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THERE  IS  NO  RELIGION  AlGHER  THAN  TRUTH. 

[Family  motto  of  the  Maharajah 8  of  BennrM']. 

OLD  DIARY  LEAVES^ 

Second  Oriental  Series,  Chapter  XVIII. 

AN  official  toiir  in  Northern  India  having  been  planned  as  part  of 
the  year's  programme,  1  sailed  for  Galcattain  the  French  steamer 
''  Tibie"  on  the  3rd  June.  It  was  a  relief  most  blessed  to  get  to  sea  and 
enjoy  its  pore,  opol  breezes  and  its  ozone  after  mj  recent  tour  in  the 
South,  with  its  concomitant  heat  and  dast,  its  crowds,  mental  ani^ietj 
and  physical  strain  :  never  did  I  so  gladly  go  ont  from  land  upon  the 
deep  bine  Bay  of  Bengal,  badly  as  it  had  treated  me  at  times.  I  was 
in  the  thick  of  the  fight  for  the  salvation  of  the  Society,  my  courage 
and  faith  rising  in  proportion  to  the  obstacles,  and  every  one  will 
understand  what  most  have  been  the  physical  and  mental  effect  of  this 
temporary  escape  from  the  strain  of  public  work.  Life  seemed  pouring 
into  my  body  from  the  physical  mother  of  all  terrestrial  life,  the  germ- 
hatching  sea.     I  could  well  have  cried  out  with  Uhland : 

"fTake,  O  boatman,  thrice  thy  fee ; 
Take, — I  give  it  willingly ; 
For,  invisible  to  thee, 
Spirits  twain  have  cross'd  with  me." 

The  weather  fine  and  the  sea  smooth,  I  was  well  rested  and  refresh- 
ed by  the  time  we  reached  Calcutta,  on  the  6th,  at  5  p.m*.  About  twenty 
friends  met  me  on  landing  and  gave  me  cordial  welcome ;  chief  among 
them  the  ever-faithful  Norendronath  Sen,  President  of  the  Bengal  T.  S. 
A  crowded  meeting  of  that  Branch  was  held  on  the  next  evening,  and 
a  stream  of  visitors  kept  me  busy  throughout  each  day.  Instead  of 
losing  members  I  began  to  admit  fresh  candidates  almost  at  once  ;  but 
my  first  public  lecturing  work  was  fixed  for  Darjiling,  so  I  took  train 
for  that  mountain -cradled  station  on  the  second  day.  The  journey 
occupies  but  twenty-five  hours,  and  one  has  scarcely  time  to  prepare  his 

*  Two  full  Beries,  or  vol  nines,  of  thirty  chapters  each,  one  tracing  the  history  of 
the  Theoaophical  Society  up  to  the  time  of  the  departure  of  the  Founders  from  New 
York  to  India,  the  other  sabseqnently,  have  appeared.  The  first  volnme  is  avail. 
able  in  book  (bnn.    The  present  e^Nries  is  the  third, 
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body  for  the  change  from  100^  to  60^  Fahrenheit  before  one  is  there. 
It  is  a  most  delightful  little  trip,  provided  one  has  good  weather  and 
is  not  too  much  delayed  by  landslips  in  the  mountains. 

The  whole   Darjiling  Branch  met  me  at  the  station,  and    with 
them    was     that  excellent,   philanthropical    young     millionaire,    the 
late  Tej    Narain,   of   Bhagulpur,  founder   of    the    prosperous    Anglo- 
Sanskrit  College  that  bears  his  name  and  perpetuates  bis  memory.     He 
and  I  were  old  acquaintances  and  the  founding  of  this  College,  for  the 
accomplishment  of  which  act  credit  is  largely  due  to  Babu  Ladli  Mohun 
Ghose,  L.  M.  S.,  one  of  our  Bhagulpur  members,  is  directly  traceable  to 
our  Society's  influential  appeals *to  the  Hindu  heart  and  conscience. 
Tej  Narain  brought  Sarat  Cbandra  D&s,  (the  now  famous  Founder  and 
Honorary   Secretary  of  the  Buddhist  Text   Society,    a   C.  I.  E.   and 
Bai    Bahadur  for  his  services  to   Government  and  achievements   in 
Philology)  to  see  me,  and  many  others  called   daily.     Sarat  Babu  is  a 
most  interesting  man  to  talk  with,  if  one  cares  about  Tibet  and  Northern 
Buddhism,  for  he  knows  more  about  them  than  any  man  in   India — or 
outside  it,  for  that  matter.     He  was  a  teacher  in  Government  service, 
in  charge  of  a  Bhutia  and   Sikkimese  school  at  Darjiling,  and  had 
learned  a  good  deal  of  the  Tibetan  language,  when  the  idea  came  to  him 
to  try  the  feat  which  has  baffled  so  many  European  explorers  of  reach- 
ing Lhassa,  the  mysterious  Tibetan  capital.     In   the  character  of  a 
Pandit  alid  Indian  doctor  he  went  and  actually  succeeded ;  not  only 
that,  but  he  brought  back  with  him  many  Tibetan  versions  of  early 
Buddhistic  books  and  a  very  complete  knowledge  of  the  Tibetans,  their 
Lamas,  i^ligious  ceremonies  and  holy  days,  not  to  speak  of  the  geogra- 
phy of  Tibet   between  the   Indian   frontier  and  Lhassa,   his   notes  on 
which  had  to  be  collected  with  the  greatest  care  and  preserved  with  the 
grreatest  cunning.     For  example,  as  he  could  not  use  a  surveyor's  chain, 
he  counted  distances  by  telling  the  beads  of  bis  rosary.  His  two  reports 
to  the  Indian  Government  are  highly  interesting  and  instructive,  the 
narrative  comparing  favorably  with  the  best  works  of  the  kind,  by  the 
world's  most  famed  explorers ;  and,  what  is  strange  for  an  Oriental, 
are  free  from  bombastic  exaggeration  and  extravagant  hyperbole — r/.  the 
^^  Mahavansa.''     In  conversation,  as   confidence  was  established  between 
us,  he  told  me  most  interesting  things  about  the  white  and  black  magic 
of  the  '  yellow '  and   '  red  *  Lamas,  things  which   amply  support   the 
evidence  of  the  abbes   Hue  and  Gabet,   and   of  Mme.  Blavatsky,  as 
well.     But,  being  a  Gt>vernment  servant,  he  seems  to  think  that  if  he 
should  tell  the  public  what  he  told  me  several    times   and  once  Mrs. 
Besant  in  my  company,   his  reputation  as  a  scientific  observer  would 
be  jeopardised  and  his  interests  have  to  suffer:  in   short,    he  takes  the 
selfish  view  of  it,  and   has   for  many  years   now,    been  hiding   truth 
because  he  can't   afford   to  give  it   oat.     He   actually  lived   thirteen 
months  at  Teshu  Lumpo,  in  the  household  of    the   Tashi   Lama,   the 
second  in  rank  in  the  Laroaic   hierarchy  ;  made  the  journey  thence  to 
Lhassa  under  favorable  auspices  ;  saw  and  talked  with  the  Dalai  Lama, 
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or  Supreme  Pontiff,  and  brought  back  manuscripts,  printed  books  and 
oUier  sonvenirs  of  his  memoi*able  journey.  He  was  good  enough  to 
give  me  one  of  the  soft  silken  scarfs  that  the  Tashi  Lama,  at  a 
reception,  laid  across  his  hands,  after  the  national  custom,  when  they 
were  held  out  with  joined  palms  in  reverential  salutation.  I  have  it 
at  Adjar  among  our  curiosities.  Woven  into  the  tissue  is  a  picture  of 
the  Lord  Buddha,  seated,  with  his  two  disciples,  Sariputra  and 
Moggallana,  at  his  i-ight  and  left. 

Among  my  frequent  visitors  was  Babu  Parbati  Charan  Roy,  one  of 
the  best  educated  of  Calcutta  University  graduates,  and  then  holding  a 
position  of  influence  under  Government.  Like  too  many  of  his  class, 
his  feeble  spiritual  belief  had  been  submerged  by  Western  educational 
inflaences,  and  he  was  a  thorough  disbeliever  in  the  future  state,  though 
always  ready  to  discuss  those  questions.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  his 
contact  with  H.  P.  B.  and  our  literature  eventually  worked  a  complete 
change  in  his  ideas ;  he  became  a  member  of  our  Society,  and  some 
years  later  published  a  book  giving  the  history  of  his  repudiation  of  his 
ancestral  religion,  his  return  to  it,  and  the  peace  of  mind  and  joy 
which  this  brought  him*. 

The  then  yjoung  Prince  of  Nuddea  came  to  see  me  and  spent  many 
honrs  in  my  company,  seeming  happy  to  be  under  the  influence  of  one  who 
loved  his  country  and  people.  His  tutor,  a  brilliant  graduate,  was  another 
freethinker  and  sceptic,  so  that  for  all  the  religious  good  he  got  by  it 
the  Prince  might  as  well  have  been  brought  up  by  one  of  those  dis- 
believing European  tutors  who  have  checked  the  pious  inclinations  of 
their  young  royal  pupils.  I  could  name  cases  if  I  chose  or  it  would  do 
the  leaflt  good,  but  as  it  is,  the  friends  of  India  can  only  grieve  over 
the  too  common  spectacle  •  of  heirs  to  ancient  thrones  being  led 
oat  of  the  path  trodden  by  their  ancestors,  and  turned  into  irreligious 
billiard-players,  pleasure- seekers,  and  toadies  to  the  whites,  instead  of 
being  enconraged  to  patronise  religious  men,  learned  scholars,  and  the 
classical  literature  of  India  which,  in  the  good  old  days,  shed  lustre  on 
the  courts  where  its  custodians  were  supported  and  honored.  It  is  Tiot 
the  fault  of  the  poor  boys  but  of  the  Europeanising  system  under  whose 
jmasierfal  influence  they  come:  a  system  perhaps  good  enough  for 
Western  princes,  who  are  not  expected  to  ^hine  as  religious  exemplars^ 
but  had  for  Indian  chiefs,  who  are  called  to  rule  over  millions  of  unspoilt 
Asiatic  subjects.  I  once  visited  a  Rajkumar  College  in  Northern  India, 
u$»f  a  school  for  the  sons  of  ruling  chiefs  and  nobles,  and  was  taken 
throagh  the  rooms  by  the  Principal,  the  most  liberal-minded  European 
teacher  I  have  met.  Being  requested  to  address  the  lads,  I  tried  to 
impress  on  their  minds  the  responsibilities  imposed  upon  them  by  the 
fact  of  their  princely  birth,  and  begged  them  to  try  to  emulate  the 
examples  of  Ikshavaku,  Harischandra,  and  Dharmaputra,.  rather  than 
tiiat  of  some  of  our  contemporary  princes,  whose  hoarded  wealth  is 
wasted,  on  flitting  pleasures  and  whose  minds  are  never  given  to  holy 
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thoaghts.  I  have  heard  Rince  from  one  of  those  boys  that  my  olQiand 
remarks  made  snob  an  impression  on  them  that  they  formed  a  society 
among  themselves,  to  encoara^e  each  other  to  be  good  Indian  ralers  and 
leave  honored  names  behind  them.  Admitting,  what  is  more  than 
likely,  that,  for  want  of  following  np,  the  influence  was  but  transitory, 
yet  I  think  it  was  a  gain  to  have  even  planted  the  seeds  of  higher  ideals 
in  those  receptive  boyish  minds,  and  that  the  forming  of  their  society 
is  an  indication  that  the  adoption  of  such  a  syst-em  would  be  a  great 
blessing  to  India.  We  need  give  no  weight  to  the  objection  that  it 
would  be  an  evil  thing  to  encourage  these  futore  petty  sovereigns  to 
fall  into  gi'oss  saperstition  and  idolatry,  for  that  comes  from  the  class 
of  persons  who  do  not  know,  or  if  they  know,  dare  not  reveal,  thab  when 
Hinduism  is  read  with  the  key  of  Theosophy  it  represents  no  supersti- 
tion, nor  does  its  idol- worship  tend  to  degrade  the  lofty  conceptions  of 
the  Supreme  Being  which  are  presented  in  the  Git&  and  the  Upanishads. 
What  is  desirable  is  that,  not  only  the  Indian  princes  but  all  intelli- 
gent Indians,  should  realise  the  dignity  of  the  religion  imparted  to 
the  Aryan  race  in  the  present  Manvantara,  and  the  real  meaning  of 
their  religious  stories,  folk-lore  fables  and  carven  symbols,  which  teach 
by  otiUrefnlly  chosen  object-lessons,  the  limitless  power,  wisdom  and 
justice  of  the  One  God. 

Damodar  K.  Mavalankar  is  one  of  the  best  known  characters  in  the 
early  Indian  history  of  the  Theosophical  Society,  and  has  been  frequent- 
ly mentioned  in  the  course  of  these  memoirs.  He  left  Adyar,  while  I 
was  away  in  Burma,  for  the  last  time  on  the  23rd  February  1885,  for  Cal- 
cutta, in  the  S.  S.  "  Clan  Graham,"  with  the  intention  of  going  to  Tibet 
nid  Darjiling.  This  was  thirty-six  days  before  H.  P.  B.'s  own  final  depar- 
ture for  Europe.  Four  persons  on  this  side  of  the  Himalayas  hifd  voices 
in  this  matter,  of  whom  three  were  H.  P.  B.,  T.  Subba  Row  and  Maji,  of 
Benares :  the  chief  agent,  of  course,  was  H.  P.  B. ;  Mr.  Subba  Row  having 
merely  some  questions  to  be  answered,  and  Maji  some  cIairvo3'ant  infor- 
mation to  give.  The  name  of  the  fourth  party  I  shall  not  mention,  but 
merely  say  that  he  is  equally  well-known  on  both  sides  of  the  mountains, 
and  makes  frequent  religions  journeys  between  India  and  Tibet.  Damodar 
hoped  to  be  allowed  to  go  with  him  on  his  return  to  Lhassa,  though  his 
constitution,  naturally  delicate,  had  rnn  down  from  overwork,  consump- 
tive tendencies  had  shown  themselves,  amd  he  had  had  some  hemorrhage. 
The  most  disquieting  rumours  were  circulated  soon  after  he  left  Darjiling, 
about  our  dear  boy's  having  perished  in  the  attempt  to  cross  the  moun- 
tains* In  the  first  week  of  July  it  was  reported  to  me  from  Chumboi, 
Sikkim,  that  his  corpse,  frozen  stark  and  stiff,  had  been  found  in  the 
snows,  and  his  clothing  at  a  little  distance.  Despite  the  transparent 
improbability  of  his  having  thrown  off  his  clothing  in  that  climate, 
merely  to  die,  the  tale  was  believed  by  many,  chiefly  by  those  who 
denied  the  existence  of  the  White  Lodge,  and  who  wished  to  cast  some 
opprobrium  on  us  for  allowing  a  young  fanatic  to  sacrifioe  bis  life  in 
so  evidently  vain  a  quest.     Welly  we  bore  it|  as  we  did  and  ever  sinoe 
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bare,  Bimilar  malicioas  stories,  with  as  much  eqaanimity  as  we  could 
samnQon.  Bat  at  Darjiling,  through  the  courtesy  of  Babu  Saratchau- 
dra  DkSj  who  interpreted  for  me,  I  had  a  loag  talk  with  the  chief  of 
the  coolies  who  went  with  Damodar  from  Darjiling  through  Sikkim,  and 
who  brought  back  his  saperflnous  luggage  and  his  pocket  Diary.  From 
this  latter  important  documeut  I  am  now  tracing  Damodar  from  Madras 
to  the  time  when  he  sent  back  the  coolies  and  passed  under  other  protec- 
tion than  ours.  The  value  of  his  past  work  and' the  possibly  important 
part  he  may  be  destined  to  play  in  the  future  of  this  movement  of  ours» 
makes  me  think  that  it  is  as  well  that  I  should  include  the  chief  parts 
of  the  Diary  in  this  history. 

Damodab's  Diary. 

**  Feb.  23rd,  1885,  In  the  evening  embarked  on  the  **  Clan  Grant"  to  go 
to  Calcutta.  Feb,  24.  Steamer  sailed  before  6  in  the  morning.  Did 
not  suffer  from  sea-sickness.  2bth,  Made  friends  with  the  Doctor  of  the  ship, 
who  seems  to  be  a  very  nice  man,  but  to  know  or  oare  little  for  philosophy, 
though  he  has  the  capacity  if  he  would  only  develop  it.  27th,  Beached 
Calcntta  at  about  4  p.m.  ;  was  met  at  the  jetty  by  Korendro  Babu  and  others, 
whom  I  told  about  my  illness  and  of  the  necessity  for  h  change."  [Of  course, 
concealing  the  ultimate  purpose  of  the  journey.  *  0.] 

Here  follow  entries  about  his  talks  with  friends,  his  visit  to  the 
local  Branch,  and  his  opinion  about  its  activity,  which  was  not  too 
favourable.  Then  come  his  notes  on  his  leaving  by  rail  for  Berhampur, 
where  we  then  had  about  the  best  Branch  in  India,  under  the  leadership 
of  Babn  Nobin  K.  Banerji,  President,  Babu  Dinanath  Gktnguli,  Vice-Presi- 
dent, and  Babn  Satkauri  Mnkerji,  Secretary  ;  three  as  good  colleagues 
as  any  man  could  ask  for  in  any  great  public  movement.  After  spending 
three  days  with  them  he  moved  on  to  Jamalpur,  where  we  had  *(and 
still  have)  another  Branch.  I  note  that  once  in  jDalcntta  and  once  at 
Berhampur  he  was  recognized  by  persons  who  had  seen  him  in  their 
dreams,  an  experience  that  I  have  often  had  mvself  in  different  lands. 
The  Jamalpur  brothers,  he  says,  put  to  him  much  more  interesting 
and  intelligent  questions  than  those  propounded  in  Calcutta,  showing 
that  they  had  thought  deeply  about  the  great  problems  of  life. 

"  Ma/rek  Sth,  Beached  Benares  and  went  to  Maji*s  a$hram.  Had  long  talks 
with  her  both  morning  and  afternoon.  She  spoke  about  Subba  Bow,  and 
told  me  things  which  he  had  only  lately  spoken  to  mo  in  private.  Also  spoke 
aboat  Bawaji  and  said  things  known  only  to  Mme.  B.  and  myself.  Said 
various  other  startling  things. 

"  March  9ih.  Conversations  with  Maji  continued.  She  spoke  about  the 
portraits  of  the  Masters  at  the  headquarters  and  told  me  many  surprising 
things.  Four  Benares  Theosophists  called  in  the  evening.  Maji  s  talk  was 
very  interesting  and  instructive.  In  the  afternoon  she  told  me  about 
Snbba  Bow's  Gkiru  and  about  himself. 

*•  Mcurch  lOih.  Commenced  to  take  internally  some  medicine  she  prepared 
for  me.    Had  private  talks  with  her  during  the  day.    Mme.  B.,  she  says. 
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will  not  die  for  a  year  or  more  yet.    When  she  does,  she  will  probably 
reincarnate  in  Subba  Kow's  family,  and  re-appear  in  public  life  after  ten  years.* 

March  11th,  Talks  continued.  In  the  afternoon  attended  a  meeting  of 
the  Benares  Branch.  The  MunsifE  of  Benares  is  President.  The  members 
are  all  new  but  earnest  and  iutellectual.  Later,  Maji  showed  me  a  portrait 
of  her  father  which  was  precipitated  after  his  death. 

**  March  12th,  A  morning  talk  with  her,  and  one  at  noon,  entirely  private, 
in  her  gtiphaf  when  she  discussed  the  plans  in  view  and  the  persons  concern- 
ed. She  tells  me  startling  facts  and  something  about  the  future.  She  says 
that  for  about  a  fortnight,  I  am  not  to  go  to  *  *  *  [the  personage  with 
whom  he  wished  to  go  to  Tibet,]  but  then  it  will  be  determined  whether  I 
shall  proceed  further. 

"  March  ISth.  Left  Benares  at  11  a.  m.  Travelled  all  day  and  uight. 
Beached  Calcutta  the  next  morning." 

He  spent  the  next  fortnight  in  Calcutta,  and  his  Diary  records  the 
visits  exchanged  and  conversations  held  on  different  occasions. 

**  March  SOlh,  Eeceived  a  Telegram,  through  ♦  *  »  ,  f  rora  *  *  * 
that  I  might  now  come  to  Darjiling  and  matters  would  be  arranged." 

He  left  town  on  the  Slst  and  got  to  Darjiling  on  the  1st  April, 
where  be  was  cordially  welcomed  by  our  members  and  became  tbe 
g^est  of  Babu  Ohhatra  Dhar  Ghose,  F.  T.  S.,  one  of  our  excellent 
colleagues.  Three  days  later  a  representative  of  the  personage  who 
was  leaving  for  Lhassa  came  to  see  him,  and  told  him  to  keep  himself 
in  readiness,  although  the  day  of  departure  waa  not  yet  fixed.  Damodar 
saw  the  agent  several  times  and  all  details  wore  agreed  upon.  At  last, 
on  the  8th,  the  party  arrived  and  Damodar  received  his  orders  to  start* 
which  he  did,  as  the  following  entry  shows. 

"April  13th,  Left  Darjiling  at  10-15  a,k.,  and  Bunjeet  (about  11  milea) 
in  the  evening.    Halted  there. 

"  April  14ith.  Left  Eunjeet  about  7  a.m.  Took  rice  (t.e.,  broke  his  fast) 
at  Tasding,  about  1^  mile  from  Tasdiug  Bridge.  Reached  Yecha,  about 
four  miles  beyond  Kaling-pong,  in  the  evening  at  about  6  o'clock.  Halted 
in  a  cowshed  for  the  night. 

"  April  Ihth.  Left  Vecha  after  morning  coffee.  Took  hhdt  (rice)  at 
Fodaon;];,  where  I  met  Babu  Opendranath  Mukhopadhyaya.  IteachecjL 
Benanga  in  the  evening,  where  I  sent ^*s  oooly  back  with  the  pony. 

**  April  16th.  Took  hhdt  instead  of  coffee  the  next  morning,  and  went  on 
without  stopping  to  Sanangthay,  about  a  mile  beyond  Dichbring.  Beached 
there  before  5  p.m.    Stopped  in  a  Bhntia  house. 

*' April  17ih,  Left  Sanangthay  in  the  morning,  after  taking  6^,  and 
got  to  Bhashithang  in  the  eveniug  at  about  5.  It  is  about  two  miles  from 
Kane  von,  which  is  on  top  of  a  hill  at  whose  foot  is  this  village. 

*Ab  neither  of  these  propheoies  has  been  falfilled,  we  mnst  disoottnt  all  of 
Msji's  revelations  to  Damodar.  At  one  visit  I  myself  paid  her,  she  predioted  that 
H.  P.  B.  would  die  within  two  years  of  that  time  and  at  sea.  Neither  of  these 
proved  true. — 0. 

t  A  cave  such  as  Yogis  excavate  for  themselves  to  live  in.  The  one  at  Maji's 
was  used  hy  her  father,  a  Yogi. — O. 

t  Some  of  the  names  of  places  axe  almost  ill^ble,  Damgdar  having  written  his 
Diary  in  soft  pencil,  which  in  the  course  of  time  has  got  rubbed. 
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*'  A^ril  IBtii.    Left  Bhashitfaang  in  the  morning,  after  hhdt    Beached, 
aboBt  4  P.M.,  the  river  Dichoo,  at  the  place  called  Doomrah,    about  three 
miles  from  Longboo.    After  crossing  the  river  there  is  an  ascent  for  aboat 
five  miles  before  reaching  the  capital  of  the  Sikkim  Baja.     Stopped  for  the. 
night  bj  the  river. 

"  AffrU  ISth.    Left  the  river  in  the  early  morning,  after  hkdt,  and  reached 

Sikkim  at  noon.    Stopp)ed  with  the (the  personage  with  whom  his  journey 

was  to  be  mado).  Saw  him  for  an  hour  in  the  afternoon.  Nothing  in  parti- 
cular said.  Am  to  have  a  talk  to-morrow.  Had  another  interview  with  him  at 
night.  He  will  tell  me  positively  to-morrow  about  effecting  my  purpose. 
He  leaves  Sikkim  the  day  after  to-morrow. 

"  April  2XHh.    Another  talk  with  him. 

"  April  21st    Saw  him  again  to-day.    I  wanted  to  go  on  to  Longboo,  but 
he  wants  me  to  remain  till  to-morrow,  when  he  will  be  a  little  more  at  leisure. 

*'  April  22ncl.    Left  Sikkim  in  the  morning  at  about  10  o'clock.   Beached 
Kabi  (about  half  a  mile  from  Longboo)  at  3  p.m.    Halted  there  for  the  day. 

The ^said  he  had  not  yet  fully  known  me,  but  that  I  am  destined  for  some 

important  work  within  the  next  month  or  two;  that  1  must  probably  be  a 
big  Tibetan  lama  reincarnated  in  Tibet.    The  karma  is  great. 

*^  April  2Srd.    Took  6^a^  in  the  morning  and  proceeded  on   from   Kabi 
alone,  sending  back  my  things  with  the  coolies  to  Darjiling.** 

Here  the  Diary  ends  and  this  is  the  last  written  trace  of  this  devo- 
ted, high-minded,  enthnsiastic  young  Brahmin,  whose  record  since  join- 
ing H.  P.  B.  and  myself  at  Bombay  is  one  of  unbroken  energy  and 
unfaltering  zeal  in  the  cause  of  humanity.  A  nobler  heart  never  beat 
in  a  human  breast,  and  his  departure  was  one  of  the  hardest  blows  we 
ever  received.  As  above  remarked,  he  had  almost  broken  down  his 
oonstitntion  by  incessant  official  work,  and  when  leaving  Adyar  had 
begun  to  spit  blood  and  show  signs  of  a  rapid  decline.  Yet,  with  un- 
daunted courage  he  undertook  the  hard  journey  across  the  Himalayas, 
indifferent  to  the  biting  cold,  the  drifted  snow,  the  lack  of  shelter  and 
food,  intent  upon  reaching  the  Guru  whom  he  had  first  seen  in  his 
youth  when  lying  on  a  .sick-bed,  of  whom  he  had  loat  sight  for  many 
years,  but  whom  he  had  recovered  soon  after  joining?  the  Theosophical 
Society,  as  his  spiritual  faculties  developed  and  he  was  able  to  seek  him 
in  the  snkshma  sarira.  What  made  him  so  devotedly  attached  and  un- 
swervingly loyal  toH.  P.  B.  was  the  discovery  that  this  Guru  was  one 
of  the  Adepts  behind  our  movement,  the  intimate  associate  of  **  Upa- 
sika,"  aa  he  always  subsequently  called  H.  P.  B.  From  the  chief  cooly 
of  hie  escort  I  got  particulars  about  him  of  great  interest.  After  the 
pony  was  sent  back  to  DarjiJinsf,  Damodar  tried  to  proceed  on  foot 
up  the  steep  acclivities  of  the  mountain  track,  but  his  strength  soon 
gave  out  and  after  that  the  coolies  carried  him  by  turns  on  their  backs. 
To  conceal  his  connection  with  the  Tibetan  fanctidnary  who  had 
promised  his  protection  and  aid,  Damodar  was  ordered  to  go  on  ahead 
two  days'  marches  and  then  wait  for  the  other  to  oome  up.  That  the 
junction  should  be  unwitnessed,  the  coolies  were  ordered  back  to 
Darjiling.     Damodar  would  not  keep  any  more  clothes    than  the  as- 
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cetic  costume  be  was  wearing,  nor  any  of  the  rice,  meal,  pulse  or  other 
dry  provisions  with  which  his  friends  had  supplied  him.  The  most  he 
would  do  was  to  let  the  chief  cooly  bake  bim  a  dozen  chapatieSf  or  un- 
leavened pancakes.  The  last  that  was  seen  of  him  by  tbe  coolies  was  when, 
with  face  turned  towards  the  Tibetan  frontier,  he  trudged  painfully  on  and 
disappeared  behind  a  turning  of  the  road.  On  tbeir  way  back  the  coolies 
passed  the  personage  who  was  following  after  our  dear  lad  ;  and  the 
jemadar  beard  sobsequently  that  the  junction  had  been  effected  and  the 
caravan  proceeded  on  towards  the  pass  through  the  moan  tains. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  Damodar's  rejected  clothing  may  have  been 
found  in  the  snows,  for  it  was  agreed  that  he  should  receive  Tibetan 
dresS)  and  be  supplied  with  food,  shelter,  transportation  and  all 
necessaries.  The  finding  of  his  frozen  corpse  is  quite  another  matter. 
That  is  certainly  a  lie.  A.  mlLy&  of  his  body  may  have  been  left  there 
to  make  it  appear  as  if  the  pilgrim  had  saccumbed,  but  that  he  reached 
his  destination  safely,  and  has  ever  since  been  under  the  protection  of 
his  Gum,  I  have  reason  to  believe.  So  far,  however,  as  intercourse 
with  him  in  the  ordinary  way  is  concerned,  he  might  as  well  be  dead,  for 
he  is  inaccessible  by  post,  telegraph  or  messenger.  Though  he  has 
written  t})rice  to  two  persons  in  India,  he  ban  passed  out  of  our  reach  as 
effectually  as  though  his  body  had  been  dropped  into  the  sea  in  a  shotted 
hammock,  and  I  have  refused  the  most  urgent  requests  to  disclose  his 
place  of  abode  or  the  possible  time  of  his  return*  This  latter  for  the 
good  reason  that  I  do  not  know  when,  if  ever,  he  will  come  back  to  us* 
That  he  will,  I  believe,  and  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  he  came 
when  H.  P.  B.,  reincarnated  and,  like  himself,  changed  beyond  all 
recognition,  shall  resume  the  world- work  she  had  to  drop  on  White 
Lotus  Day  in  1891.  It  would  be  too  unreasonable  to  imagine  that  the 
Lords  of  Karma  would  keep  any  one  of  the  best  workeis  of  the  Theoso- 
phical  movement  idling  about  on  the  other  planes  of  existence,  when 
the  cry  of  the  suffering  world  for  light  and  guidance  is  rising  to  their 
celestial  abodes.  Their  chief  desire  and  paramount  duty  is  to  help  Our 
human  race  to  climb  the  path  to  the  higher  levels,  where  delusions,  bom 
of  spiritual  ignorance,  wither  away  in  the  blaze  of  Wisdom  like  flowers 
bitten  hy  a  frost. 

H.  S.  Olcott 
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THEOSOPHT  THE  SOURCE  OF  ALL  RELIGIONS* 

THE  claim  made  for  Theosophy  that  it  is  the  source  of  all  reli^ons 
is  a  very  large  one,  and  one  that  meets  with  mach  opposition  from 
members  of  some  of  the  religions  of  the  world,  who  do  not  inqnire 
into  the  reason  for  this  claim.  In  the  justification  of  this  claim,  and  the 
acknowledgment  of  its  reasonableness  by  the  world,  lies  the  hope  of 
hamanity  for  that  unity  without,  which  we  cannot  expect  to  see  cessation 
of  social  stuggles — the  outcome  of  divided  interests  between  citizens 
of  the  same  city — ^nor  of  wars  between  nations  professing  to  take  the 
same  moral  code  as  their  rule  of  conduct.  The  poet's  beautiful  dream 
of  the  Federation  of  Nations  cannot  be  an  accomplished  fact  until  the 
individuals  composing  the  nations  recognise  as  a  definite,  tangible 
something,  a  bond  that  must  be  for  ever  indissoluble ;  no  vague  images 
of  brotherhood  will  ever  do  it.  Theosophy  gives  this  something  very 
plainly,  so  that  he  who  sees  can  no  longer  think  of  his  own  interests  as 
being  separate  from  those  of  any  other  creature,  no  matter  in  what 
kingdom  it  may  be  evolving  ;  the  unity  of  all  the  kingdoms  behind 
their  seeming  separateness,  has  become  for  him  a  truth  by  which  his 
whole  life  is  guided  ;  for  Theosophy  is  God-knowledge,  and  by  it  our 
Race  was  once  united,  guided,  until  a  deeper  plunge  into  material 
things,  with  its  inevitable  result,  the  strongly  accentuated  sense  of 
individuality  or  egoism,  split  up  the  Divine  religion  into  many 
religions.  In  the  Hebrew  Scripture  there  is  a  truth  enunciated 
that  oomee  home  with  a  new'  meaning  to  the  student  of  Theosophy, 
and  that  is,  that  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun.  And  yet,  for 
Theosophy  seems  to  be  a  bundle  of  paradoxes,  if  this  student  is  earnest 
and  patient  his  days  come  to  be  filled  with  a  sense  of  ever  new  revela- 
tions, till  at  last,  for  him,  behind  the  pain  and  fret  of  the  outer  life,  there 
is  a  conseiousness  of  glory  about  him,  a  glad  sense  of  expanding  powers, 
that  is  the  sure  result  of  knowledge  used  in  service.  In  long  past  ages 
there  lived  a  race,  God-like  in  their  intuitional  powers,  for  they  were 
connected  by  rays  of  light  with  the  gods,  who  had  revealed  to  them  a 
great  mystery,  the  secret  of  an  ev.er-present  reservoir,  the  contents  of 
which  if  inhaled  by  them  would  keep  these  connecting  rays  forever  un- 
broken. As  long  as  this  law,  disclosed  by  the  gods,  was  faithfully  kept 
by  this  people  they  walked  with  heads  erect  and  a*  light  on  their  faces- 
that  revealed  the  crystal  purity  of  their  souls.  But  this  race  was  sub- 
ject to  another  law,  one  that  would  allow  none  to  stand  still  in  growth, 
and  by  this  law  a  powerful  organ  was  developed  within  them,  an  oi*gan 
by  means  of  which  ideas  were  generated  ;  and  so  separation  from  the 
pore,  spiritual,  divine  thought  came  about,  and  some  of  them  began  to 
question  the  wisdom  of  inhaling  that  which  the  reservoir  contained,  and 

*  (GKven  by  Mrs.  Bichmond  fit  a  pnblic  meeting  of  the  ChriBtohnrch  Lodge, 
New  SSealacd.) 
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some  thought  one  thing  and  some  another,  and  the  difPerenoes  between 
them  grew  wider  and  wider,  some  saying?  that  if  the  substance  were 
looked  at  it  would  be  enough,  and  others  that  it  should  be  inhaled 
but  only  at  long  intervals — ^and  so  on  with  endless  variations 
till  there  were  many  sects  where  there  had  been  but  one  ;  and  at 
last  there  were  bat  few  who  remembered  the  origin  of  their 
separateness,  for  the  reservoir  was  but  a  dim,  strange  memory,  a  far 
off  dream.  But  the  few  remained  faithful  in  their  allegiance  to  the 
gods,  standing  always  where  the  wanderers  could  find  them  when  they 
returned,  for  return  they  knew  they  must.  And  as  time  passed  on, 
and  it  was  fonnd  that  the  wonderfnl  powers  of  that  new  organ  could 
give  no  lasting  satisfaction  or  rest  to  their  souls,  a  few  conrageous 
leaders,  braving  the  scorn  and  mockery  of  the  others,  set  out  to  find 
that  reservoir  once  more,  and  when  they  found  it,  took  their  place  be- 
side those  faithful  ones.  And  then  others  encouraged  by  their  success 
hastened  in  their  footsteps,  an  ever  and  ever  increasing  number,  till 
the  time  came  when  the  faithful  ones,  looking  into  each  other's  faces 
that  shone  with  pure  unselfish  joy,  said,  '<  Now  our  brothers  are  safe  ; 
all  must  come  back,  and  every  broken  Bay  shall  be  joined  once  again.'' 
Thus  runs  the  allegory. 

There  is  now,  as  there  always  has  been,  a  reservoir  whose  substance 
is  Truth,  Divine  Wisdom.  Every  flash  of  light  that  comes  to  us  as  we 
read  or  meditate  is  from  this  reservoir,  and  for  every  single  individual 
of  onr  humanity  this  has  always  been  so,  and  will  be  so  throngh  all 
time  ;  for  it  can  no  more  be  exhausted  than  a  flame  can  be  exhausted 
by  the  lighting  of  myriads  of  other  flames.  This  must  be  so  for  this 
reservoir  is  the  Logos.  That  we  cannot  exhaust.  We  live  in  Him,  move 
in  Him,  in  Him  have  our  being,  but  for  all  His  giving  He  never  grows 
less.  It  cannot  be  presumption  to  think  that  He  is  ever  waiting  and 
watching  for  our  receptive  powers  to  grow,  to  expand,  until  He  can 
give  and  we  receive  without  limit.  And  this  is  what  Theosophy  is, 
the  Truth  underlying  all  external  appearances,  the  God-knowledge  that 
knows  no  limit,  that  which  is  eternally  pouring  out  from  this  reservoir. 
And  here,  as  so  many  strange  mistakes  arise  sometimes  in  the  minds 
of  listeners,  to  guard  myself  against  any  possible  misunderstanding,  let 
me  say  that  I  am  not  speaking  now  of  the  T.  S.,  not  thinking  of  claim- 
ing infallibility  for  it.  It  is  made  up  of  men  and  women  who  make 
mistakes  as  men  and  women  outside  do,  learning  wisdom  through  these 
same  blunders. 

It  was  founded  by  the  Wise  Ones,  of  whom  I  shall  speak 
presently,  in  order  that  there  might  be  a  suitable  channel 
through  which  to  pour  to  the  world  as  much  of  the  life-giving 
substance  of  the  reservoir  as  the  world  could  assimilate.  If , its  members 
do  not  succeed  in  fulfilling  this  purpose,  then  the  Society  will  have  failed 
in  its  object.  It  has  not  failed  hitherto  because  of  the  deathless  enthu- 
siasm of  some,  who  rested  not  until  they  were  fitted  to  pour  upon  the 
"word  f^  continuous  stream  of  glorious  truths  ;  and  their  example  is 
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hmikf^  followed  bj  others  Id   whose  hearts  the  same  flame  has  been 
bghied,  never-more  to  be  extinguish  ecL 

One  may  safely  say  there  are  none  on  oar  earth  to-day  to  whom  the 
whole  of  Theoflophy  is  known  ;  if  there  were,  they  would  be  on  the  level 
of  (she  Logos— only  in  His  mind  can  the  whole  be  stored.  In  His  mind 
was  the  conception  of  the  perfect  whole,  and  as  He  brooded  over  the  fftce 
of  the  waters,  or  the  original  substance,  such  is  the  force  of  thought  in 
that  high  region,  the  picture  in  His  mind  became  objective  ;  not  objec- 
tive in  our  sense  of  the  word,  but  as  the  passing  out  from  the  Logos  of 
the  great  Breath  or  ceaseless  Motion,  impressing  this  picture  on  the 
snbstance  of  that  region,  to  be  brought  afterwards  into  manifestation  on 
lower  planes  by  that  law  we  call  evolution. 

And  that  is  the  store  out  of  which  all  our  wisdom  comes.  That 
there  is  something  behind  the  Logos  of  our  Solar  System  matters  not  ; 
there  are  centres  or  foci  of  Light  and  Life  of  varying  intensity  all  the 
way  down,  from  That  which  is  behind  all  to  the  individual  who  sup- 
plies the  wants  of  one  weaker  than  himself  out  of  his  own  vital  powers. 
For  us  the  centre  of  Life  is  the  great  Being  at  the  head  of  our  System. 
How  He  is  supplied  we  know  not,  nor  need  we  too  anxiously  enquire — 
there  is  always  danger  in  trying  to  know  too  much,  in  trying  to  fly 
acroAS  a  chasm,  instead  of  waiting  until  it  has  been  bridged.  It  is  here, 
in  the. grasp  of  this  fact,  that  the  life  physical,  mental,  spiritnal,  of 
our  humanity  flows  from  one  source,  and  that  the  Builder  of  our  Sys- 
tem, that  lies  the  justification  of  the  claim  made  for  Theosophy,  that 
it  is  the  source  of  all  Religions.  There  is  no  religion  higher  than  Truth. 
Each  religion  has  offered,  in  turn,  parts  of  the  Truth.  Now  we  have  the 
kay  to  that  which  shows  us  that  in  their  origin  all  religions  are  one. 
This  key  has  been  supplied  to  us  by  Madame  Blavatsky  in  her  great 
work  the  '^  Secret  Doctrine."  Though  it  claims  to  give  nothing  new,  it 
unveils  for  those  who  have  the  patience  to  study,  many  of  the  mys- 
teries in  the  most  ancient  scriptures  known  to  the  world — the 
Yedas  of  India.  The  latter  only  a  few  could  understand  ;  but  the 
S*  D.  was  written  with  a  view  to  meet  the  intellectual  requirements  of 
our  day,  when  reason  is  used  so  much  more  than  intuition,  that  sur- 
passes reason  and  penetrates  where  that  cannot  go. 

I  have  said  that  Theosophy  is  something  that  no  one  on  our  earth  to- 
day can  understand  in  aU  its  fullness ;  that  part  which  is  given  out  in  our 
time  is  always  spoken  of  as  theosophic  teachings.  By  the  help  of 
tiuB  key,  the  S.  D.,  we  are  able  tio  go  back  to  the  beginning  of  things  ; 
able  to  stand  by  and  see  as  in  a  grand  moving  picture,  the  coming  out 
into  exLstence  of  our  Solar  System,  that  part  of  the  Universe  in  which 
we  are  important  units ;  to  see  world  after  world  evolving  at  the  will 
of  the  Logos,  each  world  a  cluster  of  seven  worlds,  each  cluster  falling  in 
orderly  sncoession  into  its  own  place  in  which  it  must  play  its  special 
part,  until  we  have  before  us  a  great  and  complete  scheme  of  evolution 
up  of  seven  known  pianists,  and  others  not  known  to  physical 
^  a  gvotip  of  worlds  or  planets,  each  of  which  is  in  its  turn  known 
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as  a  planetary  chain.  And  then  wq  see  as  each  one  of  these  plaaets, 
or  cluster  of  worlds,  fulfils  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  sent  ou:t,  that 
it  disintegrates,  and  another  is  leadj  to  take  its  place,  to  carry  on  to 
higher  stages  the  evolutiou  its  predecessor  had  hegnn,  till  each  planet 
in  this  sysfcem  has  heen  succeeded  by  six  others — or  in  other  words, 
until  there  have  been  seven  incarnations  of  the  planetary  chain — for 
tho  picture  goes  forwai-ds  as  well  as  backwards-  The  Life  for  each  of 
these  succeeding  planets  is  the  same,  only  the  body  through  which 
that  Life  works  is  changed.  No  wonder  that  the  Seer,  finding  that 
this  wonderful  scheme  of  evolution,  this  Solar  System,  is  but  one  of 
myriads  of  systems  that  go  to  make  up  the  universe,  would  fain  drop 
back  to  his  own  familiar  corner  and' rest  awhile  before  taking  another 
flight :  for  he  has  learned  that  with  all  these  clusters  of  worlds  he  is 
intimately  connected,  that  thi*oagh  all  the  planes  they  occupy  he  must 
pass  before  he  can  reach  the  end  and  object  of  his  being — to  be  himself 
a  Logos,  to  be  in  his  turn  the  head  and  builder  of  a  Solar  System* 
This  is  one  of  the  streams  poured  out  upon  the  world  in  otir  day  from 
the  great  reservoir  of  Truth. 

Another  stream  from  the  same  source  brings  us  the  know- 
ledge of  man's  evolution  from  the  momoDt  when  the  Bay  of 
Light  from  the  Logos  entering  into  matter  became  the  Monad, 
Atma-Buddhi,  Spirit-Matter ;  that,  in  this  dual  nature  was  to 
pass  through  all  the  kingdoms,  evolving  and  preparing  the 
matter  of  each  until  the  Divine  Spirit  would  enter  and  become  the 
soul  of  that  which  hitherto  had  been  the  soul  when  man  was  born,  and 
then  go  on  till  it  became  the  One  once  more,  became  the  One,  yet  still 
retained  its  individuality*  In  watching  this  moving  picture  of  Heavenly 
Man,  the  Logos,  descending  and  ascending,  he  sees  'that  he  too  is  a  lit- 
tle world  made  up  of  a  cluster  of  worlds,  or  seven  states  of  matter, 
seven  states  of  oonsciousness,  np  through  each  of  which  he  must  climb 
until  he  reaches  that  conscioosness  that  is  centred  in  the  heart,  the 
highest  of  all,  before  he  can  be  a  perfect  man,  and  thus  falfil  his  des- 
tiny. So  he  knows  himself  to  be  the  whole  Solar  System  in  miniature, 
as  the  Solar  System  is  an  epitome  of  the  Universe ;  **  for  in  his  heart  are 
both  sun  and  moon,  both  heaven  and  earth.''  And  thus  he  learns  the 
meaning  of  the  oft  repeated  wise  saying,  **  as  above  so  below ;"  learns 
how  if  he  would  understand  the  Universe  he  must  first  understand  him- 
self,  and  so  rise  gradually,  as  taught  by  the  law  of  analogy,  to  a  com- 
prehension of  the  whole.  It  is  through  the  God  within  him,  limited  by 
the  flesh,  that  he  shall  rise  to  God  universal,  unlimited,  unfettered,  in- 
finite. '*  Brahman  is  the  bridge  to  Brahman,"  says  the  Hindu  Scrip- 
ture.  The  hidden  Life  is  one  with  That  which  man  worships  as  God,  and 
no  individual  or  nation  that  ignores  this  truth  will  ever  grasp  the  true 
meaning  of  religion*  Deeply  immersed  in  matter,  man  has  broken  the 
golden  thread  of  consciousness,  the  Bay  of  Light  of  the  aUegory,  that 
once  bound  him  to  God,  up  and  down  which  went  the  messages  that 
passed  to  and  fro  between  the  God  without  and  the  God  withiiL    The 
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work  of  religion  is  to   weave  again  into   a  perfect  whole  that  broken 
thread. 

Then  to  the  objection  raised,  that  when  vital  force  went  out  from 
the  Logos,  forming  centres  of  energy  round  which  matter  aggregated 
and  worlds  were  formed,  there  could  have  been  no  one  by  to  see  and 
tell  the  story  as  we  have  it.  It  was  not  necessary  that  a  witness  should 
be  present.  Nature  has  a  memory,  a  memory  that  never  loses  aught 
that  has  once  been  given  to  it.  Upon  this  memory  was  impressed  the 
perfect  history  of  all  that  had  taken  place  from  the  beginning,  and 
in  dne  time  great  Beings  appeared,  the  result  of  evolution,  who 
wei-e  able  to  read  this  record  in  all  its  details-  By  them  this 
knowledge  was  passed  on  to  others  a  little  lower  than  themselves 
who  examined  all  they  received  independently,  and  then,  compar- 
ing the  results  of  this  examination,  accepted  nothing  that  was  not 
verified  by  the  witness  of  many.  These  in  their  turn  gave  it  to 
others  below  them  (for  there  are  Hierarchies  of  Intelligences  in  the 
invisible  world)  and  by  them  it  was  put  to  the  sahie  tests  before  being 
placed  in  the  store-house  as  a  part  of  universal  truth  ;  and  in  this  way 
it  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Occult  Brotherhood  who  are  the  guardians 
of  the  wonderful  truths  that  are  being  poured  out  upon  the  world  to- 
day with  sach  a  lavish  hand.  The  Masters  of  Wisdom  composing  this 
Brotherhood  give  of  tbeir  knowledge  whenever  they  can  find  channela  fit 
for  its  transmission ;  their  disciples  being  the  links  between  Them  and 
lees  highly  evolved  members  of  our  humanity. 

So  we  see  there  is  no  link  missing  in  the  long  chain  leading  down 
from  the  Logos  to  man.  And  though  the  testimony  of  the  Occultist 
will  not  satisfy*  the  materialist,  there  are  thousands  in  the  world  to-day 
who  unhesitatingly  take  the  testimony  of  the  Occultist  and  work  with 
it  until  they  too  can  say,  '*  Now  I  know  of  my  own  knowledge."  The 
materialist  and  the  inquirer  whose  soul  will  not  be  satisfied  with  the 
testimony  of  the  physical  senses  only,  must  part  company  at  that 
point;  for  the  one,  by  the  very  fact  of  the  urgent  need  within  him  to 
go  on,  proves  that  ihere  has  been  development  of  senses  as  yet  latent  in 
the  other. 

Out  of  this  Brotherhood,  this  company  of  men  made  Perfect,  comes 
from  time  to  time  one  of  their  number,  bringing  with  Him  to  a  parti- 
cular nation  just  such  portions  of  the  truth  as  the  guardians  of  human- 
ity, for  such  they  are,  see  to  be  most  needed  at  that  particular  place 
and  time.  By  the  trapses  these  messengers  have  left  on  the  history  of 
the  world  we  see  how  they  came  always  to  that  place  where  religion 
was  at  its  lowest  depths — not  that  what  they  brought  was  intended  for 
that  place  or  people  alone,  for  all  truth  m  ust  flow  out  from  nation  to 
nation  as  from  individual  to  individual — but  it  came  first  to  where  the 
need  was  greatest,  and  where  a  few  souls  were  6een  ready  to  spring  into 
flame  at  the  first  touch  of  light,  and  ready  to  carry  that  flame,  at  all 
cost,  to  others.  It  was  thus  the  Four  Great  Religions  of  the  Fifth 
race,  the  noble  Aryan  Race,  were  founded.     Of  the  religions  of  the 
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Race  preceding  this  I  know  next  to  nothing.     They  had  their  divisions, 
for  unity  ceased  as  mind  developed.     They  were  taught  by  their  Adept 
Instructors  the  existence  of   a  Supreme  Being,  whose  symbol   was   the 
Sun;  this  afterwards  became   sun-worship   vith   the   more  ignorant. 
Also  in  the  far  dim   distance  we  have  a  hint  of  the  ancestor-worship — 
worship  of  the  Pitris  then — that  is  said  to  exist  to-day  in  China  in  very 
degraded  form.     Out   of  the  flower  of  this  race  evolved   the  Fifth 
Raco,   in  the  first  Branch   of    which  incarnated  g^at  Adepts    who 
should  be  the  Gruides  and  Teachers  of  this   people  destined  to  play 
such  an  important  part  as  custodians  of  an   all-embracing  religion, 
philosophy  and  science.  This  sub-race  is  known  to  us  as  the  Hindu, 
and  their  religion  as   Hinduism,  and  is  contained  in  the  oldest  known 
scriptures  of  the  world — the  Yedas — which,  it  is  said,  contain  a  complete 
presentment  of  spiritual  truth,  not   fully  expressed   but  implicitly  con-' 
tained,  a  perfect  whole,  to  be  given  out  as  time  goes  on.     Great  occult- 
ists, members  of  that  Brotherhood  of  which   I  have  spoken,   to  whom 
the  invisible  world  was  a  matter  of  knowledge,  not  of  faith,  gave  this 
religions  system  ;  so  that  it  is  said  that  in  the  Yedas  is  the  type  of  what 
the  Aryan   Race  should  be  in  all  its  branches,  from  first  to  seventh. 
It  is  not  my  purpose  to  enter  into  any  description  of  this  or  either  of 
the  great  religions,  full  of  fascination   as  the  subject  is,  for  this  would 
require  more  time  and   knowledge  than  I  have  at  my  disposal.    My  ob- 
ject is  to  show,  if  possible,  why  the  claim  is  made  for  Theosophy  that  it 
is  the  source  of  all  I'eligions.  Then  in  pursuance  of  this  object  we  will 
go  on  from  the  first  religions  system  given  to  our  race,  to  the  second, 
that  which  was  given  to  the  3rd  Branch,  the  Iranian,  and  is  known  as 
Zoroastrianism,  from  its  Founder,  Zoroaster.     This  great  prophet-— one 
of  the  same  Brotherhood — gave  to  the  race  he  came  to  guide,   truths 
found  in  the  Yedas,  such  truths  as  were  most  needed  by  the  new  civili- 
sation of  which  He  was  to  be  the  Founder.  The  progress  of  evolution . 
made  it  necessary  that  a  fuller  and  broader  explanation  of  certain  state- 
monts  given  to  the  Hindu  should  be  given  to  the  Iranian.  Still,  putting 
the  sacred  books  of  the  Pars!  side  by  side  with  those  of  the  Hindu,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  see  that  for  both  there  48  the  same  origin.    It  is  said 
that  the  sacredness  of  the  elements,  earth,  air,  fire,  and   water,  was 
strongly  insisted  upon  by  this  Teacher,   who  reincarnated   many  times, 
coming  always  to  the  same  people ;  and  in  a  passage  of  great  beauty,  in 
her   lectures  on   "  Four  Great  Religions"  of  the  world,   Mrs.  Besaat 
speaks  of  Him  as  still  living,  as  of  course  He  must  be,  being  of  the 
deathless  Brotherhood.     And  who  can  say  He  will  not  come  once  again 
to  restore  to  the  world  the  sense  of  the  sacredness  of  the  elements 
(surely  a  teaching  sadly  needed  in  our  day)  that  our  humanity  may  learn 
how  to  preserve  a  pure  earth,  pure  water,  air  and  fire,  and  once  more  the 
fruits  of  the  earth  shall  be  pxire.     And  Christians,  though   they  have 
been  taught  to  reverence  another  great  Teacher,  should  welcome  the 
thought  of  His  coming,  for  no-where  can  we  find  aught  that  clashes 
in  their  respective  teachings. 
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And  then  we  come  to  the  Baddha,  the  founder  of  Baddhistn,  Bom 
into  the  world  in  an  a^e  of  g^at  saffering,  His  great  work  was  to 
show  the  canse  of  suffering,  and  its  extinction.  The  canse  he  declared 
to  be  desire — desire  for  life  in  the  body,  with  the  pleasures  of  the 
senses  ;  the  going  oat  of  the  soul  for  its  satisfaction  instead  of  looking 
for  it  in  the  heaven  within ;  with  the  overcoming  of  these  desires  suffer- 
ing wilt  cease,  and  he  shows  how  this  is  to  be  accomplished.  Again 
there  was  nothing  taught  by  Him  that  was  not  in  the  Vedas  ;  it  was 
because  He  disclosed  too  much  of  the  inner  meaning  of  this  great 
Scripture  that  he  brought  upon  Himself  the  wrath  of  the  priestly  class. 
Of  the  singular  beauty  of  the  Buddha's  life  and  character  I  cannot 
stop  to  speak  now.  So  rapidly  is  prejudice  dying  out,  in  great  mea- 
sure owing  to  the  stand  taken  by  the  T.  S.,  that  Christians  as  well  as 
^  Buddhists  love  and  reverence  this  great  Being,  thankfully  acknowledg- 
ing their  debt  to  Him,  eagerly  enquiring  how  He  taught  that  men 
should  live  ;  and  better  still,  following  His  precepts  when  they  have 
learned  them.  Who  can  say  how  much  the  ever-growing  compassion 
for  animals  is  due  to  that  one  sentence  of  His  that  rings  to-day  with  a 
force  as  mighty  as  when  He  gave  it  utterance  out  of  the  deep  compas- 
sion that  filled  His  heart,  <*  Kill  not,  for  pity's  sake.'' 

And  then  we  come  to  the  youngest  of  all  the  religpions  founded  by 
members  of  the  great  Brotherhood,  that  founded  by  Him  the  key-note  of 
whoee  character  was  love  and  compassion,  whose  whole  life  could  be 
summed  up  in  the  few  pregnant  words,  "  He  went  about  doing  good." 
Standing  out  as  it  does  against  a  back-ground  formed  by  a  people  singu- 
larly hard  and  pitiless  in  the  carrying  out  of  their  cruel  laws,  this  life,  as 
seen  in  the  bix)ken  fragments  of  the  Gospels,  with  its  perfect,  com- 
Hnation  of  the  highest  qualities — love  and  compassion,  courage, 
devotion  and  wisdom — reveals  the  Divine  Man  who  lives  no  longer 
for  Himself,  but  to  be  a  channel  through  which  truth  shall  freely 
flow  from  the  Great  Reservoir  to  all  the  world.  Coming  as  He 
did  to  a  new  race  made  up  of  many  races,  whose  destiny  it  waa  to 
found  a  new  civilisation,  in  which  young  nations  full  of  energy  and 
practical  ability  should  take  the  lead,  overflowing  into  all  parts  of  the 
world,  we  find  Jesus  giving  to  them  a  noble  morality,  and  a  spiritual 
teaching  of  a  very  practical  kind.  This  morality  and  spiritual 
teaching  He  drew  from  the  same  source  from  which  all  the 
great  Teachers  before  Him  had  drawn — the  Divine  Wisdom 
that  can,  out  of  its  infinite  depths,  supply  all  its  children  with  just 
that  which  is  best  suited  to  their  capacities  and  needs. 

And  now,  looking  at  Religion  from  this  point  of  view  as  the  All- 
containing  Source  from  which  flows  through  some  chosen  channel  the 
wisdom  necessary  for  each  particular  nation  and  people,  does  it  not  look 
strangely  like  presumption  on  the  part  of  members  of  one  branch  of 
religion,  that  they  should  persist  in  forcing  that  which  has  been  given 
to  them  as  specially  suited  to  their  capacities  and  the  part  they  are  des- 
tined to  play  in  the  history  of  the  world,    upon   every  other  nation  and 
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people  under  the  sun  P  That  between  Christian,  Baddhist,  Parsi, 
HindOf  there  should  be  free  brotherly  interchange  of  the  good  things 
given  to  each  is  true,  for  this  is  what  brotherhood  asks  for  ;  more  than 
this,  speaking  for  myself,  is  absolutely  wrong,  and  oan  only  put  off  the 
day  when  all  will  recognise  the  One  Source.  The  wisdom  of  the  Ghreat 
Brotherhood  decides  what  is  best  saited  to  our  different  needs ;  when 
we  have  outgrown  the  supply  given  there  is  always  more  ready  for  us. 

In  our  day  a  fresh  and  much  enlarged  presentation  of  the  Ancient 

Wisdom  has  been  given  under  the  guidance  of  that  same    Brotlierhood. 

In  this  modern  teaching   of  Theosophy,    all  who  are  dissatisfied   with 

what  they  have,  and  long  for  more  truth  to  help  them  on  their  way, 

will  find  enough  and  more  than  enough  ;  for  never   before  has  a  wider, 

fuller  stream  been  poured  out,  nor   one   that   guides   so   unmistakably 

back  to  the  source  from  which  all  Religions,    philosophies,   and  science 

have  sprung,— the  Logos  at  the    head    of  our   Solar  System,    who   is 

Divine  Wisdom. 

E.  Richmond. 


ASPECTS  OF  THE  THIRD  LOGOS. 


Beligion  or  the  First 
Aspect  of  the  Third  Logos 
expressed  on  (he  Physical 
Plane, 


THE  absolute,  eternal  and  unalterable   Truth   is  the  basis   and  only 
foundation  of  Wisdom — and  these  are  the  two  superior  principles 
upon  which  rest  the  two  inferior,  which  are  Faith  and  Authority. 

The  highest  aspect  of  Truth  is  that  which  concerns  Spiritual 
things,  and  makes  kiiown  the  realities  of  the  Spiritual  plane  ;  while 
the  lowest  aspect  is  the  one  which  proclaims  the  actualities  of  material 
things,  and  the  laws  of  their  piano. 

In  the  same  way  the  highest  aspect  of  Wisdom  is  in  its  comprehen- 
sion of  things  Celestial ;  while  its  lower  is  in  the  Wisdom  which  r^acjiea 
no  higher  than  the  things  of  the  world. 
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But  abstract  Wisdom,  the  expression  of  Tmth  on  all  planee,  is  the 
only  Boarce  of  Faith  and  Authority,  which  ai'e  the  tno  sides  of  exoteric 
religion.  Of  these,  Faith  may  arise  from  (ntellectnal  Diserimi nation  as 
the  lower  pole,  while  it  may  rise  to  Intuitive  Perception  as  its  highest 
pole.  On  the  other  hand,  Tmth  and  Wisdom  are  the  only  sonrces  of 
Anthority,  which  is  Divine  in  its  highest  aspect  and  haman  in  its 
lowest 

Celestial  Wisdom  acts  by  Intnition  on  the  Spiritual  plane,  and 
this  gives  Divine  anthority  ;  white  earthly  Wisdom  can  act  only 
through  Intellectual  means  on  the  material  plane,  giving  human 
authority. 

The  first  gires  Religion  in  the  theo%opfaical  sense  ;  while  the  other 
gives  the  phases  of  it  whicli  afe  expressed  through  the  creeds  and 
chnrchea.  The  one  is  Religion  in  Spiritual  Unity — the  other  is  Reli- 
gion in  material  diversity. 

The  outer  circle  expresses  the  four  aspects  of  the  Third  Logos 
from  the  religious  point  of  view,  while  the  inner  circle  expresses  man 
in  his  higher  and  lower  aspects  also  from  the  religions  point  of  view. 

Uaterialised  Beligious  Tmth,  perverted  by  earthly  Wisdom  and 
supported  by  human  Intellectual  anthority,  imposes  &  false  religion 
which  pretends  to  be  Celestial  Wisdom. 

Spiritual  Religions  Truth,  throngh  Celestial  Wisdom,  supported 
hy  Divine  authority  gives  Intuitive  Faith,  and  therefore  True  Religiou, 
which  is  the  only  guide  for  earthly  Wisdom  to  follow  whereby  it  may 
become  Celestial. 


hliitotophy  or  the  Second 
Agpert  of  the  Third  Logoi  on 
the  I'kytical  Platte. 


Religtnit  in  it^  lii^he^t  aspei^t  reacliBR  Spiritnal  Wisdom,  and  in  its 
lower  sinks  to  mere  rilnal. 

Science  in  its  saperior  aspect  is  metaphysical,  and  in  its  inferior 
aspect  is  physical. 
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Prom  these  two  we  get  Kflotericism  the  snperior,  and  Exotericisin 
the  inferior.  Esoterioism  in  itn  enperior  aspect  is  the  "Secret  Doctrine," 
aod  in  its  tower  aspect  consists  of  lower  mysteries  as  are  foand  in 
manODry  and  other  similar  orders. 

Esotflrioism  in  its  higher  aspect  rises  to  Trne  knowledge  on  the 
Manifest  FlEme,  and  in  its  lower  aspect  leads  to  false  knowledge. 

False  knowledge  iinite'l  to  metapbjsica  may  reach  the  "  Secret  Doc- 
trine," in  nhioli  case  it  becomes  Wisdom,  and  therefore  trne  knowledge  ; 
bnt  mere  physical  knowledge  seeking  Esoterioism  through  the  Lower" 
Mysteries,  is  degraded  into  mere  ritual  or  false  religion. 

Now  a  philosophy  based  on  Trne  Beligioo,  mnet  be  Wisdom,  and 
therefore  Trne  Science  (both  Esoteric  and  Exoteric).  In  its  higher  aspect 
ii  will  be  Trne  knowledge  as  exemplified  in  the  "  Secret  Doctrine."  In 
its  lower  aspects  it  explains  the  mysteries,  and  shows  the  underlying 
meaoing  of  mere  ritualistic  practices. 

Exoteric  knowledge  ihongh  originally  fnnnded  in  error  {or  false 
knowledge)  will  through  Esotericison  and  Science  become  Trne  know- 
ledge on  all  planes- 


Science  the  Third  Aspett 
of  the  Third  Logos  on  the 
Physical  PUute. 


The  concrete  expression  of  Truth  in  scientific  things  is  reached  by 
Hypothesis  as  verified  by  Experiment.  The  best  Hypothesis  is  that 
which  is  nearest  the  Troth,  while  the  worst  is  that  which  contains 
much  error.  In  the  same  way  the  best  and  most  conclusive  experiment 
is  one  which  leads  to  an  a£irmative  result;  while  the  next  is  one  which 
is  of  a'negative  oharactor,  since  it  Tiiay  also  help,  but  does  not  prove 
anything. 

From  Hypothesis  and  Experiment  there  result  Inference  and  De- 
monstration— the  two  inferior  bars.  An  Inference  may  be  perfect  or  it 
may  be  imperfect ;  and  in  the  same  way  a  Demosstrntion  may  be  Abso- 
li^te  or  Partial. 
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Experiment  of  an  affirmative  character  will  lead  by  perfect  Infer- 
ence to  a  trne  Hypothesis  and  its  Absolute  Demon st ration  ;  but  an  ex- 
periment of  a  negative  character,  by  imperfect  iDference  may  lead  to  an 
erroneoas  Hypothesis,  and  is  only  capable  of  partial  demonstration. 

An  erroneoas  Hypothesis,  supported  by  Experiments  whicb  are 
partially  affirmative  and  partly  negative,  may  by  in  perfect  Inference  and 
partial  demonstration  lead  to  false  or  psendo-science. 

Bat  a  trae  Hypothesis  founded  upon  experiments  wholly  affirmative, 
will  by  perfect  Inference  and  Absolate  Demonstration  lead  to  true 
Science. 

Thus  we  have  the  upper  half  of  the  diagram  as  the  light  or  rational 
portion — the  lower  as  tbe  dark  and  irrational. 

Bat  even  an  erroneoas  Hypothesis  with  its  imperfect  Inference  and 
partial  Demonstrations,  will,  if  tested  by  affirmative  (or  uadeniable)  experi- 
ment, lead  thence  by  perfect  Infereuce,  to  a  true  Hypothesis  and  Science. 
On  the  other  hand  if  we  neglect  true  Hypothesis  and  its  absolute  Demou- 
strationsy  depending  on  negative  Experiment,  or  none  at  all,  we  shall  by 
imperfect  Inference  land  in  erroneoas  Hypothesis  and  false  Science. 

The  inner  circle  corresponds  to  the  scientific  mind  (Intellection 
gaided  by  Intuition)  with  its  methods  and  conclusions :  the  outer>  to 
the  absolute  principles  by  which  it  works. 

William  Henry  Draffin, 


F.P.  BLAVATSKY  AND  HER  MASTERS. 

•*  If  you  ask  me  how  we  understand  Theosophical  duty,  practically,  and 
in  view  of  Karma,  I  answer  you  that  our  duty  is  to  drink  without  a  murmur, 
to  the  last  drop,  whatever  contents  the  cup  of  life  may  have  in  store  for  us ; 
to  ^luck  the  roses  of  life  only  for  the  fragrance  they  may  shed  on  others,  and 
to  be  ourselves  content  with  the  thorns,  if  that  fragrance  cannot  be  enjoyed 
without  depriving  some  one  else  of  it.*' 

"  Key  to  Thbosophy." 

MANY  have  talked  and  written  as  if  they  had  ample  means  of  judg- 
ing of  the  life  and  character  of  Madame  Blavatsky.  Very  few, 
however,  knew  her  as  she  really  was.  Since  1880,  during  eleven  years, 
I  often  had  occasion  to  see  her  and  discuss  with  her  several  matters 
personally  as  well  as  by  letter  when  she  was  in  India,  and  even  after  she 
left  for  Europe  my  correspondence  with  her  was  kept  up.  I  always 
maintained  towards  her  the  attitude  of  an  inquirer.  In  my  letters,  I 
often  took  her  heavily  to  task  for  her  supposed  shortcomings.  She  was 
courteous  enoagh,  however,  to  send  me  full  replies,  answering  in  a  frank 
and  friendly  spirit 

I  shall  give  below  several  extracts*  from  her  letters,  without  adding 
any  explanatory  remarks,  as  the  content  will  be  sufficiently  intelligible 
to  the  reader. 

*  Only  those  extracts  have  been  givexL  whick  have  a  bearing  on   this  article. 


alv  those  extracts  have  been  gives.  whiclL  have 
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Simla,  October  1880. 

"  I  never  questioa  my  superiors  when  I  receive  orders. 

**  If  there  is  anything  our  Fellows  can  reproach  me  with,  it  is  the 
most  unvarnished  sincerity,  it  is  my  inability  to  feign  and  play  a  part. 
1  cannot  control  myself  in  the  face  of  a  lie,  or  a  flagrant  injustice;  and 
I  will  say  to  people  to  their  faces  what  I  say  behind  their  backs.  Is 
this  my  greatest  crime  ?'*  ♦ 

Bombay,  August  1882. 

'*Mr.  E is  perfectly  nonsensical.     If  he  is  not  satisfied,  well — 

let  him  say  so.  We  do  not  want  Theosophista  who  do  nothing  but 
dictate  their  ultimatum  and  conditions,  sine  qua  non.  I  am  tired  of 
them." 

•*  I  am  sorry  that  notwithstanding  all  my  perseverance  in  my  duty, 
my  endeavonra,  and  desire  to  do  good,  I  succeed  in  *  disappointing  and 
vexing'  people.  If  a  good  deal  of  that  disappointment  was  created  by 
*  petty'  things,  then  the  men  themselves  must  be  '  petty.'  '* 

Adyar,  February  1884. 

"  Doubt  and  distrust  will  ever  linger  in  the  breast  of  every  one  who 
is  not  in  direct  communication,  as  I  am,  with  Them  (Masters).  And 
then  it  matters  little  for  Them.  They  care  neither  for  thanks  nor  gra- 
titude,  nor  anything  save  duty.  They  can  do  much,  but  never  miracles. 

"  Now  about  my  own  uninteresting  Ego,  I  ftm  told  by  doctors  that 
I  am  dying — that  if  I  do  not  immediatfly  change  climate,  and  have 
three  or  four  months*  complete  rest,  I  havfi-Uut  three  months  and  no  longer 
to  live.  I  am  going  to  France  and  Germany.  It  is  worse  than  death 
for  me  •  for  They  might  have  allowed  me  to  die  quietly  here.  I  hate 
the  idea,  but  They  want  me  alive  it  appears — not  dead.  Well,  since 
the  Masters  want  me  to  go,  then  I  go— though  I  cannot  make  out  why 
They  should  send  me  abroad  to  get  relief  when  They  could  cure  me  as 
well  here,  as  they  did  twice  before.  Colonel  is  going  to  London,  and  I 
too.  *  *  *  I  don't  know,  myself,  when  and  why,  I  am  going." 

Adyar,  March  1885. 

"And  now  about -our  Masters  : — I  am  innocent  of  every  one  of  the 
phenomena  that  happened  through  the  shrine,  and  of  most  of  the  remark- 
able phenomena  outside.  They  were  not  even  produced  through  me, 
as  people  believe,  but  simply  at  my  prayer  by  the  Chelas  of  the  Mahat- 
mas,  and  with  Their  permission.  Many  were  done  simply  by  X...and 
others  by  D]...K.. ., the  Mahatmas  remaining  quite  unconcerned.  Our 
members  have  no  idea  of  the  laws  of  occultism;  and  those  who  have 
ceased  to  see  in  the  Masters,  beings  3000  years  old,  perched  on  trees 
and  enveloped  in  their  long  hair,  whistling  loudly  before  every  public  or 
natural  calamity,  take  them  for  infallible  Omnipotent  Qods. 

"  The  Masters  have  never  pledged  themselves,  to  conduct  and  man- 
age the  Society,  but  to  simply  give  advice  to  the  Founders-^in  tjuestions 
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and  upon  matters  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  them  alone  to 
decide  upon. 

"  The  idea  of  a  eane  joaog  man  (Damodar)  giving  up  his  fortune, 
family,  caste,  everything,  for  the  pleasure  of  helping  a  swindle,  of 
writing  forged  letter h  to  himself^  is — superb  !  It  only  beats  that  other,  that 
I,  who  have  just  refused  a  contract  of  40,000  francs  a  year— if  I  remain-* 
ed  in  Europe  and  wrote  solely  for  Katkof  s  papers — to  come  back  to 
India,  to  be  stoned  and  covered  with  mud,  as  I  dow  am  ;  that  I  cheated 
and  swindled  the  world  with  invented  Mahatmas  and  bogus  phenomena, 
for  the  9ole  pleasure  of  cheating — for  I  defy  the  whole  world  to  show  that 
I  ever  got  one  pie  by  it. 

*'  I  can  show  by  facts  and  letters  that  I  could  make  an  ample 
living  by  simply  writing  for  the  Russian  newspapers,  and  doing  litera- 
ry work  in  general.  As  for  fame — Heaven  save  me  from  such  fame  ! 
My  fame  is  in  Russia,  and  could  even  be  in  England  as  a  writer,  if  I 
wanted  fame.  I  have  preferred  nnremuuerative  work,  worry  and  the 
most  ungrateful  labour  in  the  world,  followed  by  obloquy  and  ceaseless 
calumny,  out  of  Ic^e  and  devotion  for  the  Masters  and  their  country-— 
and  I  have  served  them  faithfully  and  to  the  best  of  my  ability-  They 
know,  if  others  do  not. 

"  I  say,  better  that  people  should  never  have  had  a  blind  unreason- 
able faith  in  the  Mahatmas,  but  had  developed  a  little  more  faith  in  their 
own  reasoning  powers,  and  then  they  would  have  seen  without  the  help 
of  any  foolish  phenomena ;  that  had  there  been  no  Mahatmas  (or  some 
one  immensely  higher  and  more  intellegent  than  I  am,  behind  my  back), 
there  would  have  been  no  Isis^  no  Esoteric  doctrine ;  that  Hodgson* 
himself  proclaims  the  highest  most  philosophical  system  of  all.  If  the 
aUeged  H.  P.  B.  letters  in  the  Christian  College  Magazine  are  genuine, 
and  1  am  a  trickster,  then  I  am  the  sole  author  of  Isis,  of  all  the  letters 
written  by  the  Mahatmas  to  Hume  and  Sinnett,  and  of  the  best  articles 
in  the  Theosophist.  As  Mr.  C... expresses  it,  *'  in  such  a  case  H«  P.  B. 
is  a  Mfthatma  herself." 

"  Fraud"  or  **  Mahatma,"  1  have  done  my  duty  by  the  Masters  and 
the  Hindus." 

Wurzhurg,  May  1886. 

*'  I  do  not  mind  these  reproaches  at  all,  just  because  they  are  un* 
merited.  Thiers  used  to  say  that  he  was  an  old  umbrella  on  which  the 
rain  was  pouring  for  fifty  years, — when  he  heard  of  any  abuse  lavished 
upon  him.  I  may  paraphrase  it  and  say  that  I  too  am  an  old  umbrella, 
as  tough,  dirty  water  and  slops  have  been  poured  on  me  generously  for 
over  twenty  years  ;  and  more»  I  ought  to  mind  very  little  a  few  drops  more 
or  less  of  the  liquid. 

— '^ — ■ ■  -   -        —      .       -■  —  -  III-.  .  .      M^M^MA 

*  Mr.  Hodgson,  when  he  stayed  at  Adyar  in  December  1884,  acted  as  if  he 
admired  Madame  Blavatsky's  writings  very  highly.  It  suited  him,  however,  to 
ohaoge  his  Blind  when  he  had  to  make  ont  a  case  against  her  in  his  reporti 
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"Between  the  Jesaits,  the  Protestant  Padrici,  and  the  idiotic  Psychic 
Research  Society,  with  the  *  handsome  Hodgson*  as  their  detective,  I 
am  very  comfortably  situated  indeed !" 

**  And  yon  take  me  to  task  for  keeping  secrets  from  all  of  yon  about 
the  Mahatmas!  But  if  by  cutting  ofE  my  tongue  I  could  obliterate 
every  word  of  truth  I  said  aboat  the  Blessed  Masters,  I  would  become 
mut-e  and  dumb  for  ever  before  I  was  five  ininates  older.  I  have  said 
all  I  could  lawfully  say  of  Them,  and  much  more.  It  is  for  desecration 
of  Their  names,  of  things  holy  and  sacred,  that  I  suffer  now.  It  is  for 
loving  the  Cause  (Theosophy)  too  well,  that  in  my  desire  to  help  it,  I 
became  indiscreet,  and  gave  out  that  which  I  ought  never  to  pronounce. 

"  You  have,  all  of  you— even  poor  Olcott — ^the  fine  part  in  this 
tragi- comedy,  Yen  are  the  supposed  victims,  the  noble,  confiding  hearts, 
deceived  by  me, — *  the  cleverest,  the  most  unprincipled,  and  the 
grandest  Arch-impostor  of  the  age ! !'  As  Hodgson's  report  says : — I  am 
the  vile  *  Russian  spy,*  the  plotter^  the  author  of  the  Mahatmas.  So  be 
it.  It  is  not  we,  H.  P.  B.,  who  has  little  longer  to  live  on  earth,  that  the 
enemy  is  persecuting  ;  fool  is  he,  who  can  believe  it :  it  is  the  Society 
it«elf .  It  is  Truth — ^however  unskilfully  managed  tigainst  lies — that 
the  enemy  would  crush. 

"  Those  who  think  I  ever  had  any  mortal  object  to  deceive  and 
bamboozle  them,  and  invent  Mahatmas,  and  a  system  which  for  the  last 
ten  years  brought  me  sorrow,  dishonour,  vilification,  very  nearly  death ; 
which  beggared  me,  instead  of  allowing  me.to  work  for  myself  by  writing, 
which  would  bring  me  honour  and  money,  plenty  of  it ;  or,  siding  with 
the  Spiritualists,  who  would  have  stood  for  me  in  milUons,  and  made  me 
as  famous  as  I  am  now  infamous,  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  jndge  by 
appearances ;  thos^e  who  doubt,  I  say,  may  take  care  of  themselves.  1 
wash  my  hands  of  them.  * 

Wurzburg,  October  1886. 

*<  I  do  not  despond.  lam  writing  the  '  Secret  Doctrine,'  but  I  have 
no  books  here  ;  no  one  to  help  me,  and  it  goes  very  slowly. 

*^  You  wish  me  ^  to  be  respected  by  those  who  speak  against  me,* 
but  I  care  not  for  the  respect  of  those  whom  I  despise  from  the  bottom 
of  my  heart.  That  heart  has  become  as  callous  as  a  corn  on  the  toe. 
I  care  for  nothing  more,  except  my  duty  to  the  Masters,  and  the  Cause. 
To  these  two  [I  give]  my  every  drop  of  blood,  the  last  throb,  the  final 
pulsation  ,of  my  heart — broken  and  poisoned  by  the  vile,  treacherous 
nature  of  man.** 

London,  January  1888. 

**  My  life  to  live  yet  is  not  very  long,  and  I  have  learnt  patience  in 
these  three  years.  My  health  is  better,  but  in  general  it  is  mined  for 
life.  I  am  well  only  when  I  sit  and  write.  I  can  neither  waJk  nor 
stand  for  more  than  a  minute." 
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London^  July  1888. 

**  Yes ;  yoa  are  right.  My  life  was  a  chequered  and  marvellous 
one,  bnt  the  marvels  and  checks  in  it  are  not  all  dae  to  my  connection 
with  great  men  whom  they  began  calling  Mabatmas,  in  India.  The 
Masters  I  know  are  neither  the  Yogts  as  known  in  India,  who  set  for 
ages  bnried  in  a  jungle,  with  trees  growing  between  their  arms  and  legs 
not*  do  they  stand  for  years  on  one  leg,  nor  yet  do  they  make  tapas  and 
hold  their  breath.  They  are  simply  adepts  in  Esoteric  Science  and 
Occultism;  Adepts  whose  Headquarters  kvq  in  a  certain  part  of  Thibet, 
'and  whose  members  are  scattered  everywhere  through  the  world.  These 
are  the  men — great,  glorious,  more  learned  than  any  others  on  earth ;  some 
quite  holy,  others  less  so, — whom  I  know,  with  whom  I  learnt  what  I 
know,  with  whom  I  lived,  and  whom  I  swore  to  serve  for  ever,  as  long 
as  I  have  a  breath  left  in  my  body,  and  whom  I  do  serve  faithfully,  if 
not  always  wisely,  and — who  do  exist. 

^  Now  whether  any  believe  in  Them  or  not,  is  not  the  question. 
May  be  They  themselves  did  everything  in  their  power  to  bring  people 
to  disbelieve  in  Them,  as  from  1879  to  1884  the  belief  had  degenerated 
into  worship  and  fetichism. 

"  I  never  said  I  was  their  '  representative,'  I  only  said  I  was  their 
servant  and  faithful  slave ;  aye,  unto  the  hitter  death  and  end, 

"  To  conclude,  you  do  not  know  me»  nor  have  you  ever  known  me 
as  I  really  am  ;  some  day  perhaps  you  will  learn  to  know  better." 

London^  November  1889. 

'*  This  is  no  age  in  which  to  give  out  facts  indiscriminately,  and  I 
have  sofFered  keenly,  personally,  from  what  the  silly  publications  of  my 
phenomena  brought  on  my  head," 

"  The  missionaries  thought  it  a  great  triumph  for  themselves 
when  1  left  India,  almost  dying  ;  also  the  Psychic  Research  Society,  by 
their  '  Punch  and  Judy|  exposures.  But  by  leaving  I  have  been  able 
to  write  the  *  Secret  Doctrine^  '  Key  to  Theosophy,'  *  Voice  of  theSilence' 
and  prepared  two  more  volumes  of  the  *  Secret  Doctrine*  which  I  dould 
never  have  done  in  .the  turbulent  psychic  atmosphere  of  India ;  nor 
would  there  be  now  a  Society  in  England  to-day,  ready  to  match  India 
for  numbers  and  int>ellect. 

In  another  letter  written  in  April  1890,  which  was  written   not   to 
me^  but  was  intended  at  first  to  be  circulated  to  the  Indian  Members 
and  was  afterwards,  for  certain  reasons,  not  published,  and  of  which  I 
was  permitted  to  take  a  copy — she  writes  as  follows*  :— 

'*Oneof  the  chief  factors  in   the  re-awakening  of  Aryavarta^ 

which  has  been  part  of  the  work  of  the  Theosophical  Society — was  the 
ideal  of  the  Masters.  But  owing  to  want  of  judgment,  discretion  and 
discrimination,  and  the  liberties  taken  with  their  names  and  personali- 
ties, great  misconceptions  arose  concerning    Them.     I   was  under   the 

*  Only  a  few  ei^raots  bearing  npoQ  the  subjoot  have  been  given. 
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most  solemn  oath  and  pledge  never  to  reveal  the  whole  truth  to  aay 
one,  excepting  to  those  who,  like  Damodar,  had  been  finally  selected 
and  called  by  Them.  All  that  I  was  then  permitted  to  reveal  was,  that 
there  existed  somewhere  such  Great  Men  ;  that  some  of  Them  were 
Hindus,  that  They  were  learned,  as  none  others,  in  all  the  Ancient 
Wisdom  of  Gupta  Vidya,  and  had  acquired  all  the  Siddhis,— not  as 
these  are  represented  in  tradition,  and  the  blinds  of  ancient  writings, 
but  as  they  are  in  fact  and  in  Nature — and  also  that  1  was  a  Chela 
of  one  of  Them.  However,  in  the  imagination  of  some  Hindns,  the 
most  wild  and  ridiculous  faiicies  soon  grew  up  concerning  Them.  They, 
were  referred  to  as  Mahatmas,  and  still,  some  too-enthusiastic  friends  be- 
little Them  with  their  strange  fancy-pictures;  our  opponents— describing 
a  Mahairaa  as  a  full  blown  Jivan-Mnkta — urged  that  as  such,  He  was 
debarred  from  holding  any  communications  whatpoever  with  persons 
living  in  the  world.  They  also  maintained  that  as  this  is  the  Kali- 
Ynga,  it  was  impossible  that  there  could  be  any  Mahatmas  at  all  in 
our  age."  *    *    * 

"  What  with  the  Patterson-Coulomb-Hodgson  conspiracy,  that  the 
Society  did  not  there  and  then  collapse  should  be  a  sufficient  proof  of 
ho  97  it  was  protected.  Shaken  in  their  belief,  the  faint-hearted  began 
to  ask  :  Why,  if  the  Masters  are  genuine  Mahatmas,  have  They  allowed 
such  things  to  take  place,  or  why  have  They  not  used  their  powers  to 
destroy  this  plot,  or  that  conspiracy,  or  even  this  or  that  man  or  woman*  ? 

Yet  it  had  been  explained  numberless  times  that  no  adept  of  the 
right  path  will  interfere  with  the  just  workings  of  Karma.  Not  even 
the  greatest  of  Yogis  can  divert  the  progress  of  Karma,  or  arrest  the 
natural  results  of  actions  for  more  than  a  short  period,  and  even  in  that 
case  these  results  will  only  reassert  themselves  later,  with  even  tenfold 
force,  for  such  is  the  Occult  law  of  Karma  and  the  Nid&nas.  We  have 
each  of  us  to  win  our  Moksha  or  NirvUSa  by  our  own  merit,  and  not 
because  a  Guru  or  Deva  will  help  to  conceal  ^mv  shortcomings. 
There  is  no  merit  in  having  been  created  an  iTimiaculat'e  Deva,  or 
in  being  a  God  :  but  there  is  the  eternal  bliss  of  Moksha,  loom- 
ing forth  for  the  man  who  becomes  as  a  God  and  Deity  itself,  by 
his  personal  exertions.  It  is  the  mission  of  Karma  to  punish  the 
guilty,  and  not  the  duty  of  any  Master.  But  those  who  act  up  to 
Their  teachings,  and  live  the  life  of  which  They  are  the  best  exemplars, 
will  never  be  abandoned  by  Them,  and  will  always  find  Their  beneficent 
help  whenever  needed — whether  obviously  or  invisibly.  This  is  of  course 
addressed  to  those  who  have  not  yet  lost  their  faith  in  Masters  :  those 
who  have  never  believed,  nor  cared  to  believe  in  Them,  are  welcome  to 
have  their  own  opinions.  No  one,  except  themselves  perhaps,  some  day, 
will  be  the  losers  thereby. 

*'  The  fact  is  this  :  In  my  position  half  measures  are  worse  than 
none.  People  have  either  to  believe  entirely  in  me,  or  to  honestly  dis- 
believe ;  but  it  is  worse  than  useless  for  people  to  ask  me  to  help  them 
if  they  do  not  believe  in  me.   Here  in  Europe,  and  in  America,  are  many 
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who  have  never  flinohed  in  their 'devotion  to  Theosophy.  Consequently 
the  spread  of  Theosophj  and  that  of  the  T.  S.  in  the  West,  daring  the  last 
three  years  have  been  extraordinary.  The  cliief  reason  of  this  is  that  I 
was  enabled  and  enoonraged  by  the  devotion  of  an  ever-increasing  nmn- 
her  of  members,  to  the  canse  and  to  Those  who  gaide  it,  to  establish  an 
Esoteric  Section,  in  which  I  can  teach  something  of  what  I  have  learn- 
ed to  those  who  have  confidence  in  me,  and  who  prove  this  confidence 
by  their  disinterested  work  for  Theosophy  and  the  T.  S.  For  the  future 
then,  it  is  my  intention  to  demote  my  life  and  energy  to  the  '  £.  S.,  and 
to  the  teaching  of  those  whose  confidence  I  retain.  It  is  useless  I  should 
lose  the  little  time  I  have  before  me,  to  Justify  myself  before  those  who 
do  not  feel  sure  about  the  real  existence  of  the  Masters,  only  because — 
misunderstanding  me — it  therefore  suits  them  to  suspect  me. 

"  Half  measures,  I  repeat,  are  no  longer  possible.  Either  I  have 
stated  the  truth  as  I  know  it  about  the  Masters,  and  teach  what  I  have 
been  taught  by  them,  or  I  have  invented  both  Them  and  the  Esoteric 
Philosophy.  • 

"  A  conviction  that  wanes  when  any  particular  personality  is  ab- 
sent, is  no  conviction  at  all.  Know,  moreover,  that  any  further  proof 
and  teaching  I  can  give  only  to  the  Esoteric  Section,  and  this  for  the 
following  reason  :— ^Its  members  are  the  only  ones  whom  I  have  the 
right  to  expel  for  open  disloyalty  to  their  pledge  (not  to  me,  H.  P.  B., 
but  to  their  Higher  Self  and  Mahatmic  aspect  of  the  Masters) 
a  privilege  I  cannot  exercise  with  the  F.  T.  S.  at  large,  yet  one 
which  is  the  only  means  of  catting  off  a  diseased  limb  from  the  healthy 
body  of  the  tree,  thus  saving  it  from  infection.  I  can  care  only  for 
those  who  cannot  be  swayed  by  every  breath  of  calumny,  and  every 
sneer,  suspicion  or  criticism,  whoever  it  may  emanate  from. 

"  Thenceforth  let  it  be  understood  that  the  rest  of  my  life  is  only 
devoted  to  those  who  believe  in  the  Masters,  and  are  willing  to  work 
for  Theosophy  as  they  understand  it,  and  for  the  T.  S.,  on  the  lines  upon 
which  They  (Masters)  originally  established  it. 

•*  If,  then,  my  Hindu  brothers  really  and  earnestly  desire  to  bring  about 
the  regeneration  of  India,  if  they  wish  ever  to  see  back  the  days  when 
the  Masters  in  the  ages  of  India's  ancient  glory  freely  came  among  them 
guiding  and  teacbing  the  people,  then  let  them  cast  aside  all  fear  and 
hesitation,  and  turn  a  new  leaf  in  the  history  of  the  Theosophical  move- 
ment. Let  them  bravely  rally  round  the  President- Founder,  whether 
I  am  in  India  or  not,  as  aroand  those  few  true  Theosophists  who  have 
remained  loyal  throagbout,  and  bid  defiance  to  all  calumniations  and 
ambitious  malcontents,  both  without  and  within  the  Theosophical 
Society." 

These  extracts  fiftken  from  letters  ranging  over  a  period  of  12  years 

— some  of  which  formed  the  most  trying  and  painful  part  of  her  life 

show  the  unflinching  devotion  and  reverence  she  bore  to  those  Eastern 
Sages  who  seem  to  have  influenced  her  life  from  her  earliest  years,  and  at 
whose  behest  and  under  whose  general  direction    she  formed,  estab* 
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liahfid  and  oondooted  the  Theosophioal*  Society.  Several  of  her  ways 
were  faulty,  and  liable  to  create  doabt  and  diatrasty  but  she  had  a  most 
important  and  priceless  message  to  give  to  the  world,  from  Those,  who  as 
the  Elder  Brothers  of  humanity — Shaving  passed  through  glorious  lives 
of  spiritual  development — ^have  thought  fit  that  the  humanity  of  the 
present  age  should  turn  over  a  new  leaf  and  learn  to  ascend  the  steps  of 
the  upward  arc  of  evolution,  by  satisfying  themselves  of  the  truth  of 
spiritual  knowledge  and  of  spiritual  existence.  Being  too  near  her  time, 
we  may  not  perhaps  be  able  to  judge  her  rightly,  but  posterity  will  not 
fail  to  do  her  justice  and  fully  appreciate  her  great  and  arduous  work. 

N.  D.  K. 


THEOSOPHICAL  AXIOMS  ILLUSTRATED, 

IL 

The  Bbligious  Gonscioitsnbss. 

THAT  there  is  in  man  a  Religious  Consciousness  is  both  nniversally 
admitted,  and  capable  of  universal  verification.  The  highly  intel- 
lectual and  cultured,  and  the  lowest  and  most  infantile  races  of  mankind 
possess  it  in  vaiied  degrees  of  development,  yet  the  same  in  all  its  es- 
sential features.  This  principle  of  the  religions  conscioasness  is  there- 
fore capable  of  being  drawn  out  and  scientifically  developed.  Its  causes 
may  be  traced  and  defined,  an4  its  laws  studied  and  classified,  so  that 
spiritual  knowledge  being  thereby  attained,  this  potent  spiritual  force, 
the  divine  inheritance  of  every  man,  may  thus  be  rescued  from  igno- 
rance and  fanaticism,  and  directed  to  high  and  noble  aims  and  purposes. 

It  is  therefore  possible  to  lay  down  axioms  in  regard  to  it  upon 
which  may  be  constructed  the  science  of  a  universal  religion.  Such  has 
indeed  been  the  bright  and  happy  dream  of  many  a  prophet,  and  the 
kindling  fire  of  the  ardent  enthusiasm  of  many  a  religious  reformer. 
And  we  may  safely  conclude  that  the  many  sad  failures  in  this  direction 
which  the  world  has  Yritnessed  have  not  arisen  from  any  error  or  defect 
in  the  principle,  but  rather,  from  the  an  preparedness  of  mankind  for 
the  experimental  realisation  of  this  soul-inspiring  idea.  And,  as  we 
know,  a  universal  religion  has  been  the  dream  of  almost  all  the  early 
propagators  of  particular  religions  and  religious  ideas ;  but  unfortu- 
nately they  have  not  always  laid  a  sufficiently  broad  and  scientific 
foundation.  They  have  not  sufficiently  taken  into  consideration  or 
made  allowance  for  all  the  factors  in  the  case. 

A  universal  religion  appears  to  have  been  more  or  less  the  aim  of 
the  propagators  of  the  Christian  religion  in  the  early  centuries  of  its 
era :  and  it  is  also  obvious  that  they  made  themselves  unnecessarily  ob- 
noxious in  many  instances,  by  their  intolerant  attitude  toward  the  various 
religions  and  philosophies  of  their  time ;  which  was  a  result  of  their 
narrow  and  imperfect  perceptions  of  the  bcuis  of  the  religious  idea.  It  is 
the  principle,  and  invariably  controls  the  policy  of  the  Boman  Catholic 
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GhBircliy  that  theirs  is  the  one  religion  that  is  destined  to  imiTersal 
aisoeptanoe,  and  it  is  consequently  intolerant  toward  all  others.  The 
fatilitj  of  these  assumptions  neoessarily  follows  the  narrow  basis  on 
which  iAiej  rest;  yet  a  great  natural  and  spiritual  fact  lies  at 
the  root  of  the  idea.  The  great  variety  of  religious  faiths  at  present 
obtaining  is  a  necessary  development  which  also  obtains  in  every  other 
department  of  nature :  a  diversity  with  an  underlying  unity  is  best  suit* 
ed  to  the  present  stage  of  our  evolation.  But  the  diversity  is  too  often 
the  most  prominent  feature,  and  the  underlying  unity  remains  latent  to 
the  point  of  ineffectiveness.  The  variety  is  natural  and  pleasing,  but 
unity  is  more  important  and  practical ;  and  the  trae  spiritual  consciouB* 
ness  ever  seeks  for  it,  and  is  satisfied  with  and  rests  in  it  alone ;  all 
short  of  which  being  rightly  estimated  as  mere  eztemalism  and  formal- 
ism ;  the  outer  shell  and  husk  of  the  inner  substance  and  reality. 

And  here  the  problem  which  presents  itself  for  our  consideration 
is, — How,  and  by  what  means,  can  the  science  of  a  universal  religion 
be  made  apparent  and  ultimately  realised  P  How  can  man's  religious 
consciousness  be  raised,  purified,  harmonised  and  unified  ?  I  think  that 
it  is  not  too  much  to  assert  that  its  practical  solution  is  a  first  and  most 
uigent  need  of  our  generation.  There  cannot  be  any  enduring  progress 
in  social  and  political  reform,  or  advance  in  the  moral  standard  until 
this  root  question  is  perceived,  and  the  necessity  of  taking  it  up  in  a 
hearty  and  practical  way  is  realised.  The  Axioms  of  Theosophy  lay 
the  basis  for  effectively  taking  up  and  elucidating  this  problem,  and  any 
contribution  which  ministers  to  this  desirable  end  in  ever  so  small  a 
degree  shoald  be  welcomed. 

It  is  affirmed  by  Plato  that  '  The  soul  contains  within  itself  all 
that  it  will  ever  know, '  and  that '  Duriug  earth-life,  the  body  is  at  once 
the  instrnment  and  impediment  of  the  soul  * ;  and  Emerson  in  his  unique 
way  states  that,  *  The  Universe  is  the  extemalisation  of  the  Soul.' 
The  Poet  Swinbame  also  presents  the  same  idea  : — 

'  But  this  thing  is  God : 
To  be  man  with  thy  might, 

To  grow  straight  in  the  strength  of  thy  spirit  and  live 
Out  thy  life  as  the  light/ 

This  being  so,  we  may  add  that  our  limited  consciousness  contains 
the  germ  of  universal  self  •consciousness,  the  sum  and  crown  of  Being.  ^ 
We  may  extend  the  idea  still  further,  and  include  all  below  man,  as 
truly,  a  biological  process  is  only  possible  as  it  is  related  to  a  higher, 
a  transcendental,  a  universal  consciousness— each  separate  part  making 
up  the  sum  total  of  a  Ood-conscious  Universe. 

A  recent  writer  thus  presents  the  same  idea: — **  Our  ordinary 
eonflcionsness  finds  itself  occupying  a  body  of  which  it  knows  next 
to  nothing  .  .  •  .  that  there  is  an 'inner  conscionsness  or  soul,  and 
that  eonl  is  intelligently  conscious  of  every  process  going  on  with- 
in the  body,  is  abundantly  proven  by  recent  experiments  in  hypnotism 
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the  fact  that  the  soul  is  superior  to  the  body,  and  its  oonsoioos 
area  actaallj  limited  by  the  sense  organs  of  the  latter  is  thus 
firmly  established. •••  In  the  manifestation  of  Divine  consciousness 
in  physical  form  is  the  battle-field  wherein  every  conflict  be- 
tween  matter  and  spirit  takes  place.  The  fact  that  modification  (of 
consciousness)  is  possible  in  man  and  nature,  prophesies  in  both,  also, 
unlimited  potjsntialities  of  future  development."  And  again,  '*  we 
actually  everyday  perform  and  exhibit  miracles  which  the  mortal  part 
of  us  is  utterly  powerless  to  grapple  with.  Yet  the  solution,  the  in- 
telligent solution  of  them  t^  in  us  :  only  it  involves  a  higher  order  of 
consciousness  than  we  usually  deal  with, — a  consciousness  possibly 
which  includes  and  transcends  the  ego  and  the  non-ego  and  so  can 
envisage  both  at  the  same  time  equally.  And  these  higher  orders  of 
consciousness  are  in  waiting  for  their  evolution,  and,  until  they  are 
evolved  in  some  goodly  measure  we  are  powerless  to  really  understand 
ourselves  or  the  world  around  us/' 

And  it  is  especially  the  moral  and  religions  aspects  of  conscious- 
ness which  need  expansioui  that  thereby  the  iron  walls  and  barriers 
of  9eparaiene88  may  be  removed ;  that  the  inner  life  may  be  harmonised 
and  unified.  Imagination  fails  to  picture  tlie  piractical  import  at- 
tached to  the  realisation  of  this  much-to-be-desired  spiritual  advance- 
ment of  consciousness  !  What  a  transformed  world  of  men  and  women 
should  we  behold  !  What  a  happy  clearance  of  those  deadly  miasmas 
which  now  too  frequently  poison  family,  social,  religious  and  national 
life!  Envyings,  evil-speaking,  jealousies,  strife,  hatred  and  all 
the  unlovely  brood  of  darkness  driven  out  by  the  light  of  an 
enlarged  and  purified  consciousness ;  and  their  places  occupied  by 
considerateness  for  others,  tenderness  of  spirit,  forbearance,  sympathy, 
compassion  and  helpfulness.  There  is  a  power  of  imagination  which 
we  may  cultivate  with  great  advantage  to  our  advancement  in  nobility 
and  purity  of  character.  It  is  necessary  that  we  place  ourselves  in  the 
position  and  try  to  think  the  thoughts  of  others.  By  this  process  we  may 
obtain  clear  vision  regarding  the  thoughts  and  the  course  of  action  of 
others,  as  they  may  affect  us,  or  even  a  third  party,  and  be  thereby, 
further,  also  enabled  to  decide  fairly  and  truly,  what  to  excuse,  what  to 
blame,  what  to  approve,  or  what  to  pity. 

Thus  we  see  the  magnitude  of  the  results   which  await  the  purifi- 
'  cation  and  unifying  of  the  religious  conscionsuess  ;  having  its  founda- 
tion in  the  deepest  roots,  the  innermost  recesses  of  our  nature. 

Again,  also,  we  see  the  amazing  strength  of  the  religious  principle 
as  it  is  shadowed  forth  in  national  religions  ;  in  the  bonds  which  unite 
the  various  churches  called  free ;  in  social  brotherhoods  ;  in  the  martyrs 
of  all  times  and  countries  ;  in  religious  reformers,  enthusiasts  and 
fanatics.  These  universal  facts  emphasise  for  us  the  impotence  of  all 
methods  which  are  advocated  for  the  advancement  of  humanity,  which 
ignore  the  spiritual  nature,  and  leave  untouched  and  unsolved  the 
religious  problems  which  are  involved. 
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The  principle  of  unity  in  natnre  and  man  has  been  traced  aad 
▼erified  daring  recent  years  in  a  very  remarkable  manner.  Let  as 
endeaToo^  to  carry  this  idea  into  the  secret  recesses  of  oar  being,  in 
order  to  discover  its  underlying  principles,  and  how  they  are  related 
to  the  religions  consciousness.  In  other  words,  let  as  illustrate  the 
Theoeophic  Axiom  which  applies  to  our  problem  by  a  qaezy.  Where 
does  TheoBophy  place  unity  ?  On  what  foundation  is  the  noble  super- 
struoture  of  a  purified  and  perfected  spiritual,  social  and  political  union 
to  be  raised  ?  We  answer,  In  the  individual  (M)nscious  mind  or  son! 
unit.  We  postulate  (a)  the  Intellect  or  mind  function  in  its  widest 
oonoeption  as  a  basis  of  anity  ;  and  further  (6)  the  Spiritoal  Soul  in  man 
which  is  behind  and  beyond — and  in  which  Intellect  in  its  fullest  sense 
lies  embedded — as  a  broad  and  sujBEicient  foundation  for  the  practical 
realisation  of  a  harmonious  unity,  extending  from  within  outwards 
and  including  every  relationship  of  man  to  man. 

It  is  only  in  these  regions  of  our  nature  that  unity,  peace,  accord, 
harmony  can  have  development.  And  they  need  in  the  first  place  to  be 
inwardly  evolved  in  each  member  of  the  body,  so  that  the  entire  organ- 
ism of  this  mystieal  body  of  humanity  may  be  harmoniously  blended 
and  its  social,  political  and  religious  relationships  thereby  raised,  throogh 
a  tme  spiritual  unity,  in  all  their  beauty  and  fitness,  for  mutual  help 
aad  service.  Farther  on  we  will  return  to  a  definite  coosideration  of  the 
intelligent  mind  and  spiritual  soul  functions  in  relation  to  an  all-em- 
bracing conscious  unity ;  but  before  doing  so  we  are  impressed  to  take 
up  a  phase  of  the  subject  which  has  a  wide  practical  bearing. 

In  taking  a  broad  and  general  view  of  the  Thosophical  movement, 
the  larger  prominence  appears  to  have  been  given  to  the  first  named  of 
the  above  phases  of  consciousness  ;  the  intellect-  or  mind  function,  of 
which  the  brain  is  the  principal  organ.  It  was,  perhaps,  natural  and  ne- 
cessary ander  the  circumstances  that  this  should  for  a  time,  principally 
absorb  the  attention,  Man's  evolution  during  the  present  century  has 
been  largely  connected  with  intellectual  development.  Investigations 
in  every  department  of  science  and  literature  have  been  immensely  ac- 
celerated, sweeping  away  the  accumulated  rubbish  of  centuries,  and 
among  the  rest  many  of  the  crude  and  materialistic  conceptions  of  the 
religious  idea.  It  was  into  this  arena  of  conflict,  of  intellectual  conten- 
tion, that  what  are  now  known  as  the  Axioms  and  postulates  of  Theo- 
sophy  were  thrown.  And  as  a  theoretical  acquaintance  with  new  ideas 
does  not  make  the  demand  on  those  who  entertain  them  that  their  accept- 
ance by  the  heart  or  soul  would  do-^it  being  so  very  much  easier  to  ac- 
cept propositions  which  appeal  to  the  intellect  than  to  allow  their  prac- 
tical application  to  the  inner  consciousness  and  the  daily  life  and  walk 
in  the  outer  world — it  has  followed,  as  a  consequence,  that  the  Divii^e 
Wisdom-Religion  has  more  admirers  of  the  reiMsonableness  of  its  prin- 
Giplee  than  practisers  of  its  heaven-bom  Axioms. 

It  has. thus  become  obvious  to  the  discerning  spirits  among  us,  that 
inidleot  is  in  advance  of  spirituality  ;  that  soul   developmrat  has  not 
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extended  in  the  same  ratio  as  intellectual  enlightenment.  That  enlaige- 
ment  of  mental  range  is  in  advance  of  sonl-growth.  ELnowledge  hae 
been  accumulated,  but  not  sufficiently  assimilated.  Henoe  the^  need  that 
the  inner  spiritual  conscioosness  be  cultiirated  and  developed,  ae  it  has 
again  been  evidenced  that  '^  Faith,  without  works  is  dead,  being  alone." 
If  the  Theosopbical  movement  is  to  be  permanent,  there  ntnet  be 
an  awakening  to  the  necessity  for  a  far  wider  and  deeper  develop- 
ment of  the  spiritual  side  of  its  teaching,  and  a  corresponding 
advance  in  the  spiritunl  consciousness  of  the  soul  among  ite  ad- 
herents. Its  imperative  need  at  the  present  juncture  is  some  broader 
and  deeper  foundations  than  intellect  alone  can  supply.  It  needs 
that  equipment  which  shall  enable  it  to  capture  the  entire  fortriBSs 
of  the  human  soul ;  more  especially  to  enable  it  to  appeal  to  the  deep 
inner  spiritual  nature  which  is  lying  dormant  in  multitudes  of  men^ 

As  an  illustration  of  our  present  requirement  take  the  following 
brie!  extract  from  the  famous  '  Apology'  of  Robert  Barclay,  a  prominent 
Quaker  teacher  of  the  I7th  century.  He  is  treating  of  the  meetings 
for  silent  meditation  and  worship  by  the  early  •  EViends' : — 

"  As  everyone  is  thus  gathered,  and  so  met  together  inwardly  in 
their  spirits,  as  well  as  outwardly  in  their  persons,  there   the  secret 
power  and  virtue  of  life  is  known  to  refresh  the  soul,  and  the  pure 
motions  and  breathing  of  God's  spirit  are  felt  to  arise......    Yea,  <^oiigli 

there  be  not  a  word  spoken,  yet  is  the  true  spiritual  worship  performed, 
and  the  body  of  Christ  edified ;  yea,  it  may  be,  and  hath  fallen  out 
among  us,  that  divers  meetings  have  passed  without  one  word ;  and  yet 
our  souls  have  been  greatly  edified  and  refneshed,  and  our  hea^rts 
wonderfully  overcome  with  the  secret  sense  of  Qod's  power  and 
spirit,  which  without  words    have  been  ministered  from  one  vessel 

to  another For  not  a  few  have  come  to  be  ooimnoed  of 

the  truth  after  this  manner,  of  which  I  myself,  in  paart,  am  a 
witness,  who  not  by  strength  of  arguments,  Qr  by  a  partioular 
disquisition  of  each  doctrine,  and  convincement  of  my  understand- 
ing thereby,  came  to  receive  and  bear  witness  of  the  truth,  bnt 
by  being  secretly  reached  by  tkk  life ;  for  when  I  came  into  the  silent 
assemblies  of  Grod's  people,  1  felt  a  secret  power  among  them  which 
touched  my  heart,  and  as  I  gave  way  unto  it,  I  found  the  evil  weakemmg 
in  me  and  the  good  raised  upj  and  I  became  thus  knit  and  united  unto 
them,  hungering  more  and  more  after  the  increase  of  this  power  and 
life,  whereby  I  might  feel  myself  perfectly  redeemed.  And,  indeed, 
this  is  the  surest  way  to  become  a  Christian,  to  whom  afterwards  the 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  principles  will  not  be  wanting,  bnt 
will  grow  up  as  much  as  is  needful  as  the  natural  fruit  of  this  good 
root,  and  such  a  knowledge  will  not  be  barren  nor  unfruitful  After 
this  manner  we  desue  therefore  all  that  oome  among  us  to  be  prosely- 
ted, kno¥ring  that  though  thousands  should  be  convinced  by  their 
understanding  of  all  the  truths  we  maintain,  yet  if  they  weee  not 
sensible  of  this  inward  life,  and  tbeir  souls,  not  dwnged  from  nn- 
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rigltteonflBiess  to  rightaonBDesSy  they  ooald  add  nothing  to  as.  For 
Uus  IB  that  cement  whereby  we  are  joined,  &8  to  the  Lord,  so  to  one 
another,  and  without  this  none  can  worship  with  as."  "  The  ever  Un- 
knowahle  and  incognizable  Karana  alone,  the  Causeless  Ganse  of  all 
canaee,  should  have  its  shrine  and  altar  in  the  holy  ever^untrodden 
ground,  of  our  heart-invisible,  intangible,  unmentioned,  save  through  the 
'  still  small  voice'  of  our  spiritual  ooosciousness.  Those  who  worship 
belove  it  ought  to  do  so  in  the  silence  and  the  sanctified  solitude  of  their 
Souls;  making  their  Spirit  the  sole  mediator  between  them  and  the 
Uniyersal  Spirit,  their  good  actions  the  only  priests,  and  their  sinful 
intentions  the  only  visible  and  objective  sacrificial  victims  to  the 
Pfuaneer    ""  Seoret  Doot."  I.,  p.  301. 

Tested  on  the  above  lines,  we  may  ask  where  is  the  kindling 
power  of  this  hidden  life,  whieh  reaches  out  and  touches  other  hearts  P 
In  the  measure  that  it  is  wanting,  need  we  -  wonder  why  the  hnngty 
do  not  throng  our  rooms  asking  to  be  fed  P  Do  not  let  us  say  that  it  is 
the  people's  fault  among  whom  our  lot  is  cast ;  that  they  are  dull,  insen- 
sible and  indifferent,  or  that  they  are  given  over  to  unreason,  or  a  love  of 
superstitious  rites,  &c. ;  or  that  they  have  not  evolved  to  the  exalted  levels 
ol  Theoaophic  thought.  Let  us  rather  see  to  it  that  we  are  more  worthy 
to  serve  their  deepest  needs,  and  thai(  we  have  in  ourselves'  the  con- 
seions  power  that  is  sufficient  to  lay  hold  of  men,  to  unlock  the  portals  of 
the  soul  and  draw  out  the  inward,  silent  yearnings  of  the  heart. 

What  we  need  in  the  public  or  private  advocacy  of  Theosophy 
is,  not  a  teoond-hand^  a  theoretic  presentation  of  ideas,  which  if  treated 
in  a  cold  intellectual  fashion  will  quickly  crystallise  into  dogmas  •  but 
a  demonstration  of  spirit  and  power,  with  all  the  quiet  force  of  an  in- 
ward conviction  that  we  are  dealing  with  ever  present  realities,  which 
shall  convince  those  to  whom  we  appeal  that  there  is  a  sensible  and 
inward  life  in  which  we  have  participated  *  as  it  is  so  well  put  in 
simple  and  cogent  language  by  the  old  Puritan  Apologist  whom  we  have 
q[noted ;  every  sentence  of  which  will  repay  quiet  and  thoughtful  pon- 
dering. And  there  are  certain  conditions  of  consciousness  absolutely 
neoeesary  to  the  possession  of  this  power  with  men.  On  one  occasion 
when  a  great  Teaclier,  with  his  disciples,  was  busily  eng>aged  minis- 
terixig  to  the  physical  and  spiritual  needs  of  the  people,  He,  perceiving 
their  need  said,  addressing  the  disciples,  '<  Come  ye  aside  into  the 
desert  and  rest  awhile."  So  if  we  would  lead  others  to  green  pastures 
and  beside  living  waters,  or  in  other  words,  direct  them  to  the  means 
leading  unto  the  attainment  of  supernal  states  of  consciousness,  we 
mnst  ourselves  enter  into  the  restful  and  blissful  state  of  soul  where 
we  may  cognise  those  higher  states  which  are  indicated  in  the  above 
quotation.  And  as  we  do  so  we  shall  see  it  to  be  a  more  desirable 
acquisition  for  others  than  any  intellectual  acquirements  where  these 
spiritual,  exalting  and  purifying  states  of  consciousness  are  absent. 

And  now  let  us  proceed  with  a  little  closer  examination  of  (a)  the 
ItMiUt^  Of  mindfwietum  a$  a  btuis  of  unity. 
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And  here  of  course  we  differ  from  a  mere  physical  science  theory 
as  regards  the  origin  of  mind,  of  the  intellect,  of  the  reasoning  faculty 
in  man.  If  we  postulate  a  physical  basis  only  for  these  powers,  it 
seems  to  us  that  the  realisation  of  unity  and  harmony  is  a  hopeless  and 
impossible  dream  ;  as  origin  in  variety  of  environment  merely  would 
of  necessity  render  unity  impossible.  We  must  look  further  and  deeper 
for  our  origins.  Therefore  we  venture  to  lay  it  down  as  an  unassailable 
Axiom  that  the  potentialities  and  powers  of  mind  and  intellect 
traced  to  their  source,  are  derived  from  the  One  Universal  Mind  and 
Intellect.  Through  whatever  channels  they  may  have  come  to  us  their 
source  is  the  same  for  all  that  is.  It  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of 
these  papers,  and  the  writer' does  not  possess  the  necessaiy  qualifications 
to  trace  out  the  genealogy  of  intellect  or  mind. '  But  reasoning  from 
analogy,  on  our  own  low  level,  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  as 
they  have  their  origin  in  the  universal  intelligent  mind,  they  are  of 
necessity  related  to  developments  of  intellect  and  mind  other  than  what 
we  know  as  human  ;  and  thus,  are  for  us  all-inclusive.  Wherever  in 
the  wide  expanse  of  the  infinite  Kosmos,  mind  m,  we  participate  in  the 
like  quality  and  attribute.  This  is  a  helpful  and  consolatory  thought, 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  us  in  regard  to  our  individual  soul- life, 
with  its  perplexities,  trials,  sorrows  and  temptations  ;  ever  pointing  us 
onward  and  upward  into  the  serene  atmosphere  of  universal,  spiritual 
consciousness. 

That  there  are  living  Entities,  Intelligences  of  varying  orders  and 
power,  by  and  through  whom  the  principle  of  intellect  or  mind  comes 
to  ns/as  through  living  channels,  is  an  occult  teaching  of  supreme  im- 
port. We  are  told  that  ours  are  derived  through  the  Hierarchy  of  mind- 
powers  rulini^:  the  planet  Yenns,  These  intimations*  are  valuable  in 
giving  definiteness  to  our  thought  on  this  interesting  subject  ;  and  also 
as  indicating  the  wide  fi^ld  and  scope  of  our  thinking  powers,  and  their 
relation  to  other  worlds  and  orders  of  beings.  We  are  familiar  with  the 
great  diversities  which  obtain  in  the  development  of  mind ;  various 
causes  are  accountable  for  it,  as  the  difference  in  the  age  of  individual 
egos,  and  in  the  varied  use  made  of  opportunities  for  growth  and  devel- 
opment. If  we  could  convey  to  each  one  equal  light  and  knowledge ; 
if  we  could  separate  each  one  from  selfish  and  personal  interests ;  if  we 
could  subdue  in  each  the  passional  nature,  and  if  all  possessed  a  perfect- 
ly  developed  physical  instrument,  the  reasoning  faculty  would  act  in 
perfect  unison  in  all  mankind  ;  all  would  be  joined  together  in  the  same 
mind  and  the  same  judgment*  And  this  would  follow  in  consequence  of 
there  being  an  essential  oneness  and  unity  in  all  the  attributes  of  our 
mind,  from  the  fact  that  we  all  draw  and  all  derive  this  faculty  from 
the  same  source. 

Combined  with  the  higher  aspect  of  the  intellect  or  mind  in  man, 
we  iiave  (5)  the  Spirttnal  8oul  as  the  lasts  of  Unity j  the  foundation  of 
our  spiritual  nature,  its  upward  tendencies  and  activities.  As  we  derive 
our    intellectual  powers  from   a  Divine  source,   so  also  the  spiritual 
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soal — ^the  fonndation  of  onr  religious  life  and  needs — is  an  efflox  of 
the  Divine  Life,  the  Infinite  Spirit  or  soul  which  is  termed  the  Logos, 
the  highest  manifestation  of  Deity.  Here  again,  there  are  doubtless 
many  to  us  unknown  series  of  orders  of  divine  Energies,  and  niaDifesta- 
tioDs  of  spiritual  Powers  whereby  and  throagb  whom  this  the  highest 
principle  of  our  nature  has  been  evolved.  This  wondroas  spiritual 
essence,  the  very  soul  of  our  soul,  is  said  to  have  been  imparted  to  us  by 
a  Hierarchy  of  highly  evolved  spiritaal  Beings  who  rale  the  planet 
Mercury.  Be  this  as  it  may — and  the  fact  of  the  deification  of  the  planets 
by  the  Ancients,  the  Greeks  and  others,  points  in  this  direction — we  have 
the  fact  that  man's  spiritaal  soal  is  almost  oniversally  acknowledged  to 
be,  in  an  especial  manner  and  degree,  an  emanation  from  Deity.  All 
mankind  possess  this  Divine  Life  ;  it  contains  the  potentialities  of  unli- 
mited possibilities.  It  is  the  bed-rock  of  all  true  religious  science.  It 
is  that  which  is  at  the  back  of  all  the  immense  variety  of  religious  devel- 
opment. 

Having  referred  to  the  origins  of  the  Spiritual  Soul  and  the  intelli- 
gent mind,  which  together  make  up  onr  spiritual,  the  highest  depart- 
ment of  our  natnre,  let  us  briefly  note  some  of  the  chief  activities  and 
manifestations  of  mind  and  soul  in  the  religions  life.  We  must  confine 
ourselves  within  narrow  limits,  a  few  hints  only  must  suffice  on  one  or 
two  important  questions,  that  might  be  extended  so  as  to  embrace  all 
haman  activities ;  but  as  the  questions  we  are  about  to  introduce  lie  at 
the  centre  of  conscionsuess,  their  relation  to  all  other  mental  or 
thought  activities  will  be  easily  perceived.  It  is  to  conscience,  and 
what  is  known  as  the  condition  of  consciousness,  as  expressed  in  many 
religions  by  the  knowledge,  enlargement  and  peace  accruing  from  the 
for^ivt-ness  of  sins,  that  we  wish  to  draw  attention. 

It  is  those  Higher  powers  in  as  which  create,  or  institute  a  Court 
of  Appeal,  wherein  conscience  presides,  to  which  we  at  all  times  refer 
whatever  comes  before  us  for  choice,  judgment  or  decision.  '*  The 
voice  of  conscience  brings  a  message  to  us  direct  from  the  inner 
shrine  of  being.  That  divine  principle  within  us  which  knows  by 
virtue  of  its  own  native  powers  the  ethical  bearing  of  any  doubtful 
ques(iion  or  transaction.  Having  no  need  for  time  to  consider  or  reason, 
bot  whose  judgment  is  instantaneous  and  unmistakable  ;  the  soul 
being  before  the  tribunal  of  its  own  Divinity,  for  a  brief  moment  the  warn- 
ing voice  is  heard."  If  at  all  times  responded  to  and  obeyed,  what  peace, 
harmony  and  unity  would  be  reali^^ed  !  But  alas !  unfortunately  for  himself 
and  society  man  does  not  at  all  times  follow  its  *  still  small  voice,'  its 
h'ght  and  guidance ;  his  selfish  instincts  and  passions  coming  in  the  way 
None  the  less  this  monitor  is  always  with  us,  and  we  conscionsly  or  nn- 
consciously  refer  to  it  our-  varied  activities  in  every -day  life,  oar 
thoughts  on  any  given  subject,  onr  feelings  and  our  actions.  The  Mind 
and  Spiritual  Soul  is  therefore  the  source  of  the  moral  and  religious 
instincts  ;  in  this  two-fold  development  of  our  natnre  we  have  the  basis 
of  the  religions  life  and  faculties.     The  essence  of  oar  reasoning  powers, 
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and  of  our  Spiiitaal  Soul  powers,  facalties  and  qaalities  oombined^form 
the  nnitj  of  oar  being  and  our  willing,  and  are  the  basis  of  our  actions ; 
and  through  conscience  our  willing  and  acting  find  guidance. 

It  follows,  in  the  measure  that  men's  consciences  are  eqn.^.U^ 
developed,  are  allowed  equal  freedom,  and  have  equal  \)ghU 
they  will  necessarily  be  in  accord,  and  will  speak  the  sanjie 
thing.  It  is  this  equality  of  spiritual  development  which  we 
should  labour  to  promote.  Let  oar  religious  instincts  be  given  fiioe 
play  and  they  will  naturally  and  necessarily  flow  toward  the  same  Divijowe 
fountain  from  whence  they  came.  It  is  on  these  great  scientific  prifx- 
ciplea  of  our  spiritual  nature  that  the  Universal  Eeligion  of  mankind 
will  be  built.  It  is  this  unity  of  our  higher  and  essential  nUture  which 
we  are  just  beginning  to  dimly  perceive. 

Let  us  DOW  turn  to  the  other  phase  of  mind  activity  we  have  named 
as  especially  falling  within  the  scope  of  the  religious  conscionsnASS  ; 
that  which  relates  to  the  *  forgiveness  of  sins' — a  con  dition  aptly  sum- 
med up  in  scripture  language  as  "  Having  a  conscience  void  of  offence 
toward  God  (our  own  higher  inner  self),  and  toward  men." 

There  must  be  a  deeply  felt  want  in  the  soul  which  finds  expression 
in  the  desire  to  seek  and  obtain  forgiveness.  And  the  unrest  and 
sorrow  which  the  sense  of  sin  and  the  need  of  forgiveness  create  can- 
not be  set  down  as  altogether  the  result  of  ignorance  ;  nor,  that  the  only 
or  chief  remedy  lies  with  the  intellect,  in  the  enlightenment  of  the 
mind  regarding  one's  place  in  the  evolutionary  scheme  of  the  universe. 
This. of  course  is  valuable,  and  with  some  a  necessary  precedent,  but 
not  with  all.  We  conceive  of  t)ie  highest  Divine  Beings  as  filled  with 
pity,  compassion  and  self-sacrificing  Love ;  and  we  always  associate 
these  qualities  with  the  idea  of  forbearance,  mercy  and  forgiveness. 
The  great  question  is,  how  are  their  exercises  to  be  reconciled  with  the  no 
less  noble  attribute  oi justice  ?  That  they  are  perfectly  reooncilable  w« 
cannot  doubt. 

There  is  an  incident  recorded  in  that  wonderful  collection  of  divine 
ideas,  the  Christian  Gospels,  wherein  one  came  to  Jesus  and  propounded 
theqaestion:  ''Master,  if  my  brother  offend  agaiust  me  how  many 
times  shall  I  forgive  him— until  seven  times  ?"  And  be  replied  "  Veri- 
ly I  say  unto  yon,  not  until  s^en  times,  but  uato  seventy  times  seven.'' 
And  theu,  as  was  his  wont  on  all  occasions  when  tested  with 
knotty  and  difficult  '  questions  of  conscience,*  he  proceeds  to  expound 
unto  those  present  the  deep  underlying  principles  contained  in  the  case 
brought  before  him.  And  he  sums  up  with  the  pregnant  words, 
'*  Verily,  I  say  unto  you,  if  ye  from  your  hearts  forgive  not  vf&j  one 
his  brothbT  their  trespasses,  neither  will  your  Heavenly  Father  forgive 
you  your  trespasses."  This  statement  of  Jesus  covers  the  entire  ques- 
tion of  forgiveness,  and  if  logically  traced  out  removes  every  impedi* 
ment  which  besets  not  only  cases  such  as  that  propounded  by  his  ques- 
tioner, but  every  other  difficult  '  oi|.se  of  conscience*  which  may  arise. 
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On  another  occaBiou  he  is .  represented  as  exclaiming,  '*  Alas !  for  the 
world  becanse  of  offences  .  •  .  •  and  alas !  for  that  man  by  whom 
they  oome !"  Let  the  reader  pause,  and  consider  his  own  '  state  of  con- 
flciousness'  in  regard  to  this  weighty  matter  of  ^'  from  the  heart  for- 
^▼innf  our  brother  his  trespasses."  And,  having  taken  the  measure  of 
himself  by  this  rale,  let  him  extend  his  thought  to  his  friends  and 
intimate  acquaintances,  to  his  neighbours  and  to  the  world  in  general  ; 
let  him  as  far  as  may  be  weigh  their  spirits  and  their  motives,  taking 
the  measure  of  their  states  of  consciousness  by  their  words  and  actions  ; 
and  he  will  be  astonished  to  find  how  very  few  among  them,  so  far  as  he 
can  honestly  judge,  fulfil  the  necessary  conditions  to  the  enjoying  of  a 
state  of  full  and  complete  'forgiveness  of  sins'.  '  Now  let  us  turn  to  the 
other  clause  of  this  perfectly  balanced  announcement.  *'  Neither  will 
your  Heavenly  Father  forgive  you  your  trespasses."  Here,  for  an  under- 
standing of  the  meaning  of  Jesus,  all  turns  upon  a  correct,  an  intuitive 
apprehension  of  the  meaning  of  what  is  intended  and  included  in  the 
words  "  Heavenly  Father."  We  have  need  to  remember,  to  apprehend 
so  far  as  we  are  able,  the  profound  truth  conveyed  in  the  idea  of  the 
impenonaUty  of  Ood,  before  we  can  rightly  understand  and  appreciate 
the  endearing  relationship  conveyed  in  the  words,  '  Heavenly  Father.' 
Who  then  is  this  '  Our  Father  which  is  in  Heaven'  who  forgives  us  our 
sins  and  transgressions  ?  For  our  present  purpose  we  may  answer — 
whatever  wider  application  may  be  given — it  is  none  other  than  our 
Highest  Divine  Self,  which  is  ever  seeking  to  lead  us  aright,  to  guide 
OB  into  paths  of  obedience  and  restful  peace,  in  accord  with  the  behests 
of  his  viceregent.  Conscience,  of  whom  we  have  already  treated. 

Briefly,  the  enjoyment  and  the  bestowal  of  the  '  forgiveness  of 
sins'  resolves  itself  into  'states  of  religious  consciousness  ;'  and  it  is  for 
ufs  to  use  those  means  which  are  always  at  hand,  whereby  we  may  rise 
4>nt  of  those  lower  material  and  passional  planes  in  which  we  have 
been  wont  to  think  and  act,  into  the  higher  and  heavenly  regions 
where  *  Our  Father'  alwaycs  is.  And  in  the  measure  in  which  we 
do  80,  we  shall  both  enjoy  and  practi&e  *  the  forgiveness  of  sins,*  and 
be  able  to  join  in  the  Ancient  Confession  of  the  Christian  Church, 
••I  believe  in  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  in  the  Life  Everlasting." 

W.  A.  Mayers. 
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THE  following  is  an  attempt  at  a  translation  of  the  '  yijnllna-Nia.ukSr' 
(knowledge-boat)  of  Srirnat  Sankar&chdrya.  It  is  one  of  his 
numeroas  short  and  sweet  writings,  which  set  forth  his  thesis  of  the 
Advaita  philosophy.  The  copy  in  my  possession  was  apparently  taken 
down  from  the  original,  about  Samvat  1913,  by  some  unskilfnl  hand 
who  evidently  did  not  trouble  himself  on  the  score  of  grammar  and 
orthography.  It  consists  of  the  text  and  the  commentary,  which  latter 
is  very  valuable  as  giving  us  a  connected  view  of  the  prominent  points 
of  Yedantism,  in  so  far  as  they  can  be  gathered  from  certain  passages  in 
Sruti  and  Smriti, 

Verse  1.  *'I  am  the  same  higher  eternal  Brahman,  the  reality 
which  one  whose  mind  is  purified  by  religious  austerities,  sacrifice  and 
gifts  (in  charity),  &c.,  and  who  is  unattached  to  the  position  of  kingship 
&c.,  arrives  at,  having  abandoned  everything  owing  to  a  sense  of  its 
insignificance." 

Oommeniary : — **  Salutation  to  the  preceptors  !  I  salute  N&riyana 
the  dispeller  of  the  darkness  of  one  who  is  stupefied  with  ignorance,  the 
illuminator  of  those  that  are  to  be  illuminated,  and  who  is  of  a  pure  and 
wise  nature."  Here  the  revered  Sankaracharya,  revealing  the 
*  knowledge-boat'  for  the  sake  of  those  desirous  to  go  to  the  other  shore 

of  the  ocean  of  nescience,   hints  at  the  ^f^^rn  Uhe  entitled)    by 

the  phrase  cI^qif^RT^.  Tapas  is  the  doing  of  one's  religious 
duties  in  accordance  with  his  caste  and  stage  of  life-  Yajna  implies 
sacrificing  with  a  mind  to  credit  it  all  to  the  *  Lord'.  Dana  means  the 
giving  in  a  disinterested  way  of  objects  snch  as  gold^  Ac,  to  Brfthmanas 

at  holy  places.    The  term  ^11^  includes  the  worship  of  the  qualified 

Brahman  and  the  study  of  the  Vedas.  5^5^^*  denotes  one  whosQ 
mind  is  purified,  purged  of  all  taint,  rendered  capable  of  distinguishiiig  be- 
tween the  eternal  and  the  non-eternal.  As  the  Smriti  says,  '*  sacrifice,  reli-^ 
gious  gifts,  and  penance  are  the  purifiers  of  men."  (Bh.  GitIL,  XVIII).  So 
the  Sruti,  ^  Him  the  Brahmanas  desire  to  know  by  repetition  of  the  Vedas, 
by  sacrifice,  religious  gifts  and  penance  and  fast."  Hence  "  f^^"  means 
one  whose  longing  for  the  objects  of  enjoyment  has  gone.  The  word 
9)|f^  (in  ^^r^^i^),  &c.,  includes  the  higher  world ;  since  his  desire  has 

faded  after  the  recognition  of  the  perishable  nature  of  all  things  up  to 
the  world  of  WS.  So  the  Smriti,  *'  From  the  world  of  BrahmA,  all  the 
worlds  repeat  themselves,  oh  Arjuna !''  (Bh.  Grit&,  YIII).  Also  the 
Sruti,  "  Just  as  here  below,  the  sum  of  things  got  together  by  actions 
fades  away,  so  in  the  next  world,  does  the  sum  gathered  t<^ther 

by  meritorious  wofks."    (Munduka  Upanishad).  The  Vf^PKIlf^  is  with' 
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out  longing,  like  one  who,  being  desirons  of  water,  does  not  set  him- 
self in  activity  in  respect  of  a    place   where   he    has    detected   the 

mirage.  ^131^  ments  having  abandoned  everything  which  comes 
under  the  notion  of  injanction,  i.e.,  which  is  falsely  imagined  in 
Brahman,  like  silver  in  nacre.  So  the  scriptives  say,  *'  The  world, 
although  apparent,  does  not  exist;  being  uiisubstintial,  in  Thee  Who  art 

taintless.    I  am  Brahman  there  is  nothing  different  from  me."  cTcel5(rHtfcT 

means,  beoomes  a  participator  in  the    highest   frnit.     Here  some  one 

might  object :  '*  Tme  enough,   there  can  be  an  attainment  of  ^ff  &c.> 

which  is  not  had  on  hand ;  but  how  can  M^  be  an  object  of  attainment 
that  is  eternally  attained  P"  To  which  we  reply  :  The  Sruti,  "  The 
knower  of  self  crosses  grief,"  says  that  the  idea  of  result  attaches  even 
to  that  which  is  already  at  hand.  By  '  ^^^  the  revered  Sankara 
negatives  the  notion  of  difference.  The  sentence  thus  means  :  '  I  am 
that  same  unsurpassed,  ali-pervading  Brahman  which  is  eternal  and  not 
to  be  sublated  in  the  triad  of  time."  The  Sruti  supporting  this  non- 
difference  is  the  celebrated  *  That  art  Thou' 

Verse  2.  "  I  am  that  same  higher  eternal  Brahman — the  reality 
which  the  knowing  (person),  practising  contemplation,  attains,  having 
invoked  a  compassionate  preceptor,  resting  in  Brahman  and  quiescent 
with  devotion,  and  having  pondered  ever  his  own  nature/' 

Gommentary : — The  attainment  of  the  Highest  Reality  comes  of 
'WT,  ^^^,  f^^W,  This  is  now  set  forth.  Having  invoked  the 
35,  in  a  gentle  mood  and  with  devotion  on  the  part  of  the  STPaf^rfr^i.e., 

having  propitiated  him  by  mind,  speech  and  body.  The  3^  must  be 
possessed  of  kindness  towards  the  suffering.  He  must  have  repose  in  faith 

in  Brahman,  and  also  must  be  SI^TRTy  i.e.,  raised  above  the  pairs  of 
opposites.  Says  the  Sruti,  "  One  must  go,  fuel  in  hand,  to  a  preceptor 
▼eprasd  in  the  Vedas  and  resting  in  Brahman,  in  order  to  obtain  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Reality."  (Munduka  Upanishad).  ^•R  is  the  fixing  of  the 
mind,   by   means  of  illusirations,   on  the   Reality  studied   through  a 

lHl<^l^«T  means  the  constant  directing  of  the  flow  of  thought 
(on  the  tW)  by  means  of  the  subtle  modification  of  the  mind.  3^  in 
^<<4l(HllVl  '**®**^  *^8,t  essence  by  means  of  which  the  non-intelligent 
elements  155  *^"»  ^^  illuminated.  The  Sruti  "  The  self,  indeed,  is  to 
be  seen,  to  be  heard,  to  be  thought  of  and  to  be  pondered  over",  sums  up 

the  necessary  requirements*  i.e.,  S^  WF  and  Rr^^^T^F. 

m  in  ^Tfif  denotes  that  it  is  untainted  with  nescience  and  its 
effects.  Brahman  is  of  the  Nature  of  bliss,  so  the  Sruti  says,  **  bliss  is 
Brahman.  This  19T  whose  essence  is  bliss,  am  1".  Thus  the  non* 
diflwenoe  is  farougfat  out. 
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Verse  3.  **I  am  the  same  higher  ^51  which  is  of  the  aatnre  of  joy,  a;tid 
light,  in  which   the  pheDomenal  is  negatiTed,  which  is  devoid  of  fimita- 

tions,  the  JJ^W  (the  fourth),  to  be  approached  only  by  the  metktal  modifi- 
cation in  the  form  '^  I  am  Brahman." 

Commentary  : — Here  somebody  might  object  :  **  Joy  is  found 
with  respect  to  Brahmi,  Indra,  Ac,  then  why  limit  the  ^W*^ 
to  WT  only?"  To  which  we  reply:  "Just  as  wells  and  tanks 
are  included  in  a  larg^  store  of  water,  and  the  purposes  of 
bathing  and  drinking,  ArC.,  are  equally  served  by  the  latter, 
80  also  the  comparatively  insignificant  joy  with  respect  to  Brahm& 
and  Indra,  &c.,  is  included  in  the  limitless  joy  of  tVT.  There- 
fore Brahman  is  of  the  essence  of  the  highest  joy.  The  Smtis  say 
*'  All  beings  live  upon  only  a  part  of  the  W*P5  to  this"  (Tait,  Up.  11). 
"  Brahman  is  Truth,  Knowledge,  and  Infinite."  (16.  II).  In  order  to 
exclude  the  idea  that  it  must  be  illuminated  in  its  turn  by  something 
else,  the  epithet  '  self-shining' is  used.  The  Smriti  says:  ''It  is  the 
light  of  lights  ani  is  said  to  be  beyond  darkness*"  Yasishtha  says, 
"  On  account  of  the  common  attributes  of  impartiteness,  all-pervading- 
nesB  and  imperisbableness,  there  is  no  difference  between  Brahman 
and  ether;  VS  simply  has  intelligence  in  addition".  A  doubt 
is  raised:  '*  'T^T  on  account  of  its  connection  with  body,  Ao.j  must 
also  be  connected  with  religieuf  merit  and  demerit".     To    remove  this 

difficulty  the  term  f«t^{R^9^  is  used.  The  general  idea  is  '*  untaint- 
ed". The  Smriti  says  '*  Oh  Kaunteya  !  although  in  the  body,  it  neither 
acts  nor  is  tainted".  So  the  Sruti  also,  ''  Without  attachment,  not  to 
be  tainted".  Thus  it  is  a  complete  whole.  To  remove  the  doubt — that 
being  limited  and  consequently  oogniifed  as  containing  elMientit  of 
variety  it  cannot  be  called  a  whole^^-f  he  term  ^(n?*dnp<T  is  need.  It 
means  ''  devoid  of  the  difference  between  the  individual  and  the  Hiflfhest 
Self."  Thus  we  have  tho  idea  of  aeomplete,  real,  one  whole  ;  j*n«t  a)s  one 
sun  shines  as  thougiir  it  were  manifold  in  different  pools'  of  wa/6er. 
So  the  Sruti,  "  One  god  concealed  in  all  beings,  pervading  all,  Ac." 
(Sve.  Up.)  '*  The  individual  soul  and«the  Lord  are  the  two  halves  a#it 

were  of  ^i\^^^  called  1T^  (Delusion),  Ac" 

A  question  is  asked :  ''  In  what  way  is  Brahman  to  be  known  F"  The 

reply  is  furnished  in  ^^  «4ll6^ty*II*«Ii^".  The  f^T  must  be  qaalified 
by  6^    untainted  by  the  l^jas  and  Tamas  qualities.      "  If  Brahman 

(to    raise    another    qxiestion)   is    oog^nked  by    f|[   it   is  |((r({<J4i)^^« 

"  Not  so,"  we  reply.  '^  .Just  a»  on  aoeoant  of  the  blindness  of  the  eye,  one 
does  not  perceive  the  sun,  although  it  illuminates  the  senses,  while  on 
its  removal  he  perceives  the  sun  by  the  sun's  own  streiiglfr  aMd  dees  not 
illuminate  the  self -shining  sun  ;  so  also  the  modification  >n  the  foriOi  **  1 
am  that,''  does  not  illuminate  Brahman,  but  sublatestMhB  igikttk'anoe  whioh 
besets  the  mind   while  Brahman  is  shining  by  its  owiii  Ught.     So  fbe 
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Sroii,  "  That,  by  whose  light,  all  this  shines."  This  TO  .is  again 
Pre^nf^  which  is  denoted   by  the  term  W^. 

Verse  4.  '*  I  amtheoeiTie  higher  eternal  WB  by  ignorance  regard- 
ing wJbL^in  the  whole  UniTerse  is  presented,  and  by  a  consciousness  of 
whose  natare  the  same  presently  vanishes ;  which  transcends  mind  and 
speech,  which  is  pare  and  free." 

Commentary: — The  sabstanoe  is,  nescience  haying  been  sublated  by 
knowledge,  the  phenomenal  world,  which  is  an  effect  thereof,  also  ceases 
to  exist  £or  a  wise  man.  The  connexion  is,  I  am  that  same  Brahman,  by 
ignorance  of  whose  natore  the  perception  of  the  Kosmos  takes  place.' 
Jost  as,  so  long  as  the  knowledge  of  nskcre  does  not  arise,  the  knovv ledge 
of  silver  continues  to  be  apprehended  as  real  ;  so  also  as  long  as  there 
is  no  intuitive  presentation  of  Brahman,  whose  natare  is  *  exifitence, 
knowledge  and  joy,  so  long  also  the  fictitious  world  appears  as  though 

it  possessed  the  characteristic  of  substantiality.     ^^rcRSI^^    means 

afterthehearingof  the  great  sen tence(cTTf^W,  Ac.),  i.e.,  when  the  con- 
seiottB  presentation  in  the  form,  '  lam*  Brahman,*  arises,  the  wJiole  world 
TaniahsB,  i.e.,  ceases  to  shine  for  those  who  rest  in  Brahman,  that  in  iti^f  own 
natare,  a3  though  for  persons  acting  like  the  bewildered  and  the  mad.  As 
it  is  said  in  the  Bhilgavata  Pur&na,  "The  accomplished  man  does  not  notice 
this  perishable  body,  whether  it  continues  or  is  shuffled  off;  in  the  same 
way  one  who  is  intoxicated  does  not  notice  whet^her  a  garment 
is  OQ  or  off  him."  The  general  idea  is,  activity  takes  place  in  the  man- 
ner of  a  dry  leaf  driven  by  the  wind  of  breath.  This  Brahman  likewise 
does  not  fall  within  the  sphere  of  the  operation  of  mind  and  speech.  So 
the  Sruti  says, ''  from  whom  words  turn  aside,  having  failed  to  gra^p  it 
along  with  the  mind,  &c."  (Tait.  Up.  II.) 

r^JfU  means  devoid  of  the  attributes  of  being  a  doer,  Ac.,  belonging 
to  the  qon-self.     This  iWff  which  is  "(l^'l,  am  I- 

Verse  5.  *^  1  am  the  same  higher  eternal  Brahman,  which  transcends 
the  three  states,  is  one  without  duality,  which  shines  fully  to  those  in 
trance,  when  negation  has  been  made  by  means  of  sentences  like  '  It  is 
not  so ;  it  is  not  so,  &o.*  " 

Commentary: — The  versepointsout  the  purpose  served  by  a  negation  of 
the  world  of  appearances.  The  connection  is  "  I  am  that  Brahman,  which 
shines  fully  to  those  in  ^rf^  (in  a  state  where  there  ia  a  complete  ad. 
JDstmBnt  of  the  inner  workings  to  external  influences).  When  the  negation 
has  been  made,  «.  e.,  when  the  imagined  limitation  has  been  ^et  aside, 
they  see  TST  in  everything — thos» ascetics,  who  Lave  all  denireH  qomched, 
whose  egoism  in  the  form  '  I,'  *Mine,'  &o.,  has  vanished,  whose  mental  mo- 
difications are  plunged  in  pure  Being,  and  whose  natare  in  that  of  a  Jivan- 
mukta  (absolved  while  living).  The  meaning  is,  "  Jaet  as  one  in  dark- 
ness not  apprehending  the  real  form  of  a  rope,  out  of  error  sees*  a  Bnake 
in  the  same  rope,  and  when  a  negation  has  been  made  in  the  form, 
*  This  is  rope  merely,  no  serpent  this,'   the  true  idea  of  a  rope  arises. 
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so  also  in  the  present  case."  As  has  been  said,  ''The  egoism 
relating*  to  the  body  having  vanished,  and  the  Highest  Self  having  been 
cosrnizecii  there  takes  plaee  mental  concentration  wherever  the  mind  goes." 
The  three  states  are  SflTT^  ?W,  where  the  Qjq  is  a  witness  of  dreams* 
&c.,  and  H'^FH  where  he  sees  no  dreams  at  all.  He  is  called  sftcf  when 
transcending  these  states.     The  Srnti  says   '*  This  person   is  without 

attachment."     The  term  ^S^cl  is  nsed  to  exclade  the  idea  of  the  Fsvara 

of  the  cTFT^^,  &c, 

^,^*^  implies  the  absence  of  the  three  sorts  of  difference  beginning 
with  **  that  from  its  own  kind."  ^^  is  that  JIW  which  forms  the  sub- 
stratum on  which  all  things  are  superimposed. 

Verse  6.  "  I  am  the  same  higher  eternal  M^  by  the  particles  of 
whose  joy  the  whole  world  becomes  ^^T  W'l'^H^ ;  in  whose  pure  Being 
all  this  shines;  and  by  a  true  cognition  of  whose  natnre,  all  the  rest  has 
to  be  abandoned-" 

Commentary  : — The  import  of  the  verse  is,  the  absence  of  independ- 
ent existence  of  ^T^-  The  source  of  joy  is  here  represented  to  be  Brah- 
man. As  is  said  "  ^tT^WcT  fSiq^,  &c."  Throu«;h  Brahman,  this  inani- 
mate  Universe  consisting  of  names  and  forms,  appears  as  though  it 
were  of  the  nature  of  happiness-  This  whole  of  things  is  through  error 
imao^ined  in  ^S,  just  as  a  man  is  imagined  in  a  ]arap*post.  On  the  other 
hand  when  the  erroneous  impression  is  dispelled  Brahman  shines  forth 
in  its  own  nature,  so  that  the  world  has  no  existence  apart  from  and 
independent  of.  Brahman. 

When  Brahman  has  been  intuitively  presented  by    means  of  ?WI 

m^  and  r*ir^^W«T,  the  rest,  which  in  the  state  of  delusion  appearn 
to  be  invested  with  the  character  of  substantiality,  has  to  be  set  aside 
(in  so  far  as  it  appears  distinct). 

Verse  7.  "  I  am  the  same  higher  eternal  Brahman,  which  is 
formless  and  exceedingly  luminous,  deathless,  infinite,  all -pervading, 
the  source  of  all  beings,  without  desire  and  attachment,  and  which  haa 

to  be  arrived  at  by  means  of  the  mystic  ™^« 

Commentary  : — The  verse  shows  that  Brahman  is  the  cause  of  the 
world,  so  lone  as  we  keep  in  view  the  state  of  false  superim position. 
Brahman  is  ^^^cT  because  devoid  of  the  limitations  of  time  or  place,  and 
is  the  cause  of  the  world  of  appearances  in  this  sense  that  the  latter  being 
imagined  must  not  exist  out  of  the  substratum.  As  the  Sruti  says,  "  From 
that  self  sprang  the  ether,  &c."  One  should  not  raise  the  doubt  that 
since  it  is  the  anchor  of  this  Universe  of  diverse  elements,  it  must  also  be 
cniiueo^^^^'d  with  merit  and  demerit,  because  to  exclude  this  notion  this 
term  ^Hf  F^^  ^^  exprtssly  used. 

I>:nir  devoid  of  otroism  in  respect  of  the  position  of  a  doer,  <fcc.,  it 
has  n>  G(mnection  with  religious  works  of  whatever  sort.  The  term 
f«ltl5'  denotes  absence  of  a  longing  for  the  fruit  of  one's  actions-  So  says 
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'*  Works  do  not  taint  me  ;  J  have  no  desire  for  the  fruit  of  works." 
TJbe  *  taint'  here  spoken  of  is  the  bond  which  oonstitntes  the  cycle  of  births 
and  re-births. 

f<l*(*^  is  of  an  anspicions  natnre.  Brahman  is  W^filiHfl"  either 
because  it  is  known  through  the  Ved&nta  Sastras  which  are  the 
effects,  as  it  were,  of  the  syllable  ^^^'or  else  through  the  repetition  of  the 

same  syllable  after  having  checked  the  mind,  in  the  lotus  of  the  heart, 
by  means  of  the  Yogic  power.  The  Mah&bharata  says,  "  The  Yogis  see 
the  light  while  practising  Yoga".  As  is  said,  '*  He  who  relinquishes  his 
body,  after  uttering  the  sellable  sffl^  which  is  the  imperishable  f?T,and 

remembering  me,  goes  to  the  highest  goal."  Brahman  is  formless  be- 
cause in  reality  it  has  no  fictitious  adjuncts.  It  is  exceedingly 
.shining,  because  of  its  own  light.  It  is  deathless,  because  devoid  of 
birth,  death,  <fec.,  which   constitute  the  attributes  of  the  non-soul. 

Verse  8.  "  I  am  the  same  higher  eternal  Brahman,  in  the  ocean  of 
joy  relative  to  which,  when  a  man  is  plunged  therein,  the  whole  play  of 
Desoience  and  the  phenomenal  disappears,  and  which  is  the  wonderful 
cause." 

Commentary: --It  is  here  suggested  that  the  external  objects  of 
enjoyment  have  no  attraction  for  one  who  is  delighting  in  the  joy  of 
Brahman.  The  effects  of  nescience,  vast  in  extent,  disappear  when 
a  mail  rests  in  his  mental  modification  after  it  has  assumed  the  form  of 
Brahman.  The  analogy  is  here  of  a  man  who,  blind  by  day,  does  not 
notice  the  manifold  activities  around    him.   •  The  same   is  the  case  with 

a  person  who  has  become  a  'n^'^^'  *^^    whose     inner  eye     has     been 

opened.     Brahman  is  termed  ^^^fcT  because     the     effects  take   place 

without  the  intervention  of  instruments,  agents,  &c.  It  is  a  mf^^  be- 
cause associated  with  ^\m  which  is  the  really  evolvinor  cause.  (THe 
elements  a»d  their  effecta  being  the  evolvers.) 

Verse  9.  ''  The  person  who  respectfully  and  with  a  devout  mind 
repeats  or  hears  continually  with  concentrated  attention  this  prayer, 
which  serveR  t^o  unite  one  to  his  own  natnre,  becomes  Vishnu  himself  : 
v%B  have  this  on  the   authority  of    the  Vedas." 

Commentary  : — This  declares  the  fruit  of  the  repetition,  &c.,  of  the 
above  lines.  One  has  to  constantly  repeat  this  prayer,  which  cuts  down  the 
▼ast  barrier  of  difference,  and  has  also  to  keep  it  constantly  in  memory. 
He  must  hear  the  same  with  a  fixed  attention,  and  as  the  result,  he  will, 

even  in  this  life,  become  f^^  himself.  So  the  Sruti,  *'  One  who  knows 
^S  becomes  WI   himself". 

Concluding  Sloka  :  *'  One  should  cross  to  the  opposite  shore  of 
the  sea  of  ignorance  by  taking  hold  of  this  '  boat  of  knowledge.' 
He  who  cuts  asunder  his  longing  by  means  of  the  sword  of  knowledge 
goes  tiO  the  abode  of  Vi.-^hnu, — he,  the  blessed  man." 

G.  A.  Pucp, 
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GLIMPSES  OF  THEOSOPHICAL  CHRISTIANITY. 

PROBABLY  the  large  majority  of  those  who  have  cast  in  their  lot 
with  the  Theosophical  Society  would  to-day  be  prepared  to  admit 
that  religion  is  one,  bat  religious  systems  are  many ;  thar.  in  religion, 
which  might  also  be  called  Theosophy,  we  have  pure,  absolute  troth 
could  we  but  find  it  and  know  it  ;  whereas  in  any  religious  system  we 
have  but  certain  fragments  of  this  truth,  varying  according  to  the  age 
when  that  system  came  into  being  and  to  the  character  of  the  nation  in 
the  midst  of  which  it  took  birth.  Many  would  probably  go  a  step 
further,  and  admit  that  each  religious  system  has  its  own  peculiar 
beauties,  belonging  to  itself  in  a  higher  degree  than  to  any  other  system, 
and  that  therefore  each  has  its  own  particular  work  to  do  for  humanity, 
some  aspect  of  the  truth  to  impress  on  men's  minds,  in  order  to  teach 
some  lesson  that  is  specially  needed  atone  special  time  and  by  one  special 
race  or  nation.  And  yet  such  lessons  can  never  be  confined  to  their  own 
age  and  race ;  the  application  of  religions  thought  is  universal,  belong- 
ing to  all  times  and  all  peoples,  and  it  is  only  when  we  recognise  this 
fact  that  we  shall  be  likely  to  appreciate  and  reach  that  spirit  of 
tolerance  which  will  enable  us  to  be  just  to  all  systems.  Then  it  will 
not  concern  us  to  decide  as  co  whether  one  religious  system  is  superior 
or  not  to  another,  any  more  than  we  should  wish  to  decide  which  one 
of  the  colours  in  the  solar  spectrum  is  the  best !  Such  a  thought  we 
shall  feel  to  be  petty,  and  unworthy  of  one  who  is  striving  to  be  a  true 
"  Theosophist."  But  just  as  ay  the  colours  in  the  spectrum,  nay,  all 
the  minutest  shades  and  varieties  of  colour,  must  be  combined  to 
produce  the  white  sunlight,  so  we  shall  try  to  see  in  each  system  itn 
one  (or  more)  characteristic  feature,  in  order  that,  by  combining  all. 
we  may  at  last  find  "religion." 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  there  are  some,  even  among  those  who  claim 
to  have  studied  and  accepted  Theosophical  principles,  who  appear,  judging 
from  their  own  words,  to  think  that  Christianity  is  an  exception  to  ijne 
rule  enunciated  above,  that  it  has  had  no  work  to  do  for  humanity,  that 
it  is,  as  it  were,  an  excrescence  on  the  face  of  the  religious  history  of  the 
world  ;  that  the  founder  of  Christianity  was  either  a  mythical  person, 
haying  no  historical  existence  whatever,  or  else  that,  if  he  did  exist, 
his  work  was  a  complete  failure  and  did  far  more  harm  than  good. 
Now  I  want  to  look  at  Christianity  from  the  point  of  view  of  an  ordinary 
person,  making  no  claim  to  deep  scholarship  or  to  high  critical  ability, 
but  having  an  honest  desire  to  find  truth  and  live  up  to  it,  and  see 
whether  there  is  any  virtue  in  this  religious  system  which  justifies  its 
existence.  It  will  be  necessary  to  establish  two  things ;  first,  there 
must  be  some  teaching  which  is  emphasised  in  Christianity  and  which  will 
help   to  elevate  those  who  try  to  follow  it  faithfully  ;  and  second,  .some 
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of  the  most  important  teachinjafs  of  other  systems  mnst  be  shown  to  be 
pi*88ent  also  in   Christianity.     I  can  do   neither  of  these  things  as  they 
ou^ht  to  be  done ;  I  cannot  deal  with  them  critically,  methodically,  nor 
with  that  keen  scholarship  that  they    demand.     I  can    only  put  down  a 
few  scattered,  disjointed  thoughts  that  have  come  to  me  as  a  help,  in  the 
hope  that  they  may  help   others   also,  and   may   perhaps   lead  to  a  full 
elucidation  of  the  subject  in  these  pages  from  far  abler  pens  than  mine. 
For  there  is  a  real    need  of   work   to   be    done  for   Christianity  here  in 
India  ;  partly  to  counterbalance  the   bitter   hostility   towards  it  that  is 
the  result  of  the  well-intentioned,  but   misguided  efforts  of  many  of  the 
Christian  Missionaries  ;  partly  to  help    some  who  have  been  converted 
from  their  ancestral  faith,  and  now    find  in  the   Christianity  they  have 
adopted,  something-  lacking,  a  failure  to  satisfy  their  deepest  needs. 

It  is  commonly  said  that  a  tree  is    known    by  its  fruits,   and  bne  of 
the  evidences   often  cited   of   the   inferiority   of   Christianity  to  other 
systems  is  the  persecution  and  bloodshed  that  have  been  associated  with 
it,  and  even  perpetrated  in  its  name.     A  melancholy  picture  indeed,  and 
one  whose  existence  every  true  Christian  must  deeply  deplore.     But  let  us 
look  at  another  picture.     Every  system  has  some  amongst  its  followers 
who  are  fanatics,  and  whose  misguided  zeal  leads  them  to  do  many  things 
that  no  right-minded  person  can  approve.    It  has  also  many  whose  reli- 
gion is  a  mere  name,  an  empty  profession,  leaving  the  character  and  life 
nninflnenced.     But  it  is  not  from  these  that  we  must  judge  of  the  virtue 
of  the  system,      (t  is  rather   from  those  who   are    full  of  sincerity  and 
earnestness  ;  who  find  in  their  religion  a  power  to  mould  their  daily  life, 
and  a  strength  to  enable  them  to  become  better   men  and  women.     And 
there  are  such,  happily  not  a  few,  among  Christians,  yes,  even  among 
the  most   narrow   and   orthodox.     There    are  many   who  live    lives   of 
honour,  purity,  love  and  unselfishness  that  are  beyond  reproach,  and  who 
1^11  tell  us  that  it  is  from  their  religion  that  they  gain  the  impulse  and 
power  to  live  thus.     And   yet  their  intellectual  conceptions  are   of  the 
narrowest  and  crudest,  their  ideas  of  God,  of  the  life  beyond  the  grave, 
of  rhe  possibilities  of  human  growth  and  development,  of  the    meaning 
and  purpose  of  life,  are  of  the  most  elementary  character.     Whence  th^ 
comes  the  force  that  so  purifies  and  sanctifies  the  life  ?     I  believe  it  is 
to  be  found  in  the  power  of  the  personality  of  Jesus  of   Nazareth.     For 
it  is  in  these  people  that  we  often  find  an  intensity  of  devotion  to  their 
Master  that  none  can   surpass.     The   thought  of  Him  is  constantly  in 
their  minds ;  their  lives,  even  to  the  minutest  details,  are  guided  by  the 
consideration  of  what  would  be  pleasing  to  Him  ;    had  they  lived  in  the 
old  days  of  persecution  and  martyrdom,   they  would  have  glndly  faced 
torture  and  death  for  His  sake ;  and  now,  as  there  is  no  opportunity  for 
that,  they   show  their   devotion  by   a  life  of  unselfishness  and  active 
altruism,  all  done  in  His  name  and   for  His  sake.     This  is  the  bright 
side  of  Christianity,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  whole  strength  of  the 
system  centres  round  the  person  of  Jesus.     But  this  is  not  enough,  for 
in  flprery  system  there  are  the  great  teachers  and   saviours  who  have 
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called  out  the  devotion  of  their  followers.  Wherein,  then,  is  this  the 
strong  characteristic  of  Christianity,  over  and  above  other  systems  ?  1 
cannot  bat  think  it  is  because  of  the  extreme  simplicity  of  the  system, 
as  it  appears  to  a  supeificial  observer.  In  other  systems  we  have, 
as  it  were,  a  magnificent  painting,  the  canvas  of  which  is  oovered 
with  many  points  of  beauty  and  importance.  The  personal  love 
of  the  Master  for  His  disciples  is  there,  but  it  is  in  the  midst  of 
many  other  beauties,  and  so  its  lustre  loses  by  nearness  to  them. 
But  in  Christianity,  all  else  is  put  into  the  background  ;  mach  is  tber*e 
of  philosophy  and  exalted  ethics,  but  there  is  a  sort  of  hnze  pat  over  all 
except  that  one  point  which  stands  out  in  the  very  centre  of  the  picture, 
the  love  of  the  Master.  It  almost  seems  as  though  humanity  must  have 
been  in  danger  of  forgetting  this  in  the  midst  of  more  abstruse  and 
metaphysical  speculation,  and  so  a  part  of  the  mission  of  Jesus  was  to 
emphasise  this  point,  to  draw  men's  attention  to  it  so  forcibly  that  they 
would  first  be  filled  with  that  overpowering  devotion  to  Him  that 
would  lead  them  to  live  the  life  of  self-sacrifice  and  altruism  which  He 
constantly  urged  on  His  followers ;  nnd  then  they  could  look  into  the 
dim  background  of  the  picture,  where  they  would  slowly,  but  none  the 
less  surely,  learn  the  philosophy,  the  inner  teaching  which  was  at  first 
only  for  the  chosen  few,  and  all  of  which  even  they  were  not  yet  able 
to  bear. 

If  this  is  the  strength  of  Christianity,  looking  at  it  only  from  the 
ordinary,  orthodox  point  of  view,  much  more  is  it  so  when  we  see  it  in 
the  light  of  Tbeosophical  teaching.  For,  in  the  first  case,  Jesus  is  re- 
garded as  quite  apart  from  humanity  ;  He  is  the  Son  of  God,  in  a  way 
in  whish  no  other  being  ever  can  be  ;  He  is  in  fact  God  Himself,  and 
that  being  so,  we  cannot  but  feel  that  a  jjreat  gulf  is  fixed  between 
Him  and  us.  His  example  is  beaatiful  and  good,  it  is  as  high  an  ideal 
as  one  need  wish  to  aspire  towards,  but — and  this  is  an  objection 
which  to  some  is  unanswerable  and  insurmountable — it  is  unattainable! 
We  may  strive  to  follow  Him,  we  may  take  Him  as  our  example  in 
e;7erything ;  our  love  for  Him  may  be  the  one  motive  of  our  life ;  we 
may  even  experience  much  of  the  peace  and  joy  which  results  from  a 
conscious  communion  with  Him,  our  Master ;  and  yet  beneath  it  all, 
in  the  hearts  of  the  most  earnest,  there  is,  perhaps  hardly  recognised  by 
themselves,  a  deep  pathos,  and  almost  a  despair.  The  goal  is  recognised 
as  one  that  no  mere  human  bQing  can  reach,  and  many  Christians  have 
so  sadly  failed  to  realise,  in  all  its  fulness,  the  divinity  of  man,  that  they 
are  obliged  to  put  ofF  the  realisation  of  their  ideal  to  a  future  world, 
where,  by  casting  off  this  physical  limitation  which  we  call  the  body, 
and  by  the  mysterious  power  of  the  Christ,  they  will  at  last  become 
perfect.  And  thus  many  of  them  live  in  the  future,  recognising  that 
with  this  earthly  life,  pain  and  sorrow  must  always  be  associated,  and 
that  it  is  only  beyond  the  grave  that  perfect  happiness  and  purity  are 
possible. 
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But  now  look  at  the  Theosophieal  view  and  mark  the  contrant. 
JaBns  of  Nazareth  stands  forfch  here  as  the  type  of  what  every  man  may 
beoome  ;  as  one  who  has  g^ne  throagh  all  the  experiences  and  trials  of. 
thefieriesof  incarnations  throagh  which  we  are  to-day  passing;  one  who 
has  ''  foaght  the  good  fight/'  and,  haying  Himself  conqaered,  is  able  to 
teach,  help,  and  strengthen  ns.  Trae,  He  still  stands  apart  from  as,  as 
one  who  has  already  scaled  a  mountain  height  stands  apart  from  those 
who  are  still  toiling  up  the  side ;  but  there  is  no  longer  a  galf  separating 
Him  from  as,  only  a  long,  steep  path,  difficalt  to  travel,  full  of  pitfalls, 
sCony  and  precipitoos,  bat  still  a  continaous  path  right  to  the  point 
where  He  stands,  and  where  we  also  shall  at  last  stand  by  His  side. 
And  with  Him  are  the  other  great  Teachers  of  humanity,  Srt  Krishna, 
Ghuitama  the  Buddha,  2ioroa8ter,  and  all  the  great  Bishis  of  the  past. 
This  indeed  fills  us  with  a  hope  and  a  joy  unknown  before.  We  have 
DOW  au  ideal  that  we  know  we  can  reach,  and  reach  here^  not  in  some 
£ar-aff  heaven  ;  it  may  not  be  in  this  incarnation,  nor  in  the  next,  nor 
for  very  many  to  come,  but  what  matters  it  how  long  it  will  be,  when 
we  have  the  certainty  of  success  ?  This  does  not  lower  oar  conception 
of  JeBQS ;  it  rather  raises  it.  For  is  it  not  the  very  height  of  love  and 
self-sacrifice  that  one,  who  knows  by  experience  all  the  pain  and  sorrow 
that  spring  horn,  physical  limitations,  to  whom  they  mast  be  by  far  the 
grsatsr  from  the  contrast  with  the  free  spiritual  life  that  he  has  attain- 
ed, that  such  a  one  should  volantarily  sabject  himself,  not  once,  bat  for 
loB^  B^^ea^  to  these  limitations,  in  order  to  help  u»  ?  For  we  do  not 
believe  that  Jesas  of  Nazareth  lived  on  earth  only  once,  nineteen 
oeatoriea  ago,  and  then  passed  on  into  that  purer  spiritual  sphere.  Far 
from  it !  We  believe  that  He,  the  Master,  voluntarily  renoanced  the  calm 
spiritual  life  to  which  He  had  earned  the  right,  and  that  He  lives  ever 
in  contact  with  humanity,  constantly  watching  and  guiding  those  who 
belcHig  to  Him,  living  amongst  them  from  time  to  time,  if  occasion 
aziseSy  always  sharing  in  their  trials  and  sorrows,  until  the  very  end  of 
the' cycle,  wheq  all  will  have  reached  the  point  where  He  stands.  Is 
net  this  a  far  greater  love  and  sacrifice  than  that  shown  in  a  miraculous 
inoaraation  of .  G-od,  lasting*  but  a  few  short  years,  and  by  its  very 
netore  making  it  impossible  that  Jesus  should  have  felt  our  troubles 
and  limitations  exacUy  as  we  do  ,^  Some  say  this  Theosophical  conception 
of  Jesas  practically  takes  Him  away  from  us,  because  it  lowers  Him  to 
the  level  of  humanity  !  It  does  not  lower  Him,  but  it  does  raise  our 
conception  of  man  ;  not  of  what  he  is  to-day,  bat  of  what  he  is  to  become 
by  the  bringing  out  of  all  the  possibilities  latent  within  him.  And  at  the 
same  time  it  deepens  ten  thousandfold  our  reverence  and  devotion  to 
one  who  has  shown  such  a  perfection  of  sacrifice  and  love. 

Bat  is  this  conception  merely  the  fancy  of  a  disordered  brain,  as 
some  would  have  us  believe  P  Or  is  it  supported  by  what  Jesus  Him- 
self says  P  When  one  thinks  of  the  innumerable  sects  in  Christendom, 
every  one  of  which  can  quote  Scripture  in  support  of  its  particular 
dogmas,  even  though  they  are  in  direct  contradiction  to    those  of  45ome 
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other  aect  which  also  takes  its  stand  on  the  Huthority  of  Scripture,  one 
cannot  bat.  hesitate  to  seek  confirmation  in  the  Bible  for  any  views 
whatever.  A.nd  yet  there  are  some  passages  that  are  so  full  of  sugges* 
tion  that  we  cannot  pasA  them  by.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  Jesus  but 
rarely  speaks  of  Himself  as  the  ^'Son  of  Gt>d"  ;  the  name  He  almost 
iri variably  applies  to  Himself  is  the  '*  Son  of  Man  ;**  and  this,  as 
Madame  Blavatsky  says,  is  the  **  mysteriouK  appellation  given  to  the 
Divine  Initiates.***  Never  otice  does  He  definitely  declare  Himself 
to  be  the  only  Son  of  God,  though  there  are  passages  which  have 
been  construed  ^s  implicitly  conveyiu^if  this  meaning.  But  again 
and  again  does  He  either  state  or  imply  that  every  man  may  be- 
come the  Son  of  God.  The  following  passai^es  may  be  bited  : — 
**  Gall  no  man  your  father  on  the  earth,  for  one  is  yoar  Father  which 
is  in  heaven.^^\  **  Neither  for  these  only  do  1  pray,  but  for  them  also 
that  believe  on  me  through  their  word  ;  that  they  may  all  be  one  ; 
even  as  thou,  Father,  art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee,  that  they  also  may  be  in 

us that  they  may  be  one,  even  as  we  are  one,  I  in  them» 

and  thou  in  me,  that  they  may  be  perfected  into  one."t  "  They  that 
ai*e  accounted  worthy  to  attain  to  that  world,  and  the  resurrection  from 
tbe  dead,  neither  marry,  nor  are  given  in  marriage;  neither  can 
they  die  any  more  ;  for  they  are  equal  unto  the  angels,  and  ore  Sons  of 
Ood,  being  sous  of  the  resurrection."  §  Other  passages  equally 
striking  are  those  in  which  Jesus  telis  His  followers  that  they  will 
be  able  to  do  the  works  that  He  does,  and  even  grecLter  works^  if  they 
believe  on  Him ;  ||  and  again,  where  He  tells  them  that  they  are  to  be 
"  perfect,  as  their  heavenly  Father  is  perfect."**  We  can  hardly 
believe  that  one  so  pure  and  holy  as  Jesus  of  Nazareth  would  have 
held  out  hopes  to  His  followers,  of  power  and  perfection  which  they 
were  unable  to  reach  !  And  so,  unless  we  are  prepared  to  admit  that 
He  said  things  whi«h  He  did  not  mean,  we  are  bound  to  acknowledge 
that  He  Himself  taught  that  thei'e  are  possibilities  in  man  of 
attaining  a  position  like  that  which  He  had  Himself  reached,  but 
there  are  certain  conditions,  especially  that  of  belief  on  Him,  attached 
to  such  attainment,  and  we  must  therefore  co nsider  what. is  meant 
by  these  conditions.  This  must,  however  be  postponed  till  next 
month,  along  with  the  consideration  of  the  meaning  of  the  passage 
on  which  more  than  on  any  other,  the  belief  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
is  the  only  Son  of  God,  is  made  to  rest. 

LiLUN  liiDOER. 

{To  he  continued)^ 


•  "  Secret  Doctrine,"  Vol.  IIL,  p.  86. 

t  St.  Matt.,  XXIIL,  9. 

X  8u  John,  XVII.,  20,  ei  seq. 

§  St.  Lnke,  XX.,  36,  36. 

11  St.  John,  XIV.    12. 

••  St.  Matt.,  v.,  48. 
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THE  ATTRACTION  OF  LOVE. 

•       An  Allfgobt  of  thb  Sunbram. 

THE  early  sanbeamR  were  glancing  across  a  darkened  room,  making 
what  appeared  to  be  a  bar  of  solid  light,  alive  with  the  mazj 
movements  of  myriads  of  dancing  motes.  And  as  the  invisible  noth- 
in|^  flashed  into  view,  swept  rapidly  across  the  bar,  vanishing  as 
saddenly  as  they  appeared,  1  ooald  not  help  wondering,  like  a  child, 
whence  they  came  and  whither  they  went. 

Now  as  I  watched  them  in  airy  flight,  coming  and  going,  I  thought 
how,  like  these  dancing  motes,  oar  own  lives  emerge  from  obscnritj, 
to  become  bright  and  luminous  as  we  live  in  the  light  of  Divine  Love 
and  reflect  from  character  and  conduct  that  heavenly  radiance  ;  and 
how,  directly  we  leave  the  path  marked  out  for  us  by  the  Light 
Divine  we  lose  all  our  personal  significance  in  the  darkness  around. 

Musing  on  this  theme,  I  confined  my  attention  to  a  few  of  these 
luminous  particles,  and  as  I  endeavoured  to  follow  their  movements,  it 
became  apparent  that  some  of  them  were  rising  in  ever  widening 
circles  increasing  in  brilliance  as  they  ascended,  while  others  were 
losing  their  brightness  and  descending-  in  narrowing  orbits,  falling 
faster  and  faster  as  their  path  of  descent  became  more  direct  and 
▼eriical. 

Whether  rising  or  falling,  all  seemed  to  move  in  a  pathway  which 
de.«ioribed  a  line  like  that  traced  by  nature  in  the  helix  of  a  shell. 

Then,  with  increasing  interest,  I  saw  that  some  of  these  particles 
were  circling  round  each  other  without  coming  into  collision,  but 
gaining  in  brilliance  as  they  approached,  while  others  were  attracting 
to  themselves  floating  particles  of  grosser  substance.  This  impeded 
their  progress  and  obscared  their  light,  causing  them  to  descend  with 
reversed  motion,  until  with  accelerating  velocity  they  ff^ll  back  into 
the  darkness  whence  they  came. 

Following  these  in  thought,  I  perceived  that  the  area  revealed  by 
the  sunbeam  was  but  a  minute  part  of  a  universe  full  of  life  and 
motion,  and  that  from  the  depths  below,  a  countless  host  were  rising 
upwards  toward  the  light. 

The  curious  phenomena  thus  revealed  suggested  an  endless  num- 
ber of  questions  for  investigation,  and  I  wondered  more  than  ever 
whence  came  these  particles  and  whither  they  went  ?  What  was  the 
origin  of  the  beautiful  spiral  movement  ?  What  was  the  future  of 
those  that  passed  upward  P     And  what  became  of  those  that  fell. 

Presently,  as  if  the  intensity  of  the  desire  opened  the  way  of 
knowledge,  the  mystery  began  to  resolve  itself  before   me;  and    I 
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watched  one  particle  in  its  descent,  to  discover  that  as  it  reached  the 
denser  mist  below,  its  movement  was  arrested,  and  when  it  once  more 
felt  the  influence  of  the  light,  which  penetrated  even  here,  it  began  to 
move  ontward  and  upward  as  before. 

But  what  subtle  chemistry  had  wrought  the  change  ?  My  ques- 
tion was  answered  a*«,  eontinuiag  my  observations,  I  saw  that  although 
the  action  of  the  light  loosened  the  bonds  of  the  fallen  particle,  its 
liberty  was  not  effected  until  it  responded  to  an  attraction  exerted 
upon  it  by  other  particles  like  itself. 

It  WHS  now  evident  that  this  powerful  mutual  attraction,  acting  in 
combination 'with  the  light,  initiated  the  outward  and  upward  move- 
ment which  at  first  arrested  my  attention,  and  the  beautiful  spiral 
carve  was  thus  seen  to  be  the  product  of  these  two  forces. 

As  1  watched  and  wondered,  a  voice  out  of  the  unseen  seemed  to 
whisper  to  my  consciousness  : — 

'*  Thy  dream  o(  whirling  atK)ms  is  a  vision  of  the  ascent  of  the 
human  soul  from  the  darkness  and  thraldom  of  self  into  the  light  and 
liberty  of  God.  The  light:  shining  from  above  to  which  the  mole- 
cules responded  ;  the  power  by  which  their  bonds  of  association  were 
broken;  the  attraction  which  drew  them  toward  each  other,  and  the 
elevating  force  which  lifted  them  upward,  are  all  manifestations  of  the 
one  Oreat  Energy  emanating  from  the  Supreme  : — The  Attraction  of 
Love,** 

The  voice  continued  : — 

"  Just  as  the  seed-germ  bursts  the  fetters,  and  using  its  earthy 
envelope  as  a  store  of  energy,  grows  upward  into  the  sunlight  which 
quickened  it  into  being ;  so  the  soul  responds  to  the  Attraction  of  Love, 
and  breaks  the  bondf^  that  imprisoned  it,  to  rise  from  its  dead  self  into 
the  higher  life  which  is  in  God. 

*^  If,  in  the  physical  world,  you  watch  the  action  of  light  upon 
certain  chemical  compounds  ;  you  will  observe  that  when  it  sets  free  the 
gaseous  from  the  earthy  elements,  the  molecules  of  the  former  associate 
themselves  together  in  accordance  with  a  well-knpwn  law  which  keeps 
them  circulating  around  each  other  without  coming  into  actual  contact. 

*''  Here  in  this  vision  of  nhe  spirit  world  you  may  discover  the  same 
law  in  operation. 

'^  You  marked  the  swift  descent  of  those  who  had  attracted  to 
themselves  what  they  vainly  supposed  would  give  them  pleasure  and 
delight,  and  you  noticed  how  in  the  denser  strata  their  motion  was 
arrested,  for  the  Light  of  Divine  Love  penetrates  into  the  darkest  depths, 
and  here  its  power  dissolves  the  combination  which  imprisons  the  soul* 
and  gives  it  power  to  escape  from  the  fetters  it  had  bound  upon  itself." 

Musing  in  the  silence,  1  had  just  framed  the  question,  ^*  How  can 
the  soul  free  itself  and  seek  the  upward  path  F"  when  again  I  heard 
this  response  from  the  unseen  : 
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"  Directly  a  haman  life  ceases  to  seek  the  gratification  of  its  own 
selfish  desires,  and  begins  to  feel  a  living  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
aoother,  the  bondage  of  self  is  broken,  and  the  soul  responding  to  the 
""  Attraction  of  Love  ^  moves  oat  ward  from  its  corrupting  selfishness  and 
so  begins  its  npward  conrse. 

^'  Jo<«t  in  proportion  as  personal  ii^terest  iH  releiased  from  self,  and 
goes  ont  in  affection  and  help  toward  others,  it  widens  the  circle  of  its 
own  inflaence,  and  by  every  act  of  self-sacrifice  rises  into  a  higher  plane, 
tracing  in  its  progress  npward  and  ontward,  that  beantiful  spiral  path- 
way which  you  have  so  carefully  observed. 

"  The  Light  of  Divine  Love  reflected  from  the  lives  of  those  who  love 
moet  and  best,  grows  more  and  more  beaatifal  as  the  souf  rises  thus 
higher  aad  higher  into  the  Light  of  Grod. 

••As  in  the  vision,  you  saw  how  the  circling  motes  gained  iti 
brilliance  as  they  approached  each  other,  so  in  the  soul's  ascent  its 
path  is  widened  and  illnmined  by  the  Attraction  of  Love  evidenced  in 
hnniftn  friendship. 

"  Every  loving  service  rendered,  and  each  new  friendship  gained, 
gpvee,  by  the  influence  of  mutual  help  and  companionship,  a  fresh  im- 
pulse to  the  progress  of  the  soul  ;  for  when  it  begins  to  recognise  its 
braikefs  and  sisters  in  Gt>d's  great  family,  it  begins  also  to  recognise  the 
•  f^lhet^bood  of  God.'  *' 

As  the  vision  faded,  and  the  echoes  of  that  ^weet  voice  died  away 
into  the  silence,  I  saw  in  that  beam  of  sanlight,  the  emblem  of  a  new  hope ; 
for  now  I  felt  assured  that  those  that  fall  back  into  the  darkness  can 
never  be  lost— but,  redeemed  by  love,  they  will  respond  to  the  Master*s 
call  and  rise  again  into  the  liberty  of  His  {(lorious  Light. 

JoeiAH  Martin. 
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^beoeopbi?  in  all  lanbe* 

EUROPE. 

London,  August  ZIbU  1898. 

This  month  has  been  one  of  comparative  quietude  as  regards  theoso- 
phical  activities.  It  has  been  a  season  of  rest  for  several  of  our  workers, 
and  the  lectures  to  the  Blavatsky  Lodge  have  been  discontinued  as  is 
usual  at  this  time  of  year.  Mrs.  Besant  has,  however,  presided  at  the 
meeting  of  the  North  of  England  Federation  and  has  given  two  public 
lectures  in  Harrogate.  Her  last  lecture  in  London  was  given  in  Queen's 
Hall  on  the  7th  inst.,  closing  a  remarkable  series-  of  five  lectures  on 
"Esoteric  Christianity."  The  value  of  these  lectures  has  been  greatly 
increased  by  their  having  been  printed  at  once,  and  sold  in  small  pamphlet 
form  at  \d,  each.  The  demand  for  them  has  proved  very  great  and  the  first 
number  is  already  out  of  print.  They  will  not  be  re-printed  in  this  form, 
but  will  probably  take  shape  in  a  work  of  more  permanent  character  at  a 
later  date. 

Mrs.  Besant's  treatment  of  this  subject  will  undoubtedly  do  maoh  good, 
and  at  a  time  like  this — when  there  is  a  decided  revival  of  something  akin 
to  religious  warfare  in  the  ,  acrimonious  controversy  which  is  going  on 
between  the  ritualistic  section  of  the  English  church  and  the  actively  anti- 
Bomanist  party  in  the  country — it  might  do  much  to  soften  asperities  and 
promote  real  Christianity,  if  the  truths  embodied  in  her  words  could  be  still 
more  widely  disseminated.  Bealisation  of  the  deeper  meanings  underlying 
the  Sacraments  and  Creeds  of  Christianity,  and  of  the  truth  that  the  same 
teachings  were  to  be  found  in  other  forms  of  faith,  would  surely  tend  to 
make  men  lay  less  stress  upon  the  outer  form  or  garb  in  which  the  reality 
is  invested.  So  we  but  reach  the  reality,  it  little  mattiM-s  what  form  we  seek 
it  in — each  has  its  place  in  evolution ;  it  is  but  a  vain  endeavour  when  moii 
try  to  make  all  others  reach  it  in  their  own  especial  way. 

Vegetarians  are  naturally  much  interested  in  Dr.  Lilienfeld's  discovery 
of  a  method  of  producing  artificial  albumen — said  to  be  identical  with 
natural  albumen-  There  seems  little  doubt  that  the  discovery  has  really 
been  made,  but  as  yet  we  have  no  demonstrations  of  its  actual  value-  We 
can  only  hope  that  it  may  tend  toward  a  more  rational  system  of  diet,  and 
one  which  will  gradually  lessen  the  sufferings  of  animals  killed  for  food' 

There  is,  however,  a  danger  in  the  craze  for  artificial  and  concentrated 
foods  which  is  abroad  at  present.  Nearly  every  new  food  product  whose 
virtues  are  advertised,  bases  its  claim  to  our  attention  upon  the  amount  of 
concentration  which  it  has  undergone,  until  we  get,  or  are  supposed  to 
get,  the  value  of  a  fall  meal  in  a  thimbleful.  This  is  unnatural,  because  the 
stomach  as  at  present  constituted,  expects  a  certain  quantity  of  food  at 
stated  times,  and  can  only  do  its  work  properly  when  so  provided.  Dr. 
Lilienfeld  has,  so  he  aS&rms,  synthesized  albumen,  but  it  remains  to  be 
proved  whether  man  can  thrive  upon  the  artificial  product. 

In  the  July  number  of  the  Oeographical  Journal  there  is  an  interesting 
account  of  a  system  of  wireless  telegraphy  found   in  use  amongst  a  tribe  of 
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Indians  in  tbe  valley  of  the  Amazon.  The  account  is  written  by  Col.  George 
Earl  Ghnrch,  from  notes  given  to  him  by  Dr.  Jose  Bach  of  La  Plata,  who 
had  explored  dangerous  and  remote  parts  of  this  valley.  Col.  Church  had 
had  several  conversations  with  him  regarding  the  wonderful  telegraphic 
system  of  a  tribe  known  as  the  Catuquinari\s.  Dr.  Bach  had  minutely  ex- 
amined one  of  their  instruments  of  which  a  sketch  is  given  in  the  journal. 
These  Indians  live  in  groups,  their  habitations  or  molu-ccas  being  always 
located  in  a  straight  line — north  and  south — each  habitation  being  about  a 
mile  apart.  An  instrument  is  hidden  in  each,  and  when  an  Indian  wishes  to 
oommnnicate  with  another  of  his  group,  he  firstly  calls  attention  by  strik- 
iD|^  the  instrument.  The  neighbouring  one  echoes  the  blow, .  and  then 
commences  a  conversation.  Dr.  Bach  examined  the  telephones  of  another 
tribe ;  he  noticed  amongst  other  things,  that  they  had  a  curious  custom  of 
segmentation.  Part  of  a  tribe  splits  off  and  assumes  a  new  name  although 
claiming  parentage  with  the  original  family  ;  thus,  in  the  case  of  the  other 
tribe  with  the  telephone,  they  said  they  were  formerly  Catuquinards.  Dr. 
Bach  remarked  that  their  senses  were  very  keenly  sharpened,  and  Col. 
Ghnrch,  who  has  also  travelled  amongst  Indian  tribes,  says  that  in  many 
ways  their  senses  and  instincts  are  superior  to  {hose  of  **  civilized"  men, 
**  Many  magnificent  qualities,"  he  says,  "  have  been  sacrificed  upon  the 
altar  of  civilization."  Col.  Church  also  remarks  that  he  has  for  years 
'^  thought  that  the  telephone  of  the  future  must  be  two  unconnected  instru- 
ments, so  thoroughly  en  rapport  with  each  other  that,  even  if  separated  by 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  a  word  spoken  into  one  would  be  echoed  by  the  other  ;" 
and  he  seems  much  impressed  to  find,  in  the  invention  described,  "  a  semi- 
ijavage  treading  closely  upon  the  heels  of  the  highest  civilization." 

A  remarkably  clear  case  of  the  appearance  of  the  astral  body  of  a 
young  man  accidentally  killed,  is  related  by  the  Rome  correspondent  of  the 
Daily  Mail,  who  vouched  for  its  truth  under  date  of  August  18th.  It  is  as 
follows : — "  On  August  12th  a  young  man  named  Livio  Cibrario,  belonging 
to  one  of  the  most  ancient  families  of  Turin,  while  attempting  to  climb  the 
peak  of  Rocciamelone,  in  the  Maritime  Alps,  lost  his  way,  and  on  the  follow- 
ing morning  a  search  party  found  his  body,  terribly  crushed  and  bruised,  at 
the  bottom  of  a  deep  crevasse. 

Count  Cibrario,  the  unfortunate  young  man's  father,  who  was  at  Turin, 
and  knew  nothing  of  his  son's  expedition  to  the  EiOcciaraelone,  on  the  night 
of  the  accident,  aroused  the  rest  of  the  family,  announcing  with  tears  that 
Livio  was  dead.  He  had  seen  him  distinctly,  be  said,  blood  flowing  from 
his  battered  head,  and  had  heard  these  words  spoken  in  a  voice  of  terrible 
angnish . — *  Father,  I  slipped  down  a  precipice  and  broke  my  head,  and  I 
am  dead,  quite  dead.'  The  other  members  of  the  family  tried  to  persuade 
the  poor  Count  that  tbe  ghastly  vision  was  nothing  but  a  nightmare,  and 
the  bereaved  father  continued  in  a  state  of  anxiety  bordering  upon  distrac- 
tion, till  the  morning,  when  the  official  confirmation  of  the  terrible  accident 
reached  him.  This  case  of  telepathy,  or  whatever  name  may  be  given  to 
aimilar  phenomena,  is  considered  all  tbe  more  remarkable  as  Count  Cibrario 
is  a  very  quiet,  matter-of'fact  person,  and  has  never  snfEered  from  disorders 
of  the  nervous  system  or  dabbled  in  Spiritism.'* 

It  is  curious  that  it  was  considered  necessary  to  guarantee  the  very 
ordinary  character  of  the  father  in  relating  his  sorrowful  experience,  but  it 
will  no  doubt  make  tbe  nan*ative  all  the  more  impressive  to  many  readers. 

B.  A.  I. 
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THE  UPANISHADS.— VOL.  I .♦ 
TsA,  Ken  A  and  Mundaka. 

We  have  already  drawn  the  attention  of  our  readers    to  the  Upanishads 

Series  proposed  to  be  issued   by  Mr.  V.  C.  Seshachariar,  b.  \.,  b.  l.,  m*  k. 

A.  s.,  the  energetic  Secretary  of  our  Adyar  Lodge    T.  S.     We  have  now 

before  us  the  first  volume  which  contains  Isa,  Kena  and  Mundaka  Upanishads* 

It  gives  the  Sai^skrit  text  with  its  literal  translation  followed  by  l?ankara*8 

commentary.    Of  late  we  perceive  immense   activity  in  the  line  of  publish.- 

ing  translations  of  Upanishads  and  the  like,  which'  is,  as  admitted  on  ^M 

hands,  mainly  doe  to  the  widespread!  ng  and  far-reaching   influence  of  the 

TheoBophieal  movemenji.    Among  other  publications  of  the  kind  we  may 

mention   those  of  the  Blavatsky  Lodge,  London,  and  of  Mr.  A.  Mahftdeya 

Sf^trit  B.  A*,  f.  T.  s.,  of  Mysore,  which  evince  much  analytical  skill  and 

criticfil  and  ooo^prehensive  acumen  on  the  part  of  the  translators  who  spare 

no  p^ins  i^  nuking  tpheir  volumes  replete   with  all  information  bearing  on 

t^  subject.    The  la^er  the  publication,  the  better  the  edition  we  expect — 

better  arrange^^djent  and  presentation  of  the  subject  qnatter.    The  gener^ 

apirit  ol  oriented  research  in  the  West  has  contributed  mi^ph  to  bring  to  light 

the  philosophical  lore  hidden  in   Sanskrit  literature  from  ^  long  Un^.    The 

only  accessible  source  of  knowledge  to  the  English-knowing  public,  of  the  v^Uc- 

able  commentaries. of  Sri  SankarliOh4riar  is  of  that  on  the  Yeddata  S^tn^ 

by  the  famous  Dr.  Thibaut.  This  also  not  being  accessible  to  all,  a  great  ^eQd 

waa  being  felt  for  other  editions,  as  the  thirst  for  Yed&nia  knowledge  h%9 

of  late  very  much  increased.    Now   the  present  edition  of  the  Upanishads 

with  Sankara's    commentary  satisfies  the  demand  in  all  re8pe<$t%  ai^d  we 

only  wiah  that  the  zeal  with  which  the  first  volume  has  been  brought    out 

m^y  be  kept  up  till  the  series  is  completed.    It   is  rather  unnecessary  for  us 

here  to  give  any  outline  or  summary  of  the  teachings  of  the  Isa,  Kena,  an,d 

Mundaka  Upanishads  contained  in  the  volume  before  us,  as  the  subject  is 

ifell  known.    But  in  passing,  -We  may  state  that  the  Isa  Upanishad,   which 

stands  first,  has  been  accorded  that  place  by  the  great  commentators  because 

it  strikes  the    key-note  of  the  Yed&nta  system  and  explains   the  whole 

philosophy  as  if  in  a  nut-shell.    It  is  the  cream  of  the  Yedd^nt^   system. 

This  Upanishad,  small  as  it  is,  cannot  be  thoroughly   understood  without 

the  help  of  the  commentaries.    The  main  doctrine  being  thus  set  (orth  in 

the  first  Upanishad,  important  questions  are  raised  in  the  second,  via.,  the 

Kena-Upanishad,  concerning  that  Supreme  Intelligence  and   power  that 

decrees  and  commands  all,  and  these  questions  are  satisfactorily   answered. 

Above  all,  this  Upanishad  teaches  humility.    The  higher  science  of  Brahma^ 

and  the  lower  science  of  cerenionials  are  dealt  with  elaborately   in  the 

Mundaka. 

The  commentary  which  is  now  made  accessible  to  the  general    public   is 
a  valuable  help  to  the  study  of   these  Upanishads,  and  we  wish  that  every 

<*lPrinted  by  G.  A.  Natesan  &  Oc,  Madras :  price,  Ba.  1-& 
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stndeot  would  provide  liimselt'  with  a  copy  of  the  book.  The  translator  has 
aimed  at  keeping  to  the  letter  of  the  original.  The  rendering  is  simple  and  at 
the  same  time  flowing  in  style.  Mnch  credit  is  certainly  dne  to  the 
editor.  Bat  we  mast  say  that,  the  translation  is  not  altogether  free  from 
defects  and  that  it  could  have  been  made  more  spirited.  The  geoeral  get- 
up  of  the  book  is  good  though  the  execution  cannot  be  said  to  be  excellent. 
yfe  take  this  occasion  to  note  the  following  points  for  the  information  of 
the  publishers  in  case  other  editions  should  be  issued : — 

1.  The  first  line  in  the  book  reads,  "  Adoration  to  the  Brahman."  The 
artic^  ihe  might  well  be  omitted  here,  as  also  in  other  places  and  before  the 
word  Atman,  unless  necessitated  by  the  context. 

2.  Th^  first  pag^  begins  wjth  the  heading,  "  ^ri  S^ankara's  Introduction," 
bi|t  its  ead  is  not  distinctly  marked  on  the  second  page,  just  before  begin- 
ning the  text. 

3.  The  English  translation  of  the  text  of  the  Upanishad  might  have  been 
distirvguished  from  the  commentary  by  a  difference  in  type. 

•k  The  English  trtuislation  of  the  Mantra  should  be  numbered  to  enable  the 
vmijl^j;  tQ  Ipapw  the  number  of  the  verse  he  reads.  This  is  a  sad  defect.  Two 
p^rta  o|  the  Kenopanishad  are  so  niii^bered,  but  not  the  rest. 

b.  Xa  ftotne  placea  (t;t<i6  p^ges  13,  66,  69,  71,  72,  73,  74,  and,  lib  to  16^  the 
Sanafarit  Text  is  "  run  on"  with  the  rest  of  the  matter.  It  should  have  been 
*  iodboAod' W  s)m>«  tlmt  it  is  the   text  and  not  a  quotation   inserted  in  the 

t.  The  tnuiBliteratiou  of  Sanskrit  words  should  be  more  carefully  done. 
QvihastO'Tgi  liae  1,  page  94,  should  be  spelt  OrihoBtha. 

7.  The  title-page  reads,  "  The  Upanishads  fsa,  Kena  and  Mundaka  first 
vol^jBBtfj**  Wi^t  of  punctuiM^^'on  here  leads  to  a  dilferent  meaning  from  that 
ist^nded  tja  b^  conveyed- 

8.  The  printers*  names  appear  in  the  place  of  the  publisher's,  and  the 
paUiaher's  name  in  the  place  of  the  translator's  or  editor's. 

We  hope  these  minor  points    will  be  attended  to  in    issuing  the   next 

T.  A.  a 


TBXT-BOOK  OF  OFFICIAL  PI^OCEDURE.* 

Official  procediire  has  hitherto  been  treated  practically  as  %,  forbidden 
aohjeot,  inasmuoh  as  no  attempt  has  till  now  been  made  by  any  writeri  xx) 
expound  the  various  processes  by  which  the  several  departments^  of  lihe 
IndisiU  Government  are  worked.  Mr.  Hogan  is  the  first  exponent  qf  th.e 
official  system ;  and  we  believe  that  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
subject  constitutes  his  Text-Book  of  Official  Procedure  unquestionably  a 
work  of  practical  utility  to  every  class  of  government  officers.  That  it  is. a- 
thoroqghly  reliable  guide  in  all  Secretariat  matters  is  testified  by  competent 
government  officers  whose  opinions  are  annexed  to  the  Preface ;  and  iui 
dtsdication  to  Lord  Elgin  is  an  additional  proof  of  its  excellence,  for  it  is 
iqoo^peivable  that  His  Excellency  would  have  been  advised  to  accept  thfl 
df^aps^n  of  1^  inferior  book- 
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Tb<3  ix)uk  cotuiiiciices  by  a  general  descriptiou  ()f  the  meohanism  of  ad- 
ministration in  India.  It  then  proceeds  to  discuss  in  detail  the  various 
functions  necessary  for  the  conduct  of  work  in  the  Imperial  Secretariat^. 
Departmental  economy,  that  is,  the  means  by  which  the  machinery  of  the 
Secretarial  is  made  to  operate,  is  next  fully  described.  The  question  of 
discipline  is  dealt  with  in  a  separate  chapter:  the  deficiency  of  the  existing 
system  is  pointed  out ;  pseudo-discipline,  or  that  which  passes  current  fou 
the  genuine  article,  is  differentiated  from  true  discipline  by  a  careful  analysis 
of  the  latter ;  and  an  investigation  is  made  into  the  principles  that  should 
goverti  the  inter-relations  of  superior  officers  and  their  subordinates. 
The  treatise  winds  up  by  a  useful  glossary  of  official  terms,  followed  by  a 
number  of  appendices,  containing  administrative  statistics,  forms  and  speci- 
mens of  the  different  classes  of  work  in  use  ia  Secretariats,  a  specimen  of 
pro  of- correction,  the  clerical  examination  rules,  the  system  of  transliteration 
adopted  by  the  Government  of  India,  and  the  usnal  abbreviations  and  contrac- 
tions employed  in  Government  Offices. 

The  author  observes  that  co-operatiun  between  superiors  and  subordi- 
nates is  the  key  to  the  successful  management  of  a  Secretariat ;  and  his  long 
experience  of  thirty-six  years  in  one  of  the  principal  departments  has  enabled 
him  to  point  out  the  ways  and  means  by  which  harmony,  on  which  alone  co- 
operation depends,  is  interrupted.  His  suggestive  discussion  of  the  princi- 
ples of  true  discipline  lays  bare  with  no  sparing  hand  the  sins  of  saperiors 
and  subordinates,  which  would  seem  to  have  induced  and  fomented  a  lament- 
able spirit  of  antagonism  between  departmental  officers.  Such  a  oonditian 
of  things,  if  allowed  to  continue,  must  inevitably  result  in  relaotant^  hettrtleea, 
and  inferior  work ;  and  administrative  officers  must  thank  the  author  for 
indicating  the  direction  in  which  reforms  are  necessary. 

The  chapters  on  "The  Model  Secretariat"  are  worthy  of  careful  considera- 
tion, when  there  is  question  of  the  revision  or  organisation  of  an  office.  They 
embody  the  life-long  experience  of  a  keen  observer  and  a  careful  student  of 
nature.  The  analogy  between  a  Secretariat  and  the  human  organism  is  well 
conceived  $  and,  tboagh  we  are  unable  to  follow  the  author  through  all  the 
mazes  and  ramifications  of  the  subject,  we  are  at^one  with  him  in  the  opinion 
that  no  organinatiou  may  reckon  upon  success  which  is  not  modelled  on 
nature's  principles. 

With  Sir  A.  Miller,  the  late  Law  Member  of  the  Viceroy's  Council,  we 
would  express  the  hope  that  the  book  will  be  made  an  official  manual  in  all  Gov- 
ernment Offices ;  and  we  would  suggest  that  its  study  be  made  imperative  for 
admission  into  the  clerical  service  of  every  government  and  local  administra- 
tion in  India.  Indeed,  the  book  is  one  which  every  Indian  Civil  Servant 
might  read  with  immense  profit.  Administrative  officers  will  find  therein 
information  on  every  point  connected  with  Secretariat  work, — ^from  the  con- 
stitution and  management  of  an  office,  to  the  minutest  detail  of  clerking. 
Ministerial  officers  may  acquire  therefrom  knowledge  of  all  the  minutiee 
of  their  respective  duties.  To  the  experienced,  it  will  serve  as  a  handy 
volume  of  reference ;  and  for  the  inexperienced,  and  aspirants  for  govern- 
ment clerkships,  it  is  the  only  book  on  which  they  can  rely  as  a  sure 
guide  in  their  difficulties  and  needs.  The  advantages  of  assimilating  the 
working  of  Secretariats  on  an  approved  uniform  ^andard  which  has  stood 
the  test  of  time  are  self-evident  and  cannot  be  over-estimated.  Qenoe 
Local  Goimmaients  and  AdmimstrationB,  nay  every  Nati^  Ohief  in  lodiiy 
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could  not  do  hotter  than  reorgani^se  their  Secretariats  on  the  basis  of 
those  of  the  Government  of  India;  in  which  case,  the  Text- Book  of  Official 
Procedure  would  be  eminently  useful  towards  the  accomplishment  of  the 
abject.  And,  describing  as  it  does  the  system  on  which  one  of  the  most 
important  and  successful  governments  in  the  world  is  carried  on,  the  book  is 
▼irtually  a  treatise  on  the  art  of  government ;  and  as  such,  ib  will  doubtless 
afford  to  Colonial,  and  Foreign  Government  too,  many  a  useful  hint  in 
modifying  or  re-forming,  to  any  extent  desirable,  the  economy  or  working  of 
their  several  state  Departments. 

The  book  is  a  system atisation  of  established  principles  of  procedure 
obtaining  in  the  Indian  Secretariats;  and  its  arrangement  and  treatment 
of  the  subject,  in  our  opinion,  leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  Faults  doubtless 
there  are,  but  from  the  technical  nature  of  the  subject,  we  have  been  unable 
to  detect  any,  except  that  the  author  appears  to  have  erred  rather  on  the 
side  of  excess  than  otherwise.  This  seeming  error  however,  though  consider- 
ably enhancing  its  bulk,  adds  to  the  value  of  the  work,  and  renders  it,  what 
it  professes  to  be,  an  exhaustive  treatise  on  official  procedure.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  author  is  master  of  the   subject   on  which   he  writes. 


WHO  WAS  ADAM  P* 

By  Janendra  Nath  Mitra,  L.  M.  S. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  Adam  seen  by  the  eye  of  a  Hindu 
would  be  identical  with  the  Adam  ofihe  Jew  or  the  orthodox  Christij^n 
hence  one  is  prepared  to  meet,  in  this  very  small  pamphlet,  different  conclu- 
sions, resulting  from  the  view-point  of  the  Hindu.  On  page  7  the  author 
says : — 

"  The  very  name,  Adam,  as  applied  to  the  progenitor  of  man,  is  a  relic  of  the  in- 
fluence of  tke  Aryan  on  the  less  civilized  Jews  ;  for  it  seeros  to  be  only  a  contortion  of 
the  Sanskrit,  Adim,  which  means  primitive ;  and  as  no  real '  progenitor'  even  of  the 
whole  human  race  or  even  of  the  Jews  conld  have  existed  in  4004  B.  C,  it  is  only  too 
probable  that  the  word  Adim  is  retained  in  Hebrew,  with  slight  modification,  to 
denote  either  some  mytholocrical  personage  (Adi-Ponish)  from  whom  the  Shemitic 
aborigines  traced  their  descent,  or,  more  probably,  the  first  heterogeneous  mixture 
from  which  the  modem  Jews  are  really  descended.  Snch  assnmption  is  only  corro- 
borated when  we|find  that  the)  Hebrew  language  retains  other  traces  of  the  Aiyan  in- 
fluence (a)  in  snoh  words  as  l-n,\  and  shen-hahhin^ &c.,t  (b)  and  in  the  biblical  account  of 
the  creation  of  the  earth,  which  is  a  mere  paraphrase  of  the  Vedio  tradition.  Thus, 
IB  Genesis  we  find  : — 'In  th(^  beginning  God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth. 
And  the  earth  was  without  form  and  void  ;  and  darkness  was  upon  the  faoe  of  the 
deep.    And  the  spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the  faoe  of  the  waters.* 

Compare  the  above  with  the  following  Vedic  Hymns : — 

■    '  In  the  beginning  there  was  neither  nought  nor  aught.  Then  there   was  neither 

sky  nor  atmosphere  above Then  there  was  neither  death  nor    immortality. 

Then  there  was  neither  day  nor  night,  nor  light  nor  darkness.  Only  the  Existent 
One  breathed  calmly,  self-contained.  Then  first  came  darkness,  hid  in  darkness, 
gloom  in  gloom.  Next  all  was  water,  all  chaos  indiscrete.  In  which  One  lay  void, 
shrouded  in  nothingness.' 


*  M.  N.  Barman  and  Ca,  Bankipore.   2  annas. 

t  Hebrew    Kaf    (ape),  from    Sanskrit  KopU     Hebrew,  Shen-habbin    (ivory), 
Sanskrit  8he»-ha-ibhin -,  ibbin  biaing  derived  from  the  Sanskrit  TbJui  (elephant). 
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Here  it  would  seem  as  if  we  were  dogmatically  asserting  that  the  Jews  borrowed 
the  aoooQut  of  the  early  oreatioo  from  the  Aryans,  bat  we  have  both  tradition  and 
fact  in  hupport  of  our  statement.  Sir  Edward  Sullivan  in  bis  admirable  book  called 
*  The  Princes  of  India/  notices  the  traditionary  belief  that  exists  even  to  this  day, 
among  many  Brahmins.  He  says  :  '  the  Brahmins  entirely  deny  the  authenticity  of 
all  Jewish  relation'  but  *  they  give  a  distinct  account  of  an  apostate  from  their  fisfth 
who  established  Jewish  hereby  5,000  years  ago,'  and  a  superficial  comparison  of  the 
civilisation  of  the  Aryans  and  the  Jews  goes  a  long  way  to  corroborate  thai  this 
Brahminical  tradition  is  not  altogether  groundless.  If  it  be  true  that  theee  two 
races  came  in  close  contact  at  some  pre-historic  date,  it  is  only  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  the  mightier  exerted  some  influence  to  modify  the  manners,  customs, 
belief,  &c.,  of  the  less  civilised  ;  and  there  can  be  no  denying  as  well  that  the  Aryans 
were  a  far  more  advanced  people,  their  civilization  of  the  Yedas  being  in  some 
respects  unparalleled  even  in  the  history  of  modem  civilisation.  It  may  be  errone- 
ously supposed  that  as  the  Yedas  were  composed  after  the  settlement  of  the  Aryans 
in  India,  they  cannot  hav^  been  the  true  standard  of  their  civilisation  in  their 
primitive  home;  but  we  have  positive  evidence  that  at  least  parts  of  thein  w^tie 
composed  before  the  Aryan  conquerors  actually  entered  India." 

The  work  is  well  worth  reading. 

E. 


.  THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  BUDDHISM. 

By  Charu  Chandra  Bose. 

Tbin  .small  pampliler.  is  a  condensed  exposition  of  some  of  the  more 
important  doctrines  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  metaphysics  of  Buddhism, 
and  which  are  here  set  forth  in  eight  brief  chapters  in  which  the  Skandhas,  the 
Doctrine  of  Karma,  the  Law  of  Conduct,  Concentration,  the  Font  Contempla- 
tions, Y^'isdom,  and  Nirv&ua  are  treated.  This  little  work  can  be  recommend- 
ed to  the  reader  as  containing  in  a  condensed  form,  matter  which  might  be 
expanded  so  as  to  fill  a  large  volume ;  many  being  thus  enabled  to  reftd  it  who 
would  not  have  time  to  read  a  large  work.  It  is  published  by*the  Ma!i&- 
Bodhi  Society  of  (Calcutta. 

E. 


We  have  received  a  Tamil  version  of  "  The  Story  of  the  Life  of  Buddha," 
describing  the  great  renunciation  as  depicted  by  Sir  Edwin  Arnold  in  bis 
"Light  of  Asia."  It  is  reprinted  from  the  Viveka  ChivUamani,  and  is  a 
handy  book  written  in  a  good  and  easy  style,  thus  rendering  it  very  useful 
to  the  Tamil  knowing  peoples,  Hnd  the  Dravidian  Buddhists  cai:  by  its  use 
easily  understand  the  history  of  Lord  Buddha*  The  book  is  to  be  bud  from 
the  Editor  of  the  Ftrejka  Chinfama/nu  Madras. 

B'.  A.  S. 


MAGAZINES.  '      • 

In  the  Th€08aphical  Revieu)  for  August,  Mr.  Mead  continues  his  notes  on 
'*  The  Sibyl  and  her  Oracles, '  extending  his  investigations  through  the  periods 
of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome.  Mrs.  Hooper  discasBes  the  pros  and  co««  of 
"The  Modern  Divining  Rod,"  the  weight  of  evidence  being  in  favour  of  it^* 
genuineness.  Herbert  Kitchen  next  gives  a  beautiful  and  im]>regsivr 
panoramic  pen-picture  of  "  The  Waters  of  Renoneiation."  Mr.  FtiUfirton 
continues   his   excellent  essay  on  "  The  Christian  The08ophi??t,"  in  his  usual 
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and  laoid  style.  J.  G.  Ohatterji  continues  his  paper  on  ''  The  Great 
€>n|^na4io&  as  taught  by  the  Buddha,"  presenting  some  of  the  important 
pihiloBophieal  teaching  of  the  enlightened  One.  Mrs.  Besant  gives  us  the  first 
off  a  seriei  of  fire  articles  on  "  Problems  of  Beligion/'  and,  judging  from  the 
initial  one  in  this  issue,  treating  of  "  The  Existence  of  Grod,  and  the  Concep- 
tions  of  Divinity  formulated  by  Man,'*  they  will  prove  highly  instructive.  We 

subjoin  a  few  extracts :  "  Occultism  teaches  us  that over  our  solar  system 

presides  a  mighty  Being,  the  Logos,  the  manifested  God  of  that  system.  He 
would  be  called  the  Father  by  the  Christian,  Ishvara  by  the  Hindu,  Allah  by 
*  ^e  Mahommedan.  His  consciousness  is  active  at  every  point  in  His  cosmos ; 
His  life  sustains  it.  His  power  guides  it;  everywhere  within  it  He  is  present, 
strong  to  help,  mighty  to  save.  Dimly  we  know  that  beyond  Him  there  are 
yet  greater  Ones,  but  for  us  it  is  easier  to  conceive  of  the  Power  that  main- 
tains our  system,  to  whom  we  are  definitely  related,  than  of  the  vaster 
consciousness  which  includes  myriad  systems  within  His  realm.  Each  Locos 
is  to  His  own  universe  the  central  object  of  adoration,  and  His  radiant 
miniBters  are  rightly  worshipped  by  those  who  cannot  rise  to  the  conception 
of  this  central  Deity.*' 

''It  is  more  important  that  a  man  should  realise  some  One  before  whom  his 
heart  can  expand  in  loving  adoration  than  that  his  concept  should  be  philoso- 
phicaUy  satisfactory  and  metaphysically  correct." 

It  is  shown  how  admirably  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  met  the  wants 
of  the  weaker  class  of  human  souls  by  presenting  for  their  adoration  the 
''sweet  human  familiar  image  of  Mother  Mary  and  her  infant  Son,"  in  addi- 
tion to  the  Divine  Deity  and  Angels  and  Archangels ;  thud  this  church 
**  holds  the  learned  while  attracting  the  ignorant,  satisfies  the  philosopher 
while  consoling  the  peasant."  Mrs.  Cooper-Oakloy  presents  in  "The 
TnJbreB  Luois"  (order  of  the  Knights  and  Brothers  of  Light),  the  first 
portion  of  a  translation  of  a  very  interesting  MS.,  and  says  in  explanation  ^ 
"It  was  one  of  the  many  rare  and  valuable  manuscripts  belonging 
to  the  late  Comte  Wilkorski,  in  Warsaw.  He  was  a  well-known  mystic  and 
mason  in  Poland,  and  did  much  towards  the  spreading  of  occult  science  in  his 
ooontry."  This  document  which  belonged  to  a  preceding  century,  gives  a 
deisikd  account  of  this  organised  brotherhood,  and  shows  that  modem 
Theoeophy  is  identical  with  that  which  was  known  in  times  long  past. 
**  Galled  to  the  Gh>ds"  is  a  translation  of  a  Siberian  legend,  Mrs.  Marshall's 
translation  of  "  The  Education  of  the  Human  Race,"  by  Lessing,  is  continued 

Mercwry  (July),  has  a  variety  of  good  articles  :  "  The  Evolution  of 
Mind,"  by  H.  A.  W.,  being  first  on  the  list.  "  Philosophy  and  Creed"  is  a 
short  bat  pithy  monogram  by  Karl  Krane.  Next  we  find  a  brief  paper  by 
H.  Dbannapala, — "  Was  Sankar&ch&rya  a  Buddhist  P*'  which  is  answered 
affirmatively.  "  Meditation  and  Thought-Power,"  by  Count  Axel  Wacht- 
msister,  is  the  first  portion  of  a  most  excellent  essay  which  we  hope  to  see 
i^noduced  in  pamphlet  form.  "  The  value  of  H.  P*  B.'s  work"  is  a  terse 
•ontribution  which  was  read  on  White  Lotus  Day  by  A.  W,  Stuart 
SliBabeth  Hughes  writes  briefly  on  "  Evolution,"  and  E.  Liftman  has  a  very 
hnsf  but  expressive  allegory  on  "  The  Path/'  ''  Theosophic  Nomenclature" 
ii  a  common-sense  contribution  by  A.  F.  Knudsen,  showing  that  the  techni- 
cal terms  used  in  theosophic  literature  are  as  necessary  as  is  the  technical 
.TOoabulary  of  the  sciences.  Beports  of  Branches  show  that  the  wide-awake 
spirit  of  America  is  manifest  in  all  theosophic  activities  in  that  quarter  of 
the  globe. 
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Oar  Amerioan  conteraporary,  Mind,  presents,  in  its  August  issue,  a 
valaabio  collection  of  essays  bearing  upon  psychology,  metaphysics  and 
occultism,  among  which  are  the  following : — "  Is  Vital  Energy  Communica- 
ble P"  "  Spiritual  Healing  ;*'  "  The  Centres  of  Astrology ;"  "  The  Problem  of 
Evil ;"  "  Fiat  Morals  '  "  Woman  in  Serious  Politicsj"  "  Is  Disease  Heredi- 
tary  P"  and  "  Emerson's  Influence  on  Modem  Thought."  The  article  by  Blisa 
Calvert  Hall, .  which  discusses  the  question  of  the  heredity  of  disease,  is 
worth  a  year's  subscription  to  the  magazine.  The  continued  serial—"  A 
Daughter  of  Love" — ^appeals  to  lovers  of  the  occult. 

We  are  sorry  to  learn  that  the  financial  depression  in  America  consequent 
upon  the  recent  war,  has  necessitated  some  curtailment  in  the  output  of  the 
Meta^hysicaZ  Magassine,  the  July  and  August  numbers  being  issued  as  one, 
and  the  plan  being  to  combine  September  and  October  issues  also ;  after 
which,  it  is  hoped  that  the  business  stagnation  will  have  abated  sufficiently  to 
warrant  the  usual  monthly  appearance  of  the  magazine.  The  subscription 
term  will  be  extended,  thus  enabling  subscribers  to  get  their  full  quoia  of 
copies.  The  home  magazine,  Pea/rla,  which  was  commenced  last  April,  will 
hereafter  be  incorporated  with  the  Metaphysical  Magazine.  The  issue  before 
us  opens  with  a  good  article  by  Charles  Johnston,  on  "The  Memory  of  Past 
Births"  (the  substance  of  which  was  gleaned  from  a  series  published  many 
yearsago  in  the  Theosophist),  after  which  follow, among  others,  "Christianity 
and  Beincamation,''  "Astrological  Symbolism,"  "The  Empire  of  the 
Invisibles,"  "  Son  Kleon  the  Hindu,'*  and  "  The  Eternal  Life."  The  depart- 
ment of  "  The  Home  Circle,"  and  the  "  Editorial  Comments"  present  much 
that  is  of  interest. 

Food,    Home  and  Garden  is  attractive  as  usual. 

ImmortaMty  is  the  title  of  a  new  Chicago  quarterly  magazine,  edited  by 
J*  C.  F.Grumbine.  It  is  devoted  to  Christian  Science,  Mind  Cure,  Psycho-- 
pathy,  Tbeosophy,  Occultism,  and  Spiritualism.  Among  its  list  of  contributors 
we  notice  the  familiar  names  of  Annie  Besant,  Jerome  A.  Anderson,  W.  J« 
Oolville,  Franz  Hartmann,  Cora  L.  V .  Richmond,  Swami  Siradananda,  and 
others.  It  is  announced  that  the  September  number  will  be  devoted  to  Clair- 
voyance, the  December  number  to  Beincamation,  the  March  number  to  Psy- 
chometry  and  the  June  number  to  Inspiration.  This  first  issue  is  especially 
devoted  to  the  subject  of  Immortality.  Mrs.  Besant  contributes  a  most 
excellent  article  on  its  Metaphysical  aspect,  and  riotwithstanding  its  title,  the 
article  is  eminently  practical.  There  is  of  late  an  outpouring  of  new  maga- 
zines in  America,  metaphysical  and  occnlt. 

Revue  Theosophiqiie  Fran^aise  for  August  is  an  interesting  number. 
Opening  with  a  translation  of  "Man  and  his  Bodies,"  the  next  article  is  a 
critical  monograph  on  Saint  Theresa,  the  Spanish  mystic  and  visionary  of 
the  16th  Century,  one  of  the  purest  characters  in  Church  history.  The^  pro- 
gress of  psychical  research  has  now  made  it  impossible  for  us  to  accept 
literally  her  visions  and  familiar  talks  with  God  and  Christ,  and  they  appear 
to  us  in  a  much  less  mysterious  and  awesome  light  than  they  have  to  the 
religious  public  during  the  past  three  centuries.  M.  Courmes,  the  writer, 
justly  explains  her  experiences  as  belonging  to  the  third  plane  of  super- 
terrestrial  consciousness,  in  part,  and  also  partly  to  the  astral  plane  of  illu- 
sion. Dr.  Pascal,  who  was  a  Delegate  to  the  European  Sectional  Contention 
in  London,  gives  a  brief  but  good  report  of  the  proceedings  ;  Miss  Pyne's 
occult  story  of  "A  false  right  hand"  shows  how  a  true  palmist  will  always  read 
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the  lines  in  both  hands  before  prophesying ;  M.  G-uymiat  writes  on  "  Gods 
and  Forces/*  and  there  is  the  usual  budget  of  press  notices.  The  translation 
of  the  "Secret  Doctrine"  is  continued. 

Theosophy  in  Australasia.  The  contents  of  the  August  number  are,  The 
Outlook ;  Heredity  and  Personal  Responsibility  ;  A  Weird  Experience  Ques- 
tions  and  Answers  ;  Activities ;  and  Notes  of  News.  Mr.  Mayers'  ai*ticle  on 
Heredity  is  scholarly  and  suggestive,  like  all  his  writings,  and  the  weird 
■tory  recalls  H.  P.  B.*s  famous  one,  "  Can  the  Double  Murder  P"  The  reports 
from  Branches  show  that  things  are  going  on  much  as  usual. 

Lotus  BUiihen  (Leipzig,  Aug.)  continues  the  metrical  translation  of  the 
Bhagavad  Gita.  It  contains  also  an  introduction  to  the  esoteric  teaching  of 
the  Talmud — an  article  we  should  like  to  see  expanded  and  continued. 
Here  are  some  extracts  : — "  He  perishes  who  seeks  to  extract  gain  from  the 
45rown  of  wisdom."  "  Be  thou  the  accursed,  not  the  one  who  corses."  "  Praise 
God  for  the  evil  as  well  as  for  the  good."  '^  When  the  righteous 'dies  he  loses 
but  the  earth."  "  The  lost  jewel  ever  remains  a  jewel,  but  he  who  has  lost  it 
may  well  wander  and  weep."  "  Life  is  a  fleeting  shadow  says  the  Scripture. 
Is  it  the  shadow  of  a  tower  or  of  a  tree  ?  A  shadow  that  remains  for  a  while  ? 
No,  it  is  the  shadow  of  a  bird  in  its  flight.  Away  flies  the  bird  and  there 
remains  neither  bird  nor  shadow.**  An  article  on  reincarnation,  and  answers 
to  correspondents  make  up  the  rest  of  a  good  number. 

Sophia  (Madrid)  goes  on  as  calmly  and  appears  as  punctually  as  though 
there  were  no  war  nor  the  specti^e  of  Carlism  hovering  over  the  mountains* 
The  August  number  contains  translations  of  H.  P.  B.'s  article  on  the  *'  Eso* 
teric  charM^ter  of  the  Evangelists ;"  Bertram  Keightley's  on  Sankhya ;  and 
the  weird  records  of  twilight  talks  among  our  astral  wanderers,  ^efior  Soria  y 
Mata's  learned  paper  on  the  beginnings  of  things  is  continued ;  B.  B.  offers 
a  learned  article  on  **  Seroterapia,"  a  new  branch  of  therapeutics ;  an  article 
from  the  Arya  Bcda  Bodkini  on  Kshetra,  &c.,  is  translated  and  copied,  and 
there  are  the  usual  review  notices  of  the  press. 

TOe  Vdhan,  the  monthly  organ  of  the  European  Section,  T.  S.,  is  well 
worth  the  subscription  price,  to  outsiders,  of  only  2fl«  6d.  per  annunu  The 
answers  to  queries  are  valuable. 

Philadelphia  (Buenos  Aires)  is  the  title  of  the  new  monthly  magazine 
promised  by  our  energetic  and  earnest  Branch  in  Argentina,  S.  A.  In  ap- 
pearance and  general  get-up  it  is  most  creditable  to  its  conductors.  The 
Greek  name  is  most  appropriate  for  a  Theosophical  publication  and  the  con- 
tents of  the  first  number — largely  translations  of  standard  articles  by  our 
best  writers — are  well  calculated  to  introduce  Theosophy  under  an  attractive 
guise  to  the  Spanish-speaking  public  of  South  America. 

Philadelphia,  our  South  American  organ,  sends  us  its  second  (August) 
number,  which  looks  as  well  and  reads  as  well  as  its  predecessor.  Besides, 
translations  from  Bulwer,  Mrs,  Besant,  H.  P.  B.,  M.  C.  and  Col,  De  Boohasy 
there  are  original  articles  on  Beligion  and  other  subjects. 

Mercury  for  August  is  an  interesting  number,  full  of  original  articles 
hy  Misses  Havens  and  Mesick,  Count  Axel  Wachtmeister,  C.  H.  Conner 
and  Miss  S.  E.  Palmer,  our  expected  American  colleague. 

Teosofia  (Borne)  is  as  neat  and  attractive  in  appearance  as  it  hitherto 
has  been*  The  number  for  August  contains  an  able  article  by  Doctor  Pascal, 
o£  Franoe}  upon  Beiucamation,  its  moral,  philosophical  and  scientific  reason« 
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ableness ;  and  a  continued  translation  of  Mr.  Marques'  argument  on  the  soienti- 
fio  corroboration  of  H.  P.  B.  by  recent  authorities.  We  hope  Hignor  Oalyari 
will  keep  on  with  a  stout  heart  and  full  sense  of  the  good  he  is  doing. 

Theoaophia  (Amsterdam)  for  August,  opens  with  an  original  artiole  by 
Afra,  on  "  Co-operation  ; "  Madame  P.  G.  Meulemen  discusses  *'  The  Use  of 
holding  Conventions  ;*'  there  are  several  translations  from  Mrs.  Besant's 
works ;  "  Tao  Te  King — "  a  rendering  and  commentary — by  Johan  van  Manen, 
together  with  miscellaneous  matters  and  reports  of  theosophical  movemenls. 

Pmbuddha  BlhdrcUa  comes  to  us  reincarnated.  Its  publication  has  been 
resumed  at  Almora,  the  Swami  YivekHnanda  being  chief  conductor  and 
contributor.  May  its  new  life  be  crowned  with  success.  The  chief  article  in 
the  present  issue  is,  *'  The  Outlook  of  Indian  Monism,"  by  the  Swami  Steuii* 
nanda.    This  is  to  be  continued. 

BayB  of  Light  scintillates  from  the  Musaeus  School  for  Buddhist  Girlfly 
as  usual.  An  additional  hall  for  school  recitations  is  now  being  erected,  and 
a  little  more  financial  aid  would  be  very  acceptable. 

The  Arya  BcUa  BodMni  for  September  is  a  very  interesting  number. 
Miss  Edger's  contributions  should  make  this  magaeine  eagerly  sought  after 
by  Indian  youth.  Some  of  the  articles,  however  seem  of  far  too  advanced  a 
grade  to  be  exactly  adapted  to  the  mind  of  the  average  youth. 

The  BuMkUt  comes  to  us  in  magazine  form,  as  it  enters  the  tenth  year 
of  its  publication.  It  is  hereafter  to  be  issued  monthly  and  is  edited  by  our 
friend,  D.  B.  Jayatiiaka,  B.  a.,  Vice-Principal  of  Ananda  College,  Oolombo. 
^is  opening  remarks  are  hopeful,  his  record  of  the  past  year's  educational 
work,  encouraging,  and  his  ''  Retrospect  and  Appeal,"  in  regard  to  Buddhlsfc 
education  in  Ceylon,  spirited.  There  are  several  articles  on  the  Buddhist 
Bevival  in  South-India ;  the  reply  of  the  Chief  Priests  in  Ceylon  to  the 
Madras  Panchama  Committee ;  the  first  instalment  of  an  interesting  histo- 
rical article  on  "  Buddhism  and  India,"  and  a  translation  of  one  of  Lord 
Buddha's  instructive  discourses  on  the  duties  of  Priests  and  laymen.  We 
hope  the  magazine  may  receive  the  support  which  its  present  improvement 
amply  merits. 

The  Banner  of  Light  (August  6th)  has  a  good  editorial  on  *'  Karma." 
"  The  word,'*  it  says,  **  is  a  veritable  nvidty/m  in  parvo,  and  conveys  more  truth 
in  its  five  letters  than  is  sometimes  found  in  five  sentences  of  ordinary 
words."  "  He  [man]  finds  as  much  time  in  the  eternity  of  the  past  as  thero  is 
in  the  eternity  of  the  future," 

"  He  comes  at  last  to  know  that  he  has  to  create  his  own  Karma,  w^k 
out  his  o¥ni  salvation,  prepare  his  own  destiny,  and  earn  his  own  immortalitgr*'' 
The  concluding  sentences  are  these  :  "  He,  therefore,  recognizes  the  kn- 
mutability  of  law,  and  the  inevitable  consequences  that  must  come  from  its 
transgression.  This  leads  him  to  seek  wisdom  in  the  highest  through 
obedience  to  the  commandments  of  the  soul,  that  his  Karma  may  be  as  free 
from  mistakes  as  possible,  and  his  Fate  a  full  comprehension  of  the  beauty 
of  Love." 

Alexander  Wilder  contributes  a  short  article  on  American  matters  and 
W.  T.  Stead  writes  a  couple  of  columns  on  "  What  is  Wanted",  wfaieh  is 
summed  np  at  the  close  as,  "  more  sympathy  for  psychics ;  more  entfansiasBi 
for  our  cause"  *  *  *  a  compilation  of  "  the  evidences  and  the  Scriptoie  of 
Spiritualism",  and,  "  a  bureau  of  communication  between  the  living  aod  tbe 
80*called  dead." 
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We  have  received  Liglit  and  the  PhUoaophicobl  Journal. 

We  have  also  at  hand,  the  September  issae  of  Mind,  and  of  Universal 
Broiherkood,  Tke  New  Century,  and  nuraerons  other  exchanges — home  and 
foreign. 


t* 


CUTTINGS  AND  COMMENTS. 

Thoughts,  like  the  pollen  of  flowers,  leave  one  brain  and  fasten  to  another." 


A  writer  in   Harper's  Magazine  for  June  gives  a 

Natural         refreshing     record     of  cbservations   extending   over 

development      a  period  of  six  years,   made  on  the   training  of  a  child 

of  children.       fourteen  months  old,  "under  what  might  be  called  the 

Pestaiozzian  principle  of  letting  alone,  with  unconscious 
supervision,  in  a  carefully  guarded  environment  which  supplied  a 
gr^at  number  of  centres  of  interest  that  were  full  of  indirect  sugges- 
tion. No  formal  teaching  of  any  kind  was  allowed  until  the  end  of 
the  sixth  year,  but  all  questions  were  carefully  answered,  and  effort 
was  made  to  see  that  the  answers  were  clearly  understood. ..Surround- 
ings were  carefully  planned  to  meet  the  growing  needs  of  the  child 
from  the  moment  he  began  to  notice  things.  The  record  is,  therefore, 
one  of  spontaneous  development  of  self-activity  produced  as  a  result 
of  (i)  suggestion  based  upon  a  carefully  considered  environment ; 
(2)  of  accurate  and  sympathetic  explanation  given  only  when  asked 
for ;  and  (3)  of  carefully  graded  steps  that  were  taken  one  at  a  time." 
A  very  important  factor  in  this  connection  is  the  influence  of 
the  child's  playmates,  its  parents,  and  other  friends.  This  method  of 
early  education  for  children  should  commend  itself  to  parents,  as  it 
avoids  over-straining  the  mind  at  the  expense  of  the  body  which 
should  be  allowed  full  and  free  development.  Seven  years  thus  spent 
will  lay  the  foundation  for  a  robust  physique,  and  the  child  will  then 
be  ready  and  anxious  to  learn.  The  gulf  that  separates  true  education 
from  modern  school-cramming  is  heaven-wide. 

* 
•  ♦  • 

Another  A   correspondent   of  the  Madras  Mail  gives  the 

•*  Sure  cure^^      following  valuable  information  : — 

/^     .  "  Ifc  may  be  welcome  news  to  eome  of  your  readers,  if 

scorpion  siing.    yon  give  space  to  announce  the  fact  that  Dover's  powder  is 

m  most  cases  a  sure  and  speedy  care  for  scorpion  sting* 
Although  the  virtues  of  this  drug,  when  used  for  the  purpose  in  question,  are 
probably  well-known  to  the  medical  fraternity,  yet  its  value  was  a  recent  and 
wonderful  discovery  to  the  writer.  A  Telugu  friend  was  suffering  from 
the  result  of  treading  on  a  scorpion,  with  his  bare  feet.  After  all  the  usual 
remedies  at  hand  had  failed  to  give  relief,  a  tabloid  consisting  of  five  grains 
of  Dover's  powder  was  tried  as  an  experiment.  We  put  the  tabloid  on  a  block, 
let  a  drop  of  water  fall  upon  it,  made  it  into  a  soft  paste,  and  applied  it  to  the 
spot  where  the  scorpion  had  applied  his  sting.  The  effect  was  magical.  The 
victim  patted  his  foot  affectionately  and  gave  a  whiff  or  relief.  Then  he 
sat  up  and  began  to  laugh.  At  this  the  whole  company  of  friends  present 
began  to  join  in  the  celebration.  The  pain  was  all  gone,  and  he  sprang  to 
his  feet  and  went  about  bis  work  with  a  broad  smile  on  liis  face,  that  returns 
still,  whenever  the  occasion  is  referred  to  in  his  hearing.  Hince  that  night, 
over  twenty  cases  have  been  treated  without  one  failure.  In  the  case  of  one 
eld  woman,  it  was  nearly  an  hour  before  the  pain  was  entirely  gone,  but  in 
■ome  cases,  the  cure  has  been  instantaneous.  The  relief  has  been  immediate 
in  every  case.  Generally,  the  sufferer  goes  on  his  way  rejoicing,  in  less  than 
a  quarter  of  an  hour.    However,  if  in  any  case  the  reader  should  find  it  a 
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failure,  he  must  not  give  it  up  for  a  bad  bargain.  He  may  be  sure  there  is  a 
blessing  in  it.  If  the  cure  is  slow,  keep  dropping  more  water  on  the  paste, 
and  do  not  allow  it  to  get  dry  until  there  is  no  vestige  of  the  pain  left.  The 
form  in  which  we  use  the  antidote  now  is  the  Dover's  powder  obtained  in  bulk 
from  the  Municipal  Hospital.  This  proves  fully  as  effective  as  the  tabloids. 
Hoping  that  this  note  may  catch  the  eye  of  some  one  who  will  be  glad  to  see 
it,  the  writer  takes  much  pleasure  in  contributing  an  item  to  the  lessening  of 
pain  in  the  land  of  India*'  Tualu. 

* 

The  Czar  of  Russia   has   caused    to   be  issued  to 

An  Foreign  diplomats  at  St.  Petersburg,   a  note  declaring^ 

important        that  *'  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  the  reduction   of 

movement,       excessive  armaments,  now   crushing  all  nations,  is  an 

ideal  for  which  all  governments  ought  to  strive."  The 
Czar  also  invites  an  International  conference  to  discuss  the  necessary 
means  for  the  attainment  of  this  much  desired  end.     This  is  indeed  a 
move  in  the  right  direction,  for  civilized   countries  could  much    better 
afford  to  settle  their  differences  by  arbitration  than  by  the  shockingly 
barbarous  and  expensive  method  of  warfare,  which  is  sure  to   sap  the 
life  of  the  nation,  whether   the  end  be   victory   or  defeat.     Of  course, 
circumstances  can  be  imagined  under  which  war  would  be  considered 
the  lesser  of  two  great  evils,  yet  such  circumstances  can  hardly  be 
thought  of  as   liable   to  exist   among   two  or   more  civilized  nations. 
France  seems  least  willing  to   accede   to  the  Czar's   plan.     What  an 
opportunity  is  now  offered   for  Germany  to  immortalize  her  name 
among  all  people,   by   magnanimously   ceding  to   France    the   two 
provinces  taken  from  her  as  trophies  of  war,  during  the  last  struggle 
between  the  two  nations.     This  might  smooth  the  way  leading  to  co- 
operation. 

«  • 

A  highly  important  invention  has  lately  been 
Irresistible  brought  to  test  in  America,  consisting  of  a  projectile 
projectiles,      that   seems   practically    irresistible,    as    the  heaviest 

plate  armour  which  a  modern  war  ship  can  carry  does 
not  stop  its  course.  During  a  recent  trial  the  projectile  passed 
through  a  solid  wall  composed  of  ten  inches  of  hardened  nickel  steel, 
twelve  inches  of  oak  plank  and  three  boiler  plates,  and  then  went  on 
its  way,  doubtless  laughing  at  such  slight  impediments.  What  can 
be  devised  to  oppose  this  projectile,   which   seems  second   only  to  a 

thunderbolt,  remains  to  be  seen. 

« 
«  « 

Dr.  Harowitz,  the  Vienna    correspondent   of  the 

Artificial        Chronicle^  sends  news  of  a  wonderful  and  highly  impor- 

albumen         tant  discovery,  which  is  no  less  than  that  of  producing 

to  replace       in  the  laboratory  of  the  chemist,  ^^  artificial  albumen 

flesh  as  food.      with   absolutely   the    same    nourishing   qualities    as 

found  in  that  which  is  obtained  from  organic  beings." 
Dr.  Leo  Lilienfeld,  of  Vienna,  after  years  of  study,  ascertained  that 
by  condensing  phenol  and  amydo-acetic  acid  with  phosphoro-chloric 
oxide  he  could  produce  ''  pepton,"  a  product  previously  supposed  to 
be  generated  by  organic  beings  only.  The  Doctor  demonstrated  his 
experiment,  beyond  all  doubt,  before  the  members  of  the  Chemist's 
Congress,  at  Vienna  on  August  4th.  The  astounding  possibilities 
in  relation  to  human  food,  which  this  discovery  opens  up,  are  un- 
precedented, and  furnish  another  indication  that  the  days  of  flesh* 
eating  are  numbered. 

#♦# 
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The   Theosophical  Review  publishes  a  letter  pur- 

Perfeciion       porting:  to   have  emanated  from  the  pen  of  '^a  model 

in  Editor"  in  China.  Though  we  can  never  hope  to  reach 

suavity.         that  eminence  in   suavity  which  abounds  throughout 

this  unique  production,  we  reproduce  it  for  the  benefit 
of  our  contemporaries  and  successors. 

Illustrions  Brother  of  the  Sun  and  Moon  : — Behold  thy  servant  prostrate 
before  thy  feet ;  I  kowtow  to  thee,  and  beg  that  of  thy  gracionsness  thon 
mayest  grant  that  I  may  speak  and  live.  Thy  honour^  manuscript  has 
deigned  to  cast  the  light  of  its  augast  countenance  upon  us.  With  rapture 
we  nave  perused  it.  By  the  bones  of  my  ancestors,  never  have  I  encountered 
such— with  such  pathos,  such  lofty  thought.  With  fear  and  trembling  I 
return  the  writing.  Were  I  to  publish  the  treasure  you  send  me,  the  Emperor 
[or  Empress]  would  order  that  it  should  be  made  the  standard,  and  that  none 
be  published  except  those  that  equalled  ii.  Knowing  literature  as  I  do,  and 
that  it  would  be  impossible  in  ten  thousand  years  to  equal  what  you  have 
done,  I  send  your  writing  back.  Ten  thousand  times  I  crave  your  pardon. 
Behold,  my  head  is  at  your  feet.  Do  what  you  will.  Your  servant's  servant, 
— 2%«  EdUor. 

«  • 
Rev.  A.  Schwartz,   Ph.  D.,  in  the  Church  Ganeiie 
Should  hens     says : 

lay  eggs  on  «  The  highest  exhibition  of  Rabbatarianism  is  probably  to 

the  Sabbath  ?  be  found  in  the  Talmudic  tractate  which  discusses  the  ques- 
tion whether  it  is  allowable  to  eat  an  egg  laid  by  a  hen  on 
the  Sabbath  Day.  All  were  agreed  that  it  was  not  permissible  to  do  so  in 
the  case  of  a  hen  kept  for  laying,  but  the  two  greatest  teachers  of  the  day, 
Hfllel  and  Schammai,  disagreed  as  to  the  line  of  conduct  to  be  pursued  in  the 
case  of  a  hen  kept  for  eating,  or  should  a  festival  fall  on  the  same  day  as  the 
Sabbath.  The  question  would  never  have  been  solved  had  not  the  oracle,  in 
answer  to  frantic  appeals,  cut  the  Grordian  knot  by  declaring  that  the  words 
of  HiUel  and  Schammai  are  both  the  words  of  the  living  Qod,  but  the  latter 
should  be  followed  in  practice." 


«  « 


We  learn  that  since  the  cremation  of  the  late  Mrs. 

Cremation  in    Jelovitz  in  Calcutta,  a  number  of  the  European  resi- 

Calcutta,        dents  are  joining  forces  for  the  purpose  of   erecting  a 

crematorium.  It  is  said  that  the  City  Corporation 
views  the  project  favourably,  and  as  soon  as  a  suitable  site  has  been 
chosen,  the  work  of  building  will  proceed. 

Thus  this  improved  method  of  disposing  of  human  remains,  which 
was  practically  demonstrated  and  brought  to  the  notice  of  Western 
people  by  Col.  Olcott,  in  America,  some  years  ago,  is  spreading  and 
will  doubtless  soon  be  adopted  by  all  civilized  nations. 


•  * 


Various  contributors  in  the  Church   Gazette  sug- 
Why  men       gest  the  following   reasons  which    militate   a<.  ainst 
tO0»7  church-going : 

go  to  church.  *'  The  average  man  cannot  receive  with  favour,  strange 

and  mysterious  doctrines  and  ritual.  So  long  as  cr  ed  is* 
placed  before  character,  and  prachical  Christianity  preventtd  by  theologi- 
cal, will  men  refuse  to  ally  themselves  with  the  Church.  What  espooially 
gaUs  the  average  man  is  the  fatuous  tediousness  of  the  sermoM;  the* 
effeminacy  of  many  of  the  clergy,  upon  whom  men  of  the  world  look  with 
good  humoured  contempt;  the  dictatorial  attitude  of  the  Sacerdotal 
clergy ;  the  narrowness  of  the  Low  Church  clergy." 

To  this  might  be  added — the  utter  absurdity  and  repulsiveness  of 
portions  of  the  exoteric  Church  creed. 

t  # 
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A     recent    exchange  gives  a    very   satisfactory 
Rapid  account  of  the  recovery  of  a  lad    who  had  been   bitten 

recovery         on  the  toe  by  a  cobra.  He  was  treated  by  his  father  who 
from  happened   to   have  a  copy  of  a  useful  little  work  on 

cobra-btie.  *'  Snakes,  Snake-bites,"  Ac,  and  followed  the  direc- 
tions there  given.  As  soon  as  possible,  two  ligatures 
were  tied  around  the  toe,  above  the  vounds,  and  several  incisions 
made  in  the  region  of  i  lie  punctures,  .o  furnish  a  free  outlet  for  the 
poisoned  blood,  which  was,  at  first,  blac  !<  as  ink,  but  gradually  assumed 
the  normal  colour,  after  the  continued  pouring  on  of  hot,  or  very  warm 
water  and  much  squeezing  of  the  injured  member.  In  two  or  three 
hours  the  lad  was  feeling  as  lively  as  e>/er. 

* 
*  * 

Th^  Indian   Mirror  of  August  31st   notices    the 
Buddhist        increasing  momentum   of  the   educational    movement 
educational      among  the  Buddhist  population  of  Ceylon,   which   was 
activity,         started  by  the   founders   of  the   Theosophical  Society 

some  years  ago,  and  says : 

The  Theosophical  Society  has  been  doing  excellent  edacational  work 
among  the  Budabist  population  in  Ceylon  for  many  years  past.  The  number 
of  schools  in  Ceylon,  worked  by  the  Society  is  seventy,  thirty-eight  of  whioh 
receive  annual  grants  from  Government.  The  TheoRophical  Society  would 
be  able  to  show  equally  g^'Od  work  in  India,  but  unfortunately,  the  Kindas 
of  the  present  day  are  not  particularly  keen  over  anything  in  partio9l«rr 
except  it  ba  politics. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Wilberforce  is  evidently  a  broad- 

Theosophical     minded  man  having  a  large  degree  of  spiritual  devel- 

doctrines        opment     In  one  of  his  recent  sermons  at  Westmtn* 

from  ster  Cathedral,  London,  he  says  : — 

pulpits.  "  Creation  is  Love  uttering  itself,  conditioning   itself 

in  a  body,  the  Universe.    The  self-sacrifice  of  God  is  not 

so  much  His  embodiment  in  one  man,  as  His  conditioning  himself  in  all 

men ;  and  His  Incamatioa  in  the  Perfect  Man  is  the  climax  of  His  ceaseless 

operation  in  all  men 

If  God  be  the  self-evolving  Rpirit  that  is  in  all,  then,  in  the  deepest, 
truest  sense,  humanity  is  His  sou.  Whoever  dares  to  limit  Divine  sonship 
unjustifiably  narrows  the  sphere  of  the  *  Divinity  that  stirs  within  us/  *' 

Speaking  of  Jesus,  the  Canon  says :  He  is  **  the  representative  of  the  race, 
'  the  first-bom  amongst  many  brethren',  the  Archetvpal  specimen  of  the 

destiny  of  humanity.  *  As  He  is,  so  are  we  in  this  world.' was  not  this  the 

Incarnation,  the  Eternal  One  showing  in  a  new  way  how  He  always  has  been, 
is  now,  and  ever  will  be,  inhabiting  the  human  raoeP  *I  am  come,'  He  said, 
'  that  they  might  have  life,  and  that  they  might  have  it  more  abundantly.' 
Again  and  again,  in  emphatic  words  that  will  not  bear  explaining  away,  he 
identifies  Himself  with  the  humanity  He  came  to  redeem.  He  speaks  of  Him- 
self as  being  the  representative,  the  promise,  the  pattern,  the  potency  of  the 
human  race.  Even  in  speaking  of  His  own  ascension  He  is  careful  to  say, 
( I  ascend  unto  my  Father  and  your  Father.'  " 
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THERE  IS  NO  RELIGION   HIGHER  THAN   TRUTH. 

[Fnwiily  motto  of  the  MtOiarajahs  of  Benarttn].  « 

OLD  DIARY  LEAVES  * 

Srcond  Oriental  Srkies,  Chapter  XIX. 

WAS  loath  to  exchange  the  cool,  bracing  climate  of  Darjiling  for  the 
hot,  vapoarous  fcemperatare  of  the  Plains,  but  I  had  still  many 
hundred  miles  of  journeying  before  me  before  my  tour  should  be  finished 
and  I  oonld  take  rest  at  green  Adyar,  with  its  refreshing  ocean  breezes 
and  its  river  running  just  beneath  my  chamber  window.  So.  after 
more  talks  with  the  Tibetan  traveller  and  my  other  friends,  more  con- 
versazioni, and  a  public  lecture  at  the  Town  Hall,  I  descended  the  moun- 
tain to  SiKguri,  the  junction-place  of  the  Him&layan  Railway  and  the 
Northern  Bengal,  and  sweltered  in  a  temperature  of  100  to  a  most 
nnoomfortable  extent.  It  suggested  te  me  the  change  from  the  outer 
air  on  a  crisp  morning  to  that  of  a  greenhouse.  However,  work  had  to 
go  on  all  the  same,  and  i  organized  the  Siliguri  T.  S.  that  same 
evening,  sat  up  late  talking  and  answering  the  metephysioal  conundrums 
they  are  so  fond  of  putting  in  this  country,  and  slept  on  the  stone  plat- 
form of  the  station  as  the  coolest — say,  rather,  the  least  hot^  place  to  be 
found*  '       * 

Saidpur,  the  next  place  on  the  programme,  was  reached  at  noon 
on  the  19th  (June,  1885),  and  at  6  p.  m.  I  lectured  to  a  very  lai^ge 
crathering,  on  ^*  Theosophy  and  the  Aryan  revival.'^  There  was  another 
iectnre  on  the  next  day  and  the  admission  of  several  new  members  as  the 
happy  proof  that  the  malign  influence  of  our  persecutors  had  not  spread 
that  far.  1  went  next  to  Rajshahye  via  Nattore,  and  I  mention  the 
deteil  merely  because  the  distance  from  Nattore  to  my  destination  had 
to  be  made  in  a  palanquin,  the  most  ignoble  of  all  modes  of  conveyance,  I 
think,  to  a  healthy  man.  Fancy  y^rself  lying  at  ease  On  yonr  back, 
smoking,  reading  or  dozing,  in  a  cof&n-like  box  carried  by  poles  on  the 
shoulders  of  six  or  eight  undersized  cooliesi  in  a  pouring  rain,  over  a 

*  Two  full  series,  or  volames,  of  thirty  chapters  eaeh,  one  tracing  the  histoiy  of 
the  Theosophioal  Society  np  to  the  time  of  the  departure  of  the  Founders  from  New 
York  to  Iiidia»  the  other  subseqaently,  have  appeared.  The  firft  volume  is  avful- 
able  in  book  form.    The  present  series  is  the  thirst 
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sticky  clay  road,  twenty  eight  miles  in  nine-and-a-half  boars  ;  the 
wretched  pole-bearers  gasping  a  droning  refrain  the  whole  way,  except 
when  they  would  groan  to  excite  your  pity  and  get  bakshish — and  say 
whether  I  am  not  right.  True,  they  are  trained  to  it  from  boyhood  and. 
at  the  end  of  such  a  heavy  journey  as  this  would  come  in  to  your  place 
on  the  trot,  but  still  I  felt  thoroughly  ashamed  of  myself,  innocent  though 

1  was  of  any  part  in  the  business.  "  Talk,  talk,  talk" — says  my  Diary 
— "  with  all  the  clever  men  in  '  Rajshahye,  including  a  German 
Professor  of  Physics  in  the  local  College;"  and  there  were  the 
usual  public  lecture  and  admissions  into  membership.  The  return 
transit  to  Nattore    was  even    worse   than   the   other  for,  leaving  at 

2  p.  M.,  we  did  not  get  there  until  after  2  A.  M. !  By  that  day  noon  we 
were  back  in  Calcutta  and  I  went  from  the  Sealdah  station  straight  on 
to  Bhowanipore  to  see  Maji,  who  had  come  from  Benares  on  a  visit  to 
Nobin  K.  Bannerji  at  his  family  house.  I  had  a  three-hours'  talk  with  her 
through  Nobin,  and  she  told  me  that  Damodar  was  then  at  a  place  four 
days'  journey  from  Darjiling.  This,  we  now  see  on  referring  to  his  Diary 
(Oct.  Theosophist)^  wsLH  not  the  fact;  so  it  goes  to  make  another  poijit 
against  the  accuracy  of  Maji's  revelations — ^for  which  I  am  sorry.  I  saw 
her  daily  during  the  fortnight  that  I  spent  in  Calcutta,  and  was  always 
much  interested  by  her  discourse.  She  was  always  surrounded  by  a  small 
crowd  of  enquirers,  and  her  answers  displayed  erudition  and  insight.  Her 
attractive  manner  and  sympathetic  voice  added  to  her  popularity.  Finally, 
there  was  that  glamour  of  supposed  mystical  poVers  which  attaches  in 
India  to  every  respectable  yogi  and  yoginf,-  and  which  is  a  Survival  of 
the  traditions  of  the  olden  times.  These  powers  she  must  have  had  to 
some  extent,  for  we  have  seen  that  on  our  first  meeting,  in  1879,  before 
anything  was  known  in  India  about  H.  P.  B's  connection  with  two  cer- 
tain adepts,  she' told  me  things  about  them  that  she  could  not  hare 
learnt  from  third  parties,  and  in  Damodar's  Diary  we  read  how  she 
astonished  him  with  her  revelations  about  Subba  Row  and  others.  It  was 
my  early  enthusiasm  about  her  that  mainly  caused  Nobin,  Dinanaih, 
Bihari  and  Shama  Charan  Babu%  to  come  to  her  as  disciples,  and  to  do  so 
much  to  make  her  known  and  popular  in  Bengal  and  Behar  ;  so  that, 
naturally  enough,  I  was  most  anxious  for  her  reputation  as  a  mystic  to 
be  fully  sustained.     If  it  has  not,  it  is  not  my  fault. 

The  local  Committee  had  me  lecturing  in  all  the  quarters  of  Cal- 
cutta during  my  fortnight's  stay.  Among  other  topics  given  me  was  a 
defence  of  Hinduism  against  the  missionary  charge  of  gross  superstition 
and  immorality.  It  will  scarcely  be  credited  by  those  who  have  even  a 
superficial  kpowledge  of  the  ethical  teachings  of  the  Aryan  sages,  that 
the  chief  of  the  Scottish  Mission  *  Calcutta  had  the*  effrontery  to  put 
in  print  the  assertion  that  Hinduism  tends  to  make  its  men  liars  and  its 
women  unchaste ;  yet  he  did  this,  and  it  fell  to  me  to  refute  this  out- 
rageous calumny.  To  hear  me,  the  elite  of  Hindu  society  were 
invited  on  the  3rd  July,  to  the  house  of  the  venerable  scholar  and , 
nobleman,    Baja    Radhakanta    Deb,    Bahadur,   author    of  the   great 
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kndooii,     Sabdakalpadruma.     I   believe     every     local    Indian    sobolar 
of  note  was  present  and  that  I  had  no  great   difficulty  in   proving  my 
caae.      So    far    from    enooaraginjj:     nntratbfuiness,    dissolateness    of 
behaviour,  or  any  other  vice,   the   Shastras  teem  with  exhortations  to 
noble  oondact  and  the   striving  aftd^  ihe  very  highest  ideals.     Mann 
(VI.  92)  enumerates  the  following  "  ten-fold  system  of  virtaons  duties": 
Contentment ;  abstention  from  injury  to  others,  active  benevolence,  and 
rettaming  good   for  evil  ;  resistance   to  sensual  appetites ;  abstinence 
from  theft  or  illicit  gain;  purity,   chastity  and  cleanliness;  coercion  of 
the  passions ;  acquisition  of  knowledge ;  acquisition  of  Divine  Wisdom  ; 
veracity,  honesty  and  fidelity ;  freedom  from  wrath  and  Hatred.     A  little 
farther  on  he  says  :  *^  Persevere  in  good  actions,  subdue  thy   passions, 
bestow  gifts  in  a  suitable  manner,  be  gentle,   bear  hardship  patiently, 
associate  not  with  the  malignant,   and  give  pain   to  no  sentient  being." 
Again,  he  says  (II.  239,  IV.  178) :  ''  Walk  in  the  path  of  good  people, 
the  path  in  which    thy  forefathers   walked.     Take   examples   of  good 
conduct  from  all,  as  nectar  is  taken  from   poison,   gentleness  of  speech 
from  a  child,  prudent  conduct  from  an   enemy,  and  gold  from  dross." 
Again  :  *'  Though  reduced  to  penury  in   consequence  of  thy  righteous 
de^|ingB,  give  not  thy  mind  over  to  unrighteousness."     Then,  we  find  in 
the  Taiteriya,  the  Mundaka,   and  the  Sandilya  ITpanishada  this  injuno^ 
tion:  *'  Speak  the  truth  (Satyam),   Truth  alone  conquers,  not  falsehood. 
No  religion  or  morality  is  higher  than  truth.     Nothing  is  higher  than 
truth."     It  was  hence  that  the  Benares  royal  family  took   their  mottOi 
which,  with  the  late  Maharajah's  permission,  I  adopted  aSi  the  legend  of 
the  Theosophioal  Society.     *'  Mercy  is  the  might  of  the  righteous,"  says 
the  Vishnu  Kurana  (I.  21),  an  axiom  that  maitches  the  noble  definition  of 
Mercy  that  Shakespeare  put  in  the  month  of  Portia.    And  how  poetical 
and  touching  is  this  sentiment  from  Hitopadesa:  *'A  good  man  thinks 
only  of  benefiting  all  and  cherislies  no  feelings  x)f  hostility  towards  any 
one,  even  at  the  moment  of  his   being  destroyed  by  him ; .  just  as  the 
sandal  tree  sheds  perfume  on  the  edge  of   the  axe   when   it  is  being 
felled."     Mann  (YI.  47)  goes  so  far  as  to  say :  "  Being  treated  cruelly, 
do  not  return  the  craelty.     Give  blessing  for  curses."     Is  there  any- 
thing more  noble  in  any  other  Scripture  P  So  we  might  go  on  multiply- 
ing similar  quotations  from  the  teachings  of  the  Aryan   sages,  to  prove 
the  cruel  injustice  of  those  who  concur  with   the  Calcutta  missionary 
that  Hindu  religion  is  the  nurse  of  vicious  tendencies.     How   can  such 
people  ever    hope    to    convert    intelligent    Hindus  to  their  religion  P 
How  far  the  sympathies  of  the  Indian    public  went   with    us  may 
be  judged   from  the  fact  that,    whereas  my  public  audiences  ran  from 
1,500  to  2,000,  only  a  score  or  so  of  persons,  and  they  Christians,  went  to 
listen  to  an  address  given   after  my  departure,  by  one  of  the  ablest 
preachers  of  the  niissionary  party,  denunciatory  of  our  views  ! 

On  the  7th  July  I  left  Calcutta  for  Bbagulpur,  but  was  intercepted 
at  Nalhati  Junction  by  our  dear  brothers  of  Berhampore  and,  so  to  say, 
compelled  to  diverge  in   their  direction.    Between  Azimgunj  and  Ber- 
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hampar  is  tha  Palace  of  the  Nawab  of  Murshedabad,  an  old  friend  of 
mine  ;  and  he  had  arranged  for  me  to  break  journey,  spend  part  of  the 
day  with  him,  and  dine  at  the  Palace.  I  did  so,  and  he  and  I  had  a  long 
talk  about  religious  and  scientific  matters  and  parted  with  expressions  of 
mutual  good  will.  My  reception  hf  the  friends  at  Berhampnr  whs,  as 
usual,  most  cordial  and  my  four  days  there  were  full  of  pleasant  expert- 
enoes.  With  one  exception,  however,  for  on  the  9th  we  heard  by 
telegraph  from  Calcutta  of  the  sadden  death  of  Nobin  K.  Bannerji, 
President  of  this  Branch,  of  whom  I  have  spoken  above.  He  was  to 
have  met  me  at  Berhampur  on  the  9th,  but  died  of  an  attack  of  cholera. 
Among  our  Indian  colleagues  not  one  was  more  prized  and  beloved  thmi 
he,  and  it  is  a  consolation  for  me  to  know  that  he  is  likely  to  soon  re- 
appear in  the  ranks  of  our  workers  in  a  better  body  than  he  had  in  the 
last  incarnation. 

I  reached  Bhagulpur,  my  next  station,  on  the  12th,  and  became 
the  guest  of  Tej  Narain,  whom  I  have  mentioned  in  my  notes  on  the 
Darjiling  visit.  Here  I  met  Babu  Baidyanath  Bannerji,  my  blind 
patient  of  Calcutta,  whose  sisrht  I  restored,  as  the  reader  will  probably 
remember.  Well,  I  found  him  again  blind.  His  restored  sight  lasted 
only  six  months  and  then  faded  ouf,  and  the  pall  of  black  night  ayain 
descended  upon  him.  As  before,  a  boy  now  led  him  into  my  presence, 
and  he  looksd  up  into  my  face  with  that  inexpressibly  touching  expres- 
sion that  one  finds  in  the  eyes  of  the  sightless  ones.  I  felt  very  sorry 
and  not  altogether  hopeful  of  being  able  to  do  any  good.  However,  I 
drew  him  into  the  room,  kept  him  standing,  and  began  the  same  course 
of  mauipulation  that  I  had  employed  so  successf  ally  two  years  before.  I 
touched  my  finger-points  to  his  closed  eyes,  sometimes  thos'e  of  one  hand, 
sometimes  of  both  ;  when  it  was  the  former  it  was  the  right  hand  that 
I  held  to  the  eyes  and  the  left  was  laid  on  the  nape  of  the  neck.  Then 
I  mtfde  passes  before  the  eyes  and  the  brow  and,  finally,  breathed  gently 
on  the  eyeballs  through  a  glass  tube.  AH  the  while,  of  course,  I  was 
willing  with  my  whole  strength  that  the  sight  should  be  restored. 
Thus  keeping  on  for  a  half  hour,  I  was  at  last  rejoiced  to  hear  him  ask  : 
*^  Is  that  a  table  behind  yoa  ?"  It  was,  and  thenceforward  and  by  degrees 
the  blessed  light  came  back  into  his  darkened  orbs,  tntil  he  could  at 
last  distinguish  every  object  in  the  room.  Ah,  if  you  could  have  seen 
the  heavenly  smile  that  spread  over  his  features  then  !  Ton  would 
have  stood  there,  as  I  did,  amazed  at  the  discovery  that  you  had  this 
sort  of  divine  gift  of  healing,  and  that  it  needed  but  a  few  passes  of 
your  finfifers  and  a  few  breathings  over  a  blind  man's  eyes  to  draw  him 
out  of  midnight  gloom  into  the  sunlight  of  sight,  with  the  whole  paifto* 
ram  a  of  surrounding  objects  opened  before  him. 

This  case  of  Baidyanath  teaches  a  great  scientific  fact,  tfiz.^  that 
blindness,  when  due  to  suspended  nerve  action,  may  be  removed  by 
mesmeric  treatment,  provided  that  the  right  conditions  as  to  meeme- 
risei*  and  patient  are  given  ;  that  the  sight,  thus  restored,  may  fade  out 
after  a  time,  when,   presumably,  the  nerve-stimulus  has  subsided  for 
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laak  of  renewal ;  that,  eren  after  an  interval  of  two  years,  the  sight 
ukBj  beagiiin  restored  and  after  even  a  verj  brief  treatment.  The  read- 
er will  rec^ollect  that  when  Badrinath  (or  Baidyanath)  Babn  was  first 
treated  bj  me  at  Calcutta  and  elsewhere,  after  ten  treatments  he  was 
able  lo  read  fine  print  with  one  eye  and  see  a  bed  of  flowers  at  some 
cUstanoe  with  the  other.  On  this  second  occasion,  two  years  later,  I 
aade  it  poesible  for  him,  after  a  baire  half-honr's  treatment,  te  read  the 
smallest  type  in  a  newspaper  and,  of  conrse,  to  distingpnish  every  object 
within  the  range  of  ordinary  vision.  Tt  is  tme — as  I  learned  snbse- 
ifnently — that  his  sight  failed  him  a  second  time,  but  only  after  twice 
ilie  nnmher  of  months  that  it  had  before.  This  made  me  believe  that 
if  I  oonld  have  had  the  patient  under  constent  treatment  for,  say  six 
Bontiis,  the  optic  nerves  would  have  been  restored  to  normal  fanction 
sod  the  core  completed.  The  lesson  to  professional  healers  is  that  they 
should  never  despair  if  there  should  be  a  relapse  after  a  firat  saccess. 
Moreover,  they  should  note  that,  whereas  the  confidence  of  the  patient 
may  have  been  shaken  by  the  loss  of  sight  after  the  first  operation,  it 
oan  be  restored  in  spite  of  that,  with  one  tenth  the  trouble  as  before. 
Tbe  sine  qud  rum  is  that  there  shall  be  no  lesion  in  the  nerves,  for  that 
n^kes  a  break  that  can  never  be  mended. 

At  Jamalpur,  when  lying  in  bed  one  morning,  I  had  my  first  ezperi- 
eaee  of  an  earthquake  and  it  was  curious.  It  seemed  to  me  as  if  the 
house  were  solid  but  built  on  a  stratum  of  bog,  or  jelly,  which  was  all 
of  a  quiver,  like  the  generous  paunch  of  St.  Nicholas  when  he  was  laugh- 
ing—if we  may  believe  the  famous  Christmas  poem  !  While  it  lasted, 
my  memory  recalled  sundry  stories  of  historical  earthquakes,  and  I 
was  not  sure  whether  the  house  would  not  tumble  about  my  ears  ;  still 
I  thought  I  might  as  well  take  the  chances  where  I  was  as  to  rush  out- 
doors and  perhaps  drop  down  some  crack. 

Among  the  topics  of  discourse  given  me  here  by  the  local  committee 
was :  **  Theosophy  not  antagonistic  to  Hinduism."  On  thinking  it  over 
I  invented  a  new  plan.  Among  the  members  of  the  Bhagalpur  T,  S. 
was  the  late  Pandit  Nityllnand  Misra,  a  most  excellent  man  and  capable 
SsBskrit  scholar,  who  had  come  to  Jamalpur  with  me.  So  I  arranged 
with  him  that  he  should  sit  beside  me  at  the  lecture,  I  should  go  on  and 
make  my  points  one  by  one,  should  pause  after  each,  and  he  should  then 
rise,  repeat  some  Blcktk  of  Git&  without  a  word  of  comment,  and  then 
sit  down,  and  1  would  go  on  to  my  next  stage.  Both  he  and  I  spoke 
^3ctemporaneousiy,  «.  e.,  without  notes  or  any  defined  plan  previously 
agreed  upon,  and  this  made  all  the  more  interesting  and  striking  his 
flaxibility  of  mind  and  thorough  familiarity  with  his  national  literatuz^. 
The  effect  on  the  audienoe  may  be  guessed. 

At  Bsnkipur  I  was  kept  up  to  a  very  late  hour,  the  day  of  arrival, 
faj  visitors,  and  on  retiring  I  sank  into  one  of  those  deep  sleeps  which 
1  can  always  get  when  there  is  nothing  else  to  do,  and  which  brace  me 
up  for  the  wearisome  round  of  a  travelling  tour.  At  the  College,  the 
next  dsyt  I  had  a  v«7  crowded  audience   including  several  hundred 
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students,  the  ones  I  most  love  to  address.  One  of  the  ProfeBsors,  an 
English  gentleman,  was  ^ood  enough  to  preside  and  his  boys  were 
particularly  enthosiastic.  The  Principal,  however,  moved  by  an  un- 
reasoning prejadice,  refused  the  hall  for  the  second  lecture  and  the 
committee  had  to  make  other  arrangements.  If  these  narrow-minded 
men  could  only  realise  how  they  weaken  their  personal  influence  with 
their  popils  by  these  futile  attempts*  to  do  us  harm  ;  how,  in  fact,  they 
largely  increase  their  sympathy  and  their  en  joyment  of  oar  discourses  on 
tl;^e  national  literature  and  religion,  surely  they  would  not  be  so  tactless 
as  they  usually  are.  Not  one  of  them  ever  heard  a  theosophioal  lecturer 
say  one  word  that  was  opposed  to  good  morals,  or  that  had  the  slightest 
tendency  to  make  his  or  her  hearers  worse  than  they  aro  ;  quite  the 
contrary  :  yet  they  go  on  nourishing  hatred  against  us  and  vainly  trying 
to  belittle  our  strong  influence  in  every  way  by  word  and  action.  Poor 
creatures,  they  might  as  well  try  to  pull  the  stars  out  of  the  sky  ! 
While  they  are  dreaming  their  impotent  dreams  of  malice,  the  in- 
fluence  of  Theosophy  is  travelling  the  whole  earth,  like  a  thrill  of 
electric  force  that  might  run  around  the  planet.  One  has  to  come  to 
India  to  realise  how  a  whole  community  of  Ehiropean  people  oan 
become  steeped  in  besotted  prejudice  against  us.  Their  own  relatiy^s 
at  home  throng  Mrs.  Besant's  lectures,  buy  our  books,  take  in  our 
magazines,  and  join  our  Branch  Societies,  but  these  hold  themselves 
aloof  and  use  the  name  of  our  dear  H<  P.  B.  as  a  word  to  curse  by. 
More's  the  pity,  for  I  am  perfectly  sare  that  it  would  only  need  the  aid 
of  some  ardent  society  man,  like  the  late  Samuel  Ward,  or  society 
woman,  like  some  T  know  of  in  our  European  and  American  Branches, 
to  bring  Hround  nine-tenths  of  the  community.  But  then  -we,  pAbi* 
lie  speakers,  should  have  to  lecture  to  them  and  such  few  of 
the  higher  class  Hindus  as  they  might  choose  to  invite,  or  to  confine 
our  talks  to  their  drawing-rooms  where  no  ordinary  Hindu  is  welcom- 
ed. In  a  word,  the  coloar  line  is  drawn  across  the  gateway  of  almost 
every  Anglo-Indian  bungalow,  and  our  obliviousness  to  this  fact 
is  one  of  the  strongest  causes  of  our  unpopularity.  One  could  see,  when 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sinnett  and  Mr.  Hume  were  iutrodnoing  us  into  Anglo- 
Indian  society  at  Simla,  that  there  were  no  insuperable  obstacles 
between  them  and  ourselves,  and  that  if  we  oonld  run  in  their  grooves 
we  might  in  time  become  quite  friendly.  But  this  we  oould  never  do, 
for  that  would  mean  almost  cutting  ourselves  adrift  from  Hindu  society ; 
and  so  we  must  ^o  on  as  hitherto,  close  to  the  hearts  of  the  Indians  and 
far  away  from  the  other  (community,  our  blood  relations  and  nearest  of 
kin  in  the  flesh — of  this  incarnation.  It  seems  a  pity,  bat  we  can't 
help  it ;  for  one  reason,  that  we  can  neither  afford  the  money  that  we 
should  have  to  spend  in  society,  nor  the  time  that  would  have  to  be  con- 
sumed in  visiting  and  going  to  '  functions  of  sorts'  to  keep  up  acquain- 
tances. 

At  Benares,  Pandit  BhavAni  Shankar  Ganesh— then  doing  duty  as  * 
one  of  our  Branch  Visitors — joined  me  for  the  rest  of  the  tour  through- 
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oni  the  N.  W.  P.  We  took  boat  on  the  Oanges  to  pay  a  visit  to  Maji's 
ashram,  to  w^ioh  she  had  retarded  from  her  Calcutta  visit.  We  were 
caught  in  a  heavy  downpour  of  rain  and  well  wetted.*  In  the  afternoon 
H.  H.  the  old  Maharajifth  of  Benares  presided  at  my  lecfcure  at 
the  Town  Hall,  and  the  notorious  Raja  Siva  Prasad  interpreted  ; 
which  did  not  give  satisfaction  to  the  better  part  of  the  audience, 
as  he  indulged  in  remarks  of  his  own,  adverse  to  my  views.  At  the 
close,  that  rip^  scholar  and  ex-professor  at  the  Anglo- Sanskrit  Col- 
lege, Bftbu  Pramada  Dasa  Mitra,  made  a  very  dignified  and  acceptable 
Rpeeoh  in  moving  the  vote  of  thanks.  He  was  my  Chairman  the  next 
day  at  a  lecture  to  Indian  Youth,  in  the  course  of  which  I  gave  a  sum^ 
mary  digest  of  the  Six  Schools  of  Indian  Philosophy,  and  which  caused 
an  orthodox  Hindu  gentleman  to  call  on  me  next  day  and  say  that  I 
had  now  brought  the  orthodox  community  to  realise  that  our  Society 
was  not  a  mere  Buddhist  propaganda.  He  said  I  was  to  .be  elected  a 
.member  of  the  Sanskrit  Club,  which  held  .  djaily  sessions  to  recite  and 
discuss  Sbastras. 

We  next  moved  on  to  Mirzapur,  at  the  request  of  the  Maharajah  of 
Durbhunga,  then  stopping  there  at  one  of  his  many  palaces.  He  sent 
Cdi.  Jung  Bahadur,  of  Nepal,  and  Babu  Juggul  Kissore,  his  own  Politi- 
cal Agent,  to  meet  us  at  the  station  and  see  us  housed,  and  later  in  the 
day  came  and  took  me  for  a  drive  and  a  three-hours'  talk.  We  spent 
two  days  with  him,  and  before  leaving  he  expressed  his  great  apprecia^ 
tion  of  our  Theosophical  movement,  which,  he  said,  he  felt  sure  was 
destined  to  do  immense  good  to  his  country.  He  then  handed  me  a 
(Government  Promissory  Note  for  Rs.  1,000,  which  sum,  he  said,  I  might 
count  on  his  giving  us  annually.  This  was  done  without  the  slightest 
preliminary  expectation  on  my  part  and  I  felt  very  grateful  indeed. 
How  he  kept  his  promise  will  be  shown  in  due  time.' 

On  to  Fyzabad  next,  where  there  are  almost  as  many  wild  monkeys 
swarming  over  the  house  and  shop  roofs  as  there  are  people  in  the  plac^. 
And  pestiferous  creatures  they  are :  they  will  dart  into  your  very 
room  and  snatch  and  run  off  with  any  fruit,  article  of  dress  or  toilet,  or 
any  other  loose  and  portable  object  that  may  be  lying  about.  One  tall 
chap   sneaked  at  night  into  my   servant   !^abula's   window,  carried  off 


•  By  sn  interesting  coincidence,  jnst  after  the  above  had  been  sent  to  the  printer, 
1  read  in  the  Indian  Mirror  of  a  very  recent  date  the  following  obituary  notice  of 
this  remarkable  woman : 

"  Wv  are  much  oonoemed  to  hear  of  the  passing  away  from  this  worldly  plane  of 
the  venerable  lady,  known  to  the  nnmeroas  visitors  to  the  holy  banks  of  the  Barana 
at  Benares,  and  to  the  wide  circle  of  her  admirers  as  Majee,  the  Mother,  In  every 
respect,  the  deceased  lady  vras  a  remarkable  personality.  She  was  a  Sanskrit 
scholar,  and  something  of  an  adept  in  occult  studies.  She  was  easily  accessible,  and 
all  those  who  had  the  privilege  of  dose  acquaintance  with  her,  literally  worshipped 
her  as  a  divinity.  Ifa^'es  was  one  of  the  few  who  thoroughly  believed  in,  and  testi- 
fied to,  the  mission  of  the  late  Madame  Blavatsky,  and  bore  testimony  to  the  existence 
of  the  Great  Teachers  who  have  done  so  much  for  the  propagation  of  Theosophical 
truths  in  the  world." 

Maji  was  a  Gozerati  Br&hmini  by  caste,  but  spoke  other  Indian  languages, 
including  Sanskrit,  fluently.  She  was  a  thorough  Yedantin  and  of  a  very  cheerful 
temper  ament. 
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his  tronsera,  leaped  across  the  narrow  street  to  the  roofs,  called  his 
friends  together,  and  went  to  biting  and  tearing  the  garment*,  ont  of 
sheer  mischief. 

At  my  lecture  here  the  very  large  audience  was  swelled  by  the 
presence  of  some  two  or  three  dozen  Enropeaus,  an  unusual  ciroumstande. 
H.  H,  the  Rajah  of  Ayodhja,  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Sri  Bima,  came 
to  call  on  me,  as  did  also  a  namber  of  pandits  and  a  committee  with 
the  uspal  address  and  garlands. 

On  the  29th  July  I  rose  at  3  a.  m.,  crossed  the  swollen  Ghogra 
River  in  an  open  boat  in  a  heavy  rain  storm,  took  train,  and  reached 
Oorakpur  at  7  in  the  evening.  Here,  as  at  all  the  Northern  stations, 
there  were  long  discussions  on  the  Coulomb- Missionary  case,  the 
putting  of  questions,  the  showing  of  letters  and  papers  by  me,  an 
invitation  of  full  inquiry,  and  the  re-establishment  of  confidence  and 
good  feeling  between  us.  A  tour  of  this  kind  seems  to  aoqaire 
a  sort  of  spiritual  force  as  it  goes  on,  which  follows  and  surrounds, 
the  lecturer,  making  him  increasingly  confident  and  inflaential 
and  more  and  more  able  to  drive  back  hostile  currents  that  may  be 
flowing  into  his  vortex.  I  fancy  this  has  not  occurred  to  all  the  travel- 
ling representatives  of  our  Society :  they  may  have  felt  the  power  with** 
out  having  stopped  to  analyze  its  cause.  To  get  at  that,  one  must  look 
on  the  next  higher  plane  of  consciousness  above  this  one  of  our  every* 
day  world. 

H.  S.  Oloott* 


Cease  to  love  the  Earth,  cease  to  covet  the  fruits  of  darkness,  oeaee  to 
hinder  thyself  from  progressing.    Elevate  thyself  toward  Heaven. 

Search  in  all  things  for  Truth.  Follow  ever  the  Divine  Light  within 
thee.     Love  all  things,  for  ail  are  fruits  of  His  ail-loving  hand. 

Enter  upon  the  new  morning  of  a  new  life,  in  which  alone  is  glory,  and 
the  glory  olone  His  who  is  beginning  and  ending— even  the  One  All-Wi«e, 
All-Powerful,  and  Ever-Loving  Grod. 

Linton. 
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III. 

The  Pathway  op  xaE  Souu 

{GanHnued  frofn  page  35.) 

IT  may  be  well  to  define  the  way  in  '  which  we  are  nsing  the  term 
^Mmronehe  present  occasion.  It  is  in  that  broad  general  and 
rather  loose  sense  in  which  it  covers  the  theosophic  concept  of  the 
hnman  ef{o,  and  the  spiritaal  higher  Self.  We  mean  by  it  all  that  is 
inoladed  in  that  higher  department  of  oar  being  which  is  for  the  present 
related  to  physical  natnre,  and  functioning  throagh  a  material  body,  on 
the  one  hand;  and  which  on  the  other  has  its  true  abode  in,  and  is  ever 
tending  more  or  lees  strongly  toward,  those  worlds  of  mystical  and  . 
spiritual  realities  which  constitute  its  true  home. 

There  is  perhaps,  no  philosophic  or  religious  theme  of  greater 
importance,  or  which  has  so  deeply  occupied  the  best  and  most  spiritual 
thought  of  truly  great  minds,  as  the  momentous  problem  of  the  '*  pilgri- 
mage of  the  soul."  All  nature  has  been  ransacked  for  types,  symbols 
and  dramatic  presentations  of  this  '  mystery  of  the  ages',  which  is  being 
perpetually  re-enacted  in  the  case  of  every  human  soul.  The  life,  the 
crucifizioD,  death,  burial,  descent  into  hades  and  the  resurrection  and 
glorification  of  the  Christs  of  humanity  in  all  the  nations  of  antiquity, 
are  the  most  complete  and  comprehensive  series  of  symbols  of  this 
world  mystery^  contained  in  literature :  and  if  reserved  to  its  ancient 
mystical  interpretation,*  perhaps  the  mo<<t  helpful  as  a  means  of  enlight- 
enment and  instruction.  More  is  the  pity  that  it  should  be  so  defpraded 
and  materialised  by  many  Christian  sects ;  that  they  should  attempt  to 
-  place  thevr  crosa  upon  the  shoulders  of  another  Pilgrim  in  life's  great 
journey,  and  then  vainly  promise  themselves  ease,  freedom  and  im- 
mortality, throagh  what  practically  amounts  to  the  theft  of  another's 
merit.  Vain  attempt !  Delusive  hope  1  Soal-paralysing  delusion  !  There 
have  b^n  various  Rucoes.sf  ul  attempts  by  allegorical  and  dramatic  art  to 
set  forth  varied  phases  of  the  soul's  pathway :  to  two  of  these  we  will 
draw  attention,  as  these  in  an  eminent  manner  illustrate  our  theme. 
They  are  by  men  of  very  varied  and  diver8e  character  ;  yet  when  their 
unique  productions  are  understood,  from  a  spiritual  point  of  view,  it 
becomes  evident  that  in  their  inner  natures  they  had  much  in  common. 
We  refer  to  Bunyan  and  his.  *  Pilgrim's  Progress',  and  to  Dante  and  his 
*•  Divine  Comedy'.  It  is  to  the  last  named  that  we  will  first  give  a  little 
detailed  attention  as  a  prelude  to  our  present  study. 

The  genius  and  the  deep  spiritual  nature  of  the  Bedford  Mechanic^ 
John  Bunyan,  are  limited  and  tinged  by  the  narrowing  ideas  of  the  Puri- 
tanic faith,  which  gives  a  mat>erialiRtie  colouring  to  his  otherwise  remark- 
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able  production.     In  Dante's  *  Divine  Comedy'   also  we  have  the  same 
materialising  tendency,    according   with   the  conceptions  of  medieval 
theology ;  bat  if  we  look  deep  enongh  into^  either ;  if   we  put  aside  the 
veil  of  the  carrrent  dogmas,  we  obtain  very  realistic   glimpses   of   the 
pathway  of  the  soul,  through  the  varied    states  of  hell,    purgatory   and 
paradise;    or,  in  other   words,   of   the   physical,    the  astral   and   the 
devachanic  worlds.     The  cycle  of  evolution  is  traced   by   the  hand  of  a 
master,  and  the  illustrative   material  is  drawn    from   the  hidden   and 
purifying  fires   which  each   had  passed  through.     In   considering  the 
conceptions  of  master  minds  such  as  the  above,  and  noting  the  local  and 
tempoi^ry  colourings  which  obtain,  it  may  be  well   to  remember   that 
the  tendency  to  materialise  spiritual  facts  is  still  a  danger  to  be  guarded 
against.     The  spiritual  worlds   or  states  of  oonsoioasness  are  always  • 
with  us,  and  they  should  not  be  conceived  as  divided  into  sections  in 
time  and  space.   While  it  is  true  that  the  soul's  pathway  is  through  many 
cycles  of  physical,  astral  and  devachanic  conditions,  it  is  also  true  that 
.  there  are  inner  corresponding  cycles  ;    that  here  and  now,  the  eternal 
worlds  are  with  us  and  in   us,  and    we  in  them  ;   that   we   may,  and  in 
fact  do  now  function  in  these  varied  states  of  may  a — shall  we  call  them. 

To  return  to  Dante :  as  a  devout  Catholic  he  belongs  to  the  medife- 
val  world  ;  as  a  mystic  and  an  exponent  of  spiritual  facts  operating  in 
humanity  in  all  its  varied  phases,  he  belongs  to  us  all  throughout  the 
cycle  of  manifestation.  He  is  a  singer  of  moral  liberty,  one  who  spake 
mighty  truths  in  his  own  vernacular  ;  and  who  was,  we  might  almost 
say,  the  creator  of  a  language.  By  Carlyle  he  is  called  "  the  voice  of 
all  the  centuries,"  by  Buskin,  "  the  central  man  of  the  world."  Of 
course  these  encomiums  must  be  taken  in  the  light  that  Dante  was  an 
interpreter  of  universal  truths  ;  and  doubtless  the  thought  that  found 
expression  through  him  deeply  affected  his  own  and  following  centuries. 
Dante'had  an  unusually  varied  experience  ;  his  affections  were  deep^ 
and  he  lived  his  life  with  the  utmost  intensity  of  moral  and  intellectual 
passion.  His  was  a  large,  vigorous  and  many-sided  nature.  In  him 
reason  and  imagination  worked  in  constant  harmony  ;  and  in  the  out- 
come, the  spiritual  philosophy  of  a  souTs  pathway,  of  tlie  realities  of  its 
mystic  experiences,  and  an  highly  imaginative  romance,  are  united  in  a 
common  form.  He  gives  us  an  epic  of  the  human  soul,  an  allegory  of 
how  man  loses  his  life  and  finds  it  again,  what  depths  exist  into  which 
he  may,  and  in  the  cycle  of  his  experiences,  will  fall,  and  of  the  heights 
to  which  he  may  and  will  rise  ere  the  completion  of  the  drama. 

His  song  is  of  man,  the  possessor  of  freewill  ;  of  what  he 
may  lose  by  parting  with  his  freedom ;  of  what  he  may  win  by 
usin^  it  aright  ;  of  reason,  the  ft-uitiou  of  mind  which  unfolds  the 
vision  of  evil  and  its  necessity  ;  but  chiefly  of  love,  of  Divine  Love 
which  overshadows  and  ultimately  leads  the  purified  soul  through  the 
AJ9cending  kingdoms  of  Paradise  to  final  beatitude  in  the  vision  of  God. 
Beatrice  in  heaven  seeing  her  earthly  lover  lost  in  the  wood,  surrounded 
by  the  fierce  beasts  of  passion,  violence  and  lust,  and  moved  .with  pity 
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for  his  woeful  case,  sends  Virgpil — a  symbol  of  reason — to  his  succour.  In 
Virgil  and  Beatrice  we  have  reason  and  love  in  combination  allegorising 
the  varied  aspects  of  the  Higher  Self.  The  Bay  of  the  Divine 
Mind  coming  down  into  materiality  in  order  to  guide  the  soul  through 
the  stormy  regions  of  the  passional  nature  and  the  purgatorial  fires, 
into  the  serene  atmosphere  of  the  Divine  Love,  where  its  symbol, 
Beatrice,  has  her  eternal  home.  The  tragedy  of  the  soul's  pathway 
through  hell  is  anfolded.  *  Hell,'  the  vision  of  Evil,  is  entered, 
liver  whose  g^te  stands  the  inscription,  *'  Justice  moved  my  High 
Creator  ;  the  Divine  Power,  and  the  Primal  Love  made  me  !"  The 
answer  of  Virgil  might  stand  as  a  motto  for  all  who  would  understand 
the  place  of  evil  in  the  religious  interpretation  of  the  world — **  here 
it  behooves  that  all  cowardice  be  dead." 

We  are  indebted  to  an  essay  by  L.  P.  Jacks  for  the  following  vivid 
and  realistic  synopsis  :  '*  And  now  having  passed  within  the  gates,  the 
vision  of  evil  is  unrolled  before  Dante  in  successive  scenes  of  intensifying 
horror.  It  would  be  impossible  in  any  short  exposition,  or  even  in  a 
literal  translation,  to  reproduce  the  open-eyed  frankness  of  the  pic- 
ture, the  appalling  vigour  of  the  descriptions,  the  severe  economy  of 
1angua<r'S  the  disregard  of  irrelevant  details,  the  firmness  of  touch,  the 
directness  of  vision,  the  ever-present,  yet  never  obtrusive  Art,  all  work* 
ing  together  to  one  res  alt — that  the  nature  of  evil  should  be  presented 
to  the  mental  eye  in  all  its  hatefulness  and  deformity.  By  a  corobina- 
ttoQ  of  carefally  measored  strokes  we  are  made  to  feel  the  horror  of  the 
Pit;  we  nre  oppressed  by  its  gloom  and  its  vastness ;  we  are  immierBed 
in  fog  and  filthy  air;  smoke  and  slash  roll  in  upon  us  from  deep  chasms 
and  desert  plains.  Here  are  life's  wanderers,  doomed  to  chase  an  ever 
moving  banner  ;  here  are  carnal  sinners  riding  on  hurrioanes  of  passion, 
beaten  and  buffeted  by  eternal  tempests,  *  blown  with  restless  violence 
round  aboat  this  pendant  world' ;  here  are  gluttons  wallowing,  like 
swine  in  the  sludge,  while  out  of  the  dead  air  above  there  falls  a  never 
ceasing  deluge  of  sleet  and  foul  water — *  Eternal,  cursed,  cold  and 
heavy ;'  here  is  a  cemetery  of  burning  sepulchres  peopled  with  the 
distorters  of  the  truth  and  the  teachers  of  errors ;  here  a  river  of  boiling 
blood,  wherein  are  the  souls  of  violent  men...  What  Dante  here  attempts 
to  depict  is  the  pathology  of  the  sin-stricken  soul,  tracing  the  process  of 
moral  disease  through  each  significant  phase  of  corruption  and  deformity, 
of  iaward  Huffering  and  outward  malignity.  We  are  as  it  were  in  the 
dissecting  room  of  souls,  where  the  whole  body  of  sin  is  being  laid  bare 
by  a  master  hand.  Shrink  as  we  may  from  the  hideous  exhibition,  yet  for 

the  truth's  sake  we  must  enter  and  learn But  Dante's  Hell   is  only 

the  first  stage  of  a  journey  that  ends  in  Heaven.  The  contemplation 
of  evil  is  indeed  necessary  ;  not,  however,  for  its  own  sake,  but  in  order 
that  the  soul  of  man  may  thereafter  be  fitted  to  grasp  and  rejoice  in  the 
possession  of  the  Good.  The  end  of  the  Divine  Comedy  is  radiance  and 
joy  ;  but  the  end  can  only  be  reached  by  one  who  has  trodden  the  long 
Via  Dolarom^  which  leads  from  the  gate  of  Hell  to  the  summit  of -Pur- 
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gatory.  Dante's  atiiverse  is  yictorioasly  good.  But  we  do  not  discover 
its  goodness  at  the  first.  So  long  as  we  are  with  him  in  Hell  it  seems 
as  thoagh  Hell  were  limitless,  so  that  no  flight  of  thought  Qr  love  ooald 
ever  carry  as  beyond  iU  borders.  And  even  when  toiling  np  the  Mount 
of  Purgatory,  only  now  and  then  are  we  able  to  see  beyond  its  threatening 
shoulders  to  the  illimitable  realms  of  light  above.  Yet  scarcely  has  the 
action  of  the  third  part  commenced,  and  the  fire  of  love  taken  possession 
of  the  soul,  thiui  we  are  able  to  look  back  upon  the  earth  which  has 
been  the  scene  of  these  horrors,  and  behold !  its  dimensions  have  shrunk 
to  those  of  a  scarcely  noticeable  globule  suspended  in  the  midst  of  an 
immeasurable  Paradise,  where  the  Divine  reigns  and  joy  is  made  per- 
fect." 

In  Purgatory  we  have  symbolised  the  realm  of  moral  effort.  '*  The 
Divine  Pilgrim"  has  reached  an  advanced  stage.  The  soul's  evolu- 
tionary career  has  commenced  on  very  distinctly  marked  lines  of 
progress.  The  mind  has  developed  the  reasoning  faculty,  and  its 
purification  is  commencing.  The  forces  of  good  and  evil  are  attaining 
an  equilibrium  :  the  mem  is  no  longer  dominated  by  the  animal ;  though 
it  is  still  to  a  considerable  extent  in  possession ;  the  passional  nature 
no  longer  holds  complete  sway  over  him.  Dire  experiences  in  the 
"  Fires  of  Hell"  have  taught  the  soul  the  folly  and  vanity  of  living  for 
self,  of  continually  seeking  the  gratification  of  the  lower  nature. 

In  considering  these  deeper  and  varied,  these  progressive  expe- 
riences of  the  human  soul,  we  see  the  entire  inadequacy  of  one  earthly 
life  to  suffice  for  the  realiKatiou  of  the  Divine  purpose.  A  cycle  of  such 
livos  is  an  absolute  necessity  of  the  situation ;  "  line  upon  line,  precept 
on  precept"  is  required.  The  growth  of  the  human  animal  has  been  a 
slow  process ;  the  passional  nature  in  the  creation  of  sensuous  desire 
has  been  long-  ages  in  course  of  formation,  having  sent  out  its  roots 
and  feelers  in  all  directions  seeking  material  suited  to  its  needs. 
And  just  here  we  arrive  at  the  Mystery  of  the  Descent  of  the  Divine 
into  the  human,  into  the  evolved  passional  nature ;  resulting  in  the 
quickening  and  enlaxging  of  the  faculties,  and  increasing  the  desire 
to  eat  of  the  *'  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil."  Of  Qood,  as  itcan 
be  appreciated  in  its  selfish  aspect,  as  it  appeals  to  the  enlarged,  but  at 
present  blind  desires  of  the  creature  of  flesh,  preponderating  as  they  at 
present  do,  over  the  '*  new  man"  whose  work  it  is  to  transmute  them 
into  spiritual  potencies  and  qualities,  which  shall  issue  in  the  forma. 
tion  of  a  living  Palace  of  beauty  and  perfection,  for  the  dwelling*plaoe 
of  the  Divine  Glory,  In  the  formation  of  these  instruments  suited  to 
the  carrying  on  of  the  higher  spiritual  evolutionary  process  and  pur- 
pose— the  transformation  of  the  crude  uforld'^uff  into  a  likeness  of  the 
Divine  image,  into  a  fitness  to  take  its  place  in  the  living  Temple  of 
the  Deity — ^the  fiery  pathway  of  temptation  has  to  be  trodden,  the 
w^aters  of  affliction  djnnken ;  and  the  inadequacy  of  the  pleasures  and 
enjoyments  of  the  earth-life  to  fill  and  satisfy  the  soul,  realised  to  the 
full.     And  for  this,  time  as  we  know  it,  as  we  are  acquainted  with  its 
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meaoing  in  our  seventy  years  of  physical  life,  is  utterly  inadeqaate. 
Wbile  making  dae  allowance  in  this  direction  there  still  remains  the 
fact  that  some  earth-lives  are  very  rich  and  fall ;  they  seem  to  be  a 
rebeanal  of  the  entire  proem ;  and  to  gather  into  themselves  all  the 
salient  featores  of  the  thi*ee  worlds.  The  fires  of  Hell,  the  corruptions 
of  the  Pit,  its  stench  and  horrors,  are  experienced ;  the  long  process  of 
Pnzgatorial  purification  is  re-enacted,  and  the  sweetness  of  the  beati-, 
tndea  of  Paradise  partaken  of  in  no  small  measure.  Such  have  a 
message  for  their  fellow-travellers  worthy  of  regard  ;  they  are  able  to 
hold  out  a  helping  hand  to  stumbling  wayfarers  in  their  arduous 
journey. 

Of  these,  Dante  is  an  eminent  example.  We  will  again  quote  from 
the  above  named  excellent  essay  by  way  of  illustration.  '*  The  Divine 
Comedy  may  thus  be  compared  with  one  of  those  great  musical  compo- 
sitions which  beg^n  in  strains  of  woe  but  gradually  pass,  by  natural 
changes,  into  chants  of  victory.  As  we  follow  Dante  and  Virgil  through 
the  stages  of  their  downward  journey  in  the  Pit,  the  music  of  the  Poem 
gathers  into  itself  an  ever-deepening  sadness  until  it  touches  the  lowest 
depth  of  despair.  But  in  the  very  first  line  of  Purgatory  a  happier 
strain  begins.  Aboi'e  are  the  blue  heavens,  around  is  the  sweet  air,  and 
from  afar  the  Poets  discern  "  the  trembling  of  the  ocean  floor."  This 
is  the  realm  of  Penitence,  where  man,  by  moral  effort,  makes  himself 
pure  and  worthy  to  rise  to  the  stars.  Not  less  severe  than  the  pains 
of  Hell  is  the  process  by  which  the  human  soul  rids  itself  of  sin,  but 
with  this  difference,  that  in  the  latter  case  there  is  hope  and  in  the 
former  only  despair.  Virgil  still  accompanies  Dante  ;  for  the  soul  edu- 
cation of  Purgatory  is  but  the  negative  one  of  the  casting  out  of  evil, 
and  for  this  the  Light  of  Reason  will  .suffice.  As  before,  the  road  lay 
downward  into  a  pit,  so  now  it  lies  upward  to  the  summit  of  a  sky* 
pierang  hill.  On  the  summit  is  the  Earthly  Paradise,  symbolising  the 
state  of  those  who  have  attained  the  negative  condition  of  purity  from 
sin  but  have  not  yet  won  the  positive  fires  of  love  which  the  Heavenly 
Paradise  imparts.  When  this  region  has  been  reached  Virgil  suddenly 
departs,  for  the  work  of  Reason  is  done ;  there  is  now  no  more  she  can 
do  for  the  sonl.  "Thee  over  thyself  I  crown  and  mitre,"  are  Virgil's 
last  wordsy  thereby  declaring  that  the  power  of  sin  is  broken,  that  free- 
will is  leoovered,  that  the  Soul  is  now  Master  of  its  temporal  and  spiritu- 
al fate.  Dante  is  now  made  ready  for  the  advent  of  that  Higher  Guide, 
promised  by  Vii^l,  under  whose  conduct  the  soul  shall  complete  its 
journey  into  the  presence  of  God.     Celestial  Grace,  personified  in  Bea- 

trioe,  descends  to  meet  him Pure  at  last  and  prepared  for  *' ascent 

unto  tbe  stars,"  Dante  beholds  Beatrice  turn  her  gaze  upon  the  Sun— 
'*  never  did  eagle  so  fix  his  eyes  thereon."  The  eyes  of  Beatrioe  are 
"  the  demonstrations  of  theology  ;*'  by  the  light  which  flashes  from  them 
Dante  is  lifted  up  through  successive  heavens  of  knowledge  ;  her  smiles 
are  **  the  persuasions  of  grace ;"  by  them  fear  is  cast  out  and  the  soul 
made  bold  and  eager  for  ascent To  the  painter  of  souls  no 
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subject   can  be   seen  in  its  true   perspective,   except  from   the  vantage 

ground  of  the  eternal  world.     So  long  as  a  man  remains  in  the  temporal 

relations  of  the  present  life   his  portrait  cannot  be  drawn.     Only  in  the 

light  of   Eternity  can    men  or   things,  history   or   theology,    be  i^tudied 

aright.     So  Dante  trunsfers  them  all  to  a  mystical  world  beyond,  where 

human  character  and  abstract  troth  are  alike  shorn  of  their  perishable 

•accessories,   and   only    two  essential  facts  remain — the  soul  on  the  one 

hand  and  the  moral  order  of  the  universe  on  the  other." 

W.  A.  Maykrs. 


DOINGS  OF  THE  DOUBLE. 

"  Celui  qui,  en  dehors  des  math^matiques  pures.  prononce  le  mot  im- 
po89iblef  manque  de  prudence." — Arago  :  Annuaire  du  Bureau  des 
Longitudes,    1885. 

The  person  who,  outside  of  pure  Mathematics,  pronounces  the  word 
"  impossible"  is  lacking  in  judgment. 

MANY  years  ago,  I  was  engaged  in  conversatioK  with  some  ladies  at 
Concord,  when  one  of  them  asked  me  whether  I  believed  it  possi- 
ble for  an  individual  to  appear  in  visible  form  apart  from  the  body.  I 
had  forgotten  this,  but  long  afterward  she  informed  me  of  such  an 
occurrence.  She  herself  and  another  lady  had  been  occupying  a  room 
together.  The  figure  of  a  person  whom  she  recognised,  but  whom  she 
knew  to  be  at  some  distance  away,  was  plainly  seen  by  her  one  evening. 
It  was  somewhat  luminous,  and  sufficiently  distinct  for  her  to  perceive 
who  it  was. 

Incidents  of  this  character  are  so  numerons  as  to  constitute  an 
extensive  literature  by  themselves.  They  are  attested,  as  in  this  oase, 
by  persons  who  are  truthful  and  intelligent,  though  often  too  diffident 
to  be  willing  to  be  named  in  connection  with  an  experience  that  may 
be  i*egarded  as  uncanny. 

Of  tener,  perhaps,  there  is  an  extension  of  the  consciousness  to  great 
distances.  This  is  more  frequent,  and  is  becoming  more  generally  a 
recognised  fact.  An  intense  energy  of  thought  and  will  directed  to> 
ward  a  person  at  a  considerable  distance  will  be  perceived  by  that  per. 
son,  sometimes  with  a  vivid  sense  of  the  person,  but  more  frequently  by 
the  projection  of  the  thought  and  inclination  into  the  second  person's 
mind  in  such  a  manner  that  he  may  suppose  it  spontaneous  with  him- 
self. No  doubt  we  are  all  more  or  less  affected  in  that  way.  Lovers 
often  find  themselves  thinking  the  same  things  at  the  same  moment. 
Jung-Stilling  was  led  to  marry  his  first  wife  by  such  a  mutual  sugges- 
tion which  they  considered  a  divine  inspiration.  This  of  tener  happens 
with  individuals  in  the  same  room  ;  and  much  of  the  effect  of  eloquence 
npon  the  audience  at  a  religious  gathering  or,  indeed,  any  assembly,  is 
from  this   transmitting  of  thought  and  emotional  influence  from  the 
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orator  to  those  in  receptive  conditions.  I  have  several  times  perceived 
this  on  myself,  when  there  was  a  general  impulse  inspiring  those 
around  me.  I  did  things  automatically,  for  no  intelligent  reason,  which 
others  were  doing. 

This  illnstrates  a  peculiarity  of  our  corporeal  maohioery  for  which 
we  are  held  aooonntahle,  yet  can  hardly  be  sapposed  to  be  participant. 

I  have  conjectured  that  many  curious   spirit nalistic   manifestations 

were  produced  in  these  ways.     The  inner  mind  or  over-mind  has  powers 

and  energies  that  are  too  generally   unknown.     But  it  is   nob  of  these 

that  we  now  propose  to  treat. 

The  Apostle  Paul,   in  a  letter   to  his  Korinthian    disciples,  tells 
of  a  man.   meaning  himself,   who  was  in  ^stasy  or  absence,  but  which 

he  conid  not  clearly  explain.  ^'  Whether  it  was  in  body  or  outside 
of  body,  I  do  not  know,"  he  says.  He  was  conveyed  as  far  as  the 
third  heaven — the  fetberial  or  epuranian — and  heard  things  ineffable, 
which  man  may  not  talk  of  familiarly.  I  think  that  although  **  none 
of  the  wicked"  may  understand  this,  the  wise  need  no  explanations. 

1  am  persuaded  that  similar  raptures  were  experienced  by  the  Seer 
and  Sage  of  Eran,  Zarathushtra  Spitaman,  the  Apostle  of  the  Mazdean 
religion.  I  wish  that  we  kne«v  more  of  him,  and  through  less  equivocal 
avennoB.  I  pay  little  heed  to  the  romances  which  place  him  in  the  reign 
of  Dareios  Hystaspas,  whether  put  forth  by  Dean  Prideaux  or  Marion 
Crawford.  Besides,  there  were  many  Zorasters.  Superior  to  them  all, 
and  of  remote  antiquity,  was  the  Spitaman,  who  describes  himself  as  a 
repeater  of  litanies,  an  Apostle  and  the  prophet  or  mouth-piece  of  Ahura 
Mazda.  If  I  read  aright  he  listened  to  the  oracles  delivered  by  the 
spirit  of  Nature  and  the  words  of  Divinity  revealed  through  the  flames 
— the  flames  which  are  of  the  essence  of  Ahura  Mazda  himself.  The 
prophet  was  then  entranced,  absent  from  the  external  world  and  rapt 
into  the  interior. 

Emanuel  Swedenborg  in  modern  time  is  the  most  conspipuons 
example  of  such  communion,  in  occidental  countries.  He  was  often 
ecstatic  or  apart  from  his  corporeal  conditions,  and  not  only  as  he  testi- 
fies,  conversed  with  spirits  and  angels,  but  himself  witnessed  nnd  heard 
of  events  occurring  in  the  outer  world.  One  of  these  occasions  is  a  fair 
illustration.  In  1762  he  was  staying  at  Amsterdam  in  Holland,  He  was 
present  one  day  in  the  midst  of  a  company,  when  in  the  midst  of  dis- 
course hia  countenance  changed  and  he  was  entranbed.  When  he  had 
returned  to  himself  he  was  asked  what  had  happened.  He  was  not 
willing  to  tell,  but  the  question  was  repeated  with  great  urgency.  Finally 
he  answered :  '*  This  very  hour  Peter  III.  died  in  his  prison."  He  told 
the  manner  of  the  Emperor's  death,  and  asked  the  dates  to  be  noted 
down.     He  had   stated  the  facts  correctly.*^ 

*  Peter  III.  waa  the  son  of  the  Dnke  of  Holstein  and  Prinoess  Anna  of  Bnaaia. 
He  liyed  on  ill  terms  with  his  wife,  the  famous  Katherine  II.,  and  was  about  to 
divorce  and  imprison  her.  She,  however,  was  on  the  alert,  and  had  formed  a  con- 
•ipiraey  to  depose  him.  He  was  confined  in  prison  for  a  season,  but  being  regarded 
as  dangerous,  While  alive,  was  strangled  by  a  little  company  of  the  principal  noblemen, 
Count  Orloff  among  them. 
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This  form  of  ecfitaej  or  ahsence  of  the  oonseions  selfhood  from  the 
body  is  described  in  the  ancient  aooount  of  Hermatimos  or  Hermodoroe 
of  Klazomenaa.  It  is  recorded  that  this  man  woald  leave  his  body  and 
traverse  many  different  places,  actually  viewing  objects  and  holding 
discourse  with '  individuals.  After  so  doing  he  would  return  and  tell 
what  he  had  ^en  and  heard.  His  body  in  the  meanwhile,  appeared  as 
dead  or  in  a  death-like  sleep.  Finally,  on  such  an  occasion,  his  wife  deli- 
vered it  to  his  enemies  who  burned  it  on  the  funeral  pyre. 

Plutarch  has  given  an  explanation  of  this  peculiar  .condition. 
*'  The  soul  never  went  oat  from  the  body,"  he  declares ;  "  but  it  loosened 
the  tie  that  held  the  demon,*  and  permitted  it  to  wander.  Accordingly, 
this  intelligence,  having  seen  and  heard  the  various  external  occur- 
rences, broQght  back  to  the  body  and  to  its  consciousness  the  informa- 
tion respecting  them." 

This  faculty  of  leaving  this  body  and  the  capacity  to  acquire 
knowledge  of  things  and  events  even  at  remote  distances,  seem  to  be 
possessed  by  many  individuals  in  Oriental  countries.  1  heard  Bayard 
Taylor  declare  in  a  lecture  that  when  he  was  travelling  in  Japan  during 
the  War  of  the  United  States  with  Mexico,  the  Japanese  had  knowledge' 
of  the  battles  and  other  occurrences,  though  there  had  been  no  arrival 
of  any  vessel  ur  other  ordinary  means  of  communication  by  which  to 
receive  the  news.  The  Arabians  affirm  that  there  is  a  Habar  or  occult 
powerf  that  enables  certain  individuals  to  perceive  sub-consciously,  re- 
markable events  like  battles,  earthquakes,  and  other  important  occur- 
rences, at  distances  so  great  that  none  of  the  usual  agencies  for  carrying 
such  tidings  can  have  any  part  in  the  matter.  Such  transmitting  of 
news,  it  is  said,  was  common  in  the  Sikh  War  of  1845,  in  the  Indian 
Mutiny,  and  in  the  Crimean  War  in  1855. 

A  writer  In  Ghamhers  Journal^  in  1878,  admits  these  statements  and 
almost  seems  to  account  for  the  occurrences  upon  the  following  hypo- 
thesis :  '^  Various  thepries  have  been  adduced  to  account  for  the  mar- 
velloQS  rapidity  with  which  news  is  transmitted  or  intercommunicated 
among  nations  that  possess  neither  the  Electric  Telegraph  nor  steam 
power.  Some  men  allege  that  a  certain  Psychic  Force  is  brought  to 
bear  between  man  and  man  separated  by  long  distances  from  each  other, 
in  a  manner  somewhat  similar  to  the  revelations  we  sometimes  hear  of 
as  given  by  one  relative  to  another  at  a  distance.  But  be  it  as  it  may, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  exist  in  Eastern  countries  some  means 
whereby  intelligence  is  conveyed  with  marvellous  celerity  without  the 
aid  of  either  steam  or  electricity." 

*  The  dasmon,  daimoniony  or  spiritual  principle  iadoabtless  the  noii<,  intelligenoe 
or  saperior  mind  which  transcends  the  reasoning  faonlty.  "  The  noiM  or  mind  is 
onr  demon,"  says  Mainandras*  In  the  New  Testament  this  entity  is  generally  denomi- 
nated the  »piriff  and  seems  to  be  regarded  as  a  part  or  projection  of  the  World-Sonl. 

t  The  Semitic  term  H  B  B,  signifies  a  spell,  an  enchantment,  an  ooonlt  mani- 
festation. Hebron,  an  ancient  Hittite  and  Hebrew  Metropolis,  seems  to  have  ob- 
tained its  name  from  this  word,  indicating  that  it  was  a  Kabairian  City.  Its  old 
name,  Kirjoth  Arbea,  meant  City  of  t^e  Foar — the  three  Great  Gods  and  the  GMdeaa 
Mother,  Astarte-Bhavani^ 
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This  Ruggestion  will  appear  sufficiently  plausible  if  we  daly  consi- 
der the  energy  inherent  in  the  human  will.  Many  of  us  can  cite  expe- 
nences  which  can  be  accounted  for  only  in  this  manner,  but  which  we 
may  have  been  too  negligent  to  endeavor  to  understand.  Mystics  and 
'^yisionaries"  affirm  that  by  the  strong  force  of  the  will  actively  exert- 
ed, we  may  and  do  affect  those  toward  whom  it  is  thas  put  forth,  for 
good  or  evil,  benefit  or  injary,  even  when  we  do  no  bodily  act  to  pro- 
duce the  result.  I  believe  this  with  little  nalification.  Our  passions 
and  emotions  act  on  the  atmosphere  aix>and  as,  and  inflnenoe  the  words 
and  actions  of  those  who  are  sasceptible.  A  kind  wish  or  an  ill  one, 
a  curse  or  a  blessing,  will  have  its  results  upon  its  objects,  for  good  or 
for  evil,  to  enliven  or  to  blight.  I  have  more  than  once  noted  persons 
becoming  despondent,  disordered  in  body,  enfeebled  in  purpose  and  un- 
fiaocessful  in  undertaking,  when  those  whose  strong  sympathy  and  force 
of  will  had  inspirited  them,  were  withdrawn,  leaving  them  without 
mental  support  and  encouragement. 

Many  accounts  have  been  published  at  different  times,  illustrative 
of  what  passion  may  bring  to  pass  even  where  it  is  commonly  supposed 
that  physical  instramentalities  are  absolutely  required.  There  is  in  such 
cases  a  going  forth  of  energy  and  virtue  from  the  individual,  to  act  upon 
tlie  object*  to  which  the  attention  has  been  directed.  The  force  of  the 
will  may  be  sufficient.  It  operates  the  more  frequently  by  inciting  some 
individual  to  do  the  desired  action  in  very  much  the  same  way  that  the 
person  would  desire  it  to  be  doite,  if  he  were  to  do  it  himself. 

There  may  be  developed,  however,  a  corporeal  likeness,  that  will 
exhibit  distinct  physical  qualities.  In  such  case  there  might  occurrences 
take  place  in  which  this  •*  double'*  or  duplicate  personality  would  put  on 
the  visage  and  bear  the  part  of  the  principal,  as  though  actually  invested 
with  the  bodily  structure.  There  have  been  examples  published  in 
public  journals  which  illustrate  this  coucept.  They  may  be  fictitious 
some  of  them  at  least,  but  there  is  good  cause  to  believe  some  of  them 
true.  They  may  be  what  is  considered  abnormal,  and  therefore  incredi- 
ble, but  they  will  hardly  be  refuted  successfully  by  the  logic  of  a  sneer. 

A  story  was  published  in  England,  many  years  ago,  which  if  true, 
is  exactly  in  point.  A  gentleman  dreamed  one  night  that  he  was  sitting 
in  an  easy  chair  in  his  parlor,  when  he  was  attacked  and  repeatedly 
stabbed.  The  next  day  the  chair  was  found  to  be  cut  and  otherwise  defa- 
ced, as  it  would  have  been  if  the  crime  had  been  committed.  This  makes 
it  seem  probable  that  the  assailant  was  actually  there,  and  saw  the 
duplicate  likeness  of  the  gentleman  in  the  chair,  upon  which  he  inflict- 
ed the  stabs  with  full  assurance  that  they  were  received  in  the  body  of 
the  other. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  explain  that  in  cases  of  such  manifesting 
of  the  counterpart  ]»er8onality,  the  body  of  the  individual  is,  as  in  the 


•  Qo»pel  according  to  Luke,  viii.  46.     "  And  Jesufl  said  :    '  Some  one  touched  me  ; 
for  I  perceived  virtue  (dit^amig  or  power)  gofn^  ont  of  me.*  " 
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example  of  Uermotimos,  asleep,  totally  unconscious,  and  sometimes 
cataleptic.  Its  active  force  is  for  the  time  wielded  by  that  entity  of  its 
being  that  is  never  asleep  or  idle,  but  is  now  abroad  in  the  spirit  and 
even  the  likeness  of  the  principal,  fulfilling  various  ends.* 

Bulwer  has  illustrated  this  in  a  peculiar  manner  in  his  two  weird 
romances,  ^*  Zanoni,"  and  ^*  A  Strange  Story/'  He  was  an  eager  delver 
into  psychic  problems,  and  unearthed  much  that  was  of  interesG.  He 
represents  Zanoni  as  not  himself  bringing  the  Sicilian  parricide  or  the 
deep-dyed  criminal  Neapolitan  Prince  to  any  6ondign  punishment  by 
overt  procedure  of  his  own,  but  as  moving  others  by  some  mysterioas 
influence  to  engage  in  mortal  conflict  with  them ;  and  Margrave,  when 
he  is  hunted  to  cover  by  Sir  Philip  Derval,  is  able  to  withstand  a 
magic  expertness  and,  in  the  emergency,  by  the  occalt  force  of  hiB  male- 
volence, to  impel  a  lunatic  to  waylay  and  murder  the  pursuer. 

The  story  of  the  Station. Master  which  lately  appeared*  gives  an 
impressive  account,  with  an  air  of  verity  which  seems  almost  impossible 
to  regard  as  flctitions,  of  a  crime  perpetrated  by  the  double,  after  the  actual 
death  of  the  body  of  the  individual  to  whom  it  belonged.  I  conceive 
such  occurrences  to  be  possible,  and  certainly  if  possible,  they  must  l^ave 
happened.  Tom  Price,  a  railway  engineer,  is  described  as  a  man  skilful 
and  reliable  in  his  work,  but  terrible  in  his  temper  and  never  forgiving. 
He  has  become  passionately  in  love  with  Hetty  Hawkins,  who  does  not 
seem,  however,  to  be  conscious  of  his  regard.  Presently  he  is  placed 
in  charge  of  the  Fire  Queen,  an  express  ^ngine  of  great  superiority,  and 
after  the  manner  of  engineers,  is  deeply  attached  to  her.  He  "  would 
have  felt  any  harm  that  occurred  to  her  as  though   it  had  happened  to 

himself." 

About  this  time,  Joe  Brown,  a  young  carpenter  and  a  rather 
worthless  sort  of  a  fellow,  appears  on  the  scene  as  an  admirer  of  Hetty. 
He  at  once  professes  a  change  of  character,  unites  with  a  Bible  Class, 
and  pays  her  marked  attention.  Price  is  apprised  of  what  is  going  on, 
and  determines  on  revenge.  It  is  upon  a  morning  in  the  month  of 
May.  As  he  is  running  his  train  he  passes  the  two  talking  together. 
For  a  moment  he  is  choked  with  rage,  but  soon  recovers  hi?  voice  and 
belches  upon  them  a  storm  of  curses.  Then  in  his  mad  fury  he  leans 
over  the  side  of  the  engine  to  threaten  them.  The  train  dashes  undet- 
a  wooden  bridge,  his  head  strikes  against  a  pier,  and  he  is  killed  on 
the  instant. 

Railway  men  are  reputed  to  believe  in  ghosts,  and  we  may  not  be 
surprised  to  learn  that  it  was  whispered  that  the  apparition  of  Tom 
Price  hnd  been  seen  once  or  twice  of  dark  nights.  Perhaps  we  need 
not  be  amazed  if  that  more  permanent  entity  of  his  being  still  retained 
its  connection  with  the  engine  of  which  he  had  been  master.  It  does 
not  seem  entirely  impossible  or  incredible  that  the   psychic  oounterpart 

•  0.  W.  Lkadbbatbb  ;  **  An  Astral  Murder."—  Tkeosophicdl  Review,  October,  1897. 
[This  weird   story  originally  appeared  in  the   TheoHophist  for   November  1885, 
and  was  copied  in  the  Theosophical  Review  without  acknowledgment.     Kd.  Trboh.] 
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sLoald  couiiime  to  possess  some  degree  of  control  over  a  stmotare  with 
which  he  had  been  so  familiar. 

There  was  a  great  accident  on  the  third  of  July,  that  same  year* 
Jack  Wilkinson,  who  had  sncceeded  to  the  charge  of  the  Fire  Queen^ 
comes  to  dnty  as  osnal  to' prepare  for  the  day's  ran,  but  the  engine  is 
not  to  be  foatid.  One  of  the  pit-sweepers  is  lying  on  the  ground, 
apparently  in  a  swoon  from  teiror.  After  recovering,  he  relates  that 
he  had  taken  the  engine  into  the  shed,  and  saw  Tom  Price  standing 
there,  as  plainly  as  he  had  ever  been  seen  in  his  life.  ''  A  frightful 
*  object  he  looked,  all  covered  with  blood,  and  with  a  great  red  gash 
down  the  right  side  of  his  face,"  as  when  he  was  killed  the  May  hefore. 

The  engine  was  gone  ! 

It  had  been  taken  out  half  an  hour  before.  An  enquiry  by 
telegraph  was  answered  that,  ^*  a  single  engine  had  passed  down  the 
main  line  at  tremendons  speed  !" 

Oor  Station-Master  says  that  he  heard  her  coming*  No  train  was 
due  at  the  time,  and  he  stepped  to  his  platform  to  se^.  "  As  she  ap- 
proached,'* says  he,  "  I  recognised  her  as  the  Fire  Qaeen^  but  I  saw 
there  was  pnly  one  man  on  her,  and  as  sure  as  there  is  a  Heaven  above 
as,  that  man  was  Tom  Price  !" 

Nn  mistake  as  to  his  identity.  The  black  scowl  of  hatred  and 
jealousy  was  there,  and  with  it  a  fiendish  look  of  intense,  gloating,^ 
diabolic  irinmph  beyond  the  power  of  words  to  describe.  The  right 
Hide  of  his  head  was  streaming  with  blood,  and  seemed  to  have  been 
beaten  out  of  all  shape  and  fprm. 

A  message  came  from  the  terminus  to  try  to  throw  the  engine  off 
the  line  in  order  to  prevent  accidents. 

It  was  too  late.  The  Bible  Class  was  just  setting  oat  with  an 
.early  train  for  a  pic-nic,  and  both  Hetty  Hawkins  and  Joe  Browu 
were  on  board.  The  heavy  engine,  fifty  tons  in  weight  and  going  atk 
the  rate  of  seventy  miles  an  honr,  came  rushing  into  colliBion,  and 
a  terrible  destruction  ensued.  The  carriages  were  thrown  off,  and  the 
lastthive  reduced  to  splinters.  Many  were  killed,  and  more  were 
fastened' under  the  pile  of  ruins  to  perish  by  fire.  Hetty  Hawkins 
escaped  atmoet  unhurt,  but  the  body  of  Joe  Brown  was  found  beneath 
the  mass,  crushed  by  the  weight  of  half  the  train. 

"  So  Tom  I^rice  had  his  revenge." 

Alexander  Wilder. 

\To  he  concluded,'] 


GLIMPSES  OF  THEOSOPHICAL  CHRISTIANITY. 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  and  the  Christ. 

(Continued  from  page  46.) 

WE  bave  seen  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  in  many  places  taaght  his 
followers  that  they  might  become  ''  Sods  of  God/'  and  might  be 
even  as  He  was  and  do  the  works  that  He  did.  But  this  coald  be  only 
on  certain  conditions,  the  chief  of  which  is  belief '  on  Him.  Again  and 
again  He  says  that  those  who  believe  on  Him  shall  be  saved,  or  shall 
have  everlasting  life,  while  those  who  do  not  believe  shall  perish.  There 
is  great  variety  of  opinion  as  to  what  is  meant  by  this  '^  belief  ;  some 
regard  it  as  little  more  than  an  intellectual  acknowledgment  that  He 
was  the  Son  of  God,  that  He  lived  on  earth  for  the  sake  of  hamanitv 
and  above  all,  that  He  died  to  save  man.  Others  consider  that  mere 
intellectual  belief  is  ineffectual,  unless  there  is  also  the  strong  effort  to 
live  a  life  in  accordance  with  His  example  and  teaching.  Others  go  yet 
farther,  and  maintain  that  the  belief,  if  sincere,  will  be  accompanied  by 
a  certain  change  in  the  inner  life ;  that  it  leads  to  a  ^'  new  birth'',  an 
awakening  and  growth  of  the  spiritual  nature  which  transforms  the 
whole  character,  and  that  it  is  this  inner  change  which  saves  man. 

There  is  similar,  variety  of  opinion  as  to  what  is  meant  by  salvation; 
some  regarding  it  as   the  propitiation   of  an   offended  God,   who  will, 
through  the   intercession  of  Jesus,    be  induced  to   forgive  the  sins  of 
those  who  believe  in  Him,   and  .to  release  them  from    the  punishment 
and  torment  after   death  which  would  otherwise    have  been  their  fate. 
Those  who  hold  the  higher  conception  as  to  the  meaning  of  belief,  have 
also  a  higher  conception  of  salvation,   and    understand  it  as    being  the 
freedom  from  the   tendency  to  sin,   a  freedom  which  is  caused  by  that 
inner  spiritual  awakening  aud  growth.     Now,  if   we  take  the  orthodox 
view  as  to  Jesus  and   as  to  man,  there  is ,  something  unsatisfactory  in 
the  conclusion  to  which  we  are  driven  as  to  the  force  which  causes  the 
growth.     Those  who  hold  that  man  is  naturally  depraved  and  incapable 
of  good  in  himself,   must  regard  it   as   a  purely  external   force,  the 
power  of  Jesus  working  on  a  man  from  without,  or,  it  may  be,  entering 
into  him  from  without,  and  working   in  and  through  him.     Or,  others 
hold  that  there  is  latent  good  in   man,  and  that  the  gratitude  and 
love  awakened  by   the  thought  of  what  Jesus   has  done  for  us^   stimu- 
lates this   latent  good,  and  brings  it  into  activity,    thus   causing  the 
spii'itual    growth  referred   to  above.     But    there  is    a  limitation   to 
this  ;  there  is  a  point   beyond  which   we  cannot  pass.    A  distinction 
is    drawn,  though  this  may   not  be  fully  recognised,  between  humian 
perfection  which  we  may  attain,  and  the  perfection  which  Jesus  had  at- 
tained.    Whichever  way  we  turn  there  is  something   in  these  views 
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which  causes  as  unrest  and  uucertainty.  Some  natures,  full  of  simpli- 
city and  trustfulness,  may  fail  back  on  their  faith  in  the  wisdom  and 
lore  of  Jesus  ;  very  many  do  so,  and  put  aside  all  attempb  to  understand 
these  mysteries.  They  are  happy  in  their  faith,  full  of  love  and  devo- 
tion, and  their  lives  and  characters  reflect  the  calm  and  content  within. 
But  there  is  a  calm  which  precedes  a  storm,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether 
any  peace  can  be  lasting  which  is  produced  by  putting  on  one  .side  pro- 
blems that  have  arisen,  but  not  been  solved.  Sooner  or  later  they  must 
come  np  again,  and  neither  mind  nor  heart  can  be  fully  at  peace  nntil 
we  have  seen  the  glimmer  of  dawn  which  presages  the  breaking  of  that 
full  daylight  in  which  enlightenment  and  knowledge  will  come. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  the  Theosophicai  teachings  as  to  the  divinily 
of  man,  we  find  that  very  glimmer,  so  far  as  these  teaching^  are  con- 
cerned ;  but  to  understand  them  fully,  and  trace  them  in  the  teachings 
of  the  (Gospels,  we  must  discriminate  between  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  and 
the  Christ,  or  the  Ghrists  ;  and  this  can  be  done  only  in  the  light  of  the 
Theosophicai  teaching  as  to  the  lower  and  Higher  Self. 

We  need  not^enter  into  all  the  technical  difficnlties  connected  with 
this  question  ;  it  is  sufficient  for  us  to  recognise  that  in  every  form  that 
exists  there  is  something  of  God  striving  to  express  itself,  .something 
which  ever  tends  to  raise  that  form  higher,  to  cause  all  the  latent  pos- 
sibilities within  it  to  become  active,  and  thus  to  develop  its  self-con- 
sciousness. In  man  a  point  has  been  reached  in  the  development  of 
oonsciousness,  which  renders  the  question  more  complicated.  For  all 
practical  purposes  we  may  regard  man  as   threefold,  consisting    of  : — 

(1)  The  Higher  Self,  which  is  the  ray  from  God,  the  divine  part 
of  man,  whence  comes  the  whole  of  the  impulse  towards  evolution  ; 
hence  arise  all  the  highest  promptings  and  aspirations,  and  those  warn- 
ings against  evil,  which  we  call  conscience.  This  is  the  Atma-Buddhi 
of  Theosophicai  teachings,  the  Jtv&tman  of  the  Hindu,  the  "  spii-it"  of 
the  Christian. 

(2)  The  Thinker,  the  *'  intelligent,  self-conscious  entity,"  result- 
ing  from  the  evolution  of  the  consciousness  of  the  Higher  Self,  working 
in  the  causal  body,  of  the  Theosophicai  teachings,  the  BCarana  Shariia 
of  the  Hindu,  and  with  this  sheath  constituting  the  *^  sonF*  of  the 
Christian. 

(3)  The  lower  self,  or  personality,  which  consists  of  "  the  transitory 
vehicles  through  which  the  Thinker  energizes  in  the  physical,  astral,  and 
lowermental  worlds,  and  of  all  the  activities  connected  with  these.  These 
arebonnd  together  by  the  links  of  memory  caused  by  impressions  made 
on  the  three  lower  bodies  ;  and  by  the  self -identification  of  the  Thinker 
with  his  vehides,  the  personal  **  I'*  is  Bct  up.  In  the  lower  stages  of 
evolution  this  '^  I"  is  in  the  physical  and  passional  vehicles,  in  which 
the  greatest  activity  is  shown  ;  later  it  is  in  the  mental  vehicle,  which 
then  assumes  predominance.  The  personality,  with  its  transient  feel- 
ings, desires,  passions,  thus  forms  a  quasi-independent   entity,    though 
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drawing  all  its  energies  from  the  Thinker  it  enwraps,  and  as  its 
qoalifioations,  belonging  to  the  lower  wortdR,  are  often  in  direct  anta^^- 
onism  to  the  permanent  interests  of  the  ''  Dweller  in  the  body",  cqfn- 
fliot  w  set  np,  in  which  victory  inclines  sometimes  to  the  tem'porary 
pleasnre,  sometimes  to  the  permanent  gain*  This  is  the  "  body"  of 
the  Christian  Scriptures,  the  "  flesh"  of  which  St.  Paul  so  often  speaks. 
This  lower  self  is  thus  a  constant  limitation  to  the  forces  of  the  !^igfaer  ; 
it  is  ever  dragging  us  down  when  we  aspire  to  rise,  and  the  work  th»£ 
is  set  before  us  is  to  overcome  its  downward  tendency,  so  tha(«  the 
Thinker  may  be  drawn  into  close  union  with  the  Higher  ^elf.  So 
long  as  we  yield  to  the  lower  impulses,  we  are,  to  use  St.  Paurs  ez- 
pression^  ''dead"  in  sin,  and  it  is  only  when  "  Christ  is  in  us'*  that  we 
truly  live.  «Then  the  body  "  dies  to  sin,*'  that  is,  becomes  the  obedient 
servant  of  the  Higher  Self,  no  longer  a  half- independent  entity,  dragf- 
ging  OB  down  as  it  seeks  its  own  gratification,  but  the  itistrament  used ' 
on  the  lower  planes  for  anything  the  Higher  Self  may  widh  to  do  fhere. 

In  the  light  of  this  teaching,  we  can  recognisi^  the  Ch't^istos  as 
being  the  Higher  S^elf  of  each  man.  In  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  Union 
of  the  Thinker  with  the  Higher  Self  had  taken  place  ;  hence  he  was 
able  to  say,  "  I  and  the  Father  [i.e.,  Higher  Self]  are  one  ;"  and  yet 
at  the  same  time  he  said  also,  '*  the  Father  is  greater  than  I,"  for  the 
divine  Bay  is  in  truth  greater  than  any  form  in  which  It  expresses  It- 
self, however  much  that  form  may  be  perfectly  responsive  to  Its 
impulses,  t.e.,  one  with  It.  We  can  now  understand  better  what 
Jesus  meant  when  He  told  His  followers  to  be  ''  perfect  as  the  Father 
in  Heaven  is  perfect ;"  not  perfect  as  God,  the  Infinite,  is,  for  that 
oonld  convey  no  meaning  to  a  finite  mind,  but  perfect  as  the  Higher 
Self,  because  their  consciousness  was  to  become  that  of  the  Higher 
Self.  There  is  indeed  a  flood  of  light  shed  on  numberless  expressions 
in  the  Gospels  when  we  take  this  view  of  Jesus  and  the  Christ.  We 
can  understand  why  Jesus  is,  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  apparently 
identified  with  that  '4ight  which  lighteth  every  man  ;"  it  was  nbi  the 
personality  known  as  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  for  then  the  statement 
oould  not  have  been  made  truthfully  with  regard  to  every  man  ;  it  was 
the  Christos,  the  life  of  the  Logos,  the  Higher  Self,  typified,  ndt  only 
in  Jesus,  but  in  every  Master  and  Saviour  of  men.  We  ca^h'  understand 
why,  whenever  Jesus  referred  to  Hie  works.  His  words,  and  His  testi- 
mony of  Himself,  it  was  always  the  Father  of  whom  He  Bpok6  as  work- 
ing in  Him.  He  came  **  not  to  do  mine  own  will,  but  the  will  of  Him 
that  BSntme  "  (St.  John  VI.  38) ;  '*  I  do  nothing  of  myself,  but  as  the 
Ftftfa«r  taught  me,  I  speak  these  things"  (St.  John  VIII.  38) ; '' The 
words  that  I  say,  I  spealr  not  from  myself ;  but  the  Father  abiding  in  me 
doeth  faii^  works  "  (St.  John  XIV.  10) ;  ''  The  things  therefoK  which  I 
speak,  even  as  the  Father  hath  said  unto  me,  so  I  s^^eak  "  (St.  John 
XIII.  50) ; ''  The  Son  can  do  nothing  of  himself,  but  what  he  seeth  the 
Father  doing;  for  what  things  soever  he  doeth,  these  the  Son  also  doeth 

*  "  Ancient  Wisdom."  A«  Besant,  pp.  210,  2ti. 
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ill  like  manner  "  (Si.  John  V.  19)  ;  and  yet  again,  we    understand  nov^ 
what  is  meant  |>y  the  "  only    begotten    son",   whom    Go4  s^nt  into  the 
world,  oat  of  His  crreat  love, ;  we  can    see    that  there  is  an    allusion  to 
thac  supreme  agt    of  sacrifice,  fhe  sacrifice  of  the    Logos  in  descending 
into  manifestation  for  the  sake    of    the    universe,    limiting  and  veiling 
Himself  in  order  that  all  the  forms  that  exist  may  attain  selfconscious- 
ness  ;  *  and  ao  allusion  also  to  that  other  step  in  evolution,  so  familiar 
to  Theosophical  Students,  when  through  the  outpouring  of  life  from  tlie 
Logos,  the  intelligcLce  in  man  was  aw.akened,  and  he  for  the  first  time 
''became  a  livii^ soul"    (Genesis    IL  7),  an  intelligent,  individualised 
entity.     The ''only  begotten  son",  then,  taken  in  connection  with  man  is 
the  Higher  Self,  the  ray  from  Qod  or  the  Logos,  by  whose  incarnation  or 
manifestation,  in  the    human  forms,  the    evolution    of   perfect  human 
consciousness  becavie  possible.     And  now   we  are  prepared  to  see  what 
is  meant   by    belief    and    ^Ivation-     Salvation    is  indeed  a  spiritual 
awakening  and  growth,  and  it  is    stimulated    by  the    force  of  the  love 
and  influence  of  Jesus,  but  no  longer    is  it  a  force    coming  into  us  from 
without,  it  is  simply  the  calling  forth    into    activity  of    the    spiritual 
energy  latent  within  us.     There  is  doubtless  a    transformatipn    in    OQr 
Daturee,  a    turning    from  the    things    of  the  ''fiesh"    'to  those    of  the 
"inward  man  "  ;  it  is  the  second  birth  that   Jesus    referred    to,    when 
He  told  Nioodemus  that  ''  Except  a  man  be  born    anew  (or  from  above) 
he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God  "  (St.  John   111.  3).     It  i^  the  con- 
scious recognition  of  thn  Christos  within,  the  resolve  and  effort  to  yield 
ourselves  to  its  guidance;  and  the  goal  to  which  it  leads  us  is  the  union 
with  the  Higher  Self  which  in  the    Easte]:;n    Scriptures   is    referred  to 
as  the  finding  of  Brahman.     It  is  the  entrance  to  that  "  small  old  path, 
stretching  far  away,"  which   each   one  must  follow,  be  he  Christian, 
Hindo,  Mohammedan,   Parsee,  or  to  whatever  religipus   system  he  may 
belong,  if  he  wishes  to  attain  to  the  supreme  bliss.     But,  though   it  be 
all  this,  we  should  remember  that  there   in  latent  in  every    man,  be  be 
ever  so  low  and  depraved,  ever  so   undeveloped,  the  force    which  will 
sooner  or  later  bring  about  the   transformation. 

Belief^  in  Chriftt  has  a  two-fold,  aspect.  In  the  first  place,  it 
ref^r8  to  the  belief  in  the  Christos,  the  Higher  Self  of,  man,  It  is 
not  di$cult  to  see  why  we  must,  believe  in  the  presepce  of  the 
Chris^ipB  in  ou)*selves  before  we  can  rise  into  union  with  it.  £or 
there,  is  little  hope  of  improvement  for  us,  if  we  believe  ourselves 
to  be  hopelessly  bad  ;  such  a  thought  quenches  all  hope,  checks  all 
effort,  and,  if  persisted  in,  destroys  our  ideal  ;and  unless  we  have  an 
ideal  towards  which  we  may  work,  there  is  nothing,  to  lead  us 
onward.  Hence  those  ^ho  do  not  believe  will  perish,  that  is,  will  be 
unable  to.  hear  the  voice  of  the  Higher  Self,  unable  to  rise  into  commu- 
nion wit!)  It,  and  mu^t  therefore  remain  dead  in  sin,  or  separateness 
from  the  divine.  T.his  seems  to  have  been  the  thought  in  St.  Paul's 
mind  when  he  said  :— "  Whosoever  shall    call  on  the   name  of  the  Lord 

•  Of.  **  Ancient  Wisdom."  A.  Beaant,  p.  362. 
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Rhall  be  saved.     How  then  shall  they  call  on  him  in  whom  they  have  not 
believed  ?"  (Romans  X.  13,  14).     The  second  aspect  of  belief  is  the  belief 
in  Jesus  of  Nazareth  as  one  who  has  attained  the  Salvation  for  which  we 
are  striving.     The  joarney    before  us  is  long   and  difficalt ;    we  are  se^ 
ting  ont  on  an  undertaking  that  is   the  hardest   and  most   painful  that 
any  one  can  conceive,  for  it  is  the  complete   subjugation  and  eradication 
of  all  that  has  by  long  habit  become   the  dearest  to  us.     We  might  sink 
in  despair  at  the  magnitude  f>f  the  task   before  us,  and  feel  that  it  was 
well-nigh  useless  to  begin  it,  for  the   power  of  the  Higher  Self  cannot 
at  first  make  itself  felt ;  we  appear  to  be  alone;  in  blank   darkness ;  all 
we  have  thought   to  be  of  value    we  have  found   now  to  be   worthless ; 
all  we  have  cared  for  before  has   now  fallen  away  from  us,   and  we  can 
see  no  light  on  any  side  ;  our  very   self  seems  to  be  slipping  away  from 
us,  as  we  realise  more  and  more  the   unreality  of  all  that  we  have  be- 
fore   thought  to  be  real.     It  is  little    wonder  that  at    this    stage,    the 
need  is    felt   for   some   help,    for  some    guide    or  teacher,  who  may 
not  only  point   out  the   way   to   us,   but  may   encourage,    yes,   and 
strengthen  us,  logo  on.     And  here  our  belief  in  the  Master,  the  Christ, 
whether   we  recognise   him    in   Jesus   o(     Nazareth,     Gautama    the 
Buddha,   or  any   of   the  great  teachers,   will  support   us   apd    fill   us 
with  hope  and  coarage.     For  we  shall  think  that,  whatever  may  be  the 
difficulties  of  the  way,  He  has  travelled  the  whole  of  it  before  us,  and 
what  He  has  done  we  also  may  do,  for  there  is   the  same  divine  self  in 
us,  which  was  in  Him.     And  there  is  more  even  than  the  strength  and 
encouragement  which  springs  from  the  consciousness  that  another  has 
accomplished  what  we   are  striving   to  do  ;  for  He   has   promised  ever 
to  help  His  followers   on    their  way.     He  is  not  removed  to  a  distance 
from  us  now,  so  that  we   have  only   the   force  of   His   example   in  the 
past.     He  is  constantly  near  us,  watching  over  us,  pouring  upon  us  the 
strength  of   His   influence,    sending   us  just  the   help   that  we  need, 
whenever  we  place  ourselves  in  a  condition  to  receive   it.     As  He  said 
to  His  disciples  : — "  Lo,    I  am   with  you    alway,  even   unto  the  end" 
(St.  Matt,  XXVIII.  20/ ;  and   that  is  as   true   to-day  as   then,  for  the 
Masters  in  their  great  renunciation  have   chosen  to  remain   in  ''connec- 
tion with  earth,  till  all  Their  followers  have   attained  Salvation.     And 
so  in  that  beautiful  passage  (St.  John  III.  16-19),  which  has  been  so 
often  understood  as  showing  that  Jesus  of   Nazareth   is  the  only  Son  of 
God,  we  can  with  at  least  equal   consistency  and    probability  of  truth, 
see  thetecushing  of  the  unity  of  the  divine  Self  in  eveiy  one  of  us,  and 
of  the  power  not  only   of  Jesus,    hut    of  every   Initiate  to    help    His 
followers.     And  we  see  there  aLso  the  meaning  of  the  condemnation  on 
those  who  do  not  believe  ;  no  judo^ment  passed  upon  them  by  an  ang^y 
God,  no  punishment  inflicted    on  them    from   outside,    but  simply  the 
darkness,  the  separation  from  the  Master,  from   the  Higher  Self,  and 
from  the  rest  of  humanity,  which  is  the  inevitable  result  of  the  failure 
to  recognise   our     own   divinity   and   aspire  to   the   realisation    of  it. 
"  And  this  is  the  judgment,  that  the  light  is  come  into  the   world,  and 
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men  loved  the  darkness  rather  than  the  light"  (St.  John  III.  19). 
Bat  when  once  we  not  only  see  the  light,  hat  realise  what  it  is,  we 
shall  tarn  away  from  the  darkness,  and,  sbrong  in  our  helief  in  the 
Higher  Self,  the  Christ,  shall  pass,  slowly  but  surely,  on  into  the    light 

which  is  life< 

Lilian  Edger. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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(Continued  from  page  751). 

THE  Bengal  of  forty  years  back  was  not  the  Bengal  of  '98.  In  the 
evening,  surrounded  by  a  happy,  cheerful  family,  the  grandfather 
would  unfold  his  tales,  and,  among  other  things,  give  them  moral 
lessons  in  a  most  attractive  and  impressive  way.  He  woald  teach  them 
that,  '*  There  are  five  fathers  and  seven  mothers."  The  five  fathers  are,  (1) 
a  master — one  who  gives  one  bread ;  (2)  one  who  delivers  one  from 
dread  ;  (3)  a  father-io-law  ;  (4)  father — one's  sire  ;  (5)  an  instructor — ^^a 
guru — a  spiritual  guide  and  teacher.  The  seven  mothers  are  as  fol- 
lows ;  (1)  mother — one  who  has  brought  forth  one;  (2)  the  wife  of  an 
instructor,  as  defined  above ;  (3)  a  woman  of  the  Brahmin  caste* ; 
(4)  the  cow;  (.*>)  thenarse;  (6)  the  earth  ;  ;7)  the  queen,  or  queen -consort 
of  the  reigning  monan^h,  who  is  the  wife  (rajapatni)  of  the  king  of  that 
land.  They  are  also  taught  the  names  of  ancestors,  the  name  of  the 
mother's  father,  the  antiquity  of  their  pedio^ree,  traced  out  from  the  age 
of  the  Sun  and  Moon.  I  regret  to  note  in  this  connection  that  the  Eng- 
lish-educated townsfolk  do  not  as  ^  rule  care  to  give  their  charges 
these  wholesome  moral  recitations.  The  utmost  they  do  in  this  direc- 
tion now-a-daya  is  to  let  their  sons  know  their  own  names,  specially  the 
method  in  which  they  ought  to  be  put,  those  of  their  father,  and 
grandfather  on  both  siden.  They  also  icarn  at  home  that  the  name  of 
a  male  should  be  prefixed  with  m  just  as  that  of  a  female  with  arimati ; 
and  tliat  in  the'  case  of  a  dead  person  the  preGx  and  the  affix  das  or  dasi, 
applicable  to  sfulras^  are  omitted.  The  crescent-shaped  figure,  which 
reads  as  swargiya^  or  swargiyaa  (feminine)  is  put  instead,  before  the 
names  of  the  deceased.  They  are  also  taught  to  put  the  suffix  generally 
before  and  after  the  surname.  'J'he  heterodox-educated  of  the  new 
school  would  studiedly  do  away  with  the  suffix  das  or  dasi.  It  is  now 
growing  into  fashion  to  use  the  surname  of  a  female  ;  the  ens tom  of 
sufficing  with  the  suffix  dasi  after  their  pixjper  or  Christian  name 
without  the  particularised  addition  of  it  too  is  fast  falling  into  disuse. 
Anent  this  I  would  observe  that  oar  Hindu  brethren  of  the  Western 
Presidency  use  the  terras  ro/amaw^a  raja^hrt,  and  in  the  case  of  a  female 

*  Also  means  the  wife  of  a  Brahmiu.  According  to  some  there  are  sixteen 
mothers.  Vide  Wilson's  Sanskrit -Evglinh  Dictionary  and  Bajah  Sir  Badba  Santo 
Deb's  Sohdakalpadruma. 
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souhhagaybatiy  before  their  names.  The  imports  of  both  are,  I  am 
happy  to  Hay,  almost  identical  with  what  obtains  in  Bengal.  The  moral 
slokae  of  Bhanakya  are  conned  by  children  both  at  home  and  at  pdtshcUa 
(indigenous  fichool).  They  are  as  extensively  read  with  their  metrical 
translations  in  Bengali,  in  Lower  Bengal,  as  the  Teachings  of  Abiar,* 
I  am  told,  in  Madras.  Some  idea  of  their  popularity  will  bo  formed, 
when  I  say  that  even  the  tradesmen  and  shop-keepers  make  the  same 
use  of  them  as  they  do  of  the  Mahdhhdrata  and  the  Edmdyana  in  their 
leisnre-honrs  or  when  the  occasion  for  doing  so  arise.s. 

Properly  speaking,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  the  spread  of  educa- 
tion in  the  general  acceptation  of  the  term  among  the  Hindu  females. 
But  that  they  are  sufficiently  educated  to  make  them  useful  in  their 
own  way  in  after  life  I  shall  presently  show.  Along  with  the  boys,  the 
girls  are  at.  the  proper  age  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  letters.  And 
while  attending  a  school  conducted  by  a  Christian  Mission,  for  almost  all 
the  schools  are  under  Christian  Missionary  management,  they  learn  at 
home  multifarious  useful  domestic  works  of  their  mothers  and  other  fe- 
male members  of  the  household.  When  Cobbettf  made  the  lady,  who 
had  been  trained  a  pianist,  point  to  her  darling  when  asked  as  to  her 
being  an  expert  in  music,  especially  in  the  art  of  playing  on  a  piano, 
there  was  a  world  of  truth  in  the  well-meaning  silent  indication- 

Wealth  and  poverty  are  the  two  extremes  of  society.  Nobody  intent 
upon  having  a  glimpse  into  it  would  desire  it,  should  he  simply  havie 
an  eye  on  either.  He  must  have  a  peep  into  the  home-life  of  the  middle 
classes.  The  house* life  of  the  English  middle  classes  is  indeed  very 
beautiful.  That  of  the  middle  classes  of  Bengal  and  other  parts  of 
India,  from  which  the  upper  ten  are  recruited,  is  none  the  less  so. 
By  Bengali  gii'ls  I  mean  those  beloiiging  to  these  classes.  In  saying 
with  the  celebrated  essayist  alluded  to  above,  I  wonld  contend  that  they 
should  be  taught  those  things  that  would  bo  of  use  in  after  life ;  for 
instance,  cookery,  sewing,  a  fail-  knowledge  of  their  own  mother-tongue, 
domestic  medicines,  especially  domestic  treatment  of  infants  and  the 
like.  Of  what  mundane  use  a  knowledge  of  English,  of  fine  wool-works 
and  of  music  would  be  to  them  is  more  than  I  can  tell.  The  girls  of 
the  opulent  classes  might  have  pageantry  and  pedantic  accomplishments. 
They  are  allowable  only  in  their  case.  A  critical  knowledge  of  Garrick 
and  Handel  and  Sarah  Bernhardt,  is  no  more  a  paraphernalia  than  the 
'  trailing  purple,'  as  the  poet  would  sing.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  these,  let  me  repeat,  are  additional  qaalificatinns.  They  shoald 
first  he  given  the  all-important  lessons  on  the  subjects  some  of  which 
I  have  enumerated  above,  and  from  which  even  those  born  with  a  silver 
spoon  in  their  mouth  are  not  to  be  excluded.  In  Japan,  female  educa- 
tion is  placed  on  a  similar  basis,  the  Government  of  His  Imperial  High- 
ness the  Mikado  having  laid  no  stress  on  University  Degrees  for  women. 

*  I  have  pnblished  the  AphoriBms  of  Abiar  ^eB-esiSJajtrr  in  Bengali,  in  a  Rmall 
pamphlet,  price  5  pice  a  copy. — N.  0.  B. 

t  Vide  "  Adv^ice  to  Yonng  Men  and  (inoidenially)  to  Young  Women." 
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Manu,   the   Draco  of  Bhdratbhdrsha,  enjoins  that  a  daugbter   should  bo 
looked  after  and  educated    equally  with  a  son.     Though  we   have  made 
considerable  departure   from  his  lules,  yet  it  is  noteworthy  that  Female 
Education  as  it  is  in   this  country  cannot   be  improved  any   moi'e  than 
Male  Education.     [  ?  Ed.]    While  I  say  that  it   cannot  be  more  satisfac- 
tory, I  ivill  make  it  compulsory  till  the  age  of  twelve,  when  a  ^irl  is  going 
to  be  married.      As  far  as  school  instructions   are  concerned,    her  educa- 
tion is  cut  short  by  social  exclusiveness  therefrom.     But  her  real  educa- 
tion begins  after  she  has  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  fane   of  Hymen  ;  the 
good  husband  and  his  householders   directing  it  to   a  deeper   moral  and 
religions  channel,  having   placed  the    Rdmdyana  and  the  Mahdhhdrata 
in  her  hand.     And  what  books  are  more  moral  than   these  two  P  Before 
marriage  she  peHorms  several  rituals  in   expectation  of  the   future  good 
of  a  united  life  during  the  present  incarnation,  or   one  after  the  present, 
or  in  heaven.     That   they  are  not  mere  different  forms  of   superstition, 
but  carry   lessons  in   their  train  and  have   meanings  latent  in   them,  1 
shall  take  pains  to    place  before  the   readers.     First  comes  the  Bhrattri' 
dtcUiya,  or  the  second  day  of   the  light  half  of  the  moon  succeeding  the 
annual  celebration  of  the  Kali  Pujah,  and  set  apart  for  the  endearing  cere- 
mony called  as  such  for  the  reciprocity  of  brotherly  and  sisterly  feelings 
and  the    upkeep  of  them  among  brothers  and  sisters   and  cousins   and 
cousin-sisters  of  a   Jarnily,     If  it  took  place  on  a    Wednesday   or  a  Sun- 
day the   sister  or  sisters,  including  even  the  suckling,  would  each  spot 
the  forehc-ad  of  the  brother  or   brothers,  cousin   or  cousins,  as    the  case 
Qiight  be,    with  semi-liquid    powdered  sandal   from   a  pot  placed  on    a 
dish  containing  betel   leaves  folded  with  small  slender  sticks,  pieces  of 
nut,  and  spices,  muttering  three  times,  their  best  wishes  couched  in  the 
following  most  affectionate  terms,  in  Bengali,  and  applying  the  sandal- 
powder  as  many  times  with  the  tip  of  tlie  little  finger  of  the  left  hand  :— 

I  apply  this  spot  on  the  forehead  of  my  brother. 
Thorn  is  thus  put  at  the  door  of  Yama.* 
May  my  brother  be  immortal  like  him  ! 

Happening  on  any  other  day  the  happy  ceremony  is  simply  conclud- 
ed  with  entertaining  and  presenting  them  wearing  apparel.  The 
elder  sister  is  bowed  down  to  by  the  younger  brother,  whose  low  obei- 
sance, should  means  allow,  is  accompanied  by  a  money  present.  The 
happy  custom  continues  to  be  observed  all  turough  life  once  a  year.  By 
the  annual  observance  of  it  the  girl  is  taught  from  her  very  infancy 
to  love  her  brother  and  maintain  inviolate  the  tie  existing  between 
them  throughout  life.  In  the  sacred  month  of  Baisdk  a  Bengali  Hindu 
girl  performs  the  (1)  the  Ookul,  (2)  the  Dhangachana^  (3)  the  Phulga- 
chana  and  (4)  the  Haricharan  Brnta.  Each  of  these  hratas  (rituals 
with  avowed  objects  in  view)  is  commenced  on  the  first  and  concluded 
on  the  last  day  of  the  month — continued  for  a  month  with  or  without 
interruption.     The   interruption    under  inevitable  circumstances  might 

•  Meaning  thereby  that   the  pasBajre  fur  c^jcrese  of   the  Lord   of  Death   is  thuB 
obstructed. — N.  G.  B. 
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be  made  good  by  the  repetition  of  the  ceremony  for  as  many  days  as 
it  was  withheld  in  any  following  day.  Gokyd  is  a  componnd  term 
compounded  as  it  is  of  two — go-kul  (the  cow).  In  the  morning  it 
is  very,  pleasant  to  see  a  girl,  having  washed  herself  and  toiletted, 
weudirig  her  way  to  the  cow-shed  to  worahip  ber  cow-mother  in  the  impos- 
ingly guileless  manner  pecaliar  to  her  sex  and  age.  The  feet  are  washed 
first  and  wiped  with  the  hem  of  her  sari.  Over  the  forehead  are  applied 
powdered  turmeric  and  oil.  A  small  piece  of  looking  glass  is  then  held 
before  her.  While  being  fanned  she  is  fed  with  three  small  tafts  of 
grass  with  as  many  plantains,  at  least  with  one,  while  the  little  wor- 
shipper goes  on  saying  the  prayer, 

May  I  have  a  place  in  heaven. 
By  having  fed  the  kine  of  Gokul*. 

This  teaches  her  without  the  fetale  of  a  teacher,  and  in  a  playful 
way,  the  imperative  duty  to  treat  the  cow  kindly  and  well,  as  the  affec- 
tionate, not  to  say  kind,  treatment  of  her — one  of  the  seven  mothers 
enumerated  above — secures  for  us,  says  the  ode,  a  place  in  Heaven,  The 
dhanyackana  or  the  deposit  of  money,  Brnta,  teaches  her  economy  and 
frugality  in  domestic  management.  It  also  teaches  her  to  lay  up  some- 
thing ;  and  the  savings  thus  made  are  to  be  kept  in  safe  custody,  '  safe 
bind  safe  find,'  as  the  English  proverb  goes.  It  consists  of  paddy,  pieces 
of  turmeric,  dhania  (coriander  seeds),  cowries  (shells)  and  sugar-plums. 
These  articles  are  deposited  with  each  of  the  members  of  a  household 
and  with  the  neighbours,  guests,  friends  and  acquaintances,  in  expecta- 
tion  of  return,  or  rather  in  colloquial  monetary  terminology,  withdrawal, 
in  after  life-  Each  of  them  is  an  emblem  of  Prosperity,  Plenty  and 
Happiness.  The  Phalagacliana,  as  the  name  implies,  is  the  deposit  of 
some  fruit  along  with  a  sacred  thread  and  some  cowries,  with  some 
Brahmin.  For  the  first  four  years  he  is  given  each  day  of  the  month 
of  Baisak,  a  betel-nut,  a  sacred  thread,  and  five*  gandas^  of  cowries.  The 
next  four  years,  change  is  made  only  in  one  article  of  present,  which  is 
the  plantain,  while  the  others  are  retained  all  aloncr.  The  following 
four  years  see  her  present  him  a  green  mango.  And  for  the  last  four, 
a  cocoanut  is  offered.  The  object  is  similar  to  the  last  mentioned. 
In  doing  so  she  expects  spiritual  return  in  this  and  the  life  to  come. 

Haracliaran  is  a  compound  word.  It  means  the  foot-prints  of  Hari 
— Vishnu— one  of  the  Hindu  Triad.  On  some  metallic  plate,  generally 
copper,  are  engraved  the  foot-marks  of  Hari.  These  are  besmeared  with 
sandal-powder  and  surmounted  with  Tulasi  (Ocimum  Sanctum)  leaves. 
For  each  day  of  the  sacred  month  of  Baisdk  and  continued  for  four 
years,  the  girl  worships  them  before  breakfast,  and  before  taking  any 
thing.  The  object  is  too  patent.  She  is  also  taught  to  worship  Siva, 
whose  grace  alone,  among  other  things,  secures  for  her  a  good  husband, 
and  on  a  husband  alone  depends  her  earthly  and  spiritual  weal. 

*  The  pasture  land  of  Sr!  Krishna* — N.  0.  B. 
t  Four  Coiories  make  one  ganda. — N.  C.  B. 
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ADotber  aofipicions  moutli  is  Kartic.  Varna  Pukvr  is  another  item 
of  her  religioDB  and  secalar  education,  which  is  gone  through  during 
this  month.  It  commences  with  the  fall  and  concludes  with  the  close 
of  it.  A  small  excavation  covering  a  foot  in  aiea  is  made  in  imitation 
of  a  pond  overgrown  with  duckweed  and  .such  other  amphibious 
plants  and  pot-herbs  as  the  Kachu  (arum),  the  Kalambi  (convolvulus 
repens),  and  the  Flinicha^*  another  pot-herb,  trndti-grown  with  moss  and 
other  water  plants  and  surrounded  on  all  sides  of  its  banks  with  an 
underwood — ^a  fit  place  for  a  hunting  excursion.  In  the  morning,  the 
girl,  having  washed  herself,  recites  an  untutored  traditional  rhyme,  the 
aubstance  of  which  is  given  as  follows  : — 

The  Hwncha  and  the  Kalmif  are  growing  luxuriantly  and  the  prince 
is  out  on  a  hunting  excursion.  He  is  killing  birds  on  the  banks  of 
6iZ.J     May  I  have  a  vermilion-spot  of  gold  with  »  bolt  of  silver ! 

The  above  requires  some  explanation.  It  is  not  generally  known 
to  foreigners  that  the  vermilion -spot  on  the  top  of  the  forehead  just 
where  the  hair  is  kept  parted  for  braids  is  an  emblem  of  wifehood, 
inasmuch  as  a  slender  iron  wristlet  is  an  all-important  accompaniment  to 
it  for  the  same.  In  performing  the  braia  the  girl  expects  a  long  happy 
married  life,  lived  with  a  princely  spouse,  in  a  princely  style,  of  which 
gold  and  silver  are  faithful  expontants ;  doing  as  she  would  the  duties 
of  the  present  life  and  those  conducive  to  the  happiness  of  the  life 
to  come.  •'  O,  ye  birds,"  she  concludes,  "  and  water-fowl  and  washer- 
women and  fisherwomen,  ye  stand  as  witnes.ses  of  this  performance!'' 

In  the  month  of  Baisdk  she  performs  what  is  called  Punya.  Pukar, 
An  imitation  tank  with  a  hd  §  tree  planted  on  its  bank  is  made.  The 
every- day  observance  of  it  for  the  whole  month  has  the  following  incan- 
tation or  rather  recitation  from  her  lips  : — 

By  the  observance  of  this  ritual  of  Punya  Pukar  one  has  a  series  of  vir- 
tuous deeds  done  by  one's  self.  Who  makes  her  worship  in  this 
wise  by  noon  ?  It  is  the  queen  that  worships  amid  the  sounds  of  the 
conch.  By  the  observance  one  becomes  the  sister  to  seven  brothers 
and  equal  to  Savittri.  Her  days  of  perpetual  wifehood  shall  most 
smoothly  pass  away  with  competency  and  a  happy  family. 

Some  set  up  ten  tiny,  clay-made  idols  in  it  and  deliver  themselves 
as  follows: —  • 

May  I  be  a  sati  like  Sita  !  May  I  have  a  husband  like  Ram  !  May  I  have 
a  debar  (younger  brother  to  one's  husband)  like  Lakshman !  May 
[  have  a  father-in-law  like  Dasaratha !  May  I  have  a  mother-in-law 
like  Koushalya !  May  I  have  sons  like  Kunti's  !  May  I  be  as  un- 
ruffled as  the  calm  Gunga !  May  I  be  as  beloved  of  the  husband  as 
Durga!  May  1  attain  the  life-long  wifehood  of  Savittri!  May  I  get 
back  my  son  as  Padmabati  got  hers  I 

*  Sanskrit  Hilamochi  (Hingtea  repens). 

t  A  Bengali  colloquial  corruption  of  Kalambi. 

t  A  shallow  lake.— N.  C.  B. 

§  Sanskrit  Bilvoy  {£gle  marmelos). 
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Goniment  is  aseress.     The  meaning  is   clear.     Only  in  the  latter 
case  the  thoughts  are  expanded  a  little. 

The  Romish  Charch  has  her  vespers.  These  Hindu  girls  of  Lower 
Bengal  havetheir's,  lasting  for  a  month  and  repeated,  as  the  name  impliest 
every  erening  in  the  month  of  Agrahayan^  It  is  the  Sanjuti.  On  the 
floor,  and  with  powdered  rice  mixed  with  water,  are  drawn  rough  sketches 
of  a  Siva's  temple,  Rama  and  Sit  a,  the  Ganges  and  the  Jnmna, 
various  household  furniture,  cattle,  and  so  forth.  Siva  is  worshipped  first. 
"  I  perform  the  worship  of  Sanjuti^*'  she  mutters,  **  sixteen  persons  have 
been  provided  for  with  sixteen  co»y  accommodations,  one  of  which  is 
miije.  May  I  have  the  blessings  and  possessions  of  those  that  I  wor-« 
ship  and  wish  for  here  in  these  various  sketches."  This  is  the  long  and 
short  of  this  hrata.  The  details  are  tedious  though  not  altogether 
jejune. 

In  the  month  of  Pons  (December)  the  girl  has  to  warm  herself 
with  the  performance  of  her  Tunsh  TunshaU  Braia,  every  momiu^.  In 
a  round  earthern  pot  called  maha^  are  placed  some  husks  of  newly  har- 
vested corn  and  fire-balls  made  of  cow-dung  and  huskii.  She  eats  of  a 
certain  preparation  of  cake  and  milk  and  sugar,  with  the  burning  pot 
beside  her,  and  mutters : 

Tunnh  Twtvihali  with  an  umbrella  on  the  shoulder  (of  the  husband),  un- 
asked for  ofEer  of  money  from  father  and  brother.  That  made  by 
husband  owned. 

She  then  leaves  the  fire- pot  burning  and  floating  on  a  pond  and  is 
back  home  again,  suyin*;  that  the  TunshaU  is  afloat  and  the  brother 
or  other  dear  and  near  relation,  comes  back  smiling.  It  is  needleBS  to 
say  that  the  object  is  almost  identical.  Bounty  and  long*  happy,  married 
life  in  the  society  of  a  loving  husband — these  are  all  they  wish  for,  and 
those  things  leading  to  them  they  pray  for. 

Unhappily  for  us,  the  lessons  conveyed  in  these  vehicles  have  be- 
come obsolete  and  the  practices  fallen  into  disuse,  not  only  among -the 
educated  foppish  cockneys  and  their  gay  vainglorious  better  halves,  but 
also  among  the  pawky  mimics  of  the  Mofussnlites.  It  is  in  the  so-called 
backward  places  that  they  are  gasping  their  last  death.  The  conse- 
qnence  is  deplorable  !  • 

I  have  taken  pains  to  preserve  these  details,  as  the  elderly  ladies 
from  whom  they  have  been  collected  will,  a  few  years  hence,  be  no  long- 
er in  the  land  of  the  Hying,  Those  that  are  similar  and  cognate  have 
been  left  oat. 

Na'eub  Chandra  Bisvas. 
(To  he  contintied.) 
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THE  VEDANTA  SUTRAS. 

With  the  commbntahy  by  Vltdana  Bhikshu. 

Bavereuce  to  Sri  Granesa  ! 
Qm  !  Reverence  to  NArdyana ! 

1.  BeTerence  to  Him,  whose  form  is  mere  Intelligence,  intelli- 
gence and  non-intelligence  are  whoso  powers,  who  is  everywhere,  in 
vhom  18  all,  »nd  who  is  consequently  all. 

2.  This  easy  commentary  on  Brahma- Sutras  is  undertaken,  as  a 
present  to  his  Teacher,  by  Vijfiana  bhikshu;  being  impelled  thereto  bj 
the  Teacher  within,  the  Inner  Ruler. 

3.  This  Bectar  of  wisdom  obtained  from  ohuruitig  the  ocean  of 
milk  consisting  of  the  deliverances  of  Revelation  (sruti),  Tradition 
(smrrti)  and  Reason  (ny^ya),  is  offered  to  the  wise  ones  of  the  earth, 
so  that  my  Guru  may  be  pleased. 

4.  Let  those  who  wish  to  have  nectar,  drink  this  ambrosia,  thus 
circumventing  the  Demons  of  false  reasoning  through-  the  keennesci 
of  their  sound  intellect  like  another  Mohiiii. 

5.  Drinking  it,  and  getting  strength,  and  conqueriug  all  the 
hosts  of  the  Asuras  of  heresy,  let  them  attain  to  the  abode  of  the 
glorious  Guru  through  the  medium  of  wisdom  (jnana)  and  work 
(karma). 

Introduction.  . 

'^Tbeknower  of   Birah'man  attains   the  supreme*'  (Tait.  II.  1,  1.) 
"'He  who  knows  Brahman,  becomes  even  firahman*'  (Mund.  III.  2.  9.) 
'^  By  knowing  Him  indeed  one  goes  beyond  death"  (Kath.  III.  15.) 

The  texts  like  these  and  the  rest  declare  the  highest  end  of  man 
as  taught  by  Revelalion  ;  and  to  accomplish  it  one  hears  the  following 
injunctions -commanding  men  to  obtain  the  knowledge  of  Brahman  : — 

"  Let  men  meditate  on  Him  as  Self  (Brid-  I.  4.  7,).  "  He  is  myself, 
thus  let  it  be  known"  (Kaush.  IIT.  6,)..  ^  Let >tihe  wise  -Brahmana,  after 
he  has  discovered  Him,  practice  wisdom*'  (Brid.  iV.  4.  21.). 

Thus  arises  the  question,  ^'  What  is  Brahman  ?*'  '*  What  are  those 
attributes  that  make  the  nature  of  his  Brahmnn-hood  P"  "  Of  what  sort 
is  this  knowledge  of  Brahman  ?"  ^'  What  is  the  peculiar  natnre  of  the 
fruit  of  this  knowledge  ?*'  &c. 

The  seekers  after  firiHl  release  ask  detailed  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions, because  the  revealed  texts  present  apparent  prima  facie 
contradictions,  owing  to  different  recensions  and  various  readings  of 
S^dkhifl-  Therefore,  to  settle  these,  this  science  of  exegetics  relating  to 
Brahraft-Mfman8&  is  necessary. 
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An  opponent  may  say  :  There  is  no  further  necessity  (of  a  separate 
Brahma-Mimansa),  because  in  the  ^' P^rva-Mim&nsa",  which  com- 
mences with  the  aphorism,  ''  Now  therefore  an  enquiry  into  Dharma'*, 
MimanR&  or  discussion  has  already  taken  place  into  the  nature  of  that 
duty  which  consists  in  the  knowledge  of  Brahman.  That  Brahma- 
jnina(the  knowledge  of  Brahman)  is  of  the  nature  of  Duty  (Dhanxia) 
is  proved  by  its  possessing  the  attribute  of  being  based  apon  scriptural 
injunctions  {chodana).  The  traditions  like  these  (also  show  that  Brabma- 
jnana  is  a  Dharma).  '*  This  verily  is  the  Highest  Doty,  to  see  the  Self 
through  Yoga.''  Moreover  the  Archarya  (Vyasa)  himself  mentions 
in  a  subsequent  Sutra  that  scriptural  injunctions  underly  all  Ved&nta- 
Vidyfis  also  :  "  The  cognitions  intimated  by  all  the  Yedanta  t^xts  are 
identical,  on  account  of  the  non-difference  of  injunctions  and  so  on" 
(III.  3.  1.),  and  because  the  author  there  refutes  the  fallacioas 
arguments  of  tbose  who  maintain  the  contrary  view.  (Hence  it  follows, 
that  there  is  no  necessity  of  a  separate  Brahma-Mim^nsa,  it  being  already 
included  in  Dharma-Mim^nsd). 

To  this  we  reply  : — It  is  not  so.  A  separate  Brahma-Mim&nsd. 
is  needed  just  as  a  separate  Kalpa-Sutra  is  needed  (for  the  regulation 
of  sacrificial  procedure) ;  because,  though  the  Purva-Mimansa  contains 
a  general  description  of  all  Duties  (including  sacrifices  as  well  as  Brah- 
ma-jiiana),  yet  these  special  treatises  are  necessary  in  order  to  explain 
and  eatKblish  their  manifold  details. 

An  opponent  may  say  :— But  still  there  can  validly  arise  no  neces- 
sity to  enquire  into  tiie  nature  of  Brahman,  because  the  scriptural  texts 
like  the.se  describe  it  (in  nnequivocal  terras)  : — ^'Brahman  is  truth,  con- 
sciousness and  infinity"  (Tait.  II.  1.  1.),  "  Brahman  is  Knowledge  and 
bliss"  (Brih.ni.9.  28.,  &c.  • 

To  this  we  reply  : — It  is  not  so.  For  even  in  these  texts,  doubts 
may  arise,  such  as,  is  the  jn4na  or  consciousness  mentioned  above,  the 
jiva'Chaifanya  or  individual  consciousness,  as  described  in  Sankhya 
Philosophy,  or  is  it  some  other  kind  of  consciousness  ?  Therefore,  the 
enquiry  into  the  nature  of  Brahman  is  not  superfluous.  Therefore  the 
Lord  Vyasa  undertakes  to  commence  this  science  of  Brahman-MimAnsd 
in  order  to  remove  the  above  want,  in  the  following  sutra: 

Here  the  word  ^iT  by  its  very  ntterance  becomes  a  mark  of 
auspiciousness  and  denotes  adhikdra  or  commencement  of  a  subject. 
An  adhikdra  consists  in  determining  the  principal  topic  of  discussion, 
though  incidentally  other  topics  will  also  be  discussed,  as  being 
subordinate  to  this  enquiry  into  Brahman.  Therefore  in  every  sub- 
division of  this  work,  the  word  Brahman  should  be  supplied,  thougb  it 
may  not  be  expiessly  stated  there.  This  and  purposes  like  this  are 
implied  br  the  employment  of  the  term  atha. 

*  CommenoiDK  with    this  Biitra,   (up   to  the   end    of  the   treatise)  -we  have 
pnncipnlly  rliscnssioTi  (as  to  the  n:iture)  of  Brahman. 
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The  word  3!cT  is  the  Ablative  case  of  the  word  5<^*(  *  this*  and 
means  '  henceforward*.  It  refers  to  the  limit  of  commencement,  and 
means  "  commencing  with  this  antra."  Nor  should  it  be  objected,  how 
can  a  s&tra  be  commenced  when  no  clear  idea  has  been  given  previously, 
of  the  subject  (Brahman)  itself.  Because  we  find  such  references  to 
the  subject  of  discussion  made  in  other  books  also,  prior  to  the  defining 
of  such  subject.  The  meaning,  "commencing  with  the  w^a!f  sittra," 
would  also   be    a   very    good   interpretation.     As   in  the   last  sutra  of 

this  book  the  repetition  of  the  words  ^WTfRT"  5r^^5»  indicates  the 
final  limit  of  the  treatise,  similarly  the  word  ^cl :  indicates  the  com- 
mencing limit.  By  thus  indicating  the  commencing  and  finishing 
limits  of  different  subjects  there  is  obviated  the  difficulty  of  the  learners 
with  r^^rd  to  the  proper  understanding  of  the  principal  propositions 
tanght  in  a  book,  and  the  student  is  not  left  in  doubt  as  to  where  an 
old  topic  ends,  and  a  new  topic  commences.  Therefore  all  authors 
invariably  distinguish  the  two  limits — the  commencement  and  the  end 
of  the  subject. 

From  other  scriptures  also  we  learn  that  the  words  *  atha*  and 
'atah  '  have  the  above  meanings  that  we  have  assigned  to  them.     Thus 

in  the  sutras  '*  ^^^  ^^^^\^V^  *'  awT^  %f«^reFcTr5iT*p^qi5%^ 

«^  SIWHT^lt  ^'^  ««F^Tir^JI^q^^  II  "  The  words  atha  and 
atdh  have  the  above  mentioned  sense.  For  it  is  not  possible  to  give  to 
these  two  words  here  any  other  meaning  than  that  of  adhikdra  (subject- 
matter  of  discussion)  and  avadhi  (limit)* 

The  word  TOT^IfTBr  is  a  compound  of  9f^^'  f^IlfT^T  and  means 
an  enquiry  into  the  meaning  of  the  word  (s4bdartha)  Brahman.  Nor  i.s 
it  possible  for  the  students  to  misunderstand  the  proposition  stated  in 
this  s^tra,  though  they  may  not  possess  a  clear  and  well-defined  notion 
of  the  word  Brahman.  They  will  never  confound  the  word  Brahman 
as  used  here,  with  the  Brahmanical  caste  or  with  the  Yedas,  or  with 
Hiranyagarbha,  <&c. ;  for  the  word  Brahman  is  applied  to  these  latter 
only  in  a  secondary  sense ;  the  literal  meaning  of  the  word  Brahman 
is  not  this,  as  we  shall  show  hereafter. 

The  word  jijndsd  is  here  equivalent  to  vichdra,  or  mimdnsd.  Because 
we  find  the  word  jtjndsd  applied  like  the  word  mimdnsd  to  vichdra  or 
discussion.  It  is  a  ridhi  word  and  its  etymological  meaning  should  not 
be  taken  here.  Thus  we  find  in  various  scriptures,  which  commence 
with  sutras  like  athdto  Dharma-jijndsd,  <&c-,  and  which  start  with  a  pro- 
mise of  jijiid^d,  that  they  contain  nothing  but  vichdra  or  discussion  :  hence 
we  infer  that  jijndsd  means  there  discussion.     Moreover  the  Struti  also 

uses  this  term  in  this  sense,  in  the  following  text  :  "  cllilS|g|^^qa^^ 
"  Enquire  or  reflect  over  that :  this  is  Brahman'*  (Tait,  III.  1.  I.).  (Here 
the  verb  vijijiidsasva  cannot  mean  *  desire  to  know  that,'  which  is  the 
etymological  meaning  of  the  desiderative  verb,  because  it  enjoins 
jijndsd  to  the  disciple  who  had  already  approached  the  Teacher  with 
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the  desire  of  getting  Brahma.»jndna.  It  would  be  superflaons  to  tell 
sach  a  disciple,  to  possess  a  desire  of  knowing  Brhhman,  when  he  had 
already  come  fnll  of  that  desire).  Moreover  in  texts  like  the  following, 
the    word   jijildad    is    used    iit    the  sense  of  vichdra    or    reflection, 

«lftr^ll^51?^  3%  HfJl^M^Sj^l  II  "  Let  the  person,  who  has  not 
reflected  over  Dharma  approach  a  teacher  who  is  a  Hage."  In  this 
passage  it  is  impossible  to  g^ve  the  word  jijnd^d  the  meaning  of  *^  desire 
to  know." 

Therefore  the  word  jijiidsd  should  be  understood  to  denote  both 
*  deliberation  or  investigation'  (vichdra)  and  *  desire  to  know/  ac- 
cording as  it  is  taken  in  its  technical  or  derivative  sense,  and 
according  to  dilEerent  contexts.  The  word  vichdra  means  vivarana 
or  *  exposition*  or  nimaya  or  decision  or  '  determination'  of  the 
various  characteristics,  &c.,  which  lead  to  right  decision."  The 
word  nirnaya  has   been   thus  defined   by   the  Achdiya   Gautama,   the 

founder  of  logic :  ftf?^  TOXncT  ^^gV^  ^^i^WPOT  fH^h  :  "The de- 
termination of  truth  by  the  weighing  of  arguments  pro  and  con  to  a 
general  proposition  is  called  nirnaya^'  (Nykya  siitra  I.  I.  41). 

This  nimaya  or  decision  should  be  made  on  the  authority  of 
Ved&nta  texts  alone,  as  we  shall  show  in  the  Siitra  "  ^^tra-yonitv&t" 
(L  I.  3.). 

Thus,  the  meaning  of  this  first  siitra  is   this : — '^  Commencing  with 

this  siitra,  principally  there  is  the  exposition  of  Brahman,  and  we  are 
composing  this  ^tra  on  that  subject."  Though  the  word  jijiidsd  does 
not  give  us  the  word  Sdstra^  yet  that  is  what  is  meant  here.  Because 
the  Ach&rya  having  already  determined  Brahman,  would  no  longer  stand 
in  need  of  making  a  declaration  of  determining  it  again,  nor  is  the  ' 
composition  of  all  these  successiouR  of  siitras  necessaiy  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  declaring  his  resolution  hs  to  deliberation.  The  modem 
commentators,  through  their  audacity,  explain  the  s^tra  thus :  A 
person  who  has  read  the  Vedas,  and  has  studied  the  ritual  (Karma- 
Kdnda)  may  not  have  yet  fully  comprehended  the  truth  that  the 
Atman  is  no  agent,  and  that  Avidy^  (nescience)  can  be  removed  only 
by  such  comprehension,  and  that  by  the  removal  of  Avidjd,  is  attained 
the  highest  end  of  man.  For  this  purpose,  there  arises  the  enquiry  into 
the  A'tman  and  Brahman,  and  deliberation  regarding  the  same.  That 
the  pupil  should  enter  into  such  an  enquiry,  is  enjoined  in  the  very  be- 
ginning of  this  book  by  the  first  siitra.  '  Athdto  Brahma-jijUdsd,*  The 
word  '  atha*  means  '  now'  and  is  used  in  the  sense  of  dnantarya  or  con- 
secutiveness,  namely,  after  acquiring  the  four  SSdhanas  or  qualifications 
necessary  for  a  person  desirous  of  Brahma*^ enquiry.  .The  S&dhanas  are ; 
first,  right  discrimination  or  viveka,  as  to  what  is  permanent  and  what 
is  evanescent;  secondly,  right  dispassion  or  vairdgya,  with  regard  to  the 
enjoyment  of  fruits  of  actions  both  here  and  in  the  other  world; 
thirdly,  right  accomplishment  or  sampad,  consisting  of  sama  datna^ 
4kc. ;  and  fourthlyi  right  desire  of  liberation  or  mumttJcshutva*    [The 
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word  aiheij  therefore,  indicates  thai  after  acquiring  these  four,  one  should 
enter  into  an  enquiry  regarding  Brahman].  The  word  ^atah*  means  thei'e- 
fore,  '  bence\  and  declares  the  reason  of  such  enquiry :  the  reason  will 
be  mentioned  hereafter.  The  jijndsd  mea,ria  jiiatumichchhd^  '  the  desire 
to  know,  the  desire  to  realize'  ;  and  consequently  discussion  or  deli- 
beration for  that  end. 

The  sense  of  the  sutra  is  this  :  Inasmuch  as  the  ceremonial 
works,  like  agnihotra  and  the  rest,  are  productive  of  transitory  results 
only,  whilst  on  the  contrary,  the  knowledge  of  Brahman  produces  un« 
ending  results,  therefore  (aiah)  renouncing  all  (ritual)  works,  and  being 
possessed  with  the  fourfold  qualifications  mentioned  above,  the  person 
desirous  of  knowledge  should  enter  into  an  enquiry  about  Brahman,  by 
means  of  the  six-fold  methods  of  interpretation  of  the  revealed  Yedanta 
texts,  in  order  to  obtain  direct  knowledge  of  Brahman,  As  declares  the 
smti,  "try  to  know  that  is  Brahman  (Tait.  Up.  III.  1.  1.)".  The  six-fold 
methods  of  interpretation  have  been  described  by  ancient  sages ;  they 
are,  upa^krama  or  introduction,  upa-sarnhdra  or  conclusion,  ahhydaa  or 
repetition,  apnrvatO'phala  or  an  original  declaration,  arthdvddii  or  de- 
scriptive or  glorifying  passages,  and  upapatti  or  argumentation,  as  con- 
tained in  the  following  verse : 

Therefore  this  sutra  is  a  Vidhi  or  injunction,  declaring  that  an  enquiry 
should  be  made.     Thus  say  the  modem  commentators. 

Sftiis  Chandra  Basu. 
(To  he  continued). 


RESPONSIBILITY,  MAN'S  OR  GOD'S. 

A  CERTAIN  friend  of  mine  put  to  me  the  question,  whether  the 
theory  that  men  are  not  responsible  for  their  good  or  bad  acts, 
bat  some  Higher  Power  to  whom  they  owe  their  existence,  ^.,  is  respon- 
sible, is  tenable.  If  a  Higher  Power  exists,  is  it  or  not  ^sponsible  P  I 
answered  him  thus : — 

I.  Responsibility  arises  where  there  is  freedom  of  vnll  to  think  or 
act.  ThuSj  it  is  impossible  to  disunite  responsibility  from  the  agent 
thinking  or  acting.  If  therefore,  he  should  think  or  act,  but  disown 
responsibility  therefor  he  is  false  to  himself.  There  is  no  greater 
delusion  than  the  self-deceit  a  man  of  such  disposition  labours  under. 

2-  It  may  be  the  fact  that  he  derives  his  existence  from  some 
Higher  Power,  but  this  in  itself  cannot  furnish  a  ground  for  vesting  all 
responsibility  in  that  source.  With  the  derivation  of  existence,  comes 
the  derivation  of  responsibility.  If  derivation  of  existence  involves  the 
derivation  of  the  capacity  to  think  and  act,  responsibility  goes  with  him 
who  BO  thinks  and  acts. 

8iJ^009 
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3.  The  questions  of  monism  and  dualism  are  involved  here.  If 
the  thinker  and  actor  is  desirons  of  transferring'  the  responsibility  of 
the  thought  and  act  to  another  Power,  he  must  first  think  whether  he 
is  the  same  as  that  Power,  or  different  from  that  Power.  If  he  is 
the  same,  then  there  is  no  question  of  transference  of  responsibility. 
For  there  is  not  a  second  between  whom  and  a  first  there  is  transfer. 
Then,  the  responsibility  for  thought  and  act  remains  with  the  same 
one  person.  If  on  the  other  hand,  the  thinker  and  actor  is  different 
from  another  Power,  there  is  a  division  in  the  entity,  there  is  a  division 
in  existence,  and  therefore  a  division  in  responsibility-  For  one  part 
of  a  whole  therefore  to  think  and  act,  and  another  part  to  bear  the 
responsibility  therefor,  is  a  fallacy  of  reasoning. 

4.  One  may  owe  hi^  existence  to  another  Higher  Power,  but  that 
does  not  entitle  one  to  divest  himself  of  responsibility.  His  existence 
may  be  derived,  but  with  it  comes  also  responsibility  as  derived.  To 
give  an  illustration,  a  minister  has  powers  conferred  on  him  by  a  king  ; 
but  this  fact  cannot  justify  the  minister  from  not  holding  himself 
responsible  for  how  he  exercises  those  powei's  b}'  his  thoughts  and  acts. 
The  right  use  of  the  powers — the  delegated  powers — entitles  him  to  the 
reward,  the  wrong  use  of  such  powers  subjecting  him  to  punishment. 

5.  Then  it  stands  to  reason  that  if  one  is  r<^ady  to  resign  respon- 
sibility to  another,  he  must  not  think  or  act.  The  thought  and  act 
constitute  the  causes  from  which,  as  a  consequence,  comes  the  responsi- 
bility. In  the  thought,  and  in  the  act,  inhere  the  responsibility. 
And  therefore  responsibility  rests  with  the  person  with  whom  the 
thought  or  the  act  rests. 

6.  If  one  disowns  thought  and  act  as  well  as  responsibility,  then 
let  him  either  deny  himself,  or  identify  himself  with  the  other  in  whose 
favor  he  disowns.  If  there  is  denial  of  one's  own  self,  then  for  one 
even  to  be  able  to  think  of  the  denial  and  act  in  accordance  therewith  is 
a  contradiction  of  terms  and  a  travesty  on  reason.  So,  denying  oneself 
is  an  impossible  operation.  If  he  identifies  himself  with  another,  then 
there  is  no  question  of  transferring  responsibility  from  one  shoulder  to 
another^  as  already  shown. 

7.  Responsibility  for  a  thought  or  an  act  means  the  liability  of 
the  person  who  thinks  or  acts,  to  experience  the  consequences  of  the 
thought  or  act.  To  disown  sequences,  and  own  antecedents  is  like  the 
denial  of  attributes  to  a  substance.  The  attributes  inseparably  go  with 
the  substance ;  so  does  the  consequence,  visi.,  the  responsibility,  of  the 
thought  or  act  go  with  the  thoaght  or  act ;  in  other  words,  the  agent 
is  responsible  for  the  thought  or  act. 

8*  Thought  or  act  cannot  thus  be  disunited  from  its  effect,  respon* 
sibility.  Responsibility  carries  with  it  the  enjoyment  of  reward  for  a 
good  act  done,  or  the  suffering  of  punishment  for  a  bad  act  committed. 
If  one  is  ready  to  disown  responsibility  for  a  bad  act,  he  must  be  as 
willing  to  disown  responsibility  for  a  good  act.     In  other  words,  he 
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ranat,  if  he  owns  responsibility,  as  willingly  sufEer  punishment  as  enjoy 
rewnrd.  Bat  if  he  is  desirous  of  throwing  off  the  punishment,  he  must 
throw  off  the  reward  as  well.  Bat  what  does  human  nature  desire  ? 
As  said  in  the  verse  ; 

*  Dharmasya  phalam  ichohanti 

*  Dharmam  nechchanti  m&navfth, 

*  Phalam  pApasya  nechchanti 
'  Papam  eva  charanti  te.' 

haman  nature  wisheth  for  the  fruits  of  righteousness,  but  wisbeth  not 
to  practice  righteousness  ;  wisheth  to  do  wickedness  but  wisheth  not 
to  reap  the  fruits  of  wickedness. 

9.  Bhagavad-Gitd  and  other  Vedanta  works,  teach  a  man  to 
think  and  act,  but  resign  the  fruits  thereof.  In  this  t'eaching  there  is 
no  license  ^iven  to  wicked  men  to  think  and  act  wickedly.  For  the 
thoughts  and  act/S  one  is  asked  to  think  and  act  are  good  thoughts  and 
good  acts.  And  it  is  the  highest  lesson  of  abnegation  that  is  taught  when 
one  is  asked  to  resign  the  fruits  of  all  his  good  acts ;  and  the  highest 
lesson  of  altruism  when  he  is  asked  to  resign  such  fruits  in  fayor  of 
another.  Bhagavad  G!t&  or  any  other  YedsLnta  thus  does  not  accom- 
modate itself  to  one  who  would  think  and  act  evilly  and  yet  would  will- 
ingly resign  the  fruits  thereof  ! ! 

10.  Granting  that  it  is  possible  fo  fasten  on  to  another,  responsi- 
bility of  acts  done  by  one,  he  must  be  asked  that  when  punishment  for 
an  evil  act  accrues  to  him  either  through  the  agency  of  man  or  of  a 
Higher  Power,  whether  he  is  prepared  to  suffer  and  at  the  same  time 
believe  that  he  is  not  the  real  sufferer,  but  the  sufferer  is  the  power  with 
whom  responsibility  lies.  If  one  has  mentally  risen  to  such  a  pinnacle 
of  spiritual  illumination  that  he  never  feels  the  tribulation  which  an 
evil  act  necessarily  inflicts  on  him,  then  might  he  well  exclaim,  that 
inasmnch  as  he  does  not  suffer,  his  responsibility  for  an  evil  act  might 
rest  in  another. 

11.  Similarly,  when  a  person  does  a  good  act,  he  must,  while 
placing  the  responsibility  therefor  to  the  credit  of  another  person, 
resign  also  the  reward  that  follows  the  good  act.  Not  only  this,  but 
that  when  happiness,  as  the  result  of  a  good  act  may  happen  to  fall  to 
his  own  lot,  he  must  be  able  to  say  that  he  does  not  enjoy  it,  but 
only  another  is  the  enjoyer  whom  he  thinks  to  be  the  bearer  of  the 
responsibility  for  an  act  which  he  has  done. 

12.  The  conclusion  therefore  is  that  as  long  as  one  thinks  and  acts, 
he  cannot  disavow  responsibility  which  is  inherent  in  the  thought  and 
the  act.  But  if  he  would  seek  exoneration  from  all  responsibility,  let 
him  be  prepared  neither  to  be  rewarded  for  a  good  act,  nor  punished  for 
a  bad  act.  Only  that  saint  can  claim  to  assign  responsibility  to  a  Higher 
Power  from  whom  he  derives  his  origin,  when  he  (the  saint)  is  neither 
capable  of  enjoying  under  the  smiles  of  f orkine,  nor  capable  of  suffering 
under  the  strokes  of  misfortune.     Till  then,  he  would  be  a  fool  who 
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would  disclaim  responsibility,  and  yet  would  think  and  act  according  to 
his  own  iudividnal  whim. 

13.  Who  those  are  whose  interests  are  bound  ap  with  the  Higher 
Power,  atid  how  far,  commensurate  with  his  spiritual  progress,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  articles  on  Predestination  and  Free-will,  con- 
tributed to  the  pages  of  the  .T^e^^opAiV/,  vol.  13,  according  to  which, 
responsibility  between  man  and  the  Higher  Power — to  whom  he  belongs 
— becomes  divided  in  such  proportions  as  the  limit  to  which  the  man 
thinks  he  is  capable  of  nxercising  his  freedom  of  will,  and  beyond  which 
he  is  not  capable  of  exercising  the  same.  There  are  thus  two  poles  for 
responsibility.  The  one  is  the  extreme  where  a  man  may  consider  him- 
self absolutely  free,  and  where  therefore  there  is  no  question  of  any 
division  of  responsibility,  inasmuch  as  the  absolution  of  freedom  in  the 
man  precludes  the  assumption  of  another  Being,  with  whom  his  freedom 
can  be  in  relativity,  in  other  words,  with  whom  responsibility  is  in 
shares.  The  other  is  the  extreme  where  a  man  declares  himself  as 
entirely  resigned  to  another  Being,  with  whom  will  then  rest  abso- 
lute froedom,  and  therefore  all  responsibility.  Between  these  two 
poles  range  all  the  variety  of  divisions  of  responsibility  between  man 
and  another  Higher  Power.  Some  of  these  stages  are  mentioned  in 
t  heological  works  as  illustrations,  or  as  illustrating  the  several  stages 
in  the  journey  between  man  absolute  and  God  absolute.  One  of  them  is 
where  a  man  thinks  that  it  rests  with  him  to  try  six  times,  in  any 
endeavour,  and  leave  the  seventh  to  God: — 

'  Shadbhir  Mannshya  ChintAnim 
'  Saptamam  Daiva-Chintanam.' 

Another  is  where  Bhagavad-Git&  for  example,  tells  us  there  are  the 
four  causes  required  to  produce  an  effect,  viz* ; 

(1)  .  Adhishthdnam  (the  seat  or  field  or  material). 

(2)  Kartd  (the  actor  or  agent). 

(3)  Kararuim  (instrument). 

(4)  '  Oheshtd  (action). 

and  a  fifth,  above  all,  Daivam  (The  Unseen  Power). 

Another  stage  is  what  the  IJpanishad  (P)  tells  us,  that  nothing,  not 
even  a  blade  of  grass,  can  stir  without  him:— 

'  Tena  vinfttrinam  apinachalati.' 

1 4i.  Between  man  and  God  there  is  thus  a  gradation  of  responsi- 
bility ;  and  between  the  most  worldly  man  and  the  saint,  there  is  a 
wide  gulf.  The  amount  as  well  as  the  kind  of  responsibility  varies  as 
the  man  progresses  from  worldJiness  to  saintship.  The  highest  saint 
is  characterised  by  the  quality  of  absolute  resignation  and  surrender 
to  God,  in  which  his  self  is  reduced  to  the  utmost  possible  maximum  of 
nothingness  ;  whereas  the  atheist  to  whom  God  has  no  existence,  is  cha- 
racterized by  the  quality  of  absolute  egotism,  and  arrogation  to  himself  of 
Godship,  in  which  his  self  is  all  in  ail*    Between  these  two  poles  can 
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be  ranged  all   systems  of  philosophy,   each  assigning  different   degrees 
of  responsibility  between  man  and  a  Higher  Power. 

15.  Leaving  alone  the  saint  and  what  his  responsibilities  are,  it 
ooncems  us  for  the  present  to  have  a  correct  conception  of  responsi- 
bility so  as  to  act  as  a  moral  guide  in  all  our  dealings  with  tlie  world. 
Here  we  see  that  no  one  can  divest  himsilf  of  personal  respODsibiliry 
for  an  act  originating  from  himself.  Where  an  act  is  directed  by  another, 
the  person  being  a  mere  agent  or  instrument  of  that  act,  becomes  ir- 
responsible. Take  the  case  of  a  master  and  servant.  If  a  servant  acts  on 
his  master's  account,  the  responsibility  rests  with  the  master.  Take  now 
the  case  of  a  father  in  a  family  and  his  children,  The  children  have 
each  a  certain  latitude  of  action,  and  yet  the  father  is  within  certain 
limits  responsible  for  their  action.  And  yet,  a  bad  son,  cannot  by  an  evil 
act  of  his,  lay  the  responsibility  thereof  on  the  head  of  the  father.  So 
in  a  Government ;  where  the  Grovernor  and  the  governed  have  each  both 
independent  responsibility  and  relative  responsibility.  The  Governor 
is  held  primarily  responsible  for  the  acts  of  the  governed,  while  the 
governed  may  be  said  to  be  secondarily  responsible  The  lower  is  judged 
by  the  higher,  the  higher  in  turn  stands  responsible  to  a  higher  still. 
So  Rtretches  the  chain  of  rasponsibility.  While  each  of  the  links  has  a 
divided  responsibility  of  its  own,  it  has  a  collective  responsibility  as  a 
chain  and  a  relative  responsibility  as  between  link  and  link. 
The  Ved&nta  put  to  itself  the  question  whether  man  has  absolute  free- 
dom of  will,  and  answeredfrom  a  sruti,  the  Brihddaranjopanishad,  that 
man  has  freedom,  but  it  is  freedom  subject  to  a  Higher  Power.  This  is 
the  question  discussed  in  the  Brahma- Siitra. 

'  Parftt  tu  tachchruhe'  ( II-3-40), 

and  the  passage  of  the  Upanishad  forming  the  subject-matter  of  this 
Aphorism  is, 

^  Ta  &tm&nam  antoro  yamayati^  or. 

He  who  rules  in  the  int.erior  of  the  soul,  meaning  the  Immanent 
Spirit  who  rules  and  guides  all  creatures.  Orders  are  given  by  a  Higher 
Power.  It  rests  with  creatures  to  cany  them  out.  Either  to  carry 
out  in  accordance  with  orders,  or  to  resist  them,  is  given  to  the 
free-will  of  man.  In  the  one  case  he  is  rewarded,  in  the  other  he 
suffers.  According  to  the  use  he  puts  his  given  powers  to,  and  in 
consonance  with  the  code  of  directions  given  to  him,  he  enjoys  or 
suffers,  and  that  is  his  responsibility,  which  he  can  neither  shirk  off 
from  himself,  nor  throw  on  another. 

A.  GOVINDACHARLU- 
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THE  TEN  AVATAR  AS. 

IN  this  article  I  propose  to  pat  before  the  readers  of   the  Theosophist, 
some  reflections  on  the  esoteric  significance  of  the  Ten  Avatdras  (so 
called)  of  Vishnn, 

In  the  Bhagavad  Gitd,  Ch.  IV.,  SI.  7,  Sri  Krishna  says,  "  Whenever 
thei'e  is  decline  of  JDharma  and  rise  of  Adharma^  I  create  myself" 
(come  down  as  an  Avaidra), 

Everything  which  favors  the  progress  of  the  ego  towards  its  ultimate 
destination,  the  Reality,  the  secondless  One,  constitutes  Dharma. 
Whatever  retards  its  progress  is  therefore  Adharma.  The  cjcle  of  the 
Universe  consists  of  two  parts,  evolution  and  involution.  The  first  is 
the  progress  from  subtle  to  ^ross,  the  second  from  gross  to  subtle. 

Let  the  accompanying  diagram  roughly  illustrate  the  regular  course 

of  the  ignorant  ego  starting  from  A  and  returning 
again,  full  of  wisdom,  to  realize  its  unity  with 
Brahman.  In  the  first  half  of  its  course,  from  A.  to 
T,  its  passage  is  from  subtle  to  gross.  Impelled  by 
the  activity  which  accompanies  it,  the  ego  proceeds 
along  its  course.  The  increasing  grossness  at  every 
stage  of  its  course  is  still  consistent  with  its 
progress  towards  its  ultimate  destination.  When,  however,  the 
lowest  point  T  is  reached,  the  activity  is  quite  cramped  in,  as  it 
were,  by  the  grossness  which  has  supervened.  Here  is  the  turning 
point.  Here  begins  the  coarse  of  the  ego  from  gross  to  subtle.  The 
grossness  acts  as  a  retarding  element.  The  progress  has  come  to  a 
stand-still.  Dharma  has  declined,  and  Adharma — tendency  retarding 
the  progress  of  the  ego  towards  its  ultimate  destination — is  in  the  ascend- 
ant. Here  arises  an  occasion  for  an  Avatdra,  which  supplies  a  fresh 
impulse  to  the  onward  progress  of  the  ego. 

Take  a  machine  in  motion  for  illustration.  Any  obstacle  in  the 
regular  motion  of  the  machine  will  impede  its  progress.  Snch  impedi- 
ment constitutes  the  nature  of  Adharma.  Bat  so  long  as  the  obstacle 
is  not  sufficiently  strong  to  altogether  stop  the  motion  of  the  machine, 
there  is  still,  so  to  say,  preponderance  of  Dharma  over  Adharm>a,  The 
motion  though  slowed  will  still  go  on.  But  if  the  obstacle  be  strong 
enough  to  threaten  the  complete  stoppage  of  the  motion,  the  impulse  of 
activity  at  the  source  which  generates  the  motion,  is  put  on  the  strain 
which  has  reached  its  highest  limit,  and  a  ruptnre  is  the  result,  scatter- 
ing the  obstructing  elements.  This  rupturing  force  represents  the 
Avatdra  impulse  and  is  just  sufficient  to  relieve  the  strain  and  set  the 
machine  going.  The  same  thing  will  happen,  whenever  and  wherever 
complete  stoppage  is  threatened,  t,e.,  Adharma  is  in  the  ascendant,  and 
further  progress  becomes  impossible. 
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The  ego  from  its  highest  point  of  starting  when  it  was  one  with 
the  Brahman,  beyond  A,  ia  the  diagram,  to  its  arrival  at  the  point  T, 
of  ntmost  grossness,  has  passed  through  ten  chief  planes.  Three  of 
these  planes  (if  planes  they  can  be  called  when  still  there  is  nomanifes- 
t-ation,  even  potential)  are  beyond  the  point  A,  the  highest  point  of 
potential  maniFestation  and  corresponding  to  the  indiridnal  self  as  such 
in  its  subtlest  state  of  potentiality.  Between  A  and  T  are  the  seven 
stages,  each  succeeding  one  grosser  and  more  differentiated  than  the  one 
preceding  it.  From  T  back  to  A,  the  ego  will  have  to  pass  through 
seveu  similar  planes,  and  through  three  more  planes  beyond  A.  The 
difference  between  the  ego  that  had  started  at  the  beginning  and  the 
one  that  now  arrives  at  the  end  is,  that  the  former  was  ignorant  and 
without  any  experience,  while  the  latter  is  wise  and  full  of  experience. 
Before  it  had  started  it  was  one  with  the  Absolute.  When  it  Las 
finished  the  cycle  it  knows  itself  and  has  realized  its  unity  with  It. 

The  universe  as  a  whole  follows  the  same  course  as  the  individual 
ego. 

The  first  Avatdra  of  Vishnu  takes  place  on  the  grossest  plane  of 
physical  existence,  the  mineral  state  or  the  plane  of  dead  matter  of  the 
Universe,  corresponding  to  the  Sthula  Sarira  of  the  individual.  The 
impulse  which  the  Avatdra  on  this  plane  supplies,  suffices  to  take  the 
^o  to  the  highest  point  of  this  grossest  plane,  and  the  lowest  point  of 
the  plane  immediately  above  it. 

This  is  the  Matsya  Avatdra.  Tt  is  Vishnu  incarnating  on  the  plane 
of  grossest  matter.  Whether  considered  in  relation  to  the  entire  Universe 
or  to  the  individual  ego,  or  to  any  one  particular  plane  of  the  Universe 
or  the  ego,  which  admits  of  the  same  ten-fold  division  between  its 
highest  aiid  lowest  points,  the  Matsya  Avatdra  forces  the  progress  along 
the  tenth  or  the  grossest  plane,  and  thus  re-establishes  Dharmu  which 
had  declined. 

The  plane  immediately  above  the  grossest  physical  plane,  is  the 
v^etable  plane  of  the  Universe,  and  Ling  a  Sarira — the  subtle  physical 
body  with  Prdna — of  the  individual.  The  impalse  supplied  by  Matsya 
Avatdra,  enables  the  ego  to  roach  the  lowest  point  of  the  Innga  Sarira 
plane,  where  it  is  exhausted.  The  ego  manifests  some  activity  at  this 
point,  but  this  activity  is  powerless  to  penetrate  the  grossness  which 
obtains  on  this  plane.  The  position  of  the  ego  so  far  as  its  further 
progress  is  concerned  is  similar  to  what  it  was  at  the  lowest  point  of  the 
Sthula  Sarira  plane,  except  the  manifestation  of  some  activity.  The 
grossness  of  this  Linga  Sarira  plane  being  too  much  to  be  overcome  by 
the  activity  of  the  ego,  the  Dharma  of  this  plane  is  on  the  decline,  and 
Adharma  is  in  the  ascendant.  A  second  Avatdra  becomes  necessary. 
It  comes  as  Kurma  Avatdra  of  Vishnu.  It  mast  be  noted  that  this 
Avatdra  impulse  comes  from  Vishnu  from  beyond  the  point  A  (see 
Diagram  given  before)  and  travels  all  the  way  from  A  to  T  and  back 
again  from  T  towards  A.  The  Matsya  Avatdra  impalse  which  gets 
exhausted  at  the  highest  point  of  the   physical  and  grossest  plane   is 
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weaker  than  the   Kurma  Avatdra  impulse  which  extends  beyond  the 
utmost  limit  of  the  former. 

The  Kurma  Avatdra  impulse  pushes  the  ego  onwards  along  the 
Linga  Sarira  plane  to  its  highest  point  where  it  gets  exhausted*  The 
next  plane  is  the  animal  plane  of  the  Universe,  and  the  plane  of  desire 
or  Kama  plane  of  the  individual.  So  far  as  the  ego  ariived  here  is 
concerned,  Dharma  is  on  the  decline  and  Adharma  in  the  ascendant. 
This  necessitates  the  drd  Avatdra^  the  Vardha.  The  impulse  which  it 
supplies  carries  the  ego  through  the  plane  of  animal  desires  which  drive 
the  senses  towards  their  objects. 

Every  Avatdra  from  Matsya  upwards  has  wider  and  more  extensive 
range  than  the  one  preceding  it.  The  Varaha  Avatdra  impulse  is  thua 
stronger  than  the  two  preceding  it.  It  ensures  the  progress  of  the  ego 
till  it  arrives  at  the  lowest  point  of  the  plane  above,  which  is  the  plane 
of  humanity,  of  the  Universe,  and  of  lower  or  Kama  Manas  of  the 
individual,  and  where  the  Varaha  Avatdra  impulse  gets  exhausted. 

The  plane  of  Lower  Manas  is  the  plane  of  emotions  and  passions 
which  have  a  tendency  to  drag  the  ego  towards  the  plane  of  desire  or 
Kama*  So  far  as  the  ego  is  concerned,  it  has  not  the  strength  to  over- 
come the  grossness  with  which  it  is  encumbered  at  the  lowest  point 
of  Lower  Manas,  Whenever  and  on  whatever  plane  the  grossness 
prevents  the  ego  from  further  progress,  relatively  to  that  plane  Dharma 
is  on  the  decline  and  Adharma  in  the  ascendant,  and  a  fresh  Avatdra 
becomes  necessary. 

The  next  or  4th  Avatdra  is  Nrisinha,  Man-Lion — a  lion  among 
humanity,  because  stronger  than  humanity  as  a  whole,  whose  progress 
it  helps.  Prahldda  represents  the  ego  surrounded  by  evil  influences 
having  a  tendency  to  retard  its  progress.  The  Nrisinha  Avatdra  im- 
pulse gets  exhausted  when  it  reaches  the  plane  of  the  Higher  or  Buddhi- 
Manas,  the  plane  of  impressions  in  their  subtlest  state.  Prahldda  was 
liberated  by  Nrisinha  from  the  evil  surroundings,  but  the  ego  still 
persisted. 

The  next  Avatdra  \^  Y&mana.  Bali,  the  strong,  is  egoism,  the  sense 
of  individuality.  Bali  was  engaged  in  performing  a  Yajna.  The  Yajna 
was  the  sacrifice  by  the  ego  of  all  impressions  in  the  form  of  emotions, 
passions,  desires  and  all  material  possessions,  in  short  everything  which 
existed  on  the  planes  below  that  of  BtMhi- Manas.  The  individuality 
that  has  arrived  at  this  stage  has  ceased  to  feel  attachment  for  all  these, 
but  the  sense  of  individuality  is  still  there.  This  was  tbe  position  of 
Arjuna  when  in  the  middle  between  the  two  armies  he  sat  listening  to 
the  soul-stirring  words  of  Sri  Krishna.  This  strong  sense  of  indi- 
viduality retards  the  further  progress  of  the  ego,  and  the  Nrisinha  im- 
pulse haH  lost  its  force  entirely  at  the  lowest  point  of  Buddhi-Manas. 
For  further  progress,  t.e.,  for  the  establishment  of  DJiarma  which  is  on 
the  decline,  another  Avatdra  becomes  necessary  and  Vishnu  incarnates  as 
Ydmana*    The  three-steps-measure  of  earth   which  Yftmana   begged 
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from  Bali  represents  the  three  sab-planes  of  this  Buddhi-Matuis  plane. 
These  three  sub-plaues,  incladed  between  the  lowest  point  of  the  Buddhi- 
Jfa»uM  plane,  where  Bali  was  engaged  in  Yajna^  and  its  highest  point, 
are  the  three  stafifes  of  gross ness  which  the  actiyitj  manifested  as  sabt- 
lest  impression  at  the  highest  point,  assumes  in  its  coarse  towards 
the  lowest  point  of  Buddhi^ManoH  plane.  These  three  stages  commencing 
irowa  the  grossest  and  lowest  are,  the  impression  stage,  the  activity 
stage,  and  the  potentiality  stage.  These  three  stages  of  grossness,  are, 
it  mast  be  remembered,  relatively  to  the  plane  of  impressions  which  the 
Buddhi-ManoB  plane  represents.  V^mana  began  to  measnre  the  earth 
from  the  lowest  point  and  at  the  third  step  planted  his  foot  at  the 
highest  point,  the  head  of  Bali.  The  allegory  simply  means  that  the 
Vamana  Avatdra  impulse  poshes  forward  the  reincarnating  ego  along 
the  Buddhi^Manas  plane  and  stops  at  its  highest  point,  standing  a 
guard  there,  as  it  were. 

The  Buddhi-Manas  plane  is  the  plane  of  subtlest  potential  impres- 
sions which  expands  into  the  whole  objective  Universe.  Thus  Vamana 
is  described  as  having  measured  by  bis  three  steps,  the  three  worlds, 
meaning  the  entire  Universe. 

Above  the  Buddhi-Manas  plane  is  the  Buddhi  plane,  the  plane  of 
activity  as  such.  The  Vamana  iiva^eira  impulse  ge^s  exhausted  at  its 
lowest  point,  and  all  further  progress  is  at  a  stand-still.  Dhartna  is  on 
the  decline  and  Adha^ma  in  the  ascendant.  There  comes  help  from 
Vishnu  as  Parshurama  Avatdra.  The  plane  of  activity  is  pre-eminent- 
ly Bajasic'the  guna  which  characterizes  the  Kshatriyas,  the  second  of 
the  four  Vamas  or  castes.  The  Parshur&ma  impulse  in  traversing  the 
plane,  carries  forward  the  ego  as  far  as  the  highest  point  of  the  plane 
of  activity,  the  point  which  forms  the  furthermost  limit  to  which  it  can 
go.  Parshurama  is  credited  in  the  Purdnas  to  have  rendered  the  earth 
Kshatriyaless  twenty -one  times«  Now  this  plane  of  actual  activity,  like 
any  other  plane,  admits  of  three  sub-planes  corresponding  to  the  three 
stages  of  grossness  between  its  highest  and  lowest  points.  On  each  sub- 
plane  there  is  septenaxy  development,  thus  dividing  the  whole  plane  of  acti- 
vity into  2)  stages.  The  progress  of  the  Parshurama  impulse  means 
liberation  of  the  ego  from  activity,  and  its  onward  progress.  This  is 
metaphorically  expressed  as  killing  Kshatriyas  (activity),  stage  after 
stage,  as  the  impulse  proceeds  on  its  course.  During  his  whole  career 
till  he  arrives  at  the  highest  point  of  the  activity  plane,  Parshurama 
renders  the  plane  E[shatriyaless,  twenty -one  times  in  all. 

AboTe  the  plane  of  actual  activity  is  that  of  latency  of  activity  or 
potentiality,  at  the  lowermost  point  of  which  the  Parshur&ma  impulse 
has  all  its  force  spent,  and  a  fresh  impulse  is  needed  and  comes  in  the 
form  of  B&roa  Avatdra* 

This  impulse  extends  as  far  as  the  highest  point  of  the  plane  of 
potentiality.  The  ten^fold  differentiation,  consisting  of  the  upper  triad 
and  the  lower  quaternary  with  its  septenary  development,  mentioned 
above,  into  whieh  the  evolution  of  the  Universe  goes  on,  applies  to  each 
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plaue,  sub-plane  and  division.  The  plane  of  potentiality  has  its  corres- 
pondinfir  ten-fold  differentiation.  It  is,  so  to  say,  the  potentiality  of  the 
entire  Universe  and  of  every  thin^  in  it.  It  is  the  plane  of  the  subtlest 
individual  self  with  its  Kdrana  Sarira  or  the  Universal  soul,  known  as 
Ishwara  or  Mayavishishta  Brahma.  The  '*  l-ness"  in  its  subtlest  state 
first  makes  its  appearance  on  th^f^  plane.  The  ^*  I''  (aham)  as  manifest- 
ing on  this  plane,  has  its  ten  heads  represented  by  the  highest  points 
of  the  ten  sub-planes  into  which  this  plane  of  potentiality  difEerentiates- 
The  Bd.nia  Avatdra  impulse  extending  to  the  highest  point  of  this  plane, 
by  overcoming  the  potential  activities  on  all  the  ten  sab- planes,  is  de- 
scribed as  Bd>ma  killing  the  ten-headed  Havana,  the  symbol  of  Aham- 
kdra.  The  iudividaal  self  that  was  is  beyond  even  all  potential  differ- 
entiation free  from  all  sense  of  individuality  and  distinction  as  '^  I"  and 
•  thou," 

The  H4ma  Avatdra  impulse  takes  the  individual  self  as  far  as  the 
highest  point  of  the  plane  of  potentiality  where  it  is  exhausted.  It 
represents  the  converging  point  of  the  various  paths.  The  individual 
self  has  arrived  at  the  end  of  its  path  and  is  fit  for  initiation,  which 
means  its  progpress  beyond  the  plane  of  potentiality.  This  farther  pro- 
gress requires  a  fresh  impulse  which  comes  in  the  form  of  Krishna 
Avaidra.  It  takes  the  individuality  to  the  centre  of  the  Universe,  the 
One  Reality  beyond  all  activity  potential  or  possible.  The  Krishna 
Avatdra  impulse  helps  the  now  selfless  ego  to  cross  the  MulaprakriH  or 
Maya  with  its  double  aspect,  the  Sesha  of  the  Parduas,  and  reaches  as 
far  as  the  commencement  of  the  Ghreat  Breath.  The  individual  self  that 
was  is  one  with  Sri  Krishna  Himself  beyond  Maya.  There  is  the  centre, 
the  One  Reality,  with  Maya  and  its  results,  but  no  longer  identifying 
Itself  with  them.  The  once  individual  self  is,  so  to  say,  in  the  Universe 
but  not  of  it.  It  is  the  centre  because  there  is  a  circumference.  The 
Krishna  ^va^ara  impulse  thus  readies  the  centre  of  the  Universe  the  One 
Reality  which  is  essentially  non-distinct  from  the  secondless  One.  It 
is  called  the  One  reality  because  it  is  as  it  were  surroand  by  Maga 
forming  the  circumference.  He  is  the  whole  Universe,  the  whole 
Universe  is  He.     He  is  the  one  All,  the  Sacchidananda  Swantpa, 

It  will  be  seen  that  Krishna  Avaidra  impulse  is  the  only  one  which 
spreads  over  the  entire  Universe  from  centre  to  circumference  and  back 
to  centre.  This  Avatdra  is  therefore  called  Puma  Avatdra,  The  rest 
which  have  their  impulse  exhausted  before  they  reach  back  to  what 
is  called  the  centre  are  called  Amsha-'Avatdras.  To  reach  the  centre, 
Nirvana,  this  centre  is,  so  to  say,  Parabrahma  individualized ;  the 
Universe  giving  rise  to  the  appearance  of  individualization  as  the  centre. 

The  Krishna  Avatdra  impulse  stops  at  the  centre.  But  the  position 
as  centre  is  not  the  ultimate  one.  A  fresh  impulse  (if  impulse  it  can  be 
called  where  there  is  no  semblance  of  activity,  actual,  potential  or 
possible)  arrives  in  the  form  of  Buddha  Avatdra,  This  impulse  leads 
the  centre,  as  centre,  to  the  centre  as  potential ;  ue.,  centre  without  the 
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manifestation  of  circumference;  the  One  Bealit}'  viewed  independently 
of  Its  double  aspect,  the  Maya.  It  represents  the  infinite  expanse  of 
Wisdom;  Infinite  but  with  a  potential  idea  of  limitation,  of  which  the 
centre  is  everywhere,  and  circumfei*ence  nowhere. 

The  last  that  comes  is  the  Kalki  Avatdra,  Its  impulse  extends 
beyond  Infinite  Wisdom,  into  the  Uonamable,  Infinite,  Absolute  ;  the 
Parabrahma  of  Aryan  Philosophy.  The  ogo  that  was,  has  attained  to 
Paranirvdna. 

Krishna  Avaidra  it  will  be  seen  is  called  Puma  Avatdra  because  it 
is  the  acme  of  perfection,  tho  One  Reality,  the  One  All.  The  last  two 
Avaidras^  lead  to  the  realization  of  the  One  All,  as  the  Absolute,  the 
unnamable,  the  ^^neti,  ne^i,"  of  the  Aryan  Philosophy.  To  attempt  to 
speak  of  them  is  to  name  the  unnamable,  to  fathom  tho  Infinite. 

Ejrishna  Avatdra  impulse  leads  to  the  Sachchidananda  Swarupa, 
Buddha  Avatdra  impulse  to  the  Chidanand  aspect  (Infinite  Wisdom  and 
Bliss)  of  the  Sachchidananda  Swarupa,  and  Kalihi  Avatdra  leads  through 
the  Ananda  aspect  to  the  Supreme  Peace,  best  expressed  by  silence, 
beyond  all  namable  Sat,  Ghit  and  Ananda,  the  source  and  causeless  cause 
of  eveiy thing  that  ever  was,  is,  or  will  ever  be, 

C.  G.  Kaji. 


FORM  AND  ITS  EVOLUTION. 

IT  is  impossible  for  the  ordinary  mind  to  cognize  the  condition  of 
affairs  before  the  evolution  of  form.  The  most  we  can  do  is  to  think 
of  illimitable  space ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  writer  of  Genesis, 
Chap.  I.,  sought  to  convey  the  same  idea  when  he  wrote,  **  In  the 
beginning  Gkkl  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth,  and  the  earth  was 
withont  form  and  void.** 

Bnt,  because  "  out  of  nothing  can  nothing  come,"  space  must  have 
consisted  of  matter,  or  rather  the  materials  from  which  matter  is  form- 
ed, in  a  remarkably  fine  state  of  attenuation.  To-day  it  is  a  recognized 
scientific  truism  that  just  as  Mathematics  is  the  basis  of  all  science  and 
philosophy,  so  vibration,  or  number,  is  the  basis  of  all  manifestation ; 
and  what  we  speak  of  as  manifestation  is  only  manifest  because  the  rate 
of  vibration  is  so  low  that  we  can  cognize  it.  But,  stretching  far  back 
beyond  our  ken,  the  Reality  exists  though  unman  if  ested,  and  it  is  un- 
manifest  only  because  we  cannot  cognize  the  high  rates  of  vibration. 

To  illustrate,  colour  and  sound  are  known  by  everyone  to  depend 
on  the  principle  of  vibration  for  their  existence.  Let  us  take,  say  blue. 
There  are  many  shades  of  blue  but  the  ordinary  person  will  only  see 
the  colour  blue,  and  many  of  the  finer  shades  will  not  exist,  so  far  as  he 
is  concerned ;  but  he  whose  sight  is  educated  to  colour-distinctions,  will 
diaoem  several  different  shades  of  blue.  Again,  where  one  sees  no 
colour    another  will  see  colour,  and  so  on.     So  is  it  also  witl)  sound. 
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Hence,  instead  of  considering  space  as  a  great  "  Spacinl  Void/'  we 
are  logically  and  reasonably  justified  in  postulating  space  to  be  matter 
extremely  fine  in  texture,  and  of  a  very  bigh  rate  of  vibration.  With. 
tbis  matter  (?)  we  cannot  deal ;  to  ns  it  is  intangible  and  we  conveniently 
give  it  the  characteristic  of  infinite  extension.  But,  whatever  this 
matter  may  be,  it  is  only  the  medium  for  the  manifestation,  and  to 
some  extent  the  materialization  of  *'  Life-Force." 

To  this  point  then  we  must  assume  two  emanations,  as  it  were^  from 
the  Great  Unknowable  First  Cause.  The  firist  of  these  containing  the 
fine  essence  which  potentially  possesses  vast  possibilities  of  future  mani- 
festation in  the  material  universe  ;  while  the  second  emanation  consists 
of  what  we  will  call,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  Life- Force,  and  this 
Life-Force  is  inclusive  of  all  denominations  of  force — cohesion,  magnetic 
and  chemical  affinity,  etc.,  etc. 

Let  us,  then,  concnive  of  force  running  in  parallel  lines,  always  in 
the  same  direction  ;  this  will  practically  produce  no  change  in  the  con- 
dition of  matter,  and  every  thing  is,  so  far  as  we  can  cognize  it,  quies- 
cent and  at  rest.  This  corresponds  to  the  period  of  rest  prior  to  the 
great  Cosmic  outflow  of  force  known  as  the  *'  Outbreathing  of  Brahm." 
With  this  outbreathing  the  general  tendency  of  the  lines  of  the  Life- 
Force  is  now  changed,  and  motion  becomes  apparent.  Thus,  in  all  sys- 
tems of  Esoteric  Philosophy  that  have  become  crystalline,  we  find  the 
circle  given  as  the  first  manifestation. 

In  the  old   Ideographic   Wri tinges  (preserved  in  the  old  temples) 
we  have  it  indicated  thus  : — 

1  •     The  point  representing  the  unknowable  First  Cause.    It  will 

be   clear   to  the  reader  that  this  is  a  most  fitting  symbol, 
since  it  exists  but  uncognizable  (see  Euclid's  Definitions). 

2  I    The  perpendicular  line  representing  primal  matter. 

8      +  The  horizontal    line   (crossing   the   line   indicating  matter) 
indicating  force  ;  here  we  have  the  condition  of  rest* 

The   bent   arms  of   the  cross   represent   the  cbange  of 


.-^ 


I     [  direction  following  upon  the  Oatbreathing. 

O  The  first  manifestation  of  form* 

Numbers  1,  2,  3,  4,  fitly  represent  the  unmanifest,  since  not  only 

has  the   point  no   magnitude,   but  a  line   has   length  and  no   breadth. 

Hence,  while  points  and  lines  exists  the  marks  we  put  down  are  not  the 

points  and  not  the  lines,   but  only  the  symbols  for  the  points  and  the 

lines. 

The  ultimate  result  of  this  circular  or  whirling  motion  is  the  con- 
densation of  the  more  ethereal  matter  into  primarily  the  Monad — 
corresponding  to  the  Monad  of  Liebnitz — and  secondarily,  as  differentia- 
tion proceeds,  the  Atom.     This  atom  is  the  ultimate  atom  of  the  modern 

scientist. 

And  as  "  Force",  in  the  collective  sense  in  which  I  use  the  word, 
implies  Consciousness,  we  must  therefore  look  upon  the  Atom  as  the 
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earliest  form  prodaced  and  used  hj  Consoionsness  on  the  lower  planes 
of  existence.  This  being  so  we  are  ready  to  grant  to  the  atom  a  con- 
scioasness  of  its  own,  wbioh  consciousness  is  manifest  in  magnetic  and, 
(or)»  chemical  affinity*  And  because  the  atom  possesses  a  conscious- 
ness of  its  own,  so  also  must  it  possess  within  it/self  the  potentialities  of 
fntnre  combinations  of  form,  beconn'ng  more  and  more  manifest  as  it, 
in  its  evolntion,  further  differentiates  or  combines. 

At  this  stage  too,  the  atom  must  be  considered  as  the  first  element 
— indeed  as  the  one  element — of  which  all  others  are  but  variations  and 
differentiations  ;  for,  alike  in  production,  up  to  this  point  all  atoms  will 
be  alike  in  characteristics. 

At  this  point  too,  differentiation  of  consciousness  eventuates. 

Shortly,  the  same  theory  is  rudelj  sketched  out  in  Oenesis,  for  we 
are  tanght  therein  that  after  making  man  out  of  material  that  must 
have  previously  existed,  God  breathed  into  man  the  breath  of  life  and 
man  became  a  living  soul.  Consciousness  differentiating  into  self-con- 
Bcionsness. 

It  would  occupy  too  much  space  to  deal  with  the  evolution  of  form 
from  the  point  where  form  is  produced,  but  generally  we  may  deal  with 
form  as  the  leading  characteristic  of  the  lower  planes. 

Form  in  its  essential  aspect  is  two-fold,  consisting  of  mental  or 
thought-forms,  and  the  purely  physical  forms. 

Active  forms  are  the  mental  expi*ession,  while  passive  forms  are 
the  physical  expression  ;  thus  we  shall  find  that  the  mental  expression 
will,  in  its  higher  aspect,  function  through  the  forms  of  the  astral  plane, 
and  in  its  lower  aspect  through  tbe  forms  of  the  animal  world. 

The  purely  physical  expression  will,  on  the  higher  side,  use  vege- 
table forms,  while  on  the  lower  side  it  will  use  the  mineral. 

Of  these  forms  there  are  two  orders,— the  natural  and  the  artifi- 
cial- Those  which  are  natural  (or'proceed  by  evolution  through  the 
Cosmic  Consciousness)  may  be,  in  their  higher  aspect,  active  ;  while  in 
their  lower  they  are  passive. 

The  artificial  forms  will  either  be  conscious  (and  thus  act  apart 
from  the  mind  wbich  originated  them),  or  automatic,  and  deriving  their 
motive  externally. 

But  the  mind  originating  an  artificial  automatic  form  may  give  it 
expression  through  vegetable  forms,  which  in  their  active  phase  may 
reflect  astral  forms,  thus  becoming  conscions  expressions  of  the  mind. 
This  is  why  the  vegetable  kingdom  is  the  expression  of  thought 
and  represents  all  phases  of  mind,  all  grades  of  beauty  and  ugliness, 
noxions  and  beneficial  qualities. 

On  the  other  hand  the  mental  force  acting  on  the  astral  plane 
downwards,  may  produce  artificial  conscious  forms,  and  these  descend- 
ing through  the  mineral  kingdom  in  the  passive  natural  phase,  will 
thence  take  expression  in  the  animal  world'. 
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Granting  duality  in  manifestation,  we  get  form  as  the  lower  side  of 
conscionsness,  while  mind  will  be  the  higher  side,  conseqneatlj  it  will 
easily  be  understood  that  mind  functions  through  or  finds  its  expres- 
sion in  FORM.  Thus  mind  and  form  become  practically  abstract  quali- 
ties, the  astral  and  physical  planes  their  fields  of  action  ;  and  while  rea- 
son and  passion  (on  the  mind  side)  Ethereal,  and  physical  (on  the  form 
side)  are  their  qualities,  the  elemental,  vegetable,  mineral,  and  animal 
kingdoms  are  their  limits. 

H«  D.  Orkwill. 


Zlbeodopb^  in  all  Xan^6. 


EUROPE. 

London,  September  ^SOth,  1898. 
After  a  month's  holiday-making  the  various  London  Lodges  are  in 
full  swing  with  attractive  programmes  drawn  up  for  the  Autumn  work.  At 
the  Blavatsky  Lodge  lectures  have  been  given  by  Mr.  Chatterji,  who  has 
since  left  us  in  order  to  pay  his  second  visit  to  America,  by  Mr.  Leadbeater, 
Mr.  Mead  and  Mr.  Guffe.  Quite  new  ground  was  broken  by  Mr.  Lead- 
beater in  his  lectnre  on  the  '*  Religion  of  Chaldsea,"  in  the  course  of  which 
he  described  very  graphically  the  imposing  ceremonies  which  formed  an 
important  part  of  this  ancient  faith  and  gave  an  account  of  the  grand  temple 
of  the  sun  which  was  the  scene  of  the  most  impressive  religious  rites.  Quite 
the  most  interesting  part  of  the  address  was  that  devoted  to  the  explanation 
of  the  real  facts  underlying  what  perhaps  afterwards  degenerated  into  mere 
*  Star  worship',  and  of  the  true  basis  of  astrology.  The  lecturer  made  it 
abundantly  clear  that  the  ancient  teachers  and  priests  of  this  astrological 
religion  while  classifying  their  people  under  the  different  planetary  influen- 
ces, largely  guided  by  a  power  of  seeing  the  Aura,  and  advising  chem  accord- 
ingly as  to  conduct  and  training,  were  yet  careful  to  avoid  those  predictions 
as  to  future  events  which  the  modern  followers  of  Astrology  are  prone  to 
indulge  in.  largely,  it  must  be  confessed,  at  the  solicitation  of  that  numerous 
class  of  people  to  whom  the  future  is  ever  a  matter  of  curiosity  rather  than 
a  field  for  self-determination  and  effort.  The  extremely  practical  side  of 
this  ancient  religion  was  also  alluded  to  and  investigations  have  made  it 
abundantly  evident  that  a  very  considerable  amount  of  meteorological 
science  was  possessed  by  one  section  of  the  leaders,  that  was  put  to  most 
valuable  use  in  the  daily  pursuits  of  an  agricultural  people.  Further,  the 
people  were  really  fed  and  filled  by  their  religion,  and  however  far  it  may 
be  removed  from  our  present  conceptions  it  was  undoubtedly  immensely 
valuable  at  the  stage  of  evolution  when  it  flourished  and  opened  up,  to  those 
few  who  were  ready  for  such  opportunities,  chances  of  occult  advancement 
to  heights  greater  than  we  have  been  at  all  ready  to  imagine. 

Outside  our  immediate  theosophio  circle  quite  the  most  interesting  event 
of  the  month  has  been  the  speech  of  Sir  William  (Vookes  in  his  capacity  as 
President  of  the  British  Association  for  the  advanc-ement  of  science,  during 
the  year  1898-99.  The  speech  had  been  waited  for  with  considerable  interest 
by  all  who  know  what  Sir  William's  record  has  been,  in  the  matter  of  psy- 
chic phenomena,  and  can  recall  the  obloquy  with   which  his  investigations 
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were  received  by  an  earlier  generation  of  scientists  ;  and  some  additional 
expectancy  was  perhaps  due  to  the  wide  circnlation  in  press  circles  of  an 
intemperately  worded  taunt  from  Dr.  Emmens,  the  American  metallurgist.  As 
befitted  the  occasion  of  a  presidential  address,  the  subject-matter  was 
widely  varied  and  not  confined  to  one  scientific  groove ;  the  Eontgen  Eays,  the 
new  metal,  wireless  telegraphy,  the  liquefaction  of  gases,  a  fourth  state  of 
matter,  psychic  researches  and  our  wheat  supply,  all  occupied  the  attention 
of  the  speaker,  but  it  goes  without  saying  that  the  subject  of  our  future  daily 
bread  has  claimed  by  far  the  lion's  share  of  attention  in  the  columns  of 
the  daily  press,  as  in  fact  it  claimed  the  greater  part  of  Sir  William's  lecture. 
Except  in  a  few  cases,  the  advanced  heterodoxy  of  the  veteran  scientist,  on 
Tnatters  psychical,  has  been  politely  glossed  over  or  ignored,  and,  in  the 
words  of  one  popular  religious  Weekly,  "  the  world-wide  audience  to  whom 
the  President,  through  the  Press,  speaks  this  morning,  will  with  one  accord 
concentrate  itself  upon  a  special  portion  of  this  deliverance — the  momentous 
utterance  on  the  world's  food  supply.  *'  So  it  is.  The  things  of  the  body  still 
claim  the  most  eager  attention  of  the  world,  but  the  fact  remains  that  the 
chosen  President  of  the  most  world-famous  Scientific  Ass  Delation  boldly  threw 
down  the  gauntlet  to  maintain  the  position  he  was  ostracised  for  taking 
thirty  years  ago;  "  t  have,  "  said  he,  "  nothing  to  retract.  I  adhere  to  my 
published  statements.  I  might  add  much  thereto.  I  think  I  see  further  now, 
and  have  glimpses  of  something  like  coherence  among  the  strange  elusive 
phenomena.  "  After  referring  at  some  length  to  the  phenomena  of  telepathy 
and  the  work  of  the  Psychicnl  Research  Society,  Sir  William,  in  part  of  a 
most  impressive  peroration,  epitomised  the  striking  advance  made  by  science 
during  the  last  26  years,  when  he  quoted  Tyndal  as  having  stated  that  he 
"  discerned  in  matter  ...  the  potency  and  promise  of  all  terrestrial  life," 
and  added,  that  he  (Sir  William)  preferred  to  reverse  the  apothegm,  and 
to  say  that  in  life  he  saw  the  promise  and  potency  of  all  forms  of  matter. 
Surely  this  puts  in  a  nutshell  the  changed  attitude  which  men  of  science  are 
diKplnying  ever  since  the  days  when  H.  P.  Blavatsky  was  fulminating  against 
them  the  scathing  criticisms  of  the  "  Secret  Doctrine." 

Several  of  the  subjects  discussed  at  the  subsequent  sectional  meet- 
ings of  the  Association  were  of  much  interest  to  students  of  Theosophy  who 
would  do  well  to  keep  on  the  watch  for  these  rapidly  succeeding  discoveries 
of  science  which  so  increasingly  afford  us  vindication  of  the  statements  made 
by  our  Teachers.  Close  on  the  heels  of  the  B.  A*  meetings  comes  an  account 
from  America  of  the  isolation  of  a  new  gas  (if  gas  it  be)  by  Charles  F 
Brash  of  Cleveland.  A  gas  with  a  heat  conductivity  a  hundred  times  great- 
er  than  hydrogen,  specific  heat  six  thousand  times  greater,  and  density 
only  one  thousandth  part  that  of  hydrogen,  reads  suspiciously  like  some- 
thing rarer  than  gas  altogether,  and  indeed,  **  it  was  shown  that  a  gas  having 
anything  like  such  attributes  could  not  possibly  be  confined  to  the  earth's 
atmosphere,  and  hence  the  new  gas,  being  found  here,  probably  extends 
indefinitely  into  space  and  constitutes  an  interestellar  (planetary  P) 
atmosphere.  In  recognition  of  this  probability,  Mr.  Brush  has  named, 
the  new  gas  Etherion,  meaning  *  high  in  the  heavens.'*  *  *  #  » 
The  possibility  that  Etherion  may  be  found  to  be  identical  with  the 
so-called  ether  was  touched  upon,  and  Mr,  Brush  expressed  the  hope 
that  it  would  be  found  to  account  for  at  least  some  of  the  phenomena 
heretofore  attributed  to  ether"  {The  Electrical  Review,  U.  S.  A.).  Do  students 
of  H.  P.  Blavatsky's  writings  need  to  be  reminded  of  a  prediction  that  we 
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should  come  much  more  consciously  into  touch  with  etheric  conditions  of 
matter  as  the  years  roll  on  P  We  shall  await  further  news  of  *  Etherion'  with 
profound  interest  and  curiosity  to  know  whether  we  may  identify  it  with 
Ether  4  of  our  own  investigators. 

On  entirely  different  lines  but  of  equal  impor&ance  with  the  scientific 
pronouncement  of  Sir  William  Orookes,  is  the  Czar's  message  in  favour  of 
partial  disarmament,  which  has  sent  a  ripple  of  sensation  round  the  whole 
civilised  globe  since  your  last  European  budget  was  dispatched.  Politics 
are  outside  the  sphere  of  the  T.  S.,  but  a  protocol  in  favour  of  peace,  coming 
from  such  a  quarter,  demands  grateful  recognition  from  a  Society  which 
recognises  **  brotherhood  without  distinction  of  race."  Even  if  naught  but 
discussion  follows  the  Czar's  appeal,  a  mass  of  thought  and  feeling  in  a 
right  direction  will  have  been  set  vibrating  on  planes  more  potent  than  those 
reached  by  the  newspaper  articles  which  have  universally  seethed  with  the 
subject  for  a  week,  and  that  is  a  result  devoutly  to  be  wished.  It  means  at 
least  one  tiny  step  forward  towards  the  day  when  **  universal  peace  shall  lie 
like  a  shaft  of  light  across  the  land. 

And  like  a  lane  of  beams  athwart  the  sea, 
Thro'  all  the  circle  of  the  golden  year." 

But  alas !  even  among  the  ranks  of  the  Christian  Church  itself  it  cannot 
\>e  yet  said  that  the  elements  of  strife  have  been  eliminated,  and  quite  a  little 
ilutter  is  agitating  the  dove-cotes  of  the  '  Church  as  by  law  established* 
anent  the  perennial  topic  of  ritualistic  heresy,  while  the  religious  weeklies 
make  the  most,  as  is  their  wont,  of  any  occasion  which  makes  for — not 
righteousness  but  copy.  After  all,  we  may  hope  these  are  but  faint  echoes 
of  the  old  order  of  things  lingering  like  dwarfed  descendants  of  the  pri> 
meval  monsters  of  a  forgotten  past,  out  of  harmony  with  the  new  spirit  of 
the  age  as  much  as  the  following  exordium,  which  would  make  one  believe  that 
Talmage  was  a  belated  soul  who  ought  to  have  incarnated  in  time  for  a  16th 
century  pulpit.  "  Evolution,*'  he  is  reported  to  have  said  in  a  recent  ser- 
mon, "  is  up-and-down,  out-and-out  infidelity  .  .  .  Prefer  if  you  will,  Darwin's 
'  Origin  of  Species'  to  the  Book  of  Genesis,  but  know  you  arc  an  infidel." 

While  all  such  theological  Mrs.  Partingtons  are  struggling  with  mop 
Htid  broom  of  pulpit  denunciation  to  stem  the  advancing  tide  of  knowledge, 
Wealth  and  learning  are  being  devoted  to  the  unveiling  of  every  shred  of 
evidence  as  to  the  origins  of  Christianity.  Theosophists  who  have  interested 
themselves  in  that  department  of  research  which  Mr*  Mead  is  making  so 
thoroughly  his  own,  will  learn  with  interest  of  the  forthcoming  publication 
of  the  text  of  two  Ethiopic  MSS.  lying  in  the  British  Museum — one  of  them 
part  of  the  spoils  of  Magdala  in  1868.  Dr.  Budge  of  Egyptian  fame  has  them 
in  hand,  and  though  the  texts  will  be  ccma/re  to  the  million,  we  are  promised 
a  translation  with  notes,  next  year. 

Further  instalments  of  the  Oxy  rhynchous  Papyri  are  also  available,  bring- 
ing vividly  to  life  the  human  nature  of  a  far  off  past  and  proving  it  very,  very 
much  the  same  as  the  human  nature  of  to-day.  The  example  of  a  schoolboy's 
letter  has  all  the  freshness  of  yesterday — in  truth  we  must  be  very  much 
akin  to  these  North  Africans  whose  lives  centred  in  the  Alexandria  of  the 
past,  and  so  my  '  newsletter '  of  to-day  shall  close  with  this  scrap  of  third 
century  domestic  felicity. 

*'  Theon  to  his  father  Theon,  greeting.  It  was  a  fine  thing  of  you  not 
to  take  me  with  you  to  the  city !  If  you  won't  take  mo  to  Alexandria  I  won't 
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write  you  a  letter  or  speak  to  you,  or  say  good-bye  to  you  ;  and  if  you  go  to 
Alexandria  I  won't  take  your  hand,  nor  ever  greet  yon  again.  That  is  what 
will  happen  if  you  won't  take  me.  Mother  said  to  Archelaus,  **  It  quite 
npset  him  to  be  left  behind  (P) .  It  was  good  of  you  to  send  me  presents  *  . 
.  •  on  the  12th  day,  the  day  yon  sailed.  Send  me  a  lyre,  I  implore  you. 
If  yon  don't,  I  won't  eat,  I  won't  drink ;  there  now !' 

On  second  thought — ^that  last  threat  must  have  been  an  idle  one  or,  of  a 
surety,  that  particular  specimen  of  spoilt  childhood  is  not  re-incarnated 
in  any  individual  of  the  genus  school -boy  known  to  this  generation. 

A*  B«  C« 


NEW  ZEALAND  SECTION. 

Several  of  the  oldest  members  of  the  T.  S.  in  New  Zealand  have  of  late 
*  passed  over'  to  the  other  side  of  life.  First,  Mr.  C.  A.  Bevan,  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Auckland  Branch  ;  then  Mr.  J.  Cox,  also  a  memlysr  of  the 
Auckland  Branch,  whose  nam^  stood  first  on  the  Section  register.  This 
gentleman  was  known  all  through  Australasia  as  a  psychometrist ;  his 
memoirs  have  been  written  for  the  Theosophist.  Then  came  the  death  of 
Mr.  J.  Dinsdale,  Secretary  of  the  Waitemata  Branch,  a  very  enthusiastic 
member  of  the  Society.  His  funeral  must  be  recorded  as  being  the  first  in 
New  Zealand  at  which  the  service  was  conducted  solely  by  members  of  the 
T.  S.  Mr.  Dinsdale  was  Clerk  to  the  Borough  of  Devonport  (Auckland),  and 
was  accorded  a  public  faneral  which  was  attended  by  the  Mayor  and 
Council  and  several  ex-Mayors  and  other  officials.  Knowing  Mr.  Dinsdale  to 
be  an  active  member  of  the  T.  S.  and  misunderstanding  the  functions  of  the 
Society,  no  clergyman  had  been  asked  to  conduct  the  service,  so  our  members 
had  to  do  h  at  a  very  short  notice.  Mr.  Stuart,  President  of  the  Auckland 
Branch,  gave  a  short  address  stating  that  the  T.  S.  had  no  set  formnla  or 
service  for  such  an  occasion,  and  then  going  on  to  speak  of  the  belief  of  Mr. 
Dinsdale  in  reincarnation  and  other  Theosophical  ideas.  He  was  followed 
by  Mrs.  Draffin,  President  of  the  Waitemata  Branch,  who  read  some 
extracts  from  "  The  Song  Celestial,"  and  parts  of  the  H.  P.  B.  memorial 
address,  notably  the  part  beginning,  '  A  clean  life,  an  open  mind,  a  pare 
heart,  an  eager  intellect,'  &c.  The  assembled  public  listened  with  the  greatest 
interest,  pressing  close  up  to  the  grave  to  hear  the  speakers,  and  many 
spoke  with  sympathy  of  the  simplicity  of  the  proceeding^,  while  inquiries 
were  made  regarding  the  Society  and  its  aims,  and  the  symbolical  wreaths 
were  examined  curiously.  The  proceedings  were  reported  in  the  daily 
papers. 

A  very  remarkable  religious  controversy  has  been  going  on  in  the 
correspondence  columns  of  the  Auckland  morning  'newspaper,  for  a  month 
or  two  past,  and  it  has  excited  a  widespread  interest.  It  followed  after 
some  Theosophical  correspondence,  and  was  begun  by  a  clergyman  bewail- 
ing the  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  Church,  and  called  forth  wishes  for  a 
'new  revelation,'  a  Scientific  religion,  a  society  in  which  all  religions  could 
be  discnssed,  and  was  characterised  by  a  good  deal  of  breadth.  The  writer 
who  wanted  the  society,  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  as  he  had  been  rather 
free  in  his  remarks  about  the  Bible,  the  practical  result  of  the  controversy, 
so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  was  excommunication. 

A  good  many  new  members  have  lately  joined  the  Auckland  Branch,  and 
a  new  class  for  beginners  will  have  to  be  started.  The  Bhagavad  G!t&  class 
is  also  increasing  its  numbers.    Both  of  these  are  attended  by  non-members, 
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News  has  been  received  from  Sydney  that  Mrs.  Besant  is  likely  to  viHit 
lis  early  next  year.    The  visit  is  looked  forward  to  with  mnch  interest. 

A  parcel  of  books  has  been  received  from  Dr.  Marques  of  Honolala  (H. 
I.},  a  donation  to  the  Sectional  Library,  from  the  Aloha  Branch  T.  S.,  in  that> 
City.  This  Branch  evidently  lives  up  to  its  name,  and  shows  its  '  love*  by. 
its  actions. 

A  very  curious  creature  has  recently  been  seen  in  one  of  the  East  Coast 
districts  of  New  Zealand.  It  is  described  by  those  who  have  seen  it  to  be  large, 
scaly,  and  to  have  a  head  like  a  bull -dog.  It  is  said  by  the  Mnoris  to  be  the 
Kumi,  the  name  signifying  *  six  fathoms'-  Efforts  are  being  made  to  capture  it 
alive.  Should  the  description  and  the  meaning  of  the  name  prove  to  be 
correct,  it  may  be  found  to  be  a  relic  of  *  antediluvian  *  times,  a  survival  cf 
some  of  the  monstrous  creatures  of  ancient  days. 

l8t  Septemh&r  1898. 

♦  Later. 

During  the  month  a  fair  amount  of  interest  has  been  manifested  in  the 
work  of  the  Theosophical  Society  by  the  general  public.  Meetings  have  been 
fairly  well  attended,  and  in  ordinary  conversation  one  finds  many  making 
enquiry  respecting  our  views  upon  different  points,  and  several  have  expressed 
their  sympathy  with  the  movement,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  will  by  and 
by  obtain  them  as  members,  when  their  future  sympathy  in  the  cause  will  be 
maintained.  During  the  month  also  it  is  pleasant  to  state  that  several  new 
members  have  been  admitted  into  the  Branch.  Another  evidence  of  increas- 
ing interest  in  the  cause  may  be  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  Bhagavat 
Qita  class  which  is  held  every  second  Friday  evening-  For  a  long  time 
the  members  who  attended  were  few,  and  occasionally  only  two  were 
present.  Recently  the  attendance  has  been  more  encouraging  and  steady, 
and  at  the  last  two  meetings  the  numbers  present  were  eight  and  nine  res- 
pectively- The  result  i&  not  much  to  boast  of,  but,  so  far  as  it  goes,  it  is  en- 
couraging. 

The  "  Secret  Doctrine  *'  class  is  also  fairly  well  attended,  as  is  also  the 
Bible  Theosophy  class,  and  within  the  last  week  or  two  a  new  class  has 
been  opened  on  Wednesday  eveningS|  which  will  be  chiefly  devoted  to  ele- 
mentary studies. 

The  following  public  addresses  have  been  given  during  the  month  : — 
August  21,  Mr.  Claude  Hemus  lectured  on  '*  The  Reasonableness  of  the  Teach- 
ings of  Theosophy  ;"  on  August  28,  Mr.  A.  E.  Webb,  on  **  Physical  Life  and 
Spiritual  Life  ;**  on  September  4,  Mr.  F.  M.  Parr,  on  "  Man  and  his  Principles  ;'* 
September  11,  Dr.  Sanders,  on  ''  Theosophy  and  some  of  its  Teachings  ;'*  on 
September  18,  Mr.  W.  Will,  on  Theosophy  not  a  sect ;"  and  on  September  2-5, 
Mrs.  Draffin  on,  **  Is  Theosophy  opposed  to  Religion." 

SeptembBT  26th,  1898. 


AUSTRALIA. 

Dr.  Marques'  kind  offer  to  the  Australasian  Section  has  met  with  a  res- 
ponse, and  he  has  been  invited  to  fill  the  oflSce  of  General  Secretary  of  the 
Section,  and  is  expected  to  be  ready  for  duty  in  December  or  January;  mean- 
while the  work  is  progressing,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  Mrs.  Besant  will  be  able 
to  visit  Australia  before  returning  to  England. 
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Z0R0ASTRIANI8M  IN  THE  LIGHT  OF  THBOSOPHY  * 

On  the  14th  February  1882,  <'olonel  H.  S.  Olcott,  President-Founder  of 
the  Theosopbical  Society,  delivered  a  lecture  in  the  Town  Hall,  Bombay,  on 
"  The  Spirit  of  the  Zoroastrian  Religion. "  In  that  lecture  he  deplored  the 
fallen  condition  of  the  Zoroastrian  religion  and  in  the  course  of  his  im- 
passioned dissertation  said : — 

**  A  curious  and  sad  thing,  indeed,  it  is  to  see  how  completely  the  old 
life  has  gone  out  of  Zoroastrianism.  Originally  a  highly  Spiritual  Faith — I 
know  of  none  more  so — and  represented  by  Sages  and  Adepts  of  the  highest 
Tank  among  Initiates,  it  has  shrunk  into  a  purely  exoteric  creed,  full  of 
ritualistic  practices  not  understood,  taught  by  a  numerous  body  of  priests, 
as  a  rule  ignorant  of  the  first  principles  of  spiritual  philosophy ;  represented 
in  prayers  of  which  not  a  word  has  a  meaning  to  those  who  recite  them 
dafly*— the  shrivelled  shell  that  once  held  a  radiant  soul.  Yet  all  that  Zoroas- 
trianism ever  was  it  might  be  made  again.  The  light  still  shines,  though  in 
darkneas,  enclosed  in  the  clay  vessel  of  materialism.  Whose  shall  be  the 
holy  band  to  break  the  jar  of  clay  and  let  the  hidden  glory  be  seen  P  '* 

The  leaven  thus  thrown  into  the  Pars!  mind  has,  we  are  glad  to  see, 
not  lain  dormant.  The  Parsts,  in  a  small  minority,  have  taken  to  Theosophy, 
and  though  more  than  two  decades  have  elapsed,  the  science  of  Divine  Wisdom 
has  not  made  much  headway  in  that  commercial  and  pushing  community. 
Thanks  to  the  lighc  shed  by  Theosophy  that  now  and  again  we  find  notable 
exceptions  to  the  ordinary  run  of  Parsi  humanity.  The  interest  thiis  en- 
gendered in  the  Zoroastrian  religion  has  borne  f  niit-and  the  present  volume 
may  be  taken  as  an  earnest  of  many  more  to  follow. 

The  volume  before  us  which  runs  to  about  400  pages  is  the  compilation 
of  Bro.  N.  F.  Bilimoria  who  is  not  unknown  to  readers  of  Theosophic  litera* 
tare  as  himself  a  writer,  and  we  are  pleased  to  find  thac  some  of  his  own  es- 
says are  reproduced  in  the  book.  In  the  course  of  a  short  review  like  the 
present,  it  is  iuipossible  to  enter  into  details  regarding  the  different  articles 
now  for  the  first  time  presented  to  the  public  in  a  continuous  whole.  But 
it  may  be  remarked  that  the  golden  key  of  Theosophy  has  been  used  in  them 
all  to  unlock  the  mysteries  of  life  and  death,  and  to  explain  many  of  the 
seeming  absurdities  of  the  exoteric  cult  which  fails  to  satisfy  the  ever-widen- 
ing intelligence  of  that  intelligent  race.  For  instance,  it  is  shown  that  the 
grreat  doctrines  of  Karma  and  Reincarnation  are  at  the  very  root  of  the  Maza- 
dasnian  religion.  To  the  orthodox  Parst  of  the  present  day  who  has  not 
the  faintest  dream  of  esotericism  in  his  religion,  these  two  doctrines 
will  sound  strange  and  as  partaking  of  the  spirit  of  Hinduism,  but  reason, 
experience  and  impartial  judgment  will  ultimately  teach  him  that  the 
Prophet,  Zoroaster,  was  not  an  exception  amongst  the  long  line  of  Holy 
Sages  who  have  taught  Karma   and  Reincarnation,  as  the  two  pivotal 

*  A  colleotion  of  selected  Articles  from  the  Theosophical  Literature,  compiled 
by NaaarvSnjiF.  Bilioflria,  Bconbay. 
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doctrines,  the  sine  qua  non  of  human  evolntion  and  progress.  The  teachings 
of  the  religion  proclaimed  by  the  Divine  Initiate,  Zoroaster,  regarding  the 
higher  snbjects  of  evolution,  sun-worship,  fire-worship,  ethics,  &c.,  are  treated 
with  great  erudition  and  zeal,  at  times,  in  the  series  of  elaborate  essays  which 
make  up  the  volume,  and  the  carefal  student  will  find  it  to  be  in  complete 
accord  with  the  Real  Truth  as  given  out  to  the  world  in  the  "  Secret  Doc- 
trine." 

There  is  one  field  of  research  which  is  as  yet  virgin,  and  towards  which 
the  worthy  President-Founder  of  the  Theosophical  Society  in  his  learned 
but  outspoken  Introduction  to  the  compilation,  draws  particular  attention. 
We  are  indebted  to  European  savants  for  whatever  knowledge  of  the  reli- 
gion of  Zarathushtra  we  have  at  the  present  day.  Notwithstanding  that,  by 
thoir  rigid  exclusion  of  theosophical  light,  they  have  blundered  in  the 
conclusions  they  have  arrived  at.     For,  as  Colonel  Olcott  says  : — 

"The  history  of  the  world's  religions  is  contained,  to  a  very  insignificant 
extent,  we  may  believe,  in  the  various  scriptures  that  have  come  down  to 
our  days  from  antiquity.  Such  writings  are  few  in  number,  and  often 
comprise  but  fragments  of  the  primitive  cults," 

To  satisfy,  therefore,  the  material  world,  and  to  demonstrate  by  the  re- 
cognized  official  methods  the  real  nature  of  the  teachings  of  Zoroastrianisra* 
the  sympathetic  Colonel  suggested  arohaalogical  research  16  years  ago,  but 
beyond  the  book  now  before  us,  which  is  quite  innocent  of  this  mode  of 
enquiry,  nothing  practical  has  been  done.  Another  line  of  research  indi- 
cated by  Colonel  Olcott  was,  the  possibility  of  finding  in  some  public  library 
or  private  collection,  portions  of  Mazadasnian  Scriptures  other  than  those 
known  at  Bombay,  Navsari,  Surat  and  Poena.  He  bases  his  idea  on  the 
probability  of  the  learnd  Moulavies,  attached  to  the  early  Mahommedan 
array  of  conquest,  bavin  j?  brought  home  with  them  books  and  manuscripts 
from  conquered  countries  ;  and  recommends  that  by  searching  in  centres  of 
Mahommedan  civilization,  the  missing  books  and  literary  fragments,  at 
least  in  Arabic  translations,  may  be  found. 

With  this  two-fold  object  in  view,  Colonel  Olcott,  when  he  proceeded 
to  Europe  about  two  years  ngo,  went  armed  with  letters  of  introdHction 
from  Ervad  Jivanji  J.  Modi,  Secretary  to  the  Parsi  Panchd,yet,  himself  a 
scholar  of  European  fame,  to  eminent  Zend  scholars  like  M.  Menant,  of  the 
Institute,  and  Dr.  Mills,  and  that  greatest  of  living  Archaslogists,  Professor 
Flinders  Pptrie,  of  University  College,  London.  The  result  of  the  mission 
may  best  be  recapitulated  in  Colonel  Olcott's  own  words.  "  All  the  great 
authorities  to  whom  I  addresssd  myself  concur  in  the  belief  that  it  is 
scarcely  worth  while  to  hope  to  find  in  the  collections  known  to 
them,  any  of  the  missing  portions  of  the  Mazdian  sacred  texts.  At  the 
same  time  all  are  agreed  that  there  is  a  very  good  prospect  of  acquiring  by 
a  well-planned  course  of  excavations,  a  good  deal  of  what  we  desire.  Pro- 
fessor Flinders  Petrie  expresses  himself  clearly  upon  this  point,  and  he  has 
certainly  placed  the  Parst  community  of  Bombay  under  obligations  by  his 
kind  offer  to  take  under  his  supervision  and  instruction,  any  competent  young 
Parst  whom  the  Panch&yefc  may  select  to  work  as  their  representative  and 
Agent,  with  a  skilled  English  excavator,  to  be  hereafter  commissioned  to 
enter  upon  this  most  important  and  promising  field  of  research.  " 

Good  offices  cannot  extend  further,  and  Colonel  Olcott  has  laid  the  Pars! 
comTUtinity— at  least  tbat  section  that  can  appreeiate  the  extent  of  his  syn)- 
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pathy  and  disinterested  labour-— under  a  deep  and  lasting  debt  of  obligation. 
But  archaslogical  research  means  money,  and  where  is  it  to  come  from  ? 
Surely,  the  charge  of  poverty  cannot  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  Farsi  com- 
monity,  for  do  they  not — ^year  in  and  year  out — subscribe  tens  of  lakhs  of 
rupees  for  public  charities  ?  Last  year  they  subscribed  about  fifteen  lakhs,  but 
the  subject  of  archsslogical  research  for  their  own  ancient  and  divine  faith 
has  not  yet  found  a  place  in  the  category  of  Public  Charities — ^A  community 
that  reckons  amongst  its  members  so  many  individuals  of  note,  of  wealth 
and  of  position,  whose  names  we  might  mention,  must  be  ashamed  to  see  that 
hitherto,  nothing  substantial  has  been  done  for  their  dying  religion,  at  one 
time  the  best,  the  noblest,  the  divinest  gift  of  an  Initiate  to  his  followers.  So 
long  as  the  race  will  continue  to  bow  at  the  altar  of  the  golden  calf 
there  seems  but  little  chance  of  saving  their  religion.  Parsi  public 
opinion  that  has  imbibed  Theosophical  truth  ought  to  actively  carry  out  a 
systematic  agitation  and  educate  their  less  enlightened  brethren — those,  we 
mean,  who,  on  account  of  crass  ignorance,  pooh-pooh  Theosophy.  Truth  is 
eternal,  and  will,  on  the  upward  cycle  of  evolution,  one  day,  shine  with  pris- 
tine glory.  At  present,  the  brunt  of  the  work  has  fallen  on  those  who  have 
to  earn  their  daily  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow,  and  hence  no  remark- 
able results  have  yet  been  achieved.  But  the  spirit  of  progress  has  long 
been  at  work  in  that  enterprising  class  of  people,  and  whac  the  rich  with 
their  untold  wealth  have  steadily  refused  aid  in,  may,  and  we  earnestly  hope 
will,  ere  long  be  accomplished  by  the  poor,  the  ardent,  and  the  pure. 

Let  us  make  our  meaning  clearer.  At  the  best  arcba9ological  research 
conducted  on  the  most  approved  Western  principles'  is  working  in  the  dark. 
There  is  no  divining  rod  to  guide  one  to  the  spot  where  a  **  find"  of  scriptural 
fragments  is  likely.  But  why  should  there  not  be  such  a  '*  divining  rod" 
for  this  purpose.  If  the  enthusiastic  and  truth-loving  section  of  Parsis 
who  have  taken  seriously  to  occultism,  will  lead  pure  and  moral  lives,  the 
day  is  not  far  distant  when  their  astral  vision  will  open  and  they  will  thus  be 
able  to  read  in  the  Akashic  records  the  lost  fragments  of  their  religion. 
This  is  a  field  which  cannot  be,  and  is  never,  worked  by  the  rich  by  virtue 
of  their  riches.  Here  is  the  work  of  the  pure  and  the  altruistic,  those  who 
strive  for  the  regeueraiion  of  the  race.  Thanks  to  Theosophy  and  some 
of  our  ardent  Theosophists,  that  Nature  his  once  more  given  out  her  secrets 
from  her  imperishable  records.  "  The  story  of  Atlantis*'  would  not  have 
been  possible  but  for  these.  Could  not  some  Parsi  brother  working  on  the 
moral  and  mental  purity  prescribed  in  his  faith,  prepare  himself  for  the 
goal  and,  having  attained  it,  bring  back  glimpses  of  Truth  regarding  his 
ancient  and  cherished  religion,  and  direct,  with  the  certainly  of  occult 
knowledge,  material  attempts  to  verify  them  by  archseological  research  ? 
We  may  be  put  down  for  an  idle  visionary,  but  may  it  not  be  possible  that 
the  late  Mr.  Ghadiali  who  has  written  the  interesting  preface  to  the  volume 
before  us,  on  an  immediate  reincarnation,  will  work  in  the  field  we  have  in- 
dicated P  And  we  cannot  be  far  wrong  if  we  predict  that  before  the  world  is 
many  years  older  we  shall  have  in  our  midst  a  genuine  follower  of  Zoroas- 
ter, able  to  retrieve  the  sacred  literature  of  his  religion  from  the  womb  of 
time  and  space.  W. 

AN  AID  TO  THE  HISTOBY  OF  INDIA.* 
This  pamphlet  is  designed  as  an  aid  to  Lower  Secondary  students,  and 
•  Compiled  by  C.  D.  Ruuganatham,  Black  Town,  Madras.    Pricb  As*  8. 
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will  be  found  to  supply  a  need,  as  it  contains  a  compendium  o£  the  more  im- 
portant facts  in  Indian  History,  properly  tabulated  and  arranged  for  conve- 
nient reference.    Part  II,  of  the  same  work  is  forthcoming. 


A  CHRISTIAN  THEOSOPHIST. 

By  Alexander  Fullerton. 
This  is  an  article  which  appeared  in    Tlie   Tlieosophical   Review,  and  is 
now  re-printed  as  a  pamphlet.    It  cannot  fail  of  being  serviceable  to  many, 
in  its  present  form. 


DIVINE  KELIGION  AND  PHILOSOPHY. 
This  useful  pamphlet  (by  Pandit  Jai  Dact  Sbarma,  of  Almora),  consists 
of  translations  from  Sanskrit  texts  on  moral  subjects,  and  rules  for  human 
guidance ;  on  the  means  of  acquiring  knowledge  of  Self;  on  the  Godhead, 
Ac.  We  can  heartily  recommend  this  little  work,  especially  to  those  who 
arc  unfamiliar  with  the  valuable  moral  gems  contained  in  the  Hindu  Scrip- 
tures. It  is  worthy  of  a  very  wide  circulation,  and  as  the  price  is  only 
2  annas,  few  are  too  poor  to  buy  it. 


MAGAZINES. 

Following  "  On  the  Watch -Tower,"  in  The  Tkeosophical  Review — 
September — Miss  Hardcastle  writes  on  **  The  Secret  of  the  Holy  Grail." 
Professor  Alexander  Wilder  continues  his  valuable  essay  on  "  Alchemy  and 
the  Great  Work."  Mrs.  Green's  interesting  narrative  concerning  "  The 
Yellow  Man"  calls  to  mind  certain  corroborative  experiences  which  have 
been  published  within  the  past  few  years.  Following  the  papers  on  "  The 
Sibyl  and  her  Oracles,**  previously  published,  Mr.  Mead  gives,  in  this 
issue,  the  first  instalment  of  an  essay  containing  the  results  of  his  researches 
and  gleanings  on  "  The  Sibyllists  and  the  Sibyllines".  Mr.  W.  Beale,  in  his 
brief  article  on  "  James  Pierrepoint  Greaves,"  gives  some  important  extracts 
from  the  writings  of  this  earnest  Christian  Mystic,  who  attained  his  remark- 
able spiritual  insight  during  the  early  portion  of  the  present  century.  We 
are  in  full  accord  with  the  sentiment  expressed  in  the  contributor's  closing 
paragraph, — **  Let  us  welcome  enthusiasm  wherever  we  see  it,  and  recognise 
that  beside  our  own  Theosophic  movement  there  are  many  avenues  leading 
earnest  men,  however  gradually,  up  to  the  Gates  of  Truth."  Mrs.  Marshall's 
translation  of  Lessing's  "Education  of  the  Human  Race"  is  concluded. 
Hin!>ing  at  reincarnation,  the  author  says  :  **  Why  should  I  not  come  back 
as  often  as  I  am  capable  of  acquiring  fresh  knowledge  and  new  powers  ?  Do 
1  bring  so  much  away  at  one  time,  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  come 
again  P"  Dr.  A.  A.  Wells'  article,  "  Of  Killing  out  Desires,"  is  one  of  the  best 
in  the  magazine,  and  deserves  careful  attention.  One  is  led  to  conclude 
with  the  writer  of  the  article,  that  it  may  be  quite  needful  in  some  cases,  to 
get  up  a  little  more  steam  in  our  moral  engine,  before  directing  aU  its  force 
to  the  killing  of  our  desires.  Mrs.  Besant  gives  an  interesting  review  of 
Mr.  Andrew  Lang's  recently  published  book  on  "  The  Making  of  Religion,"* 
wherein  the  author  traces  the  slow  evolution  of  religious  beliefs  through 
the  more  ignorant  races  up  to  the  more  advanced.    The  reviewer  advises 

*  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  39,  Fatnemoster  Row,  London.    Price  128. 
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her  readers  to  procure  the  book  and  master  its  contents,  assuring  them 
thai  "  They  will  find  therein  a  mass  of  evidence  which  they  can  use  to 
demonstrate  the  existence  of  the  Ancient  Wisdom. "  '*  The  Eight- Stepped 
Path,**  by  J.  0,  Ghatterji,isa  valuable  contribution  to  Buddhistic  literature. 
As  the  writer  says,  this  Path  "  is  a  system  ot  Yoga,  definite  and  precise"**  * 

"Fratres  Lucis,*'  by  Mrs.  Gooper.Oakley  is  continued,  and  gives  in  this 
issue  the  stringent  rules  pertaining  to  the  admission  and  expulsion  of  mem- 
bers to  *'  The  Order  of  the  Knights  and  Brothers  of  Light.'*  The  ''  Extracts 
from  the  Life  of  Anne  Catherine  Emmerich  "  is  of  interest. 

Mercury  commences  with  its  September  issue  a  new  volume  in  a  new, 
chaste  and  attractive  dress.  The  cover  is  of  a  beautiful  pearly  tint,  in  the 
centre  of  which  is  a  large  blue  vignette  showing  the  sun,  moon  and  planets, 
and  surmounted  by  a  panel  on  which  stands  a  figure  of  Mercury.  The  page 
has  a  gilt  border  between  fine  blue  lines,  and  the  name  of  the  magaeine  is 
in  gilt  letters,  shaded  with  delicate  blue — the  whole  producing  a  delight- 
ful and  artistic  effect.  A  new  feature  is  introduced  in  this  volume,  an 
illustrated  department,  giving  portraits  of  "Friends  of  our  Movement" — that 
of  Mrs.  Kate  Buffington  Davis,  as  the  Frontispiece,  being  the  initial  one.  She 
has  a  charming,  spiritual  face,  and  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  courageous 
women,  not  only  in  the  American  Section  but  in  the  whole  Society.  We 
cong^tulate  Mercury  on  its  elegant  appearance. 

Mr.  Marques  presents  some  very  good  points  in  his  article  on  **  The 
Aura  of  Metals."  Alexander  Fullerton  contributes  one  of  his  excellent  arti- 
cles on  **  The  True  Theosophic  Theory  of  Universal  Brotherhood,"  this  basis 
being  justly  taken  to  be  the  family.  "  Clairvoyance  and  Mental  Healing*' 
is  the  first  portion  of  one  of  Mrs.  Besant's  instructive  lectures  delivered  in 
Chicago.  "  Ancient  Religions  of  America,"  an  illustrated  article  by 
A.  H.  Fm  treats  of  the  different  varieties  of  totem  worship  among  the  abori- 
ginal tribes. 

Teoiofia  is  as  active  as  ever,  though  it  is  under  the  shadow  of  St. 
Peter's,  the  hugest  monument  of  priestly  and  political  alliance  against  the 
spiritual  enfranchisement  of  mankind  that  survives  the  march  of  time. 
The  September  number  contains  a  very  instructive  article  by  Signer  Decio 
Calvari,  on  the  Theosophical  Society,  a  digest  of  Dr.  Marques'  book  on  scienti- 
fic corroborations  of  Theosophy,  and  Dr.  Pascal's  monograph  on  Beincar- 
nation. 

Sophia,  of  Madrid,  continues  its  good  work  of  popularising  Theosophi- 
cal teachings  through  the  medium  of  translations  into  its  musical  Castilian 
tongue,  and  the  Genesis,  or  beginnings  of  things,  of  Senor  D.  Arturo 
Soria  y  Mata,  sustains  its  interest  as  a  record  of  profound  original  scienti- 
fic speculation. 

Bevue  Tkeoaophique  Frait^ise  (Lottbs  Bleu).  The  September  number 
has  a  translation  of  Mrs.  Besant's  "  Akashic  Records,"  two  of  Mr.  Lead- 
beater's  monographs,  one  of  H.  P.  B.'s  Glossary,  a  notice  of  contemporary 
events,  by  M.  Paul  Gillard,  and  two  forms  of  the  translation  of  **  The 
Secret  Doctrine/'  During  our  good  Dr.  Pascal's  absence  from  France, 
communications  for  the  editorial  department  should  be  addressed  to  M. 
Victor  Aubert,  29,  Boulevard  Tess^,  Toulon  (Var). 

The  MetaphyeiecLl  Magazine  is  inspired  with  fresh  courage  consequent 
upon  the  early  termination  of  the  war  with  Spain,  and    resumes  its  regular 
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monthly  iasues.  with  the  September  number.  The  articles  are  characterized 
by  a  thoughtful  and  hopeful  spirit,  well  calculated  to  inspire  humanity  witlx 
nobler  ideals.  There  are  papers  on  **  The  Vortex  of  Nature/*  "  Criticism/' 
«  Growth  "  "  The  true  Nature  of  Prayer,"  "  At  the  Gate  of  Dreams,**  '*  The 
Theology  of  the  Future",  "  Love  is  God  (poem),"  "  The  Empire  of  the  Invisi- 
bles," and  a  variety  of  other  readable  matter  in  the  "  Home  Circle  Depart- 
ment" and  **  The  World  of  Thought." 

The  !r6mj)Iehasan  address  by  Paul  Tyner,  entitled  "  A  Cure  for  Worry,"' 
also  a  poem^**  Magdalen." 

Theo8(yphy  in  Australaaia  (September)  has  a  good  article  on  "  Theosophy 
in  Fiction,"  by  T.  H.  M.,  and  another,  a  critical  and  thoughtful  essay  on 
"  The  Higher  Self,"  by  S.  Studd.  "  Questions  and  Answers"  are,  as  usual, 
interesting. 

The  Theo8ophio  Gleaner,  for  October,  is  filled  with  excellent  gleanings 
from  current  theosophical  literature. 

The  Joumod  of  the  MaM-Bodhi  Society  gives,  under  its  editorial  heading, 
a  continued  article  on  "  The  Buddha  Dharma.*'  There  are  also  continued 
papers  on  "Nirvana,"  and  "The  first  Christian  Missionaries  in  Thibet;*' 
the  latter  containing  very  interesting  extracts  from  the  abb^  Hue's  book  of 
travels. 

The  Brahmavddin  opens  with  a  few  sayings  by  Sri  Bamakrishna  Para- 
mahamsa.  The  Editorial  is  entitled  "  Sat."  Profess^r  M.  Eangaebariar, 
M.  A.,  writes  on  "The  Vedanta  as  a  Practical  Guide  in  Life."  The  thirteen 
pages  here  given  of  his  continued  article,  are  quite  historical,  Nivedita 
contributes  a  paper  on  "  The  Sociologic  Aspect  of  the  Ved&nta  Philosophy," 
and  an  interesting  extract  from  the  Chicago  Record — "  A  Talk  on  Hindu 
Religion, "  by  Swami  Abhayananda— is  given. 

EoAfs  of  Light  acknowledges  in  its  September  issue  the  receipt  of  various 
sums  in  aid  of  the  Building  Fund,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  Bs.  667,52. 
People  seem  willing  to  help  good  educational  work. 

Modem  Astrology  for  October,  has  an  interesting  editorial  entitled  "Are 
Astrologers  Bom,  or  Made  ?**  and  gives,  among  other  matter,  an  instal  • 
raent  of  a  "  Complete  Dictionary  of  Astrology  "  which  must  prove  very 
convenient  to  students  of  the  starry  science. 


CUTTINGS  AND  COMMENTS. 

**  Thoughts,  like  the  pollen  of  flowers,  leave  one  brain  and  fasten  to  another." 

The   amazing    versatility  of  Mrs.   Besant*;$   mind 

Mrs,  Besant      and  her  ripe  scholarship  are  bein^  again  shown    in  the 

on  the  Mahd'     course  of  nine  lectures   on  the  Mah&bh&rata  which  is 

bhdraia,  now   in    progress    at  our   Central    Hindu   College   at 

Benares.  One  can  easily  perceive  from  the  scope  of 
her  Syllabus,  that  she  is  giving  to  the  world  a  clearer  and  more  com- 
prehensive view  of  the  world's  greatest  epic  than  has  ever  been  pre. 
sented  within  historic  times,  and  that  when  published  in  book  form, 
it  will  be  for  all  time  a  classic  of  Oriental  literature.  The  entire 
Syllabus  is  published  in  this  issue  of  Theosophist  Supplement. 

*  t 
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To  what  surprising^  extremities  some  of  our 
Crumbs  of  modem  men  of  learning'  are  driven  when  they  level 
Criticism,        their   iances  at  Theosophy,    is   apparent   in  a   recent 

entertaining  article  in  the  Costnopolis^  by  Professor 
Max  Muller,  entitled,  "My  Indian  Friends.''  As  was  said  by  a 
Salem  correspondent  of  The  Hindu  (4th  October,  1898)  : — 

"  It  is  a  great  pity  that  the  excellent  delineation  of  Hindu  character,  by 
Professor  Max  Miiller,  should  be  accompanied,  and  its  effect,  to  some  extent 
marred  by  a  tirade  against  Theosophy  and  Theosophists."  "  His  story*  is 
traiy  aosavoury.  Theosophists  will  be  the  foremost  to  welcome  his  criti- 
cisms so  soon  as  he  has  taken  the  trouble  of  informing  himself  *  *  *  of  their 
work  which  has  world-wide  publicity  ;  and  until  then,  it  would  be  difiScult  to 
treat  his  opinions  on  Theosophy  with  that  respect  which  is  his  due  in  other 
departments  of  achievement." 

Colonel  Olcoti's  reply  lo  the  Professor's  ill-chosen  allusions  to 
Madame  Blavatsky  and  Theosophy  were  published  in  the  Madras 
il/aiy,  of  October  4th,  also  in  The  Hindu  of  the  same  date,  and  in 
The  Indian  Mirror  oi  October  12th.  In  a  subsequent  editorial  the 
editor  of  the  Mirror  alludes  to  the  admiration  of  the  Indian  people, 
for  the  Professor,  on  account  of  his  '^  researches  into  their  ancient 
sacred  literature,"  and  his  efforts  **  to  popularise  Sanskrit  thought  in 
the  West  by  his  *  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,' "  adding,  **  But  when  he 
sets  up  for  himself  a  standard  of  infallibility,  he  must  expose  himself 
to  searching  criticism." 

The  fact  that  both  Madame  Blavatsky  and  Pandit  Dayanand 
Saraswati  both  differed  widely  from  the  Professor  in  relation  to  the 
inner  spirit  of  Sanskrit  lore,  is  touched  upon  ;  the  editor  stating  that 
the  Professor's  "quarrel  with  the  TheoKophical  Society  dates  back 
from  that  period,"  and  further,  that  **  he  denied,  in  toto^  that  the 
esoteric  lore  put  forth  by  the  Society,  was  anything  but  charla- 
tanism, and  that  the  great  Masters  of  esoteric  wisdom,  by  whom 
the  Society  swore,  had  ever  existed  except  in  Madame  Blavatsky's 
imagination."  The  editor  of  the  Mirror  seems  to  be  in  full  sym- 
pathy with  Colonel  Olcott's  letter,  and  in  alluding  to  the  Professor's 
antiquated  and  unalterable  opinions  says,  *'but  even  he  might  see 
that  the  claims  put  forth  by  the  Theosophical  Society,  on  behalf 
of  esoteric  science  and  occultism,  so  many  years  back,  are  being  now 
largely  recognised  by  the  scientific  world  ".f  After  expanding  this 
thought,  at  some  length,  the  editor  continues  : 

"  Professor  Max  Muller  must  surely  recognise  the  radical  change  which 
has  been  wrought  in  the  scientific  mind,  during  the  last  few  years.  If  he  is 
anable  to  fall  in  with  the  latest  trend  of  scientific  thought,  it  is  his  misfor- 
tune. The  triumph  of  the  Theosophical  Society  has  come  sooner  than  its 
leaders  bad,  perhaps,  anticipated.'*  In  view  of  the  spread  of  occultism  the 
editor  expresses  the  hope  that  Western  people  **  mav  acquire  greater  spiri- 
toality,  for  occult  forces  can  be  wielded  without  aanger,  only  by  men  of 
spiritual  culture." 

•  * 

Professor   Manilal  Nabhubhai    Dvivedi,   B.  a.,  the 

eminent  scholar,  Philosopher,  Vedantist  and  Theoso- 

Decease  of      phist,  has  finished   his  recent  life-journey   and  passed 

Professor        on  to  another  stage  of  existence.     His  loss  is  regretted 

Dvivedi,         by  a   large    circle   of  friends.     He   was  a  native   of 

Nadiad   in   Gujerat,    and,    after  finishing  a  successful 


*  [This  probably  refers  to  the  learned  Professor's  anecdote  concerning  the 

gnmiiiig  of  pigs*] 

t  [See  Profefwor  Crooke's  statements  beforo  the  British  Association,  as  record- 
ed in  oui  London  Letter  in  this  issue.] 
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career  at  Elphinstone  College,  and  »ierving  for  a  while  as  teacher  in 
the  High  School  in  his  native  town,  and,  later,  as  Deputy  Educational 
Inspector  of  Gujerati  Schools  in  Bombay,  he  accepted  the  Sanskrit 
Professorship  which  was  offered  him,  at  the  opening  of  the  SamaU 
das  College,  Bhownugger.  filling  the  chair  creditably  and  consci- 
entiously for  several  years.  After  failing  health  compelled  him  to 
resign  this  position  he  devoted  his  talents  to  literary  work,  translating, 
editing  and  publishing  various  books  in  Sanskrit  and  English  and  also 
writing  original  works  in  English  and  Gujerati.  He  made  valuable 
contributions  to  Theosophical  literature  and  edited  a  Gujerati  Journal, 
the  Sudarsahftj  and  his  contributions  to  the  Oriental  Congress  were 
highly  commended.  Sir  Edwin  Arnold  spoke  very  highly  of  his  pro- 
found attainments  in  the  field  of  Hindu  Philosophy,  of  his  lucid 
literary  style,  and  of  his  valuable  work  on  **  Raja  Yoga  "  adding  that, 
"  to  converse  with  him  has  been  a  real  privilege."  He  manifested 
the  courage  of  his  convictions  in  opposing  abuses  within  his  caste, 
yet  preferred  reform  from  within. 

•  * 

According  to  a  correspondent  of  the  Morning  Posi^ 
**  The  there  is  a  current  legend  that   whenever   some  serious 

White  evil  or  accident  is  about  to  befall   any   member  of   the 

Lady^  House  of  Hapsburg  a  White  Lady  is  sure  to  be  visible 

to  some  one  about  the  Castle  of  Schoenbrunn.  She 
was  seen  in  1867,  just  previous  to  the  death  of  Maximilian,  brother-in- 
law  of  the  Empress  Elizabeth  ;  in  1889,  before  the  passing  away  of 
the  Archduke  Rudolph  ;  before  the  arrival  of  the  news  that  John 
Orth,  the  ex-Archduke,  had  been  lost  at  sea  ;  before  the  shocking 
accident  which  resulted  in  the  burning  alive  of  the  young  Arch- 
duchess ;  and,  lastly,  before  the  dastardly  tragedy  at  Geneva,  a  sentry 
distinctly  saw  the  White  Lady  again  wandering  about  the  Schoen- 
brunn Castle. 

The  PeUrsbtirg  Herald  narrates  some  striking  prophecies  made 
by  a  gypsy  woman,  many  years  ago,  which  have  recently  reached 
their  sad  fulfilment,  as  above  noted,  but  we  have  not  room  for  their 
further  mention  here.  Concerning  the  apparition  above  mentioned,  we 
may  note  what  is  said  by  Mr.  Leadbeater  in  his  *'  Astral  Plane'*  (p.  72 
ei  seg»\  in  relation  to  the  ''  extreme  persistence  of  these  artificial  ele- 
mentals,  under  favourable  circumstances."***  He  alludes  to  the  death- 
warnings  supposed  to  be  associated  with  noted  ancient  families, 
citing  as  examples  "  the  white  bird,  of  the  Oxenhams,"  and  *'  the 
spectral  coach  which  is  reported  to  drive  up  to  the  door  of  a  certaiti 
castle  in  the  north,"  when  death  is  near,  and  then  mentions  an  in- 
teresting phenomenon  which  has  been  noticed  by  one  of  our  T.  S. 
members,  consisting  of  '*  a  solemn  and  impressive  strain  of  dirge- 
like music,  which  is  heard  apparently  floating  in  the  air  three  days 
before  the  death  takes  place."  This  member,  being  aware  of  a  family 
tradition  to  the  effect  that  the  same  thing  had  been  happening  to 
them  for  centuries,  set  himself  to  investigate  the  cause,  if  possible, 
and  the  following  was  ascertained  :— 

"  It  appeared  that  somewhere  in  the  twelfth  century  the  head  of  the 
family  went  to  the  crusades,  like  many  another  valiant  man,  and  took  with 
him  to  win  his  spurs  in  the  sacred  cause,  his  youngest  and  favourite  son,  a 

g remising  youth  whose  success  in  life  was  the  dearest  wish  of  his  father's 
eart.  Unnappily,  however,  the  young  man  was  killed  in  battle,  and  the 
father  was  plunged  into  the  depths  of  despair,  lamenting  not  only  the  loss 
of    bis  son,  but  still  more,  the  fact  that   he    was   cut  off  so  suddenly 
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m  the  full  flush  of  careless  and  not  altogether  blameless  youth.  So 
poignant,  indeed,  were  the  old  man's  feelings  that  he  cast  off  his  knightly 
armour  and  joined  one  of  the  great  monastic  orders,  vowing  to  devote  all 
the  remainder  of  his  life  to  prayer,  first  for  the  soul  of  his  son,  and  secondly 
that  henceforward  no  descendant  of  his  might  ever  again  encounter  what 
seemed  to  his  simple  and  pious  mind  the  terrible  danger  of  meeting  death 
unprepared.  Bay  after  day  for  many  a  year  he  poured  all  the  energy  of  his 
soul  into  the  channel  of  that  one  intense  wish,  firmly  believing  that  somehow 
or  other  the  result  he  so  earnestly  desired  would  be  brought  about.  A  student 
of  occultism  will  have  little  difficulty  in  deciding  what  would  be  the  effect  of 
such  a  definite  and  long-continued  stream  of  thought ;  our  knightly  monk 
created  an  artificial  elemental  of  immense  power  and  resourcefulness  for  its 
own  particular  object,  and  accumulated  within  it  a  store  of  force  which 
would  enable  it  to  carry  out  his  wishes  for  an  indefinite  period.  An  element- 
al is  a  perfect  storage-battery — one  from  which  there  is  practicnlly  no 
leakage;  and  when  we  remember  what  its  original  strength  must  have  been, 
and  how  comparatively  rarely  it  would  be  called  upon  to  put  ir.  forth,  we  shall 
scarcely  wonder  that  even  now  it  exhibits  unimpaired  vitality,  and  still 
warns  the  direct  descendants  of  the  old  crusader  of  their  approaching  doom, 
by  repeating  in  their  ears  the  strange  wailing  music  which  was  the  dirge  of 
a  young  and  valiant  soldier  seven  hundred  years  ago  in  Palestine/' 

*% 

Dr.  Hiibbe  Schleiden    writes   that   he   wishes   to 
''  Cycles  correct  a  statement    which  appeared    in  his    article    in 

and  Indian       September  Theosophist^  page  730.     He  says  : — 
Ckronoiogy*^  "  I  calculated  up  to  the  middle  of  the  present  manvantara, 

eight  more  maha-yugas.  This  is  wrong;  the  turning  point 
will  be  after  the  first  half  of  the  36th  maha-yuga,  that  is,  only  seven  and  a 
half  mahft-yugas  after  the  end  of  our  present  kali-yuga,  427,000  years  hence. 
Therefore,  instead  of  34,987,000  years  the  figures  ought  to  be 

7i  mahA-yugas -32,400,000 
End  of  kali-yuga=  427,000 
Total  of  years = 32,827,000 

Although  a  few  millions  more  or  less  will  not  alter  anybody's  attitude  to- 
wards this  event,  1  should,  nevertheless,  thank  you  for  stating  this  correc- 
tion in  one  of  your  next  issues." 

# 
#  # 

M.  Louis  de  Rougemont  read    a  very  interesting 

Lt/e  among      narrative   of  his  life  and  observations  among  the  wild 

Ihe  tribes  of  the  unexplored   regions   of  Australia,  before 

Australian       the  British   Association,   9th   September.     Beinf^  ship- 

canntbals.        wrecked  on  the  N.  W.  coast,  he  was  a  forced  exile  from 

civilization  for  more  than  thirty  years.  These  cannibals, 
be  says,  as  a  rule,  only  eat  the  flesh  of  those  whom  they  slay  in  battle 
(hoping'  thus  to  acquire  their  virtues  and  bravery),  and  treat  strangers 
with  kindness  ;  in  fact,  more  civilized  nations  might  learn  many  a 
wholesome  lesson  from  these  simple  people,  who,  according  to  the 
summary  of  M.  de  Rougemont's  narrative  as  contained  in  the  Madras 
Matlj  have  "  no  criminal  class  nor  any  organised  system  of  crime,  nor 
are  there  any  Police.  There  are  certain  well-known  precepts  in 
morals — unwritten  laws.  These  are  taught  the  children  by  their 
parents,  and  are  upheld  by  the  headmen  and  council."  '*  Children  are 
never  ilUtreaced  or  punished.  Hospitality  is  extended  towards  alt 
'  men.  It  is  wicked  to  refuse  it,  and  mean  to  stint  it.  It  is  wrong  to 
deceive  or  steal,  except  in  regard  to  enemies.  Reverence  to  the  aged  is 
an  absolute  virtue."     '*  Proved  perjury  is  punishable  with  death." 

'*  Offensive  and  defensive  alliances  are    formed   with  other  tribes, 
but  in  war,  tactics  and  strategy  are  alike  unknown,  as  also  are  night 
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attacks.     No  battle  is  ever  fought   without  an  open  challenge  before- 
hand." 

The  land  is  owned  by  the  tribe  and  not  by  the  individual,  there- 
fore rents  and  taxes  are  unknown.  As  the  strong  provide  for  their 
weaker  brethren,  there  is  no  need  of  a  workhouse.  There  are 
neither  millionaires  nor  beggars.  Nobody  has  more  than  the  simplest 
needs  of  life,  and,  being  a  nomadic  people,  any  surplus  would  be 
burdensome.  Unfortunately  grave  doubts  have  been  cast  on  Mr.  de 
Rougemont's  veracity. 

# 

Miss    A.    G.    Weld    read    a  paper,   at  the    British 

Association    Meeting,    on   a   bronze  image  of  Buddha 

A  Buddhisl       found  in  an  Irish  bog.     The  image  was  about  one  foot 

Image  in  an      in    height,   and    found    very   deep   down  in  the    bogs, 

Irish  Bog,       fifteen  miles  from  Kells  and  two  miles  from  the  nearest 

road.  He  proved  by  its  erect  **  preaching"  attitude 
with  upraised  right  hand,  and  its  crisply  curled  woolly  hair,  surmount- 
ed by  a  head-dress  composed  of  five  lotus  petals,  and  its  long,  pendu- 
lous ears,  that  this  image  of  Buddha  belonged  to  the  earliest  Sinhale.se 
type  of  the  first  centuries  of  the  Christian  era. — The  Hindu, 

••• 

A    correspondent   of   The  Madras  Maily   recently 
A  strange        writes  as  follows : — 

occult  **  X  curious  manifestation  is  taking  place  in  a  few  of  the 

phenomenon,      houses  situated  on  the  western  side  of  First  Sbreet,  Padnpet, 

which  baffles  detection.  For  the  last  few  days,  stones  have 
been  falling  ou  and  into  the  houses,  and  in  the  court-yards  attached  to  the 
houses,  nobody  knows  from  whence.  Spies  and  scouts  have  been  set  to 
watch,  but  no  detection  has  followed.  The  inhabitants  of  the  housen  are 
respectable  Roman  Catholic  Hindus  who,  up  to  the  present  time,  have  re- 
ceived no  molestation  from  anybody.  The  stones  fall  at  all  times  of  the 
day,  but  particularly  in  the  morning  and  evening ;  there  is  invariably  a 
cessation  about  midnight.  The  stones  are  of  all  sizes,  some  over  a  pound  in 
weight.  The  stones  have  been  seen  to  fall  in  rooms,  the  doors  of  which  have 
been  closed,  and  to  fall  from  a  roof  in  which  there  was  no  aperture.  The 
indentations  on  the  walls  of  the  rooms  by  stones  thrown  against  them  show 
that  at  least  some  of  the  missiles  hurled  must  have  been  directed  in  a 
straight  line,  which  seems  to  rebut  the  theory  that  they  were  thrown  from 
outside  the  house,  as  the  building  has  a  low  pent-roof.  Another  curious 
feature  about  these  projectiles  is  that  they  do  not  hurt  human  beings,  but 
they  nevertheless  do  the  usual  damage  to  property.  They  hardly  ever  hit 
anybody,  and  even  if  they  do  fall  on  a  person,  the  shock  is  slight,  and  cer- 
tainly not  productive  of  the  hurt  and  pain  that  an  ordinary  stone  causes. 
Earthen  pots  and  pans,  however,  are  freely  and  ruthlessly  broken,  and  the 
cracked  state  of  the  tiles  on  the  roofs  of  the  houses  where  these  extraordinary 
stones  have  fallen,  shows  that  the  force  used  was  not  small-  During  the 
time  I  and  my  friends  were  in  Pudupet,  no  stones  fell  that  we  could  see.  But 
we  saw  a  number  of  stones  that  had  previously  fallen,  and  the  pots  and 
other  earthen  vessels  that  were  broken  and  damaged  were  shown  to  us,  aa 
also  marks  on  the  walls,  &c.  The  houses  are  flanked  on  one  side  by  a  public 
street,  and  on  the  other  by  the  gardens  of  respectable  Europeans  residing 
in  Harris's  Road,  Egmore.  It  does  not  appear  bow  stones  can  be  thrown 
from  these  places  without  the  culprits  being  detected*  I  spoke  to  the 
European  Sub-Inspector  of  Police  in  charge  of  the  Egmore  Division,  and 
he  told  me  it  was  an  undoubted  case  of  spooks  at  work.*' 

The  letter  further  states  that  the  local  Police  and  the  District 
Inspector  of  the  Division  have  made  careful  investigations,  but  fail  to 
ascertain  the  cause  of  the  mystery.  Some  earth-bound  entities  on 
the  lower  astral  plane  are  doubtless  concerned  in  the  work. 
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In  a  subsequent  issue  of  the  same  paper,  another  correspond- 
ent corroborates  the  statements  previously  made  on  this  subject,  and 
further  states  that  the  writer  was,  several  years  ag^o,  similarly  trou- 
bled by  these  phenomena,  but  after  certain  rites  of  *^  exorcism  "  by  a 
Catholic  Priest,  the  stone-dropping  and  throwing  no  longer  occurred. 
The  writer  adds  : — 

"  I  humbly  think  it  would  be  well  if  some  of  our  learned  and  scientific 
men  would  give  more  attention  to  treat  undoubted  occult  phenomena  than 
they  have  hitherto  done.'* 

* 

In  his  presidential  address  to  the    British  Associa- 

The  tion,  Sir  William  Crookes    made   some   observations 

progress         concerning   psychical    science     which    have    attracted 

of  science,        much  attention  in  literary    and    scientific   circles,    and 

which  the  Pioneer  correspondent  thinks  may  be  the 
beginning  of  a  new  and  progressive  era  in  scientific  research.  He 
says  of  the  Professor's  address  : 

"  Hearers  and  readers  of  the  ordinary  type  are  probably  for  the  most 
part  gasping  with  wonder  and  uncertainty  as  to  the  significance  they  should 
assign  to  the  all-important  utterances  towards  the  close  of  this  address,  which 
embody  its  most  serious  claims  on  public  attention.  But  in  the  ranks  of 
science  and  advanced  mental  culture,  many  more  people  are  prepared  for 
Buch  utterances  Lhan  are  supposed  by  the  commonplace  crowd  to  have  been 
turning  their  thoughts  in  that  direction.  The  educated  world  in  fact,  in- 
cluding that  supremely  educated  portion  concerned  with  science  profession- 
ally, has  for  along  time  been  honey-combed  by — what  I  will  not  call  a  be- 
lief—by a  grave  suspicion,  let  us  say,  to  the  effect  that  the  world  is  bathed 
in  forces,  influences,  states  of  consciousness,  and  forms  of  intelligence  of 
which  the  mere  observation  of  physical  nature  affords  no  clear  perception." 

Mr.  Crookes  boldly  confirmed  his  published  account  of  experi- 
ments made  thirty  years  ago,  and  said,  *^  it  is  henceforth  open  to  Sci- 
ence to  tran.scend  all  we  now  think  we  know  of  matter,  and  to  gain 
new  glimpses  of  a  profounder  scheme  of  Cosmic  Law.  " 


* 
*  * 


Major  Machell,  who  formerly  commanded  the  12th 
Another  Soudanese,  tells  a  rather  remarkable  story  which  he 
modem  obtained    from   a     veteran     Mahommedan     Officer   in 

prophet.         Egypt,    concerning  the  prophecies  of  Sayid   Hassan, 

the  leader  of  a  great  religious  sect  of  Eastern  Soudan, 
which  he  uttered  in  1870-71,  and  which  are  being  recently  fulfilled  in 
a  striking  manner.  He  foretold  that  the  ultimate  struggle  for  su- 
premacy in  the  Soudan  would  take  place  on  the  plain  at  Kerreri,  north 
of  0;ndurman,  which  is  strewn  with  large  white  stones ;  and  said 
that  after  the  battle,  the  plain  would  **be  strewn  with  human  skulls 
as  thickly  as  it  is  now  covered  with  stones.''  He  also  said  that  after 
the  Soudan  had  been  subdued,  the  English  would  extend  their  forces 
and  occupy  Abyssinia.  These  prophecies  were  ridiculed  by  many, 
when  they  were  first  uttered. 


* 
*  * 


The  Lancet  gives  a  very  remarkable  story  of  an 

^^  An  unlucky     unlucky  day  which  it   attributes  merely  to   a  curious 

day."  coincidence.     May    it    not   be  something  other    than 

this  ?  The  narrative  states   that  a  boy  about  ten  years 

of  age,  fradtured   his   right  index   finger  on    August   26th.     When 

thirteen  years  old  he  fractured  his  left  leg,  below  the  knee,  by  falling 
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from  a  horse,  on  another  August  26th.  When  fourteen  years  old 
he  fractured  both  bones  of  the  left  fore-arm,  on  August  36th.  When 
fifteen  years  old,  on  the  26th  August  he  h^td  a  compound  fracture  of 
the  left  leg.  The  next  year,  again  on  the  same  day  of  August,  he  was 
afflicted  by  compound  fracture  of  both  legs,  they  being  severely 
crushed.  After  this,  for  a  period  of  twenty-eight  years,  he  refrained 
from  labour  on  this  fateful  day  in  each  August,  but,  forgetting  him- 
self in  1890,  he  proceeded  with  his  usual  work,  and,  strange  to  say, 
sustained  a  compound  fracture  of  the  left  leg.  Since  then,  he  has  care- 
fully avoided  active  labour  on  that  unlucky  day,  though  very  industri- 
ous at  other  times. 

# 

•  * 

The  following,  in  relation  to   Dr.   Hedin's   recent 
Central  and  valuable    work,  we   find    in    the  Lahore    Tribune^ 

Asian  September  29th  : 

Archseology,  Dr.  Sven  Hedin  has  published  a  work  on   Central  Asia 

which  may  be  of  special  interest  to  students  of  early  Indian 
history.  Sanskrit  and  other  manascripts  sent  to  various  scientific  societies 
prove  beyond  doubt  the  existeuc*  of  a  comparatively  advanced  type  of  civilisa- 
tion in  Central  Asia  long  before  the  Mongols  and  Mahomedans  had  extended 
their  conquests  to  Kashgar  and  Khutan.  These  manuscripts  are  written  on 
birch  bark,  on  which  Dr.  A.  F.  Rudolf  HoDmle  is  preparing  a  report.  This, 
when  completed,  is  calculated  to  throw  some  light  on  early  history.  Some 
manuscripts  of  Buddhist  orispn  have  been  found  in  which  the  ancient  San- 
skrit name  of  Khutan  appears  to  be  Kustana.  Buddhist  Missionaries  from 
India  went  to  Central  Asia  and  Tibet  and  the  countries  north  of  the  Kara- 
kornm  range,  to  preach  their  religion,  and  they  converted  the  people  and 
built  monasteries  and  pagodas  in  every  town  and  village,  which  were  after- 
WHT'ds  destroyed  by  Mongjols  and  Arabs  and  swept  off  the  face  of  the  earth 
by  furious  sand-waves  from  the  Grobi  desert.  The  only  traces  of  Buddhist 
civilisation  that  now  linger  in  Central  Asia  are  the  leaves  of  manuscripts 
that  are  being  discovered  almost  in  their  original  condition,  accountable  to 
the  absence  of  humidity  in  the  soil.  Some  coins  and  pottery  found  in  the 
desert  show  that  Greek  art  was  apnreciited  by  the  people  in  those  times,  and 
the  discovery  of  carved  images  of  Hindu  Gods  traces  the  relation  between 
India  and  Central  Asia  to  pre- Buddhistic  times,  and  there  is  also  evidence 
of  connexions  with  China  and  Europe.  The  ancient  route  from  Central  Asia 
to  India  was  through  Khutan  and  Kashmir.  Fa  Hian  most  probably  came  by 
this  road.  The  Buddhist  monks,  it  i8  said,  held  their  periodical  synods  in 
Kashmir,  centuries  ago,  which  kept  India  and  Central  Asia  in  communication. 
Moreover,  Ladak,  through  which  every  traveller  had  to  pass  on  his  way 
northwards,  was,  and  is  to  a  considerable  extent  to  this  day,  a  Buddhist 
country  where  many  Buddhist  remains  are  still  to  be  seen.  It  is  sad  to  reflect 
that  the  only  tottering  remains  of  a  past  glorious  age  in  the  world's  history 
are  to  disappear  entirely  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  every  attempt  to- 
wards their  preservation  therefore  deserves  admiration  and  gratitude.  We 
therefore  welcome  the  proposal  of  founding  a  museum  in  Srinagar  to  be 
furnished  with  various  coins  and  relics  of  past  rules,  and  many  other  things 
of  scientific  and  archfeological  value  with  which  the  State  Toshakhanas  are 
so  rich.  The  Natural  History  Section,  it  is  said,  will  be  of  varied  interest. 
'  But  we  have  little  hesitation  in  saying,'  says  the  Times  of  India^  *  that  the 
archaeological  section  of  the  Institute,  representing  Ladak  and  its  early 
Buddhist  history,  should  prove,  with  careful  classification,  to  be  the  greatest 
attraction  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  history  of  India  and  the  origin  of 
the  people  who  brought  the  Sanskrit  language  from  the  plateaux  of  Central 
Asia  to  the  plains  of  the  Punjab.' 

#  # 

For  report  of  the  recent  Benares  Convention,  and 
Convention      matter  relating  to  the   coming  Adyar  Convention,  see 
matters.         Supplement. 
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SPECIAL  NOTICE. 


Mt8.  Beaant  having  strained  her  neryoas  system  by  overwork,  the 
undersigned,  with  the  concnrreoce  of  the  Joint  General  Secretaries  of 
tbe  Section,  hereby  gives  notice  that  she  will  tiot  be  able  to  accept  any 
Branch  invitations  to  lecture  in  India  during  her  present  cold-weather 
visit.    No  exceptions  will  be  made.     She  will,  however,  give  the  usual  .* 

foar  morning  lectures  at  the  Convention,  on  the  27th,  28th,  29th  and  *' 

30th  December.  After  the  Convention  she  will  cross  over  to  Rangoon 
with  me,  and  thence  go  direct  to  Calcutta  en  route  for  Bombay  and 
England.     On  the  evenings  of  the  29th  and  30th  Mies  Lilian  Edger  will  ^ 

fectare  on  subjects  to  be  hereafter  announced. 


H.  S.  Olcott,  P.T.S. 


India.  The  President-Founder  presided,  and  opened  the  sessions  with  a 
moving  address  in  which  he  broached  several  important  matters.  Among  these 
was  the  advisability  of  biH  alternating  the  celebrations  of  the  T.  S.  Anniver- 
saries along  with  those  of  the  Indian  Section,  so  as  to  give  the  Indian 
Branches  the  chance  of  holding  their  Conventions  in  December  without 
interfering  with  the  annual  gathering  at  Adyar,  instead  of  in  the  less  con- 
venient season  of  the  Durga  Holidays,  as  at  present.  He  explained  that  the 
Adjar  Conventions  no  longer  bad  a  legislative  importance,  as  in  the  olden 
times  before  the  Government  of  the  Society  bad  been  transferred  to  Sections 
ander  the  supreme  direction  of  tbe  General  Council.  His  Presidential 
Report  with  accompanying  documents  was  now  the  chief  business  feature  of 
the  T.  fl.  Convention,  and  the  lectures  and  the  public  celebration  of  the 
Anniversary  those  of  greatest  general  public  interest.  By  holding  the 
Convention  always  at  Adyar  the  whole  of  Northern  India  was  practically 
cot  off  from  participation,  which  he  did  not  think  quite  fair.  The  easy 
remedy  lay  in  his  adopting  a  suggestion  made  to  him  now  at  Benares,  that 
he  should  arrange  for.  the  reading  of  his  Report  and  the  celebration  of  the 
T.  8.  Anniversary  alternately  at  Adyar  and  Benares,  thus  combining  the 
two  Conventions  and  preventing  perhaps  fur.ure  clashings  of  interest,  while 
at  the  same  time  making  it  a  fairer  thing  all  round.  Another  matter  on 
his  mind  was  whether  tbe  time  had  not  come  for  some  change  in  the  present 
lines  of  Section  management.  The  geographical  fact,  unalterable  and  im- 
perative, is  Uukt  we  have  to  deal  with  some  400,000  square  miles  of  Indian 
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territory,  over  which  between  one  and  two  hundred  Branches  are  operating ; 
that  we  can  never  hope  that  in  any  year's  Convention  of  the  Section  these 
Branches  will  be  fully  represented,  or  that  in  the  legislation  that  occurs 
the  real  voice  and  wishes  of  the  majority  will  be  declared.  Some  might  say 
that  the  remedy  lies  in  forming  two  autonomous  Sections,  one  for  the 
North,  the  other  for  the  South;  one  with  its  headquarters  at  Benares,  the 
other  with  its  centre  at  Adyar.  But  this  did  not  seem  to  him  the  only  way 
out  of  the  diflScult}'.  In  America  we  have  an  even  larger  geofrranJiical  nrea 
to  deal  with,  and  yet  until  now  two  Sections  have  not  been  thought  necessary. 
It  is  true  that  he  had  chartered  a  Scandinavian  and  a  Dutch  Section  within 
the  area  of  the  old  European  Section,  but  this  was  because  of  the  question 
of  language,  our  English  literature  being  unavailable  to  the  Scandinavians 
and  Dutch  without  entailing  large  expense,  and  great  difficulties  existing 
besides  as  to  interchanges  of  ideas  through  correspondence.  The  biennial 
legislative  sessions  of  the  Indian  Section  at  Adyur  and  Benares  afforded  our 
people  in  Northern  and  Southern  India  the  chance  to  vote  on  passing 
questions,  while  if,  moreover,  some  plan  were  devised  under  which  the 
legislation  for  each  territorial  area  should  be  voted  upon  at  local  gatherings 
before  becoming  absolutely  valid,  the  rights  of  both  sections  of  the  members 
and  Branches  might  be  safeguarded.  He  was  not  yet  prepared  with  a 
working  plan  but  threw  out  the  suggestion  for  their  consideration  that,  if  a 
measure  affecting  the  interests  of  tlie  non- rep  resented  part  of  the  country 
should  come  up  at  a  Convention,  it  should  be  voted  upon  and  then  laid  over 
for  consideration  by  the  specially  interested  parties  in  their  next  legislative 
meeting ;  after  which  it  would  become  valid  if  it  had  received  a  majority 
vote  of  the  two  Conventions. 

He  further  thought  that  the  responsibilities  and  duties  of  local 
Inspectors  and  Provincial  Secretaries  ought  to  be  worked  out  very  care- 
fully, so  that  the  working  of  the  Section  as  a  whole  might  be  improved. 
Finally,  he  wished  to  impress  on  their  minds  a  deep  sense  of  their 
duty  to  the  younger  generation  of  both  sexes.  The  local  agents  of  the 
Sectional  Council  ought  to  make  it  a  chief  point  of  duty  to  create  and  sustain 
an  interest  among  adults  in  the  spiritual  and  moral  improvement  of  the 
young.  To  neglect  this  was  a  most  short-sighted  policy,  hostile  to  the  best 
interests  of  India.  It  was  work,  not  rhetorical  platitudes,  that  was  called 
for.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  form  and  keep  active  Hindu  Boys* 
Societies,  to  create  for  them  an  attractive  literature,  and  to  help  increase  the 
circulation  of  the  Arya  Bala  Bodhini  until  that  messenger  of  good  tidings 
had  found  its  way  into  the  home  of  every  Hindu  boy  who  was  exposed  to  the 
influence  of  foreign  missionaries,  of  skeptical  teachers,  and  of  evil  companions. 
The  good  Countess  Wachtmeister  and  he  had  founded  thut  journal  for 
their  benefit  and  the  helping  of  their  children,  not  for  their  own. 

The  founding  of  the  Central  Hindu  College  at  Benares  by  Mrs.  Besant 
and  other  members  under  the  auspices  of  our  Society,  was  the  beginning  of 
a  great,  a  noble  work.  There  ought  to  be  such  a  College  in  each  Presidency 
town,  and  a  school  to  serve  it  as  a  feeder  in  each  large  place.  We  have  seen, 
by  sixteen  years'  practical  demonstration  in  Ceylon,  that  it  is  quite  feasible 
to  create  a  national  system  of  schools  in  which  the  ordinary  curriculum 
may  be  blended  with  National  religious  teachings.  The  day  of  the  Indian 
tol  is  behind  us,  that  of  the  Western  school  has  come  and  come  to  stay.  We 
must,  therefore,  adapt  ourselves  to  this  emergency,  and  the  uprising  of  the 
Central  Hindu  College  proves  the  possession  of  a  clear  prophetic  foresight 
by  its  originators. 

The  General  Secretary's  Annual  Report  was  read  by  Mr,  Bertram 
Keightley  who  disclaimed  all  credit  for  tne  encouraging  facts  which  were 
contained  in  it,  and  paid  an  enthusiastic  tribute  to  Babu  IJpendranath  Basu, 
upon  whose  shoulders  had  fallen  the  whole  burden  of  administration  owing 
to  his,  Mr,  Keightley's,  enforced  absence  from  India.  As  the  Report  will  be 
summarized  in  the  President's  Annual  Address  details  need  not  be  here 
entered  into.  It  suffices  to  say  that  18  new  Branches  h'ld  been  formed  with- 
in the  official  year,  7  dormant  ones  revived,  and  over  383  new  members 
admitted-     Eighty  odd  Branches    had  been  visited    and    helped  by  Miss 
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Lilian  Ed^r,  Fandic  Bhavani  Shankar,  Mr.   K.  Narayanaswami  Iyer,  Mr.  J. 
Srinivasa  Kao.  Mr.  B.  Jagganathier,  Dr.  BichardsoD,  and  others. 

The  Chairman,  ou  behalf  of  the  Convention,  returned  warm  thanks  to  the 
sister  Sections  which  had  sent  them  greetings,  and  cnlled  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  European,  Scandinavian,  Australasian  and  New  Zealand  Sections 
were  represented  on  the  present  occasion  by  Mrs.  Besant,  Countess  Wacht- 
meister  and  Miss  Edger.  The  three  French  Branches  the  **  Loge  Ananta**, 
Nice  T.  S.,  and  the  Lotus  Bleu,  were  represented  by  their  eminent  colleague 
Dr.  Pascal,  of  Toulon,  to  whom  he  gave  a  most  cordial  welcome.  Dr.  Pascal, 
in  a  brief  response  in  his  own  language,  which  was  interpreted  to  the 
Convention  by  the  Chairman,  gave  expression  to  the  warm  affection  which 
is  felt  for  India  and  the  Indians  by  their  French  brethren,  and  his  remarks 
were  loudly  applauded.  The  morning  session  was  brought  to  a  close  by  a 
most  able  and  lucid  lecture  on  "Education,"  by  Miss  Edger,  which  was 
listened  to  with  the  closest  attention  and  highly  appreciated  by  all,  especially 
by  Mr.  J.  N.  Unwala,  Director  of  Public  Instruction  and  Principal  of 
Samuldas  College,' Bhavnagar,  Babu  Ladli  Mohun  Grhose,  Founder  of  Tej 
Narain's  College,  Bhagupur,  and  other  educationalists  present. 

At  5  p.  M.,  Mrs.  Besant  gave  the  first  of  her  course  of  three  lectures  on 
"  Dharma".  Bhishma  she  cited  as  the  very  embodiment  and  incarnation  of 
Duty,  or  Dharma — ^the  watchword  which  the  Guardian  Evolvers  of  the  Aryan 
Race  had  given  it  as  its  guiding  principle.  Her  description  of  the  stricken 
warrior  Bhishma,  dying  ou  a  bed  of  arrows  and  his  head  pillowed  on  a  sheaf 
of  them,  yet  giving  his  immortal  definition  of  Dharma,  was  most  beautiful, 
as  also  in  an  especial  degree  was  the  picture  she  drew  of  the  myriad  forms  of 
beauty  which  have  sprung  into  existence  in  consequence  of  the  thought  of 
Ishvara  that  there  should  be  Beauty.  Mrs.  Besant's  speech  has  lost  none  of 
its  power  since  her  last  visit  to  India. 

On  the  second  day  the  Convention  re-elected  its  officers,  with  two  or 
three  exceptions  in  the  cases  of  those  who  had  either  died  or  done  nothing  for 
the  movement  during  the  past  year.  It  voted  in  approval  of  the  action  of 
those  who  had  started  the  Central  Hindu  College,  whose  success  seemed  to 
the  Convention  almost  assured.  Mrs.  Besant  briefly  explained  the  character 
of  the  College  as  being  absolutely  Hindu,  and  intended  as  an  aid  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  Aryan  religion  and  people.  She  and  Miss  Edger  said  a  few 
words  each  in  response  to  the  Chairman's  welcome  to  them  as  representatives 
of  their  respective  Sections,  on  the  previous  day.  Dr.  Richardson  brought 
the  sessir.n  to  a  close  with  an  admirably  lucid  lecture  on  "  Modem  Advances 
in  Science/'  and  the  Chairman,  in  his  very  short  remarks  on  the  lecture, 
aroused  the  Enthusiasm  of  the  audience  by  a  tribute  to  the  moral  courage 
shown  by  their  eminent  colleague,  Sir  William  Crookes,  in  his  re-affirma- 
tion of  his  belief  of  thirty  years  ago  in  the  reality  of  the  world  of 
spiritual,  i.  e.,  of  non-physical,  forces.  The  last  incident  of  the  day  was  a 
performance  of  the  fire-treading  ceremony,  for  which  the  preparations  were 
made  in  the  compound  of  the  Convention  bungalow.  It  was  not  an  entirely 
satisf  Hctory  performance,  as  the  participants  rushed  over  the  glowing  embers 
in  three  or  four  leaps,  and  the  distance  was  hardly  enough  to  prove  that 
their  thick-skinned  foot-soles  would  not  account  for  their  immunity  from 
burning.  One  exception,  however,  was  that  of  Babu  Sitaram  Das,  a  young 
gentleman  of  good  family,  whose  feet  were  examined  by  Dr.  Pascal  after  the 
fire-walking  and  found  to  be  normally  sensitive  yet  unscorohed.  If  they 
had  all  walked  slowly  it  would  have  been  much  more  interesting. 

The  third  day's  Session  of  the  Convention  opened,  as  usual,  at  7-30  a.  m. 
Before  taking  up  the  order  of  business  the  President- Founder  called  upon 
Dr.  £dal  Behram  of  Surat,  to  inform  the  friends  present  of  his  discovery  of 
a  valuable  secret  of  the  Native  doctors  about  the  Plague.  Dr.  Edal  said  that 
he  bad  been  working  amid  the  Plague  about  2|  years,  and  had  had  chnrge  of 
a  hospital.  He  had  discovered  that  if  one  rubs  his  body  all  ovor  daily  with 
sessaman  oil  (tilika  iel)  impregnated  with  the  juice  of  margosa  tender 
twigs  and  leaves,  his  fever,  if  he  has  one  will  be  lowered  two  degrees  within 
an  hour,  and  be  will  recover  unless  the  disease  has  gone  on  to  the  most  acute 
phase :  if  he  has  not  been  attacked  he  will  not  be.    It  is  better  than   Haff- 
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kine*s  inoculation  as  a  prophylactic.  The  margosa  twigs  and  leHves  most 
be  briiifted  and  their  juice  squeezed  out.  Strain  it  and  then  mix  it,  just 
as  it  is,  without  dilution  with  water,  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
sessamun  oil.  Boil  these  until  the  water  of  the  juice  is  entirely  eva- 
porated— which  will  be  known  by  the  frothing  ceasing  and  the  oil  becom- 
ing smooth.  Bottle  this  and  keep  it  corked  tight  to  prevent  access 
of  air.  Use  as  directed.  Dr.  Edal's  tacts  were  received  with  great  applause. 
Dr.  Richardson's  report  on  the  Central  Hind  a  College  came  first  in  the  order 
of  business  and  was  most  interesting  and  full  of  promise  of  the  success  of 
this  noble  undertaking.  Several  speakers  gave  their  views,  and  while  the 
question  was  up,  it  was  unanimously  voted  that  the  surplus  remaining  over 
from  the  Famine  Fund  subscribed  by  our  members  and  placed  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Committee, — viz.,  some  Bs>  7,000 — not  being  wanted  any  longer, 
should  be  transferred  to  the  College  Fund.  The  question  of  the  purchase  of 
land  and  erection  of  buildings  for  the  Indian  Section  headquarters,  coming 
up  next,  was  thoroughly  debated  and  unanimously  approved.  A  subscription 
list  being  opened,  a  sum  of  between  1 5  and  16  thousand  rupees  was  raised, 
one  Benares  friend  giving  Bs.  8,000,  and  one  of  Bombay  Bs.  500.  The  Presi- 
dent-Founder headed  the  list  with  a  contrib-ition  of  Bs.  100.  Mr.  F.  D.  Khan 
read  the  Auditors'  Beport,  which  was  entirely  favorable,  and  the  Convention 
then  heard  with  attention  the  Beport  of  Mr.  K.  Narainswamy  Iyer,  Provin- 
cial Secretary  of  Southern  India,  and  a  Committee  was  appointed  to  consider 
and  act  upon  his  suggestions.  Another  very  able  Committee  was  formed  to 
examine  the  merits  of  all  books  in  the  Vernaculars,  whether  original  or  trans- 
lations, that  it  was  wished  to  issue  "  under  the  auspices  of  the  Theosophical 
Society''  and,  generally,  to  promote  our  propaganda  among  the  non-English- 
knowing  public.  A  very  affectionate  and  touching  address  was  then  read 
by  Babu  Govinda  Das  for  the  Convention  to  the  President-Founder,  who 
replied  at  some  length,  bade  farewell  to  the  assembled  Delegates,  and 
declared  the  Convention  adjourned  sine  die.  Thus  closed  a  most  harmonious 
and  effective  meeting.  Mrs.  Besant's  third  and  last  lecture  on  Dharma  was 
a  masterpiece  of  eloquence. 


Mrs.  BESANT  AND  BUBMA. 

It  is  partly  arranged  that  Mrs.  Besant,  accompanied  by  the  President- 
Founder,  shall  cross  over  from  Madras  to  Bangoon  in  the  first  direct  steamer 
after  the  adjournment  of  the  December  Convention.  It  is  not  yet  determined 
whether  she  will  be  able  to  lecture  at  any  Burmese  station  besides  Bangoon, 
but  a  definite  announcement  as  to  all  details  may  be  expected  in  our  next 
month's  issue.  Her  health,  we  fear,  will  not  permit  of  her  attempting  any 
Indian  tour  this  time.     She  is  overworked. 


THE  DECEMBEB  CONVENTION. 

Everything  seems  to  promise  exceptional  success  to  the  23rd  Anniversary 
and  Convention  of  the  Society,  to  be  held  at  Adyar,  on  the  27-30  December. 
A  larger  attendance  of  Delegates  than  ever  before  is  probable,  among  them 
some  American,  German,  Bussian,  French,  and  Spanish  Members  who  have 
never  been  at  Adyar  before.  Among  others  the  Countess  Canovarro,  the 
Lady  Superior  of  the  Sanghamitta  Buddhist  Convent,  has  notified  us  of  her 
intention  to  be  present.  The  Boyal  Prince-Priest  of  Siam,  who  made  so  many 
friends  last  year,  will  attend.  Mrs.  Besant,  Miss  Edger,  Dr.  Pascal,  and 
others  will  lecture.  The  re-arranged  Western  Section  of  the  Adyar  Library 
will  be  opened  in  its  new  and  splendid  hall,  which  in  beauty  excels  even  the 
room  of  the  Eastern  Section.  The  Vestibule  in  the  Convention  Hall  has 
been  extended  to  a  total  depth  of  65  ft.,  by  removing  a  cross-wall  and 
supporting  the  roof  on  steel  girders.  Carved  doors  of  great  beauty  have 
been  made  for  the  Western  Library,  and  they  are  surmounted  and  flanked 
by  plaques  in  terracotta,  to  match  those  of  the  Eastern  Section  doors, 
except  that  the  symbols  of  the  Goddess  of  Learning  and  her  supporters 
are  of  Grecian  origin,  instead  of  Indian,  like  the  others.  Altogether,  a 
pleasant  surprise  awaits  our  visitors.    The  names  of  those  who  have  sent 
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in  special  sabscriptions  towards  the  cost  of  these  works,  and  given  materials, 
will  be  published  in  due  time. 

Special  warning  is  now  given  in  Hdvaiioe  that  Branches  intending  to 
he  represented  at  the  Convention,  and  who  wish  proper  measures  taken  for 
supplying  their  Delegates  with  food  and  lodgings,  should  at  once  notify  the 
Treasurer  of  the  Society,  Mr.  T.  V.  Cliarlu,  Adyar.  Those  who  wish  the 
contractor  to  erect  palm  leaf  huts  in  the  grounds  for  their  private  occupancy, 
must  absolutely  do  this.  The  conbraotor's  charge  will  be,  as  usual,  very 
moderate — only  4  or  5  rupees  for  a  month's  uae ;  which  sum  may  be  sent  to 
the  Treasurer  along  with  the  order.     Food  will  be  supplied  or  heretofore- 

W.  A.  English, 

Rec.  Sec.  T.  6'. 


SYLLABUS  OF  Mrs.  BESANT'S  COLLEGE  LECTURES. 

Following  is  the  Syllabus  of  the  nine  lectures  which  are  being  delivered 
by  Mrs.  Besant  before  the  pupils  of  the  Central  Hindu  College,  Benares, 
during  the  Sundays  of  October  and  November,  on  *'  The  Story  of  the  Great 
War  '^(  the  Mahabh&rata).  • 

LECTURE  I. 

Introductory. 

The  place  of  the  M.ah4bh&ratu  a«  literature— Its  value  as  (1)  ofchics,  (2)  philoso- 
phyt  (3)  history — Guide  in  oouduct  for  all  orders  of  men— Its  basic  philosophy— Its 
period— The  destruction  of  the  Kshattryaa— The  **  Supernatural  "  element— Power 
of  thought — Work  of  Gods,  power  of  invocations  and  Mantras — Actions  of  Gods  and 
the  principles  underlying  them — Moral  law  in  the  lives  of  nations — Men  as  karmic 
agents— Mingling  of  (Jods  with  men— The  Avatara,  Shrt  Krishna— BhArata's  race- 
Contents  of  Mah&bh&rata — Occasion  of  its  recital. 

LECTURE  II. 

Youth  of  the  Heroes. 

Pindu  and  his  wives  Kunt!  and  Mftdrt — His  sin  when  out  hunting — The  piety 
of  Knnti  and  the  boon  of  Durvasa — The  birth  of  the  sons  of  Kunti— The  sons  of 
Siadri — The  death  of  PAndu  and  M&dri  — Bhishma;  the  former  life  of  his  father, 
offence  i^ainst  Gang&,  and  the  curse — MahAbhisha  is  born  as  Shintanu  and  pro- 
miaed  as  husband  the  Gangft — Their  marriage,  the  killing  of  their  children  and  the 
savin fr  of  Bhlshma  —  Bhishma's  renunciation  of  the  kingdom  and  of  marriaflre — His 
goardianship  of  his  younger  brothers  and  winning  wives  for  them — Births  of 
Dhritarftshtra,  Pftndu  and  Vidura — P&ndn  made  king—  Dhirtar&shtra  and  Gandh&rt — 
Duryodhana's  birth— Coming  of  the  PAndavas — Beginnings  of  hatred — Drona  the 
preceptor— Devotion  of  Arjunaand  Ekalavya — The  test  of  the  bird — The  war  with 
Orupada  and  Drona's  treatment  of  the  king. 

LECTURE  III. 

The  Perils  and  Triumphs  of  the  Panda vas. 

Tudhisthira  made  king — Conquests  by  the  Princes  and  *DhritarA8htra'8  anger — 
The  house  of  lac — Wanderings  in  the  forest  and  slaughter  of  Rakshasa  by  Bhima — 
Drupada's  sacrifice  and  birth  of  Dhristadyumna  and  Krinhnft — The  great  touma- 
meat  for  KrishnA — The  triumph  of  Arjuna — ^The  problem  of  the  five  brothers — 
The  kingdom  divided  and  P&ndavas  go  to  Khftndavaprastha- The  exile  of  Arjuna 
and  his  travels— His  meeting  with  Shrt  Krishna  and  the  carrying  away  of 
Subhadri — The  birth  of  Abhimanyu — The  reign  of  Yudhisthira  and  the  prosperity 
of  his  people — ^The  divine  weapons  given  to  Shrt  Krishna  and  Arjuna — Burning  of 
the  forest  of  Khft&dava  and  the  saving  of  Maya. 

LECTURE  IV. 

The  Gathering  of  the  Storm-clouds. 

Maya  builds  a  palace  for  Yudhisthira — The  leaving  of  Krishna — Richness  of 
palaoe  and  the  king's  wealth — The  coming  of  N&rada — His  examination  of  the 
king — Bids  him  perform  the  RAjasuya  sacrifice — The  value  of  wisdom — Jariaandha 
slain  to  prevent  a  hnman  sacrifice — Sahadeva,  his  courage  and  reverence — The 
Sacrifice — Tnmnlt  over  the  offering  of  the    Arghya  to  Shri  Krishna — Anger  and  plot 

of  Duryodhana — The   advice   of  Rhaknni   and   Vidura — The  weakness   of  Dhrita* 

■  ■  ■  ■  ■  ,--■■■,  . 

See  "  Cuttings  and  Comments, "  in  this  issue,  for  remarks  on  Mrs.  Besant's 
lectures. 
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rashtra— -Tndhisthira's  efforts  to  escape  the  dice-challenge — The  contest — The  staking 
of  Draapadi — The  outrage  on  Draupadi  and  her  piteous  plight — Dhritarftshtra's 
boon — Draupadi  saves  her  husbands  and  herself— The  pledge  to  fight — The  blessing 
on  the  exiles. 

LECTURE  V. 

The  Thirteen  Years  Exile. 

Brtthmans  follow  the  king,  his  distress  and  prayer  to  Siirya— Lif  e  in  forest — 
Virtue  and  duty — Arjuna  goes  to  seek  for  weapons  and  meets  Indra — His  conflict 
with  Mah&deva — His  arrival  in  heaven — The  brothers  in  the  forest — Bhima's  ad- 
venturous fearch  for  the  lotuses — Arjuna*s  return — Virtue,  asceticism,  and  gifts 
— fir&hmana  sent  to  Siidra  for  instruction— Capture  of  Daryodhana  by  Gandharvas 
and  Tudhisbhira's  kindness — Durv4sa's  visit — Yaksha  kills  four  of  the  Fd.ndavas  and 
Yudhisthira  regains  them  by  his  righteousness — The  brothers  in  disguise  in  Vir&ta's 
kingdom — The  patience  of  Yudhisthira  and  anger  of  Bhima—The  end  of  the  exile 
— VirAta  saved  by  Pilndavas — Battle  with  the  Kurns  and  victory  of  Arjuna. 

LECTURE  VI. 

Peace  or  War  ? 

Conciliatory  message  to  Kurus — Visit  to  Duryodhana  to  Krishna — Choioe  of 
Krishna  by  Arjuna — Exchange  of  embassies — Daiyodhana  urges  War— Shri  Krishna's 
aiTival  to  urge  peace — His  speech  to  the  Kurus — Discussion,  and  obstinacy  of 
Duryodhana — He  rejects  his  mothers"  pleading — Plots  to  capture  Shrl  Krishna — 
Shrt  Krishna  reveals  His  divine  form — Grief  of  Bhishnui  and  Drona — Kunti  and 
Kama — The  P4ndavas  go  to  Kurukshetra— The  **  Bhagavad  GltA  '* — Worship  of 
elders  and  preceptors  by  the  Pandavas — Cessation  of  battle  round  Bhishma — His 
bed  and  pillow  of  aiTows. 

LECTURE  VII. 

The  Sin  of  Yudhisthira. 

Drona  made  general — His  son  and  the  elephant — Yudbisthira's  lie— Drona's 
death — The  battle  under  Karna — He  conquers  Nakula  and  Yudhisthira — Quarrel 
between  Yudhisthira  and  Arjuna — Dush&sana  slain  by  Bhima — Kama's  death — 
Death  or  Leaders  and  fight  of  Duryodhana — Fight  between  Duryodhana  and  Bhima 
— Shri  Krishna  goes  to  Dhritarishtra — Noble  answer  of  Gandh&ri — Agvatthiman 
in  forest — His  sacrifice  and  slaying  of  thousands — Death  of  Duryodhana — The 
great  weapons — The  return  to  Draupadi— The  meeting  of  Dhritar&shtra  and  the 
Pflndavas — The  mourning  at  Kurukshetra — Gandh&ri's  course  on  Shrl  Krishna — 
Yudbisthira's  wish  to  retire — His  excessive  grief — His  installation. 

LECTURE  VIII. 

The  Great  Exhortation. 

Bhishma  on  his  bed  of  arrows — His  teachings  on  sovereignty  —Penance  and 
sacrifice — Power  and  weakness — Duty  and  the  bearing  of  abuse — Virtue,  wealth, 
and  pleasure 'Truth,  poverty,  the  casting  off  of  desire — Meditation  and  Karma — 
Emancipation  and  Yoga — Death  of  Bhishma. 

LECTURE  IX. 

The  Closing  Scenes. 

Arjuna  and  Shri  Krishna  together — The  Anug'itA — Shrt  Krishna  goes  to  Dv4raka 
— Revival  of  Abhimanyu's  still-bom  child — The  Horse  Sacrifice — The  battles  of 
Arjuna — Father  and  son — ^The  sacrifice — The  dutifulness  of  the  Pandavas  to  Dhri- 
ta^shtra — Dhritar^shtra's  penances  and  retirement — His  death — The  destruction 
of  the  Vrishnis — B&ma  goes  away — V&sudeva  returns  to  heaven — Arjuna's  weapons 
fail  him — Vy&sa  proclaims  the  end — The  installation  of  Parikshit — The  princes  be- 
come ascetics — The  crossing  of  the  Great  Desert — Yudbisthira's  dog — Yudhisthira 
in  heaven — His  search  for  his  brothers — He  goes  to  hell — His  triumph. 

THEOLOGICAL  HIGH  SCHOOL  MONEY. 

It  was  erroneously  Htated  in  last  month's  TheoBophiet  Supplement  that 
the  money  due  from  the  banker  to  the  Hindu  Theological  fiigb  School  had 
been  paid.    The  Head  Master  writes  as  follows,  on  25th  October : — 

"  The  banker  has  not  yet  paid  the  school  money.  A  decree  was  passed 
in  the  High  Court  and  its  execution  is  about  to  be  taken.'' 

Printed  by  Thompson  asd  Co.,  in  the  TJieosophiet  department  v)i'  ilic  Minerva 
Ffesst  Madras,  and  published  for  the  proprietors  by  the  business  Mana* 
ger,  Mr.  T.  Yuu   Eaghava  Chablu,  at  Adjar,  Madras. 
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THERE  IS  NO  RELIGION  HIGHER  THAN  TRUTH. 
[Family  motto  of  the  Maharajdk^  of  BMare9.'\ 

OLD  DIARY  LEAVES.  * 
Second  Ortkntal  Series,  Chapter  XX. 

|\N  my  fifty-third  birthday  (August  2nd,  1885)  I  reached  Bara  Banki, 
^^  the  home  of  that  most  esteemed,  able  and  honorable  colleague, 
Babn  Parameshri  Das,  where  I  lectured,  admitted  new  members  and 
enconraged  despondent  old  ones.  Thence  on  to  Luckoow,  former  capital 
of  the  Kings  of  Gudh,  one  of  the  immoral  ninks  of  India  where,  on  the 
whole,  spirituality  seems  drowned  in  animalism,  though  there  are  many 
bright  exceptions.  We  were  received  at  the  station  by  committees  of 
the  Kashmiri  National  Club,  Bengali  CI  ah,  Brafiam  Association  (a 
Mahomedan  body,  and  our  local  Branch.  They  put  me  up  in  the 
Kaiserbagh,  or  King's  Pleasure  Garden,  a  great  park  full  of  palaces 
and  kiosks  and  surrounded  by  a  quadrangle  of  houses  which  were  for- 
merly occupied  by  the  princesses  and  other  women  of  the  royal  harem. 
From  all  accounts  this  must  have  beeti  the  scene  of  debauched  pleasures 
hard  to  parallel.  The  late  King  used  to  have  all  sorts  of  sports  for  his 
amasement,  some  of  a  most  immoral  character  in  which  his  women 
folk  played  their  parte.  His  life  flowed  on  in  a  current  of  ignoble 
recreations  until  he  and  his  kingdom  and  all  the  paraphernalia  of  licenti- 
ousness were  swept  away  by  the  thunder-burst  of  the  Mutiny  tragedy 
and  the  success  of  the  British  arras.  It  needs  no  great  g^ft  of  clairvoy- 
ance to  picture  to  oneself  those  ribald  scenes  as  one  sits  at  an  open 
window,  looking  out  on  the  square,  with  its  artistic  buildings,  its  close- 
shaven  lawns  and  meandering  walks  bathed  in  the  tropical  moonlight. 
Fancy  brings  them  all  back,  and  one  catmot  refrain  from  being  thank- 
fal  that  this  cesspool  of  animalism  has  been  purged  by  the  inrush  of  a 
purer  and  nobler  civilisation. 

*  Two  fall  series,  or  volamea,  of  thirty  chapters  each,  one  tracing  the  history  of 
the  Theoeophical  Society  np  to.  the  time  of  the  departure  of  the  Founders  froin  New 
Tork  to  India,  the  other  subsequently,  hav^e  appeared.  The  first  volume  is  availablQ 
in  book  foran.    The  present  series  is  the  third. 
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Almost  as  soon  as  I  arrived  I  received  a  shook  in  the  calmlj  an- 
nounced fact  that  the  local  committee  of  onr  Branch  had  engaged  that 
I  sbonld  give  a  puhlic  lectnre  on  the  next  day  on  the  suhject  of 
*'  Islam."  I  was  in  a  pretty  fix  when  1  foand  ont  that  there  was  no 
escape  as  the  posters  and  handbills  were  already  issued,  and  the  whole 
Miissalman  pnblic  were  to  be  present.  The  novelty  of  a  white  man  being* 
about;  to  lecture  in  a  friendly  spirit  about  their  religion  was,  doubtless,  aa 
irresistible  attraction.  I  could  have  given  the  committee  a  good  thrashing, 
for  I  had  then  no  more  than  the  slight  knowledge  of  the  subject  which 
one  p:ets  in  the  course  of  his  general  reading,  and  1  felt  very  reluctant  to 
speak  before  so  critical  an  audience  as  awaited  me.  Escape  being  oat 
of  the  question,  however,  I  borrowed  a  copy  of  Sale's  "  Koran"  and 
another  Mahomedan  book  and  sat  up  all  night  to  read  them.  Here  I 
found  the  immense  advantage  of  Theosophy,  for  as  I  read,  the  key  to 
the  exoteric  teachings  helped  me  to  grasp  all  that  lay  between  the  lineSy 
and  light  was  shed  upon  the  whole  system.  I  think  1  never  before  rea- 
lised so  fully  its  incomparable  value  as  an  interpreter  of  religions  sys- 
tems. On  entering  the  huge  Baradari,  or  Royal  Pleasure  Hall,  I  found  it 
packed  with  an  audience  which  included  most  of  the  notable  Mahomedans 
of  the  place,  together  with  some  hundreds  of  educated  Hindus.  I  treat- 
ed the  subject  not  as  a  professor  of  the  religion  but  as  an  impartial 
Theosophist,  to  whom  the  study  of  all  religions  is  equally  int.eresting, 
and  whose  chief  desire  is  to  get  at  the  truth  beneath  them  and  boldly 
announce  it  without  fear  or  favor.  Some  good  genius  must  have  inspired 
me,  for  as  I  proceeded  I  seemed  to  be  able  to  put  myself  in  Mahomed's 
place,  to  translate  his  thoughts  and  depict  his  ideal,  as  though  I  were 
*^  a  native  here,  and  to  the  manner  born."  I  could  see  this  inspired 
oRmel-rider  incarnating  where  he  did  to  work  out  a  tremendous  Karma 
as  the  Founder  of  one  of  the  mightiest  religious  movements  in  history. 
The  audience  were  certainly  aroused  to  a  pitch  of  enthusiiism,  for  they 
gave  it  tumultuous  expression,  and  the  next  day  a  committee  waited 
on  me  with  an  address  of  thanks,  in  which  every  blessing  of  Allah  was 
invoked  for  me,  and  the  wish  was  expressed  that  their  children  knew 
**  one-tenth  as  much  about  their  religion  as  I  did*"  Ye  gods  !  how  cheaply 
a  reputation  is  smetimes  made.  From  this  experience  I  venture  to  say 
that  an  intelligent  Theosophist  is  better  qualified  than  any  other  man  to 
take  up  the  study  of  any  given  religion,  and  will  be  more  likely  to  get  at  its 
inner  meaning  than  the  most  learned  philologist  who  has  sought  the  key 
only  in  the  crypt  of  his  rationalistic  mind.  This  recalls  a  most  amusing 
experience  at  my  first  pablic  lecture  in  London,  about  a  dozen  years  ago. 
1  had  gone  on  in  what  I  thonght  a  very  unpretentious  way,  to  explain 
Theosophy  as  T  understood  it,  and  incidentally  cited  ideas  from  some  of 
the  ancient  religious  works.  The  house  was  packed,  galleries  and  all, 
and  great  good  feeling  prevailed  until  the  close.  Then  began  the  usual 
^*  heckling  "  with  questions  that  every  lecturer  in  Great  Britain  has  to 
face,  and  which  kept  me  busy  for  a  full  three-qoartera  of  an  hour.  On 
the  whole  this  cross^questioning  is  good,  for  it  tends  to  draw,  out  points 
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which  may  have  been  overlooked  by  the  speaker.  Just  when  it  seemed  as 
if  the  ordeal  was  finished  and  the  audience  might  be  allowed  to  disperse, 
a  man  in  the  right-hand  gallery  cried  in  a  loud  voice :  "  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  should  like  to  know  how  it  comes  that  Colonel  Oicott  has  such  a 
general  knowledge  of  all  the  Eastern  religions  when  I  have  studied  one 
of  them  more  than  twenty  years  without  getting  to  the  bottom  of  it." 
Of  course  it  was  a  foolish  question,  an  exhibition  of  mere  pique,  since 
I  had  made  no  pretence  whatever  to  knowing  all  or  even  one  of  the 
ancient  cults,  but  many  years'  residence  in  the  East  and  personal  inter- 
course with  learned  Asiatics  had  certainly  given  me  some  chance  to 
learn  about  the  spirit  and  meaning  of  the  various  Scriptures.  1  was 
just  about  to  say  that  much,  but  was  saved  the  trouble,  for  instantly 
another  voice  from  the  opposite  gallery  shouted  out  the  word  **  Brains!" 
and  the  whole  house  burst  into  a  roar  of  laughter.  The  chair  dismissed 
the  audience,  and  amid  the  confusion  we  could  see  the  indiscreet  ques-, 
tioner  waving  his  hands  and  saying  things  that  were  lost  in  the  hubbub. 
I  felt  greatly  grieved  on  learning  later  that  the  gentleman  was  one  of 
the  best  known  Orientalists  of  Europe,  and  that  he  was  so  annoyed  by 
his  discomfiture  as  to  conceive  a  violent  hatred  for  myself  and  tbe 
Society — both  absolutely  innocent  of  offence  ! 

On  the  three  remaining  days  of  my  stay  in  Lucknow  I  gave 
public  lectures  and  private  addresses  to  our  Branch  and  other  bodies. 
Bj  tbe  former  I  was  put  through  a  searching  enquiry  into  the  pros 
and  cons  of  the  Coulomb  case,  but  was  able  to  remove  all  doubts  and 
left  our  people  in  good  spirits  on  our  departure  from  the  station. 

On  the  8th  August  we  reached  Bareilly  in  a  drenching  downpour  of 
rain,  our  colleagues,  Messrs.  Cheda  Lai,  Piari  Lai  and  Gyanendra  Niith 
Chakravarti  receiving  us  at  the  station,  with  the  water  dripping  from 
them  as  though  they  had  been  out  in  a  surf-boat.  A  malicious  busy- 
body had  done  his  best  to  foment  suspicion  against  us  at  this  station 
and  I  underwent  a  very  stiff  examination,  happily  with  entirely 
satisfactory  issue.  Mr.  Chakravarti  was  one  of  several  of  our  leading 
Indian  members  to  write  H.P.B.  that  I  had  saved  tbe  Society  in  India 
by  making  this  tour,  as  I  had  cleared  away  doubts,  enlisted  public 
sympathy,  and  restored  strength  to  the  movement.  And  why  should 
not  I,  considering  the  Powers  that  were  gathered  behind  us  and  going 
forth  with  us  to  touch  the  popular  heart  ?  It  would  have  been  a 
black  time  for  me  if  I  had  forgotten  that  for  one  moment.  But  I 
never  did;  not  for  an  instant  did  my  faith  and  conQdence  in  the 
Masters  waver,  never  once  did  the  idea  of  possible  defeat  enter  my 
mind.  That  was  my  shield  and  buckler  ;  that  my  tower  of  strength. 
Those  who  were  for  us  were  an  hundred  times  stronger  than  those 
who  were  against  us.  On  the  heels  of  the  Coulomb  disaster  we 
chartered  seventeen  new  Branches  within  that  year :  let  the  reader 
take  note  of  the  mystical  number.  Neither  at  Bareilly,  nor  Morada- 
bad,  nor  Meemt,  nor  at  any  other  station  included  in  my  long 
programme,  did   the    heavy  rains    of   the  wet    season    prevent    my 
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having  fall,  even  crowded  audiences  ;  though  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  watery  elementals  seemed  somehow  to  be  leagued  together  to  help 
me.  It  happened  so  often  as  to  be  remarked  by  many  that,  by  some 
mysterious  chance,  the  pouriDg  showers  would  hold  up  just  when  it  was 
time  to  go  to  my  lectures,  recommence  while  the  audience  was  safely 
housed,  and  cease  again  when  the,y  had  to  leave  for  home.  We  all 
know  about  Qaeen's  weather,  so  why  should  there  not  be  some  similar 
provision  by  benevolent  storm-spirits  to  help  their  friend  and  expositor 
of  the  Theosophical  Society  ?  1  leave  the  conundrum  to  answer  itself, 
meanwhile  just  noting  a  fact  that  came  under  the  personal  observation 
of  many  intelligent  witnesses. 

At  each  of  the  stations  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  paragraph, 
there  were  the  like  questionings  and  clearings  up  of  doubts,  the  same 
lecturings,  admissions  of  candidates,  strengthening  of  Branches.  We 
got  to  Cawnpore  on  the  16th  and  were  most  kindly  received  and  enter- 
tained by  our  staunch  and  tried  friend  Capt.  A.  Banon,  f.  t.  s.,  then  with 
his  regiment  there*  This  is  the  gentleman  who — it  will  be  remembered 
— so  valiantly  backed  us  up  against  that  travelling  calumniator,  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Cook,  and  caused  him  to  run  away  as  fast  as  he  could  to  the 
other  side  of  India,  to  escape  meeting  me  in  public  and  making  good  the 
malicious  slanders  he  had  uttered.  In  all  these  years  this  gifted  yet 
eccentric  man  has  remained  oar  loyal  supporter,  a  friend  such  as  an 
Irish  gentleman  of  good  family  always  proves  himself  to  be*  His 
holding  an  army  commission  and  being  in  a  military  mess  unsympathetic 
to  TheoBophy,  did  not  weigh  a  feather's  weight  with  him,  as  it  does 
with  so  many  ;  he  drove  me  about,  took  rae  to  the  mess,  and  was  con- 
spicuous at  my  lecture.  In  shoH,  he  displayed  the  same  quality  of 
moral  courage  that  Sir  William  Ci*ookes  has  just  shown  so  nobly  as 
President  of  the  British  Association. 

My  lecture  at  Cawnpore  was  delivered  in  the  theatre,  a  long, 
narrow  room  which  seems  tome  full  of  the  most  disagreeable  influences : 
if  it  had  been  the  scene  of  a  massacre  it  could  not  have  been  worse.  To 
make  it  still  more  unpleasant  the  committee  followed  the  detestable 
custom  of  giving  all  the  front'  seats  to  the  most  unsympathetic  class,  tbe 
Anglo-Indians,  Eurasians  and  Native  Christians-^low  caste  people,  of 
course,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten.  This  made  a  wall  of  anra  right  across 
the  room  through  which  I  had  to  force  my  own  auric  current  to  reach  ray 
friends  and  sympathizers.  One  can't  help  getting  sensitive  to  these 
influences  after  awhile  ;  a  sort  of  finer  sense  of  their  quality,  or  perhaps 
we  should  eay  polarity,  becomes  developed,  and  in  such  instances 
as  this  one  has  to  concentrate  all  one's  will  to  break  down  and 
burst  through  this  cross  current,  so  to  speak.  The  phenomenon  is 
confined  to  India  and  is  due  to  the  silent,  yet  irresistible  auric  antipathy 
of  races  :  take  either  alone  and  one  does  not  feel  it,  but  bring  them 
together,  and  at  once  there  comes  this  note  of  discord.  I  got  over  it  in 
this  way  :  I  placed  myself  opposite  the  aisle,  the  weakest  point  in  the 
barrier,  and  pulling  myself  together  projected  my  current  towards  the 
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Hindu  majority  until  tbey  and  I  wet*e  blended  together  in  magnetic 
unity.  The  reality  of  this  law  of  mataal  attraction  and  repnlsion  has 
been  too  often  felt  and  mentioned  by  public  speakers  and  actors  to  be 
open  to  question,  and  any  one  who  has  not  discovered  it  experimentally 
can  hardly  be  called  spiritually  sensitive*  Cases  have  been  recorded 
where  one  single  person  in  an  audience  has  drawn  to  himself  or  herself 
by  an  irresistible  power  the  attention  of  the  speaker,  and  actually  com- 
pelled him,  as  it  were,  to  addi*ess  his  speech  or  play  his  part  to  him  or 
her.  On  the  next  evening  I  obliged  the  committee  to  reserve  the  front 
seats  of  the  left  side  of  the  aisle  for  Hindus  and  get  them  filled  very 
early,  And  when  I  began  speaking  I  stood  at  that  side  of  the  stage, 
thus  presenting  my  strongest,  i.e.,  most  positively  magnetic,  side  to  the 
least  sympathetic  part  of  the  audience-     Thus  all  went  well. 

Among  our  friends  at  Allahabad  as  much  unrest  had  heen  created 
by  the  Conlomh-Missionary  conspiracy  against  our  Society  as  at  any 
station  in  India.  Certain  agents  had  been  very  active  in  sowinsr  dis- 
trust and  I  had  my  work  cut  out  for  me,  but  I  had  a  good  case  and  all  came 
oat  right  in  the  end.  With  Mr.  Janaki  G-hosal  I  wont  to  pay  my  respects 
to  Swami  Madhavdas,  an  English -speaking  ascetic  who  is  much  respected. 
Caiiously  enough,  he  is  the  author  of  a  compact  compilation  of  "  Sayings 
of  the  Grecian  Sages,"  in  whose  wisdom  he  found  theeohoof  the  teach- 
ings of  the  wise  men  of  his  native  country.  He  was  good  enough  to  lend 
me  the  MS.  to  read  and  allow  us  to  publish  it  for  him,  or  for  his  disci- 
ples rather,  for  a  man  of  hie  sort  abstains  from  meddling  in  worldly  con- 
cerns. Among  my  interrogators  about  the  H.  P-  B.  case  wa^  a  clergy- 
man named  Hackett,  who  came  with  an  armful  of  books  and  pamphlets, 
with  his  points  all  marked-  1  was  veiy  pleased  with  his  courtesy  and 
evident  fair-mindedness,  and  gave  him  as  much  time  as  be  required  to 
go  to  the  bottom  of  the  business  :  he  stopped  three  hours  and  we 
parted  the  best  of  friends.  When  I  left  for  Jubbulpore  the  next  day  he 
was  at  the  station  to  see  me  off.  I  wish  all  Missionaries  were  like  him  : 
but  then  all  Missionaries  are  not  gentlemen. 

At  Jubbulpore  I.  presided  at  the  anniversary  celebration  of  the 
Sanskrit  school  founded  by  our  local  Branch,  and  which  is — thanks 
to  the  unflaj?ging  devotion  of  Kalicharan  Bose — still  flourishing.  This 
is  but  one  of  at  least  a  score  of  Sanskrit  schools  that  our  people  have 
started,  but  in  too  many  cases  the  others  have  been  abandoned  because 
of  the  lack  of  that  peculiarly  necessary  qdality  of  stubborn  perseverance 
in  their  promoters.  Not  one  would  have  failed  if  it  had  been  under 
good  European  management.  I  am  sorry  to  say  it,  yet  the  Hindu  is  enthu- 
siastic* loving  and  faithful,  but  in  public  affairs  he  is  at  his  best  only  when 
under  the  lead  of  colleagues  of  the  more  practical  race.  A  contrast  to 
Mr«  Hackett  was  the  character  of  a  clique,  comprising  a  Padri  of  the 
C.  M.  S.,  a  pretended  Christian  doctor,  and  some  other  alleged  Chris- 
tiana (I  can't  recognize  them  as  followers  of  Christ  because  of  their 
narrow  prejudices  and  intolerance)  who  attended  my  second  lecture  and 
tried  to  create    disturbance  at  the    close.     Seeing  their  tactics,     I 
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refused  to  let  them  address  my  large  audieoce,  advising  them  to  hire 
a  hall  for  themselveH  and  saj  what  they  Iikt;d.  The  next  dnj  they  sent 
me  a  challenge  to  *^do  a  miracle"  under  conditions  of  their  own 
prescribing !  Poor  creatures,  let  tbem  read  their  Bible's  description  of 
their  prototype  :  ''  Wiser  in  his  own  conceit  than  seven  men  who  can 
render  a  reason/'  The  wheel  of  Karma  munt  turn  many  times  before 
they  can  be  fit  to  even  clean  a  lamp  in  the  hut  of  a  pupil  of  a  Master  of 
Wisdom. 

My  route  turned  towards  the  West  through  the  Central  Provinces, 
Hoshangabad  and  Nagpar,  being  my  objective  points.  I  don't  know, 
why  but  from  Jubbulpore  onward  Iseeraed  to  be  passing  througha  better 
atmosphere ;  the  dark  distrust,  wavering  courage  and  captiousness  which 
had  beset  me  in  the  N.W.P.  and  which  1  had  had  to  dispel,  were  absent 
from  this  part  of  my  circular  journey.  Friendly  hands  were  offered,  kind 
words  spoken,  ears  opened  to  hear  my  message  and  many  loyal  friends 
and  well'wishers  made.  The  Government  rest-house  at  Hoshangabad 
is  most  beautifully  situate  on  the  banks  of  the  Nerbudda  River,  and 
the  scene  when  I  stood  in  the  bright  moonlight  on  the  top  platform  of 
the  bathing  gh&t,  addressing  a  multitude,  was  most  poetic  and 
picturesque.  Among  my  .visitors  were  a  number  of  Europeans  in  Govern- 
ment employ,  and  they  attended  both  of  my  lectures.  An  even  more 
warm  welcome  was  given  me  ut  Nagpur,  where  the  moving  spirit  was 
Mr  C.  Narayanswamy  Naidu,  the  principal  pleader  of  the  place,  since 
unfortunately  deceased,  but  from  that  time  onward  to  the  last,  one  of 
the  most  usefnl,  wise  and  loyal  members  of  our  Society.  At  his  honse 
I  formed  the  Nagpur  T.  S.  with  himself  as  President,  and  as  chairman 
of  the  monster  audience  which  packed  the  theatre  to  bear  me  discourse 
on  **  The  Aryan  Bishis  and  Hindu  Philosophy."  He  laid  overmj 
shouldera,  after  the  old  Hindu  fashion,  a  crimson  embroidered  eJuidda, 
or  shawl.  An  intfresting  incident  which  happened  on  that  evening 
will  be  remembered  by  the  spectators.  In  the  midst  of  my  discourse 
there  suddenly  broke  into  the  dead  silence  one  of  those  raucous,  un- 
canny cries  that  epileptics  utter  at  the  beginning  of  their  seizures. 
The  whole  audience  rose  to  their  feet  and  anxiously  looked  towards 
the  right,  where  a  man  stood  beating  the  uir,  his  face  convulsed  with 
an  expression  of  agony,  and  the  next  moment  fell  to  the  floor.  He  had 
hardly  touched  the  ground  before  I  sprang  from  the  stage,  pushed  my 
way  to  him,  took  his  forehead  and  the  nape  of  his  neck  between  my 
hands,  breathed  on  his  face,  and  concentrated  my  will  upon  his  disease. 
In  less  than  a  couple  of  minutes  his  meanings  ceased,  the  fit  passed  off, 
somebody  gave  him  a  hup  of  water,  he  rose  and  passed  out  of  the  honse. 
Then. I  climbed  back  to  the  stage  and  lookup  the  thread  of  my  argn- 
ment.  This  simple  experiment  showed,  for  the  thousandth  time,  that 
epilepsy,  one  of  the  most  formidable  of  afflictions  under  orthodox  treat- 
ment, is  quite  amenable  to  the  well-directed  power  ot  the  mesmeric  aura. 
I  hope  it  may  be  remembered  by  all  who  have  the  power  and  the 
wish  to  help  suffering  humanity. 
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We  reached  Bombay  on  the  mominp^  of  September  3  and  were 
affectionately  welcomed.  Among  otbei  visits  I  paid  one  to  Tookaram 
Tatya  at  bis  Bandora  country  boase  where  we  dined  to^tber  in  Hindu 
faohion.  Tookaram  was  a  man  of  tbe  Sadra  cafite  and,  like  all  int^elli- 
gent  persons  of  bis  rank,  felt  thci  pressure  oF  tbe  bibber  castes  fjfalling 
tobim.  To  get  rid  of  this  in  a  measure,  at  least  in  his  own  mind,  be 
had  got  me  to  obtain  tbe  permission  of  the  High  Priest  Snraangala 
to  give  bim  tbe  Pancha  Sila  and  admit  bim  as  a  Baddbist.  At  the 
same  time,  in  view  of  tbe  certain  ostracii^m  of  bis  family  by  Hinda 
society  if  be  openly  seceded,  be  kept  his  status  amonpf  them  and  in  later 
years,  when  Mr?.  Besant's  open  profession  of  Hindaism  and  defence  of 
tbe  Aryan  caste  system,  turned  the  tide  backward,  I  believe  be  reverted 
to  bis  hereditary  faith  with  mncb  zeal.  At  any  rate,  of  late  years  I 
heard  no  more  about  bis  Buddhism.  After  driving  one  lecture  at  Framji 
Cowasji  Hall  to  a  large  audience,  I  passed  on  to  Poona  with  our  col* 
league  tbe  late  Mr.  Ezekiel,  a  member  of  tbe  great  Jewish  family  of  tbe 
Sassoons  and  an  ardent  Kabbalist.  At  bis  house  I  met  a  Rabbi 
Silbermann,  of  Jerusalem,  and  his  wife.  They  were  put  up  in  one  half 
of  a  detached  small  bungalow  in  Ezekiel's  compound  ;  he,  an  old  and 
feeble  man  with  a  middle-aged,  bright  wife  and  a  Hebrew  maid -servant. 
He  wore  tbe  Oriental  costume  as  also  did  Mr.  Ezekiel  Senior,  who 
lived  in  tbe  other  half  of  the  little  house.  I  was  wearing  the  cool 
cotton  Hindu  dress  which  I  find  so  mncb  more  comfortable  than  our 
tight  £nit>pean  costume,  in  the  Tropics,  and  which  I  should  always 
wear  if  tbe  Salvationists  bad  not  vulgarised  it  so  effectually.  The  old 
gentleman  and  I  were  sitting  alone  together  one  day,  be  watching  me 
so  closely  that  I  thought  something  must  be  wrong  about  my  dress, 
but  be  soon  undeceived  me.  Beckoning  me  mysteriously  into  bis 
bedroom,  be  took  from  a  press  a  complete  Jewish  costume,  turban, 
gabardine  and  all  such  as  be  himself  wore,  and  asked  me  to  put  them  on. 
When  I  bb.d  done  so,  he  led  me  by  the  hand  along  the  verandah  to  tbe 
adjoining  rooms,  intimfiting  that  he  was  going  to  pass  me  off  as  a 
Jew.  Entering  into  the  spirit  of  the  joke  I  gravely  saluted  tbe 
Jerusalem  family  after  tbe  Easf'Crn  fashion,  and  was  led  by  my  guide 
across  the  room  to  a  chair.  The  aged  Rabbi  was  sitting  on  a  mat  to  tbe 
left  of  tbe  door,  and  on  my  unexpected  entrance  saluted  me  with  ^irreat 
respect,  pronouncing  tbe  special  form  of  words  nsed  when  greeting  a 
Jerusalem  rabbi.  He  then  begnn  putting  me  a  lot  of  questions  in  He- 
brew and  refused  to  believe  that  I  was  a  mere  Gentile,  when  young 
Ezekiel,  laughing  heartily  at  his  bewilderment,  told  them  who  I  was. 
No,  he  insisted  that  my  nationality  was  too  evident,  and  would  go  on 
with  bis  Hebrew  cro!«8-questioni rig  until  the  facts  had  been  reiterated 
to  bim  over  and  over  again.  His  wife,  sitting  in  a  rocking-chair  over 
against  tbe  side  wall  of  tbe  room,  with  her  maid  on  the  floor  at  her 
feet,  looked  me  over  most  scrutinizin^ly  and  confirmed  her  husband  in 
bis  belief  as  to  my  Hebraic  origin.  "  Why,"  said  she  to  the  maid,  '*  who 
can  deny  it  ?  See,  has  he  not  the  shekifkah  f*  meaning  the  ahining  aura. 
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the  tej<M  as  the  Hindas  oall  it.  Both  the  Ezekiels  were  imnievsely 
amused  at  the  saccess  of  the  old  gentleman's  trick,  and  it  was  gravely 
proposed  that  Mr.  Ezekiel  Senior  and  I  should  he  photographed  together 
in  the  costume,  as  a  souvenir.  Bat  my  stay  at  Poena  was  too  hrief  to 
allow  of  ita  being  done.  I  lootured  once  in  town  on  *'  Aryan  Morals," 
with  the  eminent  Mr.  Rauade  in  the  Chair,  and  once  at  Ferguson 
College  to  1,000  Hindu  boys,  on  "  Education."  The  leading  Native  gentle- 
men were  present.  To  illustrate  my  idea  of  what  bad  education  is,  I 
turned  to  the  nearest  student  and  took  from  him  his  Geography  and 
glanced  at  the  portion  allotted  to  India,  I  found  that  to  the  whole  of  Asia 
— India,  Burma,  Slam,  Ceylon,  Cliina  and  Japan,  were  given  only  seven- 
teen pages  of  description,  while  to  the  United  Kingdom  something  over 
forty  pages  !  Of  course,  I  said,  it  is  most  evident  that  the  compilers  of 
this  book  thought  it  quite  useless  for  Indian  youth  to  know  anything 
about  their  own  Native  land,  its  history,  prodacts,  capahilities,  Ac.,  but 
indispensable  that  they  should  know  about  every  English  county,  its 
resources,  population,  industries,  towns  and  villages,  so  that  th^j 
might  be  prepared  to  make  a  pedestrian  tour  over  there.  What  non- 
sense to  call  that  an  enlightened  system  of  education  ! 

The  last  public  event  during  my  stay  was  a  lecture  at  Hirab&g,  the 
picturesquely  placed  Town  Hall,  on  **  Karma  and  Kismet,"  after  which 
I  left  the  station  for  Hyderabad,  the  Nizam's  capital. 

H.  8.  Olcott. 


DOINGS  OF  THE  DOUBLE. 

[Concluded  from  page  83.] 

THE  noted  author,  Alexis  Krausse,  has  told  a  story  which  presents 
this  subject  in  a  more  impressive  and  convincing  form.  Even 
though  we  regard  the  account  as  fictional,  it  lias  an  aspect  of  genuine- 
ness and  credibility  that  may  not  be  altogether  disregarded.  Indeed, 
however  improbable  the  account  may  seem,  we  will  do  well  to  bear  in 
mind  that  more  things  are  possible  than  we  know  about. 

We  are  introduced  to  a  little  group  at  an  English  mansion  in  the 
country.  There  has  been  a  discoursing  about  ghosts  and  their  doings. 
The  Countess,  who  is  the  entertainer  of  the  company,  affirms  that  she 
thinks  all  reality  a  dream.  A  guest,  Mrs*  Grimstone,  who  has  been 
silent,  now  modestly  ventures  to  differ. 

"  It  has  more  than  once  occurred  to  me,'' says  she,  "thatm^any 
dreams  are  reality,  and  that  some  deficiency  in  our  perception  causes  ns 
to  think  them  unreal." 

She  relates  her  story.  She  is  a  widow  ;  her  husband  had  taken  his 
own  life  to  avoid  disgrjvce.  One  fatal  day  he  had  borrowed  five- 
hundred  pounds  of  a  usurer.  This  individual  is  described  as 
elderly,  with  a  hook  nose,  a  long  white  beard,  and  a  wen -like  protnh^r- 
anoe  like  ptt^r bey's  wattle^  under  l|is.  chin.    Qe.  lives  in  good  atgrie,  ib 
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given  to  talking  aboat  himself,  and  is  objectionably  familiar  with  every 
iroman  who  comes  in  his  way.  For  four  years  this  man  had  kept  his 
debtor  nnder  a  constant  slow  tortare,  and  succeeded  in  fchat  time  in 
flqaeeziog  more  than  six  hundred  pounds  out  of  him  in  instalments  and 
forfeits:  on  account  of  interest,  while  the  original  debt  continued  the 
same.  Meanwhile  he  made  frequent  visits  to  the  house,  and  when  the 
haahand  was  absent  he  would  insist  upon  seeing  tbe  wife.  He  took 
advantage  of  these  opportunities  to  tell  her  of  his  power  to  ruin  her 
baaband  and  sell  their  home.  Finally  hin  persecution  became  so  acute 
and  his  intentions  so  intolerable  that  she  ordered  him  t^  leave  the  house. 
On  going  away  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  husband  demanding  payment  of 
tbe  debt  at  once,  and  threatening  him  if  he  did  not  comply.  The  un- 
happy man  sought  refuge  in  suicide. 

Years  passed,  and  the  bereaved  wife  went  again  into  society  as 
formerly.  She  did  this  for  the  sake  of  her  daughter  Ethel,  now  growing 
up  into  young  womanhood.  In  this  way  it  happened  that  they  joined  a 
house  party  at  Lady  Glover's.  There  were  twenty  in  the  company,  and 
more  came  the  second  day. 

We  come  now  to  the  extraordinary  occurrence  of  the  story. 

While  at  dinner  an  overwhelming  wave  of  depression  came  over 
Mrs.  Orimstone.  When  Lady  Glover  rose  from  the  table,  she  hurried 
to  her  own  room  and  there  gave  way  to  an  hysteric  fit  of  weeping. 
This  relieved  her  and  she  went  down  to  the  company.  There  she  saw 
her  daughter  chatting  with  the  man  whose  persecution  drove  the 
father  to  his  death. 

By  a  little  management,  Mrs.  Grimstone  succeeded  in  calling 
Ethel  to  her.  Presently  the  two  went  to  their  rooms  which  joined  and 
oommonicated  with  each  other.  The  mother  undressed,  bat  finding 
herself  unable  to  sleep,  she  takes  a  book.  Her  attention,  however,  keeps 
wandering,  and  the  face  of  that  old  man  with  the  wrinkled  bag  of  flesh 
onder  his  chin,  seems  to  be  all  the  time  before  her. 

^  I  felt  that  I  could  stand  it  no  longer,''  says  she,  '*  and  flinging 
down  my  book  I  went  into  the  next  room  to  seek  the  companionship 
of  Ethel."  She  finds  her  daughter  sleeping  peacefully.  Then  she 
hears  a  rustling  sound  and,  turning,  she  perceives  something  white 
upon  the  floor.  It  is  a  piece  of  paper  folded  up  small,  whicb  has  been 
thrust  under  the  door  that  led  to  the  corridor. 

Going  back  to  her  own  apartment^  she  finds  the  paper  to  be  an  un- 
signed note.  It  contains  an  appointment  for  an  interview  at  the  last 
door  ou  the  left  of  the  corridor,  by  the  oriel  window.  She  ponders 
anxiously  what  to  do.  She  paces  the  room,  she  flings  herself  npon  the 
bed.     She  thinks  thoughts  which  she  dared  not  recall. 

She  looks  at  her  watch.  It  points  at  half-past  one.  The  note  had 
named  two  o'clock. 

"  Then,"  says  she,  **  I  had  a  new  idea.  And  as  it  matut^d  ih  Day 
braiii,  I  felt  1  should  act  on  it.  My  mind  was  made  up.  I  would  end 
the  tensioii  and  protect  my  child.'' 

2 
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She  rises,  unlocks  the  door,  and  creeps  to  the  end  of  tbe  corridor. 
There  is  a  light  still  bumincf  in  that  last  room.  She  nerves  herself 
for  the  effort,  then  tnrns  the  handle  of  the  door  slowly,  and  peeps  in. 
It  was  his  room.  He  is  standing  before  a  swing-glass,  dressed  aa  he 
was  when  he  was  at  dinner  below.  He  holds  a  pair  of  scissors  in  his 
hand,  and  is  trimming  his  beard. 

''  It  was  the  opportunity  of  a  life-time,"  She  runs  to  him,  seizes 
him  by  the  throat  with  the  strength  of  a  mad  woman,  polls  him  down 
till  he  comes  on  his  back  with  her  knees  on  his  chest  and  her  nails  dag 
deep  into  his  flesh.  When  he  ceases  to  straggle  she  frrasps  the  scissors, 
strikes  the  pointed  blade  through  the  wattle  of  flesh  and  closes  them 
quickly. 

Now  she  feels  light-hearted.  Her  husband  is  avenged,  her  daugh- 
ter protected.  But  her  Nemesis  has  overtaken  her.  Struck  by  the 
]iideou<ness  of  the  bloated  features,  she  covers  them.  Even  then  she 
sees  them  peering  at  her  from  the  looking-glass.  SLe  seises  a  CHndle- 
stick  and  dashes  it  at  the  mirrored  head,  breaking  the  glass  into  fr.ig- 
ments.  Then,  to  her  horror,  every  little  splinter  has  its  reflection  of  the 
counterpart  presentment. 

She  loses  consciousness*  She  remembers  no  more  till  she  finds  her- 
self in  bfd,  with  Ethel  fully  dressed,  bending  over  her.  We  now  come 
to  the  other  side  of  the  story. 

"  I  learned  from  her  that  she  had  been  awakened  shortly  after  one 
o'clock  by  my  talking  in  my  sle^p.  She  had  come  to  me  bat  could  not 
arouse  me.  She  remained  by  my  side,  and  related  hoiv  for  more 
than  an  hour  1  had  muttered  and  tossed  about  as  if  I  had  been  in  a 
high  fever.  Then  I  had  become  quieter  and  dropped  into  a  heavy  sleep. 
Poor  Ethel  had  sat  dozing  in  my  room  all  night  and  was  much  terri- 
fied. 

"  And  then  I  realised  that  it  had  all  been  a  dream."  Hardly  so ; 
as  we  shall  ^ee. 

Mrs.  Orimstone  and  her  daughter  do  not  go  down  to  breakfast  in 
the  morning  till  after  most  of  the  other  guests  have  finished.  Then 
they  are  told  that  *'an  old  gentleman  had  died  suddenly." 

The  informant  explains  that  the  door  of  the  room  had  been  broken 
open,  and  he  was  f»unH  dead  "  He  wa'^n't  murdered,  because  his  door 
ion9  locked  on  the  inside^  and  his  windows  were  shut  and  fastened.  But  if 
you  really  want  to  know,  I  am  told  he  committed  suicide.  The  butler 
ttflls  me  he  killed  himself  with  a  pair  of  scissors,  and  it  is  a  most  pxfra- 
onlinary  thing  ih  it  he  didfi't  rouj^e  the  whole  house,  for  as  he  fell  he 
knocked  over  a  glass  which  is  broken  to  bits.  It  must  have  made  a 
terrific  noise." 

The  sequel  of  the  story  is  eqaally  remarkable.  The  daughter  is 
married  some  year-i  afterward,  and  Mrs.  Orimstone,  being  lonely,  is 
persuaded  to  visit  Lady  G-lover  again.  Happening  t)  be  in  the  library, 
tUe  fldconi  ni^ht  afcer  hnr  arrival,  she   notioes   a  book   on  the    ahelf 
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QpBide  down.  She  takes  it  oat  and  tnms  it.  As  she  does  this,  a  pieoe 
of  paper  fall.s  oat.  Ir.  is  the  note  which  she  had  mentioned  as  picking 
up  in  Ethel's  room  that  terrible  night. 

The  anther  has  warily  evaded  every  direct  attempt  to  solve  the 
enigmas  which  this  stoiy  brings  ap.  He  merely  repv'eseat.s  one  person 
in  the  company  as  sngi^esting  the  whole  as  *Mmngi nation,"  another  as 
'^second  sight,"  a  third  as  '*  hallacination,"  another  as  **  carious 
ooiocidence :"  but  the  Coantess,  more  sstnte,  declares  it  to  be  reality  ; 
and  with  her,  the  more  intaitive  and  intellectible  will  agree. 

While  the  mother  is  in  bed,  in  cataleptic  trance,  her  real  self,  emerg- 
ing, enter^^  the  room  with  fastened  doors  and  windows  and  inflicts  on 
him  the  punishment  of  hiH  crime. 

The  Argosy  contains  an  acconnt  of  a  child  that  had  a  vivid,  though 
perhaps  imperfect  pei-ception  of  this  "  other  self.**  Liurie  Pryce  is 
motherless,  and  has  been  brought  up  by  an  unsympathetic  father  in  a 
cheerless  home.  Every  childish  impulse  has  been  strictly  repressed, 
and  he  is  t-ame  and  spiritless,  neither  hoping  nor  enjoying.  But  he 
talks  to  his  aunt  of  Tom  Robertson,  who  is  in  every  respect  fortunate 
anl  superior.  ^'  Torn  Roberts  »n  is  at  thn  head  of  his  class,**  he 
affirmed  ;  Tom  Robertson  had  a  tire  and  candle  in  his  bed-room  ;  he 
had  a  velvet  jacket;  he  spent  his  holidays  with  an  ancle;  he  had  a 
pony  and  went  out  in  a  boat ;  he  had  climbed  a  mountain  ;  he  had  been 
with  gypsies  ;  he  kept  his  birth  days;  he  had  a  beautiful  mother  and 
a  little  >ister  like  himself ;  he  was  a  little  older  than  Laurie ;  he  had 
a  doif  ;  he  attended  service  in  Westminster  Abbey ;  he  wanted  to  be  a 
jndge  ;  he  had  thrashed  the  bully  of  the  school.  He  also  wrote  verses, 
of  which  this  was  a  sample : 

"  If  your  walls  are  so  narrow 
Ton  can  not  see  far ; 
Knock  a  hole  in  yonr  ceiling 
And  look  at  a  star." 

In  short  this  Tom  Robertson  was  everything  that  Laurie  was  not 
but  wanted  to  be ;  and  what  is  more  significant,  he  was  described  as 
enjoying,  possessing  and  accomplishing  everything  that  the  poor 
starved  Laurie  desired  for  himself. 

At  length  Laurie  takes  cold  and  pneumonia  follows,  to  which  he 
saoenmbs.  During  his  illness  he  sees  Tom  on  the  bed  with  him,  and 
holds  familiar  discourse,  furnishing  both  the  questions  and  the  answers. 

After  his  death,  his  schoolmaster  is  requested  to  invite  Tom  to  the 
funeral.  It  then  transpires  that  there  had  been  no  such  lad  in  the 
sohool,  or  anywhere  in  the  neighbourhood.  He  was  simply  a  person- 
ality of  the  dead  boy's  mind  and  thought,  this  ideal  of  what  poor  Laurie 
wished  to  be — a  fiction  yet  not  fictitious. 

The  aunt  of  the  child  has  not  distinctly  appreciated  this.  When, 
however,  the  supposed  narrator  of  the  story  visits  her  some  months 
later,  she  says  to  him : 
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''  Wbeoaver  J  think  of  oar  dear  Laurie,  it  seeme  easier  to 
Tom  Robertson  whom  I  never  saw.     Lanrie  is  fading  from,  my  mivMi 
like  a  dream." 

"  When  jou  remember  Tom  Roberteon,  yon  remember  Lanrie," 
the  visitor  replies ;  '*"  for  Tom  was — what  Lanrie  lo^ed/' 

She  makes  a  remark  abont  Tom  changing^  as  he  grew  older  ;  to 
which  he  replies  that  he  thought  Tom  was  not  made  of  the  stuff  that 
ohanges  ma  oh. 

At  the  conclusion,  he  mentions  a  scrap  of  paper  which  had  appa- 
rently been  torn  from  an  old  copy  book  and  was  scrawled  over  in  a 
childish  hand  with  the  two  names,  Laurie  Pryce  and  Tom  Robertson, 
and  concludes  with  this  summary  : 

'*  And  this  bit  of  writing  that  I  have  stored  away  in  my  desk  is 
Laurie's  or  '  Tom's' ;  for  where  one  is,  there  is  the  other.  Each  answers 
to.  the  other's  name.  But  what  about  Tom's  mother,  and  the  little 
sister,  and  the  wonderful  uncle,  and  the  dog,  who  all  helped  to  make 
Tom  what  he  was  P  I  have  not  lost  my  own  faith  in  Tom,  and  so  they 
most  be  where  be  is — somewhere." 

We  may  also  believe  that  they  are  all  in  that  world  of  mind  and 
thought  which  is  the  world  of  actual  reality.  Paul  spoke  truly  that 
"  the  things  which  are  seen  are  of  Time,  but  the  things  which  are  not 
seen  are  of  Eternity."  That  there  is  more  of  a  person  than  the  frame- 
work of  the  body  with  the  blood  and  nerve-material,  must  go  without 
telling. 

Each  of  the  accounts  which  have  been  cited  illustrate  this.  The 
child,  Laurie,  apperceives  in  his  ideal  friend  his  own  happier  other  self. 
In  Mrs.  Orimstone,  the  mother  distracted  with  anxiety,  this  duplicate  or 
more  real  selfhood  is  able  to  read  a  note  which  no  bodily  eye  had  seen 
before  her,  to  go  forth  into  a  room  when  no  door  was  unlocked,  to  inflict 
death,  at  the  veiy  moment  when  her  body  lay  upon  her  own  bed  in 
profound  cataleptic  slumber.  The  Station-Master's  story  tells  us  of 
this  personality  continuing  after  the  destruction  of  the  corporeal  struc- 
ture, and  accomplishing  a  murderous  revenge.  I  am  not  vouching  for 
either  of  these  stories  as  literal  fact,  but  I  am  none  the  less  certain  that 
such  things  are  possible,  and  that  they  may,  sometime,  have  taken 
place.  The  counterpart  selfhood  may  make  itself  perceived  and, 
under  certain  conditions,  become  invested  as  with  flesh  and  blood,  in 
order  to  perform  defined  actions.  Our  own  bodies  themselves  are  only 
such  an  investiture,  and  we  are  really  not  material  substance,  but  '^  such 
stuff  as  dreams  are  made  on."  It  is  well  to  accept  statements  with 
caution,  and  to  avoid  all  acquiescing  that  savors  of  blind  credulity ; 
nevertheless  we  may  be  sure  that  as  we  become  teachable  we  shall  leium 
the  more* 

AlEXAKDBB   WtLDKK« 
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THEOSOPHICAL  AXIOMS  ILLUSTRATED. 

The  Pathway  of  the  Soul. 

[^Conclusion  of  No*  III.  from  page  78.] 

LKT  U8   epitomise.     There  appears  to  be  what  we  may   call  a  three- 
fold cyclic  law  pertaining  to  the  pathway  of  the  soul. 

(I).  The  passage  through  the  purely  animal  stage  of  evolution 
somewhat  answering  to  the  idea  of  Hell  in  its  lower  and  larger  aspects, 
iBBlodiiig  the  gratification  of  the  senses  as  they  contact  with  material 
things  oonnnoted  to  them,  wherein  life  after  life  the  soul  is  taking  its 
passage  throngh  what  afterwards  is  seen  to  be  almost  an  eternity  of 
ddbaaemeet*  Having  touched  the  lowest  depths,  its  pathway  now  lies 
onward  and  upward  through  purgatorial  fires  many  and  varied,  until 
the  lieaveoly  Paradise  is  attained  ;  until  the  lower  nature  is  '*  redeemed  " 
and  incorporated  with  the  higher ;  until  perfection  is  attained,  Nirvi^na 
gained  and  union  completed. 

(2).  There  are  occasions,  as  already  noted,  when,  in  a  siugle  life, 
many  vivid  episodes  in  the  three-fold  pathway  are  lived  through  ;  when 
the  lessons  of  many  lives  Heem  to  be  rehearsed  in  one,  giving  a  richness 
and  fulness  to  it  far  beyond  the  measure  of  an  ordinary  life.  The  varied 
esqwrtences  of  pain  and  pleasure,  of  trial,  of  temptation,  of  deliverance 
and  enlargement  are  experienced  with  an  intensity  which  makes  a  vivid 
and  permanent  impress,  thereby  fitting  the  individual  for  some  special 
work.  By  the  rapid  ripening  of  qualities  which  have  been  in  large 
meaenie  previously  attained,  the  soul  now  rises  to  a  high  level— the 
fruition  of  the  long  process  of  many  successive  earth^lives. 

(8).  There  is  lying  at  the  back  of  the  activities  of  thought,  desire, 
Ac.,  what  may  be  termed  a  subjective  experience  of  these  three  states 
of  oonsciousness.  We  must  admit  that  the  soul  is  largely  its  own  factor, 
creating  its  heavens  and  hells  and,  inferentially,  its  purgatories  also. 
Though  its  freedom  of  choice  may  be  more  or  less  within  certain  limits, 
ikeae  are  snfficiently  wide  to  allow  the  creation  of  a  cycle  of  experiences, 
of  fluctuations  in  thought,  feeling  and  desire  covering  the  conditions  indi- 
cated, ae  typified  in  Hell,  Purgatory  and  Paradise.  While  we  are  in 
these  mortel  bodies  in  their  present  stage  of  evolution,  with  changing 
moods,  our  partial  soul  development,  and  the  partially  subdued  animal 
nature,  we  too  frequently  leave  an  open  door  to  the  powers  of  evil ; 
some  temptation  is  presented,  it  may  be  of  a  refined  sort,  yet  still  a 
sweet  morsel  to  self,  and  we  may  suffer  loss  by  its  contact  with  the 
mind  ere  we  are  aware.  We  may,  alas  !  after  making  considerable  pro- 
gress up  the  Mount  of  Purgatory,  slip  back  again  into  the  dark  and 
slimy'  waters  of  the  Pit.  The  failure  may  be  transient,  but  none  the 
less  an  hindrance  and  injury  to  the  soul  in  its  upward  way.  Again,  on 
tdM  oiber  baad,  we  may  fet*>  a  brief  period  outrun  our  normal  oondition, 
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and  enter  into  very  real  relationship  with  the  heavenly  world,  so  that 
all  within  and  ax'ound  us  becomes  tranHformed  and  trans fased  with  the 
sereuitJes,  with  the  atmosphere  of  the  heavenly  plains,  and  the  end  of 
onr  pilgrimage  appears  fall  in  view. 

As  an  illustration  of  one  cycle  of  existence,  of  the  pathway  of  the 
eonl  of  one  fairly  advanced  in  evolotion,  the  **  Pilgrim's  Progress'*  of  the 
incomparable  dreamer,  John  Banyan,  is  of  perennial  interest.  ItresembleH 
all  works  of  art  in  meanin<^  many  things  beyond  that  which  its  creator 
intends  to  convey.  It  is  trae  of  all  men,  bat  especially  trae  of  the  impe- 
rial souls  of  the  race,  that  their  best  work  derives  its  inspiration  from 
the  common  experiences  of  the  human  heart,  Bunyan  is  one  who  by  a 
spiritual  genius  of  no  mean  order,  is  such  an  interpreter  of  these 
experiences. 

Having  drawn  apon  Dante  for  illustrations  of  the  E^ells  and 
Purgatories  lying  in  the  soul's  pathway,  we  will  confine  oarselve^  to  a 
notice  of  the  closing  scenes  of  the  great  Dreamers  Pilgrim  joarney.  In 
order  to  the  completion  of  our  sketch  of  the  pathway,  we  shall  briefly 
pass  in  review  those  experiences  which  follow  the  sucoessfal  passage  of 
the  trials,  toils  and  sorrows  of  the  Path. 

After  taking  his  Pilgrims  through  a  long  series  of  Hells  and 
Purgatories,  as,  the  *  City  of  Destraction,'  the  thunderings  and  voices  of 
*M<>unt  Sinai,'  the  'Sloagh  of  Despond,'  the  combat  with  'Apollyon' ;  the 
awfal  *  Valley  of  the  shadow  of  Death  ;*  '  Vanity  Fair,'  the  silver  mine  of 
*  Demas  the  Apostate,'  and  the  dark  and  foul  dungeon  of  the  grim 
'  Giant  Despair,'  giving  them  ever  and  anon  some  gleams  of  the 
'  Celestial  City,' — the  gloiy  to  be  possessed  at  the  journey's  end,  he 
bringH  them  to  the  *  Delectable  Mountains,'  These  abodes  of  peace, 
with  their  pure  and  serene  atmosphere,  are  in  the  charge  of  the  Shepherds 
whom  he  names  *  Knowledge,  Experience,  Watchful  and  Sincere ;'  indi- 
cative of  the  treasures  of  spiritual  Wisdom  which  the  pilgrim  has  acou- 
mnlated  daring  his  trying,  perilous  and  arduous  journey,  and  of  the 
purity  of  character,  the  restful  peace  and  serenity  of  soul  accruing  there- 
from.    Let  us  quote  : — 

"'  They" — the  Pilgrims — having  escaped  from  the  Castle  of  *  Giant 
Despair,'  into  whose  clatches  they  had  fallen  through  indulgence  of  the 
lower  nature  by  worldly  conformity,  through  the  temptation  to  fleshly 
ease,—  "  went  on  their  way  till  they  came  to  the  Delectable  Mountains ; 
which  mountains  belong  to  the  Lord  of  that  hill,  of  which  we  have 
spoken  before ;  so  they  went  up  to  the  mountains,  to  behold  the 
gardens  and  orchards,  the  vineyards  and  fountains  of  water,  where  also 
they  drank  and  washed  themselves,  and  did  freely  eat  of  the  vine- 
yards. Now  there  were  on  the  top  of  these  mountains,  Shepherds 
feeding  their  flocks,  and  they  stood  by  the  highway  side.  The  pil- 
grims therefore  went  to  them,  and  leaning  upon  their  staves,  as  is  com- 
mon with  weary  pilgrims,  when  they  stand  to  talk  with  any  by  the 
way,  they  asked, '  Whose  Delectable  Mountains  are  these,  and  whoae  be 
the     sheep    that  feed    upom  themP'    8hep.     'These  mountains  ax« 
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Bmanuers  Land,  and  they  are  within  sight  of  His  City ;  and  the   sheep 
also  are  his,  and  He  laid  down  his  life  for  them.'* 

Vilg.  •  Is  this  the  way  to  the  Celestial  City  ?' 

8hep.     *•  Yon  are  jnst  in  the   way.' 

FUg.  '  How  far  is  it  thither  V 

Shep.     *  Too  far  for  any  bat  those  who   shall  p^et   thitber   indeed.' 

PUg.     *  Is  the  way  safe  or  dangerous  ?' 

Shep.  *  Safe  for  those  for  whom  it  is  to  be  safe,  but  transgressors 
shall  fall  therein.' 

Pilg,  '  Is  there  in  this  place  any  relief  for  pilgrims  that  are 
weaxy  and  faint  in  the  way  ?' 

Shep.  *  The  Lord  of  these  mountains  hath  given  us  a  charge  not 
to  be  forgetful  to  entertain  strangers,  therefore  the  good  of  the  place  is 
before  joiu' " 

What  transparent  simplicity  of  style  and  language!  And  yet  what 
depth  of  mystical  meaning  this  delightful  allegory  contains  !  The  weary 
pilgrims  resting  on  their  staves  after  the  storm  and  stress  of  the  diffi- 
cult, the  narrow  Path  they  have  trodden  ;  the  battle  of  life  nearly  won, 
the  end  well  in  view,  as  indicated  by  the  '  Delectable  Mountains  '  on 
which  they  stand.  They  are  now  the  happy  possessors  of  the  garnered 
fruits  of  many  a  battle  with  the  powers  of  evil,  of  which  Knowledgf^, 
Experience,  &c.,  are  the  resultants.  Then  there  are  the  fountains  of 
livini^  water  in  which  the  travel-stained  weary  ones  bathe,  and  of  which 
thpy  drink  ;  also  the  Vineyards,  with  their  juicy  grapes,  emblematic  of 
''angels  food"  of  which  they  freely  partake.  Then  again,  we  have  the 
Shepherd  character  and  calling  of  the  personified  Graces  which  they 
have  acquired,  setting  forth  so  appropriately  the  loving  duty  of  *  feed- 
ing the  flo»k'— -of  ministering  to  others ;  which  is  so  gladly  undertaken  as 
lovinfiT  duty  by  those  who  know  the  needs  and  dangers  of  the  Way,  and 
who  have  some  faint  glimmerings  of  the  *  G-lory'  of  the  '  Celestial  City,' 
that  awaits  the  sncopssful  wayfarer. 

The  Pilgrims  after  having  passed  a  few  more  stages  of  their 
journey,  and  in  their  course  coming  into  some  few  trying  situations, 
whioh,  to  the  Hells  and  Purgatories  previously  passed  through,  and 
now  behind  them,  were  but  as  the  back  waters  of  a  violent  storm,  the 
last  low  meanings  of  a  tempest,  are  now  about  to  enter  the  borderland 
of  the  '  Heavenly  Paradise, '  How  delightful  is  the  word-picturing  of 
the  following  quotation  !  How  realistic !  How  its  mystic  significance 
almost  breaks  through  the  thinly  veiled  allegory !  As  we  read  we 
seem  to  be  standing  with  them  on  the  borders  of  the  '  Heavenly  Land ;' 
and  long  to  pass  within  : — 

*'  Now  I  saw  in  my  dream,  that  by  this  time,  the  pilgrims  were 
got  over  the  Enchanted  Ground  (the  illusions  of  tlie  senses),  and  were 
enterin/ into  the  country    of  Beulah  (' Man-iacre' — *  thy  la"d   shall   be 

*Xaiaoaers  L^ftnd— Gk>d-wicii-uB — the   Lord  of  Life,  the  Self •aaorifioing  Logof, 
the  Diviae  Mao  omoifiad'in  ipaoe. 
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married  ' — Divine  Union)*;  whose  air  was  very  sweet  and  pleasant/  The 
Way  lying  directly  throagh  it,  they  solaced  themselves  here  for  a 
season.  Yea,  here  tliey  heard  continually  the  singing  of  birds,  and  saw 
every  day  the  flowers  appear  on  the  earth,  and  heard  the  voice  of  the 
turtle  in  the  Land.  In  this  country  the  San  shineth  night  and  day  ; 
wherefore  it  was  bejond  the  Valley  of  the  shadow  of  Death,  and  also 
out  of  the  reach  of  G-ianb  Despair  ;  neither  could  they  from  this  place 
so  much  SK  see  Doubting  Castle.  Here  they  were  within  sight  of  the 
City  they  were  going  to  ;  also  here  met  them  some  of  the  inhabitants 
thereof ;  for  in  this  land  the  Shining  Ones  (angels,  great  souls)  common- 
ly walked,  becanse  it  was  upon  the  borders  of  Heaven.  In  this  land 
also  the  contract  between  the  Bride  and  the  Bridegroom  was  renewed  ; 
yea,  here,  as  the  bridegroom  rejoiceth  over  the  bride,  so  did  their  God 
(their  Higher  Self)  rejoice  over  them.  Here  they  had  no  want  of  com 
and  wine,  for  in  this  place  they  met  abundance  of  what  they  sought  for 
in  all  their  pilgrimage.  Here  they  heard  voices  out  of  the  City,  loud 
voices,  saying,  *  Say  ye  to  the  daughter  of  Sion,  Behold  thy  salvation 
cometh  !  Behold  his  reward  is  with  him.'  Here  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  coantry  called  them  The  Holy  people,  the  redeemed  of  the  Loni, 
sought  out,  &c.*' 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  it  is  only  after  the  '  Enchanted  Ground' 
has  been  successfolly  passed  through,  that  the  Land  of  '  Beulah' — 
Divine  Union — ^is  entered  ;  we  are  reminded  of  a  verse  in  the  '  Voice  of 
the  Silence,'  *^  Before  the  Soul  can  see,  the  Harmony  within  must  be 
attained,  and  fleshly  eyes  be  rendered  blind  to  all  illusion."  And 
also  of  the  words  of  a  Christian  Teacher,  '*  These  light  afflietions 
which  are  but  for  a  moment,  work  oat  for  us  a  far  more  exceeding, 
and  eternal  weight  of  glory,  while  we  look,  not  at  the  things  which  ave 
seen,  which  are  fleeting,  bat  at  the  things  which  are  not  seen,  whicb 
are  ejQidnring." 

In  concluding  our  study,  we  can  only  draw  attention  in  the 
briefest  possible  way  to  the  above  sugges;tive  and  soul  eniranoin^ 
quotation.     How  exquisite]   is   the  reference    to   '  Giant  Despair'   and 

*  Doubting  Castle ! '  Agnosticism — a  sad  necessity  in  a  certain  stage  of 
the  Pathway  toward  spiritual  certainties — has  now  received  its  quietus  : 
no  more  will  the  stench  and  the   blackness  of  the   dark  dungeon  of  the 

*  Giant'  trouble  the  serenity  of  the  Pilgrim's  soal.  Here  also  as  they 
bathe  in  the  perpetual  rays  of  the  Spiritual  Sun,  for  there  is  '  no  night' 
in  Beulah-Land,  the  City  to  which  they  are  bound  is  within  sight, 
and  they  are  '*  met  by  some  of  the  inhabitants  thereof,  for  in  this  Land 
the  Shining  Ones  commonly  walked."  How  reminiscent  is  this  of 
some  episodes  of  recent  years  in  which  the  *  Masters  of  Compassion' 
have  been  sighted  by  somn  among  us,  with  our  mortal  eyes !  Yea^  and 
are  there  not  many  others  whose  spiritual  perceptions  realise  the  same 
facts  ?  Who,  though  they  have  not  yet  seen  with  the  outward  eye,  have 
the  inward  eye  opened,  and  so  in  their  measure  partake  of  the  unspeak- 
able joy !   So  that  there  is  to  them  also,  even  now,  a  participaiioTi  in  the 
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'^abandanoe  of  corn  and  wine,  that  they  have  sought  after  in  all  the 
days  of  their  pilgrimage  !  "  And  let  us  note  that  the  peace,  rest  and 
joy  now  attained  is  not  the  resnlt  of  exchange  in  outward  circnm- 
st&nces  (Christiana  and  the  children  may  be  still  in  the  City  of 
Destruction) ;  but  the  happy  change  has  been  wronght,  and  perfect, 
peace  attained,  by  the  removal  of  the  causes  of  inward  friction,  which 
previously  existed  in  the  soul  itself.  Inward  harmony  has  taken  the 
place  of  unrest  and  discord,  through  a  realisation  of  a  Divine  unity  of 
being.  And  now  in  the  quiet  and  '  silence '  of  the  soul,  the  pleasures 
of  spiritnal  sight  and  sound  are  experienced  "yea,  here  they  heard  con- 
tinually the  singing  of  birds,  and  j^aw  every  day  the  flowers  appear  on 
the  earth."  And  thus, '  the  flower  of  the  spirit  blooms  in  the  silence 
that  follows  the  storm  ;  it  grows,  shoots  up,  makes  branches,  leaves, 
and  buds  while  the  battle  lasts, 'and  when  the  whole  nature  has  yielded 
and  become  subject  unto  its  *  Higher  Self  then  comes  the  calm,  the  rest 
the  peace,  the  satisfaction  of  possession,  the  assurance  as  to  the  future, 
and  the  fitting  the  soul  fearlessly  to  face  its  yet  unveiled  enigmas. 

W.  A.  Mayers. 


REINCARNATION  SIMPLY  PUT. 

THE  teaching  of  Theosophy  known  as  E>eincarnation,  or  the  evolution 
of  the  real  individual  or  spirit  of  man,  by  a  succession  of  lives  on 
earth  in  physical  bodies,  is  one  as  familiar  to  the  people  of  the  east  as 
it  is  unfamiliar  to  those  of  the  west.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
views  of  the  people  of  the  west  on  this  subject  centuries  ago,  certain  it 
is  that  it  has  been  so  discarded  by  Orthodox  Cbarch  organizations  in  the 
west  for  successive  generations  that  the  present  generation  of  mankind 
there  have  lost  all  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

This  is  the  more  surprising,  seeing  that  the  western  nations  and 
churches  still,  nominally  at  any  I'ate,  cling  to  the  Jewish  Scriptures  as  the 
text  book  for  the  foundation  for  their  religious  ceaching — Scriptures 
in  which  the  idea  of  returning  entities  to  a  new  life  on  this  physical 
plane  of  consciousness  is  certainly  not  lacking.  At  this  starting  point 
in  life  the  people  of  the  east  have  a  decided  advantage  over  the  children 
of  the  west,  for  they  start  on  the  journey  of  life  with  a  more  or  less  full 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  man  and  the  possibilities  which  lie  before 
him,  while  the  western  youth  starts  with  an  enormous  handicap  in  this 
rcRpect,  and  when  once  the  thinking  or  manasic  faculty  comes  to  be 
awakened,  and  he  begins  to  think  out  the  problems  of  life  and  death  on 
his  own  account,  much  useful  time  is  waKted  in  unlearning  much  of 
what  he  has  hitherto  been  taught,  and  for  a  long  time  he  is  hedged 
round  with  doubts  and  uncertainties  in  this  respect  which  very  mate- 
rially retard  his  progress  in  indopenHent  research  and  self-c<>nscio(i8 
conclusions* 
3 
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The  one-life  theory,  so  generally  cherished  by  the  peoples  of  the 
west,  is  quite  ansatisfactory  to  all  earnest  thinkers  on  such  subjects,  for 
they  see  that  the  lives  of  very  fev7  are  of  such  a  standard  of  perfectional 
purity  when  they  reach  the  death-bed,  as  wonld  be  capable  of  making  a 
heaven  which  rises  to  the  highest  ideal  which  these  solidary  thinkers 
picture  to  themselves  a  heaven  should  be.  To  meet  this  real  difficulty, 
the  authorities  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  have  introduced  the  doc- 
trine of  Purgatory,  a  place  in  the  Spiritual  world,  or  Inner  Sphere  of 
Being,  where  the  ego  or  spirit  of  mar.  is  purged  of  all  the  defilements  it 
may  have  brought  with  it  from  the  physical  plane  of  existence.  This 
doctrine  is,  however,  rejected  without  hesitation  by  all  the  various 
forms  of  Protestant  Churches,  and  the  doubts  of  the  honest  doubter 
remain  unRolved,  and  the  wants  of  the  earnest  seeker  for  a  better  life 
are  not  supplied,  and  a  feeling  of  doubt  and  starvation  necessarily 
prevails  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent  in  all  the  external  churches.  Were 
a  fuller  and  more  general  knowledge  of  Reincarnation  present  in  the 
thought  of  western  people,  a  higher  tone  would  be  given  to  the  religious 
life  and  there  would  be  less  hypocrisy,  shacn,  and  humbug  practised ;  for 
when  people  really  came  to  sincerely  believe  that  they  would  reap  what 
they  sowed,  either  in  the  present  or  a  future  earth-life,  and  that  they 
would  not  by  any  possibility  obtain  freedom  from  the  recurrence  of 
earth  lives  with  all  their  discomfort,  until  they  had  "  paid  the  uttermost 
farthing"  of  all  their  wrong  doings  and  shortcomings  in  the  past,  a 
wonderful  impulse  would  be  given  to  a  higher  and  more  useful  mode  of 
life.  To  aid  in  a  small  way  in  such  a  work,  I  submit  the  following 
extract  from  a  lecture  given  before  the  Auckland  Branch  of  the  Theoso- 
phical  Society  :— 

The  first  announcement  of  the  idea  of  Reincarnation,  or  a  succes- 
sion of  earth  lives,  oft-entimes  comes  with  a  peculiar  and  startling  effect 
upon  some  western  minds.  To  such  minds — minds  accustomed  to  fix 
all  their  thoughts  practically  upon  that  which  is  physical  or  material — 
the  idea  of  the  spirit  or  Ego  inhabiting  a  series  of  physical  bodies,  as 
the  orderly  mode  of  evolving  to  higher  planes  of  thought,  life,  and  being, 
comes  with  a  bewildering  effect.  And  yet  to  all  dispassionate  minds 
it  must  appear  as  if  the  Christian  Scriptures  contained  ample  evidence 
to  support  the  doctrine,  even  were  no  other  considerations  available. 
In  those  books  now  bound  together  and  known  as  the  Bible,  the  state- 
ment is  frequently  plainly  made — made  in  a  way,  and  in  such  express 
terms,  that  it  is  surprising  that  the  doctrine  was  ever  dissevered  from 
the  tenets  of  the  orthodox  church.     •    •    • 

If  we  take  the  case  of  ^he  man  bom  blind,  recorded  in  John's 
Gospel  (IX  Chap.),  we  have  ample  evidence  of  the  common  belief  among 
the  Jews  of  a  plurality  of  earth  lives,  and  also  of  the  operation  of  the 
principle  known  as  Karma  in  theosophical  literature.  The  disciples  asked 
Jesus  who  had  sinned,  the  blind  man  or  his  parents ;  their  opinion  evi- 
dently being  that  as  the  man  was  blind  from  his  birth,  the  blindness 
must  be  some  grave  karmic  effect,  and  that  either  the  man   himself  in 
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a  former  ear ch- life  (for  it  could  not  have  been  in  the  present  life,  as  be 
was  bom  blind)  had  done  something  to  have  justified  such  a  severe 
punishment,  or,  if  the  blind  man  had  not  done  that  wrong  act,  then  the 
act  must  have  been  done  by  his  parents,  for  to  their  minds  it  was 
impossible  that  such  a  great  affliction  could  be  in  existence  without  an 
adequate  cause.  This  last  scripture  reference  to  Reincarnation  is  not 
perhaps  what  would  be  calleda  direct  and  plain  statement  on  the  case, 
and  yet  to  me  it  seems  even  stronger  than  the  direct  statement  of  any 
one  witness  in  support  of  the  fact,  because  it  shows  the  general  belief  of 
the  whole  common  people  on  the  subject — a  doctrine  so  common  that 
everybody  knew  and  believed  in  it. 

If  we  refer  to  the  scene  of  the  Transfiguration  on  the  Mountain 
whither  Jesus  had  taken  bis  disciples,  we  see  it  recorded  that  they  saw 
Moses  and  Elias  or  Elijah  talking  with  him.  According  to  the  state- 
ment placed  on  record,  the  vision  was  seen  by  all  the  disciples  who  were 
with  Jesus  on  the  Mount,  not  by  one  only  ;  and  afterwards  when  the 
subject  was  spoken  of  between  them,  they  referred  to  the  old  tradition 
existing  among  the  Jews  that  Elias  or  Elijah  must  appear  among 
them  in  a  physical  body,  and  live  in  earth  life,  before  the  expected 
Messiah  would  appear.  The  question  was  referred  to  Jesus  for  an  ex- 
planation, and  he  replioi  that  Elias  had  come  already,  and  €hat  the 
people  knew  him  not,  and  that  they  had  done  unto  him  whatever  they 
listed;  no  doubt  here  referring  to  the  fact  that  John  the  Baptist  had 
been  cast  into  prison  for  his  teaching.  Then  it  was  stated  that  the 
disciples  knew  that  he  referred  to  John  the  Baptist  as  being  the  re- 
incarnation of  Elijah. 

On  a  previous  occasion  it  is  on  record  that  while  John  was  in  prison 
he  heard  of  the  wonderful  works  that  Jesus  was  doing,  and  sent  one  of 
his  followers  to  him  to  ask  if  he  was  the  one  they  looked  for,  or  were 
they  to  look  for  another.  The  answer  Jesus  sent  back  to  John  was 
somewhat  vague,  but  he  immediately  told  the  people  who  had  assembled 
around  him  that  Elias  had  already  come,  thus  implying  that  as  the 
forerunner  had  appeared,  he  (Jesus)  was  the  promised  teacher  who  was 
to  follow  the  reappearance  or  reincarnation  of  Elijah  among  the  Jewish 
people  in  a  physical  body. 

Several  other  passages  might  be  quoted  from  the  bocks  comprising 
the  new  Testament,  not  only  implying,  but  more  or  less  clearly  affirming 
the  principle  of  Beincarnation ;  but  perhaps  enough  has  been  stated  in 
this  respect.  The  passages  quoted  not  only  affirm  that  such  is  the 
la-w  of  Nature — the  path  of  evolution — and  that  such  an  idea  was 
practically  universally  present  in  the  minds  of  the  Jews  at  the  time 
Jesus  is  said  to  have  lived  among  them,  but  we  have  seen  that  actual 
instanoes  are  on  record  of  men  having  been  seen,  apparently  in  the 
physical  body,  long  after  they  were  supposed  to  have  been  dead,  and 
that  one  of  these  at  least  was  seen  on  many  occasions  for  a  number  of 
years ;  was  a  teacher  amongst  the  people,  had  followers^  was  cast  into 
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priKon  ;  and  yet  we  ha^e  the  direct  testimony  of  Jesus,  as  recorded  in 
the  Christian  Scriptures,  that  this  same  man  was  the  Reincarnation  of 
that  mysterious  personage  that  appeared  in  the  brief  Jewish  history  as 
recorded  in  the  Bible  ;  a  personage  apparently  selected  for  the  perfor- 
mance of  some  disagreeable  and  dangerous  duty  in  the  days  of  the 
wicked  Kiug  Ahab.  If  in  this  instance  we  were  to  follow  the  ordinary 
mode  of  criticism,  that  one  ckar  and  positive  statement  or  proof  is  worth 
any  number  of  negatives  or  *^  don't  knows,"  this  one  instance  would  settle 
the  question  of  the  truth  of  Reincarnation,  so  far  as  the  authoiity  and 
value  of  the  Christian  Scriptures  are  concerned  ;  for  nowhere  do  we  find 
an  equally  clear  and  positive  statement  against  Reincarnation  as  we  have 
in  favour  of  it  in  the  one  single  case  of  the  re-infleshment  of  the  Ego  of 
Elijah  in  the  person  of  John  the  Baptist.  Indeed,  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  Christian  Scriptures,  there  is  no  passage,  fairly  interpreted,  that 
contradicts,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  doctrine  of  Reincarnation.  Evidence 
of  this  kind  submitted  before  a  jury  coald  not  fail  in  secnring  a  favour- 
able verdict,  for  as  the  clear  and  positive  evidence  is  all  on  one  side, 
and  given  by  one  whom  no  professor  of  Christianity  would  for  a  moment 
directlj  call  in  question,  the  verdict  won  Id  naturally  follow  the  weight 
of  evidence  with  a  just  and  impartial  jury. 

So  tfar,  for  a  superficial  glance  at  the  statement  of  scripture  as  it 
bears  on  the  subject.  And,  so  far  as  the  mass  of  ntankind  is  concerned, 
its  sympathies  have  always  been  on  the  side  of  Reincarnation,  or  some- 
thing akin  thereto  ;  even  as  in  the  western  world  at  the  present  day, 
despite  the  prevalance  of  orthodox  doctrines  to  the  contrary.  7^he  heart 
of  man  in  its  deeper  affections  has  never  sought  after  a  future  where 
all  consciousness  would  be  extinguished,  but  one  in  which  life  and  enjoy- 
ment would  be  experienced,  a  state  or  condition  where  kindness  could  be 
received  and  given,  a  state,  in  short,  where  the  highest  aspirations  and 
the  deepest  affections  of  our  common  nature  would  have  full  and  free 
play.  The  heart  of  man  under  the  mellowing  influences  of  the  experi- 
ence of  life  noer  seeks  after  a  future  which  the  conditions  of  materi- 
alism would  render  necessary,  but  a  prolongation  of  his  better  self, 
purified  and  improved  perhaps  beyond  the  clearly  defined  images  the 
weary  pilgrim  is  at  present  capable  of  forming.  But  the  soul  ever  longs 
for  ar  excelsior,  which  is  always  an  excelsior,  whilst  sojourning  in 
physical  life.  Go  to  any  grave-yard  where  monumental  tablets  or  other 
records  are  erected  over  the  last  resting  place  of  the  dead  personalities 
that  moulder  there,  and  which  in  time  become  united  with  the  elements 
from  which  they  were  originally  formed,  and  each  record  breathes  in 
some  way  the  hope  of  a  life  beyond  the  one  that  has  closed.  How  often 
do  we  find  the  one  latin  word,  Remrgcbm,  recorded  on  a  little  tablet 
or  on  a  more  pretentious  erection,  telling  to  the  living  wayfarer  its 
silent  message,  which  may  be  taken  as  the  hope  of  the  departed,  and 
the  belief  of  his  friends  still  in  the  flesh,  **  I  will  rise  again."  Such  an 
expression  gives  no  intimation  of  a  consciousness  of  extinction,  a  cessation 
of  life,  or  a  cessation  of  being  conscious  that  the  speaker  will  ever  cease 
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to  be  able  to  recognise  that  he  is  himself  and  not  some  one  else.  Rising 
again  implies  all  that,  and  gives  the  impression  that  the  dissolution  of 
the  physical  body  in  no  way  affects  the  conscious  continuity  of  the  life 
of  the  individual.  It  is  an  expression  that  breathes  a  fullness  of  hope 
and  ail  assurance  o^  conscious  life  beyond  the  change  that  we  call 
death.  Other  inscriptions  are  frequently  to  be  met  with,  all  breathing 
the  same  hope  and  assurance  that  the  real  life  of  the  departed  friend 
has  not  ended  by  the  decay  from  age,  disease,  or  accident  to  the 
covering  of  flesh  which  enabled  the  innerself — the  real  I — to  func- 
tion and  act  upon  the  physical  plane  of  existence.  With  the  spirit 
of  man  there  is  no  idea  of  death  or  a  ceasing  to  be,  for  there  is 
a  consciousness,  more  or  less  distinct,  in  each  of  us,  that  as  there 
is  but  one  source  of  life  in  the  universe.  Life  Itself,  and  that  as 
we  all  possess  life,  we  must,  in  some  way,  all  be  rays  from  the 
Source  of  Life,  and  that  as  Lif£  Itself  is  eternal,  the  rays  which 
become  individualised  cannot  cease  to  be,  while  that  from  which  they 
directly  spring  continues.  This  more  or  less  dim  consciousness  probably 
is  the  cause  of  the  ever  present  feeling  in  mankind  that  life  extends 
beyond  the  duration  of  the  physical  body,  and  this  feeling  may  be  due 
to  the  craving  of  the  Spirit-sojoumer  in  material  surroundings  within 
us  for  a  return  to  the  source  whence  he  came.  If  this  be  so,  we  may 
have  here  a  key  to  unlock  the  mystery  that  all  races  of  mankind,  under 
whatever  form  of  Government  they  live,  and  under  all  the  varying 
sodal  conditions  and  different  degrees  of  civilisation  in  which  the 
several  races  of  mankind  exist,  have  a  common  longing  for  a  life  more 
intense,  more  real,  and  more  satisfying  than  that  which  we  experience 
here.  Having  all  come  from  the  same  source,  the  different  races  would 
have  a  more  or  less  marked  longing  for  that  which  is  beyond  the  con- 
ditions of  manifested  life,  and  which  would  vary  according  to  the  stage 
of  evolution  to  which  the  several  races  of  mankind  had  attained. 
Hence  also  the  variations  of  the  same  hope  and  the  same  aspiration 
which  have  been  recorded  as  everywhere  present  in  a  more  or  less 
definite  form  wherever  units  of  the  human  race  are  to  be  found. 

Take  another  idea,  that  which  is  conveyed  in  another  common 
saying,  which  passes  glibly  over  the  tongues  of  many  who  pay  but 
little  attention  to  the  truths  which  it  silently  conveys.  How  often  some 
hear  all  classes  of  people  remark  upon  the  death  of  any  person,  that 
he  has  joined  "  the  great  majority."  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  when 
you  have  heard  this  phrase  repeated,  to  enquire  what  it  means  ?  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  common  phrase,  which  so  many,  cultured  and 
nnonltured  alike,  make  use  of,  bears  very  strongly  upon  the  point  we  are 
now  discussing.  To  join  "  the  great  majority"  surely  implies  the  idea 
that  the  departing  friend  is  going  to  join  a  crowd  greater  in  number 
than  the  conscious  entities  living  on  the  earth  ;  for  no  one  would  thus 
speak  of  those  who  have  gone  before  if  he  were  convinced  that  the 
departed  ones  were  lifeless,  without  existence  in  any  form,  and  that  the 
whole  inner  and  outer  organization  had  become  dissolved,  and  that  the 
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sabstances  which  had  once  constitnted  our  departed  friends  had  become 
dissolved  into  their  etberic  elements.  In  snch  a  case  there  wonld  be 
no  majority  to  join,  and  the  phrase,  which  is  the  expression  of  a  con- 
scions  hope  in  the  human  breast,  would  be  utterly  without  meaning  on 
point.  But  the  deeper  springs  in  the  heart,  being  conscious  probably 
upon  higher  planes  of  being  than  those  which  the  human  brain  can 
sense,  tell  of  throngs  of  those  whose  associations  will  be  more  heartily 
enjoyed  when  the  veils  of  flesh  ai'e  rent  from  top  to  bottom,  thus  per- 
mitting a  free  passage  to  the  land  of  light  beyond. 

Talce   another  consideration   to   show   the   reasonableness  of  the 
doctrine  or  theory  of  Reincarnation.    At  present  I   am  not  speaking   to 
the  agnostic,  or  to  him  who  has  already  decided  the  question  to  his  own 
satisfaction  that  man  consists  only  of  that   which  is  material  and  con- 
ditioned and  consequently  impermanent ;  but  I  speak  to   the  far  larger 
number  who  look  upon  man  as  being  a  compound  creature  consisting  of 
that  which  is  not  cognizable,  generally  called  the  spirit,  as    well  as  the 
physical    covering.     All  those  who  believe    in   the   continuity   of   life, 
who  look  forward  to  what  is  called   *'  a  life  hereafter/'  must  admit  the 
possibility  of  spirit  existing  without  a  physical  covering.     That  such  is 
so  is  easily  seen — seen  in  every   household  in  the  land   when    what  is 
called  death  of  any   of  its  inmates   takes   place.     When    that  change 
occurs,   witness  the  difference    that   supervenes.     The    body   of   onr 
departed  friend  who,  a  few  hours,    a  few  days,   or  a  few  weeks   ago,  as 
the  case  may  be,  was  instinct  with  life  and  vigour,  energy   and   power, 
now  lies  motionless  and  still.  Nobody  is  there  which  any  one  can  recog- 
nise and  identify.     The  eyes   are  there,    but  they  see  not ;  the  ears   are 
there,  but  they  hear  not ;  the  organs  of  speech  are  still  there,  but  are  for- 
ever silent ;  and  the  brain  is  also  there,  which    was  the  physical  organ 
of  the  mind,  but  it  is  no  longer  the  medium  by  which  the  thoughts   and 
emotions  of  the  individual  life  are  made  known  upon  the  physical  plane. 
The   body  has  become  like  a  house  without   a   tenant,   and    with   the 
departure  of  that  tenant  has  gone   the  vital   force  -  which  animated  the 
whole  structure.     Few  can  thoughtfully  look  upon   the  dead  body  of  a 
friend,  though  outwardly   the  body  seems  the  same,  without  recog- 
nising that  the  tenant  or  Ego  has  gone — ^retreated  for  a  time    to   an 
inner  sphere  of  life,  carrying  with  it  all  the  consciousness,   thought, 
recollection,  and  experience  which  enabled  it  to  possess  that  oonscions- 
ness  by  which  it  recognised  an  individual   self- existence.     This   is  the 
permanent  part  of  man,  and  as   it  has  once  been  in  a  state  or  condition 
of  incarnation,  we  may  assume  that  snch   a  condition   was   effected  in 
accordance  with  natural  laws.     This  having  once  been  accomplished, 
proves  its  possibility  and  its  orderliness,    which  shows  it  to  be  within 
the  scope  of  Nature's  orderly  operating,  and  if  an   event  has  once  oc- 
curred in  a  sequential  way,  who  will  say  that  under  given  conditions  a 
similar  occurrence  will  not   again   take  place.     It  seems   to   me  that 
those  who  deny  the  doctrine  or  theory  of  Beincamation  admit  too 
much  or  too  little  wh^n  they  admit  that  within   the  physical  body  of 
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manthareis  a  spirit  or  Ego  funotioniug  tbrough  the  phygioal  frame. 
Having  admitted  that  the  spirit  or  Ego  of  man  has  onoe  been  incarna- 
ted aooording  to  ordinary  evolutionary  law»  they  must  be  prepared 
to  proTe  that  suoh  a  law  can  only  work  once  in  the  case  of  each 
indiTidnal,  or  admit  what  Theosophy  claims,  the  possibility  of  that 
mnJiipHcity  of  incarnations  for  each  E^o  that  will  be  sufficient  to  free 
it  from  all  defects  which  may  have  been  acquired,  and  all  defects  which 
may  arise  from  imperfect  development.  It  does  not  seem  that  a  middle 
XXMiiion  is  logically  possible;  for  the  making  of  the  first  admission,  the 
possibility  and  the  practicability  of  incarnation,  which  none  seek  to 
deny,  as  living  examples  are  everywhere  to  be  found,  opens  the  door  for 
the  driving  home  of  the  argument   without  reservation. 

When  we  look  at  it  from  another  point  of  veiw,  we  cannot  fail  to 
recognise  the  reasonableness  of  the  theosophical  view,  that  the  principle 
of  fieincamation  is  the  operative  law  for  the  evolution  of  man.  We 
should  remember  that  in  all  countries  where  the  vital  statistics  are 
carefully  recorded,  it  is  found  that  the  average  duration  of  life  is  between 
30  and  40  years.  If  the  examination  were  so  extended  that  all  the 
hmnan  race  were  included,  a  very  mnch  lower  average  wonld  no  doubt 
be  obtained,  thns  leaving  the  years  available  for  man's  advancement 
in  each  earth-life  or  incarnation,  very  limited  indeed.  Taking  the 
most  probable  average,  sa  j  about  35  years,  what  opportunity  is  there 
in  that  short  period  for  man  to  have  much  success  in  bringing  his  lower 
nature  into  thorough  subjection  to  the  higher  moral  law,  not  to 
mention  spiritual  elevation  ?  Quite  one  half  of  the  average  duration 
of  life  would  be  spent  in  youth  when  no  improvement  in  the  direction 
indicated  is  likely  to  be  possible,  however  useful  that  period  of  life  may 
be  in  laying  the  foundation  of  intellectual  improvement.  Then,  during 
the  latter  half  of  the  average  period,  all  real  reformation  would  have  to 
take  place — the  subduing  of  youthful  desires,  controlling  of  physical 
appetites,  and  the  elimination  or  perfect  subjugation  of  our  animal 
instincts,  &c.  When  we  remember  that  one  third  of  the  whole  of  that 
period  will  be  consumed  in  sleep,  a  portion  necessarily  [p  Ed]  in  sickness, 
at  least  another  third  in  actual  work  of  some  kind  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  a  living,  some  in  play  and  amusement,  and  some  devoted  to 
social  duties,  we  see  how  little  time  is  really  left  in  one  average  earth  •'life 
to  take  the  unruly  principles  in  us  in  hand,  or  in  which  to  even  set  about 
the  necessary  preliminary  work  of  self-examination,  self-restraint,  Ac. 
It  is  only  when  we  look  at  the  matter  in  a  thoroughly  dispassionate 
frame  of  mind,  and  take  ail  the  circumstances  of  our  life  into  considera- 
tion, that  we  fully  realise  how  very  little  time  is  left  to  each  of  us  on  an 
average, for  genuine  moral  advancement,  and  many  know  how  difficult  it 
is  to  eliminate  and  thoroughly  master  our  radical  defects  of  character. 
Mastering  one  defect  would  not  fit  us  for  everlasting  bliss  !  To  be  fit  for 
that — fit  for  constant  association  with  those  perfected  beings  of 
-whom  we  read  in  our  scriptures  as  well  as  in  the  scriptures  of  the  peoples 
of  the  east,  we  have  to  be  perfect  in  all  respects  as   they  are,  just  as 
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Jesas  told  his  disciples  (Matt.  Y.  48).  "  Be  perfect,  even  as  your  Fathei- 
who  is  in  Heaven,  is  perfect."  To  be  that  implies  not  only  the  elimina- 
tion of  those  principles  in  our  characters  which  prompt  ns  to  tell  a  lie  when 
canght  doing  something  wrong,  to  get  angry  at  any  provocation  that 
may  come,  and  ro  forth,  bat  actually  to  rise  to  a  plane  of  conscions- 
ness  where  sach  thoughts,  feelings,  and  emotions  have  no  existence, 
having  been  lived  down  until  there  is  no  responding  quality  or  prin- 
ciple in  our  nature  to  vibrate  to  any  such  inharmonious  jarring  which 
comes  fr^m  the  outside,  or  our  material  encasement.  It  requires  but 
little  earnest  thought  on  the  matter  by  any  one,  to  see  that  our  average 
earth -life — or  even  the  prolonged  life  of  old  Parr — would  be  quite 
insufficient  for  the  work  to  be  accomplished.  A  little  earnest  effort 
along  practical  lines  will  soon  convince  any  one  how  difficult  it  is  to 
subject  all  the  desires  and  qualities  born  of  the  flesh  to  a  condition  where 
they  will  be  dumb  forever. 

Besides,  a  single  earth-life  would  necessarily  produce  a  class  of  one- 
sided people.  How  little  of  the  knowledge  now  available  in  all  branches 
of  human  activity  on  the  material  plane  could  be  acquired  in  a  single 
earth-life,  and  as  the  destiny  of  man  is  to  attain  to  a  God* like  position, 
we  could  hardly  have  much  respect  for  a  God  who  was  comparatively  igno- 
rant of  various  branches  of  knowledge  with  which  numbers  of  the  human 
family  still  in  the  flesh  were  fairly  well  acquainted,  let  alone  the  higher 
branches  uf  knowledge,  respecting  the  inner  laws  of  being  of  which  we 
are  at  present  ignorant,  but  whose  efPects  we  often  see.  No ;  whichever 
way  we  choose  to  view  the  subject,  when  we  look  beneath  the  surface 
we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  a  single  earth-life — even  one  of 
unusual  duration — is  far  too  short  to  enable  us  to  undertake  the  work 
required  of  ns,  and  to  reach  that  'position  which  we  believe  it  is  man's 
birthright  to  attain.  But,  given  the  necessary  rebirths,  under  all  the 
vai*ying  conditions  existing  in  the  present  manifested  world,  we  see  no 
reason  why  the  Ego  or  spirit  of  man  should  not  in  course  of  time  attain 
to  an  extent  of  knowledge  and  a  perfectibility  of  character  which  will 
leave  nothing  further  to  be  desired.*  *  * 

Having,  I  hope,  shown  that  the  doctrine  or  theory  of  Reincarna- 
tion is  not  only  in  sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  the  Christian  Scriptures, 
and  in  strict  accord  with  their  express  teachings,  and  that  no  scripture 
statement  is  anywhere  made  to  the  contrary  ;  and  also  that  the  position 
can  be  supported  by  many  arguments  and  considerations  which  come 
home  to  the  majority  of  us,  let  us  glance  for  a  short  time  at  the  effect 
that  a  universal  knowledge  of  Rreincarnation  and  its  twin  doctrine, 
Karma,  is  likely  to  prodace  upon  the  life  and  conduct  of  mankind.  How 
often  do  we  read  and  hear  of  people  overburdened  with  the  consequences 
of  rash  and  reckless  financial  transactions,  seeking  to  terminate  their 
existence,  as  they  imagine,  by  some  of  the  many  forms  of  suicide  in 
common  use  at  the  present  time.  When  various  forms  of  moral  wrong 
are  done,  or  when  persistent  disregard  to  the  laws  of  the  realm  form  a 
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princsiple  of  life,  and  when  escape  is  no  longer  possible,  how  often  is 
the  snioidal  panacea  resorted  to  in  the  hope  and  belief  that  by  the 
oofnunission  of  one  rash  act  a  complete  blank  for  the  f  atnre  will  be  made, 
an  annihilation  of  conscionsness  will  be  secured.  A  correct  knowledge 
of  the  coostitntion  and  nature  of  man  could  not  fail  to  be  beneficial  in 
all  such  cases.  A  koowledge  that  life  is  endless,  that  though  we 
may  destroy  the  physical  body  we  cannot  destroy  the  life  conscious- 
ne»a  of  the  real  individual  or  ego  in  each  of  us  when  separated  from 
the  physical  encasement,  cannot  fail  to  be  helpf al  in  all  cases  where 
man  seems  to  become  overwhelmed  by  the  consequences  of  bis  own  acts* 
All  such  acts  as  suicide,  and  indeed  all  forms  of  wrong  doing,  no  doubt 
proceed  primarily  from  ignorance,  for  I  would  be  inclined  to  think 
that  when  full  knowledge  exists  of  the  true  nature  of  things,  when  man 
is  capable  of  distinguishing  the  real  from  the  unreal,  and  when  the 
conseqaences  which  follow  from  pursuing  a  course  opposite  to  orderly 
law  is  comprehended,  the  most  of  the  wrong  doing  that  goes  on  in  the 
world  will  cease  at  once.  When  man  reflects  upon  the  indestructible 
character  of  life,  and  that  life  for  us  will  be  continuous  whether  we 
wish  it  or  not,  higher  and  better  views  will  become  the  rule  of  life, 
and  man  will  be  all  the  better  and  all  the  happier  for  knowing  his  trne 
position  in  the  scale  of  evolution  ;  and,  possessing  that  knowledge,  he  is 
more  likely  to  fall  in  with  the  nataral  laws  in  connection  therewith 
than  he  is  in  his  present  insufficiently  educated  state  on  this  point.  A 
knowledge  of  the  continuous  character  of  life,  and  a  full  belief  therein, 
cannot  fail  to  produce  beneficial  changes  in  the  mode  of  life,  and  in  the 
interaction  of  that  life  with  all  the  other  lives  it  comes  in  contact  with.  The 
power  of  an  endless  life  is  something  we  can  scarcely  cognize;  and  when 
we  think  of  the  possibilities  of  doing  good  that  such  a  condition  places 
within  the  reach  of  us  all,  when  the  life  is  wisely  directed,  we  begin  to  realize 
the  possibilities  of  advancement  in  the  scale  of  being  that  the  most 
advanced  can  butbarely  sense.  Although  this  continuous  life  may  be  broken 
on  the  physical  plane  by  short  periods  of  rest,  that  circumstance  need  not 
interfere  with  the  unbroken  continuity  of  the  life's  conscious  exertions 
when  they  are  directed  along  the  lines  of  Nature's  laws  in  an  unselfish 
manner.  Neither  need  the  change  of  a  physical  body,  occasionally,  have 
any  more  int'erruption  or  efPect  in  the  continuance  of  the  life  work  than  a 
change  of  garments  in  the  present  life.  The  consciousness  of  individual 
life  and  effort  would  be  one  unbroken  line,  broadening  and  brightening 
as  difficulties  were  surmounted   and  self  con|uest  obtained. 

And  the  ever  present  knowledge  of  the  ceaseless  operation  of  the 
law  of  Karma  cannot  fail  in  having  both  a  restraining  effect  upon  man 
by  preventing  him  from  obeying  the  passionate  impulses  of  his  lower 
nature,  as  well  as  a  helpful  and  an  encouraging  one  upon  those  who 
are  striving  earnestly  to  bring  their  external  nature  into  line  with  the 
highest  and  purest  aspirations  of  their  better  inner  life.  When  manfully 
realises  that  as  he  sows  so  shall  he  reap ;  that  if  he  sow  seeds  of  discontent 
and  discord  he  will  sooner  or  later  reap  such  a  crop  ;  that  if  be   trample 
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upon  6he  rights  and   privile^s  of  others  for   selfish  gains  and  social 
advantages,  the  day  will  assuredly  come  when  he   will   undergo  a  like 
experience,  mutnal  sympathy   and  good   fellowship    would   not  be  so 
rare  qualities  among  mankind  as  they  are  at  present.  A  living,  oonscioos 
knowledge  of  such  truths  conJd  not  fail  in  having  a  restraining  and  a 
modifying  inflaence  upon  the  life  of  many  who  are  not  now  subject  to 
any  such  restraint  simply  because  they  are  not  aware  of  the  existentre 
of  such  a  law.     Given   a  knowledge   of  such    principles  as   have    been 
briefly  referred  to,  .sooner  or   later   they  would  begin  to  tell    upon   the 
quality  of  the  life  being  led.   Gradually  the  thought  would  find  a  lodg- 
ment in  the  mind,  that  the  posseesor  of  such  knowledge  was  not  exactly 
in  the  same  position  as  when  he  knew   nothing  of  those  things.     The 
consciousness  of  knowledge  would  sooner  or  later  bring  with  it  a  sense 
of  responsibility  for  that  knowledge,  and  then  the  day  of  trial  will  have 
come,  Mnd  a  decision  will  have  to  be  arrived  at  as  to  whether  the  know- 
ledge is  to  be  discarded  or  made  a  living  power  in  the  life.  The  question 
is  a  momentous  one.     Upon  the  right  answer  to  it  depends  the  future 
progress  of  the  individual,   whether  rapid  or  slow  ;  whether  he  follows 
by  and  devious  ways  or  whether  he  will  aim  at  reaching  his  goal  by 
the   nearest  possible  route,  irrespective  of  the  roughness  of  the  way  and 
the  difficulties  which  may  lie  in  his  path.     It  is  a  question  each  in- 
dividual has  to  settle  for  himself  or  herself.    In  this  matter  no  substitu- 
tionary proceedings  will  find  place.    Eack  will  have  to  lie  on  the  bed  he 
makes.     The  child  once  bom  and  having   begun  an  independent  life, 
ean  no  more  retiirn  to  the  dependent  life  it  once  enjoyed  ;  so  the  person 
who  once  acquires  advanced  knowledge  of  any  kind  can   never  again 
return  to  his  iojcvaev  state  of  ignorant. ;  and  whatever  responsibilities 
the  piroper  use  of  his  knowledge  may  entail,  he,  and  no  other,  will  have 
to  bear  the  responsibility. 

W.  Will. 
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REMARKS  ON  EVOLUTION* 

N  directing  one's  thoughts  upon  any  abstruse  object,  and  attempting 
to  visualize  the  various  stages,  it  appears  eminently  necessary  to 
retain  constantly  in  view  that  the  fundamental  laws  of  nature  act 
invariably  "  below- as  above  "  and  "  above  as  below.  "  When  it  appears 
to  be  not  so,  it  is  caused  by  imperfect  observation  or  the  faulty  logic  of 
the  observer  and  thinker.  One  of  the  frequently  misapprehended 
processes  of  nature  is  that  forming  the  subject  of  this  paper. 

Evolution  is  a  word  much  bandied  about,  but  whether  its  meaning 
is  so  well  understood  as  is  requisite  for  arriving  at  a  fair  comprehension 
is  not  so  certain.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  as  many — shall  i  say 
"mind-pictures  '*  of  what  it  represents,  as  there  are  thinkers;  hence 
each  contending  for  his  own,  arranges  his  forces  in  a  direction  diifiereiit 
from  all  others  and  is  apt  to  attack  phantoms  instead  of  realities. 
•  Bead  before  Adelaide  Branch  Theos,  Soo„  23,  5,  97,  by  J.  G,  O.  Tepper, 
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Without  pretendiTi^  for  a  moment  to  be  myself  above  this  same 
level,  I  shall  try  to  present  my  own  ^'phantom,*'  and  give  a  definition  of 
fivol«tiion  aecording*  to  my  own  refieotive  thoughts,  evolved  by  observed 
facte  and  the  expressed  opinions  of  higher  intelleota,  theoeopbioa)  and 
seieatific,  nrhich  have  oome  ander  my  hoviible  Gognisance. 

In  »  paper  recently  read  at  one  of  our  Sunday  morning  meetings 
it  "was  contended,  that  Man  was  the  first  created — or  rather  evolved — 
and  not  the  animals,  as  taught  by  ordinaiy  "scientists."  Now  we  must 
first  make  sure  of  the  correct  definitions  of  "  Man  "  and  "  Animals,  "  that 
is,  what  we,  or  on p  books  and  teachers,  mean  by  these  terms,  before  pro- 
ceed incr  to  announce  a  verdict.  After  that,  we  have  to  make  sure  of  what 
we  understaitd  by  ^*  evolution,"  and  then  to  make  equally  sure  of  the 
road  we  select  or  they  have  atkipted  (that  is,  the  direction  our  or  their 
thonghts  are  taking)  to  anive  at  oertain  final  conclusions. 

When  we  speak  of  "  Man"  in  ordinary  parlance  we  mean  a  being 
embodied  in  a  form  similar  to  our  own,  differing  in  minor  details,  but 
similar  in  type  of  structure.  Then  this  form  we  conceive  to  be  provided 
with  certain  qualities,  the  most  essential  being  the  capacity  of  reason- 
ing, that  is,  from  observed  or  learned  facts,  etc. — the  known — to  find 
the  unknown,  i.e.,  what  we  have  neither  observed  nor  have  been  taught. 
We  would  not  call  a  jelly-fish -like  form  by  that  name,  no  matter  how 
"  human-like"  its  reasoning  capacities  were.  The  "  Secret  Doctrine," 
however,  speaks  of  a  *^  human  polyp"  and  states  expressly,  if  I  remember 
rightly,  that  the  earlier  root-races  had  neither  the  present  form  of  man, 
nor  his  intelligence  (were  mindless).  Hence  in  the  modern  acceptance 
of  that  name,  these  behrgs  were  not  men,  although  the  present  races 
descended  (or  more  correctly  asoended)  in  a  direct  amd  unbroken  line, 
from  these  not-** man-like"  forms.     What  were  they  ? 

Let  us  now  consider  what  we  can  make  of  the  term  **  animal." 
The  conscious  or  unconscious  idea  in  the  mind  of,  I  think,  the  great 
majority  of  people  is,  that  animals  are  things,  that  breathe,  feed,  can 
move  their  limbs,  change  places  at  will,  multiply  in  various  ways  (by 
fission,  budding,  eggs  or  living  young),  but  because  they  difi^r  from  man 
m  flbftpe  «nd  ih«bit,  cannot  have  tnteUigesioe,  3?eaeoning,  or  feeling 
«kin  to  ifcieir  own  !  That  this  definition  is  cmde,  incoruect,  and  illogi- 
'eal,  and  itherefore  untrue,  in  reality,  though  apparently  according 
to  fac^,  I  ilhall  not  try  to  prove  now,  but  content  myself  with  saying 
«h«t  it  is  wholly  doe  to  inoorreot  «nd  «uperfi©ial  observation  of  a 
United  number  of  forms  and  individuals,  and  besides,  frequently 
ocmterted  by  piCoonoeived  cKPtificially  imlmed  notdoDS. 

"  As  above,  so  below" !  The  functtons  and  requirements  of  animals 
bfliBg  MoJi^wt,  we  are  «Bot  justified  in  denyii^ .  them  intelligence, 
x«B8CMiig  capacities  and  cmotioaB,  notwithstanding  dissimilarity  in 
fmnt — 4h»se  differing  in  degree,  not  in  essence.  There  is  therefore 
aothinf^  vemAting  in  allBgiog  that  the  early  anoestors  of  present  man 
aaimal  forms,  tfcat  ixresent  day  man  was  evolved  from    not- 
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man,  i.(?.,  animals,  with  the  present  mental  and  bodily  capacities  latent, 
bat  eminently  fitted  for  the  general  conditions  then  prevailing. 

Modern  man  and  animals  given,  the  qnestion  arises,  how  are  they 
related  to  each  other  ?  It  is  patent  to  the  most  superficial  thinker  that 
some  relation  does  exist,  seeing  that  in  general  type  and  form  of  bodily 
structure,  in  typical  functions  and  requirements,  nay,  even  in  emotional 
and  intellectnal  performances  much  similarity  is  manifested,  differing^ 
merely  in  degree  from  those  of  man.  By  universal  consensus,  however, 
man  is  regarded  as  by  far  the  most  perfectly  formed  and  his  reasoning 
powers  as  being  developed  far  beyond  those  of  all  other  creatures,  at 
least  potentially. 

There  are  two  main  theories  in  regard  to  this  relationship,  into 
which  all  others  merge,  viz.,  that  of  creation,  or  the  older,  (?)  and  the 
more  modern  one  of  evolution.  The  first  assumes  that  man  as  well  as 
the  animals  were  brought  into  the  world  in  their  present  forms  and 
diversity,  and  with  all  their  bodily  and  mental  peculiarities ;  the  other 
contends,  that  all  resolted  in  the  course  of  time  from  one  or  a  few 
fundamental  types,  possessing  an  inherent  power  to  vary  little  by 
little,  according  to  conditions  prevailing  in  the  environment,  of  indivi- 
duals, quality  of  food,  etc. 

No  direct  evidence  has  ever  been  discovered  by  man  of  the  creative 
theory,  though  diligently  searched  for  by  trained  observers  anxious  for 
the  discovery  of  the  truth  (and  Dothiag  but  the  truths  ;  hence  it  is  only 
held  now  by  the  blindly  believing,  the  uninformed  and  the  unintelli- 
gent. 

The  case  is  far  different  with  the  evolutionary  theory,  for — in  a 
fragmentary  way,  it  is  trae— evidence  is  available,  daily  and  abundantly, 
that  within  comparatively  short  periods  forms  are  produced  more  or 
less  unlike  their  distant  progenitors,  from  whom  they  are  known  to 
have  descended  in  an  unbroken  line  of  parents  and  children,  but  by 
steps  so  gradual  that  none  bnt  the  keener  specialists  can  detect  the 
differences  between  parent  and  child.  Stock-breeders,  dog  and  pigeon 
fanciers,  depend  on  these  characteristics  for  their  success. 

Although  the  theorem  may  be  accepted  unchallenged  by  many,  in 
its  general  aspect,  the  case  is  different  when  applied  to  specific  forms. 
Opinions  and  conclusions,  arrived  at  by  equally  capable  students,  may 
differ  widely  as  to  the  connection  between  analogous  forms,  as  both 
largely  depend  upon  preconceived  notions,  and  the  sum  of  reflective  or 
intuitive  thought  and  knowledge  brought  to  bear  upon  each  problem ; 
for  similar  form  does  not  necessarily  indicate  the  safhe  origin^  nor  do 
dissimilar  ones  require  dissimilar  progenitors. 

Investigations  are  conducted  in  two  modes,  viz.,  the  synthetical  and 
the  analytical.  The  first  follows  that  of  nature's  own  proceedings,  and 
starts  from  a  simple  primary  form  as  the  ascertained  or  conjectural 
base,  and  upon  this,  and  from  this,  builds  up  all  the  various  forms 
^ound  existing,  and  according  to  their  observed  affinities,    adding  point 
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after  point,  until  arriving  at  the  present  state,  and  even  may  speculate 
with  some  certainty  apon  some  fntnre  result.  This  is  the  mode  adopted 
in  the  **  Secret  Doctrine."  The  analytical  method  is  now  almost 
aniver»ally  adopted  by  our  schools,  universities  and  men  of  science.  It 
proceeds  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  starting  from  the  now  existing 
forms  tries  by  close  observation  and  logical  reasoning  backwards,  to 
arrive  at  some  plausible  conception  of  their  connection  and  origin  as 
separate  varieties,  species,  genera,  families,  orders,  and  sub-kingdoms, 
and  to  elncidate  tho  causes  wbich  led  to  their  divertrence,  if  considered 
to  have  once  belonged  to  the  same  stock,  as  also  to  guess  at  the  relative 
time  the  separation  took  place.  Thus  the  analytical  method  is  that  of 
present-day  science.  But  what  is  science  ?  Some  people  regard  it  as 
something  wholly  different  from  every-day  knowledge  or  what  is  com- 
monly understood  by  "  common  sense,"  and  treat  it  as  if  it  were  opposed 
to  the  latter.  But  this  is  really  not  the  case,  for  in  point  of  fact 
science  is  no  more  nor  less  than  common  sense  extended  to  the  ntmost 
limit  attained  by  human  mtellect,  with  its  premises  and  conclusions  ex- 
pressed in  precise  terms.  Trained  observers  succeeding  each  other,  and 
each  adding  something  to  the  mass  of  facts  already  accumulated,  the 
mass  of  the  known  increases  continually,  and  has  now  become  so  formid- 
able that  ^^  Science  "  has  long  since  become  split  up  or  divided  into 
sciences ;  each  dealing  more  or  less  exclusively  with  a  part  of  world- 
knowledge,  the  facts  of  which  bear  a  certain  family  likeness,  as  for 
example,  mathematics,  tho  science  of  number  and  dimensions,  etc. 

All  these  sciences  are  really  not  fundamentally  separate,  but 
interpenetrate  each  other,  each  modifying  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by 
others,  and  being  modified  by  theirs.  As,  perhaps,  no  ordinary  human 
brain  is  capable  of  mastering  all  the  facts  and  details,  and  very  few 
dare  to  aspire  to  even  an  elementary  grasp  of  the  whole,  students  divide 
the  work  among  themselves,  and  devote  their  attention  to  one  or  a  few 
lines  of  research  only,  according  to  personal  predilection. 

As  few  students  can  cultivate  science,  or  even  their  own  speciality,  for 
the  love  thereof,  but  are  compelled  to  make  it  supply  their  daily  needs 
or  luxuries,  intensiveness  is  developed  at  the  cost  of  extensiveness,  so  as 
to  make  their  particular  acquisitions  and  discoveries  of  "  practical  use" 
for  the  community  who  pays  them,  that  is,  aid  trade  and  industry 
to  make  money  by  and  thro'igh  the  knowledge  thus  accumulated,  no 
one  troubling  about  ultimate  results  in  a  distant  future.  As  a  necessary 
consequence  the  specialist  gets  gradually  into  a  mental  groove,  and 
regards  his  observed  facts  and  the  conclusions  deducible  from  them  as 
the  whole  ^ruth,  frequently  to  all  appearance  even  loosing  the  feeling 
that  it  is  necessary  to  test  them  by  those  of  all  or  a  majority  of  the 
other  sciences.  Thus  the  botanist  considers  the  physicist  as  out  of  his 
reckoning,  the  chemist  troubles  little  about  astronomy,  etc.  From  this 
self  limitation  arises  self-sufficiency  and  dogmatism,  with  all  the  mis- 
takes and  misleadings  which  mar  the  progress  of  intellectual  develop- 
ment, till  checked  by  some  discovery  in  unexpected  quarters,    by  which 
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the  ftooepted  tenets  are  partly  upset,  when  many  a  one  finds  bimflelf 
nnable  to  see  or  appreciate  the  import  of  sach  disooveiieR,  and  opposes 
any  change  of  view  more  or  less  vigorously.  Generally  the  specializiag' 
tendency  has  reenlted  in  almost  general  mental  myopia  (short  fiighted-* 
neAs),  from  every  day  matters,  thron^fh  politics,  upwards. 

Such  sciences,  which  admit  of  bome  degree  of  finality,  like  mathe- 
mathics,  history,  geography,  etc.,  are  always  taught  synthetically,  so 
for  at  least  as  known  precisely  ;  all  others,  on  the  contrar3%  of  whicli  a 
great  deal  is  as  yet  shtouded  in  obscurity,  like  biology,  chemistry,  etc., 
are  treated  analytically,  that  is,  infening  tentatively  from  the  known  that 
which  is  nnknown,  and  proceed  from  the  complex  to  the  simple.  It  is 
the  only  method  available  for  thoc<e  who  have  no  teacher  to  consult, 
who  could  point  oat  the  way  to  go  or  the  goal  to  which  the  road  taken, 
might  lead,  and  is  the  ouly  one  offering  land-marks  to  connect  witb 
established  truths,  or  those  accepted  as  such. 

The  question  of  the  origin  of  man  and  animals  is  one  that  demands 
either  a  teacher  who  knows,  or  an  investigator  who  finds  out.  The 
former,  say  an  occult  adept,  capable  of  reading  and  studying  the  astral 
records,  has  an  exceedingly  great  advantage  over  the  latter ;  he  can 
start  at  any  given  remote  point  and  guide  his  pupils  Uip  to  the  peziod 
selected,  thus  employing  synthesis  like  a  firmly  establi^Md  ladder  or  stair- 
way in  ascending  from  past  to  present.  The  investigator,  on  the  oon- 
trary,  can  at  best  surmise  the  possible  and  advance  to  the  |Hrobable  by 
using  the  ropes  of  analysis,  which  may  or  may  not  guide  him  to  some 
projecting  ledge  of  the  solid  walls  of  the  dark  chasm  of  the  nnknown, 
when  the  intuitive  light  of  reason  may  enable  him  to  discern  a  small 
part  thereof ;  on  the  other  hand  they  may  leave  him  suspended  in  clouds 
of  imagery  rendered  visible  by  his  tiny  lamp  of  reason,  but  impenetrable 
by  his  eye. 

In  the  **'  Secret  Doctrine"  it  is  stated  that  Man  as  the  most  intellec- 
tually developed  being,  was  also  the  first  that  appeared  on  this  earth,  and 
that  from  him  the  animals  descended  or  diverged.  At  the  same  time  it 
is  stated  that  then,  and  for  long  after,  man  did  not  possess  such  a  body 
as  now  ;  in  fact,  was  only  a  huge  shadow,  informing  a  formless,  gigantic 
mass.  Now,  if  any  of  us  were  to  see  such  a  mass,  I  venture  to  think 
that  none  would  call  such  a  mass — ^'Man.'*  That  term  is  therefore  mis- 
leading. There  cannot  be  any  shadow  of  doubt  that  from  the  very 
beginning,  all  present  and  future  qualities  and  capacities  of  mind  were 
potentially  present  in  the  first  parcels  of  matter  animated  by  the  univer. 
sal  Jiva,  and  ensouled  by  the  rays  of  wisdom  ;  but  they  remained  latent 
and  unmanifested,  till  knowledge  was  gained  by  experience,  and  no 
fnrther. 

Some  of  the  separating,  vitalized  masses  rising  faster  by  gathering 
more  experience  than  others  and  thus  enabled  to  keep  ever  ahead  in 
structural,  intellectual  and  spiritual  development,  it  can  in  very  truth 
he  said  in   this  respect,  that  the  animals  desoended  from  man  (not  vice 
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verM),  or  rathar  it  ahoald  reiui :  were  part  of  the  ooe  living  natiure,  and 
left  behind  by  him  in  divergent,  or  even  retrograde  lines  of  evolationary 
development. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  analyst,  thinking  and  working  back- 
wards, says  that  man  developed  from  the  animal  types  next  below  his 
own  in  organisation,  he  expresses  the  same  truth  coached  in  other 
words  and  from  the  opposite  aspect,  with  this  difference,  that  he  usually 
denies  the  presence  of  the  human  Ego  and  its  mental  and  spiritual 
capacities  within  or  besides  them,  all  according  to  the  proofs  available 
to  his  nnaided  perception.  Refusing  to  believe  blindly,  he  regards  the 
respective  animal  forms  as  the  highest  in  development  (merely  as  non- 
human  animals),  both  structurally  and  mentally,  at  the  respective 
periods,  so  far  as  consciousness,  mind  or  reason  are  concerned  ;  viewini^ 
these  as  consequences  of  bodily  development,  and  not,  as  Theosophy 
does,  as  the  body  built  up  by  the  informing  indwelling  mind,  or  divine 
monad.  Therein  lies,  principally,  it  seems  to  me,  the  inferiority  of 
materialism. 

lam  sorry  to  own  that,  to  me,  that  part  of  the  *'  Secret  Doctrine  " 
treating  of  this  subject,  appears  to  be  disconnected,  contradictory  and  over 
controversial  ;  for  while  in  one  part  it  claims  divine  origin  for  every 
thing,  including  all  animals,  in  other  parts  it  speaks  most  disparagfingly 
of  them  as  if  most  vile  and  diabolic,  which  seems  to  prove,  that  the 
putative  authoress  had  been  trying  to  reproduce  mental  impressions 
beyond  her  own  clear  gfrasp  of  mind  and  experience.  It  makes  one 
comprehend  what  the  Countess  Wachtmeist^r  reports  of  her  (H.  P.  W^) 
chagi*in  at  not  being  able  to  understand  the  Master's  meaning! 

In  passing,  it  may  be  just  mentioned  here,  that  according  to  all 
facts  known  in  respect  of  nature's  working,  neither  man  nor  animals 
(large  or  small)  can  possibly  live  withoab  the  co-existence  of  plants  in 
boundless  variety,  nor  the  latter  without  animals^  except  in  that 
primitive  state  preceding  separation  of  function^  known  as  protozoic; 
for  it  is  the  plants  alone  which  provide  carbon  and  oxygen  for  the 
production  of  animal  heat  within  the  body,  while  it  is  the  animals, 
which  provide  the  nitrogen  for  plants  as  food  to  replenish  the  mutual 
vehicle  of  life — protoplasm.  The  latter,  by  the  way>  is  not  aggregated 
aroDnd  a  tingle  solid  mineral  atom,  as  sometimes  given  out,  but  is 
an  intimate  union  of  some  13  or  14  elementary  ones  (besides  some 
others  less  essential),  of  which  the  want  of  any  single  one  causes  death. 
The  food-question  is  one  apparently  little  studied  in  its  bearing  and 
influence,  not  only  upon  individual  man,  but  as  regards  nature  at  large, 
and  the  theories  advanced  are  often  neither  in  accord  with  observed 
facts  nor  theosophic  principles  of  universal  application. 

In  the  accompanying  rough  ideographic  diagram  I  have  attempted 
to  explain,  visually,  my  views  regarding  evolution  both  synthetically  and 
analytically,  from  the  primal  monads  upwards.  The  upward  course  of 
the  arrows  denoting  the  former,  the  downward  coarse  the  latter  mode  of 
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thought  and    teaching.     The   basal,    undifferentiated    life,    extending 
laterally,  and  little,  if  at  all,  different  since  the  commencement  of  life, 

Ideoprraphio  Diajfram  of  the  Aspeota  of  the  Progress  of  Evolution  of 

Progressive  Animal  Life. 

S:^  S".    g.  •-  fr  S 


Highest  Animals.     > 


o      Ilijrhpst  Animals. 


igherAnimnls. 


n  ijrher    A 


Lower  Animals 


Lowest  Life.  Lowest  Animal. 

assimilates  the  most  appropriate  mineral  matters  and  renders  them  fit 
to  be  absorbed  by  higher  and  higher  organisms,  by  passing  through  the 
lower,  till  finally  culminating  in  the  hnman  body. 

In  the  diagram  the  tree  is  represented  as  two  sided,  but  it  should 
be  imagined  as  branching  equally  all  round. 

If  we  imagine  the  diagram  successively  reduced  in  size,  down  to 
even  microscopical  dimensions,  and  the  reduced  copies  placed  side  by 
side,  it  would  give  us  an  idea  of  the  amourit  of  development  at  the 
various  approximate  periods,  at  every  one  of  which  the  human  principle 
was  high  above  all  others,  though  on  lower  and  lower  levels  compared 
with  the  present. 

Numbers,  etc.,  of  the  diagram,  are  merely  arbitrary,  and  may  be 
changed  nd  libitum. 


[To  be  concluded,] 
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GLIMPSES  OF  THEOSOPHICAL  CHRISTIANITY. 
{Continued  from  page  89.) 

II.  Thb  Love  op  God  and  op  Christ. 

I  HAVE  said  before  that  the  most  striking  feature  of  Christianity 
appears  to  me  to  be  the  prominence  given  to  the  love  of  the  Master 
for  His  disciples  ;  and  I  have  also  spoken  of  the  need,  felt  in  those  times  of 
darkness  that  are  experienced  by  every  aspiring  soul,  for  the  gaidance, 
help,  and  strengthening  influence  of  the  Teacher  and  Leader.  The 
hope  of  satisfyfng  this  depends  of  necessity  upon  the  love  of  the 
Master;  and  also,  as  we  have  seen,  on  a  belief  in  Christ,  using  that 
expression  in  its  broadest  sense.  The  belief  in  Christ,  together  with 
the  stimnlating  force  of  the  love  of  the  Master,  renders  possible  that 
spiritaal  awakening  and  growth  which  we  have  taken  as  the  meaning 
of  salvation.  This  will  show  itself  in  life,  and  the  first  indication  will 
he  that  all  the  actions  will  be  brought  into  closer  harmony  with  the 
ethical  teachings  given  by  the  Master.  But  here  again  we  shall  find 
that  the  basis  on  which  the  ethics  of  Christianity  rests  is  love,  the  love 
of  Grod,  the  love  of  Christ,  and  the  love  of  man  to  man.  We  must 
therefore  first  take  up  this  question  of  love,  and  consider  it  in  greater 
detail,  in  connection  with  the  teachings  given  in  the  Gospels. 

All  who  have  studied  different  religious  systems,  and  compared 
them,  have  pointed  out  how  the  conception  of  God  given  by  the  great 
Teachers  varies  :  and  looking  at  Christianity,  we  find  that  in  this  res- 
pect, as  in  others,  the  key-note  is  struck  in  the  word  ''love."  The 
most  advanced  conception  of  God  is  present,  that  of  the  Absolute  Ex- 
istence, the  pure  spirit;  as  when  Jesus '  says  that  the  '*  true  worshippers 
shall  worship  the  Father  in  spirit  and  truth"  for  ^'  God  is  spirit,  and 
they  that  worship  Him  must  worship  in  spirit  and  trut.h."  (St.  John, 
IV.  23,  24).  Bat  this  is  a  conception  which  is  not  suited  to  the  majo- 
rity of  men,  for  they  cannot  yet  rise  to  so  abstract  a  thought.  And 
therefore  Jesus,  who  wished  His  teaching  to  be  suited  to  all,  re- 
presented God  to  them  under  a  form.  .  The  form  under  which  God  had 
been  conceived  for  many  centuries  by  the  nation  to  whom  Jesus  came, 
was  the  human  -;  but  there  had  gathered  round  it  many  of  the 
sterner,  and  even  of  what  we  generally  regard  as  the  lower 
aspects  of  human  nature.  He  was  a  God  who  was  jealous  of  those 
who  did  not  show  Him  due  honour  and  obedience,  who  visited 
with  His  wi*ath  those  who  transgressed  His  laws  ;  who,  even  to  His 
faithful  followers,  showed  rather  the  stern  side  of  his  nature ;  the 
demand  of  rigid  obedience,  the  unerring  justice  of  His  punishment,  the 
acceptance  of  sacrifices  that  involved  the  taking  of  life.  It  was  a  con- 
ception under  which  there  lies  a  deep  truth,  and  jt  is  the    conceptioi) 
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•  which  apparently  roust  come  first  in  the  evolution  of  hnmanity  ;  for  the 
first  lesson  to  be  learned  is  the  unerrini^  working  of  the  law  of  Karma. 
But  it  is  but  one  aspect  out  of  many ;  and  it  is  necessary  that  it  should 
be  combined  with  the  other  sides  of  the  truth.     It   is   true  that  in  the 
later  Jewish  history,  as  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  later   books   of   the  Old 
Testament,  the  aspect  of  love  began  to  be  emphasised,  but  it  was  as  yet 
overpowered  by  the  sterner  side.     Therefore   Jesus,   taking  the  human 
form  of  God  that  was  familiar  to  those   He  taught,   surrounded  it  with 
all  the  qualities  of  the  Father,  full  of  love  for  His  children^  ever  seeking 
their  welfare.     Thus  in  the  G-ospels  we  find  such  passages  as  the  follow- 
ing  : — *'  If  ye  then,  being  evil,  know  how  to  give  good   gifts  unto  year 
children,  how  much  more  shall  your  Father   which  is  in  heaven   give 
good  things  to  them  that  ask  him  f'    (St*  Matt.,  VII.  11  j  cf.  St.  Lnke, 
XI.   9 — 18)      Or   drawing  illustration s,  as   Jesus  so   often   did,   from 
nature,  He  reminds  His  hearers  of  the  birds  of  the  air   that  are  fed  by 
the  Heavenly   Father,  or  the   lilies  of  the   field    that   are  arrayed  in 
greater  beauty  than   "  Solomon  in  all  his  glory"  ;    and   **  are  not  ye  of 
much  more  value  than  they  ?  "   "  Your  Heavenly  Father  knoweth  that 
ye  have  need  of  all  these  things."  (St.  Matt.,  Vl.  25—32 ;  cf.     St.  Luke, 
XTI.  22 — 32).     Thus  beginning  with  the  manifestation    of  the   love  of 
Ood  on  the  lowest  plane,  He   leads   them   on    step  by   step,   and  next 
shows   how   that   love  is  matiifested  in  the   teaching   and  help  that  ifl 
sent  to  enable  them  to  live  a  higher  life,  and  to  rise  out  of  the  death  of 
sin.     *^  It  is  not  the  will  of  yonr  Father  which  is  in  heaven  that  one  of 
these   little  ones   should   perish."   (St.   Matt.,   XVIII.    14).     <*  There 
shall  be  joy  in   heaven  over  one  sinner   that  repenteth,    more  than 
over  ninety   and  nine   righteous  persons   which  need   no  repentance." 
(St.  Luke,  XV.  7  et  seq).     "  That  the  world  may  know  that  thou  didst 
send   me,  and   lovedst  them,   even  as  those  lovedst  me«"     (St.  John, 
XVII.  23). 

*<  This  is  the  ¥nll  of  Him  that  setit  me,  that  of  all  that  which  He 
hath  given  me  I  should  lose  nothing,  bnt  should  raise  it  up  at  the  last 
day.  For  this  is  the  will  of  my  Father,  that  every  one  that  beholdeth 
the  Son,  and  believeth  en  him>  should  have  eternal  life."  (St.  John.  VI. 
39 — 40).  In  this  last  passage  there  are  two  thoughts  especially  empha> 
sieed.  The  first,  that  of  the  love  of  God  to  all,  for  we  must  remember 
that  "  the  Son,"  as  we  have  already  seen,  does  not  mean  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  alone,  but  all  the  great  Teachers  who  show  forth  the  divine 
nature  of  man,  whether  we  chink  of  them  as  living  Savionrs,  or  as 
symbolising  the  Ghristos  in  evary  man.  Secondly,  the  natural  sympa- 
thetic attraction  between  the  individual  Teacher  and  those  to  whom  He 
is  specially  sent.  For,  as  Madame  Blavatsky  points  out  in  the  *  Secret 
Doctrine,"*  eveiy  human  being  belongs  to  one  or  another  of  the 
great  hierarchies  into  whidi  the  divine  beings  that  guide  the  evolntiou 
of  the  worid  are  divided,  and  according  to  this  will  he  be 
moT^    strongly    drawn    to   one   or    another    of    the   great  Teachers. 

•  Vol.  I.  p.  027  (old  Edtion,  pp.  678,  674). 
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This  thought  leads  us  to  the  love  of  the  Master  for  His  disciples ;   bnt 
thare  is  first  oda  other  important  passage,  in  which  the  love  of  God 
is  expressed.    It  is  the  one  that  has  been  already  q  noted  as  showing 
the  presence  of  the  Father  in  the  heart  of  each  individoal,  and  it  marks 
the  climax  of  the  divine  love.     '*  God  so  loved  the   world,  that  He  gave 
His  only  begptten  Son,    th^t  whosoever  believeth   on  Him  should  not 
perish,  bnt  have  eternal   life."  (St.  John,    III.  16).     We  have   already 
a*>en  that  this  n?ay  be  understood  as  rio^rring  to  the  eueigy  of  God,  or 
the  Logos,  manifesting  either  in  the  whole  universe  as  the  power  which 
causes  evolution,  or  in  man  as  the  manifested  Higher  Self,  the  Christos. 
In  the  latter  case  it  has  special  reference  to  the  great  Teachers,  in  whom 
the  Christos  is  fully  developed  and  dominates  the   whole  being,   hence 
they  come  into  the  world  for  the  helpipg  of  man.     It  is  out  the  personal 
form  of  the  Teacher  that  is  the  ''  Son,"  but  the  Christos ;  and  so  it  is  the 
**  anly^hegotten  Son,"  for  though  the  outer  forms  may  be  i^anj,  the  divine 
iorce  workinc2r  in  them  is  one.     Similarly  if  we  understand   the  passage 
as  referring  to  the  manifestation  of  the  Logos  in  the    universe,  it  i^  th,e 
one  divine  life  which  energises  the  many  forms,  and  thus  again  it  is  the 
''  only^hegott^n  Soq."     Here  then,  Jesus  strives   to  lead    the  thought  of 
His  hearers  from  the  love  of  God  shown  in    sending   the  *'  Son"  to  the 
help  of  huD^anity,  upwards  to  that  marvellous   love  and  sacrifice  qf  the 
Lftgos,  shown  in  His  limiting  Himself  by  form  throughout  His  universe. 
Turning  now  to  the  love  of  the  Master  for  His  disciples,  we  find  It 
not  an  much  expressed  in  definite  passages,  as  breathing  through  every 
word  He  ntten>,  and  showing  it^jelf   in   every  action    He  does.     Thi^  jjs 
one  point  that  is   common   to  all  the  great  Teachers,   but  perhaps  it  is 
more  prominent  in  the  cases  of  Jesus  of   Nazareth    and  of  Sri  Krishna, 
than  in  any  othei-s.     And  in  these  two  we  have  it  appearing  under  diffe- 
rent aspects.     Both  alike  drew  all  men  to  themselves  by  the  intensity  of 
their  love  and  sympathy,  but  with  Sri  Krishna  the  love  breathed  through 
an  atmoepbere  of  intense  joy.     In  His  company  there  wa£  no  sorrow,  all 
was  perfeojt  bliss,  because   of    the   radiance   that   shone  out  fn)m  Him. 
In  Jesos  of  Nazareth  the  love  is  surrounded  with   pathos  ;  it  is  the  pain 
of  hamanity  to  which  it  goes  out,  and  it  is   the  sad  and  suffering  who 
9i»  drawn  to  Him,  and  find  in  His  presence   the   peace  and  calm  which 
takes  aw&y  all  the  sting  of  the  pain.    And  so  it  is    those  that  ''  labour 
aod  are  heavy-laden,"  that  Jesus  calls  to  Himself,  that  they  may  '*  learn 
(^  Him"  and  ""  take  His  yoke  upon   them,"  so  finding  '*rest   unto  their 
souls."    (St.  Matt.,  XI.   28 — 30).     One  of  the  most  beautiful  passages 
expressing  His  love,   is  th>it    in   which   He  compares   Himself   to  the 
''good  Shepherd,"  who  is   willing  to  "lay  down  his   life  for  the  sheep. 
(St.  .John,  X.  7 — 18).  Or  again  where,  speaking  of  those  whom  the  Father 
has  given  to  Him,  He  says : — "  They  shall  never  perish,  and  no  one  shall 
snatjcli  them  out  of  my  hand."    (St.  John,  X.  28).     And  at  the  close  of 
His  life  this  promise  is  confirmed  where  He  says  :-r-"  While  I  was  with 
them,  I  kept  them  in  thy  name  which  thou  hast  given  me ;  and  I  guarded 
thorn,  and  not  one  of  them  perished,    but    thu   son   of   perdition.'*     (St. 
John,  XVIL  12). 
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Bnt  there  are  some  passages  wfaicb  introdace  an  apparent  difficulty* 
where  Jesus  seems  to  imply  that  His  love,  and  also  the  love  of  God, 
are  especially  towards  those  who  love  Him  ;  and  this  apparently  intro- 
dnces  an  element  of  imperfection,  which  is  contradicted  by  other  pass- 
agef».  Thus  He  says  : — *•  The  Father  himself  loveth  you,  because  ye 
have  loved  me,  and  have  believed  that  I  came  forth  from  the  Father." 
(St.  John,  XYL  27).  '*  He  that  hath  my  commandments,  and  keepeth 
them,  he  it  is  that  loveth  me ;  and  he  that  loveth  me  shall  be  loved  of 
my  Father,  and  I  will  love  him,  and  will  manifest  myself  unto  him." 
(St.  John,  XIV.  21 — 24).  This  would  seem  to  imply  a  limitation  in 
the  love  of  Christ  and  of  God,  which  is  inconsistent  with  snch  passages 

as  the  following  : — **  But  love  ye  yonr  enemies and  ye  shall 

be  the  children  of  the  Highest;  for  He  is  kind  unto  the  unthankful  and 
the  evil."    (St.  Luke,  VI.  36). 

There  is  no  real  contradiction  if  we  realise  that  love  cannot 
express  itself  fally  unless  there  is  a  sympathetic  response.  It  may  be 
poured  out  towards  another,  but  he  is  unable  to  feel  its  inflaenoe 
unless  his  heart  is  opened  to  receive  it,  and  this  can  be  only  if  he  is 
full  of  love  himself ;  if  he  is  unable  to  feel  it,  then  so  far  as  his  consci- 
ousness  is  concerned,  it  is  non-existent  to  him.  And  it  is  characteristic 
of  the  purest  love  that  it  will  never  force  itself  apon  one  who  is  not 
ready  to  receive;  it  will  rather  wait  patiently,  surrounding  him  with 
its  calming  helpful  influence,  which,  though  unrecognised  and  an- 
known  by  him,  will  cause  his  heart  gradually  to  open  out,  until  he 
awakes  at  last  to  the  full  consciousness  of  it.  Bat  the  first  impulse  to 
respond  must  arise  within  himself,  and  then  he  begins  to  understand 
the  meaning  of  the  phrase,  *'  I  love  them  that  love  me,  and  they  that 
seek  me  shall  find  me."  This  reminds  us  of  a  similar  thought  in  the 
"  Bhagavad-glta"  (XII.  18—20),  where  Sri  Krishna  says  to  Arjuna  : — 
"  He  who  is  alike  to  foe  and  friend,  and  also  in  fame  and  ignominy, 
balanced  in  cold  and  heat,  pleasures  and  pains,  destitute  of  attachment, 
unshaken  by  praise  or  reproach,  silent,  wholly  content  with  what 
cometh,  homeless,  firm  in  mind,  my  devotee,  that  man  is  dear  to  me. 
They  verily  who  according  to  my  teachings  partake  of  that  Amrita- 
Dharma,  endued  with  faith,  I  their  supreme  Object,  devotees  they 
are,  surpassingly  dear  to  me."  '*  He  who  seeth  Me  everywhere,  and 
seeth  everything  in  Me,  of  him  will  I  never  lose  hold,  and  he  will  never 
lose  hold  of  Me."  (VI.  30).  And  again,  **  Place  thy  Manas  on  Me,  be 
My  devotee,  sacrifice  to  Me,  prostrate  thyself  before  Me,  thou  shalt  come 
even  to  Me.    I  pledge  thee  My  troth ;  thou  art  dear  to  Me."  (XVIII.  65). 

The  disciples  of  Jesus  did  not  always  understand  or  appreciate  the 
broad  tolerance  and  universality  of  His  love;  they  did  not  realise  that  there 
were  many  paths  all  leading  to  the  same  goal,  and  that  there  were 
others  travelling  in  the  same  direction  as  themselves,  though  not  under 
the  immediate  guidance  of  their  Master.  And  so  they  came  once  to 
Him  complaining  that  they  had  seen  "  one  casting  out  devils  in  Thy 
name,  and  we  forbade  him,  because  he  followeth  not  with  us."    An 
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intolerance  from  which  the  Christian  world  of  to-daj  is  not  entirely  free, 
and  which  called  forth  from  Jesns  the  gentle,  bat  decisive  rebuke, 
"  Forbid  him  not;  for  he  that  is  not  against  as  is  for  us/'  (St.  Luke, 
IX.  49,  50).  We  may  again  compare  this  with  the  Bhagavad-gita : — 
However  men  approach  Me,  even  so  do  I  accept  them,  for  the  path 
men  take  from  every  side  is  mine,  O  Partha /'  (IV.  11). 

Constantly  linked  with  the  love  between  the  Master  and  the  dis- 
ciples is  the  obedience  to  be  shown  by  them  to  Him.  *'If  ye  love  me, 
ye  ^11  keep  my  commandments."  *^  If  ye  keep  my  commandments, 
je  shall  abide  in  my  love  ;  even  as  I  have  kept  my  Father's  command- 
ments, and  abide  in  His  love."  (St.  John,  XIV.  15  ;  XV.  10).  Such  is 
the  note  that  is  struck,  not  once  alone,  but  many  times.  And  the  keep- 
ing of  the  commandments  is  summed  up  in  the  one  command  : — '*  Love 
one  another,  even  as  I  have  loved  you."  (St.  John,  XV.  12).  "  By 
this  shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are  my  disciples,  if  ye  have  love  one 
to  another."  (St.  John,  X 1 II.  35).  And  so  when  He  was  asked  which 
was  the  first  commandment  of  all.  He  placed  love  to  God  as  the  first, 
and  next  to  that,  ''  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself  ;  there 
is  none  other  commandment  greater  than  these."  "  On  these  two 
commandments  hangeth  the  whole  law."  (St.  Mark,  XII.  31  ;  St. 
Matt.,  XXII-  40).  If  we  take  these  passages  by  themselves,  we  lose 
mach  of  the  force  of  the  combination  of  these  two  commandments. 
It  is  only  when  we  regard  them  in  connection  with  the  teaching  that 
Grod  is  in  every  man,  that  we  can  fully  understand  them.  For  we  find 
out  then  why  it  is  our  duty  to  love  our  neighbour.  It  is  best  expressed 
in  a  beautifnl  passage  in  the  "  Brihad  Aranyaka,"  where  Yajnavalkya 
explains  to  Maitreyi  the  means  of  obtaining  immortality  : — '^  Behold,  not 
indeed  for  the  husband's  sake  the  husband  is  dear  to  the  wife,  but /or 
the  sake  of  the  self  is  dear  the  husband.  Behold,  not  indeed  for  the 
wife's  Fake  the  wife  is  dear  to  the  husband,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  self  is 
dear  the  wife Behold,  not  for  the  sake  of  the  universe,  the  uni- 
verse is  dear,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  self  is  dear  the  universe."  (*'  Brihad 
Aranyaka  Upanishad,"  IV.  5,  6). 

This  then  is  the  foundation  of  the  love  of  man  to  man,  and  the  love 
of  man  to  man,  thus  understood,  is  the  basis  of  the  ethics  of  Christian- 
ity. But  the  consideration  of  that  must  be  postponed  till  next  month. 
Then  we  shall  find  some  important  points  of  contact  between 
Christianity  and  what  is  popularly  called  Hinduism,  and  shall  endea- 
vour ec^pecially  to  trace  a  common  purpose  in  the  teachings  of  Jesus  as 
given  in  the  Gospels,  ana  those  of  Sri  Krishna  as  given  in  the  Bhaga- 
▼ad-^td. 

Lilian  Edgeb. 

[Erratum.  In  the  preceding  paper,  November  Theosophist,  page  85, 
line  29,  for  "  A'tma-Buddhi,"  read  A'tma-Buddhi-Manas.] 

(To  be  continued). 
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MENTAL  HEALING, 
No.  II. 

IN  setting  my  former  article  ou  the  above  nubject  in  tbeAaguet  number 
in  pi-iot,  I  begin  to  idealise  that  it  is  quite  a  difEerent  thing  to 
formulate  thoughts  in  one's  mind  and  convey  the  same  to  others  in  the 
same  color  one  sees  them.  However  if  they  are  of  any  value,  they  are 
sure  to  awaken  responsive  vibrations  in  some  mind,  and  I  can  only  hope 
that  one  such  mind  possesses  a  vehicle  for  trausmissipn,  clear  and  dis- 
tinct like  those  we  have  become  accustomed  to  in  the  leaders  of  oar 
Society ;  for  I  am  convinced  that  the  movement  of  mind  healing,  rightly 
directed  and  understood,  can  lead  to  much  good.  If  the  primary  object 
of  the  movement  to  hea)  the  mind,  to  make  tbe  mental  life  of  people 
pnret  good  and  wholesome,  were  solely  or  principally  insisted  upon,  it 
would  hasten  the  progress  of  spiritaal  evolution,  and  would  undoubtedly 
lead  also  to  the  building  of  better  and  healthier  bodies.  But  the  way 
that  it  is  at  present  brought  forward,  apostles  of  the  movement  usin^ 
psyphio  or  mesmeric  influences  to  attract  people  and — make  money,  the 
healing  of  bodily  ills  being  by  the  majority  of  the  disciples  considered 
as  the  one  aud  alUimportant  aim,  th^n  the  movement  itself  ciMuiol* 
last ;  its  adherents  will  split  into  sects  and  parties,  and  instead  of 
making  minds  better  and  clearer,  it  will  have  the  opposite  effept  and 
make  them  only  unsettled  aud  more  muddled — if  not  worse. 

Now  as  to  healing  as  a  £aotor  in  the  evolution  of  man,  I  shoald 
like  to  submit  a  few  more  thoughts. 

It  would  be  fair  to  assume,  th8.t  if  a  person  were  born  with  a  nor- 
mally healthy  body  and  during  thecjoarse  of  his  life  could  live  in  strict 
accord  with  nature's  laws,  he  would  enjoy  daring  this  life  immnnity 
from  disease.  But  in  most  oases  the  individuality  is  not  sufficiently 
evolved  to  live  in  perfect  harmony  with  nature,  it  has  not  learned  to 
respond  to  the  higher  vibrations  coming  through  from  the  higher 
planes  of  existence  ;  these  vibrations  are  still  overpowered  and  oblitera* 
ted  by  the  coarser  vibrations  of  the  astral-body,  the  vehicle  of  senaa- 
tion.  The  yearning  for  experience,  by  which  the  still  immature  ego  is 
brought  in  contact  with  all  kinds  of  sensations,  develops  its  oonsoione- 
ness  of  the  laws  of  nature  ;  the  painful  or  pleasurable  result  of  the 
sensation  g^ves  him  knowledge  of  what  to  do  and  what  to  avoid.  It  is 
this  yearning  for  experience,  which  compels  the  person  to  follow  the 
prompting  for  stimulation  of  the  different  centres  of  sensation,  and 
among  these  it  is  especially  the  gratification  of  Taste  and  AQimal*loye 
which  leads  to  the  greater  part  of  suffering  and  disease. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the  consequences  of  gratifying  the 
sensation  of  taste,  using  the  simile  Mrs.  Besant  gave  us  in  *  Birth  and 
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Evolution  of  the  Soul.'  The  person  eats  something  palatable  and 
eajoys  the  pleasurable  sensation.  The  memory  of  snoh  sensation  leads 
him  to  repeat  it  again  and  again,  till  an  unpleasant  sensation  tells  him 
that  something  is  wrong.  He  has  overloaded  his  stomaoh  and  learns 
through  a  fit  of  indigestion,  to  realise  that  it  in  not  good  to  follow  the 
yearning  for  this  particular  sensation.  Bat  as  a  rale  the  memory  of  this 
not  very  eerioas  experience  is  soon  obliterated  by  the  more  vivid  memory 
of  the  pleasurable  sensation  and  again  and  again  he  falls  a  victim  to  it. 
If  the  individual  is  somewhat  progressed  in  evolution,  has  already 
attained  through  such  experiences  a  little  reason  and  will-power,  the 
former  aids  to  associate  more  readily  the  two  sensations  ;  cause  and 
effect,  are  recognised,  and  the  Will  overcomes  the  temptation,  for  now 
he  knows  and  avoids  the  result.  Bat  in  most  cases  the  Kftmic  element 
preponderates  and  he  succumbs  to  the  desire  for  pleasurable  sensation, 
till  nature  tries  to  give  him  a  stronger  warning  in  a  more  serious  and 
prolonged  illness.  And  with  these  repeated  unpleasant  results  the 
memory  of  them  becomes  stronger  than  that  of  the  pleasurable  sensa- 
tions ;  the  man  has  painfully  learnt  the  lesson  and  avoids  the  evil  effect ; 

» 

he  overcomes  the  desire,  for  he  has  gained  knowledge. 

Now  it  may  be  asked,  if  these  unpleasant  sensations  or  diseases 
are  Nature's  lessons  for  the  attainment  of  knowledge,  would  it  not  be 
better  to  leave  a  suffering  person  to  himself  to  learn  the  lesson  in  full  ? 
Ifl  it  not  interfering  with  the  law  of  evolution  to  relieve  his  suffer- 
ing ? 

No!  Here  the  loftier  law  of  Love  and  Compassion  steps  in  and  says  : 
it  is  our  duty  to  relieve,  to  help  and  teach. 

When  the  physician  relieves  a  sufferer  he  administers  a  medicine 
nopleasant  to  the  palate,  or  orders  regulations  unpleasant  in  other 
respecKs,  thereby  he  doubles  the  unpleasant  sensations  consequent 
upon  the  pleasurable  ones  and  the  patient's  memory  is  strengthened, 
the  lesson  becomes  more  effective.  And  on  a  higher  plane  the  true 
physician  does  more  still  by  pointing  oat  to  the  less  developed  mind 
the  law  of  cause  and  effecG,  giving  it  the  impulse  to  assert  itself  more, 
awakening  reason  to  the  necessity  for  battling  with  desire.  There- 
fure,  I  take  it,  in  former  times  the  offices  of  priest  and  healer  were 
closely  connected ;  in  administering  to  the  ailments  of  the  body  the 
physician  had  the  best  opportunity  to  give  a  lesson  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Soul.  We  see  it  even  now,  although  not  so  frequently  as 
it  flhonid  be,  that  a  sick-bed  may  form  the  turning  point  for  a  new 
life. 

And  when  some  of  the  Priest-initiates  performed  miraculous 
onres,  it  was  not  simply  to  relieve  suffering  instantaneously  and  make 
a  show  of  their  power,  to  attract  converts  ;  but,  being  conscious  on  the 
Mental  Plane,  they  recognised  that  perhaps  a  person  had  learnt  the 
ie^won  through  his  suffering — bad  sufficiently  advanced  to  recognise  the 
Path.     And  to  enable  him  to  take  up  the  heavier  burden  of  progress  on 
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the  Path,  they  relieved  him  of  the  bodily  sufPering*  which,  as  the  lesson 
had  been  learnt,  had  become  needless. 

In  this  way  we  can  explain  and  justify  Jesus'  healing  the  leper 
after  His  **  Sermon  on  the  Mount."  After  baptism  and  the  forty  days' 
fast  He  was  "  fall  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  i.e.,  had  attained  Buddhic 
conscioQsness,  and  therefore  could  know  if  the  leper's  suffering  had 
chastened  him  or  not.  And  when  the  latter  heard  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  and  realised  the  Path  pointed  out  therein,  he  declared  his  faith 
in  the  Teacher  and  the  doctrine  by  saying,  "  if  thou  wUt,  thou  canst  make 
me  clean." 

The  same  principle  is  emphasized  when  Jesus  heals  the  woman, 
saying,  ^^Thj faith  hath  made  thee  whole."  The  exhibition  of  intense 
faith  seems  to  show  that  in  both  cases  the  subjects  had  advanced  to  a 
point  in  soul-growth,  where  the  healer  was  justified  in  employing  his 
divine  power  to  remove  disease  and  facilitate  and  help  an  attempt  to 
higher  evolution. 

But  what  help  is  given  to  the  development  of  the  soul  when  a 
mesmerist  or  Mental  Healer,  by  laying  on  of  hands  or  concentration  of 
thought  removes  disease  P  What  lesson  is  conveyed,  except  perhaps  a 
sense  of  gratitude  for  the  healer,  for  an  easy  and  troubleless  relief  of 
suffering  ? 

There  may  be  a  justification  of  such  healing,  if  the  healer  uses  the 
power  purely  to  exemplify  the  high  power  attainable  by  following  the 
path  of  the  higher  life ;  thereby  giving  those  he  wishes  to  teach  and  im- 
press a  proof  of  the  reality  of  his  mission.  Thus  we  find  Jesus  attract- 
ing widespread  public  attention  through  His  miraculous  cures,  impress- 
ing the  multitude  with  the  reality  of  his  divine  power  and  preparing 
them  thereby  to  receive  His  message  of  conformity  to  the  higher  law  of 
Love  and  Truth,  proclaiming,  so  to  say,  his  ci'edentials  as  a  guide  to  the 
Father. 

And  again  we  find  this  procedure  sanctioned  in  the  last  great  re- 
form movement,  when  our  noble  President-Founder  in  presenting 
the  message  of  Theosophy  to  the  people  of  India,  performed  his  many 
miraculous  cures  with  the  help  and  guidance  of  the  Holy  Ones.  And 
when  the  attention  to  the  message  is  fully  aroused  the  Healer  retires 
but  the  Teacher  and  Guide  remains,  showing  the  way  to  health  of  soul 
and  therefore  of  body,  the  way  to  Wholeness — to  Oneness. 

Now  the  present  mind-healers  affirm  that  they  also  bear  a  mes- 
sage of  reform,  that  they  teach  people  to  become  better  in  mind  and 
body.  But  their  teaching  is  irrational,  they  acknowledge  themselves, 
that  it  cannot  be  intellectually  demonstrated  ;  and  in  trying  fo  reform 
the  dogmatic  interpretation  of  the  Bible,  they  simply  set  up  another 
dog^a. 

They  do  not  explain  why  certain  results  follow  the  action  of  the 
Mind  ;  they  simply  agree  that  as  these  results  follow,  as  we  can  remove 
disease  in  this  way,  we  do  good,  because   we  relieve  safferiog.     Surely, 
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if  tlie  gourmand,  if  the  sensualist  suffers  through  the  effect  of  his  evil 
courses,  if  nature  tries-to  teach  him  that  he  is  doing  wrong,  it  cannot 
bo  right  nor  kind  to  him,  to  give  him  fresh  health  and  strength  to  pur- 
sue his  evil  habits.  It  is  simply  to  dam  back,  artificially,  for  a  time,  " 
the  effect  of  his  impradence,  and  he  will  continue  bis  evil  life,  till 
eventually  the  accumulated  evil  will  burst  forth  and  overwhelm  him 
ntterjj. 

Some  apostles  of  this  school  of  healing  teach  their  followers  that 
thejmust  simply  deny  that  anything  can  evilly  affect  ^hero.  If  certain 
foods  disagree  with  them,  they  must  simply  deny  their  power  to  do  80, 
audthey  can  indulge  as  much  as  they  desire.  If  they  meet  with  a  case 
of  poverty  they  simply  deny  that  the  person  is  poor,  rhey  affirm  that 
he  is  quite  comfortable  and  he  will  become  so.  Cheap  charity,  fchat ! 
Another  extends  the  principle  to  his  business,  to  push  his  wares  he 
simply  affirms  and  wills  that  the  people  will  buy  them  readily. 

There  we  see  already  to  what  dangers  this  teaching  will  lead ;  to 
leam  that  thoughts  are  living,  active  entities,  which  can  influence  the 
minds  of  others,  and  then  to  use  this  knowledge  for  personal  benefit 
is  black  mag^c,  pure  and  simple.  It  may  be  used  in  ignorance,  but  the 
ultimate  effect  must  follow. 

Some  of  these  mind-healers,  however,  treat  the  subject  in  a  nobler 
way.  Imbued  with  compassion  and  love  for  their  brother-men,  they  try  to 
remove  disease  and  suffering  and  likewise  stimulate  their  patients  to  a 
nobler  life  and  purer  thoughts.  They  work  unselfishly,  trying  to  follow 
the  footsteps  of  Jesus.  But  unlike  Him,  they  know  not  what  they  are 
doing  and  how  they  are  doing  it ;  they  work  blindly,  and  their  necessary 
failures — explained  in  my  former  article — must  discount  the  effect  of 
their  efforts  on  the  minds  of  the  people.  They  can  and  do  perhaps  lead 
many  a  mind  to  renewed  and  firmer  faith,  but  they  cannot  satisfy  the 
mind  that  is  ready  for  higher  food,  that  is  ready  to  search  for  the  Maker 
in  His  works.  That  is  the  object  of  Theosophy,  and  therefore  I  think  it 
is  our  duty  to  point  out  errors  and  dangers  of  this  movement ;  t<o  teach 
and  guide  the  minds  of  those  who  recognise  in  the  phenomena  of  mind- 
healing,  that  mind  is  more  than  cerebration,  and  that  there  are  more 
planes  of  nature  than  the  one  on  which  we  become  conscious  through 
the  physical  senses. 

We  must  teach  them  that  it  is  good  to  suffer  ;  that  their  affirma- 
tion *^  there  is  no  evil"  is  correct,  but  needs  qualification  ;  for  when, 
through  suffering,  we  have  been  led  to  search  for  and  recognise  the 
cause,  we  have  learnt  something,  attained  some  knowledge,  and  then 
we  can  look  back  upon  the  suffering  and  say  that  pain  was  not  evil,  it 
was  good,  for  it  led  us  to  knowledge. 

H.  F.  KiSsSAL. 

Ed.  Note.  The  other  side  of  this  important  question  will  be  presented 
in  an  article  now  being  prepared  by  the  gifted  Mrs.  Anna  W.  Mills,  the 
"Practical  Metaphysician." 

6  ' 
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WHAT  THEOSOPHY  HAS  DONE  FOR  THE  WORLD. 

LIKE  all  organizations  which  are  intended  to  elevate  the  ethical  side 
of  Hamanity,  the  Theosophical  Society  came  into  existence  from 
very  small  beginnings.  It  was  ushered  into  being  without  any  idle 
show  or  any  promise  of  doing  wonders  not  formerly  done  by  any  other 
human  society  or  organization.  Conscious  of  the  possession  of  some 
verities  hoary  with  age,  about  man  and  bis  Ood  ;  confident  of  the  fact, 
that  the  one  Eternal  Truth  is  destined  to  conquer  time-honoured  fictionR 
and  priest- hallowed  doctrines ;  ready  to  bear  the  ridicule  of  an  unsym- 
pathetic world,  the  major  portion  of  which  had  for  years  turned  convert 
to  the  maxim  of  the  physical  science  which  preached  that  things  not 
seen  by  the  five  senses  were  beyond  the  reach  of  the  human  mind  ;  the 
two  pioneers,  reliant  on  the  holiness  and  inherent  stability  of  their  cause, 
gave  out  their  message  to  the  world.  The  message  did  not  speak  of  any 
goody-goody  things,  and  this  earth  was  not  to  be  turned  all  of  a  sudden 
into  a  heaven  of  bliss  divine.  It  never  declared  that  a  human  being  can  be 
made  an  angel  by  the  charm  of  a  mystic  man  tram,  nor  that  all  who  came 
into  contact  with  H.P.  Blavatsky  were  to  be  turned  into  full-blown  Sadhus. 
"Believe  and  thou  shalt  be  saved,"  never  was,  nor  is,  the  watchword 
of  the  Theosophical  Society.  On  the  contrary,  its  message  was  that 
man  is  an  exile  from  his  native  home,  and  though,  for  a  while,  tied  to  the 
earth,  that  was  never  meant  to  be  his  permanent  home.  Though  out- 
wardly clad  in  mud,  within  he  was  every  inch  divine,  and  to  evolve 
that  Divinity  was  the  be-all  and  end-all  of  every  son  of  man.  It  was 
further  said  that  if  any  member  of  the  Society  was  anxious  to  realize 
within  himself  his  divinity  he  was  to  disengage  his  mind  from  earthly 
ties  and  was  to  work  disinterestedly  for  the  good  of  Humanity.  Every 
one  was  required  to  work  out  the  truths  taught  by  the  Society  in  his 
daily  life,  make  them  a  part  and  parcel  of  himself,  and  effect  his  own 
salvation  by  his  thoughts,  words  and  deeds. 

As  may  be  anticipated,  these  were  very  hard  nuts  to  crack.  These 
were  truths  unpalatable  to  those  who  had  thought  of  eternity  opening 
out  to  them  by  merely  becoming  members  of  the  Society.  Secessions 
took  place,  and  uncharitable  remarks  passed  out  of  the  mouths  of  its 
80-oalied  zealous  members.  Many  were  the  internal  disturbances  which 
shook  the  Society,  and  at  one  period  of  its  existence  the  odds  were  fear- 
fully against  the  few  ..faithful  souls  who  had  resolved  to  stand  by  it, 
through  thick  and  thin.  But  my  present  task  is  not  to  recount  to  yon 
the  storms  through  which  the  Society  has  passed,  for  these  are  known  to 
every  one  who  has  taken  the  least  trouble  to  study  its  fortunes  through 
an  eventful  history  extending  over  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
Let  us,   rather,  examine   what   effects  the   teachings  of  the  Society 
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have  produced  upon  the  world  at  large,  and   what  impetns  they  have 
givea  to  the  moral  evolution  of  the  present-day  humanity. 

Theosophy  is  not  a  bundle  of  religious  dootrines    or  dogmas.     It 
is  Divine  Wisdom  which  comes  down  to  Humanity  from  its  divine  cus- 
todians who,  in  the  fulness  of  Their  compassion,  have  ever  kept  intact 
a  set  of  Truths  which  can  relieve  man  from  the  fetters  of  Miya.    These 
truths  are  given  to  those  who  are  worthy  of  them.     In  almost  all  re- 
li^ons  of  the  world  these  truths  do  exist  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.    In 
course  of  time,  designing  persons,  representing  a  selfish  priesthood,  take 
the  spiritual  welfare  of  mankind  into  their  own  hand,  then  deterioration 
sets  in,  and  religions   fail  to  serve  the  highest  aims  of  life  which   their 
original   founders  had  in  view.     The    Aryan  race  to  which  we    belong 
had  many   cults  and  many  religions.     Looking  at  the   records  of   past 
times  we  have  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  and  the   mysteries  of   Orpheus 
in    Greece  and  Rome  ;  the  cult  of   Osiris-Isis  in  Egypt,  and   Taoism 
in   China.     Then  we     come    to    Christianity     which    has   captivated 
the  hearts  of  millions   in  the  West,  together   with    its   esoteric  phases 
As  shown  in  Gnosticisiu  and  Manichasism.     Zoroastrianism  is  one  of  the 
faiths  whose  votaries    aie  now   but  a   handful  in  the   world,  but  it  is  a 
faith  which  has  done  wonders  for   them  for  the  last  7,000  years.    Once 
the  religion   of  the   rulers  of  Persia,    Zoroastrianism   has   thriven  in 
India  as  well  as  it  did  in  its  native  soil.     Last,   but  not  least,   we   come 
to  the  sacred  Aryavarta  whose   undying  glory  lies  in  its  two  religions, 
Hinduism  and  Buddhism.  Here  and  here  alone,  religion  is  a  subject  which 
is  allowed  to  overtop  all  tht)  concerns  of  life.     The  civilizations  of  Bome 
and  Greece  perished  because  they  were  not  established  on  the  solid  rock 
of  spirit;  those  of  Chaldsa,  Babylon  and  Nineveh  followed  suit,  for  the 
very  same  reason  ;  but  there  is  one  country  of  ancient    origin    and   only 
one,     whose     civilization     has     not     perished,     for     its     magnificent 
fabric  was  founded  upon  immutable  spirit.  The  sages  of  India,  with  a  keen 
foresight   altogether  their  own,  saw   that  countries  may   be  conquered 
and  won   by   manual  force,  but  that   conquest  is  eternal  which  a  man 
makes   over  his  lower  self.     Losing  interest  in  everything  which  was  to 
pass  away  with  the  body,  the   Indian  Sage  built  his   home   in   heaven, 
eternal  and  divine.  Thus  what  he  lost  in  the  transient  life  he  gained  in 
the  eternal,  and  the   shadow  was  allowed   to  go  for  the  sake  of  the  sub- 
stance.   Now  what  I  want  to  impress  upon  your  minds,  is  that  Greece, 
Bome,  Egypt,   Chaldssa,  Persia  and   India  had  to  the  best  of  their  en- 
deavours tried  to  determine   the  relation    in  which  man   stood  towards 
his  God.  Each  country  tried  to  solve  the  problem  in  a  way  best  fitted  to 
the  aptitudes  of  its  thinkers.  But  then  it  must  not  be  understood  that  the 
thinkers  of  each  country   had  the    absolute   Truth  in   their  possession. 
Bach  age  and  each  wave  of  Humanity  found  out  certain  aspects  of  Truth 
from  the  vast  treasure-house  of  spirit,   and  these   were  handed  down  to 
posterity.  The  thread  of  continuity  was  kept  intact ;  but  the  cream,  the 
best  of  every  age  was  kept   away   from  lay  pollution.     A   succession  of 
Divine  Beings  has  kept  the  most  secret   Truths  of  the  Higher  Life 
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in  Their  oharge,  so  that  mankind  may  not  grope  in  darkness  ahout 
their  ultimate  goal.  Thus,  Theosophy  or  Divine  Wisdom  is  the  white 
ray  whieh  when  analysed  ander  the  speotmm  yields  the  xnrimary  seven 
ooloars-^violet,  indigo^biwe,  green,  yellow,  orange  and  red. 

Now   let   as   examine     the  atHtade  of  the   Western  mind  when 
Theosophy  in  1875  brought  to  light  some  of  the  hidden  Traths  of  Life. 
Europe  and  America  in  those  days  were  engaged  in  hero-worship.  Charles 
Darwin  had  set  the  West  a-thinking  that  the  organic  manifestations  of 
the  world  start  from  the  simplest  amooba  or  infusoria,  and  that  man,  by 
a  tardy  evolution  in  nature,  has  risen  to  his  present  commanding  stature 
after  the  model  of  the  monkey,  which  he  so  much  resembles  in  physical 
organization.  Darwin  did  not  show  what  will  be  the  next  stage  of  physical 
development  to  wiiich  man  can  aspire.  One  great  benefit  which   Darwin 
and  his  school  conferred  on  mankind  was  the  demonstration  of  the  prin- 
ciple that  in  nature  everything  marches  towards  progress,    in    which 
higher  and  nobler  forms  take  the  place  of  lower  and  inferior  ones.    When 
this  continued  march   of  Nature  towards  progress  on  the  physical  plane 
was  scientifically  proved,    Theosophy  stepped  in,  and  taking  hold  of  the 
favourite   dictum    of   Darwin   about  physical   evolution,   advocated  a 
similar  evolution  for  man  on  the  spiritual  plane.     If  man  had  attained, 
his  present  physical  development  from  a  simple  physical  organization, 
what  objections  could  there  possibly  be  in  admitting  that  on  his  moral  and 
spiritual  sides  he  can  expand   bis   potentialities   to  angelship  and  Gtxl- 
hood.     Theosophy   from  the  records  of  the  past  showed  to  the  Western 
world  that  instances  were  not  wanting  to  prove   that  human  beings  had 
attained  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  and  had  become  one  with  their  Father 
in  Heaven.    It  was  a  tenet  of  Divine  or  Ancient  Wisdom  that  there  had 
been  not   merely   one  Christos   who    had  sacri6ced    Himself  for  the 
Salvation  of   the   human  race,  but   that   every  man  had  in    him    his 
Christos  which,  if  he  evolved,  by  sacrificing  finite  things  for  the  Infinite, 
became  one  and  the  same  with   his  Ood.     Science  was  to  become  hand- 
maid of  Divine  Wisdom.     If  physical  evolution  was  to  be  made  subser- 
vient to-  spiritual  evolution,  the  world  would  be  quite   difEerent  from 
what  it  now  is. 

The  present  unrest  of  Europe  is  simply  due  to  its  one«Bided  develop- 
ment. The  West  has  yet  to  see  the  Truth  that  no  knowledge  can  be  of 
permanent  importance  unless  it  be  imbued  by  spirit.  The  great  strikes 
we  read  of  almost  every  month  in  the  West,  and  the  restlessnees  which 
prevails  there  on  account  of  its  masses  not  having  set  before  themselves 
the  true  goal  of  life,  make  it  clearer  and  clearer  every  day  thai  like  all 
other  former  civilizations  of  a  material  kind,  the  Western  one  is  totter- 
ing on  its  basis.  For  the  salvation  of  the  race,  the  Eastern  wisdom' was 
to  be  grafted  on  the  science  of  the  West.  The  East  bad  already  for 
centuries  1  ailed  itself  into  the  pleasing  notion  that  Divine  Wisdom  vrae 
its  legacy,  and,  in  consequence,  no  efforts,  on  its  part,  were  necessary  to 
study  that  which  was  its  own.    India,  the  home  and  iiarsery  of  DvfiBe 
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Wisdom  did  not  nne  the  honey  that  she  had  so  long  stored  by  her;  and 
in  its  steaH,  she  began  to  make  nseof  the  vinegar  of  the  Western  science 
that  was  bereft  of  all  ideas  of  God  and  the  life  to  come.  Th^opby 
came  to  the  rescae  of  the  Indian  yonths  and  told  them  that  they  had  a 
very  venerable  past  of  their  own,  that  they  were  heirs  to  that  noble 
past,  and  that  it  was  not  too  late  for  Indians  to  live  the  lives  of  the 
Risbis  and  saints  in  which  India  was  once  so  very  rich.  At  the  call  of 
Theosophy,  India  has  risen  from  her  stupor,  and  has  risen  also  to  the 
keen  sense  of  her  duty.  With  the  pictures  of  the  past  before  him, 
the  Indian  youth  has  come  to  realize  the  share  he  has  to  bear  in  the 
eventful  spiritual  evolution  which  is,  at  present,  surrounding  us  on  all 
sides.  To  the  West,  Theosophy  has  read  the  wholesome  lesson  that  its 
lai^e  laboratories  alone  cannot  help  it  in  the  search  after  Truth. 
The  secrets  of  A.'tma  imparted  to  inquisitive  souIh  of  the  West  who 
are  gifted  with  capacities  to  organize,  and  a  natural  aptitude  for  assi- 
-milating  Truths  once  intelluctually  grasped,  have  done  much  to 
advance  the  development  of  Theosophy  there.  Though  the  West  may 
be  slow  in  gaining  a  thorough  hold  of  the  new  Truths  which  the  East 
has  laid  before  it,  yet  when  once  they  are  grasped,  the  Western  mind, 
with  a  perseverance  remarkably  its  own,  works  them  into  its  daily  life. 
Theosophy  brought  to  light  such  advanced  monads  as  Blavatsky,  Olcott, 
Besant,  Leadbeater,  and  others  too  numerous  to  mention  here. 
These  self-sacrificing  souls  had  so  thoroughly  identified  themselves  with 
the  cause  they  had  espoused^  that  some  even  left  their  homes  to  serve 
their  only  object  in  life.  Can  this  Bharatvastha  show  a  single  instance 
of  a  man  who  has  made  the  same  sacrifice  for  Theosophy  which  a  Be- 
sant, or  an  Olcott,  or  a  Bertram  Keightley  can  make  in  the  West  ?  It  is 
certainly  a  sign  of  the  times  that  the  best  translations  of  Sanskrit 
works  come  to  us  from  the  West,  and  expositions  of  the  deepest  problems 
or  Brahma  vidya,  nay,  the  mysteries  of  Initiation,  which  formerly  no  one 
except  a  Brahman  would  have  dared  to  impart  to  lay  chelas,  are  taught 
by  the  heroic  Mrs.  Besant. 

But  India  need  not  despair.  Her  former  bright  days  are  once  more 
before  her,  and  if  she  has  learnt  sufficiently,  from  past  experiences, 
what  a  heavy  load  of  karmas  she  has  to  bear  for  opportunities  lost,  the 
India  of  sages  like  S&kyam&ni  and  SankarlUsharya  will  be  realised 
within  the  next  few  centuries.  India's  crying  needs  at  this  hour  are 
iXHoperation  and  the  untirin/  energy  of  the  West,  together  with  an 
honest  endeavour  to  raise  the  status  of  the  lower  classes  who  have,  for 
long,  remained  in  undeserved  obscurity.  What  the  West  wants  at  this 
crisis  is  patience,  serenity,  and  a  doing  away  with  that  superabundance  of 
activity  which  makes  spiritual  investigations  so  very  difficult  and 
tiying.  When  the  West  can  call  the  Eastern  peace  of  mind  its  own, 
and  when  the  East  shaking  off  its  lethargy,  works  with  greater  energy 
and  disinterestedness  on  the  physical  plane,  Theosophy  may  be  said 
to  have  achieved  one  of  it>s  principal  missions.  In  the  West,  new  wine  is 
to  be  put  into  old  bottles'— the  wine  of  truth  from  the  Orient — but  in  the 
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EaHfc,  old  wine  is  to  be  pat  into  new  bottles.  When  the  East  and  the  West 
will  thus  work  in  harmony  with  each  other,  and  when  each  has  absorbed 
and  iiade  its  own  what  is  intrinsically  beneficial  in  the  other,  humanity 
will  be  doubly  blest  ;  blest  in  this  world  and  blest  in  the  world  to  come- 
The  Bast  may  be  compared  to  an  old  lamp  whose  wick  requires  trim- 
ming with  the  addition  of  new  oil  to  make  it  burn  steadier  and  brighter- 
The  West  may  be  compared  to  a  new  lamp  which  has  not  suflBcient  oil 
uor  wick  in  it,  but  when  these  are  supplied,  the  lamp  promises  to 
become  a  light  of  regeneration  to  the  whole  world, 

lu  both  the  hemispheres,  Theosophy  has  produced  remarkable  results. 
In  the  West,  the  doctrines  of  Karma  and  Reincarnation  have  set   people 
thinking,   though   they   were  once   taught   by  that  master  of  wisdom. 
Jesus,  the  Cl^rist.     They  (in  the  West)  have  now  been  told  that  if  people 
thrive  or  fail  in  this  life,  they  deserve  what  they  get,  for  the  present  bar- 
vest  is  of  the  seeds  sown  by  them  in  the  past.  The  choice  was  deliberately 
made  in  past  lives  and  it  is  useless  to   repine  when   the  matter  has  gone 
irrevocably  from  our  hands.  Thus,  Karma  and  Reincarnation  are  destined 
to  do  incalculable  good  to  the  West.     They  will  teach  it  patience,  con- 
tentedness  with  one's  lot  in  life,  and  above  all,   a  supreme  resignation 
to   the   will   of  the   immutable  Law  before   which   kings  and  beggars 
hold    a   rank    of  perfect   equality.     These    doctrines    are    the    veiy 
antidote  that  is  wanted  just  now  to  core  the  West   of  its  restless  and 
uneasy  temper.  In  the  East  the  Indian  youth  who  had  blindly  imitated 
everything  that  had  the  hall-mark  of  the  West  upon  it,   and  had  oom- 
mencod  to  ridicule  everything  that  was  noble  and  sterling  in  his   own 
religion,  has  been  retrieved  from  the  worship  of   the  rank  matenalism 
of  the  West.     His  eyes  are  opened,  and  now,  to  our  no  small  joy,  we  see 
that    the  same  youth,  though  clad   in   necktie   and   collar,   has   fallen 
once  more  to  his  Sandhyavandanam   and  the   veneration  of  the  sages 
who  had  made  India  what  it  always  was   in  the  eyes  of  the  world.     Tbe 
students  of  the  West  are  to  be  congratulated  in  many  of  the   Branches 
of    the    West,    where    the    Toga    aphorisms    of    PsltemjaU    and    tbe 
S^nkhya  system  of   Kapila  are   ably   expounded.     But  then   with    all 
this,  we  must  not  suppose  that  the  millennium  is  at  hand.    We  have  to 
undo  what  was  done  thousands  of  years  ago.     The  honest  seeker  after 
Truth  is  sure  to  reap  his  harvest  in  centuries  to  come.  The  honest  seek- 
er of  our  day    may,  perhaps,  in  his  next   incarnation  be   a   great  phi- 
lanthrophist,    and    who  knows  but  in  a  few  more  births  he  may  be  the 
future  adept  or  the  conscious  co-worker  with  the  Logos,  which  each  one 
of    us  ought   to   be,  someday   or  other.    To    help  nature  in  its  evolu- 
tionary work  is  our  rarest  and  sublimest  duty.     To  help  nature  must  be 
our  privilege*     If  in  this  incarnation  we  weave  into  the  warp  and  woof 
of  our  life  some  of  the    eternal   Troths  which  Theosophy  teaches,   the 
time  will  be  not  far  ofF   when  we   will    bloom    forth  as    associates  of 
nature,  ever  anxious  to  help  her  great  cause.  The  Holy  Ones  of  the  Earth 
have  scut  Theosophy  to    us  that   we  may  help    Nature    in  her   work, 
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and  fortnnate  indeed  are  the  souls  who  can  reach  Their  Blessed  Feet 
and  work  only  to  adyance  Their  and  Nature's  Holy  Cause. 

Let  ns  hear  before  us  the  words  of  the  Divine  Srt  Krishna — 

Stand  up,  oh  son  of  Kiinti,  resolDte  to  fight.  Let  us  fight  with  matter 
in  order  that  the  spirit  within  each  of  us  may  be  evolved.  We  are  all 
athirst  for  spirit,  then  let  us  slake  our  thirst  by  drinking  at  the  limpid 
fount  of  Theosophy, 

Jebavoir    Sorabji. 


ANDBHAVA^NANDA  LAHARI. 

of  Kesaya'nanda  Swami.  ^ 

SALUTATION   to   the   Supreme  Soul   of   Existence,  Conscionsness, 
Bliss. 

Here  commences  the  wave  of  the  bliss  of  understanding. 
1«  Adoration  to  that  Brahm&  which  is  of  a  non-dual  nature,  whieh 
again  is  Lord,  which  with  an  illusory  body  duly  bringfs  about  the 
subtle  part  of  creation  known  as  Hiranyagarbha,*  which  evolves  thf« 
bulky  material  universe,  movable  and  immovable,  which,  notwithstand- 
ing, shines  with  a  look  of  individuality  (separateneas)  as  Vir&tpurusha.''' 

2.  The  disciple  said  :  **  Ocean  of  Mercy,  my  mind,  divided  by 
varioDS  wrong  actions,  does  not  attain  to  perpetual  bliss,  even  for  an 
instant.     Therefore  please  tell  me  the  means  of  subduing  the  mind." 

3.  The  Guru  said  :  '*  Having  attained  discrimination,  dispassion, 
the  group  of  qualities  consisting  of  mind -control,  body-control,  peace  of 
mind^etc,^  and  the  desire  for  emancipation, — having  approached  the  Guru 
of  Vedic  lore  and  true  understanding*^  with  sacrificial  stick  in  the  hand, 
— and  having  learnt  clearly  (Troth)  from  the  Great  Master,  thou  wilt 
prosper  in  thy  search  after  perpetual  bliss,  which  is  nttainable  by  the 
study  of  the  VedAnta."* 

4.  The  disciple  said  :  **  What  is  known  as  Yiveka  ?  How  is  it 
to  be  obtained  without  any  difficalty  ?  0  Lord,  how  will  it  take  deep 
root  in  the  mind  P  Please  condescend  tx)  cnt  off  this  poisonous  tree  of 
doubt  iu  me.  For  how  else  is  it  possible  for  me  to  reach  certainty  with- 
out your  help  P  " 


^  TraziiBlate4  for  the  TheoMphist  by  Members  of  the  Palghat  Branch,  T.  S 

*  Lit.  ("  Gtolden  Egg'*).     Name  of  Brahmft,  as  bom  from  a  golden  egg* 

^  The  first  progeny  of  Brahm&.  Cf.  *  From  that  Vir&t  came  forth,*  where  VirAt 
is  represented  as  bom  from  Pomsha. 

*  The  six  kinds  of  accomplishment  known  as  Sama^  Dama,  Uparati  (tolerance), 
TlHkMhA  (endurance),  BraddhA  (faith or  confidence)  and  SamAdhAna  are  referred  to. 
These  with  Vivekaf  VairAgya,  and  Mumukshd  form  the  SAdhanachattishtnya  or  the 
four  necessary  requirements  for  a  student  of  the  Ved&nta. 

*  A  man  of  true  understanding  is  a  Brahma  Nifihta  or  one  who  is  absorbed  in 
the  contemplation  of  the  Supreme  Spirit* 

*  life.    '*  The  top  or  summit  or  end  or  eeaenoe  of  the  Vedas." 
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5.  The  Goto  said  :  "  The  Supreme  Spirit  is  One,  eternal,  knower 
of  all  hearts,  the  purest,  supreme  hliss,  the>  aalimited^  and  the  per- 
manent conscionsness  in  all  creation,  movable  and  immovable  ;  while  all 
that  is  seen  different  from  It  is  unreal  and  conditioned.  This  knowledge 
well  enunciated  by  men  of  cfear  urfder^tawdin^  isr  called  Viveka. 

6.  As  in  a  soiled  mirror  covered  with  dust  the  white  and  brown 
colours  cannot  at  all  be  distinguished  even  after  looking  into  it  a 
number  of  times,  so  impure  minds  are  not  able  to  distinguish  between  the 
real  and  the  unreal.  Therefore  leave  off  desire'  and  worship  Hari (GcmI) 
by  meaiu»  of  eaorifices^  and  devotional  rites." 

7.  The  disciple' said  :  "  Revered  Master,  0  best  of  speakers,  please 
explain  clearly  the  nature,  the  cause,  the  scope,  and  the  object  of  dis- 
passion.  I  desire  to  know  Mumuk»ha ;  I  see  that  the  wealth  of  mind- 
control,  body -control  and  peace  is  productive  of  great  bliss;  but  I  do 
not  know  the  extension  (scope)  thereof,  oh,  giver  of  boons." 

8.  The  Ouru  said :  *'  All  enjoyments  and  kinds  of  prosperity 
such  as  are  enjoyed  by  BrahmS.,  Indra,  etc.,  ought  to  be  shunned  by  me" 
— sach  a  detet*mi nation  is  the  nature  of  dispassion.  Real  understanding 
and  a  painful  mind  are  the  causes  of  dispassion.  Abstaining  from  all 
sensual  pleasures  is  its  noble  work  ;  and  its  scope  is  well  declared  to  be 
a  firm  conviction  of  the  futility  of  all  pleasures. 

9.  0  Thoa  of  discriminative  intellect,  death*  shall  surely  await 
thee  if  thou  clingest  to  the  poisonous  creeper  of  (material)  prosperity, 
attractive  to  minds  plunged  in  worldly  pleasures,  productive  of  mortal 
fruits,  full  of  the  flowers  of  (beautifal)  forms  etc.,  powerful  in  its  evil 
effects  being  at  the  same  time  almost  useless,  environed  by  the  serpents 
of  anger,  etc.,^^  lasting  for  a  moment  like  the  lightning,  and  depending 
upon  a  perishable  body. 

10.  0  Thou  of  discriminative  intellect,  death  shall  surely  await 
thee  if  thou  dependest  upon  boyhood,^'  which  is  troubled  by  several 
diseases,  which  is  an  obstruction  to  the  attainment  of  emancipation, 
which  is  as  a  powerful  axe  to  (the  tree  of)  calmness,  which  is  at  heart 
devoid  of  discrimination  between  right  and  wrong,  which  is  the  refuge 
of  fools,  and  which  is  fickle  like  an  elephant,  as  minds  (then)  are 
allured  by  different  false  conditions. 

11.  0  Thou  of  discriminative  intellect,  death  shall  surely  await 
thee  if  thou  dependest  upon  the  ocean  of  youth  which  is  agitated  by 
innumerable  waves  of  mental  anguish   and   disease,    which  is  the  recep- 


^  Which  prevents  one  from  understanding  discrimination.  Cfc  "  From  K&ma 
arises  Erodha,  from  Krodha  comes  bewilderment."    Bh.  Oit&  II. 

•  Sacrifices  without  attachment  to  the  fruits  thereof  pnrify  the  mind  and 
awake  discrimination.    Devotional  rites  strengthen  the  power  of  discrimination. 

•  *  Death'  here  means  *  prolonged  perdition.' 

*°  *  Desire,  anger,  covetousness,  delusion,  Inst  and  malice* — the  well-known  Ar- 
shcuLvarga,  the  six  enemies  to  spiritual  progress. 

» »  By  *  boyhood  *  is  meant  *  immaturity  of  understanding.*  In  this  and  the  two 
succeeding  slokas  the  author  wishes  to  point  out  the  illusory  nature  of  diiferent 
stages  of  life. 
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tacle  of  the  rivers  of  strong  desire,  where  there  are  eddies  of  doubtfnl 
thoughts  as  to  what  actions  might  be  done  and  what  not,  which  is 
difficult  of  investigation^*  which  contains  monsters  of  desire  and  anger 
and  which  is  disliked^*  by  the  venerable." 

(To  be  continued.) 


tlbeo0opbi?  in  all  Xan^^. 


EUROPE, 

London.  October  2Sth,  1898. 

For  some  weeks  we  have  been  living  in  the  midst  of  rumours  of  wars  which 
have  made  one  wonder  whether  the  last  year  of  the  nineteenth  centnry  was 
going  to  be  signalissed  by  a  great  European  confliet.  Happily  the  news  to-day 
is  of  a  more  pacific  character  and  once  more  for  the  time  being  the  evil  day 
of  warfare  on  a  large  scale  seems  pat  off.  As  Theosophists  we  may  be  ready 
to  await  calmly  and  bear  patiently  any  of  those  grand-scale  disasters  which 
overtake  nations  under  the  karmic  law  but  we  should  be  less  thau  human  did 
we  not  rejoice  when,  also  under  karmic  law,  the  evil 8  are  averted  and  we  can 
keep  to  that  work,  so  much  in  need  of  our  best  efforts,  of  bringing  some 
glimmer  of  the  light  that  has  helped  us  to  the  helping  of  the  world. 

However  in  the  midst  of  the  turbulent  thought  currents  to  which  all  this 
has  given  rise,  and  which  the  evening  papers  are  largely  responsible  for  ren- 
dering; more  turgid  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case,  the  work  of  our  various 
branches  goes  steadily  on.  Lectures  have  been  given  at  the  Blavatsky  Lodge 
by  Mr.  Mead,  Mr.  Leadbeater  and  Mrs.  Hooper.  Mr.  Mead  has  spoken  twice 
on  the  subject  of  *  Hermes  the  thrice  G-reatest/  throwing  much  suggestive 
light  on  the  fragments  of  this  Egypto-Greek  philosophy  which  have  come 
down  to  us.  The  substance  of  these  lectures  with  Mr.  Mead's  version  of  the 
Hermes  fragments  will  appear  in  due  course  in  the  Tlieosophical  Review,  and 
students  will  doubtless  welcome  them  in  a  form  suitable  for  study  and  refer- 
ence. 

Mr.  Leadbeater  took  for  his  subject,  "  What  Theosophy  does  for  us  "  and 
in  the  course  of  a  practical  address  reminded  those  present  of  the  advantages 
enjoyed  by  all  who  had  come  in  contact  with  this  teach ins^  and  of  the  indivi- 
dual responsibility  for  right  use  of  the  privilege  which  was  thus  incurred. 
The  openness  and  clearness  of  the  Theosophic  truths  as  now  placed  before 
the  world  were  in  marked  contrast  to  the  difficulties  which  had  surrounded 
the  wonld-be  student  in  days  of  old — even  in  the  early  days  of  our  own 
society  things  had  not  been  made  so  easy  for  the  learners  as  was  now  the  case ; 
perhaps  those  who  had  struggled  with  the  earlier  difficulties  were  more 
strengthened  from  their  contest,  as  the  muscles  mental  as  well  as  physical 
could  only  develop  by  exercise;  but  in  whatever  way  the  immense  f^inof 
theosophical  knowledge  had  come,  it  behooved  the  recipient  to  avail  himself 
to  the  full  of  the  opportunity  for  self-evolution  which  was  thus  within  his 
reach. 


^*  That  iSy  youth  generally  is  onsaited  to  the  exercise  of  disorimiiiation. 
7 
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On  Ihe  20th  of  the  month,  &f ra^  Hooper  plaeed  before  the  Iiodg^  a  mtmik 
valuable  and  intereeting  fund  of  information  relating  to  the  beliefs  <tf 
savages.  As  the  result  of  extensive  reading  of  the  literature  devoted  to  this 
subject  Mrs.  Hooper  is  convinced  that  the  religions  beliefs  of  even  the  most 
degraded  savage  tribes  indicate  clearly  an  origin  superior  to  that  assigned 
by  many  of  the  materialistic  schbdt  of  &hthrbp()logy.  They  evidence,  as  Mr. 
Andrew  Lang  has  recently  pointed  out  in  his  new  work,  'The  Making  of 
Beligion,'  a  decadence  from  a  purer,  higher  teaching  rather  than  an  evolu- 
tion from  almost  animal  ignorance.  Believing  that  Theosophy  affords  the 
cine,  in  its  teaching  as  to  the  afj^eaMhcd  MMHUli^  l^is  Mkrlier  races  of  man- 
kind of  great  teachers  who  gave  to  infant  humanity  its  religion  as  well  as 
its  agriculture,  science  and  art,  the  lectnrer  has  followed  with  great  interest 
the  evidence  that  clearly  proves  how,  ifl  many  cases,  the  religious  concep- 
tions of  savage  races  are  far  in  advance  of  anything  their  limited  minds 
have  the  capacity  to  evolve.  This  is  notably  the  case  with  some  African 
tribes,  particularly  one  which  reco^fttafses  A  snpf-eme  deity  of  great  benevolence 
while  its  own  customs  and  practiced  ate  of  the  most  awfnl  description.  It  is 
inconceivable  that  so  cruel  and  baV>barous  a  people  could  hAte  spontaneously 
evolved  the  concept  of  benevolence  So  foreign  to  its  own  natnre.  Mrs.  Hoopdt* 
gave  many  kindred  illustrations  all  of  ivhich  tended  to  nhow  that  the  idea  c€ 
a  Supreme  God,  over  and  above  all  creative  gods  or  tribal  deities,  was  com- 
mon to  most  of  the  savage  peoples.  The  teaching  of  a  trinity  was  often 
most  clearly  to  be  recognised,  especially  among  the  Maories.  Of  these 
interesting  people  Mrs.  Hooper  ^ve  a  fnll  a«^couht.  Their  system  of  reli- 
gious belief  is  quite  a  complicate  one  and  their  schools  of  initiation  seem 
founded  on  a  quite  remarkable  knowledge  of  occult  trdtb.  The  lecture 
concluded  wiUi  several  interesting  particulars  relative  to  beliefs  in  the  im* 
mortality  of  the  soul,  and  the  universality  of  schools  of  magic  and  traditions 
of  mysteries  and  initiations. 

Before  these  words  are  in  typ^  the  Haskell  leotnrer  of  the  present  year 
will  probably  have  presented  his  nUBssage  to  India.  Df.  Fairbairn  is  «  nan 
of  clear  thought  and  powerful  utterance  «ild  it  is  good  to  note  that  ke  goes 
to  India  full  of  a  desire  to  learn  as  well  4s  to  teach.  In  a  speech  to  «  gather«> 
ing  of  f Hends  assembled  to  bid  him  farewell  he  is  reported  as  saying  that  ke 
i^alised  how  much  more  religion  entered  into  the  life  of  the  Hindu  than  of 
the  Westerner,  and  he  considered  that  for  the  future  well -being  of^th 
peoples,  *'  to  interpret  India  to  £ngland  was  even  a  greater  necessity  than 
to  interpret  England  to  India.*"  Theosophists  will  heartily  wish  him  Gkxi- 
speed  in  that  mission. 

From  Dr.  Fairbairn  to  Dr.  Horton  is  an  easy  step — the  older  and  the 
younger -of  non-conformiBt  divines— and  the  latter  seems  to  be  moving  in 
the  direction  of  open  recognition  of  facts  which  Theosophy  has  long  been 
teaching,  though  he  would  probably  repudiate  the  notion  that  the  T.  S.  was 
in  any  way  responsible  for  the  spread  of  the  idea  to  which  he  recently  gave 
utterance.  Opening  some  new  buildings  connected  with  a  congregational 
ohurch  he  eniphasized  the  importance  of  creating  a  pure  spiritual  atmos- 
phere; every  person  exhaled  an  atmosphere  wholesome  or  impure,  good  or 
bad,  he  told  his  hearers,  and  the  places  they  frequented  became  ohaiy^ed 
with  it.  Once  he  looked  upon  the  re-conseeration  of  8t.  Paul's  Cathedral 
because  a  man  had  committed  suicide  there,  as  an  act  of  superstition ;  now 
tie  trod  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  ^eath  of  such  a  man  would  vitiate 
the  atmospliere  and  spread  a  perfect  miasma-    T^  lAe*  utid'&Vlj'ing    the 
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AO^  of  ^rpoQfeon^tum  boeame  in  Ih^se  circamataBcea  soioetking  more 
tlkan  mere  suporsfeitrion.  He  urged  JiIb  hearers  to  deyelop  such  a  spiritaalitiy 
^  life  »iid  porpcvse  that  everyone  entering  the  building  they  were  then 
Qpening  WQuld  feel  its  influence,  and  yield  themselTee  to  the  same  life  of 
«^vi{3e  and  devo^ion.^-rThis,  fjrom  the  man  who  is  even  now  fighting 
vigorously  against  what  he  feels  to  be  thA  worser  elements  in  Bomanism 
anci  Anglicai^iam,  is  si^rely  ^n  ifidicajuon  of  the  wf^y  thought  is  trending. 

And  here  01^  another  line  is  1^  straw  te  show  how  the  wind  blows.  Mr. 
David  Ohiisti^  Murray  the  wellrknown  novelist,  states  in  the  Mommg,  a 
London  paper,  that  on  one  occasion  he  was  most  clearly  and  distinctly  in? 
spi^  by  w  ^pp^ritipn  pf  Robert  f^m^^  Steyenson  (theij  yecpntly  deitd)  iffith  a 
paniiiculikr  yerse  to  cp^iplete  t^  po^Ri  of  W^r4  nature  ^hic^i  h^  was  writings 
of  whi^h  pne  staiiisa  oomplptely  ejudftd  hi|p.  The  v^rse  w^p  ^xxlj  included 
in  the  poeiQ  and  Mr.  f/Lx^]:r^j  ypacb^  fipr  pkQ  aocun^}y  of  j^he  story  if nd  844^ 
-^"  if  J  i^m  a^ked  fpr  ^  profewon  of  ff^itK  I  bave  npI|^  to  offer.  I  have  not 
ifkred  to  rpject  It^elief  entirely,  and  I  baye  never  dared  to  giye  it  undisputed 
house-ropm.  I  an^  cpntent  to  o)Ser  th^  story  as  ^  oontributioQ  to  i^  theme  ip 
whicb  many  tboughtful  zpin^s  are  intereM^d/'  Not  a  v§iry  satisfftctory 
solution  fpr  his  own  min4|  but  that  M^.  Murrny  shou)4  publicly  avpw  the 
troth  of  the  story  marks  ^  uiArvelJUtus  chfvnge  in  public  opiniouj  since  Nov^m* 
ber  1875  fpr  instance. 

From  the  Ifovth  of  £nglaod  copaAS  the  newspaper  report  of  a  sermon 
preachpd  bf  a  Church  of  England  clergyman  (the  Bev.  Conrad  Noei)  which 
openly  teaches  re-iuc^ri^^ition  ^nd  i|iclji4e§  a  fr^k  admi^jpyi  t\^  t)^e  speak- 
er was,  in  many  important  points,  ac  one  both  with  Theo^pby  ^^  ^pi^i^Pi?^ 
ism.  But  lest  we  *'  think  more  highly  of  ourselves  than  we  pnght  to  think  " 
there  is  always  Mr.  Myers  of  the  Psychical  Research  Society  to  remii}4  us 
of  past  troubles,  which  he  last  did  in  the  current  issue  of  the  lYa^tpna^  Beview^ 
wherein  he  also  makes  the  astounding  assertion  that  the  communications 
between  the  living  and  the  dead  **now  "  (P)  opened  by  Mrs.  Piper's  me- 
diumship  are  either  **  the  first  break  in  a  cloud-firmament  apcient  as  life  on 
earth,  **  or  else  *'the  sequel  aod  development  of  that  well-loved  Gospel  which 
first  took  from  Death  his  sting  and  from  the  grave  its  victory.  '*  This  is 
pretty  good  even  for  Mr.  Myers  and  the  Psychical  Research  Society.  Shades.. 
of  Gtordon  Cumming,  what  latter  day  prophet  have  we  here  P 

A.  B.  C. 
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holJj4nd. 

The  fl9BteB)^i7  round  of  Lodf^e  work  ^au,  as  uaual,  been  / 
4«|»og  tii^  summer  but,  naverthelMS,  a  good  fleal  of  {)ropagai^ 
oarided  on*    Quite  a  niunber  of  ouir  Dutoh  members  met  this  y< 
(4)l0tm)i  in  search  of  health  and  found  there  among  the  peo^ 
%>tioffl»]p(ig8  gftthered  together  lor  oure,  many  inietligeutmen  ' 
wafne  #it€»reBted  to  hear  something  of  Thecsopby,  of  which  tl* 
vimfi-    Ip  ^^  oavly  morning  Mr.  Fnioke  generally  had  a 
d^ipipsjng  libefle  Aubjaate.    In  Hilveraum  two  drawiag-r 
held  by  Mr.  Obreen  and  in  accordance  with  the  resolut* 

Gmypa^mu  »  a^^W  ^QT  tb«  sate  of  l^Htcb  and  Englieh  "^ 
was  8ec|^^e4in  the  Wavfa^'s  X^iiji^trial  Exhibition  a^ 

/ 
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Further  oo,  the  conversation  is  resamed,  after  our  questioner  has  witness* 
ed  the  restoration  to  wholeness,  of  some  newly  arrived  sonls  (who  were  dia* 
torted  and  in  bonds  owing  to  the  untoward  surroundings  of  their  earth4ife), 
by  a  wonderful  process  which  is  described  at  length  in  the  chapt^  Qil 
**  A  Magnetic  Chorale,"  and  the  questioner  asks : 

"  Is  it  not  mercy  which  has  been  shown  to  these,  in  liberatiiig  them 
from  their  condition  of  suffering  P'' 

"  Not;  by  any  means, "  was  the  reply. 
*'  By  what  name  do  you  call  it  then  P  " 

**  Justice.  Hitherto  they  have  been  the  victims  of  an  injustice  they 
were  powerless  to  withstand;  wh  have  ooly  been  the  instruments  of  helping 
to  terminate  the  effects  of  the  wrong,  and  introducing  them  into  a  commen- 
surate compensation*  You  judge  of  justice  in  the  light  of  your  earth  im» 
pressions:  let  me  advise  you  to  get  rid  of  that  idea.  Justice  rightly  dis* 
pensed  is  justness,  and  such  you  will  ever  find  it  with  us  ;  it  is  the  quality  of 
being  just,  carried  to  perfection,  with  every  attendant  circumstance  taken 
into  consideration ;  think  of  it  as  such,  and  you  will  love  its  righteousness, 
in  which  there  is  no  shade  of  fickleness,  favouritism  or  partiality." 

"  Would  you  not  call  it  justice  tempered  with  mercy  P" 

"  No !  Strict  justice  needs  no  tempering.  You  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
thinking  of  justice  as  necessarily  allied  to  oppression  It  is  so  on  eartbi  bat 
you  will  not  find  that  here,  therefore  you  have  to  learn  that  with  ua  it  means 
strict  rightness,  and  if  you  add  any  mercy  to  that  on  hehaJf  pf  eitbw  P^^J* 
the  adulteration  produces  injuaiiice." 

In  Uie  chapter  on  "  The  Relationship  of  Sleep  to  D»ath,"  the  qnestioner 
is  instructed  as  to  the  process  by  which,  when  the  bodies  of  inortalattre  vast* 
ing  in  sleep,  their  sonls  are  withdrawn  and  Areattraoted  to  their  friends  who 
are  in  the  life  beyond,  and  with  whom,  in  this  maimer  sw«0t  ooniraanion  is 
held,  thus  keeping  the  linka  of  friendship  c(»istantly  renewed. 

If  any  mortal  hopes,  by  eome  means,  to  escape  the  suffering  Btt{>po8ed  to 
be  consequent  upon  a  life  of  sin,  he  may  be  undeceived  by  reading  the  thril- 
ling chapter  entitkd,  *'  The  Harvest  of  Jealousy.'' 

In  **  Across  the  Mists, "  the  questioner  is  taken  by  his  guide  back  to 
earth  on  a  visit  for  purposes  of  instruction,  and  finds  that  physical  objects 
are  scarcely  perceptible,  so  he  asks  .* 

"  Look  at  that  shadow  moving,  Gushnas  what  ia  it  P" 

"  A  man  in  whom  there  is  no  spirituality,  therafore  w^e  s?e  bioi  iksa.dai^ 
shadow.  As  one  becomes  more  Christ-like  the  body  becomes  illuminated  with 
a  lambent  glory  which  corresponds  to  the  shadowless  light  of  pan^^." 

"  Is  that  always  so  P*' 

"  Always.  The  amount  and  quality  of  light  radiaa^ing  from  a  man,  de- 
clares his  real  condition.  We  do  not  need  to  be  toldi  it  is  impoaaible  to 
deceive  us,  because  it  is  impossible  to  tamper  with  the  wityiess." 

The  writer  here  remarks : 

"  What  a  fiood  of  light  this  simple  incident  threw  upon  a  whole  host  of 
Bible  paHsages  which  rushed  through  my  mind  with  the  rapidity  of  thought ; 
the  prqphecy  of  Isaiah,  '  darkness  shall  cover  the  earth,  and  gross  darkness 
the  people' ;  the  postulate  of  St.  John,  that  *  the  light  shineth  in  darkness, 
and  the  darkness  comprehendeth  it  not ;'  and    the  terrribly  clear  declara- 
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tion  of  &fae  Saviour'-*"  Tiua  is  lihe  oondemnatitOB,  that  light  is  come  into  the 
world,  and  mttn  love  darkness  rather  than  light  because  their  deeds  are  evil." 
Ojft  meeting  a  olass  of  children  who  had,  in  earth-life,  been  ragged  hungry 
and  homeless  wanderers  in  our  large  cities,  our  enquirers  is  iastmcted  as 
faUowa : 

**  Men  wonder  whiere  these  children,  gutter-bred,  learn  these  acts  of  hu- 
manity and  consideration,  which  for  purity  of  motive  put  so  called  Christian 
phiiMithropy  to  the  Unsh ;  where  they  are  taught  to  belp  to  bear  each  other's 
burdens ;  where  they  are  first  instructed  in  the  practical  application  of  the 
j^olden  rule  :  I  can  answer  the  inquiry.  They  are  instrocted  in  the  elementary 
schoola  of  heaven,  to  which  they  are  summoned  while  their  bodies  lie  asleep 
in  dark  comers  and  doorways,  under  barrels  or  carts,  or  in  the  out-houses  of 
some  Christian  city.  Angels,  who  have  learned  the  deeper  secrets  of  the  love 
of  God,  meet  with  these  despised  and  outoast  children  there,  teach  them  the 
geography  of  home,  and  show  them  the  surest  way  to  reach  that  rest  which 
still  remaineth.  How  could  their  bare  and  cliilblained  feet  scale  the  sharp 
and  icy  points  of  your  cold  theology  while  the  howling  winds  of  fierce  dam- 
nation raged  artynnd  with  threatening  force  P  They  would  slip,  fall  and  their 
little  souls  lie  in  mangled  masses  at  the  foot  of  some  precipice  of  sectarian 
coniention;  they  oould  never  enter  heaven  by  such  a  path.  But  do  not  fear  } 
the  angels  know  the  road,  and  in  the  lessons  of  their  dreams  these  little  pil- 
gnmn  are  tmvelHng  homewards  through  the  green  meadows  of  forbearing; 
kive»  led  along  by  the  once  outcast  Jesus.  Ton  need  have  no  anxiety  about 
their  welfare  because  they  fall  short  of  your  sectarian  standard;  when  you 
shall  enter  you  will  find  many  such  whom  you  once  knew,  waiting  to  sin|; 
your '  WeloooM  Home.'  " 

A  poetess,  in  the  realms  beyond*  presents  the  following  ideas  concerning 
"  The  Word  of  God  "  : 

**  One  of  the  first  lessons  we  have  to  teach  on  our  return  is,  that  the  word 
of  Gcd  can  never  be  a  printed  book.  God  is,  and  His  word  is  like  Himself, 
an  ever-present,  ever-living,  moving  power ;  what  is  written  can  never  be 
more  than  an  historic  record  of  what  was  the  word  of  Grod  to  Moses,  Samuel, 
David,  Isaiah,  or  Paul.  The  seasons,  the  flowers,  the  harvests,  and  the  sun- 
shine were  not  given  long  ages  ago,  once  and  for  all ;  God  continually  renews 
each  in  its  own  appointed  time ;  so  it  is  with  his  word.  It  is  like  a  well  of 
water,  continually  bubbling  up,  not  a  stagnant  pool  that  for  two  thousand 
years  has  maintained  a  dead  unvarying  level.  Men  have  to  learn  that  He 
speaks  to-day,  if  they  will  but  listen,  as  much  as  ever  He  did.  A  printed 
book  only  traces  the  course  of  the  stream  in  the  past,  it  cannot  show  the 
broadening  revelation  of  the  present,  and  only  faintly  indicates  the  idea  of 
future  boundless  love.  This  our  brethren  on  earth  have  yet  to  learn,  and 
with  it  they  will  recognise  that  the  ordination  of  the  ministry  of  angels  is 
the  everkeling  ohaiinel  through  which  the  word  of  God  must  flow.  This  is 
the  gospel  of  Christ,  the  gospel  of  Redeeming  Love." 

The  author  teaches  in  his  excellent  book,  that  the  universal  aim  in 
higher  spheres  as  well  as  in  earth.life  is,  the  continued  progress  and  unfold- 
ing of  every  individunl  soul;  and  love  is  the  mainspring  of  the  combined 
met^anism  that,  in  obedience  to  divine  law,  operates  unceasingly  for  the 
accomplishment  of  1/his  sublime  purpose. 

Whether  we  regard  it  as  an  artistic  work  of  fiction  or  an  allegory  ;  es 
inspirational  or  as  a  direct  revelation  from  the  planes  beyond  us ;  certain  it 
is  that  it  has  been  made  the  vehicle  for  the  vivid  presentation  of  many 
divine  truths*  for  making  manifest  the  boundless  love  of  the  Infinite  One  and 
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His  zneBsengers,  and  for  portraying,  with  startling  reality  tbe  nnerring 
action  of  karmic  law.  Theosophists  may  wish  it  had  gone  farther  and  illas* 
trated  the  truths  pertaining  to  reincarnation,  but  these  are  not  supposed  to 
have  so  soon  come  under  the  observation  of  the  newly  arrived  soul,  and 
probably  we  may  in  future,  get  something  further  from  the  same  or  a  similar 
source  that  will  show  forth  hiore  definitely  and  more  fully,  other  aspecte  of 
theosophic  truth. 

There  are  twenty -one  chapters  in  the  book,  averaging  nearly  twenty 
pages  each,  and  it  is  brought  out  in  the  usual  thorough  manner  which 
characterises  of  the  publications  of  G-eo.  Redway. 

W.  A.  B. 


LIFE'S  QUESTIONS. 

By  Ebnest  Temple. 
[Truslove  and  Gomba,  New  York.'} 

The  novel  and  suggestive  work  before  us  is  a  new  departure  in  the  lite- 
rary field,  the  evident  aim  of  the  author  being  to  induce  people  to  think  for 
themselves  ;  and  as  an  aid  to  this  effort,  he  has  been  *'  formulating  their  pro> 
blems  for  them  in  the  simplest  possible  language,"  so  that  those  who  have 
the  requisite  courage  to  freely  exercise  their  minds  upon  the  vital  problems 
of  life,  may  have  such  facilities  at  hand  as  will  help  theni,  materially,  in  their 
undertaking.  Those  also  who  are  already  well  grounded  in  their  individual 
opinions,  cannot  fail  to  reap  considerable  benefit  from  this  work,  if  they  will 
only  devote  a  little  time  daily  to  answering  a  few  of  these  questions,  concisely, 
and  in  the  best  language  they  can  command.  Another  class  of  people  who 
are  exceptionally  thoughtless — perhaps  mentally  lazy —  may  be  encouraged 
by  the  very  excellent  method  here  presented,  to  seriously  consider  the  problems 
of  existence  by  which  they  are  confronted,  and  thus  enlarge  their  compre- 
hension o^  truth,  to  the  great  benefit  of  themselves  and  others.  Some  idea  of 
the  general  trend  of  the  book  may  be  conveyed  by  quoting  from  a  page,  and 
as  they  are  mainly  independent  of  each  other,  we  open  at  random,  and  on 
page  16  find  the  following  : — 

What  is  Science  ? 

Is  it  knowledge  ? 

Is  it  a  prooess  of  collecting  facts  ? 

Is  it  a  olassifioation  of  facts  P 

Is  it  a    promnlgation  of  hypotheses  ? 

Is  it  concerned  with  pbysioal   facts  only  ? 

Is  it  concerned  with  facts  of  every  sorjb  ? 

Are  the  methods  of  science  opposed  to  the  methods  of  religion  ? 

Should  science  and  religion  be  in  any  way  opposed  to  each  other  ? 

After  every  note  of  interrogation  in  the  book,  the  reader  is  expected  to 
imagine  these  further  questions : — 

If  not^  why  not  ?  If  ao,  why  ? 

A  work  of  this  character  must  commend  itself  to  the  good  sense  of  every 
thoughtful  reader.  There  are  over  a  hundred  pages  8  vo.  in  the  book,  and 
the  printing  and  paper  are  excellent. 

W.  A.  B. 
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AMRITABINDU  AND  KAIVALYA  UPANISHADS. 

WITH  COHMENTARIES  ; 

Tbanblateb  by  a.  Mahadeva  Sastsi.  B.A.* 

The  success  which  attended  Mr.  Mahadeva  Sastri's  publication  of  the 
translation  of  the  Bhagayadgtt&  with  Sri  Sankaracli&rya's  commentary  there- 
on, as  was  manifest  by  its  very  favourable  reception  at  the  hands  of  the  public, 
encouraged  the  author  to  continue  the  labour  for  which  he  is  so  well  quali- 
fied, and  as  a  result  we  are  now  presented  with  a  smaller  work  oontaining  two 
of  the  miuor  Upanishads,  as  above  named,  together  with  suitable  commenta- 
ries.   The  learned  translator  says,  in  his  introduction  (see  page  20) : — 

*'  The  two  Upanishads  under  notice  represent  the  current  orthodox 
Br&hmanism  as  founded  on  the  teaching  of  the  Upanishads.  While  maintain- 
ing that  truth  in  the  abstract  and  the  ultimate  aim  of  life  is  one  and  the  same 
forall,  Br4hmanism  points  out  different  paths  to  different  classes  of  aspirants, 
each  path  being  suited  to  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  spiritual  progress  of 
those  to  whom  it  is  recommended. 

He  whose  mind  is  so  well  prepared  by  a  long  course  of  training  in  the 
previous  incarnations  as  to  realise  at  the  first  hearing  the  Ved^ntic  teaching 
r^^rding  the  unity  of  the  Self  and  Brahman  and  the  evanescent  nature  of 
all  else, — such  a  Mahitman  lives  inthe  infinite  Bliss  of  Brahman,  and  has 
achieved  the  highest  object  of  life. 

It  is  others  who  are  to  walk  in  one  or  other  of  the  various  paths  pointed 
out  by  the  ^ruti.  The  one  aim  to  be  achieved  in  all  these  is  the  perfect 
purity  and  steadiness  of  Manas,  which  being  attained,  Brahman  will  shine 
forth  in  its  true  nature  in  Manas.  The  paths  described  in  the  following 
pages  are  these : — 

**  (1)  Contemplation  of  the  Nirguna  or  unconditioned  Brahman. 

(2)  Contemplation  of  Saguna  or  conditioned  Brahman. 

(3)  Contemplation  of  Saguna-Ilrahman  as  external  to  oneself. 

(4)  Symbolic  contemplation. 

(5)  Performance  of  religious  works  without  hope  of  reward.'' 

By  commencing  on  either  of  these  paths  the  earnest  and  devoted  pilgrims 
will  eventually  reach  the  goal.  The  book  opens  with  sixteen  pages  of  the 
Sanskrit  text;  then  follow  the  translations  and  commentaries  of  which  there 
are  about  100  pages.  Like  the  previous  translation  of  Bhagavadgtt&,  the 
JInglish  is  excellently  well  and  carefully  rendered,  and  the  mechanical  work 
is  creditable  to  the  publishers. 

W.  A.  B, 


A  BUDDHIST  CATECHISM. 

[The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  a  review  of  Colonel  Olcott's  d3rd 
edition  of  the  "  Buddhist  Catechism''  as  given  by  Anna  Ballard  in  The  New 
UwUy  (America),  8th  September  1898.] 

Soon  after  the  author  went  to  the  Orient,  about  20  years  ago,  he  con- 
fenred  with  the  leading  Buddhists  of  Ceylon,  where  Buddhism  is  the  national 
faith.  He  studied  his  subject  and  prepared  a  Catechism  for  that  faith. 
Being  literary  by  avocation  he  was  the  right  person  for  the  need  which  he 
saw.    His  Catechism  was  first  printed  in  1881.    It  has  now  been  printed  in 

*  Printed  by  Thompson  A  Co.,  Broadway,  Madias, 
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tweniij  languages,  mostly  by  Bnddhists,  for  Baddhist.  nations.  Its  acoepta* 
bility   is  therefore   self  proved.  #  #  #     The  author    has 

accomplished  his  aim  to  present  Buddhism  both  succinctly  and  comprehen- 
sively for  the  convenience  of  beginners.  *  ♦  #  This  inexpensive 
little  volume  is  a  helpful  reference  book,  and  as  such  it  ought  to  be 
owned  by  every  eager  searcher  after  whatever  truth  has  been  stored  away  in 
the  Orient.  *         .  *  *    'A'Ws  little  volume  of  definition,  compre* 

hensive  and  clear,  ought  to  be  kept  for  constant  sale  in  America.  It  is  the 
best  brief  exposition  of  its  grand  subject,  ^nd  in  other  regard  than  brevity, 
it  is  not  surpassed,  unless  we  each  for  ourselves  take  Childers,  Spence 
Hardy,  etc.,  with  volumes  by  living  students  also,  season  them  with  our 
own  reason  as  directed  by  the  Teacher  himself,  and  so  make  our  own 
opinion   as  to  what  was,  is,  and  forever  will  be,  the  Buddhism  of  Buddha. 


THE  TAO  TRH  KING. 

The  indefatigable  and  scholarly  Dr.  Paul  Garus  has  brought  out  still 
another  book  bearing  on  the  faith  of  the  teeming  millions  of  China.  It  is 
scarcely  right  to  call  Laotze's  teaching  a  religion — though  it  is  accepted  almost 
as  such  by  the  vast  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Celestial  Empire.  It 
is  more  of  a  philosophy  with  ethics  interspersed,  appealing  mostly  to  the  head — 
as  all  philosophies  do,  and  less  to  the  heart  as  every  religion  does.  This 
edition  of  Tao  Teh  King  as  brought  out  by  the  0|>en  Court  Publishing  Com- 
pany seems  to  be  very  nearly  complete,  leaving  little  to  be  desired  by  a 
student  of  this  philosophy.  There  is  a  very  full  introduction  by  the  editor, 
giving  the  gist  of  the  philosopher's  teachings  and  comparing  his  ethical 
teachings  with  those  of  the  Western  teachers.  The  comparison  would  have 
yielded  still  better  results  if  the  CUtd  and  other  books  of  Hindu  teachings 
had  been  requisitioned  as  well.  For  the  thoughts  are,  after  all,  those  of  an 
Oriental  and  the  nearest  neighbour  of  the  Hindus.  There  is  hIso  a  useful 
chapter  in  the  book  dealing  with  the  later  fate  of  Taoism.  The  edition 
contains  a  very  readable  English  translation  based  on  the  previous  transla- 
tions of  European  sinologues  and  compared  with  the  original  with  the  help 
of  two  Japanese  students  studying  in  America.  The  complete  text  is  printed 
and,  what  is  still  more  useful*  is  that  it  is  fully  transliterated,  which  is  an 
immense  help  to  a  beginner  in  Chinese*  The  notes  and  comments  at  the  end 
help  considerably  in  the  elucidation  of  the  translation,  which  is  necessarily 
unintelligible  in  places  to  persons  who  have  not  made  Taoism  their  lifelong 
study.  For  it  must  be  said  that  the  almost  aphoristic  nature  of  the  original 
does  not  lend  itself  to  easy  comprehension.  Besides,  it  is  ever  to  be  kept  in 
mind  and  never  allowed  to  be  lost  sight  of  by  earnest  seekers  of  the  truth, 
that  no  amount  of  study  of  written  words — however  learned  and  holy  may  be 
the  writer — will  ever  teach  the  whole  truth.  For  words  are,  after  all,  a  means 
of  communication  on  the  physical  plane,  and  can  never  express  the  absolute 
truth — which  is  Anvrvcuhaniya,  as  is  well  said  by  the  great  Indian  sophist  STrf 
Harsha.  This  same  idea  is  well  and  beautifully  expressed  by  Mrs.  Besant  in 
her  recent  lecture  on  "  Occultism,  &c"  to  the  Blavatsky  Lodge : — "  It  is  a  thing 
that  must  always  be  remembered,  that  the  spirit  can  never  be  expressed  in 
terms  of  the  intellect,  that  the  one  can  never  be  grasped  in  the  terms  of  the 
many »  and  that  any  intellectual  presentment  of  spiritual  truths  must  neoes- 
sarUy  be  partial,  must  necesHarily  be  imperfect,  must  be  as  has  often   be 
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said,  a  coloured  glass  through  which  the  white  light  is  seen ;  a  ray  is  passed 
through  the  prism  of  the  intellect  which  breaks  up  the  white  light  of  the 
spirit,  showing  it  in  varied  colours  as  these  scattered  leaves,  each  one  ot 
which  is  imperfect  in  itself-"  (p.  13).  This  idea  was  ever  uppermost  in  the 
minds  of  the  old  Hindu  sages,  and  they  never  depended  even  on  oral  teach- 
ings, much  less  on  written  teachings,  to  commuDicate  the  truth — bat  they 
communicated  the  truth  in  the  only  way  in  which  it  could  be  communicated, 
ijBn,  by  silent  infiltration  from  the  Higher  planes  direct  into  the  consciousness 
of  the  earnest  disciple,  as  is  witnessed  by  the  teaching  of  the  holy  sage — ^the 
pairon  yogi  of  the  Vedantins — Dakshinamurti,  Ouroahtu  moMna/mavyd  Khyd' 
nan-^Suiahuaatu  Chd^ina  SanadyaJi, 

(The  Master  teaches  by  keeping  silence,  and  the  doubts  of  the  disciples 
are  dispelled). 

With  thifl,  we  commend  the  book  to  the  students  in  many  lands  who 
delight  in  intellectual  food — ^for  they  will  find  it  in  plenty  in  the  teachings  of 
this  old  world  master-— belonging  to  a  different  civilization  and  a  different 
era  than  our  own. 

A  Hindu. 


MAGAZINES. 

In  the  October  TheosophiccU  Review  Dr.  Alexander  Wilder  concludes  his 
valuable  paper  on  "Alchemy  and  the  Grreat  Work  ;"  this  is  followed  by  a 
brief  article,  **  On  the  dark  Lake,**  by  a  Russian.  "  Sibyllists  and  Sibyllines'* 
by  Mr.  Mead  is  continued,  the  present  instalment  containing  some  beautiful 
quotations,  being  a  '*  Study  in  Christian  Origins."  H.  W.  Hunt  next  gives 
*'A  Plea  for  Darwinism,"  and  presents  some  very  strong  arguments  in  sup- 
port of  his  views.  He  states  in  closing :  "  Perhaps  I  may  be. permitted  to  say 
that  Darwinism  without  Theosophy,  appears  to  me  to  be  a  body  without  a 
soul,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  it  should  be  rejected  when  kept  within  its 
legitimate  limits—that  is  to  say,  the  origin  of  the  physical  body  of  man." 
**  The  Triumph  of  Spirit'*  is  a  brief  allegorical  sketch  by  Mina  Sandeman, 
Miss  Hardcastle  writes  on  "Early  Arabian  Mysticism:  Al-Kindi**— Al  Kindi 
being  the  name  of  an  ancient  Arabian  philosopher.  Mrs.  Cooper-Oakley  con- 
cludes her  paper  on  **Fratres  Lucis,"  and  Mrs.  Besant  continues  her  essays 
on  "Problems  of  Religion,"  discussing  the  "Existence  of  the  soul,"  after  a  few 
prefatory  words  in  defense  of  the  honest  doubter,  and  in  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  the  sceptic  should  be  met  on  his  own  ground.  Mr.  Leadbeater  gives 
a  historical  view  of  "  The  Cross,'*  in  its  different  aspects  and  variations,  and 
referring  to  its  supposed  phallic  relation,  says :  *In  every  case  yet  examined 
it  has  been  found  that  in  the  earlier  and  purer  stages  of  any  faith,  none  but 
the  spiritual  meaning  was  ever  thought  of  in  connection  with  its  various 
symbols,  and  that  where  creation  was  suggested  it  was  always  the  creation  of 
ideas  by  the  divine  mind.  Wherever,  on  the  other  hand,  phallic  emblems 
and  ceremonies  of  an  indecent  nature  are  found  to  be  associated  with  a  reli- 
gion, it  may  be  taken  as  a  sure  sign  of  the  degeneracy  of  that  religion — an 
indioauion  that  at  any  rate  in  the  country  where  such  emblems  and  practices 
may  be  seen,  the  pristine  purity  of  the  faith  has  been  lost  and  its  spiritual 
power  is  rapidly  passing  away."  "The  Maori  Trinity,*'  by  Mrs.  Cooper,  con- 
eludes  the  m^in  articles. 

V 

Teoeofia  (Borne)  for  October  contains  an  article  by  Signer  Calvari  on 
"Will  and  Desije,"  several  translations  and  other  valuable  matter. 
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Hie  Bevue  Theosophique  Fran^aise  for  October  announces  the  publica- 
tion at  theLibrairie  de  1*  Art  Independant,  10,  rue  St.  Lazare,  Paris,  of  Volume 
I.  of  the  French  Edition  of  the  "  Secret  Doctrine."  This  is  the  happy  result  of 
the  self-sacrificing  and  untiring  labors  of  Commandant  D.  A.  Courmes,  F.T.S., 
the  leader  of  our  movement  in  France.  The  number  of  the  Bemte  under 
notice  is  full  of  interesting  articles,  original  and  translated,  on  Theosophical 
subjects  ;  among  them  one  by  Dr.  Pascal  on  "  Pre-historic  Races." 

Philadelphia,  Our  Buenos  Aires  contemporary  has  again  presented  itself 
for  notice  and  we  give  it  cordial  welcome.  It  is  full  of  interesting  matter, 
original  and  selected. 

Sophia  (Madrid)  contains  mostly  translations  of  standard  Theosophical 
writings,  and  Senor  Arturo  Soria  y  Mata's  erudite  researches  on  the  begin- 
nings of  things  are  continued. 

Theoeophia  ^Amsterdam)  gives  us  articles  on  the  school  of  Pjrthagoras, 
translations  of  Mrs.  Besant's  writin&^s,  an  article  on  the  "  Tao  te  King,"  a  trans- 
lation of  Mr.  Orkwill's  "  An  Astral  Journey,"  and  a  summary  oi  news,  among 
others  of  the  new  work  that  is  opening  among  the  Panchamas  of  South. 
India. 

Theoaophiecher  Wegweiser,  {Theosophical  Guide)  is  the  name  of  a  Qier- 
man  monthly  edited  by  Arthur  Weber,  in  Leipsic,  Inselstrasse,  25. 

The  contents  of  the  first  number  are : 

'  Let  there  be  Light'  (Edicor),  *  Bays  of  Light,'  *  The  present  state  of  the 
Theosophical  Movement '  (by  the  Editor  of  the  Lotus  Bl^hen),  *  The  Esoteric 
Philosophy'  (Dr.  Hiibbe-Schleiden  ),  *  The  bliss  of  Man'  (G.  H.  von  W.) 
'  The  moral  teachings  of  occult  Philosophy'  (Editor),  *  (Constitution  and 
Mission  of  the  Theosophical  Society'  (Editor),  etc. 

The  Theosophical  Guide  is  free  from  the  spirit  of  clericalism,  intolerance 
and  partisanship.  It  works  for  the  spreading  of  light  through  the  dark- 
ness and  not  for  the  glorification  of  or  opposition  to  any  person  or 
society,  leaving  the  fate  of  them  to  the  loss  of  their  own  nature  (Karma). 
It  will  call  the  attention  of  the  (jrerman  people  to  the  necessity  of 
reviving  the  true  spirit  of  that  **  International  Theosophical  Brotherhood  of 
Hunumity,'*  which  has  existed  on  the  higher  plane  for  thousands  of  years. 
True  brotherhood  is  only  possible  on  a  theosophical  basis,  which  is  the  re- 
cognition of  the  unity  and  indivisibility  of  the  light  of  divine  wisdom  that 
shines  into  all,  whether  they  belong  to  this  or  that  Theosophical  Society  or 
not.  The  number  reports  about  the  work  of  the  different  theosophical  organi- 
sations. [Annual  Conventions  of  the  "  Indian  Section"  and  the  European 
Section  of  the  Theosophical  Society ;  Annual  Convention  of  the  Theosophical 
Society  in  England,  Theosophical  Movement  in    Grermany  and  Austria.] 

MUid  commences  its  third  volume  with  the  issue  for  October.  It  is  filled 
with  interesting  reading,  some  of  the  articles  being  specially  theosophic* 
••  Telepathy  a  Scientific  Fact,"  gives  many  experiences  which  demonstrate 
the  fact  of  Telepathy,  beyond  doubt. 

The  November  issue  has  a  very  attractive  table  of  contents,  and  the  few 
articles  that  we  have  read,  of  the  long  list,  are  exceptionally  good, '*  Why 
do  you  Fear,'*  is  very  hope-inspiring ;  "  Rational  Beligion  "  abounds  in  earnest 
thoughts ;  "  Blavaisky's  services  to  Mankind,*'  is  a  vigorous  and  outspoken 
defense  of  H.  P.  B.  and  of  Theosophy,  by  Cate  C  Havens ;  "  The  Circle  of 
Life"  by  Mabel  Gifford  is  very  spiritual  in  tone;  and  "encouragement,'*  by 
Lillian  P.  McLean,  is  of  especial  use  to  parents,  as  showing  the  disastrous 
effects  of  discouraging  words  upon  the  immature  minds  of  children. 
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Omega  is  the  first  namber  of  a  radical  health  joamal  published  in  New 
York  City  and  formed  by  thej  consolidation  of  four  valuable  health  maga- 
zines, prominent  amon^  which  is  Dr.  Holbrook's  Journal  of  Hygiene,  which 
has  been  before  the  public  forty -eight  jears.  Professor  Ohas.  A.  Tyrrel  is 
editor-in-chief,  but  Dr.  Holbrook  will  be  retained  as  associate  editor  and  con- 
tinue hifi  valuable  "Notes  concerning  Health  "  as  heretofore.  Dr.  A.  Wilford 
Hall,  Ph.  D.,  LL.D.,  makes  an  earnest  plea  for  Cremation,  in  the  opening 
article,  and  the  contributions  of  the  various  medical  gentlemen,  following 
this  are  valuable,  may  success  attend  the  worthy  efforts  of  the  editors  of 
Omega, 

Food,  Home  and  Ga/rden  has  a  sensible  editorial  on  **  The  Yegetarian  Prin- 
ciple.'* We  quote  the  following :  "  The  advocate  of  peace  may,  by  indulging 
in  the  carnivorous  appetite,  be  fostering,  both  in  himself  and  by  his  example 
in  others,  an  indifference  to  the  taking  of  life,  which  is  an  essential  element 
of  war.  A  nation  of  Vegetarians  would  seek  a  humane  method  of  settling 
international  and  domestic  difficulties,  but  a  nation  with  its  passions  fired  by 
camiyorous  indulgences  prefers  fighting,  to  any  of  the  peaceful  avocations. 
A  large  party  in  such  nations  will  exist  that  will  take  every  opportunity  to 
arouse  the  passion  for  war  under  the  most  ostentatious  display  of  patriot- 
ism, and  hence  no  peace  man  can  claim  consistency  who  indulges  carnivo- 
rous habits,  which  are  so  inflammatory  of  the  war  fever." 

October  Ahka/ri,  the  quarterly  of  the  Anglo-Indian  Temperance  Associa- 
tion, contains  a  portrait  of  the  editor,  Mr-  Frederick  Grubb,  of  London, 
who  is  about  to  visit  India  on  an  extended  temperance  mission.  He  is  expect- 
ed to  arrive^  in  Bombay  about  December  10th,  and  will  visit  the  chief  cities 
and  towns  throughout  India  to  hold  meetings  and  co-operate  with  local  tem- 
perance societies,  and  will  also  attend  the  sittings  of  the  "National  Gongpress" 
which  convenes  in  Madras  in  December.  Among  much  important  matter  on 
temperance,  in  the  magazine,  we  notice  a  good  report  of  a  temperance  lecture 
given  in  Bombay,  in  June  last,  by  our  earnest  co-worker.  Dr.  Arthur  Bich- 
ardson.  Ph.  D.,  now  Principal  of  the  Central  Hindu  College  at  Benares. 

The  number  of  Praanottara  for  October-November,  1898,  is  by  far  the 
best  ever  issued  by  the  Section  and,  we  think,  by  any  other  Section.    Among 
other  noticeable  features  is  an  excellent  report  of  the  October  Convention  at 
Benares. 

The  Journal  of  the  Maka-Bodhi  Society,  has  a  leader  on  "  The  Great  Chi- 
nese Traveller,"  Hiuen  Tsiang ;  a  continued  article  on  "  The  Buddha  Dharma  ;'* 
one  on  "The  Doctrine  of  Elarma,"  and  an  extended  notice  of  Dr.  Paul  Cams' 
work — "  Buddhism  and  its  Christian  Critics" — the  whole  comprising  a  very 
good  number* 

The  Brahmavadin  opens  witih  some  of  the  sayings  of  Sri  Bamakrishna 
Paramahamsa^  followed  by  the  editorial,  "  How  the  Universe  exists  in  Me," 
which  abounds  in  Hindu  philosophy.  "  Satan  and  Science  "  is  a  curious  and 
unique  production^poor  '  Satan,'  how  are  the  mighty  fallen !  "  An  Epistle 
from  a  Father  to  his  Son  "  will  well  repay  perusal. 

The  TheoBophic  Gleaner  (November)  opens  with  a  continued  article  on 
"  The  destination  of  Man,  and  the  Law  of  his  Being"  :  this  is  followed  by 
various  selections  from  T.  S.  literature  and  some  interesting  correspondence 
relating  to  "  The  Order  of  the  Golden  Age." 

The  BuddhUt  has  an  excellent  leader  in  its  October  issue,  entitled  "Anar- 
chism in  Europe,"  from   which   we  quote   in   "  Cuttings  and  Comments.'* 
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Following  this  are  translations  from  Lord  Buddha's  discourses,  stories  re- 
lating to  r,he  Buddha  and  other  matter  iucluding  the  continued  report  of  tlie 
"  Buddhist  Controversy"  which  was  held  at  PHuadura,  near  Colombo,  in  1873. 
Reports  of  Buddhist  educational  activities  are  very  cheering  (see  Supple- 
ment). 

Light  of  tJis  East  (October)  has  articles  on  *'A  Motto  of  Millions/'  *'  The 
Caste  System,'*  **  Vegetarianism,"  "  The  Aim  of  Marriage,"  also  some  inter- 
esting gleanings  from  exchanges. 

We  have  also  received  from  America  TJie  Manifesto,  the  organ  of  the 
numerous  Shaker  Societies ;  The  Forum,  organ  of  the  "  T.  S.  A.  ;'*— The  New 
Gentwry,  Organ  of  the  Universal  Brotherhood ;  The  Metaphytncal  Magazine  ; 
The  Phrenological  Journal ;  The  New  Unity,  and  a  number  of  other  periodicals. 

Modem  Astrology  for  November  contains  some  notes  from  a  very  interest* 
ing  lecture  by  Mr.  Leadbeater,  on  "  The  Religion  of  Chaldasa,*'  an  excellent 
paper  on  "  The  Science  of  the  Soul,  "  by  Mrs.  Bessie  Leo,  a  continued  article 
on  "  Pre-existence,"  quite  logical  in  its  trend,  and  the  usual  amount  of 
matters  astrological. 

The  Arya  Bala  Bodhini.  In  the  current  issue  of  this  magazine.  Miss 
Lilian  Edger  gives  the  second  instalment  of  her  useful  and  instructive  *'  Be- 
ligions  talks  with  Hindu  Boys ;"  the  editor  has  an  appropriate  article  on 
"  The  Evils  of  Attachment  "  ;  our  Southern  Provincial  Secretary,  K.  Nara- 
yanaswami  Aiyar,  presents  a  satisfactory  report  of  the  Annual  Convention  of 
the  Indian  Section,  T.  S.,  at  Benares,  and  T.  A.  Swaminatha  Aiyar  commen- 
ces a  series  of  articles  on  *'  Hindu  Ideals,  "  which  promise  to  be  well  adapted 
to  the  moral  and  spiritual  needs  of  Hindu  youth.  The  Ohriaiian  OoUege 
Magazine,  and  the  Prahuddha  Bkarata  are  also  received. 


CUTTINGS  AND  COMMENTS. 

*'  Thoughts,  like  the  pollen  of  flowers,  leave  one  brain  and  fasten  to  another*" 

The    Editor  of   The  Buddhist,    at  the   close   of  a 
'''Anarchism      good    editorial    on    *' Anarchism    in    Europe,"    says»  : 

^^*     ^^  "The  eternal  principle  of  Karma  finds  no  place  in  the 

Europe.  philosophy  which  forms   the  basis  of  the   European  code  of 

morals.  •  *  *  This  is  a  truth,  which  the  Western  mind, 
taught  from  the  cradle  to  believe  in  a  crude  theory  of  creation  and  divine 
interference  in  human  affairs,  fails  to  apply  to  the  sphere  of  life  and  conduct. 
As  long  as  this  remains  so,  it  is  no  matter  for  wonder  if  men  failing  to  see 
the  justice  of  their  being  condemned,  for  no  fault  of  theirs,  to  lifelong  want 
and  misery  while  their  neighbours  are  rolling  in  wealth  and  plenty,  snould, 
in  their  blind  hatred  attempt  to  upset  this  system  of  injustice  and  even 
wreak  their  vengence  on  those  whom  they  regard  as  the  representatives  of 
the  social  order  which  is  apparently  trampling  them  in  the  dust.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  the  moral  ccmsciousness  of  the  Western  peoples,  the  truths  of 
Earma  and  Rebirth  take  the  place  of  the  exploded  story  of  creation ;  if  they 
are  taught  to  look  upon  their  present  condition,  not  as  the  result  of  an  arbi- 
trary divine  interference,  but  as,  to  a  very  great  extent,  of  their  own  making, 
being  mainly  due  to  their  actions  in  the  past ;  and  if  they  are  further 
taught  the  wholesome  truth  that  every  act  of  theirs  in  the  present  will  bear 
corresponding  results  in  the  future,  which  no  power,  human  or  divine,  can 
alter  in  the  least  de||^e ;  then  indeed,  it  may  be  hoped  that  they  will  show 
more  contentment  m  their  lot  in  life,  greater  patience  in  misfortune,  more 
forbearance  towards  others,  and  stronger  efforts  to  restrain  their  passions. 

The  only  possible  remedy  for  Anarchism  and  similar  evils,  lies  in  a  xe- 
modelling  of  the  Western  ethical  philosophy  so  as  to  allow  a  place  in  it  for 
the  paramount  truths  of  Earma  and  Bebirth. ' 
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A  propos  of  the  '*  Cutting   and    Comment'*    on 
The  p.   127   of   November    Theosophist^  entitled,   "  Another 

Prophet         Modern  Prophet,"  a  correspondent  of  the  Spectator^  of 
again.  September  24th,  writes  as  follows  : 


"  Incidentally  I  should  like  to  point  out  the  close  simi- 
larity between  the  prophetic  description  of  Sayid  Hassan  regarding  the  end 
of  the  fight  and  the  actual  words  of  the  newspaper  correspondent  who  report- 
ed the  scene  '• — *  The  field  white  with  jibbah-clad  corpses  like  a  meadow  dot- 
ted with,  snowdrifts.*  This  is  one  of  clearest  and  most  unmistakable  ac- 
coonts  of  secOnd-sight  or  prevision  with  which  I  nm  acquainted. — I  am, 
Sir,  &c., 

John  W.  Taylor. 

The  prophet  had  said,  in  1870-71,  referring  to  this  plain  which 
was  covered  with  large  white  stones,  that  it  would,  after  the  battle, 
"  be  strewn  with  human  skulls,  as  thickly  as  it  is  now  covered  with 
stones."    The  Editor  of  the  Spectator  adds  : 

"We  will  not  pin  our  faith  to  Sayid  Hassan's  second-sight ;  but  as  to  the 
f^ennineness  of  AH  Gifoon's  Memoirs  [in  which  Sayid  Hassan's  prophecies 
are  published]  there  is  no  sort  of  doubt.  The  writer  of  this  note  has  fre- 
quently seen  him  and  talked  to  him.  He  is  an  officer  in  a  Soudanese  regi- 
ment, of  great  bravery  and  high  character." 

« 
•  * 

The  new   attitude  towards  Theosophical   matters. 
The  Press^        lately   manifested  by  the   Anglo-Indian    Press   is   thus 
the  alluded  to  by  The  Indian  Mirror : — 

^"^  "  There  was  a  time  when  it  was  the  practice  for  Anglo- 

•^^V'*  Indian  journals  to  give  a  wide  berth  to  all  news  relating  to 

ana  its  ^^  Theosophical  Society.    But  with  the  progress  of  the 

founders.        times  and  the  Society,  a  change  has  come  over  the  spirit   of 

their  dreamp.  The  Pumeer  has  published  a  long  account  of 
the  Convention  at  Benares;  of  the  Indian  Section  of  the  Society,  from  its 
'*  own  correspondent,"  and  the  Englishman  and  the  Statesman — the  latter  an 
old  antagonist — ^have  honored  their  columns  by  reproducing  the  account  of 
the  Allahabad  newspaper.  Verily,  there  is  salvation  for  all  who  seek  it — even 
for  Anglo-Indian  journalists." 

7!%e  Mirror  also  at  the  close  of  an  extended  editorial  concerning 
the  recent  Convention  of  the  Indian  Section  of  the  T.  S.  and  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Society,  says  : 

''The  old  prophecies  of  its  enemies  about  its  collapse  have  been  all  belied 
and  the  Society  is  to-day  more  vigorous  than  ever.  One  by  one  its  dispa- 
ragers have  retreated  from  the  field  of  hostile  criticism  or  joined  its  ranks, 
and  some  of  them  are  probably  to  be  found  among  its  leaders.  Among  the 
objects  of  the  Society,  none  was  so  misunderstood  or  ridiculed  by  the  world 
at  large  as  the  investigation  of  the  latent  powers  in  man — in  other  words,  the 
study  of  the  occult  sciences.  All  that  is  changed  to-day.  At  the  close  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  and  at  the  end  of  the  quarter  century's  existence  of  the 
Theosophical  Society,  the  science  of  occultism  promises  to  become  a  fascinat- 
ing and  absorbing  study  for  the  foremost  scientists  and  scholars  of  the  day. 
Of  course,  the  credit  of  the  achievement  is  largely  withheld  from  the  Theo- 
sophical Society,  but  the  Society  probably  little  cares  for  that,  its  main 
object  beijig  the  spiritual  emancipation  of  mankind.  Its  ideas  have  germinated, 
and  become  already  healthy  shrubs,  and  bid  fair,  in  the  course  of  the  next 
century,  to  become  mighty  trees.  The  Theosophical  Society  is  preparing  the 
world  for  the  advent  of  the  Satya  Ytuja,  and  the  world  will  acknowledge  its 
debt  to  the  Society  some  day.  With  the  commencement  of  the  twentieth 
century,  the  Theosophical  Society  is  bound  to  acquire  fresh  vigour  with  the 
help,  indeed,  of  the  old  spiritual  forces,  but  also  with  the  help  of  new  workers. 
The  workers  are  changing  continuously,  but  the  Society  remaineth.     Speak- 
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ing  of  new  workers,  we  ought  never  to  forget  the  old  ones,  specially  those  two 
who  founded  the  Society.  Helena  Petrovna  Blavatsky,  alasi  is  gone.  Had 
she  been  living  to-day,  what  a  triumph  would  have  been  her's  in  t^e  address 
of  Sir  William  Crookes  before  the  British  Association !  ** 

The  Editor  also  truly  says  that  the  ignorant  world  that  maligned 
her  is  just  beginning  to  do  justice  to  her  memory  ;  and  referring  to  the 
surviving  Founder,  he  adds  : 

"  Colonel  Oloott  is  happily  still  among  the  living,  and  may  he  live  for 
many  years  to  come !  India's  debt  to  him  is  immense,  and  India  loves  him 
with  a  whole-hearted  affection.  " 

The  Editor  of  The  Hindu  justly  says  : 

"  The  good  old  Editor  of  the  Mirror  has  been  one  of  the  stannohest 
supporters  of  the  cause  of  Theosophy  in  India.  He  has  been  connected  with 
the  movement  ever  since  it  was  started." 

A  little  pamphlet  called    '  Theosophy  in  every  day 

Theosophy       life'  is    now  being  reprinted    here  in   India.     It   is    a 

day  by  day,       valuable     book    containing  many     helpful    thoughts 

and  I  suggest  the  plan  of  reading  a  set  of  quotations 
each  morning,  trying  to  live  up  to  them  during  the  day,  and  medi- 
tating upon  them  in  leisure  hours. 

Every  boy  belonging  to  the  *'  Arya  Bala  Samaj  "  should  try  and 
procure  for  himself  one  of  these  books  and  as  the  price  of  them  is 
only  one  anna  each  they  should  be  purchased  and  freely  distributed 
throughout  India. 

Constance  Wachtmeistbr. 
* 

In  an  editorial  comment  on  "Islam,"  an  article  in 
**  Religions"  the  Prahuddha  Bhdrata,  of  September  2nd,  we  find  the 
and  **  The        following  : 

Religion."  ''  We  want  to  lead  mankind  to  the  place  where  there  is 

neither  the  Yedas  nor  the  Bible  nor  the  Korin.  Mankind 
ought  to  be  taught  that  religions  are  but  the  varied  expressions  of  The 
Belioion,  which  is  oneness,  so  that  each  may  choose  the  path  that  suits  him 
best." 

Quite  sound  theosophical  doctrine  that ;  doctrine  that  Theoso- 
phists  have  been  teaching,  "  lo,  these  many  years/*  Thanks,  brother, 
for  your  aid.  As  you  say,  **  theories  of  Vedantism,  however  fine  and 
wonderful  they  may  be  are  entirely  valueless  to  the  vast  mass  of  man- 
kind," unless  put  in  practice. 

«  • 

We  remember  hearing  some   very  queer  stories 

A  at   different     times,    about     living     creatures    falling 

strange         from     the    clouds — snakes,     toads,    frogs   and    even 

shower.         turtles.     The  following  from  The  Planters*  Gaeette  of 

Behar,  may  interest  the  curious  ; 

"There  was  a  shower  of  fish  a  few  days  ago  at  the  Planters'  Club, 
MfizaffarpfLr.  Apparently  they  came  from  a  low  black  cloud,  and  fell  over 
a  space  of  about  30  or  40  yards  in  diameter  on  and  round  about  the  *  Chaboo- 
tra*  in  front  of  the  Club  House.  Mr.  Banson,  the  chemist,  picke^  some  up 
alive,  which  he  has  preserved  in  spirit  to  take  home.  Bitherto  a  gentleman 
of  blameless  reputation  and  of  unquestioned  veracity,  he  is  still  somewhat 
doubtful  of  the  attitude  of  his  numerous  friends  in  Bradford  when  he  trots 
out  his  bottled  fishes.  A  similar  shower  of  small  fish  fell  on  the  garden  at 
Dowdpur  on  the  following  day." 
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THERE  IS  NO  RELIGION  HIGHER  THAN  TRUTH. 

[  Family  mntto  of  the  Maharajahn  of  Bfinar^w.^ 

OLD  DIARY  LEAVES.  * 

Second  Origntal  Series,  Chapter  XXI. 

THE  Nizam's  Hyderabad,  as  it  is  called,  to  distinguish  it  from 
Hyderabad,  Sind,  is  one  of  the  most  distinctively  Asiatic  cities  in 
India.  It  has  a  pictaresqneness  and  artistic  interest  in  strong  contrast 
with  other  large  towns,  especially  the  Presidency  capitals.  The  streets 
are  alive  with  fighting  men  armed  and  eqaipped  like  the  figures  in  an 
illastrated  edition  of  the  *«  Arabian  Nights  "  elephants  and  camels  are 
seen  in  processions,  the  stamp  of  Orientalism  is  upon  every  shop  in 
every  bazaar,  and  life  goes  on  in  the  ancient  fashion  with  little  colouring 
by  Western  influence.  At  the  same  time,  Hyderabad  is  one  of  the 
worst  centres  of  dishonesty  and  immorality,  as  bad  as  Lncknow ;  bribery 
and  corruption  are  said  to  be  rife  and  public  mal-ad ministration  to  be 
the  normal  condition  of  things.  Yet,  despite  all  this,  there  has  been  a 
centre  of  Theosophical  work  there  for  many  years  and  a  few  earnest 
souls  have  kept  the  torch  burning  amid  the  spiritual  gloom.  All  honour 
to  them. 

I  reached  this  place  on  the  Ilth  September  (1885)  at  4-30  p.  m.  and 
received  the  usual  welcome,  with  an  address  and  garlands,  and  had  to 
make  the  expected  reply.  An  American  colleagae  was  quite  right  in 
saying  in  a  recent  letter  that,  with  my  keen  sense  of  humour,  it  must 
often  sorely  tax  my  powers  of  self-restraint  to  listen  to  some  of  the 
fantastically  extra vi^ant  panegjrrics  that  are  read  to  me  on  arrival  at 
Indian  stations.  It  would  be  simply  impossible  if  it  were  not  for  my 
knowledge  of  the  heartfelt  sincerity  that  is  usually  covered  over  by  these 
perfumed  garlands  of  compliment.  There  is  a  voice  of  the  soul  which 
makes  one  pay  no  heed  to  mere  speech,  and  which  stirs  up  the  responsive 
emotion  in  one  of  my  nature. 

*  Two  fall  aerieB,  or  volames,  of  thirty  chapters  each,  one  trA<Mng  the  history  of 
the  Theosophical  Society  np  to  the  time  of  the  departare  of  the  Founders  from  New 
York  to  India,  the  other  subaeqnantly,  have  appeared.  The  tiint  voluiiie  is  avail- 
able id  book  fomu    The  preaeat  seiriea  is  the  third. 
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On  the  day  following  my  arrival  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  witneaa 
a  display  of  that  superlative  mnemonic  training  of  which  India  affords 
so  many  examples.  The  reader  will  find  in  the  TheosophUt  for  January, 
1886,  an  article  by  myself  on  *'  Some  Aspects  of  Memory  "  which,  besides 
a  general  inquiry  into  the  sabject,  covers  also  a  report  on  the  Hyderabad 
experiments  under  notice.  Thirteen  years  having  elapsed,  it  may  be 
as  well  to  recall  the  marvellous  details  in  the  present  connection.  I 
shall  therefore  reprint  the  certificate  which  the  spectators  handed  to 
the  Brahmin  Pandit :  it  reads  as  follows  :-  - 

/'Hydekabad  (Deccan),  the  lUh  September,  1885. 

The  undersigned  have  much  pleasure  in  certifying  to  the  following 
intellectual  achievement  by  Yedanta  Dasigacharya  of  Theruvellur,  Madras 
Presidency,  of  which  they  were  eye-witnesses. 

The  Acharya,  having  arranged  ten  of  us  in  two  lines,  simultaneonsly 
kept  in  mind  and  did  the  following  eleven  things: — 

I,  Played  a  game  of  chess,  without  seeing  the  board. 

II.  Carried  on  a  conversation  upon  various  subjects. 

III.  Completed  a  Sanskrit  sloka  from  the  first  line  given. 

I Y.  Multiplied  five  figureH  by  a  multiplier  of  four  figures. 

V.  Added  a  sum  of  three  columns  each,  of  eight  rows  of  figures. 

VI.  Committed  to  memory  a  Sanskrit  sloka  of  sixteen  words— the  words 
being  given  him  out  of  their  order,  and  at  the  option  of  the  tester. 

YII.  Completed  a  "  magic  square  "  in  which  the  separate  sums  in  the 
several  squares  added  up  to  a  total  named,  whether  tried  horizontally  or 
vertically. 

YIIl.  Without  seing  the  chess-board,  directed  the  movements  of  a 
knight  so  that  it  should  make  the  circuit  of  the  board  within  the  outline  of  a 
horse  traced  on  it,  and  enter  no  other  squares  than  those. 

IX.  Completed  a  second  magic  square  with  a  different  number  from 
that  in  the  above-named. 

X*    Kept  count  of  the  strokes  of  a  bell  rung  by  a  gentleman  present. 

XI.  Committed  to  memory  two  sentences  in  Spanish,  given  on  the  same 
system  as  No.  YL,  and  correctly  repeated  the  same  at  the  end. 

As  a  study  in  mnemonics  this  was  a  most  inRtruetive  experiment.  The 
Acharya  has,  it  seems,  acquired  the  power  of  creating  in  his  mind  for  each  of 
the  several  things  he  does,  a  separate  mnemonic  point,  or  thought-centre^  and 
around  this  forces  the  ideas  relating  to  it  to  cluster  and  group  themselves." 

Signed  by  H.  8.  Olcott,  Bezonji  Aderji,  G.  Raghoonatb,  M.  Raghn- 
nayekaloo,  A.  T.  Mutbukistna,  Darabji  Dossabhoy,  Hanumant  Bow,  Bhi- 
maj  Raojee,  and  lyaloo  Naidu — all  members  of  our  Society. 

The  plan  is  for  the  Pandit  to  go  around  the  group  of  testers  one  by 
one,  as  many  times  as  may  be  necessary  to  complete  the  mental  tests, 
doing  with  each,  each  time,  one  part  of  the  whole  mental  task  set  him 
by  that  person.  Thus,  with  the  first,  he  will  think  out  and  order,  one 
move  in  the  game  of  chess ;  with  the  second,  follow  his  lead  in  the  con- 
versation which  is  meant  to  disturb  his  mnemonic  labors;  to  the  third, 
dictate  one  line  of  the  desired  Sanskrit  poetry ;  to  the  fourth,  name  the 
first  part  of  the  quotient,  etc.,  etc.    He  would  thus  have  to  fix  in  his  mind 
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every  fact  related  to  the  result  expected  by  each  of  his  testers,  and  at 
ilte  close,  reel  off  the  final  resalts  withoat  error.  From  me  he  took  from 
dictation,  the  two  lines  of  Spanish  in  this  fashion  :  The  words  were 
privately  written  by  me  on  a  slip  of  paper  and  nnder  each  its  proper 
number  in  the  sequence  was  placed ;  thus : — 

Ay    de    mi!    un    aiio    felice 
13        3        4       5  6 

Parece    como    uno      soplo     legero, 
7  8        9  10         11. 

Here  we  have  eleven  words  ranniog  in  a  certain  sequence,  bat  I  was 
allowed  to  give  the  Pandit  any  one  of  the  eleven  oat  of  its  order  each 
time  that  he  stopped  in  front  of  me  in  his  circaits.  Only  two  things  are 
required,  viz.,  that  the  word  shall  be  distinctly  pronoanced  until  he  can 
catch  the  sonnd,  and  that  as  we  give  each  we  shall  tell  him  its  number  in 
the  sentence.  It  is  his  business  then  to  keep  all  in  memory  until  the  eleven 
rounds  of  the  circle  are  made,  when  he  will  ponder  a  moment  and  then 
recite  the  couplet  correctly,  giving  each  word  its  place  in  the  sequence* 
He  mast  do  the  same  in  the  case  of  each  of  the  other  testers.  Tims  he 
carries  forward  his  sum  in  addition,  maltiplicatton,  sabtraction,  division! 
etc-,  one  stage  at  each  round,  and  when  he  comes  again  to  the  same 
person  must  pick  up  the  thread  of  the  saspended  mnemonic  feat  and 
proceed  on  another  stage.  So  all  around  the  circle.  Figure  for  yoar- 
selves  the  o  amber  of  separate  mental  activities  he  is  obliged  to  keep 
going  throughout,  and  if  thiH  does  not  amaze  you,  you  must  have  been 
n^bom  from  some  anterior  wonder-breeding  planet.  This  evident  over* 
straining  of  the  brain  brings  on  at  last,  primarily  a  lassitnde  and  then  an 
exhaustion  of  the  mentality.  I  have  this  at  first  hands,  in  fact,  the 
Principal  of  one  of  oar  Sanskrit  schools  who  had  been  a  proficient 
Asth^vadhani,  had  had  to  give  it  up  complet'Cly  to  save  his  '*  wits  from 
falling  into  ruin/'  Whoever  wishes  to  go  farther  into  this  important 
subject  will  find  the  best  authorities  cited  in  the  number  of  the  Theo* 
mphigt  above  meotioned. 

My  audiencee  at  the  Nizam's  capital  and  at  the  adjacent  British 
military  station  of  Secunderabad  were  very  large  and  attentive.  The 
topics  given  me  by  the  Committee  were  '*  The  Unity  of  Religions," 
**  Mesmerism  and  its  relation  to  Occult  Science  "  (doubtless  suggested 
by  the  recollection  of  my  healings  during  my  previous  visit),  '*  Who 
am  I  ?  Whence  came  1  ?  and  whither  am  I  going  ?  "  There  were  the 
usual  conversation  (or  puzzle-putting)  meetings,  Branch  gatherings^  and 
admissions  of  applicants  into  membership. 

Adoni,  the  cotton  carpet*weaving  centre,  was  my  next  stopping 
place,  and  here  I  was  asked  to  lecture  on  **  The  Aryans  and  their  reli- 
gion*'' On  to  Bellary  next,  where  one  of  our  staunchest  colleagues, 
Mr.  A.  Sabhapathy  Moodeliar,  lives.  After  spending  three  days  with 
our  friends  there,  I  went  to  Oooty,  which  for  many  years  has  been  made 
a  8kt>nghold  of  Theosopby  by  our  local  members,  especially  P*  Casava 
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Pillay,  J.    Sreenivas  Row,  and  T.  Bamaohendra  Bow,  than  whom  no 
society  has  three   more  acbive  aud  nsefal  workers.      Before  leaving 
Bellarj,  I  had  the  chance  of  testiog  the  alleged  efficacy   of  my  snake 
stone  which,  my  older  readers  may  recollect,  I  got  from  a  snake-charmer 
at  Bombay  soon  after  oar  arrival  in  India.     At  that  time   the  mere 
approach  of  the  stone  (which  was  no  stone,  bat  a  bit  of  bone)  to  an  angry 
cobra  woald  make  it  sway  on  its  coils,  lean  over  backward,  and  finally 
subside  to  the  (ground,  bat  it  did  not  work  so  at  Bellary.     The  cobra  on 
which  I  tried  it   was   apparently   trained   to   obey    the   signs   of  his 
Master's  hand  and  paid  no  attention  to  me  or  the  stone.     So  I  pnt  the 
failure  as  a  counterbalance  to  the  Bombay  success. 

Our  Gooty  friends  had  boaght  at  Government  auction  a  fine  stone 
building  for  a  nominal  price,  and  had  not  only  installed  in  it  a  Sanskrit 
school  which  they  had  established,  but  made  it  the  Branch  head-quar- 
ters and  the  chief  place  for  lectures  and  other  public  meetings.  Just 
back  of  the  town  rises  a  rocky  hill  of  1,000  feet  height,  crowned  with  a 
strong  fort  which  had  been  captured  and  recaptured  at  different  times 
in  battle  before  the  British  occupation.  Within  its  walled  enclosure  is 
the  alleged  tomb  of  Gautam  Bishi,  (not  the  Buddha,)  which  is  a  place  of 
pilgrimage.  It  is  now  dismantled  and  might  be  bought  of  Government 
for  a  nominal  sum.  As  there  are  many  good  rooms  that  could  be  made 
habitable  at  trifling  cost,  I  thought  it  would  be  an  admirable  place  of 
retreat  for  some  European  friends  of  mine  who  had  a  mind  to  realise  in 
practice  Mr.  Sinnett's  ideal  of  a  castleful  of  mystics,  as  described  in  his 
novel,  *' Karma."  So  after  getting  all  needed  information  I  proposed  it 
to  them,  but  nothing  came  of  it. 

To  reach  the  last  station  on  my  tonr  programme,  Anantapur,  I  had 
to  travel  all  night  in  a  bullock  carriage,  which  shook  me  about  to  such 
a  degree  that  sleep  was   almost  impossible  and  I    was   not  sorry  when, 
a  mile  from  the  place   of   destination,    I  found  ready    for   me  a  tent 
pitched,  with  bath  and   breakfast  ready.     Anantapur  was    all   dressed 
out  with  flags,  a  band  of  musicians   obstreperously   greeted  me,  there 
was  a  public  address  to  reply  to  in  presence  of  a  great   crowd,  and   in 
the  evening  an  overflowing  audience  listened  to   me  on  the  subject   of 
"  Modem    Scepticism    and    Brahma  Yidya."     The    next    evening    I 
organized  the  Anantapur  T.  S-  and,  later,  took  the  "  bandy  "   again  for 
Gt)oty,   which   was   reached   at  8  a.  m.,  after  another   sleepless   night. 
Thus  closed   my   long  tour  of  113  days,    of    1885,   in    the  coarse  of 
which  I  had  visited  31    Branches  and  given  56  pub  lie  lectures  besides 
unoonnted  private  discussions  and  answerings  of  questions.     Beyond 
doubt  the  tour  did  good  in  restoring  the  courage  of  friends,  enlighten- 
ing the  oatside  public  as    to  oar  views   and  aims,  removing  nnjnsti- 
fiable  suspicions  as  to  H.  P.  B.  and  the   Masters,   strengthening  old 
centres  with  new  members  and  creating  fresh  ones  where  previously 
we  had  not  been  represented.    In  a  word,  the  bolder   policy  had   been 
vindicated,  and  it  was  very  easy  to  see,  on  giving  a  retrospective  i^ance 
over  the   year,    that  it  would  have  been  a  great  misfortune  if  I  had 
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iaieoed   to  timid  eoonsellorB  and  stayed  quietly  at   Adyar,   waiting  for 
the  olonds  to  roll  by. 

Again  I  must  emphasize  the  fact,  which  1  tried  to  make  clear  in  the 
last  Chapter,  that  I  did  not  count  upon  my  own  powers  or  abilities  only 
to  do  this  work,  but  also,  and  especially,  upon  the  help  I  derived  (and 
still  get)  from  those  who  staud  behind  this  movement.  Without  them, 
I  should  have  been  powerless  to  breast  and  push  back  the  adverse  car- 
rent  of  hatred  which  was  sweeping  in  against  us.  With  their  aid  I  un- 
twisted every  coil  of  the  missionary  serpent  which  was  trying  to  crush 
OS  into  a  mass  of  broken  ribs  and  bruised  flesh.  Not  one  of  my  readers 
can  realise  what  we  had  to  go  through,  and  1  especially,  in  those  dark 
days.  On  the  one  hand  the  active  opposition  of  the  sneering  public 
and  the  faint-heartedness  of  many  of  our  colleagues  whom  I  had  the 
right  to  count  upon  as  standing  beside  me,  staunch  and  true  ;  the  out- 
right desertion  of  others,  a  poorly  filled  treasury  with  increasing  ex- 
penses  to  meet ;  a  pressure  on  me  to  consent  to  certain  radical  changes 
in  the  Society's  policy  and  platform  and,  finally,  my  compulsory  separa- 
tion from  H.  P.  6.  who,  for  eleven  years,  had  been  working  with  me  in 
close  accord  of  general  aims  and  ideals.  On  the  other  hand,  the  tragi- 
cal situation  of  H.  P.  B.  herself,  virtually  an  exile  packed  away  in  a 
cheap  little  Italian  inn  on  the  slope  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  racked  with 
rheumatic  gouty  ordered  imperatively  by  Dr.  Mary  Scharlieb  to  keep 
herself  perfectly  quiet  on  peril  of  life,-  suffering  privations  that  I 
had  not  the  money  te  alleviate,  chafing  like  a  wounded  lioness  over  her 
iaabtlity  to  fight  her  slanderers,  and  writing  me  the  sharp  and  angry 
letters  that  might  naturally  be  expected  from  her  under  the  circuni- 
stances. 

My  earnest  desire  was  to  carry  out  the  doctor's  wishes,  which  I 
knew  to  be  based  on  simple  common  sense ;  the  one  absolutely  necessary 
thing  for  H.  P.  B.  to  do,  if  she  would  save  her  life,  was  to  keep  perfect- 
ly quiet  in  some  retired  spot,  out  of  reach  of  her  friends  or  enemies,  and 
espedallj  to  abstain  from  correspondence  or  newspaper  reading.  She 
was  like  a  powder  magazine  and  just  an  incautious  bit  of  gossip  in  a 
letter  was  enough  to  make  her  explode.  The  Doctor  so  warned  her 
before  leaving  and  I  so  wrote  her  in  the  letter  to  which  she  replied  in 
March.  "  Calm  your  fears,"  she  said,  *'  for,  with  the  exception  of  8olctnoff 
and  Miss  ^  *  *  f  know  of  no  European  theosophists  with  whom  I  would 
correspond  or  to  whom  I  would  divulge  my  address."  To  Solovioff — 
fancy  that !  To  that  contemptible  person,  who  took  advantage  of  her 
^ileless  confidence  and  her  fervent  love  for  her  countrymen,  to  watch 
and  spy  upon  her  daily  actions,  inveigle  her  into  confidential  correspon- 
dence, and  betray  her  in  a  book  gotten  up  for  pecuniary  profit  and 
written  in  her  very  mother  language  and  published  in  the  motherland 
she  so  adored  to  the  day  of  her  death.  The  staunch  sonls  who  wefe 
only  anxious  to  prove  how  loyal  they  could  be,  she  saw  not  before  her 
mind's  eye ;  but  to  this  poor  creature  of  a  professional  litterateur^  because 
lie  was  a  Russian  and  played  the  devoted  fiiend,  she  gave  her  confidence 
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and  revealed  the  necessary  secret  of  her  retreat.  And  to  cmsh  me  with 
the  sense  of  her  displeasure  for  daring  to  doabt  her  discretion,  she 
addresses  me*  after  ten  years  of  chnmshipi  as  "  My  dear  Colonel  Oloott !" 

"  Writing  hs  I  do,  "  she  says  in  a  letter  of  no  date,  bnt  from  Torre 
del  Greco,  **  in  a  damp  room  at  the  North  side  of  Yesnvins,  my  feet  on 
nnoarpeted  stone  flagps,  and  in  Italy,  where  people  saffer  in-doors  of  oold 
more  than  in  Russia,  for  stoves  are  unknown  and  the  oold  air  circulates 
from  nnder  doors  and  through  windows  ad  libitum^  I  feel  pretty  snre  to 
have,  notwithstanding  my  every  precaution,  a  relapse  of  rheumatic 
gout,  unless  you  do  what  I  must  ask  you  to  do.  If  you  have  not  sent 
me  away  to  die,  and  since  there  is  no  money  for  a  better  appartemerU 

or  to  buy  carpets  and  rugs,  please  send  me the  old  carpet 

bought  at  Bombay,  with  a  few  other  things  we  want ,  «,I   can   cut 

the  carpet  in  two  and  thus  avoid  agony  and  suffering.  It  is  raining  and 
cold  and  damp  even  now,  while  in  September  it  becomes  so  cold  that, 
even  the  old  landlord  told  me,  no  one,  least  of  all  an  invalid,  could  stop 
here  after  August.  Wherever  I  go,  I  shall  need  carpets,  and  thej  are 
a  luxury  unknown  in  Italy  and  France,  etc.,  etc. ;"  the  letter  being  full 
to  the  end  with  a  statement  of  her  miseries.  How  would  any  of  our 
readers  have  felt  under  such  a  state  of  things  P  And  to  think  that  she, 
whose  teachings  have  been  the  consolation  and  guiding  lamp  of  thou- 
sands, and  of  many  who  are  surrounded  with  luxuries,  that  this  poor, 
stricken  woman,  this  lighter  and-np  of  dark  paths  and  dispenser  of 
spiritual  brightness,  should  have  been  crying  out  across  the  seas  to  her  old 
chum,  as  poor  as  herself,  in  accents  of  distress,  thus  doubling  and 
quadrupling  the  load  of  care  he  had  to  carry  behind  his  smiles  and  jests, 
for  the  sake  of  the  growing  multitude  who  had  embarked  in  our  move- 
ment and  would  have  felt  themselves  dropping  into  a  gulf  of  despair 
if  it  had  failed.  Is  it  too  much,  then,  to  say  that  naught  but  the 
knowledge  of  the  Unseen  Master  Helpers  would  have  carried  me  through 
that  time  and  landed  me  at  last  on  the  farther  shore  of  success  P  **  For 
lo,  the  winter  is  past,  the  rain  is  over  and  gone  :  the  flowers  appear  on 
the  earth ;  the  time  of  the  singing  of  birds  is  come,  and  the  voice  of  the 
turtle  is  heard  in  our  land."  Later  on,  she  settled  among  friends  in 
London  who  saw  that  she  lacked  no  comfort  and  did  their  best  to 
lighten  her  eveiy  burden  ;  but  think  of  her  in  the  cold  Spring  of  1885 
on  the  northern  slope  of  Vesuvius,  living  from  hand  to  mouth*  and 
writing  at  *'  a  rickety  old  table  "  that  with  great  difficulty  she  bad 
procuxedy  and  with  her  poor  gouty  feet  on  the  cold  stones  of  the 
uncarpeted  floor ! 

H,  S.  Olcor. 
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IV. 
Family  Bblationship  and  Duties. 

AMID  the  manifold  complexities  of  Western  oivilisation  and 
evolution  dnring.the  past  few  hundred  years,  one  very  marked 
feature  has  been  the  gradual  deoay  of  the  binding  strength  and  power 
of  family  ties.  It  may  be  that  this  disintegrating  process  is  a  needf al 
one  prior  to  the  realisation  of  the  great  idea  and  ideal  of  nniversal 
homan  brotherhood;  but,  as  is  abundantly  evident,  the  process  is 
attended  with  many  dangers  and  haa  its  very  undesirable  develop- 
ments. If  we  turn  onr  attention  to  the  Orient  we  see  a  very  marked 
contraet.  There  the  hereditary  relationship  with  its  obligations  and 
responsibilities  is  much  stronger,  and  is  more  f nlly  and  universally 
aeknowledged ;  and  the  correspondingly  wider  practical  effect  on  the 
daily  life  and  conduct  is  well  known.  No  doabt  the  worship  of 
ancestors  which  forms  so  large  and  integral  a  part  of  their  family  life, 
very  largely  sustains  the  great  fabric  of  their  social  and  family 
responsibilities,  and  tends  to  the  preservation  of  the  root-principle 
of  loving  family  life  and  unity.  Western  peoples  having  lost,  or 
almost  so,  all  sense  of  relation  beyond  the  lower  psychic  and  physical, 
cannot  appreciate  the  great  reverence  and  love  with  which  the  Oriental 
regards  his  ancestors,  from  whom  in  a  very  real  sense  he  has  received, 
and  to  whom  he  is  indebted  for,  not  merely  the  present  passing  physical 
life,  but  for  all  the  potencies  and  possibilities  of  his  nature.  They  are 
to  him  veritable  gods,  from  whom  he  traces  his  descent,  and  who  hold 
for  him  the  keys  of  the  fatare.  How  different  the  conceptions  and 
the  practice  in  the  Occident,  where  the  controlling  influence  of  the 
progenitors  in  the  great  majority  of  instances,  ends  long  ere  the  children 
have  ripened  into* manhood  and  womanhood!  Oftentimes  in  the  early 
years  of  childhood  the  parents  and  guardians  are  too  intent  on  exer. 
cising  their  own  will  over  the  child,  too  often  ignoring  the  sacredness 
attaching  to  their  individuality,  and  as  a  consequence  the  reaction  as 
the  child's  powers  mature,  causes  it  to  cast  off  restraint  and  ignore 
responsibility,  through  its  lack  of  reverence  for  the  true  and  enduring 
relations  of  heredity — largely  arising  from  its  defective  education, 
viewed  in  its  widest  meaning.  But  let  us  leave  details  for  the  present, 
in  order  to  obtain  a  wider  view  of  general  principles. 

In  the  practical  application  of  Theosophioal  principles  perhaps 
there  is  no  subject  of  such  wide  range  and  deep  and  permanent  interest, 
which  is  fraught  with  such  possibilities,  such  lasting  results  for  good 
or  evil  as  the  one  which  we  now  venture  to  take  up«  When  reincar- 
nation is  first  presented  to  the  Western  mind,  we  frequently  find  that 
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one  of  the  first  objections  to  it  is,  that  it  most  tend  to  weaken  the  close 
and  enduring  relationship  of  parent  to  child,  &c.  A  very  limited 
acqnaintanoe  with  the  place  of  reincarnation  in  the  great  evolationaiy 
programme  soon  dispels  so  superficial  and  illusive  an  objection  as  the 
above.  From  the  wider  range  of  view  which  it  supplies,  all  family 
relationships  of  whatever  grade,  from  the  nearest  and  most  intimate  to 
the  remote,  are  seen  as  freighted  with  possibilities  and  weighted  with 
responsibilities  which  stretch  into  the  ages  of  the  past,  and  the  eterni- 
ties of  the  futore  ;  and  compared  with  which,  one  ephemeral  earth-life 
is  bat  a  grain  of  sand  on  the  sea-shore. 

That  Divine  Wisdom  evolved  the  scheme  of  the  intimate  connection 
of  human  egos  in  physical  earthly  relationships  which  should  extend 
throughout  aeons  of  time,  is  beyond  question ;  and  we  may  rest  assured 
that  it  must  have  presented  itself  to  the  mind  of  Infinite  Wisdom  and 
Love  as  the  fittest  means  for  the  gradual  building  up  of  permanent 
traits  of  character  ;  of  evolving  those  high  qualities  of  pity,  compassion, 
self-sacrifice,  loving  regard  for  others,  devotion,  and  all  that  is  summed 
up  in  true  nobility  and  divineness  of  nature  and  character.  The  close 
interplay  of  mutual  interest  and  afPection  which  these  relationships  in- 
volve may,  and  generally  do,  begin  in  self-interest,  bnt  they  ever  tend 
to  the  purification  and  exaltation  of  all  that  is  best  in  hnman  life  and 
character.  If  we  for  a  moment  try  to  imagine  an  altematiYe,  namely, 
the  independent  and  isolated  evolution  of  the  individual  entities,  what 
a  loveless  and  dreaiy  thing  would  the  budding  human  being  and  his 
conditions  present  to  our  view  !  No  mother-love,  no  father's  solicitude 
and  care,  no  brotherly  acts  of  ki  ndness,  no  sisterly  devotion  ;  no  train- 
ing  school  for  the  exercise  of  nobler  qualities,  and  for  helpful  service 
and  enjoyment  in  the  higher  realms  of  life  and  being  !  The  mind  rightly 
revolts  from  such  a  contingency. 

We  see  that  these  relationships  are  deeply  imbedded  in  the  soul 
of  the  world  :  that  they  have  been  gradually  evolved  throngh  untold  ages  ; 
that  they  exist  in  the  very  dust  we  trample  under  our  feet ;  that  they 
are  exemplified  in  a  thousand  ways  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  ;  and  that 
all  animal  life  is  linked  together  by  the  same  means.  We  see  in  family 
life  the  germ  from  which  has  grown  all  the  varied  relationships  of  man 
to  man.  Springing  from  the  life  of  the  family,  we  have  the  tribal  and 
national  developments  and  racial  affinities  ;  and  if  we  proceed  far  enough 
we  find  that  man  is  linked  to  man  throughout  the  wide  world,  what- 
ever his  national  peculiarities.  And  indeed  during  recent  times  we  see 
our  world  fast  becoming  a  small  family  training-school  for  a  small 
fraction  of  humanity,  isolated  only  by  physical  impediments  from  the 
greater  families  of  the  Solar  System  and  of  the  Cosmos. 

It  is  in  the  light  of  this  larger  ransre  of  idea  in  regard  to  the  uni- 
verse and  man,  which  the  axioms  of  Theosophy  furnish,  that  we  wish 
to  examine  our  varied  relationships  in  the  earth-life,  their  possibilities 
and  their  responsibilities  ;  and  to  trace  out  how  they  impinge  upon, 
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and  supply  conditions  for,  our  personal  spiritual  growth  and  advance- 
ment. The  importance  of  these  relationships  is  enhanced  hy  the  fact  that 
the  road  of  progress  is  absolntely  barred  to  all  who  ignore  the  responsi- 
bilities which  they  involve  ;  for  no  man  liveth  or  dieth  to  himself,  even 
if  he  wonld,  as  was  so  vainly  attempted  by  the  Anchorites  of  the 
Theban  deserts. 

These  varied  relationships  fall  into  a  natural  order,  in  which  we 
will  attempt  a  consideration  of  them.  That  of  husband  and  wife ;  of 
parent  and  child ;  of  children  to  their  parents  ;  of  brother  to  brother ; 
and  then  follow  the  remoter  degrees  of  consanguinity.  Before  we  come 
to  the  details  of  our  theme,  to  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the 
several  particular  relationships,  it  may  be  helpful  to  take  a  broad  and 
more  general  view  which  will  cover  every  relationship  of  man  to  his 
fellow  man. 

There  is  an  aspect  pertaining  to  this  more  general  survey  which  is 
little  understood,  and  too  frequently  ignored  by  many ;  more  especially 
in  regard  to  the  nearer  and  more  intimate  relationships.  The  strict 
individuality  of  each  personality  is  often  lost  sight  of, — too  much  and 
too  lai*ge  a  portion  of  the  individual  child,  for  instance,  is  assumed  to 
belong  by  hereditary  right  to  the  parent.  Ignorant  of  the  fact  of  the 
supreme  importance,  and  in  this  connection,  of  the  entire  independence 
of  each  individual  ego;  of  the  1  am  I,  which  constitutes  the  soul  of  the 
child^s  soul,  the  essence,  the  life  of  its  life  ;  a  position  toward  it,  and  a 
possession  is  assumed,  to  which  the  immediate  parent  of  the  body — the 
temporary  vehicle  of  the  soul— has  no  right.  This  great  cardinal  truth 
and  fact  in  nature  should  at  all  times  be  distinctly  recognized  in  this, 
and  also  in  all  the  more  distant  earthly  relationships.  That  the  special 
form  of  the  present  relationship  is  only  a  passing  incident  should 
never  be  overlooked.  The  unity  of  the  individuality  in  no  way  con- 
travenes the  mysterious  facts  connected  with  hereditary  evolution,  an 
important  element  of  the  problem  being  that  each  single  human  life  is 
composed,  is  in  some  way  related  to,  and  is  the  sum,  the  potentiality,  of 
myriad.4  of  other  lives  stretching  backward  into  the  night  of  time.  Yet 
while  allowing  the  full  weight  of  these  considerations,  it  is  none  the 
less  true  that  each  one  has  now  within  himself  the  vast  and  important 
results  of  an  individaal  evolutionary  course,  the  material  of  which  has 
been  drawn  from  millions  of  parents  in  the  long  ancestral  line,  through 
which  he  has  come  in  aeons  of  past  time ;  and  that  there  is  also  a  career 
before  him  pregnant  with  possibilities  which  are  peculiarly  his  own. 
This  wondrously  complex  character  of  each  individual  should  at  all 
times  be  kept  well  in  view  in  all  our  relations  with  others ;  and  in  what- 
ever form  the  relationship  may  at  present  be,  we  should  in  all  our  deal- 
ings with  or  actions  toward  them,  regard  it  as  a  guiding  principle.  If 
this  be  done,  and  our  intercourse  be  guided  by  it,  all  our  relationships 
will  be  purified  and  ennobled  thereby. 

How  sacred  is  the  relationship  of  two  human   sonln  who  during  the 

earth-life  are  physically  functioning  in  opposite  sexes,  and  have  pledged 

2  •      -- 
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and  given  themselves  to  each  other  for  the  entire  period  of  the  earthly 
sojonrn.     How   fatefal   for  good  or  ill  is  the  sacred  alliance !    What 
valoable  lesBons  may  be  learned  in  the   close  and  endearing  relationship 
which  the  snrrender  to  each  other   implies  !     What  opportunities   it 
gpives  for  drawing  oat  the  tenderest   sympathies ;  for  the  exercise   of 
self-denial,  self-control  and  patience;  and  what  intimate  interblending 
of  the  varied  characteristics  of  each.     And  if   union  results  in  other 
lives  being  entrusted  to  their  loving  care  for  a  time,   wb.o  have  drawn 
many  of  their  qualities  and  characteristics  from   their  united  life,   how 
g^atly  enriched  and  ennobled  is  the  relationship  existing  between  them ; 
how  sacred  the  ties  which  bind  them  in  a   common  life,  thus  united  to 
and  participated  in  by  other  lives.     How  full  of  possibilities ;  how  rich 
in  opportunities  for  giving  help  and  aiding  in  life's  arduous  journey,  are 
those  who  are  thus  united  in  the  strongest  and  purest  bonds  of  earthly 
love ;  more  especially  if  the  true  ends  of  life  are  perceived,  and  faithfully 
endeavoured  to  be  realised.     Yet  one  cannot  help  noting  the  sad   fact 
that  ideal  marriage  unions  are  as  yet  in  a  very  small  minority  ;  though 
there  has  undoubtedly  heen  a  very  great  improvement  in  marital  rela- 
tionships during  the  nineteenth  century.     The  spiritual  equality  of  the 
sexes  has  been  practically  recognized  in  a  way  almost   unknown  in  pre- 
ceding centuries,  and   the  home  life  and  the   moral   tone  of  society  in 
general  has  been    greatly  improved   thereby.     Bnt    very  much   still 
remains  of  indifference  and    ignorance  to  be  removed,  of  a  trne  know- 
ledge to  be  attained,  of  what  should  be  the  primary   ends  and  aims  of 
the  united  lives  of  the  opposite  sexes. 

As  at  present  so  largely  obtains,  the  union  is  viewed  too  exclusively 
from  its  merely  physical    aspects,  and  the  larger,  deeper  and  more  en- 
during sides  of  our  common  nature  practically  ignored.     Compatibility 
in  the  psychical  and  spiritual  nature,  and  a  suitable  evenness  of  their 
development  receive  very  little  attention    and  give  smaller    concern  to 
the  contracting  parties,  or  their  guardians  and  advisers.     And  thus  in 
a  thoughtless  way  the  fruits  of  future  sorrows  are  sown,  too  frequently 
resulting  in  a  life-long  misery  and  pain ;  and   of  hindrance  in  spiritual 
progress  to  the  individuals  concernedf  as  well   as  of  their  usefulness 
in  various    ways  to  others ;  thereby  seriously  retarding    the    upward 
progress  of  the  soul.     It  is  just  here  that  our  Theosophical  Axioms  may 
be  advantageously  applied.     Let  each  of  the  contracting  parties  be  in- 
structed in  the  principles  of  re-incarnation  and  of  karma ;  and  of  the 
great  evolutionary  processes  implied    as  they  relat-e  to  our  complex 
nature  considered  in  its  threefold  character  and  development,  physioal, 
psychical  and  spiritual.     Let  them  understand  the  temporary  nature  of 
the  contemplated  union ;  and  at  the  same  time,  its  importance  in  relation 
to  the  growth  and  perfecting  of  the  soul ;  and  that  union   on  the  higher 
planes  of  being    ha<4    permanence,  and  is  consequently  of  far  greater 
significance  and  importance  than  any  mere  earthly  union  and  relation- 
ship, and  the   foundation  of  a  happy    union  of  an   endearing  and 
spiritually  fruitful  character  will  be  more  firmly  laid. 
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Let  08  now  taru  oor  attention  to  the  relationship  Hnbeisting 
between  parents  and  children.  We  will  in  this  connection  qnote  a  few 
sentences  from  one  long  resident  in  the  far  East.  ''The  Occidental 
family  circle  is  a  very  small  affair  indeed  compared  with  the  Oriental 
family  gronp.  In  this  nineteenth  centniy  the  Occidental  family  is 
almost  disinteg^ted : — it  practically  means  little  more  than  hus- 
band, wife,  and  children  well  nnder  age.  The  Oriental  family  means 
not  only  parents  and  their  blood-kindred,  but  grandparents  and  their 
kindred,  and  great-grandparents,  and  all  the  dead  behind  them.  This 
idea  of  the  family  cultivates  sympathetic  representation  to  snch  a  degree 
that  the  range  of  the  emotion  belonging  to  snch  representation  may 
extend  to  many  groups  and  sub-groups  of  living  families,  and  even  in 
time  of  national  peril  to  the  whole  nation  as  one  great  family — a  feeling 
much  deeper  than  what  we  call  patriotism.  And  as  a  religious  emotion 
the  feeling  is  extended  to  all  the  past  in  a  blended  sense  of  love,  of 
loyalty  and  of  gratitude,  not  less  real  than  the  feeling  to  living 
kindred." 

It  is  easily  seen  that  where  the  belief  in  this  extended  and  endur- 
ing character  of  the  family  relationship  obtains,  the  responsibilities 
connected  with  it  grow  in  importance  and  significance.  In  the  West  no 
snch  fulness  of  feeling  is  possible  while  the  belief  in  one  earth-life  only, 
maintains  its  hold. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  appalling  facts  in  relation  to  the  low  con- 
dition of  mankind  at  present  obtaining,  is  the  miserable  surroundings 
and  the  appalling  ignorance  into  which  the  vast  majority  are  born. 
The  terrible,  karmically  weighted  and  degrading  conditions  into  which 
they  enter  for  the  purpose  of  learning  another  lesson  in  life's  possi- 
bUitiee !  How  very,  very  few  have  fairly  good,  not  to  speak  of  ideal 
snixoondings  in  which  to  commence  the  arduous  task  lying  before  them ! 
Look  whichever  way  we  may  we  see  disabilities  in  the  pathway  of  the 
new-oomer  who  is  about  taking  up  the  burdens  and  the  responsibilities 
of  the  earthly  sojourn.  Is  he  bom  in  the  lap  of  luxury,  its  gilded  baits 
and  snares  may  effectually  entangle  him  and  nullify  the  otherwise 
favourable  conditions.  And  if  among  the  many  myriads  at  the  opposite 
extremity  of  the  social  scale,  what  almost  insuperable  of  obstacles  beset 
him  I  And  how  extremely  limited  the  number  who  appear  to  have 
sufficient  innate  force,  or  who  come  into  sufficiently  favourable  circum- 
stances to  enable  them  to  rise  above  the  terrible  array  of  hostile  powers 
and  forces  which  close  upon  them  on  every  side !  Upon  a  serious  survey 
of  these  saddening  features  which  constitute  the  lot  of  so  vast  a  proper^ 
tion  of  the  human  race,  one  is  in  no  way  surprised  that  pessimism  has 
80  many  adherents*  Between  these  two  poles  there  are  the  more 
favourably  situated  middle  classes ;  but  even  of  these  how  very  small 
a  proportion  have  the  inestimable  advantage  of  a  really  liberal  and  free 
educational  training ;  as  it  is  chiefly  among  this  large  class  that  narrow 
religious  prejudices  so  greatly  preponderate.  And  by  these  means  the 
mind  of  youth  at  its  most  plastic  period,  is  often  unconsciously  enthral- 
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led  and  entangled  in  tLe  subtleties  and  illasions  of  some  narrow,  crude 
and  materialistic  religions  beliefs,  from  which  only  the  strongest  and 
most  resolute  souls  are  eventually  able  to  disentangle  themselves.  And 
these  efforts  if  successful,  too  frequently  absorb  some  of  the  best  years 
of  life,  as  the  writer  knows  by  bitter  experience.  When  will  the  happy 
age  arrive,  in  ^  hich  every  child  shall  be  trained  in  the  beauty  of  a 
clear  spirit  and  an  open  mind,  and  in  the  use  of  reason  rightly,  and  in 
living  for  the  ideal  good  ;  and  new  generations  shall  grow  up  to  a  fairer, 
a  sweeter  and  nobler  life  P 

We  mnst  not  further  pursue  this  phase  of  our  subject,  but  confine 
ourselves  to  a  few  hints  to  those  who  are  conscious  of  the  importance  of 
the  parental  charge,  and  who  recognize  the  desirability  of  avoiding  the 
dangers  and  pitfalls  from  which  they .  have  themselves  in  measure 
escaped. 

One  very  common  feature  in  regard  to  children  who  are  born  of  the 
same  parents  is,  the  often  considerable  difference  in  the  degree  of 
development  of  their  mental,  moral  and  spiritual  natures.  Why  those 
of  such  diversity  of  character  should  be  attracted  to  the  same  parents, 
with  our  very  limited  knowledge  we  cannot  folly  understand  (though 
no  doubt  many  luminous  suggestions  might  be  offered)  ;  the  fact  that 
such  is  the  case  is  evidenced  with  more  or  less  clearness  in  almost 
every  family.  While  this  common  fact  throws  a  side  light  on  the 
extreme  complexity  of  the  problems  of  evolutionary  life,  it  also  indicates 
that  each  child  requires  special  study,  and  a  particular  line  of  treatment 
suited  to  it  on  the  part  06  its  parents  and  guardians.  As  each  child 
will  receive  fostering  care,  it  will  also  need  a  special  line  of  treatment 
suited  to  its  varied  characteristics ;  and  the  quiet  suppression  or 
development  of  some  particular  traits  or  tendencies  in  various  direc- 
tions in  which  it  may  give  evidence  of  a  redundance  or  a  deficiency. 
This  difference  of  treatment  should  be  carried  out  with  intelligent 
motive,  and  with  loving  impartiality. 

Another  important  consideration  which  should  never  be  lost  from 
view  is,  that  each  one  has  a  distinct  future  of  its  own^  That  whatever  like- 
ness and  affinities  they  may  discover  to  the  parents,  their  essential  and 
permanent  qualities  are  entirely  their  own.  This  independence  of 
character  should  not  only  be  recognized  in  our  treatment  of  and  bearing 
toward  them,  but  the  child  should  be  early  instructed  in  the  elements 
of  the  evolutionary  fact.  By  this  means  a  permanent  basis  for  a  belief 
in  the  Divine,  and  in  its  consequent  immortality,  and  its  noble  possi- 
bilities in  the  future  will  be  firmly  laid,  and  also  the  necessity  for 
making  its  choice  between  good  and  evil  for  their  own  sake  ;  their 
relation  to  its  higher  welfare  will  become  apparent,  and  decision  will  be 
made  on  rational  grounds*  At  present  the  most  marked  feature  in 
many,  perhaps  the  majority,  is,  a  strong  development  of  the  passional 
nature,  while  the  reasoning  faculties,  the  judgment  and  the  will  are 
weak  and  undeveloped.     What  is  needed  is  a  trained  suppression  of  the 
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former,   and  a  carefal   deyelopment  of  the  last   named  faculties  and 
qnalitiee. 

It  remains  that  we  now  take  a  cnrsoty  view  of  general  earthly 
relationships,  their  character  and  their  responsibilities.  How  very 
mixed  in  character  are  the  experiences  arising  from  these  relationships! 
Pleasure-giving  and  painful ;  helpful  and  hindering;  ministering  keen 
and  soul-wounding  pain,  and  heart-comforting,  spirit-sustaining  benefit 
and  blessing* 

In  considering  the  nature  and  character  of  these   relationships  we 
shall  again  find  our  Theosophical  Axioms  most  helpful  and  instructive. 
The  general  view  of  these  relationships  is  that  they  consist  in   beloug- 
iug  or  being  related  to  the  same  geneaological  tree  ;  that  ttiey  pertain 
to  physical  hei*edity  only  ;  and  that  however  enduring  the  ties   may  be 
on  other  planes  in  the  future,  they  commence  with  the  present  earthly 
life.     Such  is  the  view  which  is  usually  taken,  and  in  which  all  peoples 
of  Western  origin  have  been  educated.     But  the  axioms  of  the  Ancient 
Wisdom  Religion  and  its  philosophy  reveal  the  fact,  which  Science  also 
is  b^inning  to  recognize,  that  these  considerations  and  conclusions  are 
far  too  limited  and  circumscribed ;  that  other  factors  have  to  be  taken 
into  account  which  are  of  wide  reaching  significance.     Here  the   Bud- 
dhist conception  regarding  the  bundle  of  potentialities  and  affinities  term- 
ed *  Soul '  is  illuminative  :  *'  for  him  the  conventional  soul — the  single, 
tenuous,    tremulous,  transparent   inner    man — does    not   exist.     The 
Oriental  Ego  is  not  individual.     It  is  an  aggregate  or  composite  of  iu- 
oonceivable  complexity, — the  concentrated  sum  of  the  creative  thinking 
of  previous  lives  beyond  all  reckoning.*'     This   view   opens  a   vista  re- 
garding the  relationship  of  soul  to  soul  during  the  formative  process,  of 
inconceivable  magnitude  and  complexity  ;  a  wealth  of  life  and  relation- 
ship beyond  all  bound.     That  there  is  a  relationship  of  soul  to  soul,  of 
life  to  life,  and  of  spirit  to  spirit  of  a  far  deeper,  more  significant  and 
enduring  character  than  is  ordinarily  conceived*   That  as  a  consequence 
naturally  and  logically  following,  there  are  affinities,  attractions  and 
repulsions  which  bring  together  in  a  strange  and  mysterious  manner  the 
like  and  the  unlike  through  some  inexplicable  workings  of  psychic  and 
Bpiritoal  under-currents  ;  and  consequent  relationships  extend  through 
myriads  of  earthly  lives.     And  further,  that  these  varied  conditions  and 
the  complexities  which  they   involve  are  the  fruitful  sources  of  the  love 
and  hate,  the  joy  and  sorrow,  the  pleasure  and  pain,  ibc.,  &c»  involved  in 
the  nataral  ties  of  consanguinity. 

And  as  these  mixed  conditions  have  obtained  in  the  past  through- 
out untold  ages,  so  will  they  also  continue  in  the  future,  until  cause  and 
effect  are  worn  out.  Or,  in  other  words,  until  the  soul  has  evolved  those 
high  and  spiritual  qualities  which  will  enable  it  to  include  in  an 
equality,  within  its  embrace  and  regard,  all  other  egos,  in  whom  at  pre- 
sent  it  has  ordinarily  only  a  more  distant  interest. 

Those  personal,  magnetic  and  psychic  links  which  bind  us  to  other 
entities  throughout  many  earth*lives  will  only  be  loosened— or  perhaps 
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we  sbonld  Bay  blended  aud  expanded — as  we  pass  on  from  birth  to  birth, 
into  higher  and  higher  conditioiiR  of  spiritual  deyelopment.  And  let  it  be 
remembered  that  we  shall  not  lose  our  dear  ones  ;  our  loving  regard  for 
them  will  not  suffer  any  decrease,  but  with  the  expansion  of  our  spiritual 
horizon,  and  the  enlargement  of  our  consciousness,  the  potential 
union  we  even  now  have  with  all  other  souls  will  become  to  us  a  realify« 
an  ever  present  conscious  fact ;  each  and  all  being  seen  as  united  to  ns 
in  a  near  and  enduring  anion,  becoming  in  very  deed,  "  our  mother,  our 
sister  and  our  brother.  "  Having  become  consciously  united  to,  and 
harmoniously  blended  with  the  Universal  Entity,  the  true  *  Soul  of  the 
World,'  and  partaking  nf  its  all-embracing  and  ennobling  conscious- 
ness, the  lower,  narrower,  finite  relationships,  with  their  evanescent 
attractions,  loves,  &c*j  will  no  longer  affect  us  in  any  way  that  can 
minister  to  our  satisfaction. 

While  penning  the  above,  the  following  lines  have  come  to  hand, 
which  fittingly  express  our  conclusions  : 

"  My  wealth  is  common ;  I  possess 

No  petty  province,  but  the  whole; 
What's  mine  alone  is  mine  far  less 
Than  treasure  shared  by  every  soul. 
Talk  not  of  store, 
Millions  or  more — 
Of  values  which  the  purse  may  hold- 
But  this  divine! 
I  own  the  mine 

Whose  grains  outweigh  a  planet's  gold. 
I  have  a  stake  in  every  star, 
In  every  beam  that  fills  the  day ; 
All  hearts  of  m^n  my  coffers  are, 
My  ores  arterial  tides  convey ; 
The  fields,  the  skies, 
The  sweet  replies 
Of  thought  to  thought  are  my  gold  dust ; 
The  oaks,  the  brooks, 
And  speaking  looks 
Of  lovers,  hAtAi  and  friendship's  trust 


And  to  the  soul 
The  boundless  whole 
Its  boimty  all  doth  daily  bring," 

'*  The  wise  man  is  he  who  seizes  on  the  commonest  things  near  at 
hand,  and  transforms  them  into  beauty  and  blessing.  The  world  is  his, 
and  he  is  helped  infinitely  if  he  can  make  the  centre  of  that  world  a 
happy  home.  Here  let  him  will,  and  do,  and  dare ;  let  him  learn  patience, 
self-control,  unselfishness,  and,  above  all,  power  of  love.  As  he  con- 
quers himself,  he  shall  learn  to  know  himself.  The  voices  of  wife  and 
childwben  he  goes  out  into  the  world  shall  make  bis  own  voiee  seem  a 
symphyon,  and  sorrow  and  painshall  flee  at  his  approach." 
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For  the  present  we  have  need  to  constantly  keep  in  yiew  the  re- 
sponsibilities which  onr  relationship  to  others  entails,  and  that  we  duly 
falfil  oor  Taried  obligations  toward  tliem  ;  as  in  this  way  only  can  we 
work  out  our  indebtedness,  and  look  foiward  with  confidence  to  oar 
final  release.  It  was  well  said  by  St.  Panl,  **  If  a  man  care  not  for  those 
of  his  own  household,  he  hath  denied  the  faith,  and  is  worse  than  an 
infidel.  "  Nature's  ties  are  sacred ;  if  we  injure  or  neglect,  we  must  neces* 
sarily  suffer.  They  are  an  excellently  designed  training  school, —  hand- 
maidens to  higher  things — ^means  for  the  development  and  perfecting  of 
the  spirituf  1  faculties.  How  pare  and  chaste  is  true  mother-love !  How 
deep  and  firm  a  brother's  friendship  !  How  tender  a  sister's  solicitude ! 
How  consoling  and  strengthening  a  father's  thoughtful  advice  and 
care ! 

W.  A.  Mayers. 
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PRACTICAL  METAPHYSICS. 

T  no  period  in  the  world's  history  has  spiritual  science  in  its  many 

,    phases  reached  so  important  a  place  nor  so  broad  a  sphere  as  at 

the  present  day*  The  word  mysticism  is  losing  its  force,  for  the  mys- 
tical is  becoming  unveiled  under  the  knowledge  of  a  higher  law.  Ideas 
legaxding  the  latent  powers  of  mind,  the  undeveloped  senses,  once  hinted 
at,  are  now  accepted  as  facts  by  the  occult  world,  acknowledged  and  proven. 
Out  of  the  many  different  cults  of  mental  and  spiritual  development  in 
different  ages  among  different  people,  indicating  every  one  of  them  that 
a  power  invisible,  superior  to  matter,  has  arisen  ;  a  teaching  most  spiri- 
tual and  practical,  no  less  than  that  of  the  Christ  philosophy  so  long 
ritualized,  becomes  realized,  and  reflected  in  the  body  as  physical  health 
and  strength.  We  are  living  in  a  practical  age.  Theories  of  life  and  being, 
as  well  as  of  science  and  mechanics,  must  be  proven  to  us  before  we  are 
satisfied  of  their  true  basis.  It  is  not  enough  that  ideas,  either  philoso- 
phical or  theological  be  drawn  out  on  psper ;  they  must  become  external- 
ised in  the  one  case,  and  a  living  entity  in  human  form  and  life  iu  the 
other,  before  they  really  attract  us.  "  What  does  your  science  or  religion 
do  for  von  now  F  "  we  ask ;  show  us  the  present  benefits,  not  those  alone 
of  a  future,  is  our  demand  P  Metaphysical  Healing  in  its  spiritual  and 
practical  aspect  comes  forward  to  fill  this  demand. 

Not  infreqnently  we  see  articles  in  magazines  and  newspapers  en- 
titled *  Mental  healing,'  •  Christian  Science,'  or  •  Practical  Metaphysics,' 
evidently  from  the  pen  of  those  who  have  had  no  practical  experience 
or  acquaintance  with  the  subject.  The  ideas  are  many  of  them  fairly 
well  expressed  and  are  therefore  all  the  more  misleading  to  those  unac- 
quainted with  the  subject,  but  to  one  who  truly  understands  the  principle 
of  metaphysical  healing,  and  who  knows  its  effects  from  having  put  it 
into  practice,  these  statements  appear  like  the  blind  man's  vague  efforts 
at  describing  light,  or  his  argument  against  there  being  any  light  at  all. 
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Mind  care,  so  called,  is  very  often  indiseriminately  aseociatod  with 
Christian  Science,  or  Christian  Metaphysics.  There  is  a  distinct  differ- 
ence between  the  two.  One  partakes  largely  of  will  power  and  the  law  of 
sng^astion  on  the  mental  plane,  while  Christian  Science  or  Practical 
Metaphysics  takes  for  its  basis  the  New  Testament  teachings.  There 
is  really  no  new  philosophy  connected  with  it,  save  the  con- 
ception of  patting  the  principle  into  practice.  Starting  witb  the  pre- 
mise of  the  wisest  philosophers,  that  '^  Spirit  is  power,  "  that  '*  matter  is 
nnreal  and  impotent,"  united  with  the  acme  of  the  great  Master's  pre- 
cept, "  God  is  Spirit " — Spirit  is  Gt>d,  Spirit  is  omnipotent,  the  "  flesh 
profiteth  nothing,*'  and  acting  npon  this  wisdom,  where  flesh  is  diseased, 
we  rise  to  a  place  where  the  spirit  dominates  and  health  is  established. 
''These  signs  shall  follow  them  that  believe,  they  shall  lay  hands  on 
the  sick  and  they  shall  recover," — is  the  announcement  by  the  Master,  of 
a  Principle  which  will  prove  itself  to  any  one  who  will  practise  it.  He 
used  it  and  it  answered  to  Him.  His  disciples  also,  and  it  answered  to 
them.  Many  to-day  are  using  it,  and  it  being  a  Principle,  is  as  potent 
now  as  ever.  Jesus  recognized  but  one  power— God  ;  but  one  creation — 
the  real ;  that  which  proceeded  from  Him  and  the  spiritual  Ego  alone  as 
the  man.  ''  Let  thine  eye  be  single  '*  to  this  image,  refusing  to  see  any 
deflection  therefrom,  **and  thy  whole  body  shall  be  full  of  light." 
Children  can  be  taught  this  and  will  develop  a  high  and  holy  dignity 
thereby  and  will  be  saved  a  long  journey  in  error, — steps  that  have  to  be 
retraced  by  the  one  who  has  been  taught  the  doctrines  of  total  de- 
pravity, original  sin,  &c.  Bat — this  principle  when  put  into  practice  is  so 
potent  that  applied  even  after  erroneons  teachings  have  taken  root  and 
disease  of  body  has  consequently  followed,  such  effects  will  become 
annulled ;  pernicious  thought-currents  will  be  cot  off  and  new  ones 
established. 

The  *'  laying  on  of  hands  "  is  not  literal  but  figurative,  meaning  the 
right  use  of  the  power  of  Mind — Thought  rightly  directed.  Judging  *^  not 
according  to  appearances,*'  bat  judging  righteous  judgment,  viz,,  the  man 
is  not  really  diseased,  but  only  deceived  (or  unawakened)  or  led  by  the 
senses  oat  of  recognition  of  the  realm  of  the  Ego  where  all  is  health  and 
peace :  not  separated  from  the  divine  law  and  harmony  of  the  One  Crea- 
tor, but  lost,  as  it  were,  for  the  time,  in  delusion.  The  healer  or  teacher 
comes  to  call  forth  the  spiritual  man  that  he  may  manifest  and  rule  in 
the  sense  realm,  dissipate  delusion,  and  "  make  of  the  body  a  fit  taber- 
npwcle  for  the  indwellinfir  of  the  spirit."  This  may  be  done  through 
spoken  words,  as  in't.eaching,  or  silently,  but  there  is  nothing  of  the 
hypnotic  or  mesmeric  element  connected  with  it,  for  the  healer  exercises 
no  will  over  the  patient.  Metaphysical  healing  is  nothing  more  than 
an  act  of  faith,  founded  upon  understanding  of  the  spirit  power — an 
act  of  obedience  to  the  demands  of  this  power. 

The  "  silence  "  so  misunderstood  and  even  feared  by  the  untaught, 
is  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  closet  of  prayer,  in  the  high  sense  of 
the  word  prayer,   which  does  not  consist  in   begging  or  pleading  for 
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something,  bat  ascends  to  the  plane  of  the  Diyine»  takee  hold  of  tha 
high  law — "Believe  that  yon  have  and  yon  have."  In  other  wordsi 
know  it,  claim  it,  and  so  bring  it  into  manifestation. 

Take  the  case  of  one  coming  to  a  healer  to  be  relieved  of  diaeaae, 
vnth  no  knowledge  of  the  method   or  principle,   and  no   higher  motive 
than   that   which   prompted   him  to  apply   to  an    M.  D.  for  aid.     He 
simply  wants  health,  but  not   having  obtained  it  through   any  of  the 
ordinary  channels,  as  a  last  resort  he  comes   to  the  "  mental"  or  meta- 
physical *'  heaier,"  just  as  the  ten   lepers  and    many  others  went  to  the 
great  Master.     He  did  not  tarn  them  away  saying,  if  I  heal  yon  it  will 
only  give  yoa  tlie  opportanity  to  continae  year  life  of  carnality ;  no,  for  he 
knew   that  before  health  coald  be   established   in   the   body   a  change 
most  take  place  in  the  mind,  which  mast  become  polarized  to  a  degree, 
apon  the  soul  substance  and  abstracted  from    the  grosser  sense  plane— 
for  the  body,  in  and  of  itself  a  chemical  compound,  has  neither  power  to 
be  ill  or  well,  but  is  only  a  mirror  upon  which  is  reflected   the   infinite 
phases  or  states  of  mind.     The  people  of  to-day  who  come  to  those  who 
are  practising   the  same  principle  of   healing  that   the  Master  taught, 
though  their  motive  is  only  that  of  health,  in  the  beginning,  are  changed 
from   their  gross  and  material  belief  and  desires,  to  a  more  refined  and 
spiritual  state  of  mind,  or  the  healing  could  not  take  place.  Those  who  are 
healed  are  often  heard  to  say,  '^  I  have  received  something  much  greater 
than  T  expected — not  alone   health   but  peace  of  mind."     Even  where 
health  does  not   at  once   become  manifest,   a  consciousness  of  truth  is 
awakened  in  the  soul,  which   brings  love,   faith  and    rest.     Those  who 
are  healed,  no  matter  of  what   disease  or   discomfort,   always  begin  to 
inquire,  how  was   it  done ;  and   this   makes  teaching  of  the   principle 
necessary  and  possible,  which  is  after  all  the  greatest  part  of  the  work, 
since  it  unfolds  the  principle  through  which  individual  healing  and  self- 
culture  is  accomplished,  for  che  whole   idea  is  that  of  bringing  one  into 
a  knowledge  of  the  Christ  within  ;  of  man's  true  dominion  over  himself 
through  understanding  of  his  union  with  the  creative  spirit. 

No  physician  would  refuse  to  prescribe  for  the  most  'debased '  or  un- 
fartunate  who  applied  to  him  for  medical  aid,  yet  it  is  questioned  by  some 
as  to  whether  it  is  not  a  mistake  to  attempt  to  heal  through  '  mental' 
methods  such  as  have  led  a  profligate  life,  only  to  assist  them  to  con- 
tinue again  the  pursuit  of  sense  enjoyment.  Does  not  this  apply  to  all, 
only  in  different  degrees  P  If  some  are  more  materially  minded  than 
others,  they  above  others  need  the  pure  spiritual  healing,  and  are 
changed  thereby  into  a  better  state  of  thought  and  action,  frequently 
developing  to  a  remarkable  degree  the  higher  nature. 

Frequently  those  who  come  to  be  healed  of  a  certain  disease,  as, 
rfaenmatism,  are  also  cured  of  some  abnormal  tendency  such  as  'drink- 
ing.' A  case  of  this  kind  came  under  ray  own  experience.  Children  who 
are  treated  for  the  cure  of  bodily  ailments  often  become  more  quiet  and 
bappy  in  their  temperament.  A  little  child  who  was  healed  of  defec* 
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tive  sight,  while  in  one  of  my  classes,  was  healed  of  fretfulness  and 
qnarrelliDg  at  the  same  time,  which  the  mother  said  was  the  worst 
malady  of  the  two. 

I  speak  from  about  fourteen  years  of  experience  in  both  teaching 
and  healing,  in  America  and  Australia,  in  many  different  places  in  both 
countries,  but  principally  in  Chicago  and  Sydney,  In  all  of  these  places 
there  are  to-day  many  adherents  to  the  metaphysical  teaching ;  societies 
formed  for  the  promulgation  of  the  principle  and  practice  of  the  higher 
thought  among  intelligent  and  thoughtful  people  who  have  given  the 
subject  a  fair  hearing,  and  have  proved  its  value  to  themselves  by  an 
application  of  it  in  their  daily  lives. 

That  every  case  applying  for  healing  does  not  nt  once  wholly  respond 
is  no  proof  that  Practical  Metaphysics  is  not  a  science,  but  only  that 
the  art  of  applying  it  is  not  perfectly  understood.  Frequently,  the 
conditions  surrounding  a  patient  are  of  an  adverse  nature  (f  riende  or 
relatives  being  opposed  to  the  treatment)  and  have  to  be  met  and 
conquered  just  as  the    disease   in   its   more   apparent  forms  has  to  be. 

Ignorance  is  the  root  of  all  disease.  Intelligence  is  its  cure.  The 
healer  begins  to  instruct  in  the  silence  as  to  what  man  is  and  why  be 
cannot  be  diseased  or  imperfect.  The  patient  is  always  taught  of 
himself  as  of  the  real  Ego — that  region  wherein  is  no  imperfection  ;  and 
when  he  is  awakened  to  "  know  the  Truth",  his  freedom  from  diseai^e 
and  fear  is  gained. 

The  reason  why  the  silent  treatment  is  often  most  efficacious,  is 
because  when  speaking  to  one  ^^  mentally*'  no  objection  is  raised  to  the 
arguments  deduced  against  the  reality  of  disease.  The  senses  all 
testify  in  favour  of  disease  and  are  so  entirely  linked  with  the  external 
as  to  shut  out  all  possible  communication  with  the  interior  power. 
But  the  silent  words  of  truth  go  straipfht  past  the  portals  of  sense,  to 
the  realm  of  reality,  and  are  there  confirmed  by  the  soul — the  Ego — which 
hearing  itself  called  upon  to  assist  itself,  immediately  begins  to  act,  and 
to  come  forth. 

The  Healer  and  the  science  has  much  to  endure  of  criticism  from 
those  who  do  not  understand  why  one  is  not  always  as  quickly  healed 
as  another,  or,  as  in  some  cases,  do  not  seem  to  respond,  when  neither  is 
at  fault.  The  fruit  is  sometimes  slow  in  coming  to  perfection,  just  as  it 
is  sometimes  in  plants  in  ripenirjg:  just  as  in  the  case  of  some 
children  in  school  whose  intellects  ar^  not  so  quickly  awakened  as  in 
others.  The  line  of  ancestry  of  some  who  seek  healing  has  perhaps 
not  been  educated  or  called  out  in  *^  faith  "  and  spirituality.  The  patient 
may  be  eager  and  receptive  in  herself,  but  there  is  an  inheritance  lying 
in  the  background  that  has  to  be  destroyed.  Again,  the  idea  of  metaphysi- 
cal healing  is  new,  or  the  idea  of  bringing  any  of  the  occult  forces  to 
bear  in  practical  affairs,  without  the  medium  of  material  aid,  is  new. 
The  subject  of  Mind  is  one  of  immense  breadth  and  thickness.  Ob- 
Sto^cles  innumberable  come  up  to  baffle  and  obstruct.     Aimd  all  this, 
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knowledge  and  demonstration  in  healing  and  self -development  have 
beeu  attained  that  are  marvelloas.  [t  is  the  strength  and  faith  of  several 
millions  of  people  livings  on  the  earth  to-day,  whose  principle  and 
practice  it  is  to  sammon  spiritual  aid  not  only  for  the  dissolution 
of  disease  bat  for  every  phase  of  trouble  and  unrest.  Indeed  there  is 
nothing  in  the  whole  universe  against  us  savQ  onr  own  ignorance  and 
false  beliefs.These  are  beginning  to  take  flight.  All  nature,  seen  and  unseen, 
is  waiting  our  bidding  to  serve  us.  Neither  present  negative  conditions 
nor  past  errors  have  power  to  hold  him  who  with  resolution  turns  his 
face  toward  the  light  and  claims  the  power  that  is  his  rightful  inherit- 
ance. Personally  1  went  into  an  investigation  of  the  subject  with  no 
selfish  motive.  Its  meaning  to  me  is  Truth  made  alive — a  practice  of  the 
Christ  Science.  The  philosophy  of  Being  called  into  form.  The  small- 
est result  which  comes  from  the  practice  and  recognition  of  it  is  Health 
of  body. 

Anna  W*  Mills. 


Editor^s  Note, — It  is  most  appropriate  that,  just  at  this  time,  when  a 
stupidly  prejudiced  English    Coroner   and   jury  have   held    for  trial  a 
namesake — though  not  a  relative — of  Mrs.  A.  W.  Mills,  for  manslaughter, 
because  a  patient  who   preferred  the  Christian  science  method  of  heal- 
ing to  that  of  the  regular  medical    schools,  died  on    her  hands,  that  the 
claims  of  this  school   should  be  presented   to  our  readers  by  one  of  its 
most,  if  not  its  most,  distinguished  leaders.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.  P.  Mills  having 
just  spent  three  pleasant  weeks  at  Adyar,    we  have  had  a  good   oppor- 
tunity for  sifting  their  views    to  the   bottom.     To  sum  them  up  in  one 
word,  they  are.  Practical  Monism.    The  philosophy  of  the  eternal  Unity 
of  things,  with  its  corollary  of  the   identity  of   the  human    spirit  with 
the  All,  is  the  basis  of  their   teaching   that    disease,  sorrow   and  other 
human  ills  pertain    to    the   physical  self,    and   outside    its    limitations 
have  no  existence.     He  who  can,  by    meditation,  lift  his    consciousness 
to  the    perception   of   the     Hi^^her    Self,  dominates   the   Lower   Self, 
drives   out   all   morbific   conditions,    extirpates   all   sickness  and  other 
causes  of   suffering  and   mounts  to  a  higher  plane  of  conscious  activity. 
To  Asiatics,  this,    of  course,  is  not  a  new  idea,  it  being  but  a  fragment 
of  their  old  theosophical  system,  and  they  would  be  apt  to  hesitate  long 
before  conceding  that  the  Practical  Metaphysician  can  so  swiftly  stride 
on    towards  adeptship.     At  the  same  time,  it  is  beyond  doubt  that  the 
followers  of  i>r.  and  Mrs.  Mills,  of  Mrs.  Eddy  and  the  other  leaders  of 
this   astonishingly  vital  movement,  are  constantly  proving  their  ability 
to   heal  the   sick   by  their  peculiar  methods.     What  the   explanation 
is  must  rest  awhile  as  a  mooted   point.     Certainly,  the  theory  of  thera- 
peutic suggestion    seems  to   us   the    most  reasonable  and,   by  a  curious 
coincidence,  while  these  proof-sheets   are  before   us,  the  overland   mail 
brings   us    Prof.  Chai'cot's   essay  "  La  Foi  Qui  Guerit"    (Paris,   Alcan, 
1897)  which  takes  this  very  view  of  the  case. 
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GOPALA  TAPANI  UPANISHAD. 
PART  I. 

1.  Om.  The  word  '  Krish  '  means  *  Bhu'  (exiBteuce),  and  the  word 
'  Na  *  means  liberation  (bliss).  These  two  joined  together 
make  *  Krishna/  the  supreme  Brahman. 

N dray (ma*8  commentary. — Id  the  Pippaldda  branch  of  the  Atharva 
Veda  there  occur  three  UpaniRhads,  viz.,  **  Pdrva  Gropalat&pani  Upa- 
nishad"  (i.e.,  Part  I.),  "Uttara  Gopdlat4pani "  (t.e.,  Part  II.),  and 
"  Krishnopanishad."  The  first  of  these  is  devoted  to  the  description  of 
the  worship,  ^.,  of  conditioned  Brahman  (Saguna).  'God  manifests 
himself  to  the  devotee  when  he  is  pleased  with  the  latter's  repetition  of 
His  Mantra,  meditation,  worship,  <fec.,'  hence  it  is  first.  The  nature 
of  "  G-opcLla  "  is  thus  described  in  '*  Xrisimhatdpani  Upanishad : '' 
'*  Verily  He  who  is  pure  Chit  and  Luanda,  assumes  form  by  (his) 
'   M«yA." 

According  to  ''Ekdkshara  Nighantu  '*  (Dictionary  of  single  letters) 
the  letter  Na  signifies  destruction  and  purity.  Here  it  means  Bliss 
(t.6.,  pure  Brahman). 

Although  the  word  Krish  means  *  existence,'  and  '  existence  '  refers 
to  Brahman,  yet  it  cannot  constitute  a  full  name  and  cannot  convey  the 
complete  idea.  Supposing  the  word  stands  as  Krish,  without  the  na 
at  the  end,  it  would  lead  one  to  take  it  as  referring  to  Mdy&,  which  has 
also  the  quality  of  '  existence  '  in  so  far  as  it  is  the  support  of  all  actions. 
Therefore  the  addition  of  the  syllable  na  is  essential  in  order  to 
obviate  such  a  wrong  inference,  because  it  means  ^  Bliss, '  and  there  is 
no  *  BlisR  *  in  Mkjk  which  is  by  its  nature  Jada  (inert),  nor  can  na  by 
itself  represent  Brahman,  sinoe  it  without  being  joined  to  Krish,  nciight 
suggest  that  Aiharya  (dominion,  rulership,  &c.)  belongs  to  Mfty&,  while 
in  reality  it  must  be  attributed  to  Brahman. 

Again,  Krish^  Bhd,  which  means  the  JDriiya  (^object) ;  Na  signiiSes 
Brahman  (the  subject).  The  word  Krishna  thus  implies  the  union  of 
*  object '  and  '  subject.'  In  other  words,  by  destruction  of  the  '  object, ' 
which  is  the  superimposed  phenomenon,  pure  &tmic  condition  is  attained. 
Such  attainment  is  the  attainment  of  supreme  Brahman  indicated  by 
the  word  Krishna. 

Some  do  not  recognize  verse^No.  I. 

2.  Om.  Adoration  to  Krishna,  whose  nature  is  8ai,  Ohit  and 
A'nanda,  who  does  (all)  functions,  without  effort,  who  is  to  be 
known  through  the  Veddntas  who  is  the  Teacher  (Guru) 
and  the  witness  of  Buddhi. 
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Na.  This  is  a  benedictory  verse.  The  order  in  which  the  attri- 
bates  ^o^,  Gkit,  and  A'nanda  are  mentioned  to  aspirants  indicates  that 
spiritual  experience  (anubhavis)  realizes  Sat  first,  then  Ghit,  and  lastly 
A'nanda.  The  two  component  parts  of  the  word  *  Krishna,*  viz.,  '  Knsh  * 
aud  *  na\  mean  respectively  Sat  and  A'nanda,  i.  e.,  the  first  and  the 
last  of  the  three  terms  by  which  Brahman  is  indicated.  So  long  as 
the  first  and  the  last  are  mentioned,  it  is  b,»  much  as  enumerating  all  the 
three  attributes  Sat,  Chit  and  Ananda,  This  ellipsis  of  the  middle  word 
or  words  is  technicality  known  in  Sanskrit  as  Pratydhdra.  The  two 
epithets,  Sat  (Existence)  and  A'nanda  (Bliss),  describe  what  is  called  the 
Svarupalakshana  (true  nature)  of  Brahman,  The  description  given  in 
the  text  as  performing  all  (functions)*  without  effort,  refers  to  the 
manifested  aspect  or  conditioned  Brahman,  the  Tatasthalakshana. 

Brahman  can  only  be  known  by  the  study,  practice  and  realisa- 
tioQ  of  the  Ved^nta.  This  is  the  only  means  of  reaching  him,  and  henoe 
the  text  says  '*  who  is  to  be  known  through  theYed&nta."  He  is  also  called 
"  the  Teacher  and  the  Witness  of  Buddhi,"  for  He  is  the  fonnt-ain-head 
of  all  knowledge  ;  He  is  the  '  Witness  '  of  everything — action,  thought 
and  speech.  Buddhi  guides  men's  thoughts.  Man  can  deceive  man 
and  other  beings,  but  Him  none  can  deceive,  for  He  sees  directly 
through  the  imiermost  hearts  of  nil.  Even  the  cleverest  hypocrisy 
cannot  go  undetected  by  Him,  as  nothing  is  concealed  from  His  view. 

Vi^veivara's  Oommentary. — Filled  with  compassion,  "  Gopala  T&pani" 
iutrodnces  "  Oopdla  vidyd"  and  expounds  the  methods  of  Sa^una 
worship  with  a  view  to  free  the  thirsty  aspirants  from  the  bonds  of 
Samsdra  (birth  and  death)  and  enable  them  to  attain  Sri  Krishna 
whose  real  nature  is  Sat,  Ghit,  and  A^nanda.  The  verse — it's  (Sruti's) 
first  verse — ^is  a  very  auspicious  one  and  has  a  three-fold  purpose :  (1)  The 
chanting  of  it  enables  the  student  to  get  over  all  obstacles  and  gain 
the  Vidyd,  to  be  taught  subsequently.  (2)  It  satiRfies  Sishtdchdra, 
(approved  usage) ;  it  is  placed  in  the  beginning  of  the  treatise  as  an 
aufipiciouB  verse,  in  deference  to  the  usual  rule '  followed  by  all  great 
persons,  of  having  Mangala  (auspicious  benediction)  in  the  beginning, 
middle  and  end  of  a  treatise ;  at  least  in  any  one  of  these  three  stages 
there  must  be  Mangala.  (3)  It  particularizes  the  real  object  of  wor- 
ship, in  a  nutshell  as  it  were,  that  is  elaborately  detailed  in  the  course 
of  the  treatise.  Thus  the  very  first  verse  serves  as  a  benediction  and  a 
salutation  to  the  deity  whose  worship  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  Tdpant  to 
describe. 

**  Who  does  all  (functions)  without  effort :  He  frees  his  devotees 
from  all  Klesa,  which  is  of  five  kinds,  viz.,  (1)  "  Ignorance,  (2)  egoism, 
13)  desire,  (4j  aversion,  and  (5)  ardent  attachment  to  life,  are  the  five 
afflictions." 


*  The  fDnctions  performed  in  the  mamfested  condition  are  (1)  Creation  (ei^tt* 
tioii)of  the  universe,  (2)  Preservation,  (3)  Destruction. 
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'*  Known  througb  the  Vedanta,  ''—the  Sruti  (Br.  Up.  III.  9-26)  also 
says :  '^  I  aek  that  person  who  is  the  subject  of  (described  in)  the 
Upanishads.'*  Again,  in  the  Srariti  (Bh.  GttA  15,  15)  the  Almigbty 
says :  '*  I  am  known  by  all  the  Vedas.*'  It  means  that  this  Oopdla  vidyd 
frees  those  that  are  desirous  of  salvation  from  the  pains  and  miseries  of 
womb-life,  birth,  old  age,  disease,  &c.,  all  of  which  it  destroys,  and  leads 
them  to  Krishna,  the  Supreme  Brahman,  who  is  «he  remover  of 
Samsd/ra.  Moreover  this  vidyd  entirely  annihilates  Avidyd,  ^c,  which 
is  the  cause  of  Samsdra.  Hence  it  is  called  Upanishad  (Upa),  near, 
(Krishna),  nishad;  leads  to,  and  destroys 

AppaycLdikshita's  Commentary. — I  hasten  to  comment  upon  '*  Gbpftla- 
t&paui'^  Sruti  in  which  Lord  Sri  Krishna  is  described  both  in  his  Saguna 

and  Nirguna  aspects The  attributes  employed  in  this  sloka  are  very 

significant  and  the  student  should  note  them  carefully  ;  the  qualifying 
clauses,  **  who  does  (all  functions)  without  effort,"  and  *'  who  is  the 
Teacher, "  refer  to  the  Saguna  aspect  ;  while  the  rest,  who  is  8aty  Chit, 
and  Ananda  in  essence,  ^.,  denote  the  Nirguna  aspect. 

3.  Om.   Once  Munis  addressed   Brd.hmana  thus  : — Who   is  ihe 

Supreme  God  ?  Whom  does  Death  fear  P  Through  whose 
knowledge  does  all  become  known  ?  What  makes  this 
(aniverse)  continue  its  (everchanging)  course. 

Na,  ^  Brdhmana'  is  the  son  of  Brahmd  ;  also  called  the  self-ezisteiit 
(Svayambhu)- 

Vi,  This  episode  is  introduced  here  to  show  that  this  *'  Gop^a- 
vidyd'*  comes  from  a  very  bigh  and  sacred  source.  '  Munis  :'  Sanaha^  ^c, 

4.  To  these  (four  questions)  Brdhmana  replied,  Sri  Krishna  verily 

is  the  Supreme  God- 

Na,  This  reply  contains  the  eighteen  Syllabled  Mantra,  which 
refers  to  Vishnu,  the  collective  form  of  the  four  Vyuhas  (of  Vishnu). 
The  epithet  *  Supreme  God'  applies  to  Param&tman,  i.e.,  the  Vdsudeva 
Vytlha  (cf.  "  Bbagavad  Gtt&,"  Chap.  XV,  verse  17)  :  "  The  highest  Per- 
son  is  verily  another,  declared  to  be  the  Supreme  Self.''  '*  Vasudeva  is 
all."    (17—19). 

Vi.  *'  Krishna"  means  the  destroyer  of  the  sins  of  his  devotees. 

5.  Death  is  afraid  of  Govinda. 

Na.  This  passage  refers  to  the  Sankarashana  VyHha.  The  '*GtUl" 
says,  Chap*  XI,  verse  32  :  "  Time  am  I,  laying  desolate  the  world  made 
manifest  on  earth  to  slay  mankind. " 

Vi,  "  Govinda  "  is  derived  from  Oo,  knowledge,  and  Vid,  to  know* 
i.e.,  He  who  is  to  be  known  by  knowledge.  All-knowledge  or  omniscience 
raises  one  to  the  state  of  immortality.  God  is  omniscient  and  immortal. 
Hence  Death  is  afraid  of  Him,  i.6..  Death  obeys  Him.  "  Taittariyo- 
panishad  "  says  (II.  1 1) :  From  fear  of  Him  the  wind  blows ;  from  fear  the 
son  rises." 
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6.     By  knowing  the  Lord  of  Gopijana,  That  (the  universe)  is  known. 

Na.  This  refers  to  the  AniruddhaVyuha.  The  Srati  (Br.  Up.  I.  4-7  ) 
says:  "He  pervades  It"  (the  universe).  The  "  Gtti"  also  says  (Chap. 
XV.  V.  17) :  ''He  who  pervades  and  sustains  the  three  worlds,  the 
indestructible  Tsvaw*."     "  By  which  the  universe  is  upheld."  (VII.  5). 

This  very  Upanishad  further  on  says  :  *'  The  Lord  of  Oopijana  sup- 
ports the  universe." 

"Itis  known:"  The  universe  is  His  body;  when  He  is  known, 
His  body  is  also  known  ;  so  everything  is  known,  and  all-knowledge  in 
attained. 

Ft.  •*  Cowherds*'  is  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  word  '*  €hpijana*' 
which  is  used  in  the  text.  Qopi  means  Mdyd  because  it  protects  or 
sustains  (from  the  root  Oup,  to  protect)  the  universe  of  name  and  form  ; 
when  derived  from  the  root,  Qup,  to  veil,  the  word  still  means  Mdyd, 
for  Mdyd  limits  or  covers,  as  it  were,  the  Supreme  Brahman*  "the  veil 
of  Mdydf^'  being  the  familiar  expression.  Jana  means  the  universe 
which  is  produced  by  Mdyd.  He  is  the  "  Lord"  {Vallahha)  of  the  cow- 
herds (Oopi;  ana,  (i-e-).  He  is  the  Lord  of  creation,  preservation  and 
destruction  of  the  universe. 

«  It  is  known,"  ie.,  everything  in  the  universe  is  known,  the 
Srati  says,  (Chch&.  Up.  VI.  1-6).  "By  a  knowledge  of  Him  every- 
thing is  known,  just  as  by  a  knowledge  of  one  mass  of  earth  every 
article  made  of  earth  is  known." 

7.  By  Svdhd  this  goes  on  changing  and  changing. 

No.  The  reference  here  is  to  the  "  Pradyvanna  VyHka,"  Bha- 
gavad  GttS,  Chap.  XIV.  verse  3,  says  :  "  My  womb  is  mighty  Brahman* 
in  that  I  place  the  germ."  (IX,  10)  "  By  my  presiding,  Prakriti  sends 
iorth  the  moving  and  immoviug."  (XIV.  4)  "  I  their  generating  father," 

It  means  he  is  the  lord  of  Mdyd,  the  Supreme  Person,  the  germ 
being  Mdyd,  Tai.  Up.  says  (II-  6)  He  thoaght :  "  Let  me  become 
many."  Up.  Br.  (II.  5-19)  says  :  "  The  Lord  became  (many;  through 
the  energies  of  Mdydy  Again  the  **Git&*'  says  (Chap.  VII.  verse  14.)  : 
"This  divine  Mdyd  of  mine,  ^una-made,  is  hard  to   pierce.'' 

Some  people  might  take  this  verse  to  inculcate  the  idea  of  more  than 
one  deity.  But  it  is  purely  a  misconception,  for  the  S^ruti  establishes 
the  unity  of  Godhead,  and  explains  further,  "  Wind  (F%t*)  &c.,  are 
differentiations.'*  * 

Vi.  Stt'dhd :  the  actions  performed  in  connection  with  oblations  are 
caused  by  this  ;  hence  it  is  called  Svdhd,  which  means  Mdyd-  '*  This 
goes  on  in  transmigratory  life,"  i.e.,   the  whole  lot  of    souls,  or  jivas- 

8.  Thus  they  questioned  him  again  : — "  Who  is  Krishna  ?    Who  is 

that  Govinda  ?  Who   is    the  Lord   of    Oopijana  ?  What    is 
Svdhd  ? 
Vi.    "They",  Sanaka  and  other  Mum's.     "Him,"*.^.,    Br&hmana, 

the  son  of  Brahma.     Oopijana,  cowherds. 
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9.  Br&hmaua  replied:  "  (Krishna)  Ib  he  who  destroys  sins;  Govin* 
da  is  the  seer  who  on  earth  is  known  through  the  Vedas  ; 
(the  Lord  of  Qopijana)  is  he  who  guides  (or  controls)  the 
attributes  of  Avidja;  Svdhd  is  his    Mdyd- 

Nu'  By  eliminating  from  t he  devotees  the  germs  of  desire,  at- 
tachment, <fec*,  which  are  the  result  of  Avidyd^  He  bestows  on  them 
His  own  self  ;  or  according  to  another  reading,  vidya,  (jbc-,  means,  be  is 
the  bestower  of  knowledge ;  for  the  S^ruti  says,  gopis  and  gos  mean 
**  Rigs,  '*  i.e.,  all  the  Eigs  praise  him  only, 

Vi-  **  Krishna"  is  the  destroyer  of  sins.  The  word  also  means 
Sat,  Ghit  and  A'nanda. 

Oopi — the  energies  of  protection  ;  Jana — aggregate  ;  **by  Aidydkald" 
means  the  aggregate  of  such  energies*  He  is  the  '*  leader"  of  the  attri- 
butes of  Avidyd  ;  by  knowing  Him  as  the  supporter  of  all,  one  recog^ 
nizes  one  self  and  understands  that  everything  else  is  superimposed  on 
Him. 

10.  All  these  are   the  supreme   Brahman  (i.e.,  not  different   from 

the  supreme  Brahman.) 

Na,  "  All  these,"  i.e.,  the  four  Vyuhas — Vdsudeva,  Sankarshana, 
Aniruddha  and  Pradyumna  "  Brahmau** — Krishna. 

Vi.  Sakala — all ;  everything  that  is  with  Kfdyd  {Kald)  is  Brahman. 

Ap,  AU — the  attributes,  *  Destroyer  of  Sins,*  &c.,  apply  to  Brahman 
alone.  In  reality,  only  the  unconditioned  Brahman  exists.  But  in  the 
Vyavahdra  or  relative  (worldly)  aspect,  everything  is  applied  to  the 
conditioned  Brahman. 

11.  Who   meditates  on  It,    tastes,  and  worships  (It),  he    beoomee 

immortal,  he  becomes  immortal. 

No-  *' Tastes — utters  the  Mantra.  The  repetition  of  the  phrase 
*  he  becomes  immortal,*  indicates  that  this  section  ends  here. 

Vi.  *'  Tastes — repeats  the  five  divisioned  Mantra,  adding  thereto 
the  Kdmabija. 

12.  They  addressed  him  again  :  **  What  is  his  form  ?  How  is  the 

taste  ?  What  is  his   worship  ?  All  these  explain  to  us  who 
are  anxious  to  know. 

Na.  "  Taste  " — the  uttering  of  the  Mantra,  or  the  name  of  these 
(Mantras).  « 

13.  The  Hairanya  (Hiranyagarbha^  replied  :  **  (Meditate)  on  him 

who  has  the  form  of  a  Gopa,  the  oloud-colored  youth,  sitting 
at  (the  root  of)  the  Kalpa  tree." 

Na.  "The  Kalpa  tree" — the  celestial  tree. 
In  contemplation  the  deity  ought   to  be  thought  of  as  seated  at  the  root 
of  the  Kalpa  Vriksha,  the  tree  that  yields  all  that  is  desired. 

Vi.     This  is  the   form  of   the  deity  on  which  the  devotee    has   to 
meditate.  '*  The  form  of  €hpa,**  the    protector.  '^Cloud-colored,  Ahrdbha 
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like  the  ocean,  i.e.,  fathomless.  "  Kalpa  tree  ** :  the  Vedas  ;  for  they 
grant  and  gratify,  all  desires.  *'  Asrita*  is  the  word  used  in  the  text. 
It  means  "  Described  by  them"  ;  or  it  may  be  taken  to  mean  that  he 
must  be  approached  for  the  fulfilment  of  all  actions ;  that  is,  the  fruit 
of  all  actions,  Updsand.  &c.,  which  are  described  in  the  Vedas,  is  to  ap- 
proach him.  For,  everything  depends  on  the  Lord.  Vedanta  Satra,  III. 
2-38  says  :  "From  him  (flows,  the  result.*'  The  "  Gtt&"  also  has,  Chap. 
VII,  verse  22;  **  He  obtains  these  desires.  I  decreeing  the  benefits;"  or 
it  may  mean  the  Kalpa  tree  whereunder  the  Lord  is  seated  on  a  lion* 
shaped  throne. 

14-  Here  are  some  verses  :  He  who  is  the  full  blown  lotus-eyed, 
who  is  cloud -colored,  whose  raiment  is  of  the  color  of  the 
lightning,  who  is  two  armed,  and  is  possessed  of  Jndna' 
mtuird,  who  wears  the  garland  of  Vanamdld  And  is  the  Ruler. 

Who  is  surrounded  by  Oopasy  Oopis  and  cows,  who  is  seated  at  the 
root  of  the  divine  tree,  who  is  decked  with  divine  ornaments, 
who  in  seated  at  the  centre  of  the  golden  lotus. 

Who  is  Attended  {Sevit a)  by  a  breeze  which  carries  with  it  small  par- 
ticles from  the  waves  of  water  from  the  Jumna  {KdUndi), 
He  who  meditates  upon  Him  (Krishna),  is  freed  from  Sam^ 
sdra. 

Na.  '*  Jndnamudra  :*'  *'  The  end  of  the  thumb  joined  with  that  of 
the  forefinger  of  the  right  hand  so  as  to  form  a  circle,  and  held  just 
near  the  heart,  while  the  left  Hand  is  kept  touching  the  lap  or  knee  in  the 
sitting  posture.  This  posture  is  called  the  Jndnamudra.  9ri  Rama- 
chandra  was  very  fond  of  it."  The  better  reading  should  be  Mauna-^ 
mudrd'  This  mudrd  or  posture  is  adopted  only  by  those  who  practise 
and  aim  at  the  peace  or  tranquillity  which  is  the  result  of  Yog^. 

m 

*'  Vanamdld  ;"  Vana  means  the  collection  of  flowers,  tender  leaves 
and  fruits  ;  for  it  is  said  *'  Vishnu  wears  the  garland  of  Vana,  m.,  the 
fourteen  worlds.  The  black  color  of  the  ^arth,  the  white  of  water,  the 
red  of  fire,  asila  of  air,  the  blue  of  ether — these  five  colors  together  form 
the  Vana  garland  of  ViRhnii,  " 

**  Divine  ornaments  ;*  Kaustuhha  and  other  ornaments  :  For  details  of 
these,  and   their   explanation.s,  refer  to  "  Xarasimhatapauiyopanishad." 

Vu  "Full-blown  lotus-eyed:"  Satpundarika  nayana,  Sat^  pure; 
Pundarika,  the  lotus  of  the  heart,  and  Nay  ana,  abode  ;  i.e.,  His  abode 
is  the  pure  heart  (of  the  devotees)-  '*  Cloud  coloured  :"  Megha  refers 
to  the  purified  (Upatapta)  mind,  and  Ahhd  means  the  flashes  of  light 
proceeding  from  Sat  and  Chit  **  Whose  raiment  is  of  the  color  of 
t^e  lightning  *'  :  Vaidyuta,  self  shining.  Amhara^  consciousness.  **  Two- 
armed:"  Hiranyagarbha  and  Virdt  »re  his  two  arms,  ^^Jndnamudrd  :*' 
that  state  of  mind  in  which  Sat,  Chit  and  A'nanda  are  realized  from  a 
knowledge  of  the  trascendental  phrase,  That  art  thou  ;  it  refers  to 
the  modifica  tion     of    the  mind    or    Vrittiy  as    it   is  t^chnici^lly  called ; 
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Jf^dnavnudrddhya :  (t.e.,  the  possessor  of   Jndnamudrd)  he   is   shiniiig  in 
snch  YriUi  of  the  mind. 

"  Vanamdld :"  Vanoy  lonely  places ;  mdld,  shines  ;  He  shines  in 
lonely  places  among  his  devotees. 

*' Baler  :*'  he  is  thedeader  of  Brahmd  and  other  Devas. 

"  OopaSy  Oopts  and  cows  :"  Gopas — Jivas ;  Chpis — Mdyd ;  cow^ — ^tho 
Vedas.    All  these  are  his  (vita)  t.  e^  depend  on  him. 

"Divine  ornaments:"  the  six  acqaisitions,  viz-,  full  dominion,  strength, 
fame,  wealth,  knowledge  and  Balvation-  ^*  Centre  of  the  golden 
lotas:''  Batna  is  the  word  in  the  text,  wbicK  means  '  very  pure  ;  lotu8, 
t*6.,  the  heart;  centre,  t.e.,  the  ether  in  it. 

Kdlin^^ — pare  Updsand  ;  the  waves  are  the  different  conditions  of 
it.  "  Breeze  " — the  breath  falling  on  them.  Sevita — worshipped  through 
this. 

Ap.  " /nanamfi<ir(i ;''  this  Mudra  or  posture  iK  peculiar  to  Dakshi- 
n&m^rti — Lord  Siva  in  the  meditative  aspect,  initiating  the  Munis. 
Here  it. is  applied  to  S^rt  Krishna,  for  in  lu.s  real  aspect,  i.e.,  of  Para, 
brahmi^n,  he  teaches  Brahmd.  and  others  the  mysteries. 

'*  Golden  lotus  :"  the  heart. 

'*  Is  freed  from  Samsdra:*'  he  who  with  a  purified  mind  meditate.** 
upon  Sagana  Brahman  without  the  least  expectation  of  reward,  gradu- 
ally attains  salvation,  i«6.,  by  slow  degrees.  Whereas,  to  him  who  medi- 
tates on  Nirg^na  Brahman,  the  salvation  is  immediate  ;  he  gains  it  at 
once.  Here  it  may  be  questioned:  Nirguna  Brahman  has  no  body, 
nor  attributes  ;  bat  here  Krishna  is  said  to  have  so  many  attributes — 
*  lotas-eyed,  &c,*  How  can  we  justly  say  then  that  Krishna,  as  descri- 
bed above,  is  Nirguna  Brahman  ?  The  answer  is  that  here  the  Nirgu- 
na copditipn  is  attributed  to  Krishna  who  hns  the  Sagana  condition 
alao. 

14.  The  taste  (utterance)  of  him  is  the  Mantra  of  five  parts,  the 
first  of  which,  *  Krishndya,  is  prefixed  with  the  Kamdbija 
{Klim)  as  indicated  by  the  words  'Jala'  {K)  ,*  BMrni'  (Z),  {{) 
t^e  fire  and  ^  Indu'  (m)  ;  whose  second  part  is  ^  Gcvindd- 
ya/  the  third  *  Oopijana, '  the  fourth  *  ValUibhdya, '  and  the 
fifth  and  last'^vd^.*  He  who  chants  this  five  divisioned  Man- 
tra attains  Brahman  himself  with  his  five  parts,  viz,,  the 
earth,  heaven,  fire,  the  sun  and  the  moon.  Verily  he  attains 
Brahman. 

Na-  ^*Jala,  "  4c.:  like  the  reflection  of  the  moon  in  water.  This 
denotes  the  relation  between  him  and  his  MontrH.  The  S'ruti  (Brahma 
Biqdo,  Up.  12)  says:  "  The  only  one,  the  self  of  all  beings,  exists  in  all 
beings.     He  is  seen  as  one  and  as  many,  like  the  moon  in  water-" 

The  first  foar  parts  of  the  Miantra  have  four  syllables  each,  while 
the  last  has  only  two* 
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'  The  five  parte'  (of  Brahman^  are  the  heart,  the  head,  SikM  (tnft  of 
hair),  arraR,  and  Astra  (weapons).  These  five  are  referred  to  in  the 
following  Mantras  respectively  : — 

1.  Klini  Krishndya  Divydtmane  Hrtdaydya  namah  (tonching  the 
heart). 

2.  Govinddya  Bhilmydtmane  Sirase  Svdhd  (touching  the  crown  of 
the  head). 

3.  Oopijana  Surydtmane  Sikhdya  Vashat  (touching  the  tuft  of 
hair  on  the  head). 

4.  Vallahhdya  Ghandramasdtmane    Kavachdya  Hum  (touching  the 

shoulders). 

5.  Svdhd  Sdgnydtmane  Astrdya  Thai  (striking  the  left  palm  with 
the  fingers  of  the  right). 

'•  Attains  Brahman  himself  :"  i.e.,  the  form  of  Virdt  The  Seer, 
Metre,  Ac.,  of  this  Mantra  are  as  follows: — Bishi,  Seer,:  N&rada, 
Metre :  Gayatri,  Deity,  Krishna  ;  Blja  (root-letter)  :  Klim,  8'akti  (force), 
Svohd;  kUaka,  jam :  Jiva,  Vam  ;  so  says  the  S&rad&tiJaka, 

The  repetition  at  the  end  of  the  verse,  "  Verily  he  attains  Brah- 
man," indicates  the  close  of  a  sub-section  of  this  treatise. 

Ap.  "  Attains  Brahman  himself — the  Saguna  Brahman  is  hera 
referred  to. 

R.  Ananthakrishna  Sastrt. 
{To  be  conclwled.) 


UNKNOWN  PHYSICS* 
No.  I. 

[The  first  portion  of  this  translation  is  missing,  but  the  author 
has  evidently  been  considering  a  certiin  class  of  phenomena  which  are 
not  explainable  by  any  rales  of  physical  science  hitherto  known. — Ed.] 

IT  is  not  that  there  is  any  break  in  causality  but  the  fault  lies  in  our 
lack  of  knowledge.  Mysterious  phenomena  will  only  disappear 
when  our  knowledge  has  reached  the  highest  summit.  As  this  is  not 
the  case  now,  we  must  be  on  the  look-out  for  sncb  phenomena,  which 
must  always  exist,  at  any  other  time  as  well  as  to-day,  because  they  are 
the  result  of  active  forces.  That  is  the  point  where  science  must  agree 
with  me. 

What  now,  are  these  phenomena  ?  We  know  already  by  what  signs 
we  may  distinguish  them.  They  are  denied  by  the  majority  and 
accepted  only  by  the  minority  ;  they  seem  to  be  in  contradiction 
with  the  laws  of  nature,  but  by  closer  examination  they  are  only  in 
contradiction  with  the  knoum  laws  and    follow   a   law   as  yet  unknown 


I 
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*  A  portion   of  a  translation   from  the  German  of  Oarl  Da  Prel,   by   Madame 
A.  Haeomierle  *.  for  the  Theosophiat. 
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to  OS.     As  I  myself  beloDg:  ^  the  minority,  I   need  not  look  far  to  find 
snch  phenomena — they  are  to  be  found  in  Occultism. 

One  may  easily  conceive  that  it  is  just  such  phenomena  that  seem 
to  be  in  contradiction  with  the  laws  of  nature,  which  b(*long  to  the  most 
important  facts.  Just  because,  accord iii(<  to  our  theories,  they  ought 
not  to  be,  we  should  make  them  the  object  of  our  scientifical  investi- 
gation ;  for  nature  has  no  real  contradiction,  the  contradiction  can 
only  exist  between  the  facts  and  our  theory.  Bat  this  contradiction 
must  stimulate  us  to  enlarge  the  theory,  to  develop  the  law  of  causality 
till  the  fact  is  encompassed  by  it. 

Scientific  progress  is  always  brought  about  by  a  new  fact  being 
discovered,  a  fact  in  contradiction  with  the  current  theory,  which  gets 
enlarged  by  a  new  natural  law  and  the  new  fact  is  then  explained 
thereby.  Facts  are  eternal  ;  theories  change  ;  it  is,  therefore,  utt>ermo8t 
foolishness  to  reject  the  facts  in  order  to  save  the  theory  ;  that  is  like 
running  one's  head  against  the  wall.  One  of  the  principal  reasons  of 
the  slowness  of  progress  is  the  obstinacy  of  the  theorists  in  rejecting 
facts. 

Now  magic  must  be  defined  in  order  to  make  it  stand  in  harmony 
with  the  supposition  that  in  nature  everything  occurs  naturally  ? 
The  definition  is  simple  ;  magic  is  unknown  physics.  The  unknown 
forees  lie  partly  in  external  nature,  parrly  in  man,  the  micro- 
cosm. As  inactive  forces  do  not  exist  and  as  even  the  on  known  forcen 
will  show  their  activity  and  efficacy  under  suitable  circumstances,  so 
magic  does  exist ;  but  we  must  look  upon  it  as  upon  something  quite 
innocent  ;  viz.,  phenomena  which  occur  through  forces  still  unknown 
to  us.  At  all  ages  men  throagh  whom  such  phenomena  reveal 
themselves  have  existed.  They  were  called  performers  of  miracles, 
saints,  magicians,  witches,  etc.  We  may  call  them  by  the  universal 
term  Magi  ;  for  only  the  aim  for  which  such  forces  were  employed 
differ,  the  forces  as  such  are  identical*  Magic  is  the  miracle  of  the 
laity  ;  miracle  is  the  magic  of  saints.  But  all  magic,  all  miracles  are  only 
unknown  physics — never  mind  from  whence  they  proceed  ;  whether  or 
they  are  black  or  white  magic. 

Magic  in  its  origin  is  our  unknown  application  of  unknown  forces  ; 
afterwards  it  becomes  conscious  application  of  unknown  forces,  at  which 
stand-point  it  is  possible  (most  likely)  that  the  magician  considers  himself 
to  be  an  exceptional  being ;  but  finally  it  becomes  a  conscious  applica- 
tion of  known  forces. 

At  this  state  magic  is  recognised  as  natural  law  and  becomes  one 
branch  of  science  both  physical  and  psychological.  The  aim  of  science 
is,  therefore,  to  consume  or  assimilate  magic,  but  the  latter  produces  more 
and  more  matter  for  consideration.  In  the  mediaeval  ages,  processes  were 
employed  by  the  saints,  the  magicians  and  the  witches,  requiring  the  nse 
of  unknown  foroes,  which  experience  had  taught  how  to  employ. 
Still  the  scientific  theory  was  quite  unknown  and  this  gap  was  filled  i^> 
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by  tbe  ohnrch  under  the  name  of  mirHcle,  by  tbe  people  under  tbe 
name  of  demoniac  superstition.  Now  thafc  these  studies  revive,  we 
observe  already  that  part  of  the.se  proceedings  may  be  explained  by 
what  is  now  called  hypnotism,  but  as  soon  as  the  theory  of  hypnotism 
becomes  known  it  ceases  to  be  mngic.  Faust,  in  the  ceHar  of  Auerbach, 
performing  his  feats,  is  a  magician.  Hansen  performing  the  same  feats 
at  Cbeiningen,  is  a  man  of  science. 

IJnu)  lately,  science  has  constantly  denied  the  reality  of  hypnotism 
and  suggestion,  and  has  thereby  delayed  progress  by  at  least  a  half 
century.  Now  this  part  of  ancient  magic  has  been  resolved  scientifi- 
cally. Bat  as  phenomena  with  unknown  causation  must  still  occur,  we 
must  continue  our  investigations,  and  here  we  again  perceive  the  out- 
ward sign  that  only  the  minority  give  testimony  to  these  facts,  and  the 
inward  proof  shows  that  their  investigation  opens  to  us  new  particulars 
which  enlighten  us  about  mediseval  inagic. 

The  doctrine  of  suggestion  itself  drives  us  to  further  development 
and  investigation.  It  would  really  be  a  Btrange  thing  if  by  this  first 
plunge  in  old  magic  we  should  have  fallen  on  the  only  gold  grain,  and 
that  all  the  rest  were  merely  loose  stones.  Icis  much  more  probable 
that  if  we  continue  our  exploration  we  shall  find  other  parts  of  magic  to 
have  their  due  claim.  The  doctrine  of  susrgestion  is  far  from  being 
concluded  and  we  shall  see  it  still  applied  in  many  unexpected  ways.  I 
have  even  proved  in  my  *'  Experimental  Psychology  "  that  suggestion 
may  be  used  as  a  lever  to  set  free  the  magic  gifts  or  faculties  in  man, 
which  have  been  denied,  hitherto,  only  because  they  were  so  little 
accessible  to  experiments  and  one  had  always  wait,  for  their 
spontaneous  appearance.  Suggestion  even  runs  through  the  whole 
domain  of  magic  and  touches  the  utmost  limit  of  spirit  where  the  hypno- 
tiserof  the  medium  is  invisible  and  imparts  his  suggestion  by  thought- 
transference.  *' Those  who  do  not  understand  this*' — says  Paracelsus 
— aut  taeeatf  aut  discat. 

But  another  domain  exists,  which  nowadays  is  recognized  only  by 
the  minority,  but  which  will  enjoy  a  general  acknowledgment  in  the 
fatare,  so  much  more  as  we  therein  find  the  dominant  force  by  which 
all  magical  phenomena  appear.  The  key  to  magic  lies  in  animal 
magnetism,  or  as  Reich enbach  called  it  in  later  years,  the  *'  Od  Force." 
That  is  the  physics  of  magic,  and  when  this  shall  be  duly  investigated 
magic  will  be  adopted  by  science,  and  being  delivered  from  all  that  is 
marvellous  and  wonderful,  will  be  approved  by  everybody.  Even  Scho- 
penhauer, astonished  by  the  facts  of  table- turning,  thought  it  a  proof 
of  tbe  magic  of  will-power.  He  believed  in  a  direct  effect  of  the  will 
by  the  **  Thing  in  itself,"  and  thereby  fell  into  the  mistuke  afore-named, 
of  a  half-way  scientifical  theory,  putting  between  the  known  natural 
laws  an  active  metaphysical  principle.  But  indeed,  the  table  never 
would  have  tamed  if  the  human  hand  had  not  been  an  odic  source. 
8ohop«nliftiMr  baa  overlooked    this  physical  side  of  the  question  ;  he  has 
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confonnded  tlie  lever  which  sets  free  the  moving  force,   tlie  will,  with 
the  force  itself. 

rtia,  therefore,  Mesmer  and  Reichenbach  who  have  opened  the  road 
of  understanding  abont  magic,  without  their  knowing  it  themselves. 
Mesmer  has  only  shown  the  organic  influence  of  the  Od  on  the  diseased 
organism  ;  Reichenbach  has  experienced  its  influence  on  the  healtliy 
body.  Reichenbach  shows  distinctly  the  physical  and  natural  side  of 
the  odic  manifestation,  he- has  written  the  real  physics  of  magic,  aild  as 
the  "  Od"  is  the  dynamic  agent  of  all  magic,  we  must  expect  to  see 
magic  explained  according  to  the  basiis  on  which  Reichenbach  has 
presented  it.  Mesmer  on  the  contrary,  without  wishing  to  do  it,  has 
rather  supplied  superstition.  He  has  discovered  in  magnetic  somnam.- 
bulism  the  state  in  which  man  is  the  mostfitted  for  magnetic  operations 
and  in  which  state  clairvoyance  and  telepathy  occur.  He  kept  this  dis- 
covery secret,  but  when  Puysegur  had  the  same  experience,  spontane- 
ously, and  had  collected  a  great  many  facts,  magic  began  to  revive 
under  the  old  name  of  miracle ;  the  physical  side  of  the  phenomena 
was  put  aside,  and  only  in  our  days  it  begins  to  dawn  on  us  that  even 
the  wonderful  gifts  of  the  somnambule  are  amenable  to  regular  laws, 
and  the  rest  are  founded  on  the  regulation  and  domination  of  quanti- 
tative and  qualitative  odic  influences. 

The  present  generation  is  again  in  danger  of  putting  out  of  sight 
the  physical  side  of  magic,  and  that  on  account  of  the  discovery  of 
suggestion.  Because,  it  appears  as  if  suggestion  could  do  without 
animal  magnetism,  the  "  Od."  Indeed  many  hypnotizers  believe  that 
Mesmer  is  superseded  by  Braid,  and  that  suggestion  alone  exists,  and 
there  is  no  magnetism  at  all. 

That  would  be  very  bad  ;  for  as  suggestion  indeed  possesses  a  magi- 
cal influence,  we  would  again  return  to  the  old  magic  of  belief  in  won- 
ders and  miracles,  instead  of  possessing  tho  scientifi;cal  magic  with 
**  Od'*  as  physical  foundation. 

If  therapeutic  suggestion,  as  such,  would  be  able  to  influence  a 
foreign  body  and  produce  in  this  body  organic  alterationsi  then  would 
such  a  direct  influence  of  the  mind  on  a  foreign  body  be  real  magic  and 
the  law  of  causality  would  be  defective.  But  it  is  by  no  means  so. 
Foreign  suggestion  as  such,  has  no  influence  at  all.  It  only  becomes 
an  auto-suggestion  by  the  receiver,  when  he  is  put  into  an  artificial 
sleep  in  order  to  be  in  a  state  of  psychical  non-resistance.  In  this  state 
he  accepts  the  strange  suggestion,  viz.^  he  changes  it  into  auto-sugges- 
tion, which  then  dominates  in  his  mind  because  it  lies  there  as  a  single 
and  isolated  idea,  or  conception.  But  this  conception  is  not  yet  of  any 
use.  To  make  such  a  conception  act  upon  the  diseased  body  and  pro- 
duce organic  effects,  it  is  necessary  that  a  force  be  conducted  from  the 
brain  to  the  organ,  and  this  force  must  be  able  to  produce  organic  e£Eect. 
Only  by  these  processes  is  it  possible  for  suggesiion  to  act  upon  a 
foreign  organism.     But  suggestion  as  such,  neither  an  auto-suggestion, 
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nor  a  foreign  one,  can  produce  an  effect ;  it  is  only  the  lever   that  sets 
loosey  that  releases,  the  ri^al  active  force. 

But  now,  what  is  this  real  active  force  ?  We  can  only  judge  it 
by  its  efEects.  It  acts  in  the  same  way  as  animal  magnetism.  It  in- 
creases vitality  and  it  repairs  organic  defects,  in  one  Wi)rd  it  organizes* 
If  Mesmer  has  told  us  that  animal  magnetism  is  identical  with  vital 
force  and  natural  healing  force,  then  we  must  add :  the  force  by  which 
ffuggeation  realises  organic  changes  or  efE»{cts  is  identical  with  animal 
magDetism-  When  magnetism  is  practised  it  flows  out  of  the  magnetizer's 
body,  by  i^uggesjkion  it  is  taken  out  of  the  body  of  the  patient  himself. 
Hence  suggestion  acts  by  an  auto-magnetic  effect  of  the  receiver. 
Therefore  Mesmer  is  not  useless  since  Braid  appeared  ;  animal  magnet- 
ism is  not  put  aside  because  suggestion  exists  ;  on  the  contrary  it  is 
now  proved  to  be  a  real  fact.  During  the  last  century  the  Medical  pro- 
fession has  fought  against  the  doctrine  of  Mesmer,  and  now  it  says 
that  animal  magnetism  is  hypnotism  misunderstood  ;  that  everything 
may  be  explained  by  suggestion.  But  suggestion  can  only  be  realised 
by  its  own  power,  or  by  a  mediatory  force.  If  we  admit  the  first 
named  case  then  J^^dicine  confounds  the  lever  with  the  force  itself 
and  adniits  magpie  in  a  far  higher  degree  than  I  can  admit  it,  that  is  to 
say,  in  aQO^pting  &  wonder,  and  in  the  second  case,  a  Medical  science 
which  disowns  or  denies  the  vital  force  has  only  the  resource)  of  ex- 
plaining the  realisation  of  suggestion  by  the  electric  currents  that 
circulate  in  the  organism  and  to  consider  them  to  be  the  mediatory  force. 
Bat  here  the  motive  stands  far  behind  the  object.  An  electricity 
that  is  able  to  effectuate  the  most  diverse  organic  changes,  and  even 
just  sach  changes  as  are  required  by  the  patient  and  according  t>o  a 
given  order;  an  electricity  that  can  produce  an  artificial  stigma  and  the 
niost  marvellous  psychic  phenomena  which  suggestion  produces,  this 
electricity  is  really  an  extraordinary,  a  mor;t  mad  thing. 

SvfiTfi^^^^ion  is  no  force  at  all,  it  is  only  the  lever  that  releases  an 
Od-current  of  animal  magnetism,  which  in  a  normal  and  healthy  body 
is  directed  by  the  unconscious  will  and,  tl^rough  suggestion,  by  a  con- 
scious will.  In  a  normal  life  this  current  takes  care,  unconsciously,  of 
the  whole  organism  ;  by  soggCRtion  it  executes  a  special  and  directed 
task,  be  it  of  an  organic  or  psychic  kind. 

We  see  that  magic  is  produced  by  unknown  forces ;  but  a  real 
QagiciaxL  is  only  one  who  knows  how  to  use  those  forces  and  who  can 
use  th^m  ad  libiium.  Only  in  this  respect  sugg^^tion  may  be  consider- 
ed as  mngic  ;  but  this  magic  is  only  unknown  psychics  and  psychology, 
and  the  law  of  causality  ej^iNts  here  as  everywhere.  Bejalisation  of  a 
Buggestion  is  no  wonder  ;  it  is  realised  by  the  same  process  which  often 
oocurs  spontaneously  or  by  therapeutic  agency.  When  a  stigma  is 
produced  through  religious  exaltation  ;  when  a  woman  with  child  ^ets 
frightened  at  something  and  the  child  bears  the  mark  of  it ;  when  a 
paralytic,  all  of  a  sudden,  gets  the  use  of  his  legs   because  he    tries  to 
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eficape  a  dRncfer;  when  throaj?h  the  new  therapen tic  system  according^  to 
Dr.  Pitch,  the  organism  is  exposed  to  a  cold  of  70®  and  then  all  of  a 
sndden  the  stored  np  vital  force  expends  itself  again  throngh  the  whole 
organism — in  all  these  cases,  an  Od-current  of  nnasual  force  is  set  loose 
and  condQcted  to  the  selected  sp'>t  wliere  it  exhibits  its  oi-ganic  activity, 
and  this  also  occurs  through  satri^estion. 

Unknown  forces  are  not  inactive  forces,  and  therefore  we  cannot 
discover  anything  new  in  tlie  magical  domain,  but  already  existing 
natural  examples  <ran  only  be  copied  ;  for  art  can  only  use  forces  which 
nature  has  given  and  they  can  only  act  under  the  same  conditions  as 
they  do  in  nature.  We  are  goinp  to  explain  this  more  in  detail,  be- 
cause it  is  just  with  this  one  point  that  the  most  interesting  chapter 
of  Unknown  Physics  is  concerned. 

Carl  Du  Pbel. 


THE  VEDANTA  SU'TRAS. 

(Continued  from  page  99. ) 

TO  them  we  reply  as  follows  :  *'  How  do  yon  read  all  this  peculiar 
meaning  in  these  two  simple   and   common  words,  atha  and  atahf 
and  why  do  you  abandon  their  general  and  universally  accepted  import  P 

If  you  say,  *'Wedo  so,  in  order  to  make  our  meaning  consistent 
with   the   subsequent   Sutra-s  to  be  found  in  the  *' Sddhana    Adhydya" 
(Bonk  III.  ch.  IV.)  of  this  treatise,   where  the  necessity  of  sama,  dama^ 
&c.,  is  taught ;"  we  reply,  then  why    make  this   S^tra  at  all  ?    for  the 
purpose   served  by   this    Sutra  is   the   same   as    those  of   the   S4dhana 
Adhy^ya,  and  therefore  it  is  redundant,  and  it  is  a  well-known  maxim 
that  the  Sdtra  authors  are  very   concise,  and  they  rejoice  at  the  saving 
of  half  a  syllable,  as  at  the  birth  of  a   son.     Therefore,    the    siktra-k&ra 
would  not  have  made  this    redundant  Sdtra.     Moreover  in  the  Sftdhana 
AdhyS.ya,  there  is  no  injunction  commanding  either  the  renunciation   of 
all  Karmas,  or  the  adoption  of  sami,  dima,  &c.,  as  the  principal  subject 
matter  discussed   therein.     On  the   contrary,  it   lays  down  the  general 
proposition    that   vidyd   (divine    science)    is    the   cause    that   leads   to 

the  attainment  of  the  highest  end  of  man  and  is  not  subsidiary  to 
Karma  (ritualism),  and  as  a  means  to  the  attainment  of  such  Vidyd 
through  Samddhi,  it  merely  incidentally  describes  (not  enjoins)  the  re- 
nunciation or  falling  off  of  K&mya  Karmas,  which  naturally  takes  place 
when  persons  are  in  a  state  of  Samddhi  (for  persons  in  a  state  of  trance, 
do  not  naturally  perform  any  Kdmya  Karmas,  and  so  there  should  be 
no  injunction  for  them  not  to  uerform  any  Kdmya  Karmas — things  na- 
tural, as  eating,  &c.,  are  never  enjoined).     This  dropping   off  of  Karmas 

is  described  in  the  '•  Sutra  Upamardauam,"  Ch.  HI.    4,  16  :    "  And  it  is 
the  destroyer'/  (i.e.,  Samddhi  destroys  all  Karmas). 

In  fact,  thsit  Adhydya,  later  on,    establishes    an  injunction,  in  only 
so  far,  that  in    the  Sanydsa  stage,  the  chief  object  of    pursuit  shotdd  be 
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F«(^  (Diviner  Science),  and  not  ihai  there  abould  be  a*  remmauitiatt  «f 
«11  Karmasw  So  also  the  Siitra  III.  4^  27,  teaohee  Mnna^  dama,  Aol,  to  tbe 
8tmyQM»f  ae  the  means  sabstdiarjr  to  the  attainment  of  that  Vklyft-^tfae 
aoienoe  of  AsantprajiUUa  8aanddhf%t  whieh  leads  to  the  dii^ot  oogkii!liott  of 
linthmnii    throagh  Yoga, — that  Boiance  which  is  the  emi  of  all  ecienoee 

To  this  effect  is  the  Sruti  : — 

'' Therefore  one  whom  thus  He  knows,  sees  the  supreme  self  in  his  seff 
by  having  snbdued  his  senses,  self -con  trolled,  free  from  desires,  endcrring, 
and  full  of  faith ''  (Bnhad-Araftjaka  Up.  tV.  4,  2a). 

Sa  abo-i&Bribfkd-Nftradlja  (XXXL  54)»  we  find  that  9mmay  dama^ 
&c.,  are  tanght,  as  the  subsidiary  means  to  the  attainment  of  direct 
cognition,  through  Samprajndta  Samddhi,  For,  after  describing  the 
four  SddhanaSj  snch  as,  the  discrimination  of  the  real  and  the  unreal, 
Ac.,  it  goes  on  to  say  : — **  Having  pnrified  their  minds  by  these  foar 
Sddhanas,  let  the  wise  persons,  who  are  merciful  tb  al!  creatures, 
contemplate  on  the  All-pervading  and  andeeaying  Lord."  This  text 
shows  that  tha  foar  Sddhancu  are  suhsidicuryi  to  centemplation. 

The  Siitra,  III«  4i  26,  ^<c{.  ^  ^iS^HpiRpi^  enknet*  be  inter- 
preted  to  teach  the  renunciation  of  all  actions,  for  this  reason : — Sdtra 
III.  4,  25,  3W  ^  -qlill'^ni^'I^Sffr  (''Therefore  there  is  discarding 
of  fire-sacrifice,  Ac.)',"  shows,  that  if  such  external  me«iiB,.a8'  flre-sacrifice, 
^.  (which  also  lead  to  Samddhi),  are  found  (by  $imu  personaj-to  be  in- 
OQDsisteni  with  «ama,  ianta,  <&c.,  because  distracting,  their  attention^ 
then  they  only  may  renounce  such  external  Karmas  (as  (ire-sacrifice,  &c.) 
fer  ike  sake  of  the  internal  E^armas,  like  sama,  dama^  <fcc.  This  also 
shows  that  the  sama,  dama,  Sfttra  III.  4,  27,  doaa  not  teach  rennneia* 
tkm.  of  all  aeiiiona,  but  only  an  alternative  means,  like,  firersacriifice,  &e. 
For  fire-sanrifices,  <&o.,  are  also  indirect  means  of  Brahma^jOAna,.  by  the 
following  chain  of  causation : — performance  of  external  karmae  leads  to^ 
the  parity  of.  heart  {chitta  suddhi),  which  leads  to  dispassion  (vairdgya), 
from  which  comes  sanydsa,  then  by  Sravana,  Ac.,  comes  Brahma 
Jnctna.  So  also  sam^i,  dam^,  &o.,  are  internal  means — inured  all  the 
same — of  Brahma-Jiidna  and  the  Siitras  III.  4,  25  and  27,  show  this* 
and  do  not  teach  renunciation  of  action. 

For  had  Siitra  III.  4,  25   taught  renunciation  of  Karmaa,  then  it 

would  contradict  SAtras  UK  4,  26  and  III.  4,  33  («4i*Jq|l  ^  ^l^gcl- 

W^  and  95^iTw w ^ ),  which  show  that  saerrfioes,  Ac.,  are  indirect 
raeaas  of  Brahma  Mdna,  just  as  a  horse  is  an  indirect  means  •  of  Wad' 
ing  one  ta  a  destined  goal  (and  therefore  not  obstacles- that  iHitff  should 
be  renounced). 

If  you  S8{jr  tfcat  there* tV^r«ally   a  conflict   between   Sfttra  III.  4,  25, 
wUebiB^yafinereacrifioes  should  be^  discerded,   ^nd   ill*.  4,.  26^  wlueb 
5 
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says  they  are  like  a  horse,  aad  indirect  means,  and  that  the  SAtra- 
Kara  meant  to  indicate  sach  a  conflict,  we  say  "  No,  Sdtra  III.  4,  25, 
teaches  the  discarding  of  external  fire-sacrifice  for  the  Sanydsins,  (hn% 
does  not  say  that  they  are  exonerated  from  the  duty  of  performing  tn- 
temal  fire-sacrifice).  For  Sanydsins  must  also  perform  Agnihotra  sacri- 
fices, &c.,  though  not  in  the  external  fire,  for  they  keep  none,  hot  in  the 
int&mal  fire — the  external ^e  drawn  and  placed  within  one's  own  body 
(by  the  mystic  rite  performed  at  the  time  of  taking  Sanydsa).  So  there 
is  no  real  conflict  between  these  two  Sutras.  For  thus  we  read  in  the 
Vishnu  Purana,  in  the  section  treating  of  Sanydsa  (III.  9,  30)  : — 

"  Having  deposited  the  sacrificial  fire  in  his  own  person,  the  sage 
feeds  the  vital  flame  with  the  oblations  in  the  shape  of  alms  collected  by 
begging,  through  the  altar  of  his  mouth  ;  and  by  means  of  his  spiritual 
fire,  he  proceeds  to   his  oum  "proper  abode.'' 

So  also  in  Moksha  Dharma : 

ccxliv*  27  and  28,  "  The  self-sacrificer  (Atma-yogt  as  contrasted  with 
external  sacrificer)  offers  oblation  of  his  Prdnas  fvital  airs  or  forces)  in 
the  fire,  placed  in  the  heart,  whose  measure  is  a  span.  This  Agnihotra 
performed  in  one's  own  body,  lasts  in  all  planes  and  forever.  With 
uplifted  mouth  he  offers  oblation  to  that  which  is  the  navel  of  the 
world,  the  support  of  the  universe ;  and  in  performing  this,  though 
the  various  details  of  external  Agnihotra  cannot  possibly  be  observed, 
yet  the  VaUhvdnara  perfects  it  all.'' 

So  also  says  the  author  of  Nyaya,  Wntq^TF^fRT^  ^TOfcl^^ 
(Ny&ya  Sdtras),  "  there  is  no  prohibition,  because  the  external  fire  is 
placed  within  (to  which  henceforth  sacrifices  are  offered  by  the  San- 
y&sin)" — it  means  that  Karmas  are  not  prohibited  ;  they  are  to  be  still 
performed,  but  in  the  internal  fire.  The  above  text  of  Moksha  Dharma 
also  shows,  that  the  Yogins  do  not  incur  any  guilt  by  the  non-perform- 
ance of  the  manifold  details  of  the  external  sacrifice. 

This  proves  that  the  meaniiig  of  the  scriptures  is  not  that. the 
Sanydsins  should  reooance  all  Karmas.  So  also  says  the  Sruti  (Arn- 
neya  Upanishad) — **  After  this  {i.e.,  after  Sanyd8a)\et  him  conduct  him- 
self as  if  without  Mantras."  (^^  3rs#*ll?5^^^^^5)  "  Let  him  per- 
form the  Sandhyd  in  his  own  self  "  (^rvri=9Rn5nsrrcq?qr^t^  Aruneya 
Upanishad),  t.e.,  let  him  perforni  the  Sandhyd  (literally  '*  union '')  in  hiA 
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,own  body,  throngb  Hamddhi,  with  the  Devas  within.  So  also  we  read  in 
another  S^ruti  :  (Paratnahamsa  Up.) : — **  When  the  unity  of  the  lower 
with  the  higher  self  is  realised — then  the  film  of  separation  between 
these  two  is  broken — that  breaking  np  is  Sandhyd  or  junction  or  nnion 
(^Sundhi,  conjunct  ion)-"  So  also  we  find  in  Manu  (xii.  91) :  .  '*  The 
self-sacrificer  idtina-ydji)  obtains  the  doniinion  of  the  self  by  seeing  his 
aelf  in  all,  aod  al)  in  his  self.'*  This  verse  also  shows  that  supreme 
wisdom  or  jnana  is  but  another  name  of  dtma'ydga  or  self-sacrifice. 
This  dtma^ydga  is  the  worship  of  the  various  devas  presiding  over  one's 
own  bodily  functions,  at  the  times  of  bathing,  eating,  ^«,  with  the 
objects  of  one's  own  enjoyment,  but  without  Mantras  (t.e.,  the  perform- 
ance of  every  bodily  function  not  for  one's  own  self-gratification  hut 
as  oo-worker  with  nature).     To  the  same  effect  are  the  texts, 

%  «W^5Tq^  ^3  %e^W^4SM55^  II 

"  The  persons  versed  in  the  laws  of  sacrifice,  perform  all  these  (five) 
gresijiidnas  or  sacrifices  constantly  in  their  own  bodily  senses,  heing 
free  from  all  desires.  The  self  verily  is  all  Devat§s,  all  verily  rests  in 
self  ;  let  the  dkd^a  be  merged  in  dkdJas,  and  all  bodily  activities  in 
fire,  ^."  This  dtma-ydga,  according  to  Vasishtha,  is  to  he  aooomplished 
by  mental  action  alone.  After  reciting  the  various  Yedio  sacrifices,  he 
says  : — "  The  external  and  internal  are  both  the  means  of  attaining 
release.  The  external  sacrifice  is  performed  by  external  acts,  with  all 
their  due  and  appropriate  ingredients.  The  internal  sacrifice  is  perform- 
ed by  the  mind  alone  in  the  self.  One  of  these  karmas  mtui  be 
performed  altoays,  according  to  due  mode."  So  also  in  Moksha" 
dharma,  ^^  The  sage  should  be  always  devoted  to  the  Peace-sacrifice 
idnti-yajna),  or  to  the  Brahma  sacrifice,  or  to  the  sacrifice  of  speech, 
mind  and  body." 

So  also  in  Gautamlya  Tantra.  **  The  mental  mode  alone  is  ordained 
for  thoee  who  are  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  lotus  feet  of  the  Lord 
who  are  Sanydnns  and  who  are  Mumukshus  (desiring  release)."  The 
word  *^  alone"  in  the  above  text  shows  that  the  renunciation  of  external 
acts  alone  is  taught,  because  the  mental  sacrifice  is  ordained. 

Vasishtha  has  also  praised  dtma-ydga,  **  He  who  is  incompetent 
to  perform  the  dtma-ydga,  should  always  perform  the  sacrifice  in  exter- 
nal fire  or  in  a  naturally  risen  Siva  lingam  or  in  an  artificially  made 
one,  as  he  pleases."  This  shows  that  external  sacrifice  is  to  be  per- 
formed then  only  when   one   is  incapable  of  performing  the  dtma^ydga. 

This  being  so,  even  the  Sanydsins  are  also  required  to  perform 
internal  Agnihotraj  and  the  Sandhyd  in  the  shape  of  contemplating  on  the 
jnm*^^g  of  GMiyatri  and  the  oneness  in   nature  of  the  self  with  Brah- 
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mall.  TlMMfore  the  -3'ritii  **  Let  him  perform  Agnih^tra  aU  iiis  life,"  is 
not  set  Aflids  (as  it  is  done  by  those  who  teach  the  reiianciation  of  oil 
actions). 

The  following  text  of  QtiA  (zviii.  7)  also  does  not  conflict  with  the 
mle  of  Sanydsm  (as  explained  by  ns,  while  those  who  teach  th«  re- 
iranoistioD  of  nU  actions  by  a  8anydsin,  find  tfaeee  as  stumfolini^ 
blooks) ; — *^  The  renunciation  of  ordained  (necessary)  duties  is  never 
vi^id :  the  reaunoiation  of  such  actions  through  delusion  is  declared  to  lie 
tdnuua  renunoiattoii.  The  reottnciation  of  nitya  duties  has  never  been 
ordained,  the  renmnoiation  of  the  fruits  of  such  action  is  what  is  meant 
by  Sam^tua.^'  The  word  ''delusion,"  above,  means  **  through  the  idea 
that  it  is  net  one's   duty." 

Ifi  therefore,  the  renunciation  of  Kaimas  be  the  law  of  Sany&sina 
then  all  the  above  8ru§i  -and  SnvriU  teats  will  have  la  be  (either  set 
aside  or)  interpreted  in  a  restricted  sense.  Bat  it  is  a  well-known  maxim 
of  interpretation  that  when  a  text  can  be  explained  in  its  universal 
sense,  it  should  nearer  iie  narrowed  to  a  restricted  sense. 

SftlsOfiASTDBA   BaSU. 

I  (Tq  be  cbnttfMMfi) 


SSMARKS  ON  EVOLUTION. 

(OomlMded  from  page  160.) 

Iff  the  ^humble  opinion  of  the  present  writer  it  seemu  not  wise  to  oppose 
the  teadhings  of  '*  Science'*  and  the  teachings  of  ''  Theosophy," 
as  the  promoters  of  the  latter  claim  that  the  divine  wisdom  includes 
science — ^thatis,  precise  knowledge — and  rightly  so.  Now  a  fact  remains 
a  fact  on  its  own  plane,  however  much  it  may  be  a  delusion  on  another. 
What  TheoBophists  and  others  differ  about  is.  not  the  facts,  but  the 
oonclusionB  drawn  from  them — their  signiGcance.  As  no  one  claims,  even 
among  the  highest  of  either  side,  to  be  in  possession  of  all  the  facts,  nor 
of  infallible  logical  reasoning,  the  expressed  theosophical  ruling  is, 
that  all  taaohings  given  out  are  personal  eotpressions,  for  which  each 
speaker  or  writer  is  alone  responsible,  but  not  the  Theoeophioal  Sooietj, 
or  Theosophy  itself.  Each  receives  a  fair  hearing,  the  etatemenis  made 
and  eoiiolasions  arrived  at  are  allowed  to  etand  or  fall  aeeording  4o 
how  true  they  prove,  that  is,  how  ranch  they  agree  with  Laws  of  Natuae 
regarded  as  manifestations  of  the  divine,  i.e.,  Brahman ;  but  not  judged 
by  the  opinions  of  writers  or  speakers  accepted  as  infallible  authorities. 
Truth  alone  is  the  touch-stone  (i.e.,  comparative  truth,  as  we  cannot 
have  the  absolute),  and  experience — physical,  mental  and  spiritual— the 
only  recognised  path  ;  hence  everything  tbue  is  Theosophical ;  every- 
thing mistaken,  personal.  This  is  the  stand-point  from  which  the 
preceding  Hues  were  written,  and  no  other.  It  was  and  is  being 
humbly  attempted  to  elucidate  as  much  as  possible,  the  conception  of 
**  Food,"  ee  as  to  gain  a  precise  idea  what  it  is  and  what  laws  of  seiettoe 
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moA  m»tiiM,  or  whai  oonditions  of  itself  or  of  the  user,  render  it  pnre  or 
impfnre,  fit  or  nnfit,  fp?os8  or  refined.  This  I  have  nob  seen  precisely 
atetod,  «xoept  as  fiar  as  relating  to  persons  karmicallj  placed  in  eitna- 
ttouB  far  above  the  great  majority  not  only  of  mankind  at  large,  but  of 
the  adkerents  of  Theosophy  or  rather  the  Theosophical  Society.  Bnt 
unlesB  this  be  dMie,  it  may  prevent  many  of  the  weaker  ones  from 
entering  the  ''  path,"  for  the  food  question  has  an  exceedingly  great 
fRBiQtieal  bearing  for  the  multitude  Oertain  descriptions  of  food 
re^Hisite  and  sufficient  for  an  Arhat  or  a  disciple,  to  snpport  the  physical 
body,  might  be  usattainable  or  even  wholly  insufficient  to  sopport  those 
ttKMPe  tr  less  far  below  such  exalted  personalities.  Hence  proper  dis- 
orixniiiationB  and  wise  allowances  on  a  rational  basis  of  natural  law 
ahcmld  guide  us  all,  so  as  not  to  block  the  way  for  the  weak.  As  one 
advances  in  understanding  and  spiritual  development,  the  food  chosen 
will  be  of  exactly  the  quality  fit  for  the  stage  attained,  although  it 
mig^t  be  or  might  not  be — according  to  its  nature — fit  for  stages 
above  or  below.  That  food  would  then  be  an  exact  criterion  of  develop- 
kt,  with  as  little  disgrace  attaching  thereto  as  to  the  uniforms  or  the 
of  the  various  inferior  officers  of  an  army.  Yet  this  idea  of  die- 
IS  alaiost  to  be  indicated  by  some  writings  that  I  have  seen. 
▲pologisEDg  for  i^is  digression  I  shall  now  proceed  in  my  attempts  to 
dflfina  food* 

We  have  seen  that  all  present  terrestrial  organic  beings  are  bailt 
xMp  of  tessentially  the  same  elementary  matters,  viz.,  11  indispensable  or 
'',  and  18  apparently  nou-essential,  but  one  or  more  of  which 
more  or  less  frequently  present.  Consequently  the  food  of  each  of 
beings,  plants  or  animals,  must  contain  those  constituents  of  which 
oach  kind  is  composed,  in  a  form  palatable  and  assimilable  for  each 
individual.  Now,  str»Dg«  to  say,  the  taste  and  digestibility  of  each  in- 
dividual differs  even  within  the  species ;  that  of  the  vmious  species  differs 
a^^ain  and  often  very  largely,  from  otherwise  closely  related  ones  in  form 
stracture,  while  widely  different  ones  prosper  with  similar  or  almost 
food.  Then  again  most  plants  and  animals  can  adapt  themselves 
to  a  oertain  extent,  to  a  different  form  of  food,  when  pressed  ^ 
neoeanty,  and  perhaps  all  require  a  change  of  diet  from  time  to  time. 
Ware  it  otherwise  the  risk  of  starvation  at  times  of  scarcity  would  be 
muoh  inoveaBed.  One  thing  they  almost  all  agree  in  (esceptiug  tboee 
oi  the  lowest  types),  «»«.,  the  revulsion  to  the  refuse  and  the  decaying 
TetamsM  oi  their  own  kind.  This,  then,  is  the  first  and  foremost  point 
aaparating  proper  from  improper  food,  althongh  both  may  consist  of 
vary  similar  constituents.  This  enforces  cleanliness  and  care^  beoauae 
BioknesB  and  death  are  the  penalty  of  disregard. 

The  food  thus  taken  by  animals  consists  ia  most  cases  of  the  plant 
and  animal  matters  in  a  more  or  less  raw  and  fresh  state,  and  while 
still  throbbing  with  a  certain  amount  of  Life ;  hence  we  are  told,  that 
with  the  food  the  cfaartoteristics  of  the  living  victims  are  also  imbibed, 
sueh  as  ferocity,  hatrted,  reTengefulness,  etc. ;  although  I  confess  that 
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1  cannot  understand  this  quite,  in  the  case  of  man,  unless  assumed  that 
he  ate  his  food  raw,  swarming  with  the  hacteriaof  putrescence  or  infested 
with  ptomaines,  the  poisonous  things  produced  by  them.  Whether  plant 
or  animal  food  be  taken,  life  must  be  destroyed,  excepting  in  the  case 
of  fruits,  seeds,  gummy  exudations,  or  milk.  But  nature  not  only 
provides  for  the  slaying,  but  demands  it  as  a  duty  from  most  of  its 
agents  ;  for  annually  the  germs  starting  into  vitality  are  enormously  in 
excess  of  the  number  that  could  possibly  find  sustenance,  or  even  room 
for  existence.  Were  there  no  plant-eating  animals  the  numerous  seed- 
lings would  choke  each  other  long  before  they  could  produce  any  seeds  ; 
and  even  if  seed  be  formed,  experience  shows  that  this  remains  so  poor 
that  only  a  miserable  progeny  results,  if  any.  Therefore,  whenever 
we  find  any  organism  increasing  excessively,  we  find  this  to  be  frequently 
followed  by  its  more  or  less  speedy  extinction  or  degeneration,  in  con- 
junction with  the  law  mentioned  previously,  that  no  vegetable  organism 
can  for  long  exist  on  its  own  remains — a  fact  well  known  in  agriculture 
and  met  by  change  of  crops. 

Were  there  no  flesh  eating  animals,  the  herbivorous  beasts,  increas- 
ing always  much  faster  than  their  food  supply,  would  soon  exhaust  the 
latter  altogether — that  is,  kill  out  the  plants,  and  then  starve,  too. 
There  would  be  an  end  of  both  plants  and  animals  (a  point  often 
left  out  of  consideration,  it  appeara,  by  those  dealing  with  these  matters), 
and  no  progressive  evolution  could  take  place  at  all,  unless  the  inorease 
of  each  kind  were  nicely  adjusted  to  requirements  in  the  most  minute 
details — a  work,  I  fancy,  that  would  task  the  wisdom  of  divinity,  but 
leave  no  room  for  Self-development ! 

By  making  each  organism  food  and  feeder,  and  providing  each 
with  the  means  or  sagacity  to  escape  becoming  prey,  i.e.,  losing  life, 
not  only  is  a  wise  control  of  supply  and  demand  ensured,  but  also  that 
those  most  fit,  most  intelligent,  most  active,  shall  survive  in  prepon- 
derance of  the  less  fit,  more  dull  and  less  active.  Moreover  each  and 
every  organism,  be  it  plant  or  animal,  has  to  pay  a  price  for  the  food 
it  obtains,  in  rendering  some  service  essential  for  the  existence  of  the 
food-providing  species  or  individual,  and  this  either  directly  or  in- 
directly. Thus  by  far  the  most  of  the  higher,  conspicuously  flowering 
plants  are  dependent  upon  the  services  of  those  mature  insects,  whose 
larv»  feed  upon  them,  t,6.,  for  the  carrying  of  pollen  from  some  to  the 
stigmas  of  other  individuals,  and  without  which  these  plants  could  not 
produce  good  seeds.  Besides  this  the  insects  are  also  highly  serviceable 
to  plants  by  (or  for)  removing  part  of  the  foliage  to  ensure  more 
vigorous  growth.  Birds  again  pay  their  price  for  seed,  fruit,  etc-, 
by  keeping  the  insects  in  control,  disseminating  the  seeds  of  luscious 
fruits,  etc.,  besides  many  other  less  apparent  and  generally  ignored 
mutual  benefits  conferred  upon  each  other.  All,  of  course,  assist,  mutu- 
ally, to  provide  a  richer  and  easier  mode  of  life  (and  therefore  leisure 
and  means  of  development)  by  their  decaying  dead  bodies,  and  in  the 
case  of  animals  also  their  rich  nitrogenous  excrements,  as  mentioned  be- 
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fore.  '*  0£  dost  thou  art ;  to  dast  tboa  shalt  retnru,"  was  not  said  only 
of  man.  Every  creature  lives  and  moves  under  that  same  prime  Law, 
for  the  ^*  dust "  of  each  adds  something  to  the  store  of  fertility,  that  is, 
potentiality  of  food-supply,  over  and  above  what  each  found  to  start 
with.  Wherf^ver  therefore  a  concourse  of  plants  and  animals  take 
possession  of  a  spot  of  earth,  slowly  and  gradually  the  conditions  for 
their  existence  will  and  must  improve,  and  at  an  accelerated  ratio,  un- 
less this  natural  sequence  be  interrupted  by  extraneous  agencies,  such 
as  earthquakes,  submersion,  floods  or  fire,  or  are  designedly  neutralized 
by  the  hand  of  man  for  selfish  purposes,  while  ignorantly  supposing 
that  they,  the  plants  and  animals,  are  there  for  his  pleasure  alone,  and 
that  those  he  cannot  eat  or  find  some  ^*  use"  for  are  aseless  and  must  be 
kiUed- 

The  terrible  mistake  thus  made  is  seen  in  the  gradual  decadence 
of  the  productivity  of  the  countries  under  the  rule  of  civilization,  trade, 
industry,  and  '*  n>oney-making,''  which  in  fifty  years'  time  has  converted 
large  portions  of  Australia  into  lifeless  deserts,  and  threatens  to  do  the 
same  for  many  parts  of  the  earth,  in  a  not  very  distant  future,  by  over- 
doing what  in  itself  is  not  wrong. 

Although  there  may  be  nothing  essentially  wrong  in  killing  and 
eating  each  other  among  the  animals,  nay,  a  real  duty  performed  in  the 
cause  of  evolution,  why  should  meat  eating  be  restricted  among  man, 
and  even  total  abstention  insisted  on  for  those  who  enter  the  higher 
stages  of  occult  life  ? 

The  alleged  reasons  usually  given  are  (1),  that  man  has  no  right  to 
take  away  that  which  he  has  not  given,  viz-.  Life.  (2)  That  the  cruelty 
practised  in  wholesale  slaughtering  tends  to  lower  his  own  character 
exceedingly.  (3)  That  meat  as  food  is  coarse  (gross)  in  its  nature  and 
tends  to  make  man  brutish  and  ferocious.  (4)  That  it  is  not  only  not 
necessary  for  his  sustenance,  but  actually   deleterious  and  degrading. 

While  agreeing  with  the  objections  against  meat  as  food  in  excess, 
for  any  one,  and  with  the  sentiment  as  such  in  the  whole,  it  seems  to  mo 
that  neither  of  the  above  reasons  against  it  will  stand  critical  examina- 
tion either  from  a  scientific  or  a  theosophical  stand-point,  so  far  as  a 
total  condemnation  is  concerned. 

] .  The  first  duty  for  all  higher  organic  beings  is  self  preservation 
until,  karmic  deserts  demand  its  life,  i.e.,  when  its  intelligence  is  unable 
to  save  it  any  longer.  The  same  holds  good  for  man,  and  theosopbical 
teachings  paint  the  fate  of  suicides  and  victims  of  accidents,  etc.,  in 
very  dark  colours.  If  that  be  so,  then,  to  sustain  life  and  vigour  it 
cannot  be  essentially  wrong  to  use  animal  food  when  necessary.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  any  kind  of  animal  tends  to  increase  to  such  extent 
as  to  endanger  the  existence  of  most  or  all  others,  it  would  not  only  be 
right,  but  a  solemn  duty  of  man,  to  check  its  increase  by  killing,  and  if 
at  the  same  time  it  can  be  used  as  food  in  place  of  what  it  had  destroyed 
abnormally   (sheep    and    cattle,    etc.),    it  would    prevent   want    and 
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starvation  for  many,  lienoe  aa^e  aaSering  on  both  ddes  of  the  graye,  and 
oould  not  be  wrong. 

2.  The  deterioration  of  character  of  those  employed  in  whole- 
sale slanghteriDg  can  in  no  way  be  denied  aa  far  as  the  tendency 
is  concerned,  yet  I  have  known  batchers,  who  killed  scores  of  animals 
daily,  as  their  doty  and  avocation,  while  otherwise  they  were  too  soft- 
hearted to  drown  a  kitten  !  In  inculcating  abboirence  of  tbem  on  ac- 
count of  tbeir  only  means  of  livelihood,  do  we  not  exclnde  them  from 
the  benefits  of  the  good  path,  which  we  pretend  is  open  for  All  t 
The  argument  only  connts  against  excess,  which  nndonbtedly  is  repre- 
sented by  the  wholesale  slaughtering  of  the  present  day,  and  which 
cannot  be  too  mnch  deprecated. 

3.  That  meat,  as  food,  is  gross  (coarse,  dirty  P)  and  necessarily 
tends  to  make  man  brutish  and  ferocious  in  ch  aracter  cannot,  I  venture 
to  think,  be  at  all  proved  as  a  general  axiom  ;  for  if  it  were  so,  not  only 
would  the  majority  of  living  Theosophists,  myself-inclusive,  and  the  moat 
highly  developed  as  well  as  the  most  tender-hearted  in  all  European 
nations,  be  included  amone  the  brutaiised,  but  likewise  Gautama  Buddha, 
Jesus  and  H.  P.  B.  The  former  expressly  refused  to  sanction  the  for- 
bidding of  meat  for  all  his  adherents,  as  demanded  by  Devadatta,  one  of 
his  ohief  disciples ;  and  his  last  meal  consisted,  as  is  stated,  of  rice  and 
young  pork*  (Buddhism  by  T.  W.  Bhys  Davids,  8th  Thousand,  Edition 
1880,  pp.  76,  80).  He  only  insisted  on  moderation  for  those  who  partook 
of  it  from  necessity  and  not  mere  gratification  of  taste.  In  this  as  in 
all  matters,  the  precept  of  the  Bhagavad  Git&  "  to  avoid  the  pairs  of 
oppQsites  "  appears  to  be  applicable. 

As  a  rule,  the  nearer  the  food  is,  in  composition,  to  that  of  the  body 
for  which  it  is  intended,  the  more  easily  is  it  assimilated  and  digested, 
the  less  is  the  waste  ejected  and  the  more  rapid  the  recuperation  of 
energy  lost ;  therefore  meat  is  in  this  respect  more  akin  to  man's  bodily 
requirements  than  vegetable  diet,  which  has  to  pass  first  into  the 
animal  condition  before  it  can  be  absorbed  by  the  human  system.  This 
demands  a  short  explanation  of  organic  structure  and  digestive  action. 

All  organic  beings,  plants  as  well  as  animals,  are  virtually  aggre- 
gates of  cells,  either  separately  or  combined  in  endless  modifications 
of  forms.  Each  of  these  leads  a  qudsi  separate  existence  and  possesses 
a  life  more  or  less  independent  from  that  of  its  neighbours,  and  an 
individual  function.  The  actions  of  all  or  of  separate  sets  are  rendered 
harmonious  and  effective  by  means  of  the  nerve  centres   which   convey 

*  If  all  the  Orientalists  within  the  bonndaries  of  the  four  seas  should  agree 
together  to  affirm  that  the  Lord  Buddha  died  from  a  surfeit  of  pork,  I  should  not 
believe  it.  The  whole  tenor  of  his  teaching  contradicts  it.  The  very  first  of  the 
Five  Precepts  binds  his  followers  to  abstain  from  taking  life,  and  sutra  after  sntra 
by  himself  and  his  greatest  disciples  declare  that  he  who  profits  by  a  killing,  or 
approves  it,  or  is  a  consenting  paHy,  sins  equally  with  the  one  who  kills.  Among 
others,  see  the  "  Dhammika  Sutta"  and  the  *'  Amagandha  Sutta"  (7,  11).  The 
propagation  of  this  falsehood  has  caused  more  Buddhists  to  violate  the  first  Sila 
than,  perhaps,  any  other  oauoe. 

0. 
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impulses,  exciting  those    whose  activity  is  required   synchrononsly. 
The  life  of  these  oells  is  dependent  upon   their  contents  of  protoplasm, 
a  sabsiance  akin  to  albumen  (white  of  egg)^  manifesting  ceaseless  circu- 
laiory  motion  and  besides  that,  rhythmic  contraction  and  extension,  and 
seems  to  be  of  similar  constitution  for  all  living  things.     Most  of  the  cells 
of  the  body  are  stationary  and  fixed  in  one  spot,  bat  those  of  the  blood  of 
animals  (whether  red  or  colourless  makes   no  difPerence)  are  floating 
freely  in  a  colourless  flaid  called  serum,  and   appear  to  possess  a  kind  of 
free  mobility,  i.e.,  some  will  of  their  own.     It  is  the  blood  which   con- 
veys the  food  to  all  and  each  of  the  countless  hosts  of  cells  in  the  body, 
DO  doubt  finishing  its  preparation  for  them   by  means   of  the   living 
blood  corpuscles,  as  these  cells  are  usually  called,  at  tbs  same  time  also 
carrying  away  the  waste  and  dead  products  formed  by  the  action  of  the 
stationary  cells* 

The  waste  results  from  the  death  of  the  individual   cells    and  the 
gradual  renewal  of  all  the  stractures  formed  by   them,    caused  through 
their  activity  ;  in  fact  the  manifestation  of  life,  is  no  more  nor  less  than 
a  continual  death  of  the  older  material  and,  as  continually,  a  re- birth  of 
new  cells  and  new  structure.    Every  motioa  and  emotion,  every  thought, 
and  the  realization  of  ideas  by  the  dominating  will,  demands  the   death 
and  dissociation  of  cells  and  cell  substance    and   demands   that  it  be 
replenished.     The  more  active  a  person  be,  the  more  work,  but  especial- 
ly physical,  i,e,,  mechanical  work,  is  demanded,  the  more  and  the  stronger 
food  must  be   supplied    to  make  good   the   losn.     Therefore   a  navvy, 
shearer,  or  agricultural  labourer  requires  a   far  larger  quantity  and 
much  more  solid  food  than  a  clerk  or  teacher ;    a  postman  much  more 
than  a  seamstress.      Likewise  persons   inhabiting   cold   countries  or 
exposed  to  cold  outer  air  in  thin  clothing  must  have  very  different  food 
to  what  is  needed  in  warm  or  hot  regions,  or  when  employed  in«-doors, 
OP  warmly  clad  ;  for  the  bodily  temperature   (98°    F.)   is  kept   up  by  a 
constant  burning,  as  it  were,  of  carbonaceous  matter,   jnst  as  that  of  a 
room  is  by  fire ;  and  the  same  product  is  eliminated,  mz,,   corbonic  acid. 
But  the  warming  of  the  body  is  done  far   more   economically  than  any 
heating  of  rooms  yet  invented. 

These  considerationi^  sapply  the  rationale  why  Gautama  Buddha 
refused  to  forbid  the  eating  of  meat,  f^r  nothing  supplies  the  wasted 
and  lokt  bodily  substance  so  quickly  and  produces  so  perfect  a  feeling 
of  satisfaction  as  ine>it,  for  the  ordinary  hard  worker;  it  being  already 
more  than  half  prepared  for  immediate  assimilation  and  digestion.  Its 
excessive  use,  however,  results  in  disaster  to  the  system,  for,  according 
to  a  law  of  nature,  any  f  nnction,  capacity,  organ,  etc.,  disused,  or  much 
rednced  in  application,  is  abolished  or  reduced  in  strength  or  size  and  in 
due  proportion.  Hence  the  stomachs  of  habitual  meat  eaters  lose  to  a 
great  extent  the  capacity  of  digesting  vegetable  food ;  lose  the  capacity 
also  of  supplementing  the  meagre  store  of  nitrogen  contained  in  cheap 
vegetable  substances  (like  rice)  directly  from  the  air  which  permeates 
the  body,  and  therefore  suffer  far  more  risk  of  starvation  in  case  of  a  fail- 
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nre  of  the  wauted  supply,  than  the  hahitnal  vegetarian  ;  while  the  latter, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  mach  hard  work  is  demanded  from  him,  requires 
larger  quantities  of  food,  short  intervals,*  and  a  larger  and  stronger 
stomach.  It  is  easy  for  a  vegetarian  to  subsist  by  and  to  become  ac- 
customed to,  meat  diet,  but  the  reverse  is  far  more  difficult  and  can  only 
he  attained  slowly  when  there  is  no  call  for  great  bodily  or  intellectual 
exertion,  because  the  stomach  much  more  readily  contracts  in  adjust* 
ing  itself  to  meat  and  other  rich  nitrogenous  diet,  than  it  expands  for 
the  poorer,  more  volnminous  vegetable  fare  with  little  or  no  nitrogen  in 
its  composition. 

J.  G.  O.  Tbppbr. 


VISIONS  OF  SWEDENBORG- 

SPINOZA  held  that  prophecies  varied  with  the  temperament  of  the 
prophet ;  that  the  sad  would  prophesy  things  that  were  sad,  and  the 
cheerful,  things  of  a  happier  strain.  This  is  carrying  the  manufacturer's 
somewhat  demoralising  principle  of  **  division  of  labour, "  into  the  field 
of  prophecy,  and  the  caricature  almost  forces  a  smile«t  One  is  sur- 
pri^ed  that  a  deep,  subtle  Jewish  thinker  like  Spinoza,  should  commit 
himself  to  an  utterance  so  hazardous.  In  the  first  place  it  would  render 
prophecy  altogether  an  im possibility ;  as  prophecy  is  an  anticipation 
of  events,  and  events  are  some  of  them  joyous  and  some  grievous, 
and  the  same  events  that  are  joyous  to  one  person  are  insupportably 
grievous  to  another.  Were  there  a  prophet  who  could  only  prophecy 
things  of  a  roseate  hue,  he  would,  ipso  facto,  be  but  half  a  prophet, 
or  virtually  no  prophet  at  all.  A  prophet  must  be  whole,  or  he  is 
no  prophet.  As  a  poet  must  be  great,  or  he  is  no  poet,  mediocrity 
in  verse  should  be  secluded  quite  from  type  and  the  public  eye.  { 
I  think  we  may  say  that,  as  to  this,  Spinoza  stands  confuted  by  the 
mere  statement  of  his  axiom.  It  will  not  hold  together  at  all ;  it  is 
not  worth  the  paper  it    is     written  on.     For  as  Witsins    points  out 

[•  We  do  not  know  the  •  author's  authority  for  his  conclasions,  but  from  an 
experience  of  vegetarianism  extendiug  over  the  major  part  of  forty  years,  and  from 
an  extensive  acquaintance  with  practical  vegetarians,  we  are  of  opinion  that  one 
who  abstains  from  flesh-food,  can,  without  discomfort,  after  his  system  has  become 
well  accustomed  to  this  diet,  and  is  in  a  healthy  condition,  allow  longer  intervals  to 
elapse  between  meals ;  because  the  digestive  process  is  less  rapid,  and  the  conse- 
quent supply  of  nutrition  more  uniform. — Eo.  Note.] 

t  Spinoza's  words  are :  '*  If  a  prophet  were  cheerful,  victories  would  be  revealed 
to  him,  peace  and  such  things  as  commonly  move  men  to  joy.  If  on  the  other  huid, 
the  prophet  were  of  gloomy  disposition,  wars,  punishments  and  evil  generally  would 
be  revealed  to  him.  He  would  speak  of  things  he  knew :  if  eloquent  his  style  would 
be  BO ;  if  confused,  confused.  If  from  the  plough,  he  would  talk  of  kine ;  if  a 
soldier,  of  generals  and  armies  and  so  on.  The  Magi,  who  believed  in  the  folly  of 
astrology,  when  the  nativity  was  revealed  to  them  followed  in  imagination  a  star  out 
Of  the  Bast."     (**  Theologico-PoUticus,*'  p.  26,  Ed.  1674.) 

t  Emerson  has  manufactured  an  Aphorism  about  the  poet's  *'  eheerfulnetts 
without  which  no  man  can  be  a  poet"  ("  Repres.  Men"  Shakespeare.)  Coleridge,  the 
greatest  poet  of  our  epoch,  is  distinctly  not  cheerful.  And  what  about  the  grim 
Dante  who  is  the  grandest  bard  of  time,  in  all  high  human  tests  surpassing  Avon's 
swanP 
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in  his  remarkable  essay  "  Oo.  the  Disposition  nataral  to  Prophecy," — 
Moses,  the  mildest  of  men,  proDoanced  dire  threats  upon  the  Israelites* 
Isiuah  chants  fates  jabilanfc  and  sad  ;  whilst  Jeremiah,  the  mourner, 
^rows  joyful  at  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the  captivity  in  Babylon. 
The  nature  of  events  contradicts  the  theorem,  and  the  conduct  of 
the  prophets  themselves  establishes  .its  falsity. 

Aristotle  considered  that  a  melancholy  temperament  was  that  best 
fitted  for  successfnl  study,  and  probably  it  was  the  perception  of  this 
that  led  Spinoza  into  the  fallacy.  He  saw  that  prophets  were  generally 
melancholy  men  and  would  be  more  at  home  in  moaming  than  i^ 
revelry,  so  he  without  stopping  to  think,  divided  them  into  sad  and  happy. 

Swedenborg  seems  to  have  been  neither  happy  nor  sad,  but  a  xi^azi 
of  very  calm  and  serene  nature,  cheerful  though  placid,  in  company, 
bat  naturally  grave,  and  from  his  studious  pursuits  and  tastes  much 
given  to  solitary  meditation.  He  spent  so  much  time  in  solitadoi  that 
the  general  world  would  most  certainly  classify  him  with  the  sad,  the 
MBoetio,  the  recluse. 

No  doubt  but  these  habitudes  of  his  tended  much  to  qualify  him 
as  a  recipient  of  visions.  It  is  the  object  of  this  paper  to  deal  with  two 
or  three  of  these  as  they  are  chronicled  by  himself,  or  described  by 
others.  'Swedenborg's  integrity  was  of  so  high  an  order  that  no  one 
who  came  in  personal  contact  with  him  seems  ever  to  have  called  it  in 
question.  Many  dissented  from  his  views^  many  thought  him  inaane, 
many  opposed  him  as  an  enthusiast,  but  no  one  ever  questioned  his 
entire  honesty  of  purpose. 

Let  us  now  take  bis  own  account  of  one  of  the  first  of  his  revela- 
tions, as  he  recounts  it  himself  to  a  friend.  I  shall  make  use  of  Mr. 
Matter's  *  book  on  Swedenborg  while  dealing  with  the  topic,  as  this 
French  gentleman  seems  to  have  given  more  attention  than  anybody 
else  to  these  singular  visions,  and  to  have  investigated  the  facts  with 
more  critical  precision  than  others  have  done.  Rumour  plays  havoc 
with  such  stories :  each  narrator  commonly  introduces  some  change  of 
his  own,  or  omits  to  chronicle  some  item  of  importance,  so  that  the  anec- 
dote is  apt  to  become  valueless  by  the  mere  act  of  slovenly  transmission. 
An  orator  like  Bnrke  designedly  repeats  his  points  again  and  again,  to 
impress  them  on  his  audience.  But  rumour,  by  repetition,  eliminates 
almost  every  particle  of  truth  and,  consequently,  of  reasonable  interest, 
from  the  anecdote  entrusted  to  it-  There  are  therefore  many  variants 
of  the  stories  of  the  visions,  and  as  M.  Matter  appears  to  have  examined 
into  them  with  great  care,  we  cannot  do  better  than,  in  the  main,  to 
follow  his  account. 

*'  I  was  in  London,  says  Swedenborg,  and  dining  very  late  at  the 
inn  I  frequented  and  where  I  had  reserved  myself  a  room  in  which  I  could 
always  have  entire  freedom  to  meditate  on  spiritual  themes.  1  was 
exceedingly  hungry  and  ate  with  great  appetite.    As  I  was  finishing  I 

*  **  Emmanuel  de  Swedenborg,"  par  M.  Matter.     Sd.  1803. 
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saw  a  kind  of  clond  to  spread  itself  before  my  eyes  and  the  floor  of  my 
room  became  covered  with  hideous  reptiles. 

"  I  was  still  more  affected  as  the  darkness  closed  in  apace.  At  last 
it  drew  off  somewhat,  and  I  saw  disuinctly  a  man  seated  in  one  of  the 
comers  of  the  apartment  in  the  midst  of  a  lively  and  bright  light.  The 
reptiles  had  all  disappeared  with  the  darkness.  I  was  alone  and  you 
can  imagine  the  fear  that  came  over  me,  when  1  heard  the  man  in  a 
terrific  tone  of  voice  pronounce  the  words — *  Bo  not  eat  too  much,*  At 
these  words  my  sight  became  obscured  again.  The  sight  however 
re-established  itself  little  by  little,  and  I  then  found  that  I  was  alone 
in  the  chamber.  A  little  startled  still  at  all  that  1  had  just  witnessed, 
I  made  the  best  of  my  way  home  to  my  lodgings,  without  breathing  a 
word  of  what  had  happened  to  anybody.  When  I  got  there  I  abandoned 
myself  to  my  reflections.  I  could  not  satisfy  myself  either  as  to  how  it 
could  be  the  effect  of  mere  chance,  nor  yet  that  there  was  any  natural 
cause  that  was  at  all  sufficient  to  account  for  it. 

**  The  following  night  the  same  man,  radiating  light,  appeared  a 
second  time,  and  said  to  me,  '  I  am  G-od,  the  Lord,  the  Creator,  and  the 
Redeemer ;  I  have  chosen  you  to  interpret  to  men  the  interior  and 
spiritual   sense  of  Holy  Writ ;  T  will  dictate,  and  you  mast  write.*  " 

M.  Matter  investigates  this  very  seriously,  being  of  opinion  that 
this  promise  of  dictation  to  Swedenborg'  really  places  him  above  the 
ancient  prophets,  who  never  pretended  t;0  anything  more  than  inspira- 
tion. He  omits  the  remark  we  should  here  have  expected  to  meet  with. 
Sweden borg  claims  to  have  seen  his  Maker  face  to  face,  which  even 
Moses  was  not  permitted  to  do.  But  at  the  same  time  that  he  makes 
this  heavy  demand  upon  humnn  belief,  he  employs  not  a  particle  of 
imagination  to  introduce  dignity  into  the  scene — all  is  made  as  common- 
place and  heavy  as  a  Blue  Book  on  a  Castom*s  Tariff,  or  the  afternoon 
call  of  a  friend.  M.  Matter  asks  :  **  Does  Swedenborg  thas  claim  the 
prophet«  and  apostles  to  be  only  his  predecessors  ?  Evidently  the  tmths 
thus  edited  under  dictation  will  be  much  superior  to  the  ancient  ones."  I 
should  hardly  conclude  thus  from  the  data  presented. 

Swedenborg  winds  up  his  curious  recital  by  adding :  "  This  second 
time  I  was  nut  at  all  alarmed  at  the  light  thatinvested  this  man,  bright 
and  flashing  as  it  was.  Though  exceedingly  lively  and  brilliant,  it  left 
no  painful  impression  upon  the  eyes.  He  was  arrayed  in  purple,  and 
the  vision  lasted  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour."  Fancy  a  worm  not 
disturbed  at  all  in  his  Maker's  presence !  Matter,  in  his  somewhat 
hypercritical  way  of  treating  his  subject,  remarks  that  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  is  a  duration  out  of  all  proportion  with  the  amount  of  words 
uttered.  Was  the  motive  of  this  to  convince  Swedenborg  of  the 
solid  reality  of  the  facts  he  had  witnessed  P  Swedenborg  comments  on 
the  event  thns:  ''This  very  night  the  eyes  of  my  inner  man  weie 
opened."  He  felt  a  radical  modification  throughout  the  whole  range 
of  his  faculties.    We  may  call  it  a  new  birth  for  Swedenborg,  into  human 
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elzistence.  '*  Except  a  man  be  born  again  he  cannot  enter  into  the  king- 
dom of  Ghod'*  (John  iii.  3).  The  comment  on  this  text  in  ''  Baxter's  Saints' 
Sosi"  is  (p.  73).  '*  The  greatest  reformation  of  life  that  can  be  attained 
to,  withont  this  new  life  wroaght  on  the  son  I,  may  procure  oar  farther 
delusion,  bot  never  oar  salvation."  Swedenborg's  own  account  of  this 
opening  of  the  eyes  is  simply  that  ^*  they  became  capable  of  looking  at 
things  in  the  heavens,  in  the  world  of  spirits,  and  in  hell.  I  found, 
every  where,  various  persons  I  had  been  acquainted  with,  some  long  since 
departed,  others  only  quite  recently."  Thifi  is  more  that  a  modification — 
it  represents  a  fundamental  change  of  the  whole  being.  It  is  a  meta- 
morphosis akin  to  that  of  a  prophet ;  to  that,  say  of  Paul  on  the  way  to 
Damascus.  In  comparison,  Matter  thinks  that  Swedenborg's  conversion 
is  the  grander  of  the  two.  I  cannot  say  that  I  can  respond  to  this 
view.  The  one  is  a  picturesque,  open-air  prospect  surrounded  with  all 
the  freshness  of  nature,  wherein  the  God  of  nature  speaks  from  the 
heavens  in  a  voice  of  thunder  to  recall  his  froward  servant  from  the 
faigothes  of  Hebraic  dogmatism,  through  self-denial,  to  the  faith  of 
charity  and  a  martyr's  crown.  The  other,  to  a  lodging-house  in  Cold 
Bath  Fields,  with  a  phosphorescent  human  figure  clothed  in  purple, 
nttering  the  almost  preposterous  phrase,  *' Do  tto^  ea^  too  much"  I  do 
not  wish  to  disparage  Swedenborg  in  the  least,  but  if  people  will  talk 
nonsense  about  sublimity,  it  neads  must  be  that  they  should  be  answer- 
ed in  the  same  vein.* 

*'No  mortal  yet  was  ever  in  a  like  condition,"  runs  on  the  same  good 
gentleman.  "  Even  for  Christ  to  hold  converse  with  Moses  and  Elias  on  the 
Mount  of  Transfign ration — Tabor  or  Hermon,  be  it  which  it  may — it  was 
neoesaary  that  they  should  descend." — Of  course  it  was,  if  Peter,  James 
and  John  were  to  bear  witness  to  it.  But  what  about  preaching  to  the 
spirits  in  prison  ;  did  Swedenborg  ever  do  that  P  After  all  this  exaggera- 
tion. Matter  drops  down  to  a  simply  sceptical  enquiry  into  three  points  : 
whether  it  is  all  to  be  regarded  as  a  sad  illusion  in  the  life  of  a  great 
man,  or  to  be  taken,  as  he  takes  it  himself  for  granted,  that  he  was  a 
nniqne  example  amongst  men,  or  whether  we  have  yet  to  seek  for  a 
better  explanation  than  any  that  has  yet  been  adduced.  That  enquiry 
we  propose  to  let  alone  on  this  occasion,  and  pass  on  now  to  another 
ease  of  Swedenborgian  vision. 

This  next  instance  has  been  variously  represented,  so  we  shall  again 
lean  on  the  support  of  M.  Matter,  who  has  devoted  infinite  pains  to  the 
examination  of  the  facts,  which  is  the  great  prerequisite  to  their 
being  of  any  use  at  all.  In  almost  all  cases  of  mystery  the  facts»  as  we 
have  seen,  become  in  a  certain  sense  the  most  mysterious  part  of  them. 

The  falflity,  carelessness  and  blundering  inherent  in  human  nature  tend 

♦  --  ■     —  ■■■---■- 

*  [Apart  from  the  identity  of  the  speaker,  we  fail  to  see  why  this  laoonio  admo- 
nitiaii  ahoiild,  in  view  of  the  oircninstaiices,  he  styled  "  preposterotis.''  Swedenborg 's 
■piiitiial  vision  was  just  bein^  opened,  and  if  he  did  not  know  that  an  overloaded 
■tomaoh,  and  late  dinners,  would  be  a  clog  to  epiritnal  nnfoldment,  it  wonid  seem 
highly  proper  that  he  be  informed  of  this  important  fact,  by  some  ego  who  was 
empowered  to  isstinot-lum.^-'jE^d*  noto.] 
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80  to  obscnre  the  facts  as  to  turn  fair  criticism  into  scepticism  and  to 
brings  all  frankest  insight  and  judgment  into  confusion. 

Swedenborg  appears  always  to  have  been  an  object  of  great  cariosity 
and  even  envy,  to  the  duplicate  Emanuel— that  marvellous  man,  Kant. 
To  the  painstaking  inquiries  instituted  by  this  philosopher  it  is  largely 
due,  that  the  fact<s  relating  to  the  next  two  Swedenborgian  visions 
are  handed  down  to  us,  so  as  to  make  it  possible  for  us  to  employ  them 
intelligibly.  But  we  shall,  by  the  aid  of  M.  Matter,  find  that  even 
Kant  did  not  thoroughly  attain  to  accuracy,  with  all  the  pains  and 
trouble  he  bestowed  upon  it. 

The  widow  of  the  Dutch  Minister  at  Stockholm,  a  Madame  de 
Marteville,  was  pressed  by  a  creditor  of  her  late  husband's  for  the  pay- 
ment of  a  debt  as  due  to  him.  The  lady  knew  perfectly  well  that  it  had 
been  paid,  but  no  receipt  for  it  could  be  found.  It  was  a  sum  of  25,000 
Dutch  florins,  and  it  disturbed  her  very  much  to  have  to  pay  it,  as  her 
means  were  so  limited  that  the  amount  would  nearly  ruin  her.  Kant 
found  that  she  met  Swedenborg  and  that  eight  days  after,  she  dreamt 
that  she  saw  in  a  dream,  or  that  she  really  saw,  her  late  husband,  and  be 
told  her  of  the  desk  in  which  she  would  find  the  document,  as  well  as  a 
diamond  hair-pin,  that  she  had  also  supposed  to  be  lost.  Kant  said  it 
happened  in  the  year  1761,  but  that  was  the  wrong  year,  M.  Matter  tell 
us.  Mons.  Matter  enumerates  here  a  number  of  erroneous  embellish, 
ments  that  others  have  introduced  into  the  tale,  but  we  leave  them  to 
themselves.  Madame  de  Marteville  married  again — the  General  DeE. 
We  may  here  notice,  as  we  pass  along,  the  absuid  reticence  observed 
by  many  in  relating  stories  of  this  sort.  They  keep  back  the  surnames 
of  all  the  witnesses  on  the  credibility  of  whose  evidence  the  whole 
validity  of  the  report  depends.  They  relate  marvels  that  could 
hardly  be  believed  under  the  best  human  attestation,  and  yet  suppress 
the  only  thing  that  could  confirm  the  evidence  given, — the  identification 
of  the  witnesses.  Human  timidity  shrinks  from  attestation  to  the  truth 
of  anything  that  an  infidel  generation  is  unwillinjif  to  listen  to,  or  to 
have  established.  The  narrator,  in  respecting  his  listener,  disobliges 
the  interests  of  truth  for  all  time.  Such  is  the  orbit  of  sublunary  things. 
In  petty  matters,  and  momentous,  all  must  be  submitted  to  the  degrada* 
tion  of  men's  opinions,  till  what  fools  think  rules  the  world,  and  worse 
than  that)  rules  the  soul. 

Three  years  after  the  death  of  Swedenborg,  a  learned  ecclesiastic 
wrote  to  Madame  de  Marteville  to  tell  him  what  he  ought  to  think  of  the 
famous  legend.  The  lady  was  invalided  and  her  husband,  the  General, 
replied  for  her.     The  letter  is  dated  11th  April,  1775,  and  is  as  follows : — 

"  Most  reverend,  learned,  and  much  honoured  Sir, 

Indisposition  deprives  my  wife  of  the  pleasure   she  would  find 

in    being  able  to  reply  in  person  to  the   subject  of  your  letter,  she 

consequently  imposes  upon  me  the  agreeable  task  of  recounting  the  tme 

version  of  her  connexion  with  the  history  that  seems  to  excite  in  yovr 
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mind  so  lively  an  int-erest.     It  is  a  most  difficnlt  matter  to  come   across 
any  actual  fact  that  does  not  in  recital  become  mingled  with  iuaccnracies 
and  this  is  no  exception.     The  following  is  the  fact : 

"  About  one  year  after  the  death  of  M.  de  Marteville,  my  wife  took 
it  into  her  head  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  celebrated  M.  de  Swedenborg, 
who  was  at  that  time  her  neighbour  in  Stockholm,  in  order  to  arrive  at 
a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  so  remarkable  a  specimen  of  the  human 
family. 

"  She  communicated  this  her  feeling  of  curiosity  to  several  of  her 
lady  acquaintances,  and  the  party  was  arranged  for  a  fixed  day.  The 
ladies  were  all  admitted.  M.  de  Swedenborg  received  in  a  beautiful 
garden,  and  handsome  salon  which  was  vaulted,  and  constructed  with  a 
window  in  the  middle  of  the  roof,  through  which,  he  told  them,  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  holding  intercourse  A^ith  his  friends, — the  spirits. 

"  Amongst  other  topics  touched  upon,  my  wife  asked  him  if  he  had 
ever  known  M.  de  Marteville.  To  this  be  replied  that  he  never  could 
have  known  him,  seeing  that  he  himself  was  in  London  nearly  the 
whole  period  that  this  gentleman  had  been  Dutch  Minister  at  the  court 
of  Stockholm. 

"  I  ought  to  tell  you,  by  the  way,  that  the  history  of  the  25,000 
Dutch  florins  (please  bear  in  mind  that  up  to  this  moment  no  repay- 
ment had  been  claimed)  is  perfectly  correct  :  my  wife  had  been  applied 
to  on  the  subject,  and  hnd  no  receipt  to  show  for  the  payment.  Any- 
how, in  the  above  mentioned  visit,  no  mention  was  made  of  this,  whatever. 
Eight  days  later,  M.  de  Marteville  appeared  to  my  wife,  and  indicated 
to  her  an  English  piece  of  furniture,  within  which  would  be  found  not 
only  the  receipt  in  question,  but  also  a  hair-pin  set  with  twenty  dia- 
monds, that  was  also  supposed  to  have  been  lost. 

"  This  was  at  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Full  of  delight 
she  got  up  at  once  and  found  everything  at  the  spot  indicated.  She 
returned  to  bed,  and  slept  soundly  till  nine  the  following  morning. 
About  eleven  o'clock  M.  de  Swedenborg  called  and  sent  up  his  card. 
Before  being  apprized  by  a  word  as  to  what  had  happened,  he  related 
that  on  the  preceding  ni);ht,  he  had  met  several  spirits,  and  amongst 
them,  M.  de  Marteville.  M.  de  Swedenborg  had  desired  to  converse  a  little 
with  him,  but  M.  de  Marteville  excased  himself  as  being  obliged  to  appear 
to  his  wife,  to  make  an  important  announcement  to  her  ;  and  he  added 
further  that,  after  that,  he  would  be  free  to  quit  the  celestial  colony  he 
bad  frequented  for  a  year,  and  pass  on  to  another,  far  more  agreeable 
to  him. 

"These are  the  veritable  circumstances  as  to  what  happened  to  my 
wife,  in  respect  of  the  receipt  and  of  M.  de  Swedenborg.  I  do  not  trust 
myself  to  attempt  to  penetrate  the  mysteries  that  have  here  to  be 
encountered.  This  is  not  my  province.  I  had  to  relate  the  simple 
facts.  That  duty  I  have  strictly  discharged,  and  I  shall  only  be  too 
happy  to  learn  that  in  so  doing  I  have  satisfied  the  wishes  of  your 
Beverence. 
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"  My  wife  desires  her  oompliments  sent,  and  with  all  respect  allow 
me  to  subscribe  myself  year  devoted  servant." 

«  Db  B." 

Thus  it  appearn  that  Swedenbor^  knew  nothing  whatever  of  the 
demaTid  made,  nor  of  tlie  mislaid  receipt,  until  the  whole  affair  was  hap- 
pily settled  and  done  with.  He  was  in  no  way  instrumental  in  bringing 
about  the  result.  Up  to  that  point  all  he  had  done  was  to  answer 
'*  No/*  when  the  lady  enquired  of  him  if  he  had  ever  met  her  bnsband. 
This  was  by  no  means  a  very  miraculous  or  spiritual  performance. 

But  what  was  remarkable,  is  the  insight   it  furnishes  inferentiallji 
as  to  the  familiarity  of  Sweden borg  with  the  supramandane  or  celestial 
circles.     M.  de   Marteville's  question   had  furnished   him  with  a  vital 
link,   and  had  created  a  desire^ in   his  mind  to  meet  the  gentleman  in 
question,  and  exchangee  a  few  ideas  with  him.   The  desire  was,  it  seems, 
efEectnal,     and    brought   the   two  together,    and   yet    all  conversation 
between    them  was  overruled  in  a  remarkable  way.     The  dead  man  had 
to  perform  an  act  of  duty  towards  his  wife  still  in  the  flesh,   which  dnty 
had  to  take  precedence  of  spiritual  converse,  just  exactly   as  it  would 
have  to  do  in   ordinary  life.     It  teaches,  if  it  teaches  anything  at  all, 
that  in  the  world  of  spirits,  the  will,  if  once  excited  in  a  right  direction, 
has  a  tendency  to  realise  its  wishes.  Secondly,  the  tale  goes  to  establish, 
that  a  powerful  mundane  connection,  till  the  duties  belonging  to   it  are 
adequately   discharged,  may  be  of    force   sufficient  to  detain  a   soul  so 
laden,  in  u  lower  celestial  circle  than  his  spirit,  proprio  moiu,  is  qualified 
to  rise  into.    It  is  these  incidental  flashes  of  light  into  the  arrangements 
of  celestial  circles  that  induce  enquirers  tiO  wade  through  the  ponderous 
works  of  the  Swedish   seer.     However  curious   the  visions  [may  be,  as 
ghost-lore  of  the   eighteenth  century,  the  chief  value   of  Swedenborg 
must  always  lie  in  tracing  out  the  celestial  correspondences  that  he  has 
left  us  an   account  of.     If  they  can    be  shown  to  be  correct  they   are 
of  inestimable  value ;  but  if  they  consist  only  of  *'  such  stuff  as  dreams 
are  made  of,^'  why  then,  the  sooner  they   flit  tiO  the  limbo  of  forgotten 
things,  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  crazy  world  at  large.     A  humble 
ignorance  as  to   the  future  world,  which   distinguished  our  forefathers, 
is  infinitely  preferable  to  such  pretence  of  full   knowledge  as  of  late  has 
begun  to  be  professed  amongst  us.     Inflation  of  spirit,  and  like   disten- 
sion   in    necromantic   mystery,   intellectual    self   aggrandisment  upon 
quasi-scientific     attainments,    Pharisaical    assertion   of   self-sacrificing 
charity,  where  truth  is  wanting,  all  weigh  light  in  the   balance  against 
the  humble  but  contrite  ignorance  that  at  the  approach  of  divinity  upon 
its  path  cries  out  from  a  broken  heart,    "  I   profess   nothing  whatever, 
help  thou  mine  unbelief  and  incapacity." 

0.  A.  Ward. 
(To  he  concluded). 
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EUROPE. 

London,  November  ^Oth,  1898. 

During  the  month  that  has  just  passed  no  very  special  Theosophic 
•ctiYities  claim  notice  at  the  hand  of  the  chronicler.  The  Quarterly  Conference 
of  the  North  of  England  Federation  of  the  T.  S.  took  place  at  Harrogate  on 
Kovember  12th.  The  attendance  was  not  quite  so  large  as  at  the  summer 
meetings,  but  a  warm  welcome  was  extended  to  the  new  General  Secretary 
of  the  Section,  the  Hon.  Otway  Cuffe,  who  presided  for  tlie  first  time  over 
the  discussions  and  gave  an  address  on  "Theosophy  and  Religion."  Mr. 
CnfiEe  took  the  opportunity  to  visit  several  northern  Lodges,  addressiug 
small  public  meetings,  or  successful  drawing-room  gatherings,  in  the  dif- 
ferent towns,  and  universal  report  testifies  to  his  success  in  winning  the  affec- 
tioDS  of  the  members  by  his  genial  and  kindly  interest  in  all  with  whom 
he  came  in  contact. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  month,  Mrs.  Cooper-Oakley  made  a  little  tour 
amoni^  the  south-western  lodges,  holding  meetings  at  Exeter  and  Ply- 
month  which  were  much  appreciated  by  the  members,  who  are  some- 
what more  isolated  in  their  scattered  centres  of  population  than  is  the  case 
witib  the  North  of  England. 

Lectures  at  the  Blavatsky  Lodge  have  been  well  attended,  especially  the 
series  of  Sunday  evening  addresses  which  was  inaugurated  on  November 
6th.  These  lectures  are  given  by  Mr.  Leadbeater  and  are  designed  to  help 
the  younger  students  and  afford  an  opportunity  for  visitors  to  learn  some- 
thing of  the  more  elementary  teachings  of  Theosophy,  for  which  the 
Thursday  lectures  are  not  arranged.  They  evidently  meet  a  long-felt  want, 
as  the  advertisements  say,  for  they  have  been  crowded  on  each  occasion. 

Mr.  Leadbeater  is  just  about  to  commence  a  short  course  of  lectures  at 
the  Pioneer  Club,  with  the  same  syllabus  as  the  above. 

The  Battersea  centre  is  also  having  very  largely  attended  public  lectures 
on  Sunday  evenings.  The  room  at  the  Free  Library  is  well  situated  for 
such  a  purpose  and  a  thoughtful  and  intelligent  working-class  audience 
seems  eager  for  theosophical  teaching.  The  only  drawback  to  these  public 
enterprises  is  the  lack  of  speakers.  Truly  **  the  labourers  are  few  ''  and  it  is 
wise  to  make  haste  slowly  until  efficjent  recruits  prepare  for  the  furtherance 
of  the  great  work. 

In  the  outer  world  the  war  fever  has  for  tlie  moment  abated  its  severity 
but  unrest  seems   characteristic  of  the  times,   and   the   Jinuo  spirit  is  not 
allayed  by   such   productions  as  the  Poet  Laureate V\     His  versf's.    »n})]i«hed 
in  the  Times  of  November  23rd,  happily  do  not  express  llic  luuioniil  ^  jiitiment 
with  accuracy,  but  they  are  calculated  to  irritate  continental  fecli]!.;. 

A  much  more  pleasing  piece  of  literary  work  is  Mr.  H.  Fiel<'(n^''s  new 
book  on  Burma  entitled  "  The  Soul  of  a  People."*  In  this  charraitigly  written 

*  Maomillan  &  Co,,  148. 
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and  most  sympathetic  book  Mr.  Fielding  has  done  for  the  people  of  Burma 
what  Lafcadio  Hearne  has  done  for  the  Japanese,  or  should  one  not  say, 
has  done  for  us  ?  For  anything  which  tends  to  make  us  better  understand  a 
people  whom  wo  undertake  to  govern  is  a  service  to  us,  and  our  failure  to 
understand  concerns  our  future  karma  perhaps  more  nearly  than  theirs. 
The  book  cannot  fail  to  interest,  and  should  be  especially  grateful  to  members 
of  the  Theosophical  Society  since  it  tends  to  promote  *  brotherhood  without 
distinction  of  race  and  creed,'  and,  in  the  account  given  of  the  nature-spirits 
with  which  the  people  in  the  more  remote  parts  of  the  country  seem  to  be 
so  closely  in  toach,  falls  completely  into  line  with  the  information  we  derive 
on  such  topics  from  those  of  our  number  who  are  qualified  to  speak  on  them. 

From  modern  Burma  to  ancient  Egypt  is  a  far  step,  but  I  must  not 
forget  to  mention  another  book  of  value  to  students — Marsham  Adam's  "  Book 
of  the  Master,"*  which  gives  a  most  fascinating  account  of  the  constraciion 
and  real  purpose  of  the  great  Pyramid  and  shows  its  connection  with  the  far- 
famed  "  Book  of  the  Dead.''  Nothing  so  interesting  from  the  theosophic 
stand-point  has  appeared  for  a  long  time,  though  the  usual  authorities 
on  matters  Egyptian  do  not  concern  themselves  with  it.  The  annual 
meeting  of  the  Egyptian  Exploration  Fund  took  place  during  the  month, 
and  a  prominent  speaker.  Sir  E.  Maunde  Thompson,  expressed  the 
opinion  that  '*  sooner  or  later  we  shall  have  in  our  hands  substantial  fragments, 
if  not  entire  copies  of  books  of  the  New  Testament,  dating  back  at  least  to 
the  second  century  of  our  era."  This,  of  course,  is  good  hearing,  and  no 
doubt  much  that  is  unexpected  will  turn  up  in  the  way  of  light  upon  the 
interesting  period  of  the  beginnings  of  Christianity.  The  income  of  the  Ex- 
ploration Fund  is  larger  this  year  than  ever  before,  but  it  is  rather  sad  to 
le«rn  that  British  occupation  imposes  more  difiiculties  in  the  work  of  explora- 
tion than  were  experienced  under  the  old  regime.  This  certainly  seems  to 
need  explination  at  the  hands  of  an  enlightened  government. 

Whilo  the  learned  explorers  are  thns  reverently  unearthing  precious 
fragments  which  may  throw  light  on  the  real  beginning  of  Christianity,  the 
ae^'is  of  the  Church  of  Rome  is  thrown  over  a  piece  of  miracle- mongering 
in  which  medissvalism  and  modem  science  are  oddly  mixed  up.  The 
Christmas  number  of  the  PJiotogra/m,  a  photographic  monthly ,t  gives  two  repro- 
ductions of  the  *  Holy  Shroud  of  Turin,'  on  which  it  is  stated  a  picture  of 
the  body  of  Jesus  Christ  in  miraculously  impressed.  This  winding-sheet, 
which  belongs  to  the  King  of  Italy,  was  recently  photographed,  when  the 
image,  which  had  not  previously  been  distinct,  became  clearly  visible  on  the 
negative,  and  prelates  and  nobles  flocked  to  investigate  the  details.  As  far  as  the 
photographs  are  concerned,  ^/letr  genuineness  is  vouched  for  by  the  signatures 
of  an  Archbishop  and  the  President  of  the  Committee  of  Sacred  Art— but 
the  original  ?  Well  the  Pope  says  it  is  a  miracle ;  the  world  is  still  saying — P 
It  does  not  appear  that  the  Psychical  Research  Society  is  going  to  send  Dr. 
Hodgson  to  investigate  and  report,  but  then,  princes,  priests  and  nobles  are 
interested  in  ihis  phenomenon  and  the  photographs  are  being  sold  at  a 
good  price  for  a  goo  1  object — to  wit  the  restoration  of  Turin  Cathedral — 
and  what  more  would  yon  have  P 

In  the  Times  and  elsewhere  the  Ritualistic  controversy  continues  to 
rage.     In  these  periodic  outbursts  of  feeling  we  seem  to  have  an   indication 


•  Murray,  6s. 

f  The  Photogram,  Limited,  London,  6d. 
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that  the  passions  which  lighted  the  fires  of  Smith  field  and  directed  the  Massa- 
cre oC  St.  Bartholemew  are  not  yet  dead  in  humanity,  even  if  they  manifest 
bac  as  shadows  of  their  former  selves.  **  Even  in  their  ashes  live  their  wonted 
fires  "  and  there  is  plenty  of  scope  for  Theosophists  in  the  West  as  well  as  in 
the  East  to  help  in  breaking  down  the  barriers  of  creed.  It  were  well  if  we 
had  more  able  voices  like  that  of  the  Bishop  of  Bipon,  who  has  recently  been 
telling  us  that  '*  the  future  of  the  world  does  not  belong  to  sectarianism/'  that 
••  the  religion  of  the  future  will  be  neither  Protestant  nor  Catholic,  but 
simply  Christian,"  and  by  Christian  I  judge  that  he  includes  more  than  per- 
haps the  term  implies  to  a  non- western  reader,  for  he  says, "  the  separating 
dogmas  of  the  Churches  will  fall  oif  as  autumn  leaves  before  the  fresh  winds 
of  God. — Men  wUI  not  grieve  to  see  the  old  things  go,  for  a  larger  faith 
will  be  theirs ;  they 

"  WiU  not  think  God's  world  will  fall  apart 
Because  we  tear  a  parchment  more  or  less." 

These  are  the  views  that  Theosophisls  would  fain  see  dominating  the 
leaders  of  religious  thought,  and  it  is  an  inspiring  reflection  that  even  the 
most  insignificant  of  us  can  help  to  make  the  mental  atmosphere  in  which 
snch  thought  can  grow  and  flourish. 

A.  B.  0. 


NEW  ZEALAND   SECTION. 

The  Auckland  Branch  held  its  annual  meeting  on  November  4th.  The 
Secretary  reported  an  increase  in  membership  during  the  year,  the  number 
on  the  roll  being  now  35.  The  B»eport  also  showed  that  public  lectures  were  deli- 
vered every  Sunday  ;  that  "  The  Secret  Doctrine"  class  is  held  every  Tuesday 
evening;  on  Wednesday  evenings  an  elementary  class  is  held  for  beginners  ; 
on  alternate  Thursday  evenings  a  class  is  held  for  the  study  of  the  Bible ; 
Friday  evenings  are  alternately  occupied  by  the  H.  P.  B.  training-class  and 
theBhagavad  GliA  class  ;  and  on  Saturday  evenings  an  "At  home"  is  usually 
held.  The  record  of  lectures  delivered  shows  that  there  were  eleven  workers 
in  this  direction.  Mr.  S.  Stuart  was  re-elected  President,  Mr.  W,  Will  (West 
St.  Newton,  Auckland)  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Wellington  Branch  was  held  on  Nov,  3rd. 
The  Treasurer's  Report  was  read  and  adopted.  A  fair  amount  of  literature 
was  sold  dnring  the  year.  The  Secretary  reported,  with  pleasure,  a  better 
attendance  at  the  "  Secret  Doctrine  "  class,  and  also  at  the  qjass  for  general 
study.  The  latter  is  attended  also  by  visitors,  by  whom  also  the  Lending 
Library  is  taken  advantage  of.  The  hour  of  the  Sunday  public  meeting  has 
been  altered  from  S  p.m.  to  7  p.m.,  during  the  summer  months,  with  hopes 
that  the  evening  hour  may  suit  the  public  better,  and  the  members  too, 
daring  the  hot  weather.  The  following  officers  were  elected  f(ir  the  ensuing 
year.  Mrs.  Bichmond,  President :  Mr.  L.  Johnstone  (62B, Willis  St.,  Welling, 
ton)  Secretary. 

The  activity  at  Nelson  continues,  Mrs.  Aiken  goes  on  with  her  fortnightly 
Lectnres  and  the  group  has  commenced  the  study  of  'The  Key  to  Theosophy.' 
It  has  been  decided  that  the  third  Annual  Convention  of  this  Section  shall 
be  held  at  Christchurch,  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  30th  and  31st  December. 

Begarding  the  **  Eumi  "  mentioned  two  months  ago,  a  Maori  correspond- 
ent writers :  *  The  Kumukumu  was  an  amphibian,  and  divided  honors  with  the 
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Tuaiara  (Lizard)  and  the  Moa,  as  being  the  earliest  in  their  respective  classes 
of  the  \vorl(i*s   creatures — Amphibian,   Keptilcj  Bird.    The   fish  he  augured 

was  their  pr  ('i;i*niLor." 

JS'ovcnt^htr  18^8. 


IRcviews. 


mlle.  menant  on  the  parsis. 

The  Indian  Parbis  have  no  more  devoted  and  enthusiastic  friend  in  the 
world  than  the  gifted  daughter  of  that  great  Oriental  scholar,  M.  Menant  of 
the  Institute,  who,  covered  with  honors,  is  passing  a  screen  old  age  in  the  bosom 
of  his  family  in  the  Rue  Madame,  Paris.     It  was  the  rare  good  fortune  of  the 
writer  to  meet  her,  two  years  ago,  in  her  own  home,  and  his  own  love  for  the 
Persian  exiles  proved  the  best  passport  to  her  friendly   regard.    The  office 
of  private  secretary  to  her  aged  parent  is  filled  by  her  with  conspicuous  abilitj 
and  bhe  seems  perfectly  at  home  in  all  the  details  of  the  branch  of  Oriental 
lorn  to  which  he  devotes  himself.     At  the  same  time  the  mutual  trust  and 
affection  existing  between  the  two  is  beautiful   to  witness.     Mlle,  Menant  has 
conferred  a  great  boon  on  the  Parsis  by  the  writing  of  a  comprehensive  history 
of  the  ZoroasLrian  communities  of  India  which,  we  sincerely  trust,  may  be 
the    forerunner   of  an   epoch  of  more  dignified  literary   and    archsBlogical 
activity  than  has  hitherto   characterized  them.     With  everything  ready,  in 
the  form  of  cultivated  practical  intelligence,  command  of  capital,  and  habits 
of  enterprise,  the  Parsis  have  been  culpably  supine  as  regards  research  int-o 
their  religious   history,  and  thus  brought  reproach  upon  themselves.    This 
has  been  due,  more  than  otherwise,  to  ignorance  of  the  way  in  which  to  push 
their  energies  so  as  to  get  at  the  tru&h  about  their  scriptures  and  their  inspired 
teuchers.    Massacre,  pillage,  vandalism,  exile,  and  the  struggle  for  wealth  have 
caused  them  to  hold  back  from  researches  in   the  lauds  of  their  forefathers 
which  would  have  yielded  them  priceless  results.    Their  greatest  literary 
benefactors  have  been  foreigners  who,  like  Mile.  Menant,  have  with  infinite 
pains  picked  up  the  tangled  threads  of  their  history  and  woven  them  together 
on  the  loom  of  their  own  genius.     At  a  recent  sitting  of  the  French  Academy, 
M,  PeiTOt  presented  a  copy  of  Mlle.  Menant's  **  Les  Parses,"  just   brought 
ouL  under  the  auspices  of  the  Musee  Giiimet  and  dedicated  to  her  father.     It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  it  may  soon  be  translated  by  the  Ervad  Jivanji  J.  Modi, 
and  published  by  the  Parsi  Punchayet  of  Bombay.  0. 


LA  PHILOSOPIilE  ESOTERIQUE  DE  L*  INDE. 

Biibu  J.  0.  Chatterji,  F.  T.  S.,  known  extensively  in  Europe  and  America 
as  the  >oung  Bramachariu  Bodhabhikshu,  a  fine  scholar,  excellent  teacher  and 
geuileman  of  unblemished  character,  has  been  doing  valuable  work  in  trana- 
iaiiiig  sumo  of  the  Upanishads  with  Mr.  Mead,  writing  good  articles  in 
Ltuij'er  and  leotunug  to  private  classes  and  public  audiences  in  Western 
aiids.  He  IS  now  oil  his  way  home  to  Calcutta  on  a  visit  to  his  family,  and 
after  this  is  over  wi  1  return  to  the  fields  of  labor  in  which  he  has  already  done 
such  good  sei,  ice.  At  Brussels,  in  May  last,  he  gave  a  course  of  lectures 
on  *'  The  Esotci  ic  Philosophy  of  India,"  which  made  so  deep  an  impression 
that  ttiey  have  uten  translated  into  French  and  published  at  Brussels  by  a 
member  of  our  fciociety.  The  topics  discussed  were :  The  Constitution  of  the 
human  being ;  the  relative  survival  of  the  principles  which  compose  man  ; 
Analysis  of  things j  the  Processus  of    Universal  Manifestation;   the  same 
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incindtng  Reincarnation,  Karma,  aud  the  Palh  of  Perfection  or  the 
Perfect  Way.  The  author  and  his  translator  have  conjointly  produced  an 
xnstmctive,  eloquent  and  useful  text  book  of  Eastern  Philosophy. 


An  Italian  translation  of  "  The  Self  and  Its  Sheaths,"  by  Signer  Decio 
Calvari,  F.  T.  S.,  is  just  received.  The  work  is  accompanied  by  a  glossary 
of  Theosophic  terms  and  is  creditable  in  all  respects,  alike  to  the  translator 
wad  printers. 

COLONIAL  DIARIES.* 

Our  thanks  are  due  to  Hoe  &  Co.,  for  various  samples  of  their  Colonial 
Diaries  for  1899.  They  are  well  gotten  up,  and  contain  much  valuable 
iirfonaation* 


MAGAZINES. 

In  The  Theos(^hic(d  Beview  for  November,  A.  M.  Glass  presents  a  hope- 
ful outlook  concerning  the  progress  of  modern  science,  in  his  paper  entitled 
"  Scientific  Speculations  on  Life."  Mr.  Mead's  concluding  chapter  on  •*  Sybil- 
lists  and  Sybillines,"  gives  some  very  important  quotations  on  the  subject 
of  sacrifices.  Mrs.  Cooper-Oakley  continues  her  striking  "  Incidents  in  the 
Life  of  Count  St.  Germain" — an  especially  valuable  compilation.  Dr.  A.  A. 
Welk,  in  his  paper  on  "  Social  Utopias  "  calls  attention  to  some  questions 
that  cry  loudly  to  humanity  of  the  present  age  for  solution.  He  says :  "  The 
true  problem  of  political  economy  at  the  present  time  is,  how  to  prevent  the 
wealtii  of  the  community  from  flowing  together  into  the  hands  of  a  small 
minority,  leaving  all  the  rest  dependent  on  them  for  the  necessaries  of  life.'* 
He  tells  us  that  "the  rapidity  of  the  fall  [or  flow]  is  daily  increasing,'*  and, 
•*  That  something  must  be  done  to  check  it,  instead  of  merely  standing  with 
folded  hands  helplessly  watching  the  ruin  approaching,  is  growing  equally 
dear.  What  is  to  be  done  is  not  yet  so  clear."  Evidently  as  he  further  sug- 
gests, "our  new  world,  if  it  ever  comes,  will  form  the  nation  into  a  true 
family,  a  Brotherhood  of  Man,  in  which  all  share  alike  in  labour  and  in  profit." 
Dr.  WeUs  does  not  accept  all  the  schemes  of  the  modern  socialists,  but  believes 
in  affording  free  scope  for  human  individuality.  We  must  quote  one  more 
sentence,  which  is  this:  "  Constitutions  may  give  equality  but  they  cannot 
give  Love,  and  it  is  but  Love  which  is  the  *  fulfilling  of  the  Law.' "  How  best 
to  promote  this  true  Brotherhood  is  the  grand  question  which  should  appeal 
to  each  one  of  us. 

Next,  Mrs.  Beeant,  in  her  "  Problems  of  Religion,**  No.  III.,  writes  on 
**  Freewill  and  Necessity,"  in  her  own  logical  and  masterly  style,  showing 
how  Tnsui  may,  if  he  chooses,  evolve  out  of  the  bondage  of  necessity,  into  the 
regions  of  the  higher  will,  thus  becoming  more  and  more  free.  Miss  Hard- 
castle  presents  some  historical  ideas  on  *'  SabsBanism,*'  and  Mr.  Lead  beater 
gives  us  the  first  portion  of  an  instructive  essay  on  "  Clairvoyance,**  which 
will  be  read  with  interest.  Mr.  Mead  follows  this  with  a  critical  essay  on 
"The  Key  of  Truth:  A  Manual  of  the  Paulician  Church  of  Armenia,"  by 
Fred*  C.  Conybeare,  m.a.  The  central  idea  of  the  manual  is  that  "  Jesus  was 
bom  a  man,  and  that  it  was  not  until  his  *  baptism,*  at  thirty  years  of  age, 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  descended  upon  him  and  he  became  Christ  or  anointed. 
Further,  that  all  Christians  should  set  before  themselves  as  a  goal,  the  reach- 
ing of  this  stage  of  spiritual  illumination,  becoming  in  like  manner  '  Christs.'  " 

*  Hoe  &  Cot,  5,  Stringer's  Street,  Madras. 
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Mercury  has  as  a  frontispiece  a  good  portrait  of  George  £.  Wright,  tlie 
energetic  President  of  the  Chicago  Branch.  This  issue  opens  with  a  confcina- 
ation  of  Mrs.  Besant's  excellent  Chicago  lecture  on  "  Clairvoyance  and  Men* 
tal  Healing.**  **  How  Theosophy  Helps  in  Daily  Life/'  is  a  useful  and  very 
practical  article,  by  Hattie  Randolph.  The  continued  paper  on  "  Ancient 
Religious  of  America,'  by  A.  H.  T.,  treats  of  the  Toltecs  and  Aztecs,  whose 
history  is  full  of  interest.  "  The  Dream  Consciousness/'  by  May  Barlow 
Barber,  contains  a  variety  of  matter  illustrative  of  this  important  subject. 

TJie  Theoaophic  Gleaner  for  December  has  a  brief  but  interesting  biogra- 
phical sketch  of  the  late  Sri  Maji,  with  portrait,  followed  by  the  concladin^^ 
portion  of  D.  D.  Writer's  paper  on  **  llie  Destination  of  Man  and  the  Law  of 
his  Being,''  and  sundry  reprints  from  our  current  literature. 

The  Brahmavddin  for  November  contains  an  editorial  on  "  Love  and 
Eealization,"  and  one  of  S  wami  Abhayananda's  Chicago  lectures  on  "  Woman," 
which  has  some  valuable  ideas. 

In  Theosophy  in  Australasia,  November,  Mr.  Studd  replies  to  some  criti- 
cisms on  his  former  article,  "  The  Higher  Self,"  another  instalment  of 
"  Among  the  Philistines  "  appears,  and  the  full  text  of  Professor  Grookes' 
superb  Presidential  Address  which  was  delivered  before  the  British  Associa- 
tion is  given. 

The  December  Journal  of  the  Maha-Bodhi  Society  contains  a  hrief  biogra- 
phical sketch  of  Bhikshu  N.  Saddhananda,  a  continued  article  on  "  Nirvana/' 
and  an  English  translation  of  a  Chinese  biography  of  the  lives  of  the  two  in- 
troducers of  Buddhism  into  China,  together  with  some  reprints. 

The  Buddhist,  for  November,  treats  of  "  Education  in  Ceylon/*  in  an  in- 
structive manner,  gives  further  instalments  of  "  Buddhism  in  Ceylon/'  *•  The 
Buddhist  Controversy  **  (at  Pantura  in  1873),  and  **  Buddhism  and  India. 
C.  W.  G.  writes  on  **  Missionary  Alarm  at  Buddhist  Activity." 

U  Idee  Tlisosophique — our  plucky  little  Belgian  periodical — has  reached 
the  end  of  its  first  volume  and  is  ready  to  pass  on  to  its  second.  The  Edi- 
tor congratulates  bis  colleagues  and  friends  on  the  fact  that,  despite  all 
obstacles,  he  has  been  Hble  to  print  and  dispose  of  an  average  Edition  of  1,100 
copies,  and  to  improve  the  form  and  increase  the  contents  of  the  paper.  He 
marks  the  event  in  question  by  giving  a  translation  of  a  complete  pamphlet  of 
Mrs.  Besant's,  "  An  Introduction  to  Theosophy."  Our  sincere  good  wishes 
go  to  the  self-denying,  earnest  Editor,  M.  Octave  Berger. 

Teosofia  ( Rome)  for  November  contains  much  interesting  matter.  **  Will 
and  Desire, "  by  Seiior  Calvari  and  "  Reincarnation, "  by  Doctor  Pascal  are 
continued  from  the  October  number. 

The  Vdlian,  in  its  December  issue,  gives  among  its  replies  to  question, 
some  valuable  information  concerning  the  "Shakers/'  or,  as  they  originally 
called  themselves,  "  The  United  Society  of  Believers." 

Revue  Theosophique  Fran^ise  for  November,  is  mostly  made  up  of 
translations  of  useful  Theososphical  Essays  from  the  English  originals. 
Dr.  Pascal  contributes  a  scholarly  article  on  **  Prehistoric  Races  *'  the  materials 
being  largely  drawn  from  Mr.  Scott  Elliott's  "  The  Story  of  Atlantis/'  The 
French  version  of  "  Secret  Doctrine  "  runn  on  as  smoothly  as  ever.  We  are 
glad  to  see  that  Commandant  Courmes's  health  is  a  little  better  than  it  was. 

Theosophischer  Wegvoeiser  (November).  This  number  of  Arthur  Weber's 
Grerman  Monthly  opens  with  an  article  on  "  Theosophy  and  the  Theosophical 
Teachings  "  (from  Lotasbliithen,  1893). 
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Theosopby  is  divine  wisdom  that  can  neitlier  be  taught  nor  leamt.  The 
theosophical  teachings  only  open  and  show  the  way  leading  to  the  recogni- 
tion of  truth  or  divine  self-knowledge.  A  paper,  called  "  The  Temple  of 
Wisdom  »•  contains  sentences  of  Karl  von  Eckartshausen.  It  says,  that 
vnUy  ia  the  great  law,  ruling  in  the  halls  of  wisdom.  Whosoever 
accomplishes  this  eternal  law,  becomes  a  member  of  the  society  of  the 
good  that  are  living  within  the  temple  of  wisdom.  The  way  to  it  is  shown 
in  the  article  following,  entitled  "  Know  Thyself "  (by  C.  T.  Gliickselig). 
Dr.  Pranz  Hartraann  contributes  an  important  article  about  "The 
Truth  •  of  the  *  Theo«ophical  Society  *  in  Germany."  External  form  and 
historical  documents  are  not  decisive  in  this  matter.  The  true  Theosophical 
Society  is  composed  of  those  who  care  for  the  light  of  wisdom  more  than  for 
the  form,  in  which  it  is  to  become  manifest.  This  liuht  is  nobody's  invention 
or  creation  and  no  one  is  excluded  from  it  e.xcept  by  his  own  ignorance.  It 
has  found  its  expression  at  all  time»  in  different  forms  and  organisations  and 
one  of  these  is  the  Theosophical  Society  in  Germany.  In  that  Society  it  will 
manifest  itself  as  long  as  the  spirit  of  tolerance  prevails  therein.  The 
number  is  completed  by  aphorisms,  reports  about  the  theosophical  move- 
ment, literary  notes,  questions  and  answers,  etc. 

(This  winter  Dr.  Hartmann  is  making  a  lecture  tour  through  Austria. 
He  will  visit  Graz,  Vienna,  Briinn.  Budapest,  Prague  and  Linz.  The  work  in 
Germany  is  progressing.  We  send  greetings  to  all  working  in  theosophical 
lines.  Teaching  nothing  as  dogma,  criticising  neither  persons,  nor  parties, 
prescribing  actions  to  nobody,  let  us  stand  firm,  avoid  controversy,  and 
continue  work.)  •  A.  W. 

Leifsic  Inselst&asse  245. 

The  November  iS^opfcirt,  (Madrid)  continues  the  translation  of  "  The  Esoteric 
Character  of  the  Evangelists,"  by  H  P.  B.  The  scholarly  article  on  the  Gensis 
of  Things  by  Sefior  Soria  y  Mata  is  continued  in  this  number.  Form  in 
the  mineral  kingdom  is  discussed  in  its  relation  to  polarity.  The  positive- 
negative  or  masculine-feminine  forces  inherent  in  matter  are  shown  to  be 
at  the  basis  of  crystallography.  An  intermediate  type  is  discovered.  The 
crystal  form  varies  as  the  Father,  Mother  or  Son  principle  predominates. 

Translations  of  **  Our  Theosophic  Ancestry, "  by  Mrs.  Cooper-Oakley,  and 
another  detachment  of  Platonic  philosophy  make  altogether  a  very  attractive 
number. 

The  Octoljer  number  of  Bolder,  (Ohristiania)  contains^  valuable  articles 
on  "  Esoteric  Christianity,'*  "  Individuality  and  Personality,  '*  "The  Mental 
Plane'*  (a  translation  from  *' Ancient  Wisdom,'*)  Yoga  in  its  relation  to  religion, 
Ac. 

Lotus  Bluihen,  by  Dr.  Hartmann,  again  makes  its  appearance,  with  trans- 
lations from  the  Gitk,  the  Teaching  of  Paracelsus,  &c. 

Theosophia  (Amsterdam)  contains  articles  on  "  The  School  of  Pythago- 
ras," by  Lorenzo,  translations  from  the  "Outer  Court  "  and  "  Theosophy  and 
its  Evidences.''  There  are  valuable  articles  from  the  pens  of  Johan  van 
]l£anen,  Sincero  and  others. 

Number  4  of  Philadelphia,  the  new  Buenos  Ayres  Theosophical  maga- 
zine, 18  received.    It  is  conducted  in  the  Spanish   language— as  our  readers 
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already  know-~-and  has  a  wide  field  of  usefulness  amoug  Spanish -speaking 
Americans, 

The  TJpanisliad  Artlia  Dipikd  is  a  monthly  publication  in  Tamil,  oondact- 
ed  by  Mr.  A.  Siva  Bow,  F.  T.  S.,  containing  the  principal  Upanishads  with 
Advaita,  Yisishtadvaita,  and  Dvaita  Bhishyas.    The   first  number  nnder 
review,  has  32  pages,  and  contains  the  first  verse  of  the  I's^v&syopanishad 
with  the  three  commentaries  in  Tamil,  and  the  beginning  of  the  second  verse. 
Mr.  Siva  Bow  uses  in  the  journal  the  Devanagari  type  for  the  text  of  the 
Upanishad  and  for  the  Sanskrit  words  which  occur  in  the  commentaries. 
There  is  an    introduction   in   this  number  which  gives  the]  purport  of  the 
rsuvasyopanishad,  as  well  as  of  the  three  leading  Bh^shyas,  viz.,  Advaita  of 
Sri  Sankard<;h&rya,   Visisht^vaita  of  Sri  BAmAnuja,  Dvaita  of  Sri  Madhvi- 
ch&rya.     The  Tamil  rendering  is  very  liberal,  even   the  grammatical  terms 
which  occur  in  the  commentaries  are  not  left  without  being  translated  into 
Tamil.    Of  course  it  is  a  gigantic  undertaking.    It  would  cover,  we  believe, 
2  or  3  issues  more  to  complete  this  small  Upanishad,  lak,  with  18  verses.     To 
complete  the  ten  principal   Upanishads  with  the  commentaries  in  Tamil    it 
would  take  nearly   ten  yearj.    If  Mr.  Siva  Bow  makes  the  Journal  a  fort- 
nightly instead  of  a  monthly,  or  if  he  adds  some  forms  more  he  can  accom- 
plish the  work  within  five    years.    Instead  of  using  Devanagari  type  if  be 
should  use  the   Grantha  characters  for  the  Sanskrit   words,  the  jonrnal 
would  be  studied  more  easily    by  the  public,  as  most   men    in  the   villages 
do  not  know  Devanagari.    Moreover,  the  Grantha  characters  are  more  like 
Tamil  in  appearance,  and  their  use  would  avoid  the  inevitable  mistakes 
which  are  made  by  the  illiterate  Devanagari  compositors  of  Southern  IndtaN 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  all  the  patriotic  gentlemen  in  the  Tamil  country 
will  encourage  the  laudable  undertaking  of  Mr.  Siva  Bow,  who  baa  atarted 
this  journal  out  of  mere  love  of  the  Yedd^nta  doctrine. 

We  also  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  Englith  Theosophist,  edited,  by 
W.  A.  Bulmer,  the  PrabuddJia  BlidraUx  and  the  Arya  Bala  Bodhinif^^th^  latter 
being  too  late  for  review. 


CUTTINGS  AND  COMMENTS. 

**  Thoughts,  like  the  pollen  of  flowers,  leave  one  brain  and  fasten  to  another." 

Mr.  Stead,  in  his  /Review  o/ /Reviews,  (or 'November ^ 
Moving'  referring  to  the  Tsar*s  proclamation  which  a.sk$  for 
Towards  national  co-operation  to  secure  peace  says,  it  "affords 
Peace.  an  opportunity  of  simply  transcedent  importance,"  and, 

further  : — "  The  welfare  of  the  whole  wide  world  for 
many  generations  is  involved  in  the  response  given  to  his  proposal. 
There  is  imniinent  danger  that  for  lack  of  an  adequate  popular  demon- 
stration in  its  favour,  his  chivalrous  effort  may  fall  to  the  ground  and 
bear  no  fruit.  •  *  •  If  ever  there  was  a  time  when  the  peoples  should 
bestir  themselves,  now  is  the  time  and  this  is  the  opportunity." 

He  urges  people  everywhere  to  hold  public  meetings,  pass  resolu- 
tions and  appeal  to  the  press  and  the  pulpit  in  aid  of  this  most  noble 
and  needful  cause. 

What  to  do. 

Those  who  wish  to  help  in  this  campaign  of  peace  are  urged  to-* 

I.    Speak  to  their  friends  about  it. 
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a.  Call  upon  or  write  to  the  most  influential  men  or  wom^n  in 
the  neighbourhood,  urging  them  to  action. 

3.  Write  a  letter  to  the  local  newspaper  calling  attention  to  the 
war  against  war,'  and  asking  the  editor  to  support  the  cause. 

4.  Endeavour  to.  secure  the  passing  of  a  resolution  in  its  favour 
by  any  association  with  which  they  are  connected,  and  see  that  a 
report  of  the  resolution  is  duly  sent  to  the  local  press. 

5.  If  possible,  [induce  all  the  ministers  of  religion  to  press  the 
matter  upon  their  congregations. 

6.  Secure  the  holding  of  a  town's  meeting  called  by  requisition 
to  the  Mayor,  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  sympathy,  and  of  electing 
a  local  committee  to  co-operate  with  the  National  Organisation  for 
appeal  to  the  peoples. 

7.  Support,  if  possible,  by  subscription,  the  costs,  and 

8.  Think  seriously  every  day  if  only  for  one  moment,  with  that 
longing  wish  which  is  the  essence  of  effective  prayer,  that  the  hearts 
of  men  and  women  maybe  stirred,  and  the  present  opportunity  utilised 
for  the  deliverance  of  a  suffering  world  from  one  of  the  worst  scourges 
that  ever  afflicted  mankind. 

For  further  information  and  copies  of  the  Tsar's  Rescript,  apply 
to  the  /Review  of  Reviews  Office,  Mowbray  House,  Norfolk  Street, 
London  W .  C. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  recent  consecration  of  the 

Failure  of       new    Bishop   of  Calcutta,  the  sermon  was  preached  in 

Christian        St.    Paul's    Cathedral,    London,    by     the     Reverend 

Misiions.         H,   O.    Moore.     In   alluding   to  Christian  Missions  in 

India,  he  thougfht  it  might  be  said  that  they  were  a 
failure  and  might  as  well  be  abandoned.  But  they  could  not  determine 
as  to  the  secret  influences  that  were  at  work  in  maturing  the  labours 
to  the  glory  ol  Him  to  whi»m  a  thousand  years  were  as  but  one  day. 
But  the  mission  work  must  go  on,  even  if  it  seemed  to  fail,  utterly. 
Even  if  they  did  not  make  a  single  convert  in  a  hundred  years,  it  must 
still  go  on,  notwithstanding  the  disappointments. 

Mr.  C.  G*  Oyston,  in   a  letter  to  the   Editor  of 

Soul-  Mindy  our  valued  American  exchange,   relates  the  fol- 

communion       lowing  striking  experience   of  his  wife,    and  adds  that 

during  sleep.      '^  coincidence,  mental  collusion,  hallucination,  or   hyp* 

notic  suggestion  as  a  possible  explanation,  is  abso- 
lutely out  of  the  question  '': — 

"While  residing  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  during  the  winter  of  1888-89,  one 
morning  as  I  awoke,  my  wife  informed  me  that  she  had  visited   her  friend 

Mrs.  L ,  in  England,  durini?  sleep,  and  had  seen  her  lying  in  bed  ;  that  she 

arose,  threw  her  arms  round  my  wife's  neck,  and  pleaded  pathetically  to  be 
taken  with  her  to  Ohio ;  that  she  puslied  her  friend  back  on  the  bed  and 
exclaimed :  "  I  cannot  take  you  now,  Annie,  Indeed  I  cannot !  '*  I  gave  this 
narrative  only  a  passing  thought  at  the  tinie,  supposing  it  be  simply  a  dream  ; 
conseqaently  I  did  not  record  ihe  date.     However,   a  few  days  later  my  wife 

received  a  letter  from  Mrs.  L ,  in  which  were  these  words  ;     **  Yon  came 

to  m«*  the  other  night,  and  you  looked  so  beautiful  and  well.  I  begged  of  you 
to  take  me  with  you,  but  you  pushed  me  away  and  said  :  *  Not  yefc,  Annie ;  I 
c«nnot  take  yon  yet.'  This  letter  was  received  in  less  than  two  weeks  after 
ibe  occurrence  recorded,  and  before  any  possible  material  communication 
could  be  made." 
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The  The  portion  of  the  Buddha's  undoubted  bones  and 

Relicsof         ashes,  discovered  by  Mr.  Peppe,  near  Piprahwa,  in  the 
Buddha,         Basti  District,  early  this  year,  have  been  oflfered  by  the 

North-West  Provinces  Government  to  the  King  of 
Siam,  who  is  the  only  existing  Buddhist  monarch,  on  condition  that 
the  latter  offers  a  portion  of  the  relics  to  the  Buddhists  of  Burma 
and  Ceylon.  The  King  of  Siam  has  gratefully  accepted  the  offer  and 
deputed  a  Royal  Commissioner  to  receive  the  relics  this  month  in 
India.  The  portions  to  be  given  to  the  Burma  and  Ceylon  Buddhists 
will  be  made  over  hereafter  in  Bangkok  by  the  King  of  Siam,  to  the 
representatives  from  these  bodies. — Madras  Mail, 

* 

*  * 

We  make  the  following  extract  from  the   London 

Japanese         letter  of  the  Amriia  Bazar  Pairika,   The  writer  draws  a 

and  striking  comparison  between  the  Indians  and  the  Japa- 

Jndian  nese,  very  much    to  the  advantage  of  the  latter.     But 

Industries*       who   shall  say   that  the   criticism,   scathing  as  it  is,  is 

not  also  just  ? 

The  Japanese,  an  Oriental  nation  of  ekilled  handicraftsmen,  like  the 
Indians,  have  long  realized  that  machinery  and  steam  are  rapidly  destroying 
all  handicrafts,  and  they  bid  fair  to  rival  or  even  outstrip  European  indus- 
tries in  all  rhe  Asiatic  markets;  while  there  is  hardly  a  decent  home  in  £ii- 
rope  or  the  United  States  that  is  not  decorated  in  part  by  the  beautiful  loom- 
work,  nottery,  and  metal -work  of  the  enterprising  Japanese.  But  the  Japa- 
nese for  the  last  thirty  years  have  sent  their  cleverest  young  men  to  Europe 
and  the  United  States,  to  serve  years  on  and  in  the  best  workshops,  returning 
to  their  own  country  to  establish  iudustrips,  and  train  others  to  carry  them  on. 
This  is  not  so  with  the  best  youth  of  India.  They  come  to  this  country  (Eng- 
land) in  increasing  numbers ;  but  it  is  to  study  the  learned  professions,  «nd  not 
to  put  on  workmen's  garb,  and  stand  at  the  lathe  or  the  dye  vat.  It  is  the  best 
aritiocro^'ti  of  Japan  which  takes  the  lead  in  the  industrial  development  of  the 
country.  The  aristocracy  of  India,  the  great  caste  of  Brahmans,  does  nothing 
of  the  kind,  and  its  leaders  appear  to  be  more  interested  in  the  cutting-ofif  of 
Mr,  Tilak's  moustache  than  in  the  whole  industrial  future  of  India. — Indiaa^ 
Mirror. 

*  * 

B?^bu  P.  C.  Mukherji,  F.T.S,,  well  known  to  Theoso^ 

Excavifinn       phis^  readers  as  an  archae  ilo^ist,  h^s   been  ordered  to 

if  '     •  y  ^'il  T.-rai  \\-^   conrinne   the    work    of  excavation 

Ka    "'       '-•  "     '  .  D      F"hrer  .  -^  the  si' e  of  ancient 


1*.         '  <  •  I     t   V  cl  it. 


* 
*  # 

We  !e  irn  froai  Hie  Ceylon  Standard  that  a,  conven- 
tiori  of  the    local    nianacfers   of  Buddhist   schools  was 
Buddhist         held  at  the    Buddhist   Hall,   Pettah,    Colombo,    on  the 
Education         14th    of    December. — Mr.    A.    E.    Buultjens,    General 
in  Manager    cf  Buddhist   Schools,   occupyine    the   chair. 

Ceylon.  Reports  from  the   local  managers  of  about  68  schools 

were  read  and  adopted.  The  remarkable  increase  of 
this  work  ill  the  Island,  under  the  auspicee  of  the  Buddhist  Theoso- 
phical  Society  was  favourably  commented  on,  and  the  change  in  ten 
years,  from  6  schools  with  an  attendance  of  685  children,  and  a  grant- 
in-aid  of  only  Rs.  84,  to  the  present  condition — 79  schools  with  an 
attendance  of  9,280  children  and  a  grant  of  Rs,  22,  185  and  over — was 
considered  worthy  of  record. 

• 
*  * 
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As   a  remarkable  immunity  from  plague    was  ob- 
tained in  the  Baroda  State  where  the  disease  was  pre- 
Valuable         vailing,  which  resulted  in  its  sudden  and  rapid  decline 
Plague  and    total   disappearance  in  a  number  of  towns,   we 

Preventive.       publish  the  formula  there  used,  for   the    beiiefir  of  the 

public.  Each  pill  contains,  quinine  gr.s,  2,  camphor 
gr.  J,  ipecacuanha  gr.|^,  and  carbolic  acid  m.  j.  One  pill  should  be 
taken  in  the  morning  and  one  in  the  evening.  Asa  prophylactic  these 
pills  seem  to  be,  according  to  published  statistics,  much  superior  to 
inoculation,  which  sometimes  produces  unpleasant  results. 

«  * 

We  shall  esteem  it  a  great   favour  if  any  of  our 

readers,  who  have  back  numbers  ot  the    Vdhan  which 

Wafiied^         they  do  not  propose   to  bind,    will  send  us  ihe  follow- 

copies  of         ing,  viz.<t    1st  Series — Nos.  15  and  16;  Vol.  Ill,  No.  8  ; 

"  Vdhan:'        and    Vol.  VI.  No.  I.,  as  we  need    them  to  bind  lor  the 

Adyar  Library.     An  equivalent  for  any  or  all  of  these, 

will  be  returned  if  desired. 

* 
*  * 

The  oft-repeated  coincidences  which  have  forced 

Fatality  us  to  recognize   that  events  of  real  importance  to  the 

of  Theosophical  Society  usually  happen  on  the  7th,  17th 

Numbers'        .and  27111  days  of  the  month,    prepare  us  all  to  concede 

the  possibility  that  a  like  fatefulness,  for  good  or  ill,  may 
exist  in  the  cases  of  other  societies,  families  and  individuals.  For 
instance,  we  have  the  very  recent  one  of  the  death  of  Mrs.  Hudson, 
professionally  known  as  Miss  May  Habgood,  in  Australia,  as  the 
sequel  to  a  train  of  events  associated  with  the  number  13. 

The  following  brief  extract  from  an    article  in  the   Indian  Daily 
News  will  illustrate  this  point : 

'*As  regards  the  dates  of  these  occurrences  and  the  incidence  of  the  fateful 
nnmber  13,  the  circumstances  are  almost  without  a  parallel.  They  wonld 
almost  bid  ua  believe  that  they  are  beyond  the  pale  of  mere  coincidence. 
When  Mr.  Hudson  sailed  from  Colombo  in  the  spring  to  go  to  London  in 
search  of  a  company,  the '  dfltte  was  the  13th  of  May.  He  arrived  in  London 
on  the  Slat  of  May,  the  same  combination  of  figures  inverted.  On  the  1 3th 
of  June,  just  13  days  after  Mr.  Hudson  arrived  in  England,  the  accident 
happened  to  his  little  son.  The  Policeman  who  picked  him  up  from  the 
pavement  was  No.  13  of  his  Division ;  the  cab  in  which  Mr.  Hudson  conveyed 
the  child  to  the  hospital  was  No.  13.  The  child  was  blind  for  13  days  after 
his  accident.  On  returning  to  Australia  with  his  wife  and  children,  Mr.  Hud- 
son, who  had  written  for  rooms  in  an  hotel  in  Adelaide,  found  that  No.  13 
had  been  reserved  for  him.  When  leaving  for  India  for  his  present  tour,  the 
ship  sailed  on  the  13tb  of  October.  On  arriving  at  Colombo,  Mr.  Hudson 
changed  into  the  s.  s.  Vaktta  to  come  on  to  Calcutta.  He  had  engaged 
berth  No.  12  for  himself;  curiously  enough,  however,  this  berth  was  swamp- 
ed by  a  sea  that  came  aboard  through  the  open  port,  and  Mr.  Hudson  hnd 
in  consequence,  to  sleep  in  berth  No.  13.  The  sad  news  of  Mrs.  Hudson's 
death  was  brought  him  by  a  wire  arriving  here  on  the  13th  of  November. 
Mrs.  Hudson's  birthday  is  the  13th  of  December.  Surely  a  more  startling 
eeqaence  of  events  has  never  been  heard  of." 

Only  while  writing  the  above  paragraph  has  it  occurred  to  us  that 
the  new  gallery  of  the  Western  Section  of  the  Adyar  Library  was  only 
finished  and  the  first  of  the  books  moved  in,  on  the  17th  November 
last,  the  twenty-third  anniversary  of  the  Inauguration  of  the  President* 
Founder  at  Mott  Memorial  Hall,  New  York,  on  the  17th  November 
1875.    We  bad  hoped  to  move  in  a  month  earlier,  but  the  unusually 
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prolonged  season  of  the  rains  prevented   the  masons  and  carpenters 
from  fioisbing  their  work  sooner  than  they  did. 

* 
*  • 

Witch-hunting    in     modern    times    is   beset  with 

Modern  difficulties.  A  woman  in  South   Africa  was  being  perse- 

witch'  cuted  for  causing  the  death  of  one  of   her   neighbour's 

hunting.         children   by   means   of   witchcraft,    and    through    the 

instrumentality  of  a  wolf,  but  suit  was  brought  against 
her  persecutor  by  the  District  Commissioner,  Mr.  A.  D.  CampbeiU 
and  the  Magistrate  found  the  prisoner  guilty  and  sentenced  him  to 
pay  a  fine  of  ;(^5,  or  to  suffer  imprisonment  two  months.  Hereafter 
the  Mashona  man,  Chiziba,  will  probably  beware  of  witch-hunting. 
The  woman  whom  he  had  denounced  as  a  witch  had  been  ostracised 
aad  nearly  starved.  The  ancient  method  of  fixing  the  guilt  upon 
the  accused  party,  as  practised  by  the  old  Saxons,  was  to  have  the 
acfCused  **  plunge  his  or  her  hand  into  a  basin  of  boiling  water  and 
bring  out  a  stone  from  the  bottom.*'  If  the  hand  suffered  no  injury 
the  person  was  supposed  to  be  innocent,  but  if  the  skin  should  peel  off 
the  guilt  was  certain. 

*  « 

Rubies,    sapphires,  topazes  and  emery  powder  are 

Superstition      simply   different   forms    of  the     mineral,   Corundum. 

concerning       From  a  notice  in  the  Times  of  India ^  of  a  recent  mono- 

rubies.  graph  on  "Corundum,"  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Holland,  a.r.c-s., 

who   is,   at  present,    Deputy   Superintendent   of    the 

Geological   Survey  of   India,   we  extract   the   following   concerning 

certaifi  Hindu  superstitions : 

"  The  world  derived  its  love  of  precious  stones  from  the  East :  and  in  the 
East  rubies  and  sapphires  were  originally  venerated  because  they  were 
thought  to  possess  supernatural  attributes.  The  Hindus  believed  that  a 
ruby,  when  thrown  into  a  hundred  times  its  bulk  of  milk,  turned  the  liquid 
a  brilliant  red  ;  that  it  would  make  the  lotua  bud  to  blossom ;  and  that  after 
exposure  tx>  the  rising  sun  it  would  flood  a  whole  bouse  with  effulgent  crim- 
son light.  A  stoue  of  perfect  colour  and  lustre  was  considered  to  bring  its 
possessor  wealth,  success,  and  long  life,  and  the  Hindu  classics  are  full  oC 
^ries  of  the  great  prices  paid  for  flawless  spechn^ns.  Many  of  the  auper- 
stitiona  connected  with  the  ruby  still  survive  in  [ndia,  and  among  these  may 
be  mentionea  the  belief  that  *  rubies  grow  in  the  heads  of  serpents,*  who  use 
them  to  illumine  the  plac?e  where  they  search  for  food,  thus  attracting  insects 
by  the  light.  Sapphires,  too,  were  supposed  to  have  their  own  peculiar 
qualities.  There  was  a  fancy  that  they  were  exceptionally  cold  to  the  touch, 
aad  for  that  reason  they  were  thought  to  have  the  power  of  *  extinguishing 
fire,  and  of  curing  fever,  inflammation,  and  evil  passions.'  A.  particular 
variety  was  held  to  bring  fame,  so  that  the  fortunate  possessor  of  both  rubies 
and  sapphires  was  fairly  sure  of  the  joys  of  this  world/* 

• 
•  # 

At  the  meeting   of  the    International  Congress  of 

Our  Zoology  at  Cambridge,  August  23rd,  Sir  John  Lubbock, 

popular  in  his  presidential  address,   showed  that  there   was 

tpnorance.        a  very  wide  field  in  natural    science  yet   undiscovered, 

especially  in  regard  to  the  habits  of  the  common  spe- 
cies  of  animals,  fishes  and  insects.  He  said  :— •'  What  a  wonderful 
thing  it  would  be  for  mankind  if  we  could  stop  the  enormous  expend!- 
ture  on  engines  for  the  destruction  of  life  and  property  and  spend  the 
tenth,  the  hundredth,  even  the  thousandth  part  00  acientific  progress/ 
in  closing  his  interesting  discourse  he  said  ; 
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"We  know  little  about  our  own  senses — how  we  see  and  hear,  taste  or 
smell,  and  naturally  even  Jess  about  those  of  other  animals.  They  are  no 
doubt  in  eome  cases  much  acnter  than  ours,  aud  have  different  limits.  Ani- 
mals certainly  hear  sounds  which  are  beyond  the  range  of  our  ears.  I  have 
shown  that  they  perceive  the  ultra-violet  rays  which  are  invisible  to  us.  As 
white  light  consists  of  a  combination  of  the  primary  colours  this  suggests 
haieresting  colour  problems.  Many  animals  possess  organs  apparently  of 
sense  and  richly  supplied  with  nerves  which  jet  appear  to  have  no  relation 
to  any  sense  known  to  us.  They  perceive  sounds  whicli  are  inaudible  to  us  ; 
they  see  sights  which  are  not  visible  to  us ;  they  perhaps,  possess  sensations 
of  which  we  have  no  conceptions.  The  familiar  world  which  surrounds  us 
most  be  a  totally  different  place  to  other  animals.  To  them  it  may  be  full  of 
music  which  we  cannot  hear,  of  colour  which  we  cannot  conceive.  There  is 
still  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  mental  condition  of  animals,  and  some 
high  authorities  regard  them  as  mere  excjuisite  automata,  a  view  to  which  1 
have  never  been  able  to  reconcile  myself.  The  relations  of  different  classes 
to  one  another,  the  origin  of  the  great  groups,  the  pnst  history  of  our  own 
snceetors,  and  a  hundred  other  problems — many  of  extreme  practical  import- 
anoe — ^remain  unsolved.  We  are  in  fact,  only  on  the  threshold  of  the  temple 
of  science.  As  regards  these  profound  problems  animals  are  even  more  in- 
structiye  than  plants.    Ours  is  therefore  a  delightful  and  inspiring  science." 

Crookes  points  to  occult  science  as  the  best  unriddler  of  riddles, 
but  Sir  John  Lubbock  has  not  evolved  that  far. 

*  * 
After  his  condemnation  to  death,  Socrates,  in  the 
last  words       course    of  his   defence   before   his  judges  and  fellow- 
o/  AthenianSf  said: 

Socraies,  «*  God   only   is  wise.     A  man  who  is  good  for  anything 

ought  not  to  calculate  the  chances  of  living  or  dying.  Be 
should  only  consider  whether,  in  doing  anything,  he  is  doing  right  or  wrong 
— actiog  the  part  of  a  good  man  or  of  a  bad  one.  Wherever  a  man's  place  is, 
whether  it  be  one  which  he  has  chosen,  or  that  in  which  he  has  been  placed 
by  a  commander,  there  he  ought  to  remain.  In  the  hour  of  danger  he  should 
nut  think  of  death  or  anything  but  disgrace.  Men  of  Athens,  I  honour  and 
love  you,  but  I  shall  obey  God  rather  than  you,  and  while  I  have  life  and 
strength  I  shall  never  cease  from  the  practice  and  teaching  of  philosophy. 
•  *  ♦  My  great  and  only  care  in  life  has  been  lest  I  should  do  an  unrighteous 
act,  or  an  unholy  thing.  The  difficulty,  ray  friends,  is  not  to  avoid  death, 
but  to  avoid  unrighteousness,  for  that  runs  faster  than  death.  !No  evil  can 
happen  to  a  good  man,  either  in  life  or  after  death." 

What  a  grand  soul,  a  pillar  of  moral  strength.  He  lived  nobly 
and  died  nobly,  far  above  all  fear  of  death — a  glorious  example  for 
humanity. 


« 


A  correspondent  of  the  Spectator,  6th  August,  1898, 
Astral  sends    the    following  extract  from  a   letter    written  by 

soldiers  at        an  officer  now  serving  in  the  Soudan  : — 

AbU'Hamed*  «  When  Major  Sidney  was  killed  at  Abu-Hamed,  the  old 

blacks  used  to  say:  *  Never  mind;  our  brothers  were  killed 
too,  and  they  will  always  stay  with  the  Bey.'  An  officer  in  the  Railway  Bat- 
talion lately  took  up  his  quarters  in  a  house  about  three  hundred  yards  from 
where  the  officers  and  men  of  the  lOfch  Soudanese  Battalion  are  buried,  and 
in  a  few  days  his  servant  came  and  said  he  must  leave.  On  being  asked  why, 
he  said  :  *  Because  the  dead  are  here  at  night.'  Further  questioning  brought 
out  the  following  story.  The  night  before  he  had  gone  out  towards  the  khor 
where  Major  Sidney,  Captain  Fitzclarence,  and  the  men  were  killed  and 
buried,  and  was  challenged  by  some  one.  He  walked  on,  and  was  again  chal- 
IflDged  by  a  Soudanese  soldier  standing  on  a  knoll,  and  as  he  looked  he  heard, 
*  Guard,  turn  out ! '  and  saw  the  dead  men  of  the  10th  rise  and  fall-io  in  front 
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of  the  Bey's  grave.  Nothing  would  induce  him  to  stay,  and  in  a  day  or  two 
another  servant  came  with  the  same  story,  and  finally  the  fellow  had  to  leave 
and  find  another  house.  He  made  inquiries,  and  found  that  none  of  the 
natives  would  go  near  the  place  after  dark,  and  that  it  was  firmly  believed 
that  the  grave  of  the  Bey  of  the  lOrh  was  guarded  every  night  by  the  men 
who  were  killed,  and  that  any  one  who  went  out  was  always  challenged,  and 
saw  the  guard  fall-in.  I  daresay  it  seems  quite  natural  to  these  poor,  simple 
old  blacks,  and  it  is  rather  a  nice  instance  of  their  feelings  towards  their 
officers." 

# 
•  * 

At   the   annual    meeting   of  the   British  Medical 
Association  lately  held  at  Edinburg,  papers  were  read 
The  Doctors      before  ^he  Psychological  Section  of  that  body,  by  Dr. 
and  J.  Milne  Bramwell  and  Mr.  Frederic  Myers,  on  ••  The 

Hyptwtism,  Hypnotic  State,"  which  attracted  considerable  atten- 
tion and  provoked  some  discussion,  Dr.  Braoiweli's 
theory,  which  he  said  was  supported  by  his  experience,  was  to  the 
effect  that  hypnotised  patients  cannot  be  induced  to  do  anything 
really  wrong,  because  they  have  a  dim  sense  of  having  been  hypno- 
tised. This  view  of  the  question  was  criticised  by  Dr.  Mercier,  who 
asked  why,  if  it  is  possible  ''  to  make  a  patient  eat  a  tallow  candle  on 
the  suggestion  that  he  is  eating  a  stick  of  celery,  or  to  drink  soap  and 
water  under  the  suggestion  that  he  is  drinking  beer,*  *  *  why  should 
not  a  man  be  induced  to  sign  an  important  document,  under  the 
suggestion  that  he  is  signing  something  of  a  totally  different 
character  ? ''  Other  cases  of  possible  criminal  action  by  the  hypno- 
tised subject  were  mentioned  by  Dr.  Mercier.  Dr.  Bramwell  stated 
as  among  the  results  of  his  experience,  '*  that  the  voluntary  muscles 
can  be  rendered  cataleptic  by  suggestion  ;  the  rapidity  of  the  pulse 
increased  or  diminished  ;  the  muscular  sense,  thermal  susceptibility, 
common  cutaneous  sensibility,  hearing  and  sight,  rendered  more 
acute  or  the  reverse.  AnsE^sthesia  so  profound  as  to  render  the 
subject  insensible  to  the  faradic  brush,  can  be  induced,  or  analgesia 
alone  evoked,  when  the  subject  has  a  perfect  appreciation  of  tactile 
impressions,  and  yet  is  insensible  to  what  would  otherwise  be  acutely 
painful  ones.*' 

Mr.  Myers*  paper  was  very  interesting  but  we  have  not  space 
for  a  summary  of  his  views.  He  spoke  of  unconscious  cerebration  as 
exceeding  the  conscious,  in  volume  and,  in  some  respects,  in  quality  ; 
and  thought  it  might  be  possible  to  acquire  some  measure  of  control 
of  the  hypnotic  stratum  of  our  personality,  and  that  forces  or  faculties 
buried  within  us  may  be  made  to  emerge  by  hypnotic  suggestion, 
and  "  we  stimulate,  in  the  depths  of  our  being,  many  sanative  and 
recuperative  operations  whose  results  rise,  presently,  into  the  per- 
ception of  our  waking  life.**  This  view  is  important,  from  a  therapeutic 
stand-point.  He  further  thinks  the  *' hallucinatory  image  "  evoked 
by  the  hypnotist,  **  is,  strictly  speaking,  an  inspiration  of  genius  •  •  " 
and  is  '*  one  of  the  most  striking  of  all  our  indications  of  latent 
faculty." 

"  The  painter's  highest  joy  consists  in  the  sudden  emergence  into 
perceptibility  of  some  fair  form  created  below  the  threshold  ;  the  *  flash 
upon  the  inward  eye  *  of  some  remembered  or  transmuted  image  which 
deliberate  effort  could  neither  shape  nor  recall.**  *  *  ♦  And  so,  the 
hypnotised  girl  **  has  evoked  from  her  subterranean  treasure-house  of 
imagination  a  picture  incomparably  more  vivid  than  waking  effort 
could  have  afforded  her." 
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Mr.  Myers  said  in  his  concluding  remarks  that  **  Beneath  Ihe 
threshold  of  waking  consciousness  there  lies,  not  merely  an  uncon- 
scious complex  of  organic  processes,  but  an  intelligent  vital  control. 
To  incorporate  that  profound  control  with  our  waking  will  is  the 
great  evolutionary  end  which  hypnotism,  by  its  group  of  empirical 
artifices,  is  beginning  to  help  us  to  attain.*' 


It  is  said  that  the  best  physicians  in  Germany  treat 

patients   who  are  undermining  their  health    by   beer 

Vegetarian-      drinking,  by  simply  prescribing  a  vegetarian  diet,  which 

iitn  and        at  once  lessens   their   appetite   for  beer  and,   in   many 

Alcoholic       cases,  banishes  it  entirely.    A  German  correspondent  of 

Stimulants.      Food^  Home  and  Garden,    testifies  as  follows,  to  the 

benefit  he  has  derived  from  this  course  of  treatment : — 

"While  I  am  convinced  that  vegetarian  diet  is  conducive  to  the  health 
generidly,  I  know  that  in  my  case  it  redeemed  me  morally  »nd  physically.  I 
was  addicted  to  the  habit  of  drink  to  snch  an  extent  that  I  was  frequently 
taken  out  of  the  gutter.  I  felt  the  disgrace  keenly  and  tried  everything  in 
my  power  to  reform,  but  the  harder  1  tried  the  more  I  drank,  and  I  finally 
considered  myself  beyond  human  aid.  But  fortunately  I  was  induced  to  try 
Vegetarianism  ;  not  that  I  had  much  confidence  in  it.  and  it  was  a  difficult 
thing  to  live  up  to  at  first,  but  as  the  last  resort,  I  made  the  effort  and  found 
tliat  soon  my  unnatural  appetite  for  alcoholic  beverages  decreased  percepti- 
bly, and,  to  my  unspeakable  delight,  I  found,  my  self  able,  in  time,  to  conquer 
the  passion  entirely,  and  for  several  years  have  not  touched  a  drop  of  the 
Tile  stuff." 

There   are  hosts  of  people  who  have  adopted   a  vegetarian   diet, 

who  can  testify  to  an  entire  liberation  from  the  troublesome  abnormal 

cravings  for  acids  and  stimulative  drinks,  which  are  consequent  upon  a 

diet  in  which  second-hand  food  obtained  from  the  carcasses  of  animals 

forms  a  constituent  part.     Vegetarianism  tends  to  place  temperance 

upon  a  secure  basis. 

# 
•  # 

We   notice    a   brief  item    about  a  dog  that  was 
Queer  stung  in  the  forepaw  by  a  scorpion,  and  seemed  to  be 

cure  for  in  great  pain. 

Scorpion- stivg.  A  native  sweeper  came  and  bent  a  small  bamboo 

into  a  bow,  tyinfj  it  with  a  string.  He  then  passed  the 
dog  through  the  bow  seven  times,  the  result  being  that  the  dog 
seemed  to  be  instantly  relieved,  laid  down  and  was  soon  asleep.  The 
writer  says,  *'The  only  explanation  I  have  received  is  that  the  dog 
was  *  bamboozled,  or  is  this,  perhaps  the  derivation  of  the  term  '  bam- 
boozle.*— some  occult  power  of  the  bamboo  ?  "  Who  can  explain  the 
above  ? 

#% 

We  may   learn  a  lesson  from  the  interesting  fact, 

French  published    in  the  Lancet,  as    noted  by  M.  Vinrent  and 

and  reported  at  a  recent   meeting:  of  the  Academy  of  Medi- 

Arab  cine  at  Paris.     The  fact  is  that  the  French  soldiers  are 

Soldiers.  b   hundred    times    more    suscep*ible    to  typhoid   fever 

than  are  the  native  Arab  soldiers.  The  French  nation 
seems  to  have  sadly  degfenerated  during  past  centuries,  so  that  they 
have  no  longer  the  noble  stature  which  ch.-^racterized  the  ancient 
Gauls,  but  are  among  the  smallest  of  the  European  peoples.  This 
result  is  said  to  have  been  brought  about  by  various  forms  of  animal 
gratification.     An  American  journal,  Afoderti  Medicine,  says  : — 
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"A  handful  of  grapes  and  a  small  bar  ley -cake  constitute  a  day's  rations 
for  ttte  Arab.  The  Arab  is  for  the  most  part,  almost  exclusively  a  vegetarian 
in  his  dietetic  habits.  De  Lesseps  stated  publicly  that  he  never  could  have 
constructed  the  Suez  Canal  without  the  aid  of  the  date-and-barley-eatin|; 
Arabs,  who  alone  were  able  to  endure  the  necessary  labor  in  the  unfavorable 
climate  of  that  region.  The  Englishmen,  Frenchmen,  and  men  of  other  nation- 
alities who  depend  upon  meat  as  the  principal  article  of  sustenance,  quickly 
succumb  to  unfavorable  climatic  influences.  This  experience  of  De  Lesseps 
made  him  a  vegetarian,  and  fur  many  years  before  his  death  he  was  an  earn- 
est advocate  of:  a  vei^etarian  mode  of  life  and  dietary.  The  writer  is  person- 
ally acquainted  wiih  a  man  who  was  an  assistant  civil -engineer  under  De 
Lesseps,  in  the  construction  of  the  8 uez  Canal,  and  recently  received  from 
this  gentli-man  an  account  of  observations  which  exactly  tallied  with  those 
of  De  Lesseps.'' 

*  * 

William   Lynd,   the     noted   lecturer  on    popular 

Brain-  Waves    science,  has  an  article  in  a  recent  issue  of  The  Christian 

and  World,  QtiXAXX^d  *•  What  is  a  Brain-wave  P"    The  sub- 

Thought        joined  extract  from  this  article  was  reproduced  in  the 

Transference.     Theosophical  Review  for  November,  and    refers  to  Sir 

William  Crookes*  Presidential  address  : — 

"  What  did  Sir  William  Crookes  really  mean  when  he  inferred  that  mind 
could  act  upon  mind  otherwise  than  by  means  of  our  ordinary  senses?  His 
words  implied  that  some  aspects  of  this  question  of  telepathy,  or  thought 
transference  comes  within  the  scope  of  physical  science.  Let  us  first  of  all 
consider  the  medium  by  means  of  which  telegrams  can  be  sent  through 
space  without  a  visible  or  tangible  conductor  between  the  transmitters  and 
receivers.  The  experimenter  produces  an  electric  spark  which  represents 
force  or  energy  ;  that  spark  sets  the  fine  elastic,  imponderable  and  invisi- 
ble medium  which  fills  all  spacn  and  passes  through  every  substance,  and 
which  we  call  ether,  undulating.  His  receiver  can  be  set  vibrating,  and  the 
vibrations  are  translated  into  an  intelligible  signal,  when  the  trans- 
mitter and  receiver  are  in  sympathy  or  in  rime.  I  have  explained  in  former 
articles  the  modus  operandi  of  Marconi's  Wireless  Telegraph,  and  it  must 
suffice  for  the  present  to  state  that  the  receiver  is  so  adj  usted  that  undula- 
tions of  waves  of  ether  of  a  certain  length  or  period  of  vibration  can  set 
up  sympathetic  vibrations.  To  put  it  into  simple  language,  Marconi's 
transmitter  and  receiver  should  be  in  perfect  tune  or  sympathy,  for  accurate 
signalling.  Now  where  is  the  analogy  between  the  wireless  telegraph  and 
thought-tj'iiDsference  ?  We  know  that  ether  exists,  although  we  ao  not 
understand  its  character  or  mechanism.  We  feel  certain  that  it  is  the 
medium  of  heat,  light  and  electricity — ^it  fills  interstellar  space,  and  it 
probably  passes  through  our  planet  as  easily  as  it  passes  through - 
stone  and  brick  walls  as  well  as  our  own  bodies.  We  know  that  a  very  small 
amount  of  energy  will  suffice  to  aq^itate  the  ether  and  set  up  a  wave  of 
motion  which  travels  at  the  astonishing  velocity  of  one  hundred  Cknd 
eighty -six  thousand  four  hundred  miles  per  second.  The  next  question  to 
consider  is,  if  this  ether  passes  through  our  bodies,  can  the  brain  set  it 
in  motion  ?  This  does  not  seem  to  be  a  difficult  problem  for  the  physio- 
logist to  solve.  There  cannot  be  thought  without  molecular  motion.  When- 
ever we  exercise  the  brain  there  is  a  vibration  of  its  particles  set  up  and  an 
oxidation  or  burning  of  its  substance  which  must  cause  the  ether  to  undulate, 
and  that  wave  motion  may  travel  in  all  directions  at  the  rate  of  186,400 
miles  per  second.  The  brain  can,  therefore,  be  looked  upon  as  a  source  of 
energy  and  analogous  to  the  electric  battery  and  induction  coil  used  by 
Marooni  and  called  the  transmitter.  Now  waves  or  etheric  undulations  will 
have  a  certain  lenjrth  and  period  of  vibration.  They  may  fall  upon  thou- 
sands or  millions?  of  brains  without  affecting  other  minds;  but  if  these  brain- 
waves fall  upon  a  brain  which  is  tuned  to  the  same  pitch  or  period  of  vibra- 
tion, then  it  is  possible  for  tlie  owner  of  that  brain  to  have  the  same  thoughts 
as  the  person  whose  thinking  apparatus  set  the  ether  undulating." 


•a 
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THERE  IS  NO  RELIGION  HIGHER  THAN  TRUTH. 
[Fttmily  motto  of  tk§  Maha/rajahB  of  Benarea.'] 

OLD  DIARY  LEAVES.* 

Sbcomd  Obibntal  Series,  Chapter  XXII. 

^/^HAFING  like  a  caged  lioness'  is  just  the  expression  to  use  to  convey 
\y  an  idea  of  H.  F.  B/s  state  of  mind  thronghont  that  period  of 
three  months  which  she  spent  at  Torre  del  Oreco,  in  1885.  What 
wonder,  when  one  recalls  to  mind  the  circumstances  of  her  compulsory 
exile  from  the  Adyar  home,  that  we  had  built  up  together  and  that 
she  loved.  This  is  one  of  the  things  most  distasteful  about  which  she 
oonplained  in  her  letters  to  me.  Then  it  was  most  galling  to  keep 
quiet,  to  so  brave  a  hereditary  fighter,  child  of  an  ancient  family  whose 
swords  had  always  flashed  in  the  forefront  of  battle  from  generation  to 
generation,  when  called  for  by  their  sovereign.  To  her,  as  to  them,  the 
ultimate  chauces  of  conflict  were  of  no  account,  the  overpowering 
instinct  was  to  give  battle  without  counting  the  odds.  But  we,  her 
colleagues,  mindful  of  the  quips  and  quillets  of  the  Law,  and  of  what 
ber  discomfiture  in  Court  would  mean  to  the  Society,  overbore  her 
wish  and  wrong  from  her  an  acquiescence  in  the  policy  of  silence  and 
forbearance  towards  our  enemies.  While  at  Adyar  with  us,  she  saw 
that  we  were  right,  but  in  her  lonesome  exile  iu  Italy,  the  aspect  of 
things  changed  and  she  upbraided  me  in  letter  after  letter  for  what  she 
called  our  *  cowardice,'  and  our  haste  to  sacrifice  her  as  our  scape-goat. 
81ie  was  utterly  wrong,  of  course,  hot  argumentation  was  useless  and 
remonstrance  a  waste  of  time  and  ink.  She  was  of  a  most  trustful 
disposition  in  one  side  of  her  character,  and  hence  we  see  her  constantly 
deceived  and  victimized  by  people  whose  effusive  protestations 
inaske(),  sometimes,  the  basest  plans  of  treachery. 

From  this  present  point  of  view,  after  the  lapse  of  thirteen  years, 
when  people  have  been  sifted  throngh  the  sieve  of  time,   it  is  raonrnful 

*  Two  full  aeries,  or  Tolnines,  of  thirty  chapters  each,  one  tracing  the  history  of 
^  Theosopbical  Society  up  to  the  time  of  the  departure  of  the  Founders  from  Kew 
T(rt  to  India,  the  other  snbseqaently,  have  appeared.  The  Qrst  volnme  is  availably 
in  Iwok  form.    The  present  series  is  the  third, 
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to  read  her  letters  and  see  how  her  most  landed  oonrtiers  have  reward- 
ed her  trust  with  blackest  treason.  To  emphasize  her  charges  against  ns 
of  Adyar,  she  quotes  their  names  and  sayings,  over  and  over  again ;  she 
even  sends  me  notes  of  theirs  to  her,  condemnatory  of  myself  and  f  nlsome- 
ly  laudatory  of  herself.  Solovioff  had  passed  fire  weeks  with  hev  at 
Wilrzburg,  her  second  place  of  refu^,  so-and-so  a  fortnight,  .so-and-so 
was  coming, — all  of  whom  turned  enemies  later  on. 

The  form  of  the  Theosophist  was  changed — it  will  be  remembered — 
at  the  beginning  of  Vol.  YIL,  from  quarto  to  oofcavo,  as  the  larger  size 
was  found  to  be  inconvenient  for  binding  and  also  for  carriage  throuf^h 
the  mails.  She  was  in  sole  charge  of  it  then,  but  had  appointed  as  her 
assistant  .Mr.  Cooper-Oakley,  m.a.,  a  fine  scholar,  and  put  him  in  full 
charge  when  leaving  home  for  Naples.  Certain  malicious  persons, 
whose  identity  is  now  known  by  me  si  nee  looking  over  her  papers  and 
our  correspondence,  had  put  it  into  her  head  that  I  meant  to  remove 
her  name  from  the  Title-page,  because  we  dare  not  carry  the  obloquy 
of  the  connection  any  longer,  and  that  this  was  but  part  of  a  scheme  to 
pitch  her  out  altogether.  Certainly  there  was  not  a  shadow  of  tmtk 
in  all  this,  but  she  was  so  ill,  her  mind  was  in  so  distressing  a  state  of* 
nervous  commotion,  that  she  at  once  plunged  at  me.  I  was  called  all 
the  harsh  names  conceivable,  my  supposed  delinquency  was  stigmatised 
as  sheer  poltroonery,  and  she  gave  me  solemn  notice  that  if  any  other 
name  than  hers,  save  T.  Subbarow*s  or  mine,  were  put  on  the 
magazine,  she  should  not  write  another  word  for  it !  But  in  due  course, 
the  new  issue  of  the  Theosophist  reached  her  and  she  then  wrote : 

'*  Well,  I  feneto  that  the  accusation  o£  your  taking  off  my  name  from  the 
Theosophist  was  all  bosh.  But  they  all  understood  it  and  '  felt  sure'  it  wb» 
so^-even  to  H.  S.  It  was  in  consequence  of  Nivaran  Babu's  innocent 
remark,—*  The  magazine  is  coming^  out  in  its  new  garb  and  Mr.  Cooper* 
Oakley  is  to  be  its  Editor.'  They  said  that  since  C.-O.  had  been  its  Editor  for 
nearly  a  year  already,  why  should  Nivaran  write  this  as  news  unless  his 
name  were  to  appear  on  the  cover  of  the  magazine,  etc.  P  Well,  I  caught  fire 
too.  But  now  that's  at  an  end...  Anyhow  the  Theosophist  looks  very  neat 
now, — of  course,  a  great  deal  better  than  before.  I  send  for  it  a  long  article, 
'  Have  animal's  souls  P'     I  shall  write,  this  week,  one  or  two  more." 

Then  she  does  the  very  unusnal  thing,  for  her,  of  asking  my  par- 
don, but  on  the  basis  of  mutuality.  "  Let  us"  she  says  "  forgive  each 
other,  be  indulgent  for  each  other's  failings,  and  cease  fighting  and  back- 
biting  like  Christian  sectarians !  "  That  shows  the  wonderfully  elastic 
quality  of  her  mind.  In  an  instant  she  withdraws  from  an  impasse  and 
carries  off  the  other  fellow  in  her  retreat !  Fancying  this  sort  of  thing 
as  recurring  weekly  or  fortnightly,  along  with  the  normal  strain  of  exe- 
cutive duties  at  that  crisis,  the  reader  may  gauge  the  inner  life  I  had  to 
lead  until  our  ship  came  into  smoother  waters.  For  all  the  grief  caused 
me  by  her  cruel  letters  I  do  not,  now,  hold  her  responsible  ;  for  her 
wounded  spirit  was  played  upon  by  unprincipled  third  parties,  whoee. 
hope  was  to  separate  her  from  the  Society  and  use  her  power  and  talents 
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lor  their  own  selfish  ends ;  she  wajs  not  in  a  state  to  be  reasonable, 
and  ten  years  of  trial  had  proved  to  her  that  I  shonld  be  ready  to  let 
myself  be  chopped  into  mincemeat  rather  than  desert  my  duty,  or  be 
nnfaithfal  to  my  holy  Teacher ;  so  let  her  say  or  do  what  she  liked,  it 
would  make  no  difference. 

When  she  really  set  herself  to  looking  into  people's  motives,  how- 
ever, she  could  do  it.  Thus,  she  unmasks  to  me  the  secret  plans  and 
speculations  of  one  man,  closely  connected  with  her  Society  work  at 
that  time,  and  whose  unfavourable  remarks  about  myself  she  often  quotes. 
ITo  doubt  all  this  heckling  was  just  the  discipline  I  needed,  and  un- 
doubtedly still  need  as  much  as  ever,  to  bring  me  down  to  my  bear- 
ings, but  I  can't  say  it  was  nice.  I  am  not  like  the  negro  boy  who,  on 
being  found  pounding  his  finger  on  an  anvil,  explained  that  it  was  done 
because  "  it  felt  so  good  when  getting  well."  I  could  have  spared  three- 
fourths  of  the  discipline  to  any  other  needy  neophyte,  without  regret, 
although,  doubtless,  it  was  best  for  me  to  have  it. 

H.  p.  B.  had  one  trait  of  character  that  has  made  her  memory  so 
j)reeioi]s  to  most  of  her  former  colleagues — winsomeness.  She  might 
drive  you  almost  mad  with  her  sayings  and  doings,  might  make  you 
feel  ready  to  run  as  far  away  from  her  as  possible,  yet  when  she  changed 
from  one  extreme  to  the  other  in  her  treatment  of  you,  as  she  would 
in  a  flash,  and  looked  and  spoke  to  you  with  a  sgrt  of  childlike 
blandnese,  your  anger  would  vanish  and  you  woald  love  her  in  spite 
ef  herself. 

There  were,  besides,   special  elements  about  H.  P.  B.  which  gave 
-her.pawer  over  otherst  vie.  .* 

(a)     Her  amaeing  occult  knowledge  and  phenomena* working  powers, 
•together  with  her  relation  to  the  hidden  Masters. 

(6)  Her  sparkling  talents,  especially  as  a  conversationist,  with  her 
aocial  accomplishments,  wide  travels  and  extraordinary  adventures. 

(c)  Her  insight  into  problems  of  philology,  racial  origins,  funda- 
mental bases  of  religions,  and  keys  to  old  mysteries  and  symbols  ;  cer- 
tainly not  the  result  of  study,  for  a  more  restless  and  eccentric  student 
there  never  was.  She  was  not  all  smoothness  or  courtesy — far  from  it : 
when  the  mood  was  on  her  she  was  all  that,  but  at  other  times  she 
spared  nobody,  no  matter  how  rich,  powerful  or  highly  placed  they 
might  be.  As  to  trained  literary  faculty,  she  had  none;  she  wrote 
imder  inspiration,  thoughts  flashed  through  her*brain  like  meteors,  scenes 
pahited  themselves  before  her  mental  vision  and  died  out,  often  when 
but  half  caught,  parenthesis  bristled  through  her  paragraphs  so  as  to, 
annetimes,  interminably  stretch  out  her  sentences,  and  she  would — as  it 
now  appears — catch  up  and  use  other  men's  writings  as  though  they  were 
W  own — ^intent  onfy  on' fitting  their  formulated  thoughts  into  the  work- 
ing out  of  her  theme.  In  short,  she  was  a  genius  in  the  same  sense 
M  'Shakespeare  and  others,  who  took  materials  as  they  were  found, 
jad  worked  fhem  into  the  amalgam  upon  which  they  put    the  stamp  of 
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their  own  individuality.  Take  her  two  great  books,  for  instance.  She  has 
sinned  an  hundred  times  against  the  canons  of  literary  usage  as  regards 
acknowledgment  of  authors  drawn  upon,  but  upon  both  is  spread  the 
golden  web  of  her  own  high  powers,  and  the  "  Secret  Doctrine"  is  found, 
year  by  year,  more  and  more  like  an  inexhaustible  mine  of  occult  know, 
ledge-  That  is  what  makes  widening  circles  of  students  reverence 
her  memory,  and  turn  their  backs  in  scorn  upon  those  pigmies,  like 
SolovioS,  who  work  like  ants  to  distil  acids  to  squirt  on  her  clothing. 

Her  occult  powers  made  her  run  after  by  the  SpiritaaliBts,  impelled 
by  avid  curiosity,  discredited  by  men  of  science  who  mistrusted  all  such 
pretensions,  hated  by  the  modern  priests  and  pastors  who  ought  to  have 
been  able  to  cap  her  phenomena  by   like  ones   of  their  own,   but   oould 
not,  and  feared  by  the  orthodox  multitude,  who  saw  in  her  a   black  sor- 
ceress and  dared  not  come  near  her.    This  evil  reputation  even  extended 
to  myself  by   reason  of  our  association.     **  Dear  me  !  Colonel  Oloott," 
said  Lady  X  to  me  one  day  at  her  luncheon  table,  '*  how  very  different 
you  are  from  what  I  had   expected*"     "  And  what — may  I  venture  to 
ask" — I  said,  "  had  your  ladyship  expected  ?"  **  Oh,   you  know/'  she 
replied,  "  we  all  thought  that  if  we  should  meet  you  you  would  throw  on 
us  some  magic  spell ;  but,  really,  you  are  just  like  ourselves  !"  This  feel- 
ing  among  her  acquaintances  accounts  for  much  of  the  latitude  accorded 
her  as  to  conduct  and  conversation.     The  same  instinct  makes  the  cour- 
tier think  the  King  can  do  no  wrong,  and  society  pass   over  as  *  eccen* 
tricity'  the  millionaire's  solecisms  in  manners,  which  they  would  revolt 
against  in  a  poor  man.     One  never  knew  at  what  moment  she  might  do 
some  wonderful  feat  of  magic»  or  perchance  whisper  in  their  ears   some 
message  from  the  unseen  Powers.     Then,  ai^ain,  it  was  a  frequent  experi- 
ence that  the  scoldings   she  gave    her   intimate  friends  proved  subse- 
quently to  have  been  most  timely  checks  in  a  wrong  path,  turnings  into 
the  right  one  and  blessed  kindnesses.     Association   with  her  was  a  con- 
tinual excitement  and  the  most  sluggish  temperament  was  roused   into 
some  show  of  activity.     She  was  truly  a  great  woman — to  confound,   if 
we  may,  the  carcase  with  its  indwelliog  entity,   which  seemed  to  me  as 
far  removed  as  possible  from  the  ideal  of  the  gentler  sex. 

After  stopping  three  months  at  Torre  del  Qreco  she  went  to  Wiins- 
burg  which,  as  she  writes  me,  bids  fair  to  become  a  sort  of  theosophical 
M^ina,  since  she  was  exiled  from  the  Mecca  of  her  hearty  Adyar.  "  I 
have  not  much  time  now,"  she  writes  (Oct.  28,  1885),  "  with  the  '  Secret 
Doctrine.'  I  am  only  at  the  middle  of  Part  I.,  but  shall  in  a 
month  or  two  send  you  the  first  six  sections.  I  take  from  '  Isxs*  only 
facts,  leaving  out  everything  in  the  shape  of  dissertations,  attacks 
on  Christianity  and  Science — in  short,  all  the  useless  stuff,  and  all  that 
has  lost  its  interest.  Only  myths,  symbols  and  dogmas  explained  from 
an  esoteric  point  of  view.  It  is  actually  and  de  facto  a  new  work 
entirely.  Cycles  are  explained  along  with  everything  else,  from  their 
occult  bearings.    I  vnsh  you  had  sent  me  the  Preface,  or  Introduction-'* 

In  this  same  most   interesting  letter  she  sketched  out  a  form  of 
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communication  she  wanted  me  to  put  into  the  Theosophist  in  her  name* 
I  find  in  it  the  outline  of  the  whole  teaching  now  being  given  out  by 
our  chief  theosophical  writers,  as  to  the  persistence  of  the  Individuality 
throughout  the  Devachanic  period,  and  its  re-emergence  at  the  close  of 
Mahapralaya  :  **  the  same  Divine  monad,  plas  all  its  essence  of  com- 
poand  spiritualities  from  its  endless  rebirths,  must  come  down  again 
and  be  reborn  in  a  higher,  hundredfold  more  perfected  and  pure  earth, 
or  planet,  in  short,  commence  attain  its  grand  cyclic  of  reincarnations." 

Among  the  devoted  friends  who  thronged  to  her  at  Wurzborg 
were  the  Countess  Wachtmeister  (ever  the  same  faithful,  loyal  woman 
of  generous  heart  and  invincible  devotion),  and  Frau  Qustav  Gebhard,  of 
Elberfeld,  whom  I  loved  so  dearly  and  regret  so  sincerely  since  she  left 
us.  These  dear  ladies  narsed  H.  P.  B.  in  her  sore  illness,  being  like 
younger  sisters  in  their  assiduous  ministrations.  Dr.  Hiibbe  Schleiden 
and  Madame  Oebhard's  son  Franz  were  there  also,  and  from  this  group 
I  received  a  most  important  document.  It  is  a  complete  vindication 
of  my  beloved  *  chum  '  H.  P.  B.  from  the  foul  charge  of  the  woman 
Coolomb  and  those  who  echoed  her  falsehood,  that  while  at  Cairo  she 
became  the  mother  of  illicit  offspring.  The  author  of  the  docoment 
was  (perhaps  still  is)  the  Royal  Medical  Director  of  that  District,  and 
the  certificate  was  g^ven  by  request  of  Madame  Blavatsky's  friends,  who 
foresaw  the  immense  future  importance  it  might  have.  Following, 
is  a  translation  of  its  text  : 

"  Medical  Cbetificate, 

''The  undersigned  testifies  as  requested,  that  Madame  Blavatsky,  of 
Bombay — ^New  York,  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Theosophical  Society, 
is  at  present  under  the  Medical  treatment  of  the  undersigned.  She  suffers 
horn  Anteflexio  Uteri,  most  probably  from  the  day  of  her  birth;  because  as 
proven  by  a  minute  examination,  Bhe  has  never  borne  a  child  nor  has  she  had 
any  gynsdcological  illness. 

•*  Wurzburg,  3rd  November  1885. 

"  The  signature  of  Doctor  Leon 
Oppenheim  is  hereby  officially  attest-* 
ed.    Wurzburg,  3rd  Nov.  1886. 

The  Boyal  Medical  Officer  of  the 
District. 

(Sd.)    Dr.  Msd.  Boeder. 

"We,    the    undersigned,    hereby 

certify    that  the   above    is    a    correct 

translation  of  the  German  original  be* 

fore  us.    Wurzburg,  Nov.  4tb,  1886, 

(Sd.)      HUBBE  ScHLEIDElr. 
(   „  )      FrANS   GEBHAfiD.*' 

The  document  is  worded  as  delicately  as  possible,  was  intended 
to  cover  the  whole  question  of  H.  P.  B.'s  moral  history,  from  her 
youth  upward.  She  herself,  as  well  as  the  friends  in  question, 
wrote    me  about  the  circumstances,  and   expressed  the  hope  that  t 


(Signed)    Dr.  Leon  Or^ENHEitt. 
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would   keep  the  paper   with  care  againBt  the  fntare  time  when  I 

could  make  the   best  nse   of  it.     I  think  that  time   is  the   present,. far 

now  chat  the   bitternesB   of  that   olden   epoch   has   given   placa  to  a 

more  charitable   feeling  towards   her,  and  her  nnderljing  greatness  h^s 

gradually  become  more  and  more  recognized,  I  believe  that  the   poblica- 

tion  of  this  document,  of  unquestionable  authority,   in  its   proper  place 

in  this  chronological  narrative,  will  give  pleasure  and  consolation  to  her 

friends,  and  pupils  and  afford  them  some  sort  of  a   shield    with   which 

to  ward  off  the  arrows  of  slander,  shot  at  the  heart  of  our  benefactress. 

As  the  years  roll  by  and  this  movement  of  ours  consolidates  itself   upon 

its  permanent  foundation,  this  rugged  personality  behind  which  a  giant 

Individuality  worked  for  humanity,  will  be  more  and  more  uplifted,  grow 

brighter  and  brighter.     For  sayeth  not   the  Buddhist  aphorism ;  Good 

men  shine  from  afar,  like  the  snowy  peaks  of  Himavat;  while  bad  men 

are  unneen,  like  arrows  shot  in  the  dark  ?     "  Peace  to   thee,  H,  P.  B. !" 

is  now  the  loving  cry  of  thousands. 

H.  S.  Olcott. 


THEOSOPHY  AND  THE  FUTURE  OF  INDIAN 

Mrs.  Besant  said  : — 

Twenty-three  years  have  rolled  away  since,  in  far  America,  the 
Society  was  founded,  whose  anniversary  meeting  we  are  holding  to-night, 
you  have  heard  the  tongues  of  many  speakers  coming  from  many  lands. 
You  have  heard  witnesses  repeating  over  and  over  again  what  work  is 
'being  done  for  the  western  world,  and  what  work  is  being  done  for  this 
land,  where  we  find  the  birth-place  of  wisdom.  With  what  words,  thei^, 
shall  I  close  our  meeting  V  What  may  be  said  to  you  ere  we  separate 
.for  another  year,  ere  we  go  forth  for  discharge  of  duty  once  again.  One 
name  has  fallen  from  the  lips  of  many  a  speaker;  words  of  gratitude, 
deep,  warm,  enthusiastic  words,  in  homage  to  a  memory  that^will  live 
ever  green  among  us ;  homage  to  that  great  soul  of  heroic  courage,  of 
vast  occult  knowledge,  who  gave  her  life  that  :the  Society  might  live, 
who  only  left  it  when  the  worst  of  the  straggle  was  over.  Homi^pe  •!» 
her,  indeed,  the  teacher  of  every  one  of  us  who  are  now  striving  to  cany 
on  her  work  ;  and  when  I  heard  hor  faith  f ill  colleague,  her  friend  of 
many  years,  speaking  of  H.  B.  Blavatsky  as  dead,  then  my  heaii*  rose 
lip  in  protest.  Old  friend  of  H.  P.  B.'s,  she  is  not  dead  I  she  lives 
.amojg^st  us  still,  and  may  the  Gods  send  her  back  amongst  us  to  take  up 
again-.tbe  work  that  we  will  make  easier  for  her  to  carry  on  than  it  was 
in  the  past.  And  may  we,  while  we  wait  here  for  her  return,  so  grow 
to  be  worthy  of  the  truths  she  taught  us,  that  when  she  comes  back 
again  to  take  dp  the  banner  of  the  Society,  she  may  find  an  India  worthier 
to  receive  her  teachings,  human  ^ouls  more  ready  to  profit  l^y  the 
tenths  she  brings. 


*  A'B«port  of  Mv8«  Beaant'a  doaiiu^uddresa  at  the'  twenty- thiri  lAnrtfyuuMji  <f 
tlw  TfieofopkioAlSoolety,  in  Tiotuia  Halli  Mad4n9,.i98th  Podember*  ISQSi 
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Wliat*  ig  our  work,  we^  who  remain  and  labour  P  The  work  of  the 
Sboiety  iii,  as  our  President-Founder  has  snid,  a  spiritual  work.  Some^ 
in  momenta  of  hot  excitement  have  blamed  us  because  we  have  not 
plnnged  into  a- tournament  in  the  political  arena,  that  we  do  not  tnke 
part  in  social  straggles,  that  we  do  not  as  a  Society  range  ourselves 
nnderthis  banner  or  that,  nnder  this  flag  or  that,  on  the  battlefield  of 
the  worid's  contending  f(>roes.  We  have  one  flag  nnder  which  we  rally, 
and  that- is  the-flag  of  the  brotherhood  of  man.  We  have  one  work  to 
wbieh  our  lives  are  given,  and  that  is  the  forwarding  of  the  spiritnal 
progress  of  raaaikind.  For  we  have  learned  from  the  lips  of  the  elders 
aadthe  anoient  teachers  who  have  taught  ns,  that  where  the  spirit  is 
living  and  active,- there  all  good  things  are  found,  there'  everything  in 
its  otdei*  muBt  aripet  In  the  old  days,  when  the  Rishis  were  amongst 
jjL9r  if  the- people  were  poor,  if  the  country  were  unprosperons,  if  famine 
starved  the  people,  if  plague  swept  over  the  land,  in  those  days  they  did 
Bol  ask  for  remedies  that  the  physical  plane  alone  could  bring.  They 
looked  to  the  source  of  evil  and  not  its  effects,  and  found  the  source  in 
their  own  failure  to  disoharge  their  duty,  and  in  their  neglect  of  that 
which  aIon»  can  win  the  blessinors  of  th^  Gh)ds.  Do  yon*  remember  how, 
intheaneient  books,  India  was  wealthy  above  every  nation  of  the- 
world  P  Bead  any  account  you  may  choose  to  take  from  the  ancient 
stories,  the  coronation  of  some  great  kin?,  the  return  of  some  mighty 
conqiierar,  the  welcoming  home  atrain  of  some  one  who  haa  gone  fav 
afield  and  has  ratarned  again  to  his  own,  everywhere  the  abounding 
wealth  of  the  country  will  strike  you  with  amazement.  Everywhere, 
and  among  every  class  of  people,  you  see  evidences  of  wide  prosperityr  of 
comfort  and  abundance  that  make  us  wish  that  snch  days-  again  might 
dawn  amongst  us.  But,  as  you  study  that  India  of  the^  past,  as  you  see* 
the  piles  of  jewele,  her  treasuries  burn  ting  with  gold,  as  you  see 
the; palaces  of  her  Rajahs,  the  shops  of  her  merchants,  the  cottages 
of  her  peasants — everywhere  you  will  find  one  pervading  atmosphere^ 
theatmoBphere of  spiritual  life,  the  reverence  for  religions  wisdora,  the 
reverence  and  homage  for  the  Oods.  If  India  to-day  is  poor,  where  once 
she  was  rich,  if  India  to-day  is  ignorant,  where  once  she  was  lenmedy  if 
India  to-day  is  asking  for  food  from  abroad,  as  she  was  doing  a  year 
or  two  ago,  instead  of  feeding  with  the  overflowing  of  her  soil  the  needa 
of  distant  nations,  it  is  because  India  has  fallen  from  her  spirituality, 
and  idiis  has*  dried  up  the  very  sources  and  fountains  of  her  prosperity. 
Now,  when  this  Society  takes  the  revival  of  spirituality  as  its  woik, 
ititakes' therein  a  continued  work  in  every  department  of  human  activity. 
For  spirituality  means  wisdom,  and  wi^'dom  looking  out  over  the  varied 
world  of  men  sees  that  men  ave  of  many  types,  of  many  powers,  of  differ-' 
ing capacities,  and  a  nation  to  be  truly  great  must  have  men  of  every  type 
within  it,  and  every  man  must  be  doing  his  appointed  work.  As  the 
spiritoal  ideal  spreads  over  the  country,  the  givatest  forces  that  the 
aaiverse  knows  pour  down  from  above  to  fertilise  every  acte  of  the 
land.  As  the  clouds  that  float  in  the  heavens  are  the  best  friesds  of 
the  agriculturist  as  they  pour  down    the    rain,  without  which  the 
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harvest  m»y  not  grow,  so  the  stream  of  life  which  ponrs  down  from 
the  spiritual  regions  fertilises  every  field  of  human  activity  and  brings 
a  harvest  of  good  of  every  kind,  intellectnal,  moral  and  material.  If 
India  is  again  to  be  great,  her  greatness  will  begin  by  a  spiritual  revival* 
Let  it  spread  from  that  as  far  as  it  may.  Not  bj  copying  the  fashions 
of  youijger  nations,  uot  by  adopting  tbe  ideas  of  Western  people,  not  by 
sp^ng  their  way  of  living,  not  by  endeavouring  to  reproduce  amongst  the 
Indian  people  copies  of  the  life  lived  in  Western  lands,  not  thus  shall 
come  tbe  greatness  of  India  in  the  future ;  not  thus  shall  be  trained  the 
youth  who  shall  make  India  what  she  shall  be  in  the  days  to  come. 
Has  it  ever  struck  you— you  have  have  been  told  the  words  so  often 
that  the  words  must  be  ancient  in  your  ears — that  India  when  she  was 
greatest  was  most  spiritual,  that  her  literature,  mighty  in  intelleot, 
is  tbe  result  of  spiritual  influence,  and  that  even  her  material  prosperity 
was  the  very  lowest  of  the  blessings  of  her  GodH  P  India  in  the  past  was 
given  by  the  Supreme  the  one  great  duty  amongst  the  nations  of  the 
world,  to  be  the  mother  of  religion,  to  be  the  cradle  of  faith,  to  send  cot 
to  all  other  peoples  the  truths  of  spiritual  life.  That  was  the  primary  duty 
of  India,  and  all  other  good  things  were  hers*as  long  as  she  fulfilled  her 
Karma.  As  gradually  she  fell  away  from  that  position  of  the  mighty 
imperial  mother  of  the  world's  faith,  as  she  abdicated  the  throne  of  the 
world's  thought,  she  lost  all  else  that  made  her  glorious  in  the  past. 
Her  wealth  diminished,  her  independence  was  gradually  undermined, 
lower  and  lower  she  sank,  until  her  people  well  nigh  lost  their  ptaoe 
among  the  nations.  Other  nations  have  trodden  that  path  before  ns* 
There  were  mighty  civilisations  in  the  older  world  and  nothing  but  their 
ruins  remain  to-day  to  mark  where  once  they  ruled,  fought  and  lived. 
There  was  Ghaldea — broken  tiles  tell  the  story  of  her  greatness !  There 
was  ancient  Egypt — the  Pyramids  are  but  tombs,  but  ruined  monuments 
bearing  the  epitaph  of  her  life.  There  was  Greece — but  Greece  has 
vanished  ;  the  deo^enerate  Greeks  of  to-day  play  no  part  in  the  mould- 
ing of  the  world's  thinking,  and  no  longer  give  beauty  to  fascinate  the 
imagination  of  the  world.  There  was  Rome — Rome  lies  in  her  ruins 
and  her  eagles  have  closed  their  wings  on  the  Capitol,  and  never  again 
shall  fly  to  meet  the  conqueror  of  nations.  While  nation  after  nation 
died  and  was  buried,  people  after  people  whose  dust  scarcely  remains, 
India — India  older  than  the  oldest  of  these — is  not  yet  dead  and  buried. 
Her  dost  is  not  yet  on  the  funeral  pyre,  nor  is  it  to  be  found  in  the  urns 
of  monuments  that  are  well  nigh  gone.  India  still  lives,  breathing  faint 
and  low.  India  still  lives  thongh  even  her  sons  despair  of  her,  and  will 
not  live  her  life  nor  think  her  thought.  India,  the  artcient  mother,  most 
ancient  of  all  — India  still  stands  as  Durga  stands.  Eternity  lies  behind 
the  goddess,  but  she  remains  ever  young,  immortal  in  her  youth,  for 
spirit  knows  no  age,  no  birth,  no  dying.  And  where  a  nation  stands, 
emblem  of  spirituality,  she  must  live,  though  her  sons  deny  her  and 
though  her  lovers  stand  afar  off.  The  mother  looking  over  the  land 
and  asking  for  some  one  to  serve  her,  raised  her  eyes  to  the  mighty  Gh>dB 
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and  said  : —  '  Lo  !  I  will  take  some  of  my  children's  sonls,  whom  I  have 
nursed  at  the  breast  of  my  wisdom,  souls  that  are  penetrated  with  love  of 
mv  knowledge,  sonls  that  are  waiting  to  serve  me.  Lo  !  I  will  call  them 
and  send  them  forth  to  other  nations.  They  shall  be  bom  among  other 
peoples,  and  I  wiJl  clothe  them  in  bodies  that  they  know  not,  and  make 
their  faces  strange  in  the  land  that  really  gave  them  birth.  They  shall 
carry  with  them  from  their  birth  the  wisdom  that  they  sncked  from 
my  breast.  Their  love  shall  remain  warm  when  the  love  of  the  children 
in  my  land  has  grown  cold*  Then  will  I  bring  them  back  to  my  house- 
hold. I  will  draw  them  over  ocean  and  land,  from  the  far-off  nations 
of  earth,  and  I  will  plant  them  here  to  tell  my  children  what  they  should 
do  to  recall  amongst  them  the  memory  of  their  ancient  faith,  the 
possibility  of  revival  that  lies  in  the  spiritual  nature.'  And  they  from 
many  lands  have  heard  the  mother's  call.  They,  from  across  many 
oceans,  have  come  to  her  summoning  voice,  and  they  ask  her  own 
children,  for  very  shame,  to  do  her  bidding,  lest  the  children  of  her  past, 
retoming  in  the  garb  of  the  stranger,  should  be  traer  to  India  than 
those  born  on  Indian  soil.  Such  is  what  our  mother  has  been  doing,  for 
many  years  gone  by.  And  what  shall  be  the  result  P  I  have  said  that 
India  was  not  dead.  India  has  begun  again  to  climb  the  ladder.  She 
is  no  longer  on  the  lowest  step.  Her  feet  are  no  longer  held  by  the 
mire  of  materialism,  by  the  binding  mud  of  the  search  for  earthly  gold. 
She  is  beginning  to  climb  up  the  great  ladder.  She  is  livingi  and  she 
is  beginning  to  show  the  reality  of  her  life.  And,  I  tell  you,  children 
of  India,  that  the  fa  tare  which  lies  before  you  shall  be  greater  than 
yoor  past  has  been,  mightier  in  spiritual  knowledgOi  grander  in  spiritual 
achievement,  more  potent  in  spiritual  life,  that  the  very  Bishis 
themselves  who  are  without,  standing  waiting,  shall  again  find  their 
home  on  Indian  soil.  India  that  the  Oods  have  blessed — and  that  bless- 
ing shall  never  be  withdrawn — shall  take  again  her  place  on  the 
throne  of  spiritual  empire  and  shall  rule  again,  shall  find  other  nations 
coming  to  her  for  spiritual  trath,  and  shall  again  see  the  peoples  of  the 
world  ask  for  her  spiritual  riches.  And,  as  she  rises  to  that  spiritual 
pre-eminence,  again  reverenced  as  the  mother,  as  the  teacher  of  nations, 
in  the  train  of  that  shall  come,  with  the  love  and  reverence  of  the  world 
that  shall  surround  her,  every  blessing  that  lies  waiting  on  the  knees 
of  the  GKkIs,  all  the  prosperity,  the  comfort  and  the  wealth  that  men  in 
the  childhood  of  the  soul  desire.  But  these  can  only  be  safely  enjoyed 
and  can  only  be  wisely  used  when  the  greatest  in  the  nation  live  the 
life  that  is  simple,  frugal,  holy,  in  the  discharge  of  duty,  and  show  that 
the  spiritual  man  is  the  ideal  of  humanity.  Then  only,  when  the 
leaders  of  the  nation  are  spiritual,  all  else  that  the  heart  desires  shall 
they  obtain." 
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V. 

Social  Vioss  and  their  Bbmkdibs. 

YOIJB  theoBophical  philosophies,  specalations  and  abstract  theories 
on  the  origin  and  destiny  of  the  Universe  and  of  man,  his  spiri- 
tual nature,  its  powers  and  their  future  expansion  and  progress,  Ac.,  4k%, 
may  be  very  good  in  their  place,  but  the  all-important  question  with  us 
is, — *  Do  they  bring  a  message  for  a  sin  and  sorrow  stricken  world  P  ' 
^  Have  they  a  practical  application,  a  remedy  for  the  vices  which  are 
gnawing  at  the  vitals  of  Society  P  '  In  a  word,  ^  Do  you  bring  us  a 
G-ospel  for  the  poor,  the  oppressed,  the  ignorant  and  the  vicious  P  ' 
These  are  the  questions  which  involuntarily  rise  in  many  minds  when 
confronted  with  the  new  ideas,  such  as  are  the  principles  it  is  our  object 
to  make  known  to  all  who  are  open  to  entertain  them — ^the  though tfal 
men  and  women  of  our  time.  It  is  with  the  desire  to  throw  a  light  on, 
and  thus  to  aid  in  the  solution  of,  such  queries  as  these  that  we  take  up 
their  consideration. 

It  will  be  necessary  in  the  first  place,  to  examine  the  current  eondi- 
turns  of  society^  as  this  course  will  best  pave  the  way  for  a  suggestion  of 
the  remedy  or  remedies  which  it  will  be  our  concern^  our  duty  and 
pleasure  to  advocate. 

It  is  usual  to  associate  Social  Vices  with  the  besottedi  the  depraved, 
and  the  ignorant  who  are  mostly  found  in  the  lower  ranks  of  society  : 
but  it  is  our  intention  to  take  a  deeper  and  more  comprehensive  view. 
There  are  gilded  vices  as  well  as  coarse  and  repulsive  ones,  and  indeed 
the  former  constitute  by  far  the  worst  side  of  the  saddeniug  subject  we 
have  set  ourselves  to  examine;  for  those  who  indulge  in  them  being  of 
a  higher  intellectual  calibre  and  having  larger  material  resources  at 
command,  have  the  roots  of  vice  more  deeply  imbedded  in  their  nature, 
and  are  consequently  a  greater  power  for  evil  in  proportion.  These 
vices  which  we  shall  particularise,  in  part,  are  no  empty  appearances, 
or  superficial  excrescences,  but  evils  possessing  a  strong  vitality ;  being 
entrenched  in  the  tissues  of  our  civilisation,  and  having  powers  and  laws 
by  which  they  grow  and  spread. 

Where  shall  we  go  in  order  to  obtain  a  view  of  contemporary 
social  life.  Our  great  cosmopolitan  cities  such  as  New  York,  London, 
Paris,  at  once  occur  to  mind.  Let  us  first  direct  our  steps  to  Paris,  the 
great  centre  of  what  is  known  as  the  world  of  pleasure  and  fashion  : 
and  we  will  try  to  view  it  through  the  eyes  of  an  Oriental  who  is  visit- 
ing the  Western  world  for  the  first  time,  one  who  has  had  an  antique 
training  in  the  ideals  of  the  far  Bast.    *'  All  that  which  draws  us  of    the 
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West  to  great  cities,  repelled  or  oppressed  him ;  even  Inminons  Paris 
filled  him  with  weariness.  It  was  the  first  foreign  ciiy  in  which  he 
made  a  long  sojoom.  French  art  as  reflecting  the  aesthetic  thought 
of  the  most  gifted  of  European  races,  surprised  him  much,  but 
charmed  him  not  at  all.  What  surprised  him  especially  was  the 
studies  of  the  nude,  in  which  he  recognized  only  an  open  confes- 
sion of  the  one  human  weakness  which,  next  to  disloyally  and 
cowardice,  his  stoical  training  had  taught  him  to  despise ....  He 
visited  the  pleasure  resorts,  the  theatres,  the  opera ;  he  saw  with  the 
eyes  of  an  ascetic  and  a  soldier,  and  wondered  why  the  Western  con- 
ception of  life  differed  so  little  from  the  far  Eastern  conception  of  folly 
and  efEeminaqy  ....  He  saw  the  Cathedrals  and  Churches  in  vast 
number,  and  near  to  them  the  palaces  of  vice,  and  establishments  en- 
riched by  the  stealthy  sale  of  artistic  obscenities.  He  listened  to  ser- 
mons by  great  preachers ;  and  he  heard  blasphemies  against  all  faith 
and  love  by  priest-haters.  He  saw  the  circles  of  wealth  and  the  circles 
of  poverty,  and  the  abysses  underlying  both  ....  It  was  a  woiid  of 
mockery  and  masquerade  and  pleasure  seeking  selfishness,  ruled  not 
by  religion,  but  by  police ;  a  world  into  which  it  were  not  good  that 
man  should  be  bom." 

*'  England,  more  sombre,  more  imposing,  more  formidable,  fur- 
nished him  with  other  problems  to  consider.  He  studied  her  wealth, 
forever  growing,  and  the  night-mare  of  squalor,  forever  multiplying  in 
the  shadow  of  it.  He  saw  the  vast  ports  gorged  with  the  riches  of 
a  hundred  lands,  mostly  plunder ;  and  knew  the  English,  still  like  their 
forefathers,  a  race  of  prey ;  and  thought  of  the  fate  of  her  millions  if 
she  should  find  herself  even  for  a  single  month  unable  to  compel  other 
raoeji  to  feed  them.  He  saw  the  harlotry  and  drunkenness  that  made 
night  hideous  in  the  world's  greatest  city;  and  he  marvelled  at  the 
conventional  hypocrisy  that  pretends  not  to  see,  and  at  the  religion  that 
ntters  thanks  at  existing  conditions,  and  at  the  ignorance  that  sends 
missionaries  where  they  are  not  needed,  and  at  the  enormous  charities 
that  help  disease  and  vice  to  propagate  their  kind. .  And  this  in  spite  of 
the  myriads  of  churches  and  the  incomparable  multiplication  of  laws  ! 
Certainly  English  civilization  showed  less  than  any  other,  the  pretended 
power  of  that  religion,  which  he  had  by  its  missionaries  been  taught  to 
believe  the  inspiration  of  progress.  English  streets  told  him  another 
story  , .  .  .  No ;  this  civilisation  signified  a  perpetual  wicked  struggle 
between  the  simple  and  the  cunning,  the  feeble  and  the  strong ;  force 
and  craft  combining  to  thrust  weakness  into  a  yawning  and  visible 
Hell . ,  .  .  And  though  he  saw  evil  beyond  all  he  could  have  imagined 
possible,  he  also  saw  much  good,  among  both  poor  and  rich.  The  stu- 
pendous riddle  of  it  all,  the  countless  contradictions,  were  beyond  his 
powers  of  interpretation*  And  that  Western  science  whose  logic  appear- 
ed to  him  to  be  irrefutable,  assured  him  of  the  larger  and  larger  expansion 
of  the  power  of  that  soH;alled  civilisation,  as  of  an  irresistible,  inevita- 
ble meamrelfiss  inundation  of  world-pain." 
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And  now  let  ns  turn  to  a  brief  description  given  by  a  well-known 
Englishman,  Alfred  Bussell  Wallace ;  he  writes  : — **  Although  we  have 
advanced  beyond  the  savage  state  in  intellectnal  achievements,  we  have 
not  advanced  eqtially  in  morals.... it  is  not  too  mnch  to  say  that  the  mass 
of  oar  popnlations  have  not  at  all  advanced  beyond  the  savage  code  of 
morals,  and  have  in  many  cases  snnk  below  it«  A  deficient  morality  is 
the  great  blot  of  modem  civilisation.  .  .  .  onr  whole  social  and  moral 
civilisation  remains  in  a  state  of  barbarism.  ...  we  are  the  richest 
conntry  in  the  world  ;  and  yet  nearly  one-twentieth  of  onr  popnlation 
are  parish  panpers  and  one- thirtieth J;known  criminals.  Add  to  these 
the  criminals  who  escape  detection  and  the  poor  who  live  mainly  or 
partly  on  private  charity  (which  according  to  Dr.  Hawkesley,  expends 
seven  millions  sterling  in  London  alone),  and  we  may  be  snre  that 
more  than  ons-tenth  of  onr  popnlation  are  actually  panpers  and  orimi- 
nala"* 

There  is  one  form  of  misery  creating  selfishness  in  onr  civilisation 
which  is  so  common  as  to  appear  almost  nniversal.  *'  We  consider  the 
cost  of  a  thing  purchased  or  obtained  to  ourselves : — about  its  cost  in 
effort  to  the  producer  we  do  not  allow  ourselves  to  think ;  indeed  we 
should  be  laughed  at  for  any  exhibition  of  conscience  on  the  subject. 
And  our  equal  insensibility  to  the  pathetic  meaning  of  the  work  of  the 
past,  and  to  that  of  the  work  of  the  present,  largely  explains  the  waste- 
fulness of  our  civilisation — the  reckless  consumption  by  luxury  of  the 
labour  of  years  in  the  pleasure  of  an  hour — ^the  inhumanity  of 
the  thotisands  of  unthinking  rich,  each  of  whom  dissipates  yearly 
in  the  gratification  of  totally  unnecessary  wants  the  price  of  a 
hundred  human  lives.  The  cannibals  of  civilisation  are  unconsciously 
more  cruel  than  those  of  savagery,  and  require  much  more  flesh.  The 
deeper  humanity — the  cosmic  emotion  of  humanity — is  essentially  the 
enemy  of  useless  luxury,  and  essentially  opposed  to  any  form  of  society 
that  places  no  restraints  upon  the  gratifications  of  sense  or  the  plea- 
sures of  egotism.''  Said  lye  Yasu,  the  greatest  of  Japanese  soldiers  and 
statesmen,  "  If  we  do  not  think,  while  using  things,  of  the  time  and 
effort  required  to  make  them,  then  our  want  of  consideration  puts  us^on 
a  level  with  the  beasts." 

There  is  a  consideration  growing  out  of  what  has  already  been 
advanced  to  which  we  wish  to  direct  attention,  ere  we  pass  to  take  a 
nearer  view  of  the  degraded  portion  of  our  civilisation  who  are  chiefly 
found  in  the  lowest  walks  of  life  ;  which  adds  a  quota  to  the  misery 
and  pain  that  hastens  many  on    the  road  to  vicious  courses  of  life  as  a 

*  There  has  jntt  been  issued  a  new  work  by  Dr.  A.  B«  Wallace,  entitled,  "  The 
wonderfnl  Century  :  its  SnooesHes  and  Vailnres."  In  it  are  chapters  with  the  follow- 
ing suggestive  headings :  *  Militarism'  ;  '  The  demon  of  greed' ;  <  The  plunder  of 
the  earth.'  The  following  is  from  Dr.  Ws  oonolnsion  :  "  When  the  brightneas  of 
future  ages  shall  have  dimmed  the  glamour  of  our*  material  progress,  the  judgment 
of  history  will  surely  be,  that  the  ethical  standard  of  our  rulers  was  a  deplorably 
low  one,  and  that  we  are  un^Torihy  to  possess  the  great  and  beneficent  powers  wfaicdi 
gdenoe  had  placed  in  cor  haiidB." 
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nlial  from  the  terrible  pressure  they  endnre.  It  is,  that  vice— degrad- 
mg  vice — descends  from  the  higher  to  the  lower  in  the  social  scale.  The 
nnfeelinf^  selfishness,  the  disregard  of  others'  sufferings  by  those  who 
ooold — ^if  they  only  would — do  mnoh  by  word  or  act  to  alleviate,  creates 
in  the  sufEerer  kindred  qualities  which  find  play  in  recklessness  and 
debanchery.  Consequently,  the  former  needs  the  tearing  off  of  its  masks, 
the  exposure  of  the  roots  of  evil  which  the  conventionalities  of  society 
asaiduoasly  hide  from  view.  There  is  an  urgent  need  of  the  stem  rebukes 
of  another  John  Baptist,  crying,  "  Oh,  generation  of  Vipers !  who  hath 
warned  yon  to  flee  from  the  coming  wrath  ?  Bring  forth  therefore 
fruits  meet  for  repentance,  and  think  not  to  say  within  yourselves  ^  We 
have  Abraham  to  our  father — we  are  the  aristocracy  of  society,  Ac.'" 
The  others,  the  waifs  and  wastes  of  society,  demand  our  pity,  our 
oompasaioiiate  concern  and  regard. 

Wb  fltay  extend  the  saying  attributed  to  Jesus, '  The  poor  ye  have 
always^  with  you,'  to  inclode  a  category  of  social  evils  which  afflict 
mankind,  whose  proHence  and  pressure  in  common  with  poverty,  is 
known  and  realised  in  every  community  ;  in  town  and  city  life,  and  in 
all  countries  and  climes  where  men  congregate.  Hidden  it  may  be  from 
the  casual  observer,  but  none  the  less,  the  festering  sores  are  there. 
The  almost  daily  records  of  our  police  coarts  witness  to  the  fact ;  and 
oDr  criminal  and  law  courts  unveil  many  a  hideous  blotch  on  society's 
faos.  The  eye  of  the  observant  in  walking  our  streets  is  constantly 
reminded  of  the  sad  fact  as  seen  in  that  safe  index  of  character,  the 
human  face.  For  as  the  record  of  our  deeds  are  so  accurately  and 
snrely  recorded  iu  the  subtle  ftkasic  ether,  so  also,  is  there  a  general 
summary  of  them  outlined  in  the  characteristic  markings  of  the  human 
features  and  countenance.  The  voluptuous  and  the  sensualist  carry 
about  the  evidences  of  their  crimes,  so  that  he  who  runs  may  read.  Also, 
the  proud,  the  unfeeling  and  the  covetous  carry  their  particular  hall- 
marks ;  and  to  these  may  be  added  the  ignorant,  the  besotted  and  the 
depraved,  who  pollute  the  air  with  their  emanations,  and  defile  the  ear 
and  mind  with  their  filthy  language. 

With  these  facts  before  as  we  may  well  feel  oppressed  with  the 
aoeomulated  evidences  of  the  existence  and  strength  of  vice  and  sin ; 
iheir  reality  and  power.  But  we  should  not  allow  their  magnitude  to 
weaken  our  efforts  by  entertaining  the  paralysing  inflnenoe  of  despair: — 
for  verily  Evil  being  the  negation  of  Good,  has  no  positive,  no  in- 
dependent existence ;  it  is  a  perversion,  a  departure  from  the  centre  of 
true  and  real  Being.  Qod  is — the  Devil  is  not.  He  is  a  metaphysical 
conception,  not  an  actuality,  per  se.  Like  unto  a  diseased  condition  of 
the  organs  of  the  body,  vice  and  sin  are  foreign  elements,  which  need 
to  be  dislodged  ;  usurpers,  truly,  at  present  in  possession,  who  have  to 
be  destroyed  and  expelled  from  unlawful  possession  of  a  Boyal  Domain. 
The  will,  the  intellect  and  affections  must  be  rescued  from  their 
tyranny,  and  directed  to  their  proper  functions  and  channels ;  the  ab- 
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normal  propensities  and  appetites  checked  and  cleansed,  and  the  eyes  of 
the  sonl  enlightened  to  see  the  beanty  and  sweetness  of  Nature's 
Laws. 

It  is  a  great  work,  as  what  is  necessary  is  the  conqnest  of  self  on 
all  lines  ;  and  there  is  no  escape,  not  even  through  death,  from  this 
supreme  necessity  of  self -con  quest.  And  it  is  also  true  that  not  one 
conquest  of  self  on  some  particular  line  where  its  unlovely  manifes- 
tations evidence  themselves  will  suffice.  There  are  millions  of  selves  to 
be  overcome ;  for  the  false  Ego  is  a  compound  of  countless  ages — 
possesses  a  vitality  often  enduring  beyond  Universes,  and  we  have 
barely  touched  even  its  prominent  symptoms  in  our  present  age,  in 
this  paper. 

We,  who  are  chiefly  engaged  in  the  study  and  enunciation  of  the 
higher  spiritual  philosophies,  cannot  if  we  would,  ignore  the  sad  and 
depressing  social  conditions  around  us.  And  while  our  message  may 
not  be  directly  addressed  to,  or  even  suited  for,  the  great  mass  who 
constitute  the  wreckage  of  human  life,  yet  I  think  none  the  less  shonld 
we  seek  out  ways  and  means  by  which  we  may,  if  only  in  the  smallest 
indirect  way,  help  to  remove  this  incubus  from  the  heart  of  society, 
and  so  contiibute  oar  little  effort  toward  the  cleansing  of  the  highways 
and  byways  of  this  poor  sin  and  sorrow-stricken  world. 

If  a  caricature  of  true  Christian  teaching  is  being  so  efEectively 
used  as  a  means  to  the  uplifting  of  the  degraded,  and  a  purification  of 
the  lower  grades  of  society,  as  evidenced  by  the  Salvation  Army,  surely 
there  are  and  must  be  moro  powerful  instruments  to  be  found,  far  moro 
suited  to  the  work,  in  the  verities  of  Theosophic  truths,  teachings  and 
principles,  if  we  knew  how  tiO  find  them,  to  make  them  known,  and 
to  effectively  use  them  in  this  great  and  good  work  of  human  redemp- 
tion and  salvation. 

Let  us  then  bend  ourselves  to  the  endeavour  ta  search  out  some  of 
these  remedies  for  oar  social  evils,  to  find  the  instruments  by  means  of 
which,  we,  and  others,  may  be  fitted  and  qualified  to,  in  some  effective 
way,  in  some  small  measure,  cope  with  the  hideous  Goliaths  of  vice 
and  sin.  Let  us  searoh  out,  and  fill  our  scrip  with  some  small  stones 
from  the  purling  waters  of  the  living  stream  of  Divine  Truth,  whero- 
with  to  smite  into  the  forehead  of  the  panoplied  monsters  who  flannt- 
ingly  defy  the  Armies  of  the  Living  Gh>d. 

And  thus,  if  we,  in  some  small  way  through  our  suggestions,  indi- 
cate the  romedies,  and  point  out  the  fitting  instruments,  others  with  the 
needed  acqniroments  and  intellectual  and  (spiritual  qualities  fitted  for 
the  work  may  take  them  up,  and  use  and  apply  them  far  moro  effect- 
ively than  we  may  hope  to  do. 

The  groat  scientifically  demonstrated  truth  of  the  union  of  man  to 
man  and  to  all  nature,  in  all  departments  of  his  being,  so  roadily  acknow- 
ledged and  yet  so  little  understood,  approciated  or  practically  realized, 
nowhero  calls  for  moro  deep  and  serious  reflection  than  when  we  turn  our 
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tbonghis  to  the  degraded  and,  too  often,  sadly  neglected  portion  of  man- 
kind, with  whom  we  ore  continually  brought  into  contact  in  city  apd 
Tillage  life.  We  are  all  perhaps  too  apt  to  tarn  away  onr  thought  and 
attention  to  more  congenial  topics : — ^in  effect  we  too  often  say, '  Am  I  my 
brother's  keeper  P'  And  as  a  result  we  also  lose  sight  of  the  effects,  the 
subtle  effects  of  coarse  and  evil  surroundingM  upon  oarselves,  even  when 
there  is  no  personal  contact,  and  thus  reap  the  penalty  of  our  indiffer- 
ence. Just  here  several  questions  present  themselves ;  we  will  note  one 
of  them.  What  is  our  responsibility  toward  such  ?  Is  it  that  of  the 
Samaritan,  who  compassionated  the  Jew  in  his  dire  extremity  by 
exercising  toward  him  the  offices  of  Physician,  brother  and  friend  ? 
Or,  are  we  to  take  up  the  role  of  the  Priest  and  the  Levite,  who  when 
they  saw  the  evil  estate  of  the  man  who  had  thus  fallen  among  thieves 
and  was  left  robbed  and  wounded,  passed  by  on  the  other  side  P  We 
may  feel  that  the  problem  is  so  great,  so  vast,  so  complicated,  and  our 
resources  so  weak,  so  small  and  inadequfite,  that  we  may  conclude  that 
it  will  be  best  to  dismiss  the  subject,  and  so  try  to  save  ourselves 
further  pain  and  discomfort  regarding  it ;  and,  having  come  to  this 
dedsion,  gather  our  priestly  robes  about  us  and  pass  on  to  give  our 
attention  to  more  congenial  topics^to  other  activities  more  consonant 
with  onr  refined  feelings  and  aspirations. 

But  is  it  true  that  we  have  no  hand  to  hold  out,  no  helpful  resources 
on  which  to  draw,  that  can  reach  and  help  these  degraded  ones  P  We,  it 
maybe,  throw  onr  thought  and  interest  into  some  abstruse  subject ;  we 
plunge  into  a  study  of  the '  thought  planes'  of  the  Cosmos  and  acquaint 
ourselves  with  the  theories  regarding  the  wonderful  correlations  of  its 
forces,  of  the  building  of  Universes,  of  suns  and  planets  by  its  living 
oonsciona  power.  And  as  we  look  into  the  world  of  h'fe  around  us,  we 
see  the  effects  of  the  same  power  of  thought  stamped  on  every  form  and 
object  which  meets  our  eye.  All  this  is  well  and  necessary  ;  but  the 
question  before  us  is,  does  it  lead  to  any  practical  issue.  May  we  not 
connect  even  these  high  studies  with  our  commonplace  duties  and 
Nsponsibilities  toward  our  fellowmen  in  need  of  guidance,  of  solace  and 
help,  amid  the  temptations  and  sorrows  and  pains,  and  dreary  and  soul- 
deadening  struggles  in  this  weary  world  of  ours.  And  we  may  ask 
ourselves,  *  are  we  not  a  part  of  this  great  thought  machine,  this  living 
and  ever  active  force  P  Have  we  not  creative  power,  can  we  not  send 
forth  currents  of  energy  P  Can  we  not  share,  infinitesimal  though  our 
part  may  be,  in  pouring  out  the  healing  and  life-giving  virtues  of  com- 
passionate thought,  which  lie  in  such  abundant  measure  at  the  basis  of 
manifested  Life, — for  God  is  Love  P'  Even  so,  we  are  thus  privileged, 
we  may  in  this  way,  by  means  within  our  reach  at  all  times,  minister 
aid  and  give  of  ourselves,  thus  helping  to  lessen  and  modify  the  woes 
and  sorrows  of  the  world. 

All  action  is  bom  of  thought,  and  by  the  quiet  and  persistent  exer- 
cise of  this  God-given  power,   we  may  also  give  indirect  aid  through 
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afiEeoting  some  indmdaal  who  poesesses  the  mental,  spiritual  and 
material  endowmects  which  we  lack,  and  thereby  unloose  a  powerful 
spring,  and  set  in  motion  a  foroe  which  may  operate  for  centuries. 

As  a  case  in  point,  take  the  following  interesting  illustration  :  One 
day  a  young  nobleman  on  horse-back  rode  impatiently  up  and  down  the 
streets  of  a  village  in  Cornwall,  England.     He  was  seeking  for  a  public- 
house  where  he  could  get  a  glass  of  that,  concerning  which  Shakespeare 
said,  **  Alas  !  that  men  should  put  an  enemy   in  their  mouths  to  steal 
away  their   brains."     But  his  search   was  vain ;   and  coming  upon  a 
white-haired  peasant  on  his    way  home   after  a  day  of  toil,  the  youn^ 
man  said  with  rising  anger  ?**  '*  Why  is  it  that  I  cannot  get  a  glass  of 
liquor  in  this  wretched   little   village  P  '*     The  old    man  recognizing  to 
whom  he  was   to   speak,  and   taking  off   his   cap,  made  his   humble 
obeisance  and  replied  :     *'  My  Lord,  about  a  hundred  years  ago  a  man 
named  John  Wesley  came  t<o  these  parts  " — and  the  old  peasant  walked 
on.     '*  A  hundred  years  ago  :  "  and  he  is  living  still — that   dauntless 
reformer!  Cornwall  has   never  been   the  same  since  John  Wesley  went 
there  to  preach  the  Gospel  of  a  dear  hrain  and  a  consecrated  hewrt*     And 
we  may  add  that  the  possession  of  these  two  valued  treasures  will  guide 
their  owners  through  all  Hells   and   Purgatories  into  the  innermost 
Paradise  of  Gt>d. 

Having  thus  far  given  our  chief  attention  to  various  symptoms  of 
the  Disease  and  exposed  to  view  some  of  its  many  hidden  roots,  let  as 
now  proceed  to  a  little  further  indicate  a  few  remedies]  which  suggest 
themselves  to  us.  In  order  to  brevity  we  will  refer  to  three  only,  in 
the  order  of  importance  that  they  present  themselves  to  us. 

Firsts — a  recognition  of  the  universality  of  the  evolutionary  Law  ;  and 
that  good  and  evil  ea^h  have  their  place  in  this  cosmic  law.  Consequently, 
flowing  from  this  necessary  law  of  material  being,  inexplicable  as  it  may 
be  to  us  with  our  limited  parview  of  the  human  problem,  even  evil  it- 
self has  a  work  to  do  in  furthering  the  evolutionary  aims  and  purposes  ; 
otherwise  it  could  not  be.  The^mystery  of  evil  is  beautifully  expressed 
in  the  following  mystic  and  poetic  stanza  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Anna 
Kingsford  : — 

"  The  glory  of  Satan  is  the  shadow  of  the  Lord  : 

The  throne  of  Satan  is  the  footstool  of  Adonai. 

Twain  are  the  armies  of  Grod :  in  heaven  the  hosts 

Of  Michael ;  in  the  abyss  the  legions  of  Satan." 

*  We  rise  to  higher  things  on  our  dead  selves, '  is  an  universal  and 
everlasting  truth.  When  we  have  evolved  to  higher  grades  of  being, 
and  are  able  to  look  back  on  our  past,  probably  the  present  status  of  the 
purest  among  us  in  mind  and  feeling,  will  be  looked  back  upon  as  some- 
thing sufficiently  humbling,  aye,  it  may  be,  vile  and  revolting  to  our 
then  exalted  nature.  If  we  give  these  facts  their  place  in  the  great 
cosmic  plan,  it  will  nerve  us  to  effort,  by  removing  the  sense  of  help- 
lessness and  feeling  of  hopelessness,  in  view  of  the  degraded  coi«£tion 
of  flo  many  of  oar  fellow-men  and  women. 
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Let^us  then  help  to  educate  all  classes  among  and  around  us,  by 
giving  them  enlarged  views  of  those  evolutionary  laws,  ignorance  of 
which  is  to  so  great  an  extent  the  underlying  cause  of  the  dire  elFects 
we  see  around  us  in  the  various  classes  of  society. 

Second,  Another  fact  in  regard  to  man's  nature  which  is  of 
extreme  importance,  and  should  have  a  larger  place  in  the  public 
heart  and  conscience  is,  the  recognition  of  the  truth,  an  we  believe  it, 
in  regard  to  7tian*8  spiritual  nature.  That  however  low  and  degraded, 
however  depraved  his  appetites  may  be,  however  sunk  in  sensuality, 
there  is  notwithstanding  in  every  one  an  Emanation  from  the  Highest 
Source  in  the  Universe,  which  is  in  itself  essentially  holy,  pure,  loving  and 
Divine,  I  think  that  I  am  correct  in  stating  that  this  great  fact  is  not 
generally  believed  by  the  many  excellent  religious  and  philanthropic 
workers  among  the  low  and  debased,  and  those  who  are  considered  by 
them  as  "  the  lost."  Or  if  it  be  held  by  them  in  some  loose  way,  yet, 
that  it  is  a  scientific  fact  in  nature,  capable  of  demonstration  (o  the 
spiritually  advanced  student  of  the  higher  realities  of  evolution,  is 
utterly  unknown  to  them.  It  is  true  that  they  recognize  the  claims  of 
a  common  humanity  ;  this  is  well,  but  it  is  not  sufficient.  They  teach 
instead  that  these  degraded  ones  are  not  yet  *'  born  again"  (which  is 
indeed  true,  and  of  themselves  also),  that  they  need  and  require  a  new 
birth  by  the  importation  of  something  Divine  from  the  outside — a 
something  which  they  do  not  as  yet  possess.  We,  on  the  contrary,  submit 
as  a  fact  of  the  higher  science  of  the  soul,  that  each  and  every  one  already 
possesses  the  Divine  and  spiritual  potentialities,  which  are  capable  of 
development  to  an  extent  beyond  our  highest  dreams,  even  unto  the 
wisdom  of  a  Buddha,  and  the  divine  love  and  compassion  of  a  Christ. 

This  divine  principle,  innate  in  man,  was  in  a  good  measure  recog- 
nized by  the  philanthropist,  Howard,  inl^e  last  century,  and  by  Eliza- 
beth Fry,  in  the  earlier  decades  of  the  present ;  aiding  them  in  the  per- 
formance of  a  great  work  in  this  field,  with  a  more  permanent  success 
perhaps,  than  that  of  any  others  for  some  generations  past. 

A  third  universal  truth  and  fact,  flowing  from  those  two  of  which 
I  have  treated  is  the  Essential  unity  of  man.  This  also  is  now  largely  re- 
cognized as  a  scientific  fact  whether  looked  at  in  regard  to  man's  physi- 
cal or  spiritual  nature.  Each  and  all  the  varied  parts  of  our  complex 
nature  are  related  in  such  an  intricate  and  real  way  that,  try  how  we 
may  to  isolate  ourselves,  such  attempts  must  always  prove  futile.  The 
proud  autocrat  and  the  poor  beggar,  the  delicately  bred  and  fashionably 
attired  lady  and  the  drunken  prostitute,  are  linked  and  bound  to  each 
other  by  a  thousand  unbreakable  ties  ;  coming  together  out  of  the  ages 
of  the  past,  and  stretching  into,  and  enduring  throughout  the  ages  of 
the  future.  Bodily  ties,  ties  of  heredity,  ties  of  blood  ;  ties  of  the  astra] 
the  passional  body  and  nature ;  ties  of  the  soul  and  spirit ;  yea,  ties  to  the 
Throne  of  deity  Itself.  Rub  shoulders  they  must,  again,  again  and  yet 
again.  Does  not  reason  then,  do  not  all  the  powers  of  our  common 
nature,  plead  for  the  unselfish  exercise  of  those  powers  of  soul,  of  intel  - 
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leot  and  heart  with  whicli  nature  has  endowed  us  ;  of  using  the  pity  and 
compassion  that  is  in  us,  toward  these  needy  objeots :  since  in  helping  and 
raising  others,  we  are  blessing  and  raising  ourselves. 

We  might  extend  the  idea  of  unity,  and  illustrate  it  by  references 
to  our  many  common  interests  in  life — in  social  life,  city  and  village 
life»  national  and  international  life — for  the  world  is  fast  becoming  one 
immense  community. 

In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  draw  attention  to  the  three  great  lines  of 
thought  and  action  which  have  been  indicated,  the  three  cardinal  remedies 
for  our  social  evils. 

First,  a  recognition  of  the  universality  of  the  Evolutionary  Law. 

Second,  of  the  facts  regarding  man's  essentially  spiritual  nature 
and 

Third,  the  universal  truth  flowing  as  a  necessary  consequence  from 
the  above,  namely,  the  Unity  of  man  ;  of  man's  present,  past  and  future ; 
of  man  in  every  clime,  he  being  of  one  blood  whether  viewed  physically 
in  regard  to  the  body,  or  spiritually  in  regard  to  the  seal. 

I  have  avoided  details,  I  have  propounded  no  modes  of  action  in 
particular  cases,  but  have  intimated  broad  principles  only,  which  are 
capable  of  universal  application. 

W.  A.  M. 


UNKNOWN  PHYSICS* 
No.  II. 

ERNEST  KAPP,  in  his  "  Philosophy  of  Technique,"  has  proved  in  a 
very  beautiful  way  that  all  our  mechanics  are  only  copies  of  our 
organism  or  parts  of  it,  as  fer  example  the  camera  obscura  is  a  copy  of 
the  eye.  This  *'  organic  projection,"  as  he  calls  it,  is  philosophically 
and  physically  regarded  as  being  of  great  interest.  Philosophically  con- 
sidered we  must  conclude  from  the  *' organic  projection  **  that  the  soul 
has  not  only  the  function  of  thinking  but  also  of  organization.  So,  the 
brain  is  the  instrument  which  the  soul  has  constructed  to  find  its  way 
in  the  world  and  the  whole  body  is  its  tool  for  terrestrial  activity.  Here 
we  stand  before  the  "  monistic  soul  doctrine."  The  organic  pl>ojection 
taken  from  the  physical  points  of  view,  shows  the  technical  student  in 
what  direction  he  will  be  able  to  find  new  problems  and  the  way  to  solve 
them,  viz, :  in  imitating  Nature.  When  in  future  our  engineers  and 
technical  ^tudents  shall  have  a  philosophical  education,  then  the  inven- 
tors need  no  longer  wait  for  discoveries  by  chance,  but  they  will  set 
themselves  problems  in  full  consciousness  of  the  natural  model  they  will 
have  before  their  eyes,  and  will  only  study  by  what  means  Nature 
solves  the  problem.  The  philosophically  educated  technologist  will 
not  lose  his  time  in  meditating  blindly  about  Horostation,  but  he  will  re- 

*  Translatod  for  the  Theosophist,  from  the  German  of  Carl  da  Prel,    b^  Madame 
A.  Haemmerle, 
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member  tbat  Natnre  has  solved  this  problem  by  the  wiDgs  of  the  birds 
and  insects,  and  that  man  therefore  has  to  look  for  the  *'  organic  pro- 
jection '*  of  the  wing. 

Now,  if  magic  is  nothing  bnt  "  unknown   physics  "  the  **  organic 
projection  "  will  be  enriched    marvelously.     We  may  then  assert  with 
aphoristic  certainty  that,  the  organic  projection  can   he  extended  to  the 
magic  function  of  the  human  soul ;  and  herewith  opens  for  the  inventor  a 
broad  field  of  work  for  many  centuries.     Let   ns   suppose   a  technical 
student  is  at  the  same  time  an  occultist  and  that  he  has   won  a  firm 
conviction  by  reading  the  book  entitled  '*  Phantasms  of  the  Living," 
that  telepathy  is  a  current  phenomenon.     The  same  student  would  have 
the  conviction  that  magic  on  the  whole  is  but  unknown  physics ;  he  there- 
fore would  directly  be  confronted  with  the  problem  of  telegraphing  with- 
out wire.     He  would    even   have  directions  how  to  solve  the  problem, 
Instrncted  by  known  facts,  he  would  say  that  telepathy  is  admitted  to 
be  psychic  or  mental  sympathy  between  the    agent  and  the  percipient. 
This  consideration  translated  into  a  mechanical  adaptation  is  similar  to 
eqnal  tension  of  separated  apparatus.     This  student    would,  therefore, 
long  ago  have  looked  for  and  discovered  consciously   the   organic  pro- 
jection of  telepathy,  whereas  we  have  to  wait  much  longer  for  unoon- 
Bcions  organic  projection  ;  we  see  that  we  nowadays  only  witness  the  first 
unwieldy  experiments  of  telegraphing  without  wire. 

Technical  science  therefore  may  draw  new  problems  from  occult- 
ism in  the  domain  of  magic ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  occultist  will 
learn  from  the  technical  organic  projection  that  this  kind  of  mag^c  is 
only  unknown  physics,  and  that  magical  functions  may  be  explained 
in  a  natural  way.  As  it  is,  both  parties  are  antagonists  because  they 
do  not  understand  each  other  ;  if  they  were  to  work  together  we  would 
witness  a  most  unexpected  progress.  Because,  as  unknown  forces  are 
not  therefore  inactive  forces,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  natural  models 
of  their  activity  are  numerous,  and  ho  the  phenomena  of  modem 
occultism  are  indeed. 

Let  us  admit  that  the  aforenamed  student  is  acquainted  with 
sorcery  and  witchcraft,  knows  the  history  of  the  saints,  has  observed  luna- 
tics, artificial  and  natural  somnanbules  and  has  experimented  with 
mediums  and  is  convinced  that  all  these  magical  phenomena  are 
real  facts.  He,  then,  having  the  conviction  that  magic  is  only  unknown 
physics,  would  have  before  him  an  endless  profusion  of  problems.  Let 
08  admit  his  knowing  that  levitation  (the  lifting  up  from  the  earth, 
being  against  the  law  of  gravity),  occurs  with  the  fakirs,  and  is  proved 
by  documents  to  have  been  witnessed  by  Joseph  of  Capertino,  just 
as  it  often  occurred  with  the  possessed  in  the  medieeval  age ;  that  he 
has  seen  what  a  dozen  of  English  learned  (men)  have  seen,  that  the 
medium,  Home,  was  carried  out  of  one  window  and  at  a  height  of  80  fee^ 
from  the  floor,  and  soared  in  through  the  other,  the  student,  knowing 
all  this  would  be  more  able  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  nature  of  gravi- 
tation than  Newton  was  ;  and  because  he  would  be  obliged  to  acknow- 
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ledge  that  Gravitation  is   a  changeable   quality   of  objects,   he   would 
according  to  his  gifts,  find  himself  face  to  face  wiih  the  most  reforming 
discoveries;  because    no   great   distance    separates   the   understand in^^ 
from  the  execution. 

The  organic  projection  is  at  the  same  time  functional  projection. 
But  not  the  mechanical  and  physiological  function  of  the  organism  only 
which  Kapp  describes,  are  projectible ;  the  occult  capacities  as  well  are 
able  to  be  projected,  because  here  also  the  original  function  which  is  to 
be  copied  is  a  physical  occurrence  and  is  called  magic  as  long  only  as  we 
are  unable  to  detect  the  process.  *  If  our  intellectual  principle  is  identi- 
cal with  the  organizing  one,  if  the  will-power  which  moves  my  hand  is 
identical  with  the  will-power  that  formed  this  hand,  then  every  dis- 
covery must  be  more  or  less  distinctly  an  organic  projection,  and  the 
more  distinct  the  better  the  discovery.  Until  now  the  rule  has  been 
that  the  model  was  unknown  to  the  discoverer,  the  imitation  has  been 
unconscious ;  but  the  grand  era  of  discoveries  will  only  begin  'when 
consciousness  will  preside  over  the  organic  projection. 

We  may  also  admit  that  the  organic  model  does  not  exist  at  all 
on  earth  ;  but  then  most  likely  it  exists  on  other  stars  [or  on  invisible 
planes]  under  other  vital  conditions  ;  for  instance,  we  may  admit  that 
the  inhabitants  of  other  stars  are  endowed  with  a  telescopic  eye  or 
with  a  faculty  of  perception  that  functions  like  a  spectroscope.  It  is 
possible  also  that  our  occult  faculties  are  projected  already,  somewherey 
whereas  they  are  still  waiting  for  a  projection  with  us. 

It  is  quite  natural  that  physical  and  technical  science  should 
first  direct  their  observation  and  application  to  the  rougher  and 
visible  forces  of  Nature  and  that  the  finer  agencies  escape  their  si^ht, 
or  that  their  application  will  be  realized  later  on.  Nowadays  it  is  the 
turn  of  electricity,  and  its  application  in  telegraphy  is  an  organic 
projection,  the  Atlantic  cable  with  its  covers  is  very  much  like  the 
human  nerve  ;  both  have  the  same  cross-cut.  The  next  century  it  will 
be  the  turn  of  the  *'  Od,''  which  functions  are  considered  as  magical 
in  practical  appplication,  but  are  termed  physical  when  formulated 
in  theory.  A  somnambule,  for  instance,  feels  the  odic  nature  of  the 
patient  with  which  she  comes  into  contact,  and  undertakes  the  diagnosis, 
not  reflectively  but  sensitively.  Physicians  call  this  swindle.  But  the 
"  Od"  student,  Martin  Ziegler,  has  been  more  judicious ;  he  has  occupied 
himself  with  the  problem  of  an  apparatus  which  will  undertake  the 
odic  diagnosis  and  indicate  the  diseased  ganglion.  A  perfect  apparatus 
of  that  kind  will  be  the  projection  of  an  occult  capacity  and  1  do  not 
doubt  that  we  shall  reach  by  this  means  an  odic  diagnosis,  a  support 
to  the  odic  therapeutics  which  we  possess  already  in  animal  magnetism. 
But  in  times  to  come  the  magnetiser  will  certainly  also  be  supplied 
with  an  apparatus  and  the  magnetic  function  will  be  projected  techni- 
cally. 

In  this  way  every  human  function,  the  mechanical,  the  physiolo- 
gical and  the  occult,  will  in  due  time  find  their  technical  representation 
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or  duplicate.  Bnt  it  may  occnr  sometimes  that  the  technical  science  is 
ahead,  and  shows  a  function  man  does  not  possess.  Bat  in  that  case 
we  may  consider  if  these  technical  conditions  may  not  be  translated 
into  psychic  capacities  and  by  this  way  we  may  discover  a  new  occnlt 
laciil'fy. 

It  will  JQst  be  the  naturalist,  who  hitherto  has  opposed  the  occnlt 
faculty  of  man  by  donbt,  that  is  called  to  remove  the  last  doabts  of 
this  capacity,  by  furnishing  through  new  discoveries  and  inventions, 
the  technical  copies  of  these  very  capacities*  Naturalists  and  occultists 
instead  of  being  continually  disunited,  ought  to  nnite  their  forces.  The 
naturalist  mnst  translate  occult  functions  into  technical ;  the  occultist 
should  translate  the  technical  function  into  psychical. 

The  technical  copy  is  possible  becanse  there  exist  in  nature  unknown 
forces  which  have  already  been  employed  by  the  soul ;  and  the  occult 
copy  of  a  technical  pattern  is  possible  because  our  consciousness  extends 
only  over  a  limited  part  of  our  capacities.  There  may  therefore  exist 
others  which  may  possibly  appear  as  soon  as  we  imitate  the  technical  con- 
ditions. The  physiologist  might  long  ago  have  given  to  the  discoverer 
of  the  telegraph  the  organic  pattern  of  the  nerve,  and  we  needed  not  to 
wait  till  this  discovery  developed  outwardly  in  physics.  The  psychol- 
ogist might  long  ago  have  shown  to  the  discoverer  of  the  phonograph 
his  organic  type,  "  the  human  brain."  The  occultist  might  long  ago  have 
indicated  to  the  discoverer  of  the  telegraph  without  wires  the  fact  of 
telepathy.  When  the  biologist  inquires  in  what  direction  the  develop- 
ment of  the  human  senses  will  progress,  then  the  physiologist  may  by 
anticipation  show  him  different  apparatus,  which,  like  the  Spectroscope, 
feel  the  chemical  elements  of  thoughts,  as  is  already  the  case  now  with 
the  sommambnles,  which  see  microscopically  or  telescopically,  etc. 
For  Mind  and  Matter  (Spirit  and  Nature)  having  only  one  origin  must 
necessarily,  show  real  analogies. 

The  organic  projection  extends  to  the  magical  functions  in  man, 
because  these  also  are  subject  to  the  law  of  causality.  But  the  general 
contradiction  which  occultism  still  meets  is  a  proof  that  we  are  yet 
far  from  such  projections.  Happily  we  may  gain  the  conviction  that 
man  possesses  magical  faculties,  by  other  proofs  than  by  technological 
projection*  We  are  able  to  produce  and  repeat  magical  functions  with- 
out any  scientifical  (physical)  knowledge ;  we  must  only  know  the  lever 
by  which  these  occnlt  forces  are  set  loose.  In  the  natural  patterns 
where  such  magical  functions  occur  spontaneously,  the  freeing  lever  is 
always  auto-suggestion,  that  is,  an  intensive  idea  or  imagination  that 
completely  possesses  the  percipient,  that  displaces  [temporarily]  his 
innermost  self  and  to  which  realisation  all  the  organic  and  psychic 
forces,  including  his  magical  faculties  participate.  Thus  a  sudden  and 
violent  fright  may  return  speech  to  the  dumb,  an  intense  religious 
ecstasy  may  produce  a  stigma,  and  the  firm  conviction  of  being  cured 
at  Lourdes  may  produce  the  healing.  And  thuB  also  may  the  deep 
longing  of  a  dying  mother  for  her  child  produce  telepathy,  and  a  pang 
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for  a  lost  object  tormenting  us  during  oar  sleep  may  give  us  a  double 
sight  and  sometimes  even  move  ns  to  look  for  the  object  in  a  somnam- 
bnlic  state.  And  sach  functions  we  may  suggest  without  any  know- 
ledge or  insight  in  the  psychic  process  only  by  loosening  the  lever. 

If  auto-suggestion  is  the  lever  of  these  natural  models,  then  art 
must  produce  the  same  phenomena  by  artificial  suggestion.  A  special 
case  of  this  art  in  the  organic  line  is,  the  therapeutic  cure  of  the  hypno- 
tiser.  A  special  case  in  the  psychic  line  is  the  foreign  suggestion  of  a 
double  sight  in  space,  of  which  I  stated  an  example  in  my  *'  Experi- 
mental Psychology."  For  the  monistic  doctrine  both  phenomena  are 
of  equal  value ;  as  surely  as  the  therapeutic  suggestion  is  a  fact,  so  surely 
may  all  the  other  magic  functions  be  awakened  artificially,  for  they  all 
belong  to  the  faculties  of  the  soul. 

The  real  organic  and  fa  notional  projection  is  certainly  only  the  tme 
technical.     But  it   must  cover    the   whole  individuality,  including  the 
magical  aide  of   man,  if  naturally  magic  be  only  unknown   physics.     Of 
course  the  parallelism  between  the  physical  class  and  the  technical  class 
will  never  be  complete  because  the  development  of  both  depends   very 
much  on  outward  causes  and  circumstances.     The  organic  development 
adapts  itself  to  the  outward  conditions  of  existence   which  are  all  liable 
to  changes.     The  technical  development  depends  on  the  pressing  wants 
of  humanity  and  the  existing  means  to  satisfy  them.    If  we  were  only 
able  to  have  perception  of  Nature  as  a  whole  we  would  recognize  the  per- 
fect parallelism  of  both  classes  by  seeing  in  other  spheres  (life-scenes)  the 
other  constituents  of  the  terrestrial  organic  class  completing  it,  techni. 
cally,  or  the  surplus  parts  of  our  technical  class  completed  organically.* 
Thus  these  two  classes  would  complete  one  another  and  fill  up  their  gfaps 
if  we  were  able  to  overlook  both  classes  at  a  time. 

This  parallelism  is  not  a  mere  hypothesis  but  a  logical  conclusion 
based  upon  the  monistic  view  in  which,  necessarily,  the  soul  doctrine 
can  only  be  monistic.  The  motor  in  both  instances  is  identical ;  the 
organic   (plastic)  artist  is  identical  with  the  technical  imitator. 

Our  present  unbelief  in  magic  proceeds  from  our  ignorance  of  the 
organic  projection  and,  therefore,  we  are  enable  to  realize  its  technical 
parallelism.  But  the  more  this  will  get  clear  by  experience  the  more 
it  will  be  seen  that  magic  is  only  unknown  physics. 

I  don't  know  if,  and  in  how  far,  Edison's  genius  is  supported  by  the 
fact  that  he  is  an  occultist ;  but  taking  into  consideration  that  organic 
projection  extends  over  the  whole  man,  including  his  magical  functions, 
it  is  quite  doubtless  that  by  even  the  same  general  gifts,  the  greatest 
discoverer  will  be  he  who  has  the  widest  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
and  that  is  of  course  the  occultist. 

Therefore  the  technologist,  the  physiologist,  the  anatomist,  the 
psychologist  and   the  occultist  are  all  dependent   on  one   another  by 

*    Compare  onrmiorosoope  and  telescope  with  the  eyes  of  certain  animals, 
WrdBaadinsBote. 
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nature.  The  technologist  must  draw  his  fntnre  problems  from  the 
occultist  and  turn  from  a  blind  searcher  into  a  clear-sighted  discoverer, 
and  the  occultist  mnst  learn  from  the  technologist  the  physical  solu- 
tion of  the  magical  functions-  Therefore  it  is  qaite  an  error  that  they 
both  oppose  and  combat  one  another  instead  of  working  in  common. 
In  fact  the  adversaries  of  occultism  only  hinder  this  science  from 
developing  and  wrong  themselves  in  hindering  the  physician  from 
finding  the  models  for  organic  projection,  although  this  is  their  very 
aim.  They  stop  civilization,  that  only  can  develop  through  energetic 
development  of  physical  knowledge,  and  they  hinder  ha  man  culture 
and  improvement,  and  lower  the  dignity  of  man,  for  man  can  only  be 
known  in  his  totality  when  his  occult  qualities  and  gifts  are  acknowled- 
ged. Instead  of  acting  for  the  promotion  of  civilization  the  antagon- 
ists of  occultism  work  prejudicially  towards  it,  in  every  direction. 

Gabl  du  Pkel. 


REMARKS  ON  EVOLUTION. 

iGoncluded*  from  page  234.] 

TO  use  a  metaphor,  the  body  of  man  (and^of  all  other  organic  beings) 
represents  not  merely  a  simple  vehicle  or  covering  of  the  informing 
entity,  but  a  vast  army  of  lives  each  performing  a  separate  function  or 
duty  according  to  the  station  occupied.  These  are  rendered  harmonious 
by  the  various  guiding  nerve-centres  and  the  brain,  as  directed  by  the 
Self  (Manas,  including  the  higher  potencies).  As  the  commander  upon 
whom  the  weal  and  woe  of  all  depend,  its  first  duty  is  to  provide  them 
with  the  necessaries  of  their  life,  and  then  only  when  this  duty  is 
effectively  discharged,  want  and  excess  equally  avoided,  can  the  army — 
the  body  and  its  organs — fulfil  the  higher  behests  and  carry  out  the  will 
of  the  leader  and  that  of  his  maskers.  As  the  work  varies,  so  must  the 
food  vary  in  quality  and  quantity,  for  the  one  (where  no  waste  exists) 
is  the  measure  of  the  other  (mere  gratification  of  taste  as  an  end  always 
means  waste  and  frequently  very  great  waste,  while  taste  properly  ap- 
plied means  the  indication  of  the  nature  and  quality  of  food  required). 

So  long  as  there  is  excessively  hard  work  (physical  or  intellectual — 
it  matters  not)  to  be  performed,  and  as  much  as  possible  in  a  given  time, 
or  as  long  as  ambition  and  covetousness  urge  men  to  fight  for  that 
which  they  have  neither  created  nor  earned,  so  long  will  there  be  a 
craving  for  the  quickly  assimilated  meat  diet  in  addition  to  the  vegeta- 
ble. It  was  this  craving,  that  led  people  to  cannibalism  in  order  to 
keep  up  their  animal  vigour,  and  it  is  this  gradual  extinction  of  this 
craving,  or  the  forced  suppression  of  its  gratification  that  has  made  the 
gentle  Hindu  and  the  average  poor,  rice-eating  Chinaman  the 
sport  of  their  meat-eating  oppressors.  Therefore  it  seems  quite  possible 
to  suppose  that  considerations  like  these  caused  Oaatama  Buddha 
neither  to  interdict  nor  to  deprecate  the  use  of   fiesh  as   food,  although 

*  This  word  was  used  by  mistake,  last  month,  when  continued  waB  intended 
(page  228). 
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abstiDonce  therefrom  may  be  indispensable  for  the  acquisition  of  Arbat- 
ship  or  even  the  attainment  of  the  rank  of  a  chela,  when  entitled  thereto 
by  Karma.  For  him  who  feels  that  he  should  abstain,  and  is  placed 
in  circumstances  rendering  it  possible,  it  wonld  be  a  sin  to  eat  meat; 
bnt  for  others  not  so  situated,  with  duties  to  perform  which  demand  rapid 
recuperation  of  lost  bodily  energy,  it  would  perhaps  be  as  great  a  sin  to 
abstain  from  meat  iu  moderation,  provided  it  be  properly  and  neatly 
prepared.  Raw  or  imperfectly  cooked,  as  well  as  putrid,  semi-decayed 
meat,  must  always  be  eschewed,  because  in  that  form  it  may  produce  all 
the  evil  effects  that  are  frequently  attributed  to  meat  in  the  abstract. 
Why  P     For  two  reason  mainly. 

1.  That  assigned  by  theosophical  experts,  tnz.,  the  imparting  of  the 
kamic  characteristics  of  the  eaten  to  the  eater — ferocity,  hatred,  revenge- 
fulness,  etc.,  or  the  reverse.  2.  That  advanced  by  hygienic  science,  viz,^ 
the  conveyance  of  germs  of  disease  and  toxic  (ptomaine)  poisons  into 
the  healthy  body. 

This  requires  an  explanation  of  what  takes  place  at  death.  At  the 
moment  when  the  etheric  double,  as  the  vehicle  of  the  pranic  principles, 
snaps  the  connection  with  the  physical  body,  compulsorily,  each  cell- 
life,  thrilling  with  emotion,  becomes  isolated.  It  is  as  if  the  commander 
of  an  army,  on  whom  the  fate  thereof  depends,  wei*e  suddenly  removed, 
while  each  soldier,  eager  and  trembling  with  excitement,  or  in  fear  of 
incomprehensible  disaster,  became  suddenly  paralysed. 

As  previously  indicated,  the  body  of  animals  (and  man)  is  not  only 
vitalized  by  general  Life  (Prana)  bat  each  separate  entity  or  cell,  by  its 
own  spark,  which  does  not  immediately  depart.  These  are  then  sup- 
posed to  be  cast  loose  from  control,  and  to  continue  an  independent 
existence,  but  this  appears  not  to  be  the  correct  representation.  On  the 
contrary,  all  the  tiny  lives  are  suddenly  cut  off  from  their  commissariat, 
each  left  with  its  own  reserve  alone  and  without  means  to  get  rid  of  its 
own  refuse.  Thus,  each  subsists  only  for  a  longer  or  shorter  space  of 
time — hours,  days,  months,  or  years — according  to  conditions  accelera- 
ting or  diminishing  their  vital  activity — higher  or  lower  temperature, 
loss  of  moisture,  etc. — Intruders  being  kept  away  artificially,  the  body 
may  for  considerable  periods  serve  as  the  habitation  of  the  senseless 
etheric  (pranic)  double,  as  we  are  told,  although  the  connecting  cord  be 
broken,  and  therefore  no  longer  able  to  stimulate  the  cell-army  to 
united  simultaneous  action.  When  the  cells  are  dead  individually,  then 
this  is  no  longer  possible  (see  '^  Secret  Doctrine,"  etc*)* 

Such  preservative  and  conservative  conditions,  however,  are  ex- 
tremely rare,  if  not  impossible,  except  brought  about  by  artificial  or  occult 
means,  for  in  nature  the  inexorable  law  prevails — ''  From  earth  to  earth," 
that  is,  that  every  product  of  food  shall  became  food,  in  turn,  and  help  to 
raise  lower  into  higher  organisms  (worms,  insects,  birds,  etc.),  so  as  to  in- 
crease the  reserve  of  fertility  of  the  soil,  to  enable  the  higher  and  high- 
est of  the  material  forms  to  gain  leisure  for  spiritual  development , 
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Fotfainfir  must  be  or  dare  be  wasted,  on  pain  of  retardation  of  the  whole^ 
while  proper  distribution  of  the  mass  in  higher  and  higher  forms  of 
food  over  large  areas  is  likewise  demanded  (mere  destraction  is  pure 
waste). 

To  bring  this  about,  the  slayers  of  cell-life,  the  devourers  of  aban- 
doned tenements,  are  not  only  laying  in  wait  outside  the  body — what- 
ever that  be — bat  in  it  as  well,  and  are  only  prevented  from  killing  it 
by  being  constantly  repulsed  and  slain  in  turn  by  the  soldiers  of  the 
mobile  cells  of  the  blood — the  RO-called  white  blood— corpuscles.  It  is 
they  that  slay,  absorb  and  eliminate  the  intruding  disease  germs,  bac- 
teria, bacilli,  toxic  elements,  etc.,  and  permit  constant  repairs  of  dam- 
ages to  be  executed. 

The  moment  they  become  arrested  and  paralysed  at  death,  the  ene- 
mies find  all  gates  open  and  swarm  through  the  citadel  in  every  direc- 
tion, new  hosts  arriving  and  entering  constantly  by  every  opening  of 
the  body.  It  is  these  which  produce  decay,  t.e.,  death  of  cell-life, 
and  cnuse  putrescence  by  dissociating  the  highly  complex  large 
cells  into  simpler  compounds  and  smaller  cells ;  the  former  gradually 
ratuming  to  the  condition  of  chemical  molecules  and  these  to  atoms, 
practically  indistinguishable  from  those  derived  from  purely  mineral 
elements,  and  as  ready  to  join  into  mere  mineral  forms  as  into  vegetable 
or  animal  cycles,  as  they  apparently  depend  simply  on  opportunities 
offering.  The  final  products  of  the  decay  of  all  animal  bodies  are 
chiefly  aqueous  vapour,  carbonic  acid,  ammonia,  bisulphide  of  carbon 
(the  two  latter  yielding  the  evil  odours)  and  hamus  or  mould  (carbo- 
naceous compounds  of  nitrogenous  and  saline  matters  hut  not  clay)^ 
that  is,  vegetable  food  of  the  highest  order. 

Thus  we  s<»e,  that  while  during  life,  matter  in  the  form  of  food  is 
constantly  raised  from  lower  into  higher  rank,  re-eliminated  and  reduc- 
ed to  a  lower  grade  in  succession,  after  death  this  ceases  and  the  dead 
body,  when  used  as  food  in  the  state  of  raw  meat,  would  form  very  un- 
suitable and  most  objectionable  food  for  man.  But  it  is  not  so  used. 
Moflt  people  only  employ  meat  after  subjecting  it  to  the  action  of  heat, 
which  more  or  less  peHectly  deprives  it  of  cell-life  and  the  germs  of 
patrid  decay.  But  this  **  cooking "  action  appears  not  to  be  so  well 
understood  in  all  cases  as  to  permit  a  clear  comprehension  of  the  effects. 
Let  us  see  wherein  the  action  of  heat  consists.  As  explained  before, 
the  fondamental  vehicle  of  all  higher  organic  life  is  protoplasm  with  its 
chief  component,  albumen.  While  alive  this  forms  a  transparent  or 
translucent  semi-fluid  substance  constantly  in  rhythmic  motion.  After 
d<hth  it  gradually  dries  up,  or,  in  presence  of  bacteria,  etc.,  putrefies 
at  moderate  or  ordinary  temperatures.  If  subjected  to  the  heat  of 
boiling  water  (or  above  this)  it  solidifies  (coagulates).  Then  it 
ceases  to  be  revivifiable,  loses  its  distinctive  animal  or  organic 
natare  and  practically  assumes  a  neutral  character.  This  takes  place 
alike  in  case  of  the  egg,  in  milk,  in  blood,  muscular  fibre  or 
nervoaa  substance,   in    short,   every  form  of   animal    (or  v^getable^ 
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matter ;  henoe  from  that  moment  it  must  oease  to  be  the  yehicle  of 
pranic  or  kamic  prinoiples  just  as  much  as  if  natural,  complete  decay 
had  changed  it  by  means  of  bacteria  to  simple  chemical  gaseoas  or  flaid 
substances  and  moist  moald,  the  only  difference  being,  that  in  the  former 
state  it  wonld  be  homogeneous,  in  the  latter  heterogeneous  food-matter. 
The  act  of  cooking  (boiling,  roasting,  steaming)  or  chemical  preparation 
(smoking,  cnring,  etc.),  destroys  the  vital  qualities  of  animal  substance, 
jnst  as  it  destroys  those  of  the  vegetable,  and  renders  the  two  digestible, 
with   this   difference,  that  the    former  is  more  readily  and   qnickly 
assimilable  and  produces  a  quicker  result  in  the  form  of  hard   work. 
Were  this  not  the  case,  the  universal  adoption  of  meat-diet  wherever 
hard  work  is  demanded,    would   be  inexplicable.     Another  result,   a 
peculiar  feeling  or  sensation  of  satiety,  not  appertaining  to  vegetable 
food  in  the  case  of  man,  has  led  to  the  abuse  of  eating  for  eating's 
sake,  besides  other  misapplications,  but  as   all  things  are  subject  to 
abuse,  that  cannot  militate  against  use,  in  moderation,  and  with  a  right 
aim.     What  Gautama  Buddha,  Jesus,   Paul,  etc.,  refused  to  oondAmn, 
I 'cannot  see  my  way  to  consider  as  wrong,  per  se  (viz,,  the  use  of  meat — 
properly  prepared — as  human  food),  and  consider  such  terms  as  *^  gross  " 
misapplied   in  this  respect.     Abstinence  from  meat,  as  an  arbitrary 
test  of  strength  of  will  or  of  obedience  demanded  by  a  Master  from  his 
chela,  is  a  different  thing,  perfectly  legitimate,  and  has  nothing  to  do 
with  its  food- value. 

On  other  reasons,  however,  excessive  consumption  of  flesh,  >.e., 
animal  food,  is  extremely  mischievous  to  all  organic  nature,  humanity  at 
large,  and,  in  the  long  run,  to  every  individual.  These  reasons  appear 
to  be  little  understood,  to  judge  by  their  non -employment  in  the  argu- 
ments for  or  against  meat-eating. 

It  is  the  generally    received  belief  among  civilized  nations,   that 
everything  on  earth  is  for  the  use  of  man,  meaning  by  **  use  "   the 
arbitrary  conversion  into  something  to  eat,    something  to  sell  or  some- 
thing to  be  amused  by.     An  equally  universal  belief  is,  that  man  is  not 
responsible  to  nature  for  his  acts,  may  slsy,  bum,  destroy  as  he  pleases, 
unless  in  doing  so  he  offend  against  some  human  law  or  sentiment :  what- 
ever he  may  do  is  accounted  either  as  privileged  or  of  very  little  account 
as  SIN,  and  that  there  exists  no  such  obligation  of  caring  or  providing 
for  the  welfare  of  "  wild  "  plants  or  "  wild  ''  animals,  as  there  is  re- 
cognized between  man  and  mac,  or  between  man  and  those  plants  and 
animals  called  domesticated,  which  he   has  appropriated   for  his  per- 
sonal profit.    Tet,  if  rightly  and  logically    considered,  from  these     all 
but  universally  received  beliefs  spring  the  causes  which  ruin  countries 
in  the  midst  of  peace,  and  convert  many  a  paradise  into  a  lifeless  desert. 
For,  whether  we  assume  a  divine  all- wise    Creator  or  a  self -creating 
nature,  the  fact  is  equally  patent  that  no  thing,   at  least  no  living 
thing,  can  or  could  have  come  into  existence  and   maintained  itself 
onlees  the  services   it  rendered    to  the    All    (man  inolnsive)   were 
indUpentahle-    Otherwise  something  better  would  have  bem  evolvedr 
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Man  not  bein$^  aware  of  this  (so  far  as  coDoerns  the  gretkt  majority) 
is  no  evidence  thtU  things  are  useless^  bat  of  his  want  of  observation  and 
of  thoaght. 

All  the  conntries,  now  more  or  less  relapsed  into  desert,  bnt  which 
at  some  time  supported  dense  populations,  an  shown  by  extensive  and 
highly  artistic  rains,  started  presumably  as  regions  rich  in  animal 
and  plant  life,  as  proved  by  those  whose  early  history  is  preserved. 
It  wa^  man  who  killed  all  the  animals,  birds,  etc,  first  as  banter,  then 
as  sportsman  ;  he  cleared  the  forests  to  grow  crops,  till  the  last  rem- 
naats  were  devoured  by  fire  against  the  will  of  the  intelligent.  His 
flocks  and  herds  gradually  increasing  with  his  predilection  for  meat, 
exhausted  not  only  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  but,  to  provide,  as  he 
thought,  more  fodder  for  them,  man  destroyed  deliberately  all  shrubs, 
herbs  and  trees,  which  he  imagined  curtailed  the  space  for  the  pas- 
turage (grass,  etc.)  and  prevented  their  growth  while,  in  fact, 
the  latter  flourished  on  the  food  and  in  the  shelter  of  the  former, 
tfans  causing  the  ground  to  be  dried  up  or  converted  into  salt 
rnursh,  and  finally,  by  overstocking  (unawares),  the  dying  out  of  almost 
every  animated  thing  was  brought  about,  except  those  he  bred  or  was 
powerless  to  exterminate.  Since  then  the  so-called  deserts  are 
kept  up  by  handfulsof  semi -barbaric  nomads  and  their  flocks  and  herds, 
the  ground  becoming  more  and  more  mineralised  and  sterile,  as  the 
animal  and  vegetable  life  decreases  and  their  fertilizing  remains  con- 
tained in  the  soil  are  consumed  and  exhausted.  The  idea  that  depas- 
turing improves  the  land  or  at  least  does  not  impair  fertility,  is  one  of 
the  mistakes  due  to  ignorance  of  nature  and  her  laws.  Thus  we  see 
that  the  addiction  of  the  masses  to  meat  diet  finally  brings  about  the 
min  of  a  country  with  the  increase  of  population  and  of  flocks  and  herds 
because  the  latter  not  only  lead  to  the  destruction  of  most  plants  and 
animals,  but  are  themselves  unable  to  keep  land  sufficiently  fertile  for 
the  necessary  pastai-age  and  cereal  crops.  Besides  the  above  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  most  flowering  plants  require  the  services  of  special 
insects  for  fertilization,  without  which  they  cannot  produce  good  seed. 
As  these  insects  are  invariably  destroyed  hy  man's  direct  or  indirect 
agency  in  appropriating  all  ground  for  himself,  the  plants  they  are 
specialised  for,  die  too,  and  as  each  region  is  under  peculiar  climatic 
condition  for  which  only  its  own  higher  plants  and  insects  are  fitted, 
when  not  interfered  with  by  man,  it  must  revert  to  a  primeval  desei*t  by 
their  destruction.  Of  this  action  large  parts  of  Australia  offer  typical 
examples  at  the  present  time,  as  Spain,  Arabia,  Bochara,  etc.,  did  in 
the  past. 

On  the  other  hand,  predominant  meat-eating  must  also  result  in 
the  final  deterioration  of  individual  man,  not vrith  standing  its  most  in- 
▼igoratiug  and  stimulating  primary  effect  when  taken  in  irregular, 
more  or  less  distant  periods,  and  to  a  moderate  extent  only.  There  is  a 
law  of  naiiiire  aooording  to  which  the  function  of  any  organ,  etc.,  is  so 
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serionslj  affected  bj  disuses  or  abase,  that  it  may  lead  finally  to  the  sup- 
pression or  SQoh  modification  of  the  organ  as  to  render  it  incapable 
to  perform  its  accustomed  action  with  the  original  or  requisite  enerfsry. 
Such  a  function  is  the  power  of  the  stomach  to  digest  simple  or  crude 
vegetable  food  containing  comparatively  little  or  no  nitrogenous  matter, 
which  demands  the  best  of  health  and  great  activity  of  this  organ  and 
its  allies  in  digestion. 

By  the  habitual  use  of  easily  soluble,  highly  nitrogenous  animal 
food  (t.e.,  rapidly  digestible  and  assimilable  for  an  unsophisticated 
stomach),  the  digestive  organs  become  *'  lazy,"  contract  gradually  to 
the  size  habitually  demanded  by  the  concentrated  food,  lose  the  power 
of  expanding  to  accommodate  the  larger  masses  of  proper  food  substances 
as  well  as  that  of  reducing  them  to  the  requisite  state  for  extraotii  g  the 
nourishing  parts,  and  become  dainty  and  delicate ;  more  and  more 
material,  perfectly  digested  and  assimilated  by  the  savage  or  semi- bar- 
barian man,  remains  unassimilated  and  is  expelled  as  waste,  acting  iu  its 
passage  as  so  much  irritating,  weakening  lumber.  Thus,  finally,  life 
can  only  be  supported  on  the  most  carefully  selected  and  prepared  (i^., 
already  semi-digested)  food,  and  becomes  a  burden  to  those  who  meant 
to  ease  and  extend  it. 

When  thus  a  people's  digestive  power  is  reduced,  the  result  of 
poverty,  famine,  drought,  etc.,  can  easily  be  predicted.  Under  conditions 
a  less  refined  person  or  people  could  have  survived  with  little  suffering, 
the  civilised  man  suffers  terribly  or  succumbs  to  starvation,  because  the 
meat-adapted  organs  are  no  longer  capable  of  assimilating  comparative- 
ly crude  vegetable  food. 

In  this  respect,  therefore,  the  insisting  of  Theosophy  upon  a  re- 
striction of  (or  even  abstinence  from)  meat-diet  is  highly  rational,  and 
every  member  will  do  well  to  ti^^  and  wean  himself  gradually  as  much 
as  possible  from  it  and  become  accustomed  to  a  less  stimulating  veget- 
able fare,  provided  his  bodily  health  and  employment  permit  this.  No 
one  in  Australia  knows  how  soon  he  may  be  called  apon  to  test  his 
capacity  practically,  and  his  life  vnll  depend  on  the  state  of  his  stomach, 
literally. 

What,  then,  is  pure  food  P 

Food,  vegetable  or  animal,  properly  prepared,  when  suited  to  the 
bodily  requirements,  the  exigencies  of  life  and  environmente,  and  adapt- 
ed to  the  constitution  of  each  individual  ;  and  as  free  as  possible  under 
the  circumstances  from  unsuitable  admixtures,  such  as  dirt,  dust  and  raw 
organic  materials,  as  well  as  deleterious  or  irritating  stimulants  (acids, 
spices,  etc.,  in  excess).  Impure  food  is  that  with  opposite  qualities,  such 
as  raw  meat,  blood,  strongly  spiced  dishes,  and  notably  all  that  which 
has  become  exposed  to  dusty  atmosphere,  unless  re-heated  to  boiling 
temperature.  Qro8$  or  coarse  food  may  be  taken  to  be  that  which  is  not 
adapted  to  the  digestive  organs  or  the  taste  of  any  person,  no  matter 
what  it  be,  or  how  well  it  may  suit  another. 
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In  this  roBpect,  especially  when  ander  the  mle  of  the  iron  law  of 
neoessitj,  it  wonld  be  well  for  Theosophists  always  to  remember  the 
diotam  of  a  great  initiate  of  the  past,  viz.,,  that  to  the  pare  everything  is 
pure.  Besides  a  healthy,  or  fairly  healthy,  body  and  mind  is  well 
provided  to  resist  evil  influences  of  improper  admixtures  to  onr  form  if 
Dot  too  glaring.  The  air  we  breathe,  the  water  we  drink,  are  swarming 
with  living  germs  and  dead  and  living  creatares,  although  mostly  of 
microscopical  size,  which  no  one  can  help  imbibing  and  killing.  Is  size, 
then,  the  only  criterion  of  lawful  and  unlawful  killing  P  Surely  not,  but 
excess  of  nnmber,  necessity  and  the  honest  motive  or  vicious  egotism  of 
the  slayer.  As  a  rule  (I  think)  for  safe  guidance  we  may  nccept  this, 
that  whatever  strikes  any  person  as  wrong,  is  wrong  and  a  sin  for  that 
person,  although  it  may  not  be  so  in  the  abstract. 

J.  G«  0.  Teppkb. 


VISIONS  OF  SWEDENBORG. 

[Oonduded  from  p,   240.] 

THE  next  curious  experience  we  have  to  take  account  of  is  his  contem- 
poraneous perception  of  the  fire  that  was  raging  at  Stockholm, 
and  seen  by  him  at  Gothenburg,  150  miles  distaot.  It  seems  to  have 
occurred  19th  July,  1759.  In  this,  as  before,  we  had  perhaps  better  take 
Kant's  version  first,  and  then  refer  to  the  comments  on  it  by  M.  Matter. 
Kant  says : 

'*  It  was,  as  I  am  well  informed,  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1759 
[it  was  not  the  close  but  in  July]  that  M.  Swedenberg  [for  that  is  how 
Kant  misspells  it],  returning  from  England,  landed  in  the  afternoon  at 
Gbthenburg. 

*'  That  very  evening,  he  was  invited  to  a  party  at  the  house  of  a 
merchant  of  that  city.  At  the  end  of  a  few  minutes,  be  announced  with 
all  the  signs  of  consternation,  that  at  that  very  moment  an  alarming  fire 
had  broken  out  in  Stockholm,  in  the  Siidermalm  quarter. 

'*  At  the  end  of  a  few  hours,  during  which  he  bad  from  time  to 
time  left  the  room,  he  informed  the  company  of  these  two  things, — that 
the  fire  had  been  got  under,  and  at  what  point  it  stopped. 

"  That  very  evening  the  alarming  report  had  spread  through  the 
town,  and  on  the  following  day  it  was  known  over  the  whole  town. 
But  no  report  from  Stockholm  reached  Gothenburg  till  two  days  later, 
and  when  it  did  it  was  confirmatory  in  all  respects  of  the  description 
given  by  Swedenborg.''     Kant's  works,  iii,  88. 

This  was  the  account  Eant  gave  of  the  affair  in  1766  in  his  '*  Dreams 
of  avisionary  elucidated  by  the  dreams  of  metaphysics.  M.  Matter  says 
that  we  ought  here  to  note  the  style  in  which  the  lines  are  written.  The 
philosopher  appears  convinced  of  the  authenticity  of  the  fact  that  Swe- 
denborg  bad  perception  of  the  fire  at  a  distance  of  60  leagues.    Tet  he 
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shows  a  kind  of  malice  in  the  pamphlet  and  writes  aa  if  he  were  mt  a 
1o8S  in  bis  mind  to  know  precisely  what  he  on^i^ht  to  think. 

Two  years  later  we  find  Kant,  like  a  tme  philosopher,  still  trying 
to  <jet.  to  the  bottom  of  it.  In  a  letter  to  his  brilliant  friend,  Made* 
moiselle  Charlotte  de  Knolloch,  he  g^ves  free  scope  to  all  his  donbte- 
The  new  version  is  very  strange,  mnch  more  copioas  in  detail,  more 
precise  and  more  assertive,  as  he  reproduces  it  after  yerification  in 
Aagnst  1768.     He  writes  tbns  : 

*'  To  upve  yon,  my  dear  young  lady,  some  notion  (aa  to  the  facnl^es 
of  Sweden borg]  of  what  all  the  public,  still  living,  can  attest^  and 
which  the  person  who  transmitted  it  to  me  can  verify  as  to  both  time 
and  place,  kindly  permit  me  to  convey  to  you  the  two  following  fiacte." 

The  first  was  touching  the  fire  at  Stockholm,  the  other,  the  lost 
receipt  of  Madame  de  Marteville. 

**  The  following  fact  appears  to  me  to  have  the  greatest  poBsible 
demonstrative  force  and  such  as  ought  to  cut  short  every  species  of 
doubt.  It  was  in  the  year  1756  (he  should  have  paid  1759)  that  M. 
de  Swedenborg,  towards  the  close  of  September,  on  a  Saturday,  at  about 
four  in  the  evening,  retnming  from  England,  landed  at  Gj-othenhnrgf. 
M.  William  Cartel  invited  him  to  his  house  to  meet  some  fifteen  persons. 
At  six  in  the  evening,  M.  de  Swedenborg,  who  had  gone  out,  entered 
the  salon  pale  and  terrified,  and  told  them  that  at  that  very  instant 
a  fire  was  raging  at  Stockholm,  in  the  quarter  of  SQdermalm,  and  was 
spreading  with  great  violence  in  the  direction  of  his  own  house. 

**  He  was  greatly  disquieted,  and  went  in  and  out  many  times. 
He  named  one  of  his  friends  whose  house  was  reduced  to  ashesi  and 
said  that  his  own  stood  in  imminent  danger. 

"  At  eight  o'clock,  he  went  out  again,  and  on  his  return  said  with 
joy :  *  Thank  God,  the  fire  has  stopped  at  the  third  door  from  my  house.'  " 

It  may  probably  occur  to  some  few  of  our  readers  that  this  exoel- 
lent  and  all-benevolent  and  religious  old  gentleman  comported 
himself  on  this  occasion  very  much  as  many  highly  respectable  Christ- 
ians are  found  to  do  amongst  ourselves  to-day.  He  exhibited  a  profound 
concern  for  his  own  well-being  and  property,  with  a  most  remark- 
able resignation  to  the  ruinous  misfortunes  of  everybody  else  around 
him.  He  heartily  thanks  God  that  the  devastating  fire  had  mercifully 
stopped  short  at  the  third  door  from  his  own.  We  think  that  his  heart 
may  have  been  away  with  his  astral  body,  perhaps  in  some  of  the  celestial 
circles  far  remote,  for  there  is  no  sign  whatever  of  its  influencing  him 
in  the  least  at  this  strange  event  in  Gothenburg.  In  the  flesh  before 
us,  his  pallid  consternation  turns  to  sudden  joy  when  the  ravening 
danger  stays  its  hand  at  three  doors  off.  "  Don't  eat  too  much,"  he  seems 
to  say  to  the  devouring  element. 

"  Society  was  much  moved  at  the  news,  so  indeed  was  the  whole 
town.  That  very  evening  it  reached  the  ear  of  the  Gk>v6mor.  On 
Sunday  morning  Swedenborg  was  sent  for  hj  that  functionary,  and 
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being  interrogated  on   the  subject,  he  preoiselj   deaoribed  tbe  fire  over 
again — its  comnienGement,  end  and  duration. 

*'Dnriogthe  same  day  the  news  dilEused  itself  throughout  the 
town,  all  the  more  because  the  Governor  had  given  it  his  attention,  and 
there  were  many  persons  anxious  about  their  property  in  Stockholm,  or 
about  their  friends'  charge.  Monday  evening  an  estafette  reached  Go- 
thenburg that  had  been  despatched  from  Stockholm  on  business  when 
the  fire  had  begun.  These  letters  confirmed  all  that  has  been  given 
above. 

''On  Tuesday  morning  came  a  royal  courier  to  the  Governor  with 
a  report  upon  the  fire,  on  the  destraction  caused  by  it,  and  on  the  houses 
that  had  suffei-ed,  and  all  tallied  minutely  with  what  Swedenborg  had 
delivered  before.   In  fact,  the  fire  had  been  extinguished  in  eight  hours. 

"  What  can  one  allege  against  the  authenticity  of  such  an  event  ?  The 
friend  who  writes  to  me  has  examined  the  whole  matter,  not  only 
at  Stockholm  but,  about  two  mouths  ago,  at  Gothenburg  as  well.  He 
is  acquainted  with  many  of  the  first  houses  there,  and  could  gather 
information  at  first  hand  from  the  whole  town  where  multitudes  of 
witnesses  are  still  living  who  had  had  ocular  demonstration  as  to  the 
facts,  seeing  how  short  a  time  has  elapsed  since  1756."  Here  again  Kant's 
date  is  wrong,  it  should  be  1759. 

Nobody  could  take  greater  pains  or  more  impartial,  than  Kant  did 
in  this  matter,  and  the  formal  conclusion  that  he  reached  was  entirely 
in  favour  of  its  actuality  and  truth.  His  own  words  were,  ''What  can 
be  objected  to  the  credibility  of  this  event  ?  "  Wilkinson  gives  the 
distance  between  Gothenburg  and  Stockholm  as  being  300  miles,  not 
150.  Many  persons  attach  great  importance  to  geographical  questions, 
but  beyond  a  general  idea  of  the  outline  of  territories  and  of  the  great 
physical  features  of  mountains,  rivers,  lakes,  d^c,  I  can  see  no  good 
stall  in  the  facts  themselves.  They  surcharge  the  memory  without 
stocking  the  mind  with  a  single  idea.  What  does  it  matter  whether 
Stockholm  is  150  miles  or  double  that  number  from  Gothenburg ;  one 
does  as  well  as  the  other  in  relation  to  this  viHion.  If  the  fire  be  out 
of  sight  any  distance  is  sufficient.  What  is  out  of  sight,  and  yet  seen, 
can  only  be  seen  mentally.  The  wonder  lies  simply  in  that,  and  all 
the  rest  is  nothing.  We  ought  to  free  ourselves  from  the  nonsense  of 
acquiring  superfluous  information.  What  is  superfluous  is  not  informa- 
tion at  all,  for  it  does  not  inform.  The  penny  philosophies,  as  Carlyle 
called  them,  of  our  day,  sterilize  the  human  intellect,  and  obstruct  it 
from  enquiring  into  matters  that  it  would  be  really  useful  to  understand. 

We  have  now  performed  our  proposed  task  in  giving  account  of 
these  three  curious  instances  of  Swedenborg's  other- world  sight,  as 
well  as  of  the  sight  of  things  in  this  world  that  other  men  see  not. 
Dr.  Garth  Wilkinson,  in  his  life  of  Swedenborg — a  book  instinct  with 
critical  insight  of  the  highest  order — makes  use  of  the  i-emarkable  phrase 
(p- 3)  that'*  it  is  the  world  s  progress  under  Providence  which  has  brought 
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it  to  Swedenborg'sdoor."  Barring  the  silly  word  progress  this  is  true. 
The  world  has  come  to  Swedenborg*8  door  and  Swedenborg  is  a  man 
whose  works,  acts  and  thoughts  we  shall  all  have  to  take  much  more 
accoant  of  in  the  future  than  men  have  done  in  the  past.  It  is  a  grreat 
mental  and  spiritnal  entity  that  we  have  to  deal  with  in  him.  He  has 
left  his  mark  on  science,  and  that  has  been  acknowledged  to  a  consider- 
able degree,  but  the  metaphysic  and  theology  of  the  man  have  yet  to 
be  handled  and  profoundly  harmonized.  Very  unfortunately,  Wilkinson 
who  has  done  so  much  for  the  theological  views,  has  a  rooted  preju- 
dice and  contempt  for  metaphysic.  He  lets  no  opportunity  pass  of 
disparaging  it ;  he  sneers  ever  at  "  subject  and  object "  and  all  snch  words 
Kantean,  as  distinctions  almost  beneath  contempt.  He  seems  to  think 
that  a  man  discoursing  upon  such  topics,  ''  turns  the  tables  upon  his 
maker"  (p.  254).  The  curious  part  is  that,  with  all  this  he  shows  that 
he  has  been  a  deep  student  of  Coleridge,  and  coolly  plagiarises  him — 
not  conscious  that  he  is  doing  so.  This  no  doubt  arises  from  thorongh 
assimilation  and  nothing  else,  for  Wilkinson  is  a  man  under  no  necessity 
to  plagiarise  at  all  from  any  one.  But  it  is  a  pity  that  when  he  has 
assimilated  metaphysic  he  should  abuse  the  subject  and  disparage  its 
nature*  His  is  not  the  first  case,  however,  by  a  long  way,  in  history,  in 
which  a  great  man  has  proved  himself  to  be  inconsistent. 

This  reminds  one  of  Swedenborg*s  discoveries  that  the  Dutch 
are  a  boorish  and  barbarous  people  and  yet  God  has  blessed  them  with 
a  most  fertile  soil,  because  Holland  is  a  republic,  which  is  much  more 
acceptable  to  God  (p.  36)  than  an  absolute  monarchy.  Men  are  slaves 
who  pay  worship  to  a  man ;  and  in  monarchies  they  are  taught  this, 
and  80  are  educated  in  dissimulation.  In  his  beautiful  boorish  republic, 
the  lowest  think  themselves  equal  to  kings  and  emperors.  If  you 
analyse  this  it  makes  self-abasement  inferior  t^o  self-assumption.  He 
backs  his  history  up  out  of  the  history  of  Borne.  Rome,  the  predaceous; 
and  you  would  think  that  the  Gospel  tidings  had  never  reached  his 
ears.  It  is  thus  we  all  do  in  our  theories,  throw  one  against  the  other,  as 
Moses  did  the  Tables  of  the  Law,  descending  from  the  mount.  Certainly 
a  republic  like  the  Jewish  theocracy,  with  a  referable  Shekinah 
brooding  over  its  ark,  had  man  been  equal  to  it,  was  better  than  a 
monarchy,  by  as  much  as  God  is  better  than  man.  But  nothing  can 
make  a  democracy  good,  for  Government  means  having  a  head  to 
direct  things,  and  democracy  means  no  bead  to  direct  them,  and 
where  the  lowest  thinks  himself  equal  to  a  king,  and  so  admits  of  no  head 
— having  lost  his  own.  Democracy  depends  on  the  word  liberty  being 
made  so  elastic  as  to  stretch,  stretch,  until  it  reaches  to  quite  nonsense. 

Having  exhibit/ed  a  few  of  Swedenborg's  extraordinary  visions, 
I  have  touched  on  two  human  inconsistencies  ;  one,  of  Swedenborg's 
own,  and  the  other,  that  of  his  really  distingruished  biogropher,  who 
says  in  the  first  pa<re  of  his  book  that   he  is  not   a  Swedenborerian.    To 

*  Why  silly  ?    Has  the  world  made  no  progress  during  the  past  oontiiries  P 

^,  Note, 
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this  I  say,  if  WiUdnflon  is  not,  nobody  is.  Let  ns  turn  now  to 
thai  wondarfnl  book,  the  "  Umyersal  Theology  "  of  Swedenborg,  of  850 
or  more  8vo  pages,  and  oonsider  whether  it  be  at  all  possible  to  pin  onr 
futh  strictly  down  npon  that,  as  if  we  had  foand  the  philosopher's  stone, 
the  Elixir  of  Life  in  this  world,  and  the  key  to  the  narrow  gate  that 
oonveys  free  access  to  the  next.  His  own  genius  shut  him  into  tempo- 
rary oblivion,  says  Wilkinson,  very  happily  (p.  68),  but  that  now  Provi- 
dence has  brought  the  world  round  to  his  door,  so  we  shall  have  to  study 
this  ''  Universal  Theology  "  of  his  to  know  precisely  where  to  place  it. 
I  think  clearly  it  is  not  all  to  be  accepted  as  GK>spel  truth.  But  as 
symbolism  contains  the  secret  of  the  universe  for  those  who  can  pene- 
trate the  cypher,  Swedenborg's  writings  will  perhaps  be  fouDd,  when 
thoraaghly  digested  (Arcana  Gelestia,  Apocalypse  and  Universal  Theolo- 
gy), the  best  basis  possible  on  which  to  develope  a  scheme  of  universal 
symbolism,  a  thing  long  wanting  to  be  done,  but  one  that  must  be 
held  in  abeyance  till  a  scribe  come  by  who  can  do  it. 

0.  A.  Ward. 


GOPALA  TAPANI  UPASISHAD. 
PAET  I. 

lOoncluded  from  p,  219.] 

15.  There  is  this  sloka.   Chanting  in  regular  order,  Klim  Krishndya^ 

Oovinddya^  OopuJanavcdlahhdya  and  8vdhd  {Brihatghana 
Sydma) ;  he  who  repeats  this  once,  immediately  attains  unto 
the  path  (of  Krishna)  and  none  other  (no  lower  path). 

Na.  The  word  in  the  text  for  Svdhd  is  Brihatghana.  Sydma 
means  darkness,  i.e.,  Mdyd,  the  seed  of  Samsdra. 

'*  Attains  unto  the  path  (of  Krishna).  "  Thus  it  is  said  of  Krishna- 
l^ktas: — "  Those  who  are  devoted  to  Krishna,  always  remember  him, — 
in  sleep  as  well  as  when  they  wake  from  it.  When  separated  from  ibis 
mortal  coil,  they,  like  the  oblation  thrown  with  Mantra  into  the  fire, 
enter  Ejishna." 

Vi.  To  him  who  chants  this  Mantra  there  is  no  place  in  the 
Ghandramandala  (Pitriloka). 

Ap.  ^*  Path  :  "  the  path  of  light  (Archtrddimdrga).  He  who  chants 
this  Mantra  reaches  the  Brahmaloka  by  the  path  of  light.  This  chapter 
deals  with  Krama  Mukti^  or  the  attainment  of  salvation  by  degrees. 

16.  Worship  to  him  is' devotion  (BhaJcH) ;  t*.0.,  not  being  attached 

to  the  objects  of  this  world  and  those  of  the  next,  directing 
the  mind  to  him.     This  is  called  '  Naiahkarmya.' 

[ Naishkarmya,  literally  means  'being  devoid  of  action/] 

^a.  "  NaisKkarmya  " = Sonny dsa, 

Vi.  "  Naiihkarmya  "  =  Jndna^ 
5 
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17.  That  Ejishna  whom  the  wise  worship  in  seyeral  ways,  pro- 

pitiate that  Oovinda  by  many  methods.    The  Lord  of  Qqp^ 
jana  supports  these  worlds. 

Na.  "  The  wise,"  t.e.,  Vipras  or  Br&hmanas.  This  shows  that  Br&h- 
manas  are  the  chief  Devotees  of  EIrishna.  TheBhagayad  Gitd,  Chap.  IX., 
verse  32,  says  :  "  They  who  take  refnge  with  me,  0  P&rtha,  thoug^h.  of 
the  womb  of  sin,  women,  Yaiiiyas,  even  S'iidras,  they  also  tread  the 
highest  path.  How  much  rather  holy  Br&hmanas  and  devoted  Bioyai 
saints." 

*^  Worship  :''  the  wise  worship  Krishna  by  saorifioes,  vows,  penan- 
ces, gifts,  &o.  It  is  said  *'  That  they  are  ever  uttering  the  word  Govinda ; 
while  bathing,  doing  Japa,  or  meditating — whatever  be  their  occupation 
on  the  physical  plane,  their  mind  is  always  centred  in  *  Govinda'  of 
whom  they  ever  keep  thinking  and  whose  hallowed  name  they  ever  keep 
uttering." 

Ft.  The  **  many  methods"  are  hearing,  uttering  (His  name)  re- 
membering, worshipping  His  feet,  prostrating,  adoring,  serving,  befriend- 
ing, offering  one's  own  Self,  Ac.  "  Supports  these  worlds  :  "  there 
are  several,  rather,  innumerable  crores  of  Brahm&ndas,  all  of  which  he 
protects. 

18.  He  who  is  the  potential  seed  created  the  universe  by  (holding) 

Mdyd  (Svdhd). 

Na.  He  made  the  universe  of  name  and  form.  The  QiiA  says  : — 
(XIV.  3)    "  My  womb  is  mighty  Brahman  ;  in  that  I  place  the  germ." 

Vi-  This  refers  to  the  manifestation  of  the  universe  at  the  time  of 
creation.  "  Potential  seed  :"  the  reflection  of  his  Ohit  on  Mdyd  is  spoken 
of  as  the  seed.  The  6rati  says  (Br.  Up.  11. 5, 19) :  "  The  Lord  with  his 
Mdyds  shines  as  many." 

19.  Just  as  air  which  is  one  becomes,  on  entering  the  world,  five- 

fold in  each  body,  so  Krishna,   though    be   is  one,  by  the 
word  shines  as  five-divisioned  (or  the  good  of  the  universe. 

Na,  "  Air.. .five-fold  in  each  body  :"  the  five  forms  in  which  Air 
functions  in  each  body  are  JPrdna,  Apdna,  Vydna,  Uddna  and  Samdna. 

yi.  In  order  to  enable  his  devotees  to  worship  him  all  the  more 
easily,  the  Lord  shines  five-fold  through  the  syllables  of  the  "  Gtop&la 
vidya." 

This  is  illustrated  by  the  instance  of  VAyu^  which  is  originally  one 
but  manifests  as  five.     *'  Universe,"  Brahm£hda. 

20.  They  said,  "  Please  explain  (to  us  how  we  should)  worship  the 

supreme  Self — Govinda,  the  supporter  of  all." 

Ft.     **  They  :"  Sanaka  and  other  Bishis* 

Ap,  "  Ezplain...all :  "  please  explain  to  us  the  method  which  we 
are  to  adopt  in  worshipping  Saguna  Brahman. 
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21.  Brahm&  (Brahm&  or  Br&hxQana  mean  tbe  same)  replied.  ''  It 
is  his  seat  which  is  made  of  the  eight-petaled  golden  lotns  ; 
in  the  oentral  space  thereof  (describe)  a  figure  of  six  angles  ; 
and  within  that  inscribe  the  first  letter  (glanm)  which  is  the 
seed  of  all.  Then  write  '  Krlsbnaya  Namah/  prefixed  with 
Klim ;  write  the  Ananga  O^yatrt  as  the  rale  ordains  ;  and 
after  inserting  the  Mantra  in  the  Bhuma/ndala^  worship  this 
with  meditation  and  TJpachdraSy  (and  think  that  it  is)  in 
twilight  snrronnded  by  groups  represented  by  Aiiga,  V&su- 
deva,  &c.,  Rukmini,  ^.,  his  owd  Saktis^  Indra,  &o.,  Vasudeva, 
^.,  P&rtha,  &c,,  and  Nidhi.  By  this  one  attains  every  thing, 
attains  every  thing. 

Na.  '*  Seat ;  "  Htha.  *'  Then  write  Erisbn&ya  Namah  prefixed 
with  Klim."  Write  one  letter  in  each  of  the  six  comers.  "  Write  the 
Ananga  Odyatri  ;'*  it  runs  as  follows  : — *  Kdmadevdya  mdmahe^  Pushpa- 
hdndya  dhimahi,  Tannonangah  prachodaydt,*  These  twenty-four  letters 
should  be  written  three  in  each  petal  in  order.  '*  The  Mantra  ;*'  the 
6op&la  Mantra  "  Meditation"  includes  praising  also  ;  Upachd/ra^  service 
done  and  attention  paid  in  several  ways.  There  are  six  sets  of 
Upach^bas,— 38,  16,  12,  10,  7  and  5. 

(1)  "  Anga  group :  Angus  are  five  in  number  ;  they  are  worship- 
ped in  tbe  South -East,  &c.,  of  the  Yantra, 

(2)  "  V&sudeva  group"  consists  of  the  four  Vydhas  of  Vishnu, 
ITU.,  VdmMiewi,  Sankarshanaj  AnirtMha  and  PradyrMnna.  These  should 
be  worshipped  at  the  root  of  the  Ohahraf  with  their  respective  Sahtis 
who  are  Sdnti,  jSW,  Sarasvatif  and  Bati. 

(3)  **  Rukmini"  represents  the  eight  female  deities  of  Rukmini, 
Saty&,  Nagnajitt,  Sunand&,   Mitravind&,  Salakshamft,   Bitanftksbi,  and 

(4)  "Saktis:"  these  are  nine  in  number — Vifnald,  Utkarshanif 
Jiutndf  Eriydy  Yogd,  Prahniy  Satyd,  TMndy  Anugrahd.  These  S'^ktis  as 
also  Rukmini,  &c.,  are  worshipped  at  the  centre  of  the  Ghakra. 

(5  &  6)  '*  Indra,  &c. :"  this  group  consists  of  Indra  and  other  Deva- 
t&s,  the  eight  Di^-elephants  (the  elephants  which  stand  at  tbe  eight 
comers  of  the  globe  as  the  vehicles  of  Indra  and  others),  and  Vajra 
and  other  weapons  peculiar  to  the  Devat&s. 

The  Devat&s  referred  to  above  are  Indra,  Agni,  Yama,  Rakshas, 
Varuna,  Pavana,  Yidhu,  I^&na,  N&ga  in  the  lower  regions,  and 
Pit&maha  in  the  upper  regions.  Their  respective  weapons  are  Fa;>a, 
Saldi^  Landa^  Asi^  Pd^a,  Ankusa,  Qadd,  8tUaf  Ohakray  and  Padma.  These 
are  worshipped  outside  the  Ohakra.  The  eight  comer-elephants  are — 
AirdwUai  Pundartkay  Vdmana,  Kumuda^  Anjana,  Pushpadanda^  Sdrva- 
hhawna^  and  Supratikc^  These  are  located  in  the  eight  comers  of  the 
globe,  East,  Ac 

(7)     "  Vasudeva,  &o,"    stands    for  the   eight  beings — Vasudeva, 
Devakti    Nandagopai   Tafod&,  Balabhadra,  Subhadrik&,    Oopas    and 
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Gopis,  and  Oovinda.    These   are  worshipped  at  the  top  of  the  eight 
petals. 

(8)  '*P&rtha,  &c./'  signifies  the  five  P&ndayas  (Yndhishtira,  Bhima, 
Arjnna,  Nakala  and  Sahadeva)  S&tjaki,  Jayanta,  and  Vidora. 

In  place  of  "  P&rtha,  &c.,"  Ke^v&cfa&rya  sahstitntes  "  Mand&ra," 
which  refers  to  the  five  heavenly  trees.  Manddraj  Santdnaf  Pdrydta^ 
Kalpadruma,  and  Harichandana.  These  trees  which  yield  all  that  is 
desired  and  satisfy  all  wants  should  he  worshipped  outside  the  ChaJcra. 

(9)  ''  Nidhi"  i.e.,  the  nine  treasures — Mahdpadma,  Padma,  Sanhhay 
Mdkaray  Kachchapa,  Mukunda,  Kunda,  NUa,  and  Kharv<iy  which  are  to  be 
worshipped  in  the  eight  comers ;  the  ninth  treasure  also  is  worshipped 
at  the  eighth  comer. 

Of  the  groups   spoken  of  above,  Anga Nidhij  it  is  only  a  few 

that  recognize  all  these ;  others  take  only  9,  7,  5,  3  or  according  to  their 
particular  following.  The  Yantra  should  be  drawn  as  traditionally 
instmcted  by  the  Guru. 


"  Attains  every  thing :"  the  repetition  of  this  finishing  clause  indi- 
cates the  end  of  this  sub-chapter. 

The  worship  and  meditation  of  Krishna  should  be  practised  thus:~ 
The  Mantra  should  be  chanted  twenty-thousand  times.  This  is 
•Topo.  Again  it  should  be  repeated  five  lacs  of  times.  This  is  PuraS- 
charana  ;  Homa  (sacrifice  on  fire)  should  be  performed  one-tenth  the 
number  of  times  ;  the  same  number  of  Tarpanas  (offerings  of  Tila  and 
rioe  with  water)  should  be  made;  Br&hmaiiaB  should  be  fed  to  the  extent 
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of  one-tenth  of  that  namber ;  one-tenth  of  that  nnmber  of  times  Mdrjana 
(sprinkling  of  water)  should  be  done. 

There  are  five  Mudrdsy  each  having  different  characteristics,  which 
are  to  be  observed.  They  are  VenUj  Srivataa,  Kaustubhay  Vanamdld, 
andBtloa. 

F«.  This  Yantra  can  be  drawn  in  sandal  paste.  In  three  of  the 
six  comers  of  the  Yantra,  viz,,  East,  North- West  and  North,  (Srim) 
shonld  be  inserted.  In  the  Sonth-East,  West  and  North-East  corners 
{Hrvm)  should  be  inserted. 

'*  Ananga  GKljatri'*  consists  of  48  letters ;  six  of  which  should  be 
inserted  in  each  petal  in  order.  It  reads  thus  :  Kdma-devdya,  SarvajO' 
napriydyaj  Sarwtjana  Samimohamdya,  Jvala,  Jvala  prajvala  fyrajvala  aarva 
joRosya  hridaya/M  metfa^avnleuru  kwru  svdhd, 

"  fihfimandala"  is  the  four-angled  figure.  He  has  drawn  the  difEer- 
enoe  between  Pujd  Yantra  (figure  for  external  worship),  and  Dhd^ana- 
yanira  (figure  for  wearing).  ''  Anga:**  the  heart,  the  head,  Stkhd  (tuft 
of  hair  on  the  head),  Kavacha  (armour),  Netra  (eyes)  and  Agtra  (weapon). 

''  Vftsudeva,  &c.  :"Sthe  four  VyHhas  of  Vishnu,  in  the  four  directions, 
with  their  respective  Sdktis  (Sdnti,  Sri^  Ba/rasvaii  and  Rati)  in  the 
South-East  and  other  comers.  "  Bukminl,  ^., "  E[rishna's  own  energies 
which  are  eight  in  number  are  each  worshipped  in  one  of  the  petals. 

''  ITpach&ras :''  Shoda^opachdra  pH^d  is  here  meant ;  that  set  of 
wpaehdfot  which  consists  of  16  parts  or  forms  of  service  to  Otod. 

Ap.  '*  y&sudeva :"  represents  the  four  Vy4ha8  of  Ood.  *'  Bukmint, 
fe^'*  are  his  energies. 

'*  Nanda,  &o,,*'  are  the  Oopds* 
"Yasndeva,  ^.,"    are  his  relatives* 
"Fftrtha,  Ac,"  are  his  students. 

This  is  the  Saguna  worship  of  Krishna  performed  with  Ohakra, 
d».    This  does  not  apply  to  nirguna  ptijd. 

22.  There  are  these  verses :  The  one  self  controlled  omnipresent 
Krishna  is  to  be  praised.  Though  one,  he  shines  as  many. 
Locating  him  in  the  yantra,  the  wise  who  worship  him,  attain 
eternal  bliss,  and  not  others. 

No.  ''  Self-controlled : "  VaiS,  everything,  is  under  his  control. 
'*  Shines  as  many  : "  like  the  moon  in  different  waters  ;  like  the  ether  in 
different  pots.  The  worship  of  the  Yantra  is  detailed  in  the  Nrisimha 
Tapani  and  the  Bama  T&pani  Upanishads. 

Vi,    Mantras  also  confirm  what  has  been  said  about  the  Ycmira^ 

'*  One : '^  devoid  of  the  three  kinds  of  difference,  vt«,,  Sajatiya  (in 
its  own  species),  vijdtiya  (of  different  species)  and  Svagata  (in  itself)- 

"  Omnipresent :  "  in  space,  in  time,  and  in  all  things.  "  Krishna :" 
bliss.  He  is  praised  even  by  Brahm&  and  others.  He  manifests  Himself 
88  five  for  protecting  the  universef  4so* 
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23.  The  eternal  of  all   eternals,  the  conscioiisneas  of  all  oonscioaB- 

ness,  He,   though  one,    accomplishes   all   (human)  objects. 

Locating   Him  in  the  Yantra  the   Br&hmanas  who  worship 

Him,  attain  the  highest  dominion,  not  others. 

^a.     ''Eternals : "    ether,     &o-      *'  Gonscionsness :"     mind,     Ac., 

"  Of  all '' refers  to  the   souls,  ''Br&hmanas:    Vipra-,  it  indicates   thact 

Br&hmanas  are  the  chief  worshippers.    The  Vaidika  path  is  thus  alluded 

iOf  which  is  not  open  to  women,  Sudras,  &o, 

Ap.  "  Human  objects :"  Moksha.    The  first  part  of  the  yerse.  "The 

eternal objects,"   applies  to  Nirguna  Brahman,  and  the  second  part 

to  S'aguna  Brahman  :  Krishna  is  clearly  spoken  of  in  both  the  aapecto. 

24.  To  them  who  ever   worship  this   supreme  abode  of  Elrishiia 

devotedly  and  disinterestedly,  that  manifestation  of  gopa 
(Krishna)  eagerly  appears  at  once. 

Vi,     Krishna  shows  himself  to  the  devotee  without  delay. 

Ap*  The  devotee  who  worships  Krishna  with  the  five-diviBioned 
Mantra,  without  expecting  any  worldly  reward,  need  not  pass  througli 
the  long  course  of  purification  of  mind,  &c.,  S'ri  Krishna  initiates  him  in 
the  truth  of  the  Mahdvdkyas  and  confers  the  knowledge  of  Nirguna 
Brahman.     Thus  the  devotee  will  attain  salvation  gradually. 

25.  He  who  created  Brahm&  first.  He  (Krishna)  who  imparted  the 

Yidyad  to  Him  (Brahm&),  He  who  is  the  God,  the  enlightoner 
of  the  thoQght  of  the  Self,  Him  should  the  seeker  of  salvation 
approach. 

Na.     He  is  known  by  the  last  mental  modification  {GharamaoriitH). 

Ft.     "  Vidyas, "— Vedas. 

Ap,  **  KvighiiB,:**  Mahdvishnu.  *' Imported," — He  instilled  in  him 
the  Nirguna  Brahma  vidy&.     He  is  known  by  such  knowledge. 

26.  To  him  who  repeats   this   five-divisioned    Mantra  of  Gbvinda 

with  Om,  to  him  alone  He  manifests  His  Self.  Therefore 
one  desirous  of  liberation  should  repeat  (this  Mantra)  to 
attain  everlasting  peace. 

Na.  The  same  Mantra  is  given  in  another  form.  The  syllable  cm 
should  be  prefixed  to  each  of  the  five  divisions  of  the  Mantra,  vis  :  "  Om 
Klim  Krishndya,  Om  Qtmnddya,  Om  OoptjanavaUahhdya^  Om  Svdhd,  Om," 
The  result  is  salvation  as  well  as  wordly  attainmente ;  for  it  is  said 
that  '^  He  who  is  the  bestower  of  salvation  grants  to  His  devotee  the  de- 
sired objects,  viz. J  good  formation  of  body,  health,  wealth  and  enjoy- 
ments. " 

Ft.    The  same  Mantra  with  the^addition  of  Om  to  each  part. 
Ap.    Krishna  manifests  His  self  through  8'ravana,  Manana,  Ac., 
to  those  who  simply  repeat  the  Mantra. 

27.  Besides  this  five-divisioned  Mantra    there  are  several  other 

Mantras  of  Gbvinda  for  men,  snoh  as  the  ton-syllabled  one; 
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these  are  also,  according  to  rules,  practised  by  Indras  and 
others  who  are  desirous  of  prosperity. 

Na.  "  According  to  mles : "  with  Ny&sa,  &c.  There  arennmberless 
other  Mantras  besides  the  fiye-divisioned  one.  "The  ten-syllabled 
Mantra:"  Prayoga  for  this  Mantra  is  as  follows  : — It  should  be  chanted 
40,000  times  at  the  top  of  a  mountain,  or  on  the  bank  of  a  river,  at 
the  root  of  the  Bilva-tree,  or  in  water,  in  a  tank,  or  in  a  cow-pen, 
io  a  Vishnu  temple,  or  at  the  root  of  the  Aivatha  tree,  or  on  the 
sea-shore.  We  have  already  stated  that  the  eighteen-syllabled 
Mantra  should  be  repeated  20flOO  times.  During  the  time  a  person 
pmeiises  this  Mantra  he  should  live  on  any  of  the  following :  viz., 
Sdka  (leaves),  root,  fruit,  milk  or  curd  of  a  cow,  Bhaiksha  (food 
got  by  begging),  flour,  or  any  transformation  of  milk.  Pura^charana 
of  the  Mantra  ten  lacs  of  times ;  one-tenth  of  the  number  for  Homaj 
one-tenth  of  this  number  for  Tarpana,  and  again,  one- tenth  of  this  num- 
ber for  feeding  Br&hmanas.  The  commentator  next  gives  the  six- 
syllabled  Mantra,  the  sixteen -syllabled,  the  twenty-two-syllabled,  the 
eight-syllabled,  and  the  one-syllabled  Mantra,  wi^jj^  the  names  of  their 
Rishis  and  other  particulars. 

Ap.     The  ten-syllabled  Mantra  is  Srim  Kl^m  Om  Namo  Ndrdyandya. 

28.  Thus  they  (the  Bishis)  asked  :  "  Please  teach  us  by  your  words 

the  real  meaning  of  this  Mantra  and  Brdhmdna  replied  : 
"  Ever  mediated  by  me  he  awoke  at  the  end  of  Pardrdha  and 
appeared  to  me  in  the  form  of  a  Qopa. 

Na,  "  Pardrdha :"  the  fiftieth  year  of  Brahm&. 

^'  Awoke,"  he  thought  of  me  that  I  was  ever  meditating  on  him. 
'  Form  of  a  Gopa :"  it  is  meant  that  this  is  the  eternal  form  of  the  Lord. 

Vi.     He  rose  from  his  Yoganidr&. 

Ap,  Brahm&  says  that  at  the  end  of  the  repetition  of  the  five-divi- 
sioned  Mantra  when  he  was  performing  Brahma  Vajna  (yajna  or  sacri- 
fice to  please  or  propitiate  Brahman)  (3-od  appeared  nnto  him. 

29.  Then  while  prostrated  before  Him,  He  with  a  good  heart  gave 

me,  for  the  sake  of  creating,  the  eighteen-syllabled  Mantra 
which  is  His  own  nature,  and  disappeared.  In  course  of 
time  there  arose  in  my  mind  the  desire  for  creating.  From 
those  (18)  syllables  (of  the  Mantra)  He  made  me  understand 
all  about  the  future  of  the  universe  and  all  that  it  would 
contain. 

Na.  ^*  Good  heart :"  compassionate  heart.  '*  His  own  nature :" 
Krishna  himself.  It  is  said  that  '*  one  should  think  in  one's  own  self 
that  the  Deity,  Ouru  and  the  Mantra  are  identical  with  each  other.'' 

Ap.  This  verse  refers  to  the  creation  of  the  fourteen  worlds,  <feo. 

30.  From  ether,  water ;  from  water,  earth  ;  from  that,  fire ;  from 

a  drop  of  water,  the  moon  ;  from  the  union  of  these,  the  sun ; 
thus  from  the  word  Klim  I  created.  From  the  word  E[rishna, 
j(kd^ ;  from  4kdSa,  Vdyu ;  from  the  next  word  (Gbvinda), 
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the  divine  vidyds ;  from  the  next  (Goptjanavallabha)^  men 
and  women,  &c.  (from  the  lastyord,  Svdhd)^  the  whole  world. 

Na.  The  order  of  creation  is  to  be  taken  here  according  to  the 
S'ratis, — ^first  ether  ;  from  it,  air;  and  soon.  From  KUm,  air,  water, 
fire,  the  snn  and  the  moon.     From  Krishna,  the  senses,  ear,  &c* 

«  Air :"  Prana,  Ac.  "The  divine  Vidyas,"  the  fonrteen  Vidy&s,  Vedaa. 
''  Men  and  women  &c  ,*'  all  the  four  kindsof  living  creations  bom  of  the 
womb,  egg,  sweat  and  earth.  "  The  whole  "  :  all,  i.e.,  all  the  world. 
The  last  word  is  repeated  to  show  that  the  chapter  is  nearing  its  dose. 

Vi.  "  From  the  word  Klim  :"  from  ha,  water ;  Za,  earth  ;  JT,  fire  ; 
from  Bindn  (the  dot),  the  moon  ;  from  the  union  of  all  these,  the  snn ; 
from  Krishna,  ether ;  f^om  the  Ghit  A'k^sa,  air,  t.e.,  SahdardM. 

31.  By  the  worship  of  this  alone  Ghandradhvaja  (a  king),  knowing 

his  Self  to  be  free  from  confusion,  repeated  the  Mantra  with 
Om,  and  became  free  from  attachments  (bondage), 

Na.  "  Free  from  confusion :"  free  from  false  knowledge ;  knowing 
that  the  Self  is  ever  pure  and  untainted.  ''  Became  free  from  attach- 
ments :"  crossed  the  Sams&ra. 

Vi.  "  Ghandradhvaja :"  the  crescent-headed,  i.e.,  Siva.  By  chanting 
this  Mantra  S'iva  attained  Param&tman  directly. 

32.  This  is  the  supreme  abode  of  Vishnu  which  the  wise  ever  see 

and  which  is  radiant  and  all  pervading.     Therefore  one 
should  repeat  it,  one  should  repeat  it. 
The  repetition  of  the  last  words  of  the  verse  shows  the  end  of  the 
chapter. 

33.  On  this  some  say  that  from  the  first  division  of  His  (Elrishna's) 

arose  the  earth ;  from  the  second  division,  water  ;  from  the 
third,  fire  ;  from  the  fourth,  Vdyu ;  and  from  the  last  ether. 
Thus,  to  attain  salvation  one  should  always  repeat  the 
Mantra  of  Vishnu,  together  with  the  five  Vydhritis, 

Na,  "Some:"  some  A'chary&s.  *'The  five Vy&hritis "  are  Bhu, 
Bhuvah,  Suvah^  Mahah,  Janah ;  to  which  correspond  the  five  parts  of 
the  Mantra,  or  the  Vydhritis  may  also  be  taken  to  mean  the  five  Mahd- 
hh4tas. 

34.  In  this  there  are  some  songs.    From  His  first  part  the  earth 

arose ;  from  the  second,  water ;  from  the  third,  light ;  from 
the  fourth,  air ;  and  from  the  fifth,  ether.  One  should  prac- 
tise this  Mantra  alone*  Ghandradhvaja  attained  the  su- 
preme and  eternal  abode  of  Vishnu. 

Na.  One  should  repeat  this  eighteen-syllabled  Mantra  and  none 
else.  The  S'ruti  (Mund.  Up.  2,  2, 5)  says :  **  Give  up  all  other  speeches 
(words)." 

35.  Therefore  the  five-divisoned  Mantra  which  is  pure,  free  from 

impurity,  devoid  of  sorrow,  greediness  and  attachment  is  by 
itself  V&Budeva ;  except  Him  there  is  nothing. 
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Vi.  "  Pure  "  VUuddha ;  of  the  OhitjyotU,  "  Impurity,"  of  AmAyd. 
"  Sorrow :  "  pain  of  mind  and  miseiy. 

A^.  The  five-divisioned  Mantra  here  indicates  the  supreme  abode 
well  known  to  Mahdvakyas^  viz.,  *'  Thon  art  That,"  which  has  both  a 
Sagnna  and  a  Nirgnna  aspect,  as  characterized  by  the  words,  pure, 
Ac.  Vasudeva  has  also  the  tv70  aspects  of  Saguna  and  Nirgnna.  It 
may  be  objected  here  that  because  the  transcendental  sentences,  '*  Thon 
art  That,"  &c.,  refer  only  to  Nirgnna,  they  cannot  be  taken  here  to 
mo«n  V&snde^a  in  both  the  aspects.  To  this  the  answer  follows  :  There 
can  be  no  such  objection,  for  the  word  *  That,'  in  the  transcendental 
phrase  quoted  above,  has  two  meanings  ;  one  Vdchydrtha,  direct  mean- 
ing, and  the  other  Lakshydrtha^  indirect  meaning.  The  former  meaning 
concerns  those  who  are  about  to  attain  salvation  immediately,  and  the 
other  is  for  those  who  are  to  attain  salvation  by  degrees  of  gradual  devel- 
opment.    Hence  that  indicates  both  Nirgnna  and  Sagnna. 

36.  Oovinda  who  is  8at,  Ohit  and  Bliss,  who  is  the  five-divisioned 

Mantra,  who  is  seated  at  the  root  of  the  divine  tree  in  Brin- 
d&vana ;  Him  alone,  with  the  hosts  of  G-ods,  do  I  always 
please  with  supreme  praises. 

Na.     •*  Hosts  of  Gods :  "  49  Gods. 

Ft.     Thus  Brahma  said. 

Ap.    "  Supreme  praises  "  as  described  in  the  YedS,ntas« 

37.  **  Om.  Adoration  to  Yi^vari^pa,  the  cause  of  protection,  and  the 

end  of  the  Universe,  the  Lord  of  the  Universe,  and  Universe 
itself.     Adoration  again  to  Govinda. 

'*  Adoration  to  Yijn&nardpa,  the  sapreme  Bliss,  Krishna  the  Lord  of 
Gopts,  Adoration  to  Govinda. 

^  Adoration  to  the  lotus-eyed  ;  adoration  to  Him  with  lotu8*gar- 
lands  ;  adoration  to  the  lotus -navel  led  ;  adoration  to  the 
husband  of  Lakshmi. 

"  Adoration  to  Govinda  who  is  adorned  with  peacock  feathers,  who 
is  beautiful,  whose  intelligence  is  unobstructed,  who  is  the 
swan  to  the  mind  of  His  wife  (Lakshmt). 

"  Adoration  to  the  charioteer  of  Arjuna,  the  destroyer  of  Kamsa's 
race,  the  vanquisher  of  Ke^i  and  Oh&ndra,  who  is  worshipped 
by  Him  of  the  bull-flag  (t.e.,  Siva). 

*'  Adoration  to  Him  who  plays  on  the  Venu  (flute),  Gop&la  the  de- 
stroyer of  the  serpent ;  to  Him  who  walked  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Kalind,  who  wears  surging  ear-rings. 

*'  Adoration  to  the  sweet  object  of  the  eyes  of  cowherdesses,  to  the 
dancer,  the  protector  of  refugees  ;  adoration  to  Krishna. 

**  Adoration  to  the  Destroyer  of  sins,  the  uplifter  of  the  Oovardhana 
mountain,  who  is  Death  to  the  life  of  P4tand9  the  extin- 
guisher of  the  life  of  Trindvarta. 

^  Adoration  to  Him  who  is   without  parts,    who  is  free  fron^  con* 
6 
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fusion,  pore ;  to  Him  who  is  the  eDemy  of  impurity^  who 
is  non-daal,  jsfreat ;  adoration  to  S'ri  Krishna. 
'*  Be  thon  pleased,  0  highest  Bliss !    Be  Thoa  pleased,  0  snpreme 
Lord !  Uplift  me  O  Lord,  who  am  bitten  by  the  serpentfl, 
disease  and  old  age. 

**  O  S'r!  Krishna,  the  husband  of  Rnkmin!  the  captivator  of  the 
minds  of  Qopis  !  Raise  me,  O  Teacher  of  the  world  !  who  am 
sunk  in  the  ocean  of  Samsdra, 

*'0  Ke^ava,  remover  of  sins,  N&rayana,  Janardana,  Gh)vinda,  the 
Supreme  Bliss  ;  uplift  me,  O  M&db&na  !  " 

Thns  do  I  worship  Him  with  these  praises.  Do  ye  perform  Japa  of 
the  five-divisioned  Mantra,  meditate  on  S'rt  Kiishna,  and  you 
will  also  be  enabled  to  cross  the  Sams&ra. 

Thus  said  (Hairanya)  Brahm&. 

Ap.  For  aspirants  of  a  higher  order  the  Nirguna  form  is  iaculca- 
ted  in  the  Ved&nfcas  ;  for  those  of  the  lower  order,  Saguna  form  is 
prescribed  for  worship  and  meditation  ;  the  middle  class  of  aspirants 
worship  the  Saguna  form  and  meditate  on  the  Nirguna. 

38.  One  who  repeats  this  five-divisioned    Mantra   easily   reaches 

that  abode  which  is  unshakable ;  v^hich,  being  swifter  than 
the  mind,  even  the  Gods  did  not  reach  ;  which  is  ancient  and 
all- pervading. 

Na,  "  Gods :"  the  senses.  The  S'ruti  says  :  "  From  whom  return 
all  the  senses,  mind  inclusive,  without  finding."   (Tai.  Up.  II.  9). 

39.  Therefore,  Krishna  is  the  highest  deity.  Meditate  on  Him,  re- 

peat His  Mantra,  worship  Hira,  worship  Him.  Om  Tat  Sat. 

Na,  ^*  Worship  Him  :*'  the  repetition  of  these  words  shows  that 
the  chapter  ends  here.  "  Om  Tat  Sat :"  as  the  *'  Git&  "  (XVII.  2S)  says, 
^^  these  are  the  three-fold  names  of  Brahman." 

Ajp.  Nirguna  form  of  worship  is  reached  through  the  meditation 
of  the  Saguna  form.  The  mind  of  bim  who  meditates  on  the  Nirguna 
aspect  must  have  been  purified   in  previous  births. 

End  op  the  Purva  Gopala  Tapani  Upanishad. 

R.  Ananthakrishva  Sastri. 
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THE0S0PH7  NOT  A  SECT* 

ALTHOUGH  Theosophy  and  the  Theosophical  Society  are  topics 
whicb  occupy  a  great  amoant  of  attention  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
at  present,  still  there  is  a  large  amonnt  of  ignorance  respecting  the 
moYement,  existing  in  the  public  mind.  This  is  not  only  the  case  in 
special  localities,  bat  it  prevails  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  all  coun- 
tries in  the  world.  One  of  the  causes  which  leads  to  this  undesirable 
state  of  things  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  prevailing  thought  that  the  theoso- 
phical movement  Ls  something  new,  and  is  likely  to  form  an  addition 
to  the  many  sects  into  which  the  religious  portion  of  mankind  at  the 
present  day  is  divided.  In  both  these  respects  the  popular  mind  is  in 
error.  Theosophy  is  not  new,  but  is  very  old,  and  indeed  antedates  all 
the  existing  exoteric  forms  of  religion  which  are  known  at  the  present 
day,  Theosophy  is  a  form  of  religions  and  scientific  philosophy  which 
prevailed  long  before  any  of  the  present  exoteric  forms  of  religion  was 
devised,  before  the  time  when  the  teaching  of  religion  or  spiritual 
truths  was  made  a  profession  for  the  purpose  of  gain  and  the  attain- 
ment of  social  position  and  influence.  "  It  is  a  philosophy  which  prevail- 
ed at  the  period  in  the  history  of  man's  evolution  when  religion  was  not 
a  matter  of  form  and  a  public  ceremony,  but  when  it  was  a  living  force 
and  had  a  ^moulding  power  in  the  life  of  every  son  and  daughter  of 
man.  Then  was  the  time  when  '*  the  golden  age  "  of  which  the  poets 
speak  prevailed,  when  mankind  found  that  this  philosophy  supplied  all 
his  spiritual  wants,  and  was  the  ladder  or  channel  by  which  physical 
man  could  consciously  commune  with  the  Supreme. 

Such  being  the  original  position  of  Theosophy,  it  naturally  follows 
that  this  philosophy  formed  the  foundation  work  of  all  the  external 
forms  of  religion  when  religion  became  more  or  less  a  ceremonial  aifair, 
an  oatward  performance  in  large  gatherings  under  the  guidance  of  an 
appointed  and  salaried  leader,  instead  of  being  a  heart-felt  devotion  to, 
and  love  of  the  Supreme  by  the  individual.  As  the  external  forms  of 
Triigion  became  established  in  the  early  days,  no  doubt  they  taught  the 
bulk  of  the  truths  which  Theosophy  can  teach,  and  as  other  separations 
took  place  from  the  earliest  external  churches,  each  succeeding  sub- 
division would  naturally  take  more  or  less  of  the  original  teaching,  j  ust 
what  suited  the  leaders  of  the  separative  movement,  in  a  way  perhaps 
flomewhat  similar  to  what  we  now  see  ;  section  after  section  separating 
from  some  one  or  other  of  the  many  branches  of  what  is  called  the  Christian 
Church  in  our  day.  Looked  at  along  these  lines  it  will  be  easily  seen  how 
Theosophy  comes  to  be  regarded  as  the  underlying  principle,  or  bed-rock 
Bs  it  were,  of  all  the  external   forms  of  religion   at  present  existing, 

*  A  lectare  delivered  before  the  Auckland  Branch  of  the  Theoeophical  Society, 
8e)iiettber  la,  1896. 
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irrespective  of  the  names  by  which  they  may  be  called,  whether  Chrifl- 
tianity,  Mahomedanism,  Hinduism,  Buddhism,  &c.  As  it  is  thus  (he 
fountain  from  whose  springs  the  external  forms  of  religions  have  dnkwn 
their  supplies,  it  is  impossible  to  regard  it  as  a  section  from  thoee  reli- 
gions of  which  it  is  the  foundation  and  chief  corner  stone. 

One  circumstance  perhaps  deserves  to  be  mentioned  which  maj  be 
looked  upon  as  one  of  the  causes  why    Theosophy  is  regarded  by   the 
present   generation  as  something  new,  and  that  is,   that   until  the  last 
twenty  odd  years  or  so,  it   was  scarcely   ever  mentioned  in  our  general 
literature,  never  mentioned  in  the  newspapers  from  which  the  great  mass 
of  the  people  of  nearly  all  modern  countries  derive  their  chief  supply    of 
instruction,  never  mentioned  in  the  novels  which  form    the  bulk  of  the 
reading  done  by   ladies,  and   never  heard  of  in  the  religious  literatare 
placed     before     the     young.     True,     some   knowledge    of  it  was   still 
obtainable   by    searching  for  it  in    the   works    of   Plato,    and  in  the 
literature  of  the  neo-Platonists  of   Alexandria,   also  in  the  little  read 
works  of  the   Gnostics,  and  in    the   literary   remains   of  the  mystical 
writers  in  the  early  days  of  the   formation   and   establishment   of    that 
ecclesiastical  system  known  in  later  times  as   the   Christian    Church  or 
Christian  religion :  but  all   know  how  few  have  the  courage   and    per- 
severance  to  search  the  records  of  the  past  to  acquire  knowledge  about  a 
subject  generally  denounced  from  the  pulpits,    discouraged  in  the  reli- 
gious  literature  of   the   d.iy  which  comes  into  the  hands  of  the  young, 
and  when,  not  unfrequently,  some  of  the  study  and  many  of   the  verifi- 
cations had  to  be  made  through  the  medium  of  a  foreign  tongue.     Such 
considerations  may  be  regarded  by  many  as  sufficient  reason    why  such 
studies  were  not  pursued,  and  the  same  class  of  considerations  no  doubt 
prevents  the  more  general  study,  in  a  systematic  manner,   of   the  rise 
and  progress  of  the  Christian   Church    which  is  the   form   of  exoteric 
religion  with  which  we,  the  people  of  the   West,  are   more  immediately 
brought  into  contact.     Those   whose   inclinations  and   tastes  have   led 
them  to  devote  some  attention    to   this  branch  of  investigation,  know 
that  at  the  time  Jesus  appeared  among  the  Jews,    and  for  long  before 
that  date   and   for  centuries  after  it,  there   were   various   schools   of 
theosophical    teaching  in    full  operation.     There     were    the  various 
mysteries,     when    the     most     important    religious     and    general    in- 
structions were  given  under  the  seal  of  the  strictest  secrecy  ;  there  were 
also  the  varioas   Schools  of  Gnosticism,  all  of  which  were  centres  of 
theosophical  thougHt ;  and  they  know  also  that  those  who  were  striving 
to  make  the  teachings  of  Jesus  the  foundation  or  cause  of  the  fcNrmation 
of  a  separate  external  form  of  religion  were  heartily  opposed  to  all  these 
various    agencies    where     theosophical    principles    were    expounded, 
inasmuch  as   such  teaching   militated    against    the  efforts  of  those 
endeavouring  to  establish  what  they  wanted  to  be  regarded  as  a  new  and 
heaven-born  faith.    While  these  Theosophical  Schools   or  agencies  were 
in  active  operation,  a  general  knowledge  of  the  origin  and  laws  of  the 
physical  world  was  given,  as  well  as  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  dmm, 
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his  relation  io  the  Logos  or  the  Originator  of  the  world  system  to  which 
we  belong,  and  the  evolution  of  man's  spiritual  nature,  all  of  which 
Bot  only  took  away  the  groundwork  of  the  new  religion -framers,  hut 
abo  showed  the  thoughtful  portion  of  the  puhlic  the  sources  of  the 
teachings  which  were  being  incorporated  into  the  new  religion.  The 
history  of  the  early  centuries  of  the  so-called  Christian  Church  or  reli* 
gion  is  not  the  most  pleasant  of  reading,  nor  does  it  tend  to  give  a  very 
high  opinion  of  the  real  character  of  many  of  the  promincDt  actors  in 
that  work.  In  one  form  or  another  the  friction  between  what  was  then 
known  as  the  schools  of  philosophy  and  those  engaged  in  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  new  religion,  was  nearly  always  more  or  less  acutely 
present,  until  at  last,  in  the  time  of  Justinian,  in  529  A.D.*  the 
new  church  united  itself  with  the  state,  and  by  the  aid  of  the 
sword  of  the  state  succeeded  in  causing  all  the  Lodges  of  the  mysteries 
aad  all  the  other  schools  of  philosophy  to  be  closed,  so  far  as  public 
teaching  was  concerned.  Under  such  adverse  conditions  learning  of  any 
kind  is  not  likely  to  succeed,  and  the  resalt  was  that  the  old  religions 
philosophy  which  had  been  man's  solace  for  untold  ages,  came  to  be 
overclouded,  and  in  time  became  almost,  but  not  entirely,  extinct,  so  far  as 
the  influence  of  the  Roman  and  Byzantine  empires  extended.  A  church 
resting  upon  the  power  of  the  state  was  not  slow  in  using  the  physical 
force  at  its  command  to  put  down  opposition  to  its  teachiogs.  This  for 
a  time  succeeded,  but  never  secured  the  complete  extermination  of  all 
knowledge  of  the  Old  Wisdom  Religion.  Its  profession  became  secret' 
instead  of  public,  and  its  votaries  fewer  in  number,  but  the  large  Lodges 
of  the  mysteries  were  closed.  Those  who  by  Theosophy  are  designated 
Masters,  those  elevated  Beings  who  are  ever  working  for  the  promotion 
of  man's  spiritual  advancement,  from  that  time  to  the  present  have 
sent  a  messenger,  towards  the  close  of  each  century,  to  once  more  strike 
the  key-note  of  spirituality  among  mankind  ;  to  once  more  proclaim,  to 
those  who  were  prepared  to  listen,  some  phase  of  the  great  body  of 
knth  known  as  Theosophy,  so  that  the  spiritual  flame  might  be  kept  alive 
in  the  hearts  of  men.  The  teachings  of  these  Messengers  have  sometimes 
been  in  one  direction,  sometimes  in  another,  but  the  tendency  of  all  their 
teaching  has  been  to  show  that  there  is  a  something  beyond  the  physical 
stage  of  existence.  The  last  of  these  Messengers  was  the  late  H.  P« 
Blavatsky,  who  has  been  permitted  to  draw  aside  the  veil  a  little  further 
than  her  predecessors,  and  has  not  only  shown  to  some  extent,  the  immen- 
sity of  the  store  of  occult  knowledge  which  awaits  man's  further  develop- 
ment, bat  has  imparted  knowledge,  and  given  hints  on  the  physical  science 
plane  which  not  a  few  scientific  investigators  have  found  profitable, 
and  have  proved  the  truth  of  her  statements  since  her  day.  Thus  as 
the  power  of  opposition  exercised  by  the  church  is  breaking  down,  and 
the  mind  of  man  is  becoming  more  receptive,  the  ever  faithful  guar* 
dians  of  humanity  place  further  instruction  at  its  disposal  as  man  acquires 

*  See  "  History  of  the  Church  from  the  Earliest  Ages  to  the  Reformatioii,"  by 
Ilef ,  Geosge  Waddhigton,  m.a.,  London,  1883. 
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the  capacity  to  use  it  for  the   purpose   intended,  the  spiritual  elevlitiion 
of  the  race.     On  this  account  there   may  be  some  colouring  for  the  sup* 
position  that  Tbeosophy  is  new — new  to  the  present  generation, — ^and  tlie 
reason  why  its  principles  were  not  more  folly  proclaimed  on   previous 
occasions  when  the  Messenger  appeared,   was   becanse   that   since  the 
cruel  art  of   tyrannical  intolerance  to  which    reference   has    been  made, 
mankind  had  not  attained  that  tolerant  frame  of   mind  to   have  permit- 
ted such  a  promulgation  of  what  seemed  to  be  new    views   of  the  orig^iu 
of  the  universe,  the  origin  of  man,    his  true   place  in    the   universe,  and 
his  ultimate  glorions  destiny,  until  the  last  quarter  of  the  present  cen« 
tnry.     The  long  time  that  has  elapsed  since  the  days  of  Jastinian,  wheu 
the  wrong  act  was  done,  and  man's  evolutionary  progress   was  diverted 
for  a  time  into  a  wrong  channel,   shows   how  slow  is   the  rate   of  man's 
real  progress  on   the  moral  and  spiritual  planes  of  being, 

A  little  while  ago  I  showed  that  as  Theosophy  was  the  fountain  from 
which  the  various  exoteric  religions  drew  their  inspiration,  consequently 
Theosophy  could  not  be  a  sect  or  a  section  of  those  religions  of  which  it 
was  the  real  foundation,  or  the  material   or   teaching  ont   of  which  the 
various  exoteric  religions  were   composed.     But  we  might  look  at  this 
point  a  little  farther.     It  is   always   noticed  that  when  sects  are  in  tlie 
way  of  being  established,  or  when  they  multiply,  it  is  almost  invariably 
among  the  same  race   or  sub-race   of  people  among  whom  the  form  of 
faith  prevailed  of  which  the  new  one  is  a   section    which   has  broken 
away.     A  form  of  belief,  a  religion,   or   even    a  church   polity,  may  be 
changed  times  almost  without  number,  each  taking  more  or  less  of  the 
tenets  or  principles  of  that  from   which   it  had   immediately  oome  I  bat 
these  changes  have  little   or   no   influence   upon  another  race  of  people, 
or  another  distinct  branch  of  the  human  family.     The  interest   in  these 
changes   is  almost  always    confined  to  the    people  among   whom  the 
opinion  or  form  of  thought  prevailed  from  which  the  new  sect  sprang. 
For  instance,  the  minute  sub-divisions  into  which  the  class  of  churches 
or    religion  known   as    "  Protestant,"  in  Britain  and   America,   have 
become  divided,  have  had  little  or  no  effect  or  influence  upon  the  people 
of,  say  France,  Spain,  Italy,  Russia,  <fec.,  although  all  these  changes  may 
have  excited  much  interest  among  the  people — and  the  peoples  akin   to 
those — among  whom  the  changes  of  opinion   took  place.    This  shows 
that  these  small  changes  in  the  form  of  thought,  which  are  the  oause 
of  the  birth  of  sects,  have  only  influence  among  a  certain  class  of  minds, 
and  peoples  of  other  branches  of  the  human  family  take  no  more 
notice  of  such  changes  or   sab^division  into  sects  than  if  they  had 
no  existence  in  fact.    But  the    phases    of  truth   which    Theosophy 
makes  known  to  the  modem  world  are  not  so  restricted  in  their  sphere 
of  influence.    The  history  of  the  present  theosophical   movement  has 
proved  very   amply    that  the    influence  of  theosophic    thought  and 
ideas  have  attractions  to  branches  of  the  human  family  quite  distinct 
trndally,  politically,  and  religiously,  so  far  as  state  churches  are  concern^ 
ed^  from  the  people  among  whon^i  the  theosophical  literature  was  first 
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pnUiilied,  and  to  whom  the  Theosophical  Message  on  the  present  oooasiota 
was  delivered,  I  mean  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  Tbeosopfay  has  been 
proved  to  have  a  world  wide  interest  to  all  races  and  to  all  peoples. 
This  is  what  might  be  expected  if  it  be  what  we  claim  it  to  be — a  message 
from  the  Elder  Brothers  of  onr  race  for  the  elevation  of  man's  spiritual 
nature  irrespective  of  race,  sects,  creed,  colour,  or  social  condition,  cnltur< 
ed  or  uncultured.  Under  such  circumstances  we  might  expect  that 
Theosophj  would  speak  to  the  great  heart  of  humanitj,  and  that  its 
inflaence  would  not  be  circumscribed  much  by  political  boundaries,  or 
by  the  spheres  where  certain  langnages  are  spoken.  Being  a  universal 
message  to  mankind,  we  might  expect  it  to  be  so  regarded  by  the 
various  races  of  humanity,  aud  by  the  professors  of  the  various  systems 
of  religious  thought.  And  this  is  just  what  has  taken  place.  Though 
the  English  language  was  selected  as  the  vehicle  to  Brst  make  known 
the  Message  to  mankind,  that  has  proved  no  barrier  to  the  progress 
of  the  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  Theosophy  to  the  people  who 
■peak  a  different  language — however  much  Britain  may  be  disliked  poli- 
tically and  commercially  in  some  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  The 
**  Secret  Doctrine  "  is  a  bulky  work,  as  many  of  yoa  know,  of  more  than  two 
thousand  pages  of  closely  printed  matter,  only  to  read  whioh  one 
would  think  a  sufficiently  hard  task  for  foreigners  to  undertake.  But 
what  is  the  result  P  Two  or  three  devoted  and  earnest  men  in  Spain  have 
voluntarily,  without  money  and  without  price,  rendered  its  contents 
available  to  the  fifty  or  sixty  millions  of  Spanish  speaking  people  at 
present  on  the  globe,  and  the  translation  of  **  Isis  Unveiled,"  besides  many 
smaller  works,  is  being  made  into  the  same  graceful  language.  And  this 
too  in  a  country  when  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  is  almost  universal. 
In  France,  too,  earnest  souls  are  carrying  on  in  a  systematic  way,  trans* 
lations  into  the  French  language  on  the  same  terms  as  their  Spanish 
compeers.  In  Holland,  also,  a  similar  systematic  work  is  in  progress,  and 
even  in  the  city  of  the  Seven  Hills,  Rome,  a  similar  work  has  been  in- 
augarated  though  it  is  not  long  since  a  theosophical  Lodge  was  opened 
in  that  country.  In  Germany  a  similar  work  is  under  way,  though  trans- 
lations in  that  country  have  not  made  so  mnch  progress  as  in  some 
other  countries  where  less  progress  might  fairly  have  been  looked  for. 
In  Russia,  Sweden,  and  Denmark  progress  is  also  being  made  in  the  same 
direction,  aJl  of  whioh  facts  show  that  the  Theosophical  Movement  is 
an  international  or  universal  one— one  not  restricted  to  any  one  race 
or  even  to  closely  allied  sab-races  or  sections  of  humanity.  Theosophy 
speaks  to  no  one  section  of  the  human  race,  bnt  to  all,  wherever  situa- 
ted and  however  circumstanced. 

To  make  this  more  clear,  it  may  be  stated  that  at  the  last 
Annual  Convention  held  at  Adyar,  near  Madras,  it  was  shown 
that  in  December  last  there  were  450  societies  or  Branches  in  full  opera- 
tion, distributed  in  India,  North  and  South  America,  Great  Britain, 
Austria,    Canary  Islands,  France,  Germany,    Greece,  Italy,  Russia, 
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Spain,  Switzerland,  Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark,  New  Zealand,  tbe 
Islands  of  the  Pacific,  and  Anstralia,— a  list  of  conntries  surely  snffi* 
oient  to  clearly  prove  the  universal  and  non-sectional  character  of  the 
theosophical  movement. 

As  to  its  rate  of  progress,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  last  yearns 
report  showed  that  50  dcw  Branches  or  societies  had  been  established 
during  the  previous  twelve  months — an  average  of  about  one  in 
each  week.  These  facts  clearly  testify  to  the  force  of  life  that  is  in 
the  movement.  The  report  showed  that  of  the  number  of  societies  then 
in  working  order  68  were  credited  to  America.  My  hearers  will  thns 
see  that  individuals  who  are  now  becoming  connected  with  the 
theosophical  movement  for  the  first  time  are  not  in  the  position  that 
many  of  us  were  in  years  ago  when  the  Society  was  much  more  circum- 
scribed in  its  sphere  of  activity,  when  difficalties  had  to  be  faced  which 
now  no  longer  exist,  and  when  the  movement  was  little  known  and  little 
respected  outside  the  ranks  of  its  then  members.  In  joining  now,  new 
members  cannot  help  feeling  that  they  are  joining  a  great  multitude  of 
earnest  souls  of  all  nations — a  movement  of  universal  scope ;  a  movement 
that  is  advancing  amongst  all  peoples  at  a  surprising  rate  of  progress  ; 
a  movement  which  is  being  carried  on  without  selfish  objects  in  view, 
indeed  with  personal  sacrifice  in  many  instances,  for  the  benefit  of  others  ; 
and  a  movement,  too,  calculated  and  intended  to  effect  the  highest  and 
noblest  work  in  which  man  can  engage,  the  moral  and  spiritual 
elevation  of  humanity.  Such  reflections  and  general  review  of  the  position 
onght  to  be  exceedingly  enconrging  to  new  members,  and  should  inspire 
them  with  the  stmngest  faith  and  most  ardent  hopes  for  the  f otnre,  so 
that  their  best  endeavours  may  be  directed  in  aiding  to  carry  on  the 
work  with  renewed  vigour,  and  an  increased  ratio  of  snccess. 

The  facts  just  mentioned  are  not  the  circumstances  which  usually 
characterise  the  slicing  off  a  section  from  an  organization  previously 
existing.  Theosophy  is  independent  of  all  sects  ;  it  acknowledges  the 
universal  brotherhood  of  man  and  works  for  that  end,  and  thus  prepares 
for  the  time  when  there  will  he  no  feeling  of  separateness  or  estrage- 
ment  among  the  various  races  of  mankind. 

The  universal  character  of  the  movement  is  also  seen  not  only  in 
the  readiness  with  which  so  many  different  peoples  have  allied  them- 
selves with  it,  but  also  with  the  other  consideration,  that  the  union  of 
so  many  nations  implies  the  harmonious  blending  of  so  many 
divergent  religious  views  for  one  common  end  which  interests  all 
alike.  Within  the  ranks  of  the  Society  are  to  be  found  members  of 
all  the  great  religious  systems  of  the  East,  members  of  the  Hebrew  faith 
and  even  Rabbis,  members  of  nearly  all  modern  religions  bodies — even 
in  one  case  at  least  a  Bishop  of  the  Episcopal  church — ^members  of  the 
Lutheran,  Greek  and  Roman  churches,  and  many  who  belong  to  no  church 
organization  at  all.  In  the  Theosophical  Society  they  all  find  a  common 
platform  for  common  action  in  aid  of  the  broadening  of  a  feeling  of 
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fellowship  among  mankind.     In  the  sentiment  of  a*  nniversal  brother- 
hood of  the  human   race,    there  is  a  bond  of  nnion  which  is  above  and 
bejond  that  sentiment  of  brotherhood  which  is  spoken  of  from  sectarian 
platforms  or  pulpits.     There,  if  one  wishes  to  gain   a  brother's  position, 
he  has  to  adopt  the  religions  and  other  views  held   by  the  body  or  sect 
to  which  he  seeks  to  be  allied,  and  any  departure  from  the  common  rale 
in  this  respect  causes  him  to  be  visited  by  suspicion,  and  to  be  watched 
as  if  he  were  not  regarded  as  a  very  good  brother.     In  the  Theosophical 
Society  all  this  is  changed.     There,  variety   of  opinion  on  religions  and 
political  questions  is  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception.     The  rule  with 
us  in  this  respect  is  that  we  treat  our  fellows  in  the  same  way  as   we 
wish  to  be  treated   by    them   in   return.     If   we  express  any   decided 
opinion  on   any   debatable    points   we  do  so  with   the  express  under- 
standing  that   another  has   an  equal   right  to  express  equally  strong 
opinions  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  question  without  our  being  offended. 
On  one  point  we  all  agree,  and  the  other   questions  are  simply  regarded 
as  phases  of  truth   which  are  more  or  less  partially  understood,  and 
on  which  time  is  likely  to  throw  much  additional  light.     Being  without 
a  creed,  dogma,   or  ritual  of    any  kind   to   uphold,  we   can   bear  and 
forbear  with  one   another  on  those   minor   points   while   still  keeping 
prominently  before  our  minds   the  motto  of  the  Society ;  "  There  is  no 
religion  higher  than  truth." 

W.  Will. 
(To  he  concluded.) 


SEGREGATION:  HINDU  CUSTOMS. 

M'  R.  SREENIVASA  RAO,  P.T,S.,  of  Gooty  in  his  lecture  on  ancient 
and  modern  religion  and  science,  delivered  in  Telugu  at  the  Theo- 
logical High  School,  said  that  segregation  is  not  foreign  to  Hindus. 
If  a  death  occurs  in  one's  family  he  observes  Si^takam  (days  of  pollu- 
tion) during  which  he  and  the  members  of  his  family  are  considered  to 
be  under  pollution  and  are  not  allowed  to  mingle  with  others  or  visit 
public  places  like  temples,  &c.,  for  10  days  (15  among  some  classes). 
After  the  expiry  of  this  period  he  throws  away  the  old  and  useless  things 
like  earthen  vessels,  &c.,  white-washes  the  house  and  performs  punydha- 
vdchanam,  when  the  homa  or  holy  fire  is  burnt,  after  which  the  house 
and  the  people  are  considered  to  be  removed  from  the  said  restrictions. 

If  a  person  sees  a  corpse  be  should  take  a  bath  without  removing 
from  his  person  the  clothes  he  had  on  (sachelasndna).  If  one  attends 
a  funeral  he  should  take  a  bath  and  wash  his  clothing  before  entering 
the  town ;  and  once  more,  after  entering  the  town,  he  should  then 
visit,  before  returning  home,  a  temple  where  camphor,  <fcc.,  is  burnt. 

In  some  cases  he  should  remain  away  from  home  for  a  night. 

It  was  shown  that  the  observances  of  Sutaham^  white- washing, 
funydhavd<:;7ianam,  bathing  and  visiting  temples,  were  calculated  to  pre- 
vent the  spread  of  the  disease  if  the  death  be  due  to  an  infective  disease 
7 
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The  rule  waa  made  applicable  to  all  oases  of  death,  to  obTiato  the 
neeessiiy  of  diaoriminating  deaths  due  to  infective  diseases  from  deaths 
4iie  to  other  causes,  and  to  avoid  the  panic  which  would  rise  if  the  rale 
applied  to  certain  cases  onlj. 

It  was  shown  that  the  visit  to  the  temple  was  a  sort  of  fumigation, 
as  one  perspires  freely  while  there  owing  to  the  dense  smoke  raised  by 
burning  camphor,  &c. 

It  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention  that  the  prohibition  of  giving 
alms  from  a  house  where  there  may  happen  to  be  a  case  of  small -pox, 
was  meant  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease  through  the  grain  doled 
out. 

He  has  compared  several  such  things  and  proved  that  so  called 
superstitious  obervances  among  Hindas  have  a  real  scientific  value. 

J.  y.  Bamaswami  Natadu,  L.  M.  S. 


THE  BRIGHT  SIDE* 

I  know,  as  my  life  grows  older, 

And  mine  eyes  have  clearer  sight, 
That  under  each  rank  wrong  somewhere 

There  lies  the  root  of  right ; 
That  each  sorrow  has  its  purpose, 

By  the  sorrowing  oft  no  guessed  ; 
But  as  sure  as  the  sun  brings  morning, 

Whatever  is,  is  best. 

I  know  that  each  sinful  action, 

As  sure  as  the  night  brings  shade. 
Is  somewhere,  sometime  punished. 

Though  the  hour  be  long  delayed  ; 
I  know  that  the  son  I  is  aided 

Sometimes  by  the  heart's  unrest ; 
And  to  grow  means  oft  to  sufPer — 

But  whatever  is,  is  best. 

I  know  there  are  no  errors 

Id  the  great  eternal  plan, 
And  all  things  work  together 

For  the  final  good  of  man. 
And  I  know,  when  my  soul  speeds  onward 

In  its  grand  eternal  quest, 
I  shall  say,  as  I  look  back  earthward. 

Whatever  is,  is  best. 


•  Light  oopies  these  versea,  with  the  following  acknowledgment ;  "  From  an 
American  Magazine  for  young  people."  This  is  rather  indeanite  and  the  author's 
name  is  not  g^ren* — Ed. 
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EUROPE. 

London,  Bec&w^bw  ^ih,  1898. 

Ghristnias — ^the  great  festival  of  the  Western  world — has  come  and  gone 
Biffon  and  now  in  business  and  financial  realms  there  come  the  throes  of  stock- 
taking and  the  making  up  of  balance  sheets,  which  salutary  processes  have 
their  counterparts  in  the  mental  and  moral  departments  of  human  nature. 

The  end  of  the  old  year  is  a  great  time  for  looking  over  the  l^dg^ts  of 
life,  and  happy  is  the  man  who  can  start  the  new  year  not  too  heavily  haaidi^ 
capped  by  the  big  balances  brought  over  on  the  Dr.  side  of  his  accotmt.  We 
all  do  bring  over  these  balances,  large  or  small,  and  we  most  of  us  set  ov^t 
against  them  sheaves  of  good  resolutions,  bills  drawn  on  the  Bank  of  the 
Fature  which  we  light-heartedly  renew  from  year  to  year.  How  many"  of 
as  are  going  to  make  a  serious  attempt  to  redeem  our  paper  during  tlie 
coming  year  P  There  is  perhaps  a  tendency,  when  one  has  counted  up  a  good' 
many  of  these  annual  self-audits,  to  want  to  shirk  the  process  and  slide 
over  into  the  next  year  without  renewing  these  "  promises  to  pay"  wMoh-  wd 
shamefacedly  recognise  as  of  very  remote  date ;  but,  if  theve  is  one  legend 
more  than  another  the  moral  of  which  Theosophy  endorses,  it  is  that  of  ETitigr 
Brace  and  the  Spider,  and  the  '  Try,  try  again'  principle  may  begin  to  show 
result  in  1899  even  if  it  he  the  last  year  of  the  first  cycle  of  the  Kali  Yuga, 
and  foreshadowed  as  full  of  evil  by  all  the  prophets  of  Modeni  Babylom  In 
any  case  this  annual  renewing  of  resolutions  is  a  good  thing  and  was  it  iiot^ 
'  H.  P.  B.'  who  reminded  us  that  the  time  of  the  new  year,  when  aH  the  ^» 
tarning  energies  of  the  re-born  Sun  were  at  work  in  Nature,  was  just  the  best 

I  time  for  making  effort  in  the  moral  and  spiritual  as  well  as  the  physical 
realms  P  While  I  write  the  air  resounds  with  the  words  "  A  Happy  Kew  Yeaar, 

\  I  voice  the  old  greeting  from  West  to  East  and  add—*'  Gk)d-8peed  to  all' our 
resolutions." 

I  Many  besides  ourselves  are  making  mental  retrospects  of  the  work  of  the 

last  quarter  of  the  present  century  and  in  the  course  of  ond  such  survey 
oonnected  with  the  appropriate  Christmas  subject  of  Divine  Incarnation,  the 
Gknstiaai  world — ^a  leading  non-conformist  weekly-has  some  passages 
which  are  significant  indeed  of  the  change  which  has  come  over  the  thought 
of  the  religious  world  and  are  especially  interesting  from  their  decidedly 
theoflophic  trend.  After  commenting  on  the  storm  and  stress  which  evolution 
and  rationalism  raised  in  the  religious  circles  in  the  middle  decades  of  the 
century,  the  writer  describes  the  present  day  conditions  in  the  following 
sentences?— 

**  The  prevailing  philosophic  conceptions  concerning  God  and  the  uni^^erse 
arft,  it  iiiafy  flairly  be  said,  of  a  Divine  immanence,  a  Divioe  limiMtion,  and  of  a 
Bwitie  penimiU  86lf-reV€)te^on.  Philosophy  sees  evetywheie  a  highest  plhu^n^ 
down  to- the  lowest  forms  of  manifestation,  and  working  its  way  np  thence  baok  to 
iti'(Wm  primal' level.  It  is  a  Divine  stability  that  is  at  the  roots  of  the  hills;  a 
Diviiie  inteUeet  that  reveals  itself  in  all  hmnblest  grades  of  insect  and  a&imiil  life  t 
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"  My  wife  desires  her  compliments  sent,  and  with  all  respect  allow 
me  to  snbscribe  myself  yoar  devoted  servant." 

"  Db  K" 

Thus  it  appears  that  Swedenborfi^  knew  nothing  whatever  of  tbo 
demand  made,  nor  of  the  mislaid  receipt,  until  the  whole  affair  was  hap- 
pily settled  and  done  with.  He  was  in  no  way  instrumental  in  bringing^ 
about  the  result.  Up  to  that  point  all  he  had  done  was  to  answer 
*'  No/*  when  the  lady  enquired  of  him  if  he  had  ever  met  her  hnsband. 
This  was  by  no  means  a  very  miraculous  or  spiritual  performance. 

But  what  was  remarkable,  is  the  insight   it  furnishes  inferentiallj, 
as  to  the  familiarity  of  Swedenborg  with  the  supramandane  or  celestial 
circles.     M.  de   Marteville's  question   had  furnished   him  with  a  vital 
link,    and  had  created  a  desire^ in   his  mind  to  meet  the  gentleman  in 
question,  and  exchans^e  a  few  ideas  with  him.   The  desire  was,  it  seems, 
effectual,     and    brought   the   two  together,    and   yet    all  conversation 
between    them  was  overruled  in  a  remarkable  way.     The  dead  man  had 
to  perform  an  act  of  duty  towards  his  wife  still  in  the  flesh,   which  dntj 
had  to  take  precedence  of  spiritual  converse,  just   exactly   as  it  woald 
have  to  do  in   ordinary  life.     It  teaches,  if  it  teaches  anything  at  all, 
that  in  the  world  of  spirits,  the  will,  if  once  excited  in  a  right  direction, 
has  a  tendency  to  realise  its  wishes.  Secondly,  the  tale  goes  to  establish, 
that  a  powerful  mundane  connection,  till  the  duties  belonging  to   it  are 
adequately   discharged,  may   be  of    force   sufficient  to  detain  a  sonl  bo 
laden,  in  a  lower  celestial  circle  than  his  spirit,  proprio  motu^  is  qualified 
to  rise  into.    It  is  these  incidental  flashes  of  light  into  the  arrangements 
of  celestial  circles  that  induce  enquirers  to  wade  through  the  ponderous 
works  of  the  Swedish   seer.     However  curious   the  visions  (may  be,  as 
ghost-lore  of  the   eighteenth  century,   the  chief  value   of   Swedenborg 
must  always  lie  in  tracing  out  the  celestial  correspondences  that  he  has 
left  us  an   account  of.     If   they  can    be  shown  to  be  correct  they   are 
of  inestimable  value ;  but  if  they  consist  only  of  *'  such  stuff  as  dreams 
are  made  of,"  why  then,  the  sooner  they   flit  to  the  limbo  of  forgotten 
things,  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  crazy  world  at  large.     A  humble 
ignorance  as  to   the  future  world,  which   distinguished  our  forefathers, 
is  infinitely  preferable  to  such  pretence  of  full   knowledge  as  of  late  has 
begun  to  be  professed  amongst  us.     Infiation  of  spirit,  and  like   disten- 
sion   in    necromantic   mystery,   intellectual   self   aggrandisment  upon 
quasi-scientific     attainments,    Pharisaical    assertion   of    self-sacrificing 
charity,  where  truth  is  wanting,  all  weigh  light  in  the   balance  against 
the  humble  but  contrite  ignorance  that  at  the  approach  of  divinity  upon 
its  path  cries  out  from  a,  broken  heart,    *'  I  profess   nothing  whatever, 
help  thou  mine  unbelief  and  incapacity.*' 

C.  A.  Ward. 
{To  be  concluded). 
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EUROPE. 

London,  November  HOf/i,  1898. 

During  the  month  that  has  just  passed  no  very  special  Theosophic 
ftetivities  claim  notice  at  the  hand  of  the  chronicler.  The  Quarterly  Conference 
<rf  the  North  of  England  Federation  of  the  T.  S.  took  place  at  Harrogate  on 
HoTember  12th.  The  attendance  was  not  quite  so  large  as  at  the  summer 
meetings,  but  a  warm  welcome  was  extended  to  the  new  General  Secretary 
of  the  Section,  the  Hon,  Otway  Coffe,  who  presided  for  ilie  first  time  over 
the  discussions  and  gave  an  address  on  "Theosophy  and  Religion."  Mr. 
CafEe  took  the  opportunity  to  visit  several  northern  Lodges,  addres&iiig 
small  public  meetings,  or  successful  drawing-room  gatherings,  in  the  dif- 
ferent towns,  and  universal  report  testifies  to  his  success  in  winning  the  afPec- 
tioDS  of  the  members  by  his  genial  and  kindly  interest  in  all  with  whom 
he  came  in  contact. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  month,  Mrs.  Cooper-Oakley  made  a  little  tour 
ftmong  the  aouth-westem  lodtres,  holding  meetings  at  Exeter  and  Ply- 
mouth which  were  much  appreciated  by  the  members,  who  are  some- 
what more  isolated  in  their  scattered  centres  of  population  than  is  the  case 
with  the  North  of  England. 

Lectures  at  the  Blavatsky  Lodge  have  been  well  attended,  especially  the 
series  of  Sunday  evening  addresses  which  was  inaugurated  on  November 
6th.  These  lectures  are  given  by  Mr.  Leadbeater  and  are  designed  to  help 
the  youDger  students  and  afford  an  opportunity  for  visitors  to  learn  some- 
thing of  the  more  elementary  teachings  of  Theosophy,  for  which  the 
Thursday  lectures  are  not  arranged.  They  evidently  meet  a  long-felt  want, 
as  the  advertisements  say,  for  they  have  been  crowded  on  each  occasion. 

Mr.  Leadbeater  is  jast  about  to  commence  a  short  course  of  lectures  at 
the  Pioneer  Clab,  with  the  same  syllabus  as  the  above. 

The  Battersea  centre  is  also  having  very  largely  attended  public  lectures 
on  Sunday  evenings.  The  room  al:  the  Free  Library  is  well  situated  for 
such  a  purpose  and  a  thoughtful  and  intelligent  working-class  audience 
seems  eager  for  theosophical  teaching.  The  only  drawback  to  tliese  public 
enterprises  is  the  lack  of  speakers.  Truly  **  the  labourers  are  few  "  and  it  ia 
wise  to  make  haste  slowly  until  efficient  recruits  prepare  for  the  furtherance 
of  the  great  work. 

In  the  outer  world  the  war  fever  has  for  tl»e  moment  abated  its  severity 
but  unrest  seems   characteristic  of  the   times,   and   the   Jinizo  hr)irit  is  noc 
allayed  by   such   productions  as  the  Poet  Laureate'?,     Hi^  versf  .>,    >n})]iv.hcd 
in  the  Times  of  November  23rd,  happily  do  not  expre.^s  tliu  nauonai  ?    ^ilimont 
with  accuracy,  but  they  are  calculated  to  irritate  continental  fee'iii  ;. 

A  much  more  pleasing  piece  of  literary  work  is  Mr.  H.  Fiel('in:::'s  new 
book  on  Burma  entitled  "  The  Soul  of  a  People."*  In  this  charraiT.gly  written 

*  Macmillan  &  Co.,  148. 
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and  most  sympathetic  book  Mr.  Fielding  has  done  for  the  people  of  Bnrma 
what  Lafcadio  Hearne  has  done  for  the  Japanese,  or  should  one  not  say, 
has  done  for  us  ?  For  anything  which  tends  to  make  us  better  understand  a 
people  whom  wc  undertake  to  govern  is  a  service  to  ue,  and  our  failure  to 
understand  concerns  our  future  karma  perhaps  more  nearly  than  theirs. 
The  book  cannot  fail  to  interest,  and  should  be  especially  grateful  to  members 
of  the  Theosophical  Society  since  it  tends  to  promote  *  brotherhood  without 
distinction  of  race  and  creed,*  and,  in  the  account  given  of  the  nature^spirits 
with  which  the  people  in  the  more  remote  parts  of  the  country  seem  to  be 
so  closely  in  toach,  falls  completely  into  line  with  the  information  we  derive 
on  such  topics  fn^m  those  of  our  number  who  are  qualified  to  speak  on  them. 

From  modern  Burma  to  ancient  Egypt  is  a  far  step,  but  I  must  not 
forget  to  mention  another  book  of  value  to  students — Marsham  Adam's  "  Book 
of  the  Master,*'*  which  gives  a  most  fascinating  account  of  the  construction 
and  real  purpose  of  the  great  Pyramid  and  shows  its  connection  with  the  far- 
famed  *'  Book  of  the  Dead.*'  Nothing  so  interesting  from  the  theosophic 
stand-point  has  appeared  for  a  long  time,  though  the  usual  authorities 
on  matters  Egyptian  do  not  concern  themselves  with  it.  The  annual 
meeting  of  the  Egyptian  Exploration  Fund  took  place  during  the  month, 
and  a  prominent  speaker,  Sir  E.  Maundo  Thompson,  expressed  the 
opinion  that "  sooner  or  later  we  shall  have  in  our  hands  substantial  fragments, 
if  not  entire  copies  of  books  of  the  New  Testament,  dating  back  at  least  to 
the  second  century  of  our  era."  This,  of  course,  is  good  bearing,  and  no 
doubt  much  that  is  unexpected  will  turn  up  in  the  way  of  light  upon  the 
in^-erosting  period  of  the  beginnings  of  Christianity.  The  income  of  the  Ex- 
ploration Fund  is  larger  thin  year  than  ever  before,  but  it  is  rather  sad  to 
leurn  that  British  occupation  imposes  more  difficulties  in  the  work  of  explora- 
tion than  were  experienced  under  the  old  regime.  This  certainly  seems  to 
need  expl  ination  at  the  hands  of  an  enlightened  government. 

While  the  learned  explorers  are  thns  reverently  unearthing  precioos 
fragments  which  may  throw  light  on  the  real  beginning  of  Christianity,  the 
aeifis  of  the  Church  of  Rome  is  thrown  over  a  piece  of  miracle-mongering 
in  which  medisBvalism  and  modem  science  are  oddly  mixed  up.  The 
Christmas  number  of  the  Plwtogram,  a  photographic  monthly ,t  gives  two  repro- 
ductions of  the  *  Holy  Shroud  of  Turin,*  on  which  it  is  stated  a  picture  of 
the  body  of  Jesus  Christ  is  miraculously  impressed.  This  winding-sheet, 
which  belongs  to  the  King  of  Italy,  was  recently  photographed,  when  the 
image,  which  had  not  previously  been  distinct,  became  clearly  visible  on  the 
negative,  and  prelates  and  nobles  flocked  to  investigate  the  details.  As  far  as  the 
photographs  are  concerned,  ^/leir  genuineness  is  vouched  for  by  the  signatures 
of  an  Archbishop  and  the  President  of  the  Committee  of  Sacred  Art — but 
the  original?  Well  the  Pope  says  it  is  a  miracle;  the  world  is  still  saying — ^P 
It  does  not  appear  that  the  Psychical  Research  Society  is  going  to  send  Dr. 
Hodgson  to  investigate  and  report,  but  then,  princes,  priests  and  nobles  are 
interested  in  ihis  phenomenon  and  the  photographs  are  being  sold  at  a 
good  price  for  a  goo  1  object — to  wit  the  restoration  of  Turin  Cathedral — 
and  what  more  would  you  have  P 

In  the  Times  and  elsewhere  the  Ritualistic  controversy  continues  to 
rage.    In  these  periodic  outbursts  of  feeling  we  seem  to  have  an   indication 
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that  the  passions  which  lighted  the  fires  of  Smithfield  and  directed  the  Massa- 
cre of  St.  Bartholomew  are  not  yet  dead  in  humanity,  even  if  they  manifest 
bat  as  shadows  of  their  former  selves.  "  Even  in  their  ashes  live  their  wonted 
fires  "  and  there  is  plenty  of  scope  for  Theosophists  in  the  West  as  well  as  in 
the  East  to  help  in  breaking  down  the  barriers  of  creed.  It  were  well  if  we 
had  more  able  voices  like  that  of  the  Bishop  of  Eipon,  who  has  recently  been 
telling  us  that  "  the  future  of  the  world  does  not  belong  to  sectarianism/'  that 
••  the  religion  of  the  future  will  be  neither  Protestant  nor  Catholic,  but 
simply  Christian,"  and  by  Christian  I  judge  that  he  includes  more  than  per* 
haps  the  term  implies  to  a  non-western  reader,  for  he  says, "  the  separating 
dogmas  of  the  Churches  will  fall  off  as  autumn  leaves  before  the  fresh  winds 
of  God. — Men  will  not  grieve  to  see  the  old  things  go,  for  a  larger  faith 
will  be  theirs ;  they 

"Will  not  think  God's  world  will  fall  apart 
Because  we  tear  a  parchment  more  or  less." 

These  are  the  views  that  Theosophists  would  fain  see  dominating  the 
leaders  of  religious  thought,  and  it  is  an  inspiring  reflection  that  even  the 
most  insignificant  of  us  can  help  to  make  the  mental  atmosphere  in  which 
such  thoui^hc  can  grow  and  flourish. 

A.  B.  C. 


NEW  ZEALAND   SECTION. 

Tho  Auckland  Branch  held  its  annual  meeting  on  November  ^th.  The 
Secretary  reported  an  increase  in  membership  during  the  year,  the  number 
on  the  roll  being  now  35.  ThoBeport  also  showed  that  public  lectures  were  deli- 
vered every  Sunday  ;  that  **  The  Secret  Doctrine"  class  is  held  every  Tuesday 
evening ;  on  Wednesday  evenings  an  elementary  class  is  held  for  beginners  ; 
on  alternate  Thursday  evenings  a  class  is  held  for  the  study  of  the  Bible  ; 
Friday  evenings  are  alternately  occupied  by  the  H.  P.  B.  training-class  and 
the  Bhagavad  Gitk  class  ;  and  on  Saturday  evenings  an  "  At  home  '*  is  usually 
held.  The  record  of  lectures  delivered  shows  that  there  were  eleven  workers 
in  this  direction.  Mr.  S.  Stuart  was  re-elected  President,  Mr.  W«  Will  (West 
St.  Newton,  Auckland)  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Wellington  Branch  was  held  on  Nov,  3rd. 
The  Treasurer's  Report  was  read  and  adopted.  A  fair  amount  of  literature 
was  sold  during  the  year.  The  Secretary  reported,  with  pleasure,  a  better 
attendance  nt  the  '*  Secret  Doctrine  "  class,  and  also  at  the  cjass  for  general 
stndy.  The  latter  is  attended  also  by  visitors,  by  whom  also  the  Lending 
Library  is  taken  advantage  of.  The  hour  of  the  Sunday  public  meeting  has 
been  altered  from  S  p.m.  to  7  p.m.,  during  the  summer  months,  with  hopes 
that  the  evening  hour  may  suit  the  public  better,  and  the  members  too, 
during  the  hot  weather.  The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing 
year.  Mrs.  Bichmond,  President:  Mr.  L.  Johnstone  (623, Willis  St.,  Welling, 
ton)  Secretary. 

The  activity  at  Nelson  continues,  Mrs.  Aiken  goes  on  with  her  fortnightly 
liectures  and  the  group  has  commenced  the  study  of  *The  Key  to  Theosophy.' 
It  has  been  decided  that  the  third  Annual  Convention  of  this  Section  shall 
be  held  at  Christchurch,  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  30ch  and  31st  December. 

Begarding  the  "  Eumi  *'  mentioned  two  months  ago,  a  Maori  correspond* 
ent  writers:  *  The  Kumukumu  was  an  amphibian,  and  divided  honors  with  the 
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Tuatara  (Lizard)  and  tlie  Moa,  as  being  the  earliest  in  their  respective  classes 
of  the  world's   creatures — Anjphibian,  Keptile,  Bird.    The  fish  he  augured 

>vas  theii'  prni^vaiitor." 

Socembcr  l&y8. 


IReviews. 


mlle.  menant  on  the  parsis. 

The  Indian  Parsis  have  no  more  devoted  and  enthusiastic  friend  in  the 
world  than  the  gifted  daughter  of  that  great  Oriental  scholar,  M.  Menant  of 
the  Institute,  who,  covered  with  honors,  is  passing  a  fl^reen  old  age  in  the  bosom 
of  his  family  in  the  Rue  Madame,  Paris.     It  was  the  rare  good  fortune  of  the 
writer  to  meet  her,  t>vo  years  ago,  in  her  own  home,  and  his  own  love  for  the 
Persian  exiles  proved  the  best  passport  to  her  friendly   regard.    The  office 
of  private  secretary  to  her  aged  parent  is  filled  by  her  with  conspicuous  abilitj 
and  »he  seems  perfectly  at  home  in  all  the  details  of  the  branch  of  Oriental 
lorn  to  which  he  devoies  himself.     Ac  the  same  time  the  mutual  trust  and 
aifeetion  exi.Niting  between  the  two  is  beautiful   to  witness.     Mlle.  Menant  has 
conferred  a  great  boon  ofi  the  Parsis  by  the  writing  of  a  comprehensive  history 
of  the  ZoroasLrian  communities  of  India  which,  we  sincerely  trust,  may  be 
the    forerunner   of  an  epoch  of  more  dignified  literary   and    archsslogical 
activity  than  has  hitherto   characterized  them.     With  everything  ready,  in 
the  form  of  cultivated  practical  intelligence,  command  of  capital,  and  habits 
of  enterprise,  the  Parsis  have  been  culpably  supine  as  regards  research  into 
their  religious   history,  and  thus  brought  reproach  upon  themselves.    This 
has  been  due,  more  than  otherwise,  to  ignorance  of  the  way  in  which  to  push 
their  energies  so  as  to  get  at  the  truDh  about  their  scriptures  and  their  inspired 
teachers.    Massacre,  pillage,  vandalism,  exile,  and  the  struggle  for  wealth  have 
caused  them  to  hold  back  from  researches  in  the  lands  of  their  forefathers 
which  would  have  yielded  them  priceless  results.    Their  greatest  literary 
benefactors  have  been  foreigners  who,  like  Mlle.  Menant,  have  with  infinite 
pains  picked  up  the  tangled  threads  of  their  history  and  woven  them  together 
on  Lhe  loom  of  their  own  genius.     At  a  recent  sitting  of  the  French  Academy^ 
M,  Perrot  presented  a  copy  of  Mlle.  Menant's  *'  Les  Parses,"  just   bronght 
out  under  the  auspices  of  the  Mus6e  Guimet  and  dedicated  to  her  father.     It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  it  may  soon  be  translated  by  the  Ervad  Jivanji  J,  Modi, 
and  published  by  the  Parsi  Punchayet  of  Bombay.  0. 


LA  PHILOSOPIIIE  ESOTERIQUE  DE  L'  INDE. 

Babu  J.  C.  Chatterji,  F.  T.  S.,  known  extensively  in  Europe  and  America 
as  the  young  Bramacharin  Bodhabhikshu,  a  fine  scholar,  excellent  teacher  and 
gentleman  of  uublemished  character,  has  been  doing  valuable  work  in  trans- 
iat/iiig  some  of  the  Upanishads  with  Mr.  Mead,  writing  good  articles  in 
Lticij'er  and  lecturing  to  private  classes  and  public  audiences  in  Western 
aiids.  He  IS  now  ou  liis  way  home  to  Calcutta  on  a  visit  to  his  family,  and 
after  tiiis  is  ovur  wi  1  return  to  the  fields  of  labor  in  which  he  has  already  done 
Bujh  good  sei.ioe.  At  Brussels,  in  May  last,  he  gave  a  course  of  lectures 
on  "  The  Esote.  ic  Philosophy  of  India,"  which  made  so  deep  an  impression 
that  ttiey  have  ucen  translated  into  French  and  published  at  Brussels  by  a 
member  of  our  JSociety.  The  topics  discussed  were :  The  Constitution  of  the 
•>uman  being  ;  the  relative  survival  of  the  principles  which  compose  man  ; 
^alysis  of  things;  the  Processus  of    Universal  Manifestation!   the  same 
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incladtng  Beincamatioti,  Karma,  and  the  Path  of  Perfection  or  the 
Perfect  Way.  The  author  and  his  translator  have  conjointly  produced  an 
iDstmctive,  eloquent  aud  useful  text  book  of  Eastern  Philosophy. 


An  Italian  translation  of  "  The  Self  and  Its  Sheaths."  by  Sigiior  Decio 
Calvari,  F.  T.  S.,  is  just  received.  The  work  is  accompanied  by  a  glossary 
of  Theosophic  terms  and  is  creditable  in  all  respects,  alike  to  the  translator 
and  printers. 

COLONIAL  DEARIES.* 

Our  thanks  are  due  to  Hoe  &  Co.,  for  various  samples  of  their  Colonial 
Diaries  for  1899.  They  are  well  gotten  up,  and  contain  much  valuable 
information. 

MAGAZINES. 

In  The  Theoaophicdl  Review  for  November,  A.  M.  Glass  presents  a  hope- 
ful outlook  concerning  the  progress  of  modern  science,  in  his  paper  entitled 
"  Scientific  Speculations  on  Life."  Mr.  Mead's  concluding  chapter  on  •*  Sybil- 
lists  and  Sybillines,"  gives  some  very  important  quotations  on  the  subject 
of  sacrifices.  Mrs.  Cooper-Oakley  continues  her  striking  "  Incidents  in  the 
Life  of  Count  St.  Germain"— an  especially  valuable  compilation.  Dr.  A.  A. 
Wells,  in  his  paper  on  "  Social  Utopias  "  calls  attention  to  some  questions 
that  cry  loudly  to  humanity  of  the  present  age  for  solution.  He  says :  "  The 
true  problem  of  political  economy  at  the  present  time  is,  how  to  prevent  the 
wealth  of  the  community  from  flowing  together  into  the  hands  of  a  small 
minority,  leaving  all  the  rest  dependent  on  them  for  the  necessaries  of  life.*' 
He  tells  ns  that  "  the  rapidity  of  the  fall  [or  flow]  is  daily  increasing,"  and, 
•*  That  something  must  be  done  to  check  it,  instead  of  merely  standing  with 
folded  hands  helplessly  watching  the  ruin  approaching,  is  growing  equally 
clear.  What  is  to  be  done  is  not  yet  so  clear."  Evidently  as  he  further  sug- 
gests, '*  our  new  world,  if  it  ever  comes,  will  form  the  nation  into  a  true 
fiunily,  a  Brotherhood  of  Man,  in  which  all  share  alike  in  labour  and  in  profit." 
Dr.  Wells  does  not  accept  all  the  schemes  of  the  modern  socialists,  bnt  believes 
in  affording  free  scope  for  human  individuality.  We  must  quote  one  more 
seotenoe,  which  is  this;  "  Constitutions  may  give  equality  but  they  cannot 
give  Love,  and  it  is  but  Love  which  is  the  *  fulfilling  of  the  Law.* "  flow  best 
to  promote  this  true  Brotherhood  is  the  grand  question  which  should  appeal 
to  each  one  of  us. 

Next,  Mrs.  Besant,  in  her  "  Problems  of  Religion,"  No.  III.,  writes  on 
•*  Freewill  and  Necessity,"  in  her  own  logical  and  masterly  style,  showing 
how  man  may,  if  he  chooses,  evolve  out  of  the  bondage  of  necessity,  into  the 
regions  of  the  higher  will,  thus  becoming  more  and  more  free.  Miss  Hard- 
castle  presents  some  historical  ideas  on  "  Sabssanism,"  and  Mr.  Leadbeater 
gives  us  the  first  portion  of  an  instructive  essay  on  "  Clairvoyance,"  which 
will  be  read  with  interest.  Mr.  Mead  follows  this  with  a  critical  essay  on 
"The  Key  of  Truth ;  A  Manual  of  the  Paulician  Church  of  Armenia,"  by 
Fred,  C.  Conybeare,  m.a.  The  central  idea  of  the  manual  is  that  "Jesus  was 
bom  a  man,  and  that  it  was  not  until  his  *  baptism,*  at  thirty  years  of  age, 
th&t  the  Holy  Spirit  descended  upon  him  and  he  became  Christ  or  anointed. 
Farther,  that  all  Christians  should  set  before  themselves  as  a  goal,  the  reach- 
ing of  this  stage  of  spiritual  illumination,  becoming  in  like  manner  *  Christs.'  " 

*  Hoe  &  Co.,  5,  Stringer's  Street,  Madras. 
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starvation  for.  many,  h,9noe  aa^o  Buffetring  on  both  aides  of  tiie  grave,  and 
Gonld  Qot  be  wrong. 

2.  The  deteriorafcion  of  character  of  those  employed  in  whole- 
sale slaughteriDg  can  in  qo  way  be  denied  sa  far  as  the  tendency 
is  concerned,  yet  I  have  known  butchers,  who  killed  scores  of  animals 
daily,  as  their  dnty  and  avocation,  while  otherwise  they  were  too  soft- 
hearted to  drown  a  kitten  !  In  inculcating  abhorrence  of  tbem  on  ac- 
count of  their  only  means  of  livelihood,  do  we  not  exclude  them  from 
the  benefits  of  the  good  path,  which  we  pretend  is  open  for  All  P 
The  argument  only  counts  against  excess,  which  undoubtedly  is  repre- 
sented by  the  wholesale  slaughtering  of  the  present  day,  and  which 
cannot  be  too  much  deprecated. 

3.  That  meat,  as  food,  is  gross  (coarse,  dirty  ?)  and  necessarily 
tends  to  make  man  brutish  and  ferocious  in  cb  araoter  cannot,  I  venture 
to  think,  be  at  all  proved  as  a  general  axiom  ;  for  if  it  were  so,  not  only 
wonld  the  majority  of  living  Theosophists,  myself-inolusive,  and  the  most 
highly  developed  as  well  as  the  most  tender-hearted  in  all  Eurc^>ean 
nations,  be  included  amonji:  the  brntalised,  but  likewise  Gautama  Buddha, 
Jesus  and  H.  P.  B.  The  former  expressly  refused  to  sanction  the  for- 
bidding of  meat  for  all  his  adherents,  as  demanded  by  Devadatta,  one  of 
his  chief  disciples ;  and  his  last  meal  consisted,  as  is  stated,  of  rioe  and 
young  pork*  (Buddhism  by  T.  W.  Rhys  Davids,  8th  Thousand,  Edition 
1880,  pp.  76,  80).  He  only  insisted  on  moderation  for  those  who  partook 
of  it  from  necessity  and  not  mere  gratification  of  taste.  In  this  as  in 
all  matters,  the  precept  of  the  Bhagavad  Glt&  ''  to  avoid  the  pairs  of 
opposites  "  appears  to  be  applicable. 

As  a  rule,  the  nearer  the  food  is,  in  composition,  to  that  of  the  body 
for  which  it  is  intended,  the  more  easily  is  it  assimilated  and  digested, 
the  less  is  the  waste  ejected  and  the  more  rapid  the  recuperation  of 
energy  lost;  therefore  meat  is  in  this  respect  more  akin  to  man's  bodily 
requirements  than  vegetable  diet,  which  has  to  pass  first  into  the 
animal  condition  before  it  can  be  absorbed  by  the  human  system.  This 
demands  a  short  explanation  of  organic  structure  and  digestive  action. 

All  organic  beings,  plants  as  well  as  animals,  are  virtually  aggre- 
gates of  cells,  either  separately  or  combined  in  endless  modifications 
of  forms.  Each  of  these  leads  a  quan  separate  existence  and  possesses 
a  life  more  or  less  independent  from  that  of  its  neighbours,  and  an 
individual  function.  The  actions  of  all  or  of  separate  sets  are  rendered 
harmonious  and  effective  by  means  of  the  nerve  centres   which  convey 

*  If  all  the  OrientaliBts  within  the  bonndariea  of  the  four  seas  should  agree 
together  to  affirm  that  the  Lord  Buddha  died  from  a  surfeit  of  pork,  I  should  not 
believe  it.  The  whole  tenor  of  his  teaching  contradicts  it.  The  very  first  of  the 
Five  Precepts  binds  his  followers  to  abstain  from  taking  life,  and  sutra  after  sutra 
by  himself  and  his  greatest  disciples  declare  that  he  who  profits  by  a  killing,  or 
approves  it,  or  is  a  consenting  pmrty,  sins  equally  with  the  one  who  kills*  Among 
others,  see  the  "  Dhammika  Sutta"  and  the  "  Amagandha  Sutta"  (7,  11).  The 
propagation  of  this  falsehood  has  caused  more  Buddhists  to  violate  the  first  Sila 
than,  perhaps,  any  other  cause. 

0. 
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impulses,  exciting  those  whose  Srctivity  is  required  synchronoasly. 
The  life  of  these  cells  is  dependent  upon  their  contents  of  protoplasm, 
ssabstance  akin  to  aibamen  (white  of  egg),  manifesting  ceaseless  circn- 
litorj  motion  and  besides  that,  rhythmic  contraction  and  extension,  and 
seems  to  be  of  similar  constitution  for  all  living  things.  Most  of  the  cells 
of  the  body  are  stationary  and  fixed  in  one  spot,  but  those  of  the  blood  of 
animals  (whether  red  or  coloarless  makes  no  difference)  are  floating 
freely  in  a  colourless  fluid  called  serum,  and  appear  to  possess  a  kind  of 
free  mobility,  t.e.,  some  will  of  their  own.  It  is  the  blood  which  con- 
veys the  food  to  all  and  each  of  the  countless  hosts  of  cells  in  the  body, 
DO  doubt  finishing  its  preparation  for  them  by  means  of  the  living 
blood  corpuscles,  as  these  cells  are  usaally  called,  at  the  same  time  also 
carrying  away  the  waste  and  dead  products  formed  by  the  action  of  the 
stationary  cells* 

The  waste  results  from  the  death  of  the  individual   cells    and  the 
gradual  renewal  of  all  the  strocture^  formed  by   them,    caused  through 
their  activity  ;  in  fact  the  manifestation  of  life,  is  no  more  nor  less  than 
a  continual  death  of  the  older  material  and,  as  continually,  a  re-birth  of 
new  cells  and  new  structure.    Every  motion  and  emotion,  every  thought, 
and  the  realization  of  ideas  by  the  dominating  will,  demands  the   death 
and  dissociation  of  cells  and  cell  substance    and   demands   that  it  be 
replenished.     The  more  active  a  person  be,  the  more  work,  but  especial- 
ly physical,  i,e.,  mechanical  work,  is  demanded,  the  more  and  the  stronger 
food  must  be   supplied    to  make  good    the   loss.     Therefore   a  navvy, 
shearer,  or  agricultural   labourer  requires  a   far  larger   quantity  and 
much  more  solid  food  than  a  clerk  or  teacher;    a  postman  much  more 
than  a  seamstress.      Likewise  persons   inhabiting  cold   countries  or 
exposed  to  cold  outer  air  in  thin  clothing  must  have  very  different  food 
to  what  is  needed  in  warm  or  hot  regions,  or  when  employed  in*>doors, 
or  warmly  clad ;  for  the  bodily  temperature   (98®    F.)   is  kept   up  by  a 
constant  burning,  as  it  were,  of  carbonaceous  matter,  just  as  that  of  a 
room  is  by  fire ;  and  the  same  product  is  eliminated,  viz.,   corbonic  acid. 
Bat  the  warming  of  the  body  is  done  far   more   economically  than  any 
heating  of  rooms  yet  invented. 

These  considerations  supply  the  rationale  why  Gautama  Buddha 
refused  to  forbid  rhe  eating  of  meat,  for  nothing  supplies  the  wasted 
and  lo<it  bodily  substance  so  quickly  and  produces  so  perfect  a  feeling 
of  satisfaction  as  Tne^t.,  for  the  ordinary  hard  worker;  it  being  already 
more  than  half  prepared  for  immediate  assimilation  and  digestion.  Its 
excessive  use,  however,  results  in  disaster  to  the  system,  for,  according 
to  a  law  of  nature,  any  function,  capacity,  organ,  etc.,  disused,  or  much 
reduced  in  application,  is  abolished  or  reduced  in  strength  or  size  and  in 
due  proportion.  Hence  the  stomachs  of  habitual  meat  eaters  lose  to  a 
great  extent  the  capacity  of  digesting  vegetable  food;  lose  the  capacity 
ali»o  of  supplementing  the  meagre  store  of  nitrogen  contained  in  cheap 
vegetable  substances  (like  rice)  directly  from  the  air  which  permeates 
the  bcdy,  and  therefore  suffer  far  more  risk  of  starvation  in  case  of  a  fail* 
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nre  of  the  wanted  supply,  than  the  habitual  vegetarian  ;  while  the  latter, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  much  hard  work  is  demanded  from  him,  requires 
larger  quantitieri  of  food,  short  intervals,*  and  a  larger  and  stronger 
stomach.  It  is  easy  for  a  vegetarian  to  subsist  by  and  to  become  ac- 
customed to,  meat  diet,  but  the  reverse  is  far  more  difficult  and  can  only 
be  attained  slowly  when  there  is  no  call  for  great  bodily  or  intellectnal 
exertion,  becaase  the  stomach  much  more  readily  contracts  in  adjust* 
ing  itself  to  meat  and  other  rich  nitrogenous  diet,  than  it  expands  for 
the  poorer,  more  volnniinoue  vegetable  fare  with  little  or  no  nitrogen  in 
its  composition. 

J.  G.  0.  Tbppbr. 


VISIONS  OF  SWEDENBORG. 

SPINOZA  held  that  prophecies  varied  with  the  temperament  of  the 
prophet ;  that  the  sad  would  prophesy  things  that  were  sad,  and  the 
cheerful,  things  of  a  happier  strain.  This  is  carrying  the  manufacturer's 
somewhat  demoralising  principle  of  **  division  of  labour, "  into  the  field 
of  prophecy,  and  the  caricature  almost  forces  a  smilcf  One  is  sur- 
priAed  that  a  deep,  subtle  Jewish  thinker  like  Spinoza,  should  commit 
himself  to  an  utterance  so  hazardous.  In  the  first  place  it  would  render 
prophecy  altogether  an  impossibility  ;  as  prophecy  is  an  anticipation 
of  events,  and  events  are  some  of  them  joyous  and  some  grievous, 
and  the  same  events  that  are  joyous  to  one  person  are  insupportably 
grievous  to  another.  Were  there  a  prophet  who  could  only  prophecy 
things  of  a  roseate  hue,  he  would,  ipso  facto^  be  but  half  a  prophet, 
or  virtually  no  prophet  at  all.  A  prophet  must  be  whole,  or  be  is 
no  prophet.  As  a  poet  must  be  great,  or  he  is  no  poet,  mediocrity 
in  verse  should  be  secluded  quite  from  type  and  the  public  eye.  % 
I  think  we  may  say  that,  as  to  this,  Spinoza  stands  confuted  by  the 
mere  statement  of  bis  axiom.  It  will  not  hold  together  at  all ;  it  is 
mot  worth  the  paper  it    is     written  on.     For  as  Witsins    points  out 

[*  We  do  not  know  the  •  author's  aathorit j  for  his  conclasions,  but  from  an 
experience  of  vegetarianiBm  extending  over  the  major  part  of  forty  years,  and  from 
an  extensive  acquaintance  with  practical  vegetarians,  we  are  of  opinion  that  one 
who  abstains  from  flesh-food,  can,  without  discomfort,  after  his  system  has  become 
well  aooustomed  to  this  diet,  and  is  in  a  healthy  condition,  allow  longer  intervals  to 
elapse  between  meals ;  because  the  digestive  process  is  less  rapid,  and  the  conse- 
quent supply  of  nutrition  more  uniform. — Bd.  Note.] 

t  Spinoza's  words  are :  "  If  a  prophet  were  cheerful,  victories  would  be  revealed 
to  him,  peace  and  such  things  as  commonly  move  men  to  joy.  If  on  the  other  hand, 
the  prophet  were  of  gloomy  disposition,  wars,  punishments  and  evil  generally  would 
be  revealed  to  him.  He  would  speak  of  things  he  knew :  if  eloquent  his  style  would 
be  so ;  if  confused,  confused.  If  from  the  plough,  he  would  talk  of  kine ;  if  a 
soldier,  of  generals  aod  armies  and  so  on.  The  Magi,  who  believed  in  the  folly  of 
astrology,  when  the  nativity  was  revealed  to  them  followed  in  imagination  a  star  out 
of  the  Bast."     {"  Theologico-Politicus,"  p.  26,  Ed.  1674.) 

X  Bmerson  has  manufactured  an  Aphorism  about  the  poet's  ''  cheerfulnew 
without  which  no  man  can  be  a  poet"  ("  Repres.  Men"  Bhakespeare,)  Coleridge,  the 
greatest  poet  of  our  epoch,  is  distinctly  not  cheerful.  And  what  about  the  grim 
Dante  who  is  the  grandest  bard  of  time,  in  all  high  human  tests  surpassing  Avon's 
twanP 
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in  his  remarkable  essay  '*  Oo  the  Disposition  nataral  to  Prophecy/' — 
Moses,  the  mildest  of  men,  pronoanced  dire  threats  upon  the  Israelites* 
Isaiah  chants  fates  jubilant  aad  sad  ;  whilst  Jeremiah,  the  mourner, 
grows  joyful  at  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the  captivity  in  Babylon. 
The  nature  of  events  contradicts  the  theorem,  and  the  conduct  of 
the  prophets  themselves  establishes^its  falsity. 

Aristotle  considered  that  a  melancholy  temperament  was  that  best 
fitted  for  successful  study,  and  probably  it  was  the  perception  of  this 
that  led  Spinoza  into  the  fallacy.  He  saw  that  prophets  were  generally 
melancholy  men  and  would  be  more  at  home  in  mourning  than  ip 
revelry,  so  he  without  stopping  to  think,  divided  them  into  sad  and  happy. 

Swedenborg  seems  to  have  been  neither  happy  nor  sad,  but  a  man 
of  very  calm  and  serene  nature,  cheerful  though  placid,  in  company, 
but  naturally  grave,  and  from  his  studious  pursuits  and  tastes  much 
given  to  solitary  meditation.  He  spent  so  much  time  in  solitudei  that 
the  general  world  would  most  certainly  classify  him  with  the  sad,  the 
HBoetio,  the  recluse. 

No  doubt  but  these  habitudes  of  his  tended  much  to  qualify  him 
as  a  recipient  of  visions.  It  is  the  object  of  this  paper  to  deal  with  two 
or  three  of  these  as  they  are  chronicled  by  himself,  or  described  by 
others.  'Swedenborg's  integrity  was  of  so  high  an  order  that  no  one 
who  came  in  personal  contact  with  him  seems  ever  to  have  called  it  in 
question.  Many  dissented  from  his  views,  many  thought  him  insane, 
many  opposed  him  as  an  enthusiast,  but  no  one  ever  questioned  bis 
entire  honesty  of  purpose. 

Let  us  now  take  his  own  account  of  one  of  the  first  of  his  revela- 
tions, as  he  recounts  it  himself  to  a  friend.  I  shall  make  use  of  Mr, 
Matter's  *  book  on  Swedenborg  while  dealing  with  the  topic,  as  this 
French  gentleman  seems  to  have  given  more  attention  than  anybody 
else  to  these  singular  visions,  and  to  have  investigated  the  facts  with 
more  critical  precision  than  others  have  done.  Rumour  plays  havoc 
with  such  stories:  each  narrator  commonly  introduces  some  change  of 
his  own,  or  omits  to  chronicle  some  item  of  importance,  so  that  the  anec- 
dote is  apt  to  become  valueless  by  the  mere  act  of  slovenly  transmission. 
An  orator  like  Burke  designedly  repeats  his  points  again  and  again,  to 
impress  them  on  his  audience.  But  rumour,  by  repetition,  eliminates 
almost  every  particle  of  truth  and,  consequently,  of  reasonable  interest, 
from  the  anecdote  entrusted  to  it.  There  are  therefore  many  variants 
of  the  stories  of  the  visions,  and  as  M.  Matter  appears  to  have  examined 
into  them  with  great  care,  we  cannot  do  better  than,  in  the  main,  to 
follow  his  account. 

"  I  was  in  Liondon,  says  Swedenborg,  and  dining  very  late  at  the 
inn  I  frequented  and  where  I  had  reserved  myself  a  room  in  which  I  could 
always  have  entire  freedom  to  meditate  on  spiritual  themes.  I  was 
exceedingly  hungry  and  ate  with  great  appetite.    As  I  was  finishing  I 

•  '<  Emmanuel  de  Swedenboxg,"  par  M.  Matter.     Bd.  1803. 
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saw  a  kind  of  clond  to  spread  itself  before  my  eyes  and  the  floor  of  my 
room  became  covered  with  hideous  reptiles. 

"  I  was  still  more  affected  as  the  darkness  closed  in  apace.  At  last 
it  drew  off  somewhat,  and  I  saw  distinotly  a  man  seated  in  one  of  the 
comers  of  the  apartment  in  the  midst  of  a  lively  and  bright  light.  Tlie 
reptiles  had  all  disappeared  with  the  darkness.  I  was  alone  and  you 
can  imagine  the  fear  that  came  over  me,  when  1  heard  the  man  in  a 
terrific  tone  of  voice  pronounce  the  words — '  Do  not  eat  too  much.*  At 
these  words  my  sight  became  obscured  agaiu.  The  sight  however 
re-established  itself  little  by  little,  and  I  then  found  that  I  was  alone 
in  the  chamber.  A  little  startled  still  at  all  that  I  had  just  witnessed, 
I  made  the  best  of  my  way  home  to  my  lodgings,  without  breathing  a 
word  of  what  had  happened  to  anybody.  When  I  got  there  I  abandoned 
myself  to  my  reflections.  I  could  not  satisfy  myself  either  as  to  how  it 
could  be  the  effect  of  mere  chance,  nor  yet  that  there  was  any  natural 
cause  that  was  at  all  suflicient  to  account  for  it* 

"The  following  night  the  same  man,  radiating  light,  appeared  a 
second  time,  and  said  to  me, '  I  am  G-od,  the  Lord,  the  Creator,  and  the 
Redeemer ;  I  have  chosen  you  to  interpret  to  men  the  interior  and 
spiritual   sense  of  Holy  Writ ;  T  will  dictate,  and  you  mast  write.'  " 

M.  Matter  investigates  this  very  seriously,  being  of  opinion  that 
this  promise  of  dictation  to  Sweden bor^  really  places  him  above  the 
ancient  prophets,  who  never  pretended  fo  anything  more  than  inspira- 
tion. He  omits  the  remark  we  should  here  have  expected  to  meet  with. 
Sweden borg  claims  to  have  seen  his  Maker  face  to  face,  which  even 
Moses  was  not  permitted  to  do.  But  at  the  same  time  that  he  makes 
this  heavy  demand  upon  humnn  belief,  he  employs  not  a  particle  of 
imagination  to  introduce  dignity  into  the  scene — all  is  made  as  common- 
place and  heavy  as  a  Blue  Book  on  a  Co  stem's  Tariff,  or  the  afternoon 
call  of  a  friend.  M.  Matter  askn  :  "  Does  Swedenborg  thns  claim  the 
prophet*  and  apostles  to  be  only  his  predecesRors  ?  Evidently  the  truths 
thus  edited  under  dictation  will  be  mach  superior  to  the  ancient  ones."  I 
should  hardly  conclude  thus  from  the  data  presented. 

Swedenborg  winds  up  his  curious  recital  by  adding :  "  This  second 
time  I  was  not  at  all  alarmed  at  the  light  thatinvested  this  man,  bright 
and  flashing  as  it  was.  Though  exceedingly  lively  and  brilliant,  it  left 
no  painful  impression  upon  the  eyes.  He  was  arrayed  in  purple,  and 
the  vision  lasted  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour."  Fancy  a  worm  not 
disturbed  at  all  in  his  Maker's  presence !  Matter,  in  his  somewhat 
hypercritical  way  of  treating  his  subject,  remarks  that  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  is  a  duration  out  of  all  proportion  with  the  amount  of  words 
uttered.  Was  the  motive  of  this  to  convince  Swedenborg  of  the 
solid  reality  of  the  facts  he  had  witnessed  P  Swedenborg  comments  on 
the  event  thus:  "This  very  night  the  eyes  of  my  inner  man  were 
opened."  He  felt  a  radical  modification  throughout  the  whole  range 
of  his  faculties.    We  may  call  it  a  new  birth  for  Swedenborg,  into  human 
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exLstence.  ''  Except  a  man  be  born  again  be  cannot  enter  into  the  king- 
dom of  God''  (John  iii.  3).  The  comment  on  this  text  in  *'  Baxter's  Saints' 
Best"  is  (p.  78).  "  The  greatest  reformation  of  life  that  can  be  attained 
to,  without  this  new  life  wrought  on  the  soal,  may  procure  our  further 
delusion,  bat  neyer  oar  salvation."  Swedenborg's  own  account  of  this 
opening  of  the  eyes  is  simply  that  ^'  they  became  capable  of  looking  at 
things  in  the  heavens,  in  the  world  of  spirits,  and  in  hell.  I  found, 
every  where,  yarious  persons  I  had  been  acquainted  with,  some  long  since 
departed,  others  only  quite  recently."  This  is  more  that  a  modification — 
it  represents  a  fundamental  change  of  the  whole  being.  It  is  a  meta- 
morphosis akin  to  that  of  a  prophet;  to  that,  say  of  Paul  on  the  way  to 
Damascas.  In  comparison,  Matter  thinks  that  Swedenborg's  conversion 
is  the  grander  of  the  two.  I  cannot  say  that  I  can  respond  to  this 
view.  The  one  is  a  picturesque,  open-air  prospect  surrounded  with  all 
the  freshness  of  nature,  wherein  the  God  of  nature  speaks  from  the 
heavens  in  a  voice  of  thunder  to  recall  his  froward  servant  from  the 
bigotries  of  Hebraic  dogmatism,  through  self-denial,  to  the  faith  of 
charity  and  a  martyr's  crown.  The  other,  to  a  lodging-house  in  Cold 
Bath  Fields,  with  a  phosphorescent  human  figure  clothed  in  purple, 
uttering  the  almost  preposterous  phrase,  *' i>o  no^  ea^  too  much'^  I  do 
not  wish  to  disparage  Swedenborg  in  the  least,  but  if  people  will  talk 
nonsense  about  sublimity,  it  neads  must  be  that  they  should  be  answer- 
ed in  the  same  vein.* 

**  No  mortal  yet  was  ever  in  a  like  condition,"  runs  on  the  same  good 
gentleman.  "  Even  for  Christ  to  hold  converse  with  Moses  and  Elias  on  the 
Mount  of  Tlransfignration — Tabor  or  Hermon,  be  it  which  it  may — it  was 
neoeesary  that  they  should  descend." — Of  course  it  was,  if  Peter,  James 
and  John  were  to  bear  witness  to  it.  But  what  about  preaching  to  the 
spirits  in  prison  ;  did  Swedenborg  ever  do  that  P  After  all  this  exaggera- 
tion. Matter  drops  down  to  a  simply  sceptical  enquiry  into  three  points : 
whether  it  is  all  to  be  regarded  as  a  sad  illusion  in  the  life  of  a  great 
man,  or  to  be  taken,  as  he  takes  it  himself  for  granted,  that  he  was  a 
unique  example  amongst  men,  or  whether  we  have  yet  to  seek  for  a 
better  explanation  than  any  that  has  yet  been  adduced.  That  enquiry 
we  propose  to  let  alone  on  this  occasion,  and  pass  on  now  to  another 
case  of  Swedenborgian  vision. 

This  next  instance  has  been  variously  represented,  so  we  shall  again 
lean  on  the  support  of  M.  Matter,  who  has  devoted  infinite  pains  to  the 
examination  of  the  facts,  which  is  the  great  prerequisite  to  their 
being  of  any  nse  at  all.  In  almost  all  cases  of  mystery  the  facts,  as  we 
have  seen,  become  in  a  certain  sense  the  most  mysterious  part  of  them. 
The  falsity,  carelessness  and  blundering  inherent  in  human  nature  tend 

*  [Apart  from  the  identity  of  the  speaker,  we  fail  to  see  why  this  laoonio  admoo 
nition  ahonld,  in  view  of  the  oircomfltanceB,  be  styled  "  preposteroas."  Swedenborg's 
spiritual  vision  was  just  beinfir  opened,  and  if  he  did  not  know  that  an  overloaded 
Bfeomaoh,  and  late  dinners,  would  be  a  clog  to  spiritnal  nnfoldment,  it  would  seem 
highly  proper  that  he  be  informed  of  this  important  fact,  by  some  ego  who  was 
mpowered  to  instinct  him. — Bd*  note.] 
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60  to  obscure  tbe  facts  as  to  turn  fair  criticisno  into  scepticism  and  to 
brinpf  all  frankest  insigbt  and  judgment  into  confusion. 

Swedenborg  appears  always  to  bave  been  an  object  of  great  cnriosity 
and  even  envy,  to  the  duplicate  Emanuel— that  marvellous  man,  Kant. 
To  tbe  painstaking  inquiries  instituted  by  tbis  philosopher  it  is  lately 
due,  tbat  tbe  facts  relating  to  the  next  two  Swedenborgian  visions 
are  banded  down  to  us,  so  as  to  make  it  possible  for  us  to  employ  them 
intelligibly.  But  we  sball,  by  tbe  aid  of  M.  Matter,  find  that  even 
Kant  did  not  thorongbly  attain  to  accuracy,  with  all  tbe  pains  and 
trouble  be  bestowed  upon  it. 

The  widow   of  tbe   Dutob   Minister   at   Stockholm,  a  Madame  de 
Marteville,  was  pressed  by  a  creditor  of  her  late  husband's  for  tbe  pay- 
ment of  a  debt  as  due  to  him.    The  lady  knew  perfectly  well  tbat  it  bad 
been  paid,  but  no  receipt  for  it  could  be  found.      It  was  a  sum  of  25,000 
Dutch  florins,  and  it  disturbed   her  very  much  to   bave  to  pay  it,  as  her 
means  were  so  limited  that  the  amount  would    nearly  ruin   her.    Kant 
found  tbat  she  met  Swedenborg  and  that  eight   days  after,  she  dreamt 
tbat  she  saw  in  a  dream,  or  that  she  really  saw,  her  late  husband,  and  be 
told  her  of  the  desk  in  which  she  would  tind  the  document,  as  well  as  a 
diamond  hair-pin,  that  she  bad  also  supposed  to  be  lost.     Kant  said  it 
happened  in  tbe  year  1761,  but  that  was  the  wrong  year,  M.  Matter  tell 
us.     Mons.    Matter  enumerates  here  a  number  of  erroneous  embellish* 
ments  that  others  have  introduced  into  the  tale,  but  we   leave  them   to 
themselves.     Madame  de  Marteville  married  again — the  General  De£j. 
We  may  here   notice,   as  we   pass   along,   the  absurd  reticence  observed 
by  many  in  relating  stories  of  this  sort.     They  keep  back  tbe  surnames 
of    all    the   witnesses  on  tbe  credibility   of   whose   evidence   the  whole 
validity    of    the    report    dependp.     They     relate  marvels    that  could 
hardly  be  believed  under  the  best    human  attestation,  and  yet  suppress 
tbe  only  thing  tbat  could  confirm  the  evidence  given, — the  identification 
of  the  witnesses.     Human  timidity  shrinks  from  attestation  to  the  troth 
of  anything  that  an  infidel  generation   is   unwilling  to   listen   to,  or  to 
have  established.     The  narrator,  in  respecting  his  listener,    disobliges 
tbe  interests  of  truth  for  all  time.    Such  is  tbe  orbit  of  sublunary  things. 
In  petty  matters,  and  momentous,  all  must  be  submitted  to  the  degrada- 
tion of  men's  opinions,  till  what  fools  think  rules  the  world,  and  worse 
than  that,  rules  the  soul. 

Three  years  after  the  death  of  Swedenborg,  a  learned  ecclesiastic 
wrote  to  Madame  de  Marteville  to  tell  him  what  he  ought  to  think  of  the 
famous  legend.  Tbe  lady  was  invalided  and  her  husband,  the  General, 
replied  for  her.     The  letter  is  dated  llth  April,  1775,  and  is  as  follows : — 

"  Most  reverend,  learned,  and  much  honoured  Sir, 

Indisposition  deprives  my  wife  of  the   pleasure   she  would  find 

in    being  able  to  reply  in  person  to  the   subject  of  your  letter,  she 

consequently  imposes  upon  me  the  agreeable  task  of  recounting  the  true 

version  of  her  connexion  with  the  history  that  seems  to  excite  in  year 
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mind  so  lively  an  interest.  It  is  a  most  difficult  matter  to  come  across 
an  J  actual  fact  that  does  not  in  recital  become  mingled  with  inaccuracies, 
and  this  is  no  exception.     The  following  is  the  fact : 

*'  About  one  year  after  the  death  of  M.  de  Marteville,  my  wife  took 
it  into  her  head  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  celebrated  M.  de  Swedenborg, 
who  was  at  that  time  her  neighbour  in  Stockholm,  in  order  to  arrive  at 
a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  so  remarkable  a  specimen  of  the  human 
family. 

"She  commuuicat'ed  this  her  feeling  of  curiosity  to  several  of  her 
lady  acquaintances,  and  the  party  was  arranged  for  a  fixed  day.  The 
ladies  were  all  admitted.  M.  de  Swedenborg  received  in  a  beautiful 
garden,  and  handsome  salon  which  was  vaulted,  and  constructed  with  a 
window  in  the  middle  of  the  roof,  through  which,  he  told  them,  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  holding  intercourse  A^ith  his  friends, — the  spirits. 

"Amongst  other  topics  touched  upon,  my  wife  asked  him  if  he  had 
ever  known  M.  de  Marteville.  To  this  he  replied  that  he  never  could 
have  known  him,  seeing  that  he  himself  was  in  London  nearly  the 
whole  period  that  this  gentleman  liad  been  Dutch  Minister  at  the  conrt 
of  Stockholm. 

*'  1  ought  to  tell  you,  by  the  way,  that  the  history  of  the  25,000 
Dutch  florins  (please  bear  in  mind  that  up  to  this  moment  no  repay- 
ment had  been  claimed)  is  perfectly  correct  :  my  wife  had  been  applied 
to  on  the  sabjeot,  and  hnd  no  receipt  to  show  for  the  payment.  Any- 
how, in  the  above  mentioned  visit,  no  mention  was  made  of  this,  whatever. 
Eight  days  later,  M.  de  Marteville  appeared  to  my  wife,  and  indicated 
to  her  an  English  piece  of  furniture,  within  which  would  be  found  not 
only  the  receipt  in  question,  but  also  a  hair-pin  set  with  twenty  dia- 
monds, that  was  also  supposed  to  have  been  lost. 

"  This  was  at  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Full  of  delight 
she  got  up  at  once  and  found  everything  at  the  spot  indicated.  She 
returned  to  bed,  and  slept  soundly  till  nine  the  following  morning. 
About  eleven  o'clock  M.  de  Swedenborg  called  and  sent  up  his  card. 
Before  being  apprized  by  a  word  as  to  what  bad  happened,  he  related 
that  on  the  preceding  night,  he  had  met  several  spirits,  and  amongst 
them,  M.  de  Marteville.  M.  de  Swedenborg  had  desired  to  converse  a  little 
with  him,  but  M.de  Marteville  excused  himself  as  being  obliged  to  appear 
to  his  wife,  to  make  an  important  announcement  to  her  ;  and  he  added 
further  that,  after  that,  he  would  be  free  to  quit  the  celestial  colony  he 
bad  freqnent<ed  for  a  year,  and  pass  on  to  another,  far  more  agreeable 
to  him. 

"These are  the  veritable  circumstances  as  to  what  happened  to  my 
wife,  in  respect  of  the  receipt  and  of  M,  de  Swedenborg.  I  do  not  trust 
myself  to  attempt  to  penetrate  the  mysteries  that  have  here  to  be 
eDcountered.  This  is  not  my  province.  I  had  to  relate  the  simple 
facts.  That  duty  I  have  strictly  discharged,  and  1  shall  only  be  too 
happy  to  learn  that  in  so  doing  I  have  satisfied  the  wishes  of  your 
Beverence. 
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of  the  Bey's  grave.  A'^othing  would  induce  him  to  stay,  and  in  a  day  or  two 
another  servant  came  with  the  ^ame  story,  and  finally  the  fellow  had  to  leave 
and  find  another  house.  He  made  inquiries,  and  found  that  none  of  the 
natives  would  go  near  the  place  ufter  dark,  and  that  it  was  firmly  believed 
that  the  grave  of  the  Bey  of  the  10th  was  guarded  every  night  by  the  men 
who  were  killed,  and  that  any  one  who  went  out  was  always  challenged,  and 
saw  the  guard  fali-in.  I  daresay  it  seems  quite  natural  to  these  poor,  simple 
old  blacks,  and  it  is  rather  a  nice  instance  of  their  feelings  towards  their 
officers." 

* 
*  * 

At  the  annual  meetings  of  the  British  Medical 
As.sociation  lately  held  at  Edinburg*,  papers  were  read 

The  Doctors  before  the  Psychological  Section  of  that  body,  by  Dr. 
and  J.  Milne  Bramwell  and  Mr.  Frederic  Myers,  on  **  The 

Hypnotism.  Hypnotic  State,"  which  attracted  considerable  atten- 
tion and  provoked  some  discussion,  Dr.  Braoiwell's 
theory,  which  he  said  was  supported  by  his  experience,  was  to  the 
effect  that  hypnotised  patients  cannot  be  induced  to  do  anything' 
really  wrong,  because  they  have  a  dim  sense  of  having  been  hypno- 
tised. This  view  of  the  question  was  criticised  by  Dr.  Mercier,  who 
asked  why,  if  it  is  possible  ''  to  make  a  patient  eat  a  tallow  candle  on 
the  suggestion  that  he  is  eating  a  stick  of  celery,  or  to  drink  soap  and 
water  under  the  suggestion  that  he  is  drinking  beer,*  *  •  why  should 
not  a  man  be  induced  to  sign  an  important  document,  under  the 
suggestion  that  he  is  signing  something  of  a  totally  different 
character  ?  "  Other  cases  of  possible  criminal  action  by  the  hypno- 
tised subject  were  mentioned  by  Dr.  Mercier.  Dr.  Bramwell  stated 
as  among  the  results  of  his  experience,  **  that  the  voluntary  muscles 
can  be  rendered  cataleptic  by  suggestion  ;  the  rapidity  of  the  pulse 
increased  or  diminished  ;  the  muscular  sense,  thermal  susceptibility, 
common  cutaneous  sensibility,  hearing  and  sight,  rendered  more 
acute  or  the  reverse.  Anassthesia  so  profound  as  to  render  the 
subject  insensible  to  the  faradic  brush,  can  be  induced,  or  analgesia 
alone  evoked,  when  the  subject  has  a  perfect  appreciation  of  tactile 
impressions,  and  yet  is  insensible  to  what  would  otherwise  be  acutely 
painful  ones.*' 

Mr.  Myers'  paper  was  very  interesting  but  we  have  not  space 
for  a  summary  of  his  views.  He  spoke  of  unconscious  cerebration  as 
exceeding  the  conscious,  in  volume  and,  in  some  respects,  in  quality  ; 
and  thought  it  might  be  possible  to  acquire  some  measure  of  control 
of  the  hypnotic  stratum  of  our  personality,  and  that  forces  or  faculties 
buried  within  us  may  be  made  to  emerge  by  hypnotic  suggestion, 
and  "  we  stimulate,  in  the  depths  of  our  being,  many  sanative  and 
recuperative  operations  whose  results  rise,  presently,  into  the  per- 
ception of  our  waking  life."  This  view  is  important,  from  a  therapeutic 
stand-point.  He  further  thinks  the  '*  hallucinatory  image  "  evoked 
by  the  hypnotist,  **  is,  strictly  speaking,  an  inspiration  of  genius  •  *  " 
and  is  *'  one  of  the  most  striking  of  all  our  indications  of  latent 
faculty." 

"  The  painter's  highest  joy  consists  in  the  sudden  emergence  into 
perceptibility  of  some  fair  form  created  below  the  threshold  ;  the  '  flash 
upon  the  inward  eye  '  of  some  remembered  or  transmuted  image  which 
deliberate  effort  could  neither  shape  nor  recall."  *  *  ♦  And  so,  the 
hypnotised  girl  **  has  evoked  from  her  subterranean  treasure-house  of 
imagination  a  picture  incomparably  more  vivid  than  waking  efifort 
could  have  afforded  her." 
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Mr.  Myers  said  in  his  concluding  remarks  that  **  Beneath  the 
threshold  of  waking  consciousness  there  lies,  nol  merely  an  uncon- 
scious complex  of  organic  processes,  but  an  intelligent  vital  control. 
To  incorporate  that  profound  control  with  our  waking  will  is  the 
great  evolutionary  end  which  hypnotism,  by  its  group  of  empirical 
artifices,  is  beginning  to  help  us  to  attain." 

« 
«  « 

It  is  said  that  the  best  physicians  in  Germany  treat 

patients   who  are  undermining  their  health    by    beer 

Vegetarian^      drinking,  by  simply  prescribing  a  veg^etarian  diet,  which 

ism  and        at  once  lessens   their   appetite   for  beer  and,   in   many 

Alcoholic       cases,  banishes  it  entirely.    A  German  correspondent  of 

Stimulants.      Food^  Home  and  Garden^    testifies  as  follows,  to  the 

benefit  he  has  derived  from  this  course  of  treatment  : — 

"  While  I  am  convinced  that  vegetariRn  diet  is  conducive  to  the  health 
generally,  I  know  that  in  my  case  it  redeemed  me  morally  and  physically.  I 
was  addicted  to  the  habit  of  drink  to  snch  an  extent  that  I  was  frequently 
taken  out  of  the  gutter.  I  felt  the  disgrHce  keenly  and  tried  everything  in 
my  power  to  reform,  but  the  harder  I  tried  the  more  I  drank,  and  I  finally 
considered  myself  beyond  human  aid.  But  fortunately  I  was  induced  to  try 
Vegetarianism  ;  not  that  I  had  much  confidence  in  it,  and  it  was  a  difficult 
thing  to  live  up  to  at  first,  but  as  the  last  resort,  I  made  the  effort  and  found 
that  soon  my  unnatural  appetite  for  alcoholic  beverages  decreased  percepti- 
bly, and,  to  my  unspeakable  delight,  I  fonnd.myeelf  able,  in  time,  to  conquer 
the  passion  entirely,  and  for  several  years  have  not  touched  a  drop  of  the 
vile  stuff." 

There   are  hosts  of  people  who  have  adopted   a  vegetarian   diet, 

who  can  testify  to  an  entire  liberation  from  the  troublesome  abnormal 

cravings  for  acids  and  stimulative  drinks,  which  are  consequent  upon  a 

diet  in  which  second-hand  food  obtained  from  the  carcasses  of  animals 

forms  a  constituent  part.     Vegetarianism  tends   to  place  temperance 

upon  a  secure  basis. 

* 
*  * 

We   notice   a   brief  item    about  a  dog  that  was 
Queer  stung  in  the  forepaw  by  a  scorpion,  and  seemed  to  be 

cure  for  in  great  pain. 

Scorpion- stifig^  A  native  sweeper  came  and  bent  a  small  bamboo 

into  a  bow,  tyinff  it  with  a  string.  He  then  passed  the 
dog  through  the  bow  seven  times,  the  result  being  that  the  dog 
seemed  to  be  instantly  relieved,  laid  down  and  was  soon  asleep.  The 
writer  says,  **The  only  explanation  I  have  received  is  that  the  dog 
was  *  bamboozled,  or  is  this,  perhaps  the  derivation  of  the  term  '  bam- 
boozle.*— some  occult  power  of  the  bamboo  ?  *'     Who   can  explain  the 

above  ? 

# 
»  # 

We  may    learn  a  lesson  from  the  interesting  fact, 

French  published    in  the  Lancet,  as    noted  by  M.  Vinrent  and 

and  reported  at  a  recent   meeting:  of  the  Academy  of  Medi- 

Arab  cine  at  Paris.     The  fact  is  that  the  French  soldiers  are 

Soldiers.         a   hundred    times    more    susceptible    to  typhoid    fever 

than  are  the  native  Arab  .«ioldiers.     The  French  nation 

seems  to  have  sadly    deg^enerated  during  past    centuries,   so  that  they 

have  no    longer    the    noble    stature    which  chr^racterized  the    ancient 

Gauls,  but  are  among    the  smallest    of  the  European    peoples.     This 

result  is  said  to  have  been  brought  about  by  various    forms  of  animal 

gratification.     An  American  journal,  Modern  Medicine,  says  : — 
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"A  hacdfal  of  grapes  and  a  small  barley -cake  constitute  a  day's  rations 
for  the  Arab.  The  Arab  is  for  the  most  part,  almost  exclusively  a  vegetarian 
in  his  dietetic  habits.  De  Leaseps  stated  publicly  that  he  never  could  have 
constructed  the  Suez  Canal  without  the  aid  of  the  date-and-barley-eatin^; 
Arabs,  who  alone  were  able  to  endure  the  necessary  labor  in  the  nnfavorable 
climate  of  that  region.  The  Englishmen,  Frenchmen,  and  men  of  other  nation- 
alities who  depend  upon  meat  as  the  principal  article  of  sustenance,  quickly 
succumb  to  unfavorable  climatic  influences.  This  experience  of  De  Lesseps 
made  him  a  vegetarian,  and  for  many  years  before  his  death  he  was  an  earn- 
est advocate  of  a  vcL^otariau  mode  of  life  and  dietary.  The  writer  is  person- 
ally acquainred  wiih  a  man  who  was  an  assistant  civil -engineer  under  De 
Lesseps,  in  the  consStruction  of  the  Suez  Canal,  and  recently  r^eived  from 
tins  genth -man  an  account  of  observations  which  exactly  tallied  with  those 
of  De  Lesst'ps.'' 

*  • 

William  Lynd,   the     noted   lecturer  on    popular 

Brain-  Waves    science,  has  an  article  in  a  recent  issue  of  The  Christian 

and  TFit7r/</,  entitled  '•  What  is  a  Brain-wave  P"     The   sub- 

Thought        joined  extract  from  this  article  waL'   reproduced  in  the 

Transference,     Theosophical  Review  for  November,  and   refers  to  Sir 

William  Crookes*  Presidential  address  : — 

"  What  did  Sir  William  Crookes  really  mean  when  he  inferred  that  mind 
could  act  upon  mind  otherwise  than  by  means  of  our  ordinary  senses  P    His 
words  implied  that  some  aspects  of  this  question  of  telepathy,  or  thought 
transference  comes  witliin  the  scope  of  physical  science.     Let  ns  first  of  all 
consider  the   medium  by   means   of  which   telegrams  can  be  sent  through 
space  without  a  visible  or  tangible  conductor  between  the  travismittens  and 
receivers.     The  experimenter  produces  an  electric  spark  which   repreeents 
force  or  energy  ;  that    spark  sets   the  fine  elastic,  imponderable  ana  invisi- 
ble   medium  which  tills  all   spacn  and   passes  through   every  substance,  and 
which  we  call  ether^   undulating.     His  receiver  can  be  set  vibrating,  and  the 
vibrations   are   translated   into    an     intelligible     signal,   when    the  trans- 
mitter and  receiver  are  in  sympathy  or  in  time.    I  have  explained  in  former 
articles  the  modus  operandi  of  Marconi's   Wireless  Telegraph,  and  it  must 
suffice  for  the  present  to  state  that  the   receiver  is  so  adj  usted  that  undula* 
tions  of  waves  of  ether  of  a   certain   length  or   period  of  vibration  can  set 
up  sympathetic  vibrations.     To  put  it  into  simple   language,    Marconi's 
transmitter  and  receiver  should  be  in  perfect  tune  or  sympathy,  for  accurate 
signalling.    Now  where  is  the  analogy   between  the   wireless  telegraph  and 
thought-tT'msference  ?    We  know  that  ether   exists,   although   we  do  not 
understand   its  character  or  mechanism.     We  feel  certain  that  it  is  the 
medium  of   heat,   light  and  electricity — it   fills  interstellar   space,  and   it 
probably    passes    through    our      planet    as  easily    as    it  passes  through- 
stone  and  brick  walls  as  well  as  our  own  bodies.   We  know  that  a  very  small 
amount  of  energy   will   suffice  to  aq^itate  the  ether  and   set  up  a  wave  o£ 
motion  which   travels  at  the    astonishing    velocity    of    one  hundred  cmd 
eighty-six   thousand  four   hundred  miles  per  second.    The  next  question  to 
consider  is,  if  this  ether   passes   through  our   bodies,   can   the  brain  set  it 
in  motion  ?    This  does  not  seem  to   be  a  difficult  problem  for  the  physio- 
logist to  solve.    There  cannot  be  thought  without  molecular  motion.     When- 
ever we  exercise  the  brain  there  is  a  vibration  of  its  particles  set   up  and  an 
oxidation  or  burning  of  its  substance  which  must  cause  the  ether  to  undulate, 
and    that  wave   motion  may   travel  in  all  directions  at   the  rate  of    186,400 
miles  per  second.     The  brain  can,  therefore,    be  looked    upon  as  a  source   of 
eners^y   and   analogous  to   the  electric    battery  and   induction  coil  used  by 
Marooni  and  called  the  transmitter.     Now  waves  or  etheric  undulations  will 
have  a  certain  Icnjjth    and    period    of  vibration.     They  may  fall    upon  thou- 
sands or  millions  of  brains  without  affecting  other  minds;  but  if  these  brain- 
waves fall  upon  a  biain  which    is  tuned  to  the  same    pitch  or  period  of  vibra- 
tion, then  it  is  possible  for  tlie  owner  of  that  brain  to  have  the  same  thoughts 
as  the  person  whose  thinking  apparatus  set  the  ether  undulating." 
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THERE  IS  NO  RELIGION  HIGHER  THAN  TRUTH. 
[Ftimily  motto  of  th%  MaharajoihB  of  Benares.'] 

m  ^  ^  _ 

OLD  DIARY  LEAVES.* 

Second  Okisntal  Series,  Chapter  XXII. 

^/^HAFINO  like  a  caged  lioness'  is  jnst  the  expression  to  nse  to  convey 
\y  an  idea  of  H.  P.  B.'s  state  of  mind  thronghont  that  period  of 
three  months  which  she  spent  at  Torre  del  Greco,  in  1885,  What 
wonder,  when  one  recalls  to  mind  the  circnmstances  of  her  compnlsoiy 
exile  from  the  Adjar  home,  that  we  had  hnilt  np  together  and  that 
she  loTed.  This  is  one  of  the  things  most  distastefnl  about  which  she 
complained  in  her  letters  to  me.  Then  it  was  most  galling  to  keep 
qniet,  to  so  brave  a  hereditary  fighter,  child  of  an  ancient  family  whose 
Bwords  had  always  flashed  in  the  forefront  of  battle  from  generation  to 
generation,  when  called  for  by  their  sovereign.  To  her,  as  to  them,  the 
ultimate  chances  of  conflict  were  of  no  account,  the  overpowering 
instinct  was  to  give  battle  without  counting  the  odds.  But  we,  her 
colleagues,  mindful  of  the  quips  and  quillets  of  the  Law,  and  of  what 
her  discomfiture  in  Court  would  mean  to  the  Society,  overbore  her 
wish  and  wrang  from  her  an  acquiescence  in  the  policy  of  silence  and 
forbearance  towards  our  enemies.  While  at  Adyar  with  us,  she  saw 
that  we  were  right,  but  in  her  lonesome  exile  in  Italy,  the  aspect  of 
things  changed  and  she  upbraided  me  in  letter  after  letter  for  what  she 
called  our  '  cowardice,'  and  our  haste  to  sacrifice  her  as  our  scape-goat. 
She  was  utterly  wrong,  of  course,  hot  ai'gu mentation  was  useless  and 
remonstrance  a  waste  of  time  and  ink.  She  was  of  a  most  trastful 
disposition  in  one  side  of  her  character,  and  hence  we  see  her  constantly 
deceived  and  victimized  by  people  whose  effusive  protestations 
masked,  sometimes,  the  basest  plans  of  treachery. 

From  this  present  point  of  view,  after  the  lapse  of   thirteen  years, 
when  people  have  been  sifted  throngh  the  sieve  of  time,   it  is  raonrnful 

*  Two  f  nil  series,  or  yolumes,  of  thirty  chapters  each,  one  tracing  the  history  of 
the  Theosophical  Society  up  to  the  time  of  the  departure  of  the  Founders  from  New 
York  to  India,  the  other  snbseqaently,  have  appeared.  The  ^rst  volume  is  availably 
hi  book  form.    The  present  series  is  the  third, 
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to  read  her  letters  and  see  how  her  most  landed  conrtiers  have  reward- 
ed her  tmst  with  blackest  treason.  To  emphasize  her  charges  against  us 
of  Adyar,  sbe  quotes  their  names  and  sayings,  over  and  over  again ;  she 
even  sends  me  notes  of  theirs  to  her,  condemnatory  of  myself  and  fulsome- 
ly  laudatory  of  herself.  SoloviofE  had  passed  five  weeks  with  hev  at 
Wiirzburg,  her  second  place  of  refuse,  so-and-so  a  fortnight,  ^so-iand-so 
was  coming, — all  of  whom  tarned  enemies  later  on. 

The  form  of  the  Theosophist  was  changed — it  will  be  remembered — 
at  the  beginning  of  Vol,  YII.,  from  qaarto  to  ootavo,  as  the  larger  size 
was  found  to  be  inconvenient  for  binding  and  also  for  carriage  through 
the  mails.  She  was  in  sole  charge  of  it  then,  but  had  appointed  as  her 
assistant  .Mr.  Cooper-Oakley,  h.a.,  a  fine  scholar,  and  put  him  in  full 
cbarge  when  leaving  home  for  Naples.  Certain  malioious  persona, 
whose  identity  is  now  known  by  me  since  looking  over  her  papers  and 
our  correspondence,  had  put  it  into  her  head  that  I  meant  to  remove 
her  name  from  the  Title-page,  because  we  dare  not  carry  the  obloquy 
of  the  connection  any  longer,  and  that  this  was  but  part  of  a  scheme  to 
pitch  her  out  altogether.  Certainly  there  was  not  a  shadow,  of  tmtk 
in  all  this,  but  she  was  so  ill,  her  mind  was  in  so  distressing  a  state  of< 
nervous  commotion,  that  she  at  once  plunged  at  me.  I  was  called  all 
the  harsh  names  conceivable,  my  supposed  delinquency  was  stigmatised, 
as  sheer  poltroonery,  and  she  gave  me  solenm  notice  that  if  any  other 
name  than  hers,  save  T.  Subbarow's  or  mine,  were  put  on  the 
magazine^  she  should  not  write  another  word  for  it !  But  in  due  course* 
the  new  issue  of  the  Theosophist  reached  her  and  she  then  wrote : 

"  Well,  I  knew  that  the  accusation  of  your  taking  off  my  name  from  the 
Theosophist  was  all  bosh.  But  they  all  understood  it  and  *  felt  sure'  it  wa» 
BO-'-even  to  H.  S.  It  was  in  consequence  of  Nivaran  Babu's  inaooent 
remark,^-'  The  magazine  is  coming']  out  in  its  new  garb  and  Mr.  Cooper^ 
Oakley  is  to  be  its  Editor.'  They  said  that  since  G.-O.  had  been  its  Editor  for 
nearly  a  year  already,  why  should  Nivaran  write  this  as  news  unless  his 
name  were  to  appear  on  the  cover  of  the  magazine,  etc.  P  Well,  I  caught  fire 
too.  But  now  that's  at  an  end... Anyhow  the  Theosophist  looks  very  neat 
now,-— of  course,  a  great  deal  better  than  before.  I  send  for  it  a  long  article, 
'  Have  animal's  souls  P'     I  shall  write,  this  week,  one  or  two  more." 

Then  she  does  the  very  unusual  thing,  for  her,  of  asking  my  par- 
don, but  on  the  bajsis  of  mutuality.  "  Let  us"  she  says  "  forgive  each- 
other,  be  indulgent  for  each  other's  failings,  and  cease  fighting  and  back- 
biting like  Christian  sectarians !  "  That  shows  the  wonderfully  elastic 
quality  of  her  mind.  In  an  instant  she  withdraws  from  an  mpcme  and 
carries  off  the  other  fellow  in  her  retreat !  Fancying  this  sort  of  thing 
as  recurring  weekly  or  fortnightly,  along  with  the  normal  strain  of  exe- 
cutive duties  at  that  crisis,  the  reader  may  gauge  the  inner  life  I  had  to 
lead  until  our  ship  came  into  smoother  waters.  For  all  the  grief  caused 
me  by  her  cruel  letters  I  do  not,  now,  hold  her  responsible  ;  for  her 
wounded  spirit  was  played  upon  by  unprincipled  third  parties,  whose, 
hope  was  to  separate  her  from  the  Society  and  use  her  power  and  talents 
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for  their  own  selfisb  ends ;  she  was  not  in  a  state  to  be  reasonable, 
and  ten  years  of  trial  had  proved  to  her  that  I  shonld  be  ready  to  let 
myself  be  chopped  into  mincemeat  rather  than  desert  my  duty,  or  be 
nnfaithfol  to  my  holy  Teacher ;  so  let  her  say  or  do  what  she  liked,  it 
would  make  no  dilEerence. 

When  she  really  set  herself  to  looking  into  people's  motives,  how- 
ever, she  could  do  it.  Thus,  she  unmasks  to  me  the  secret  plans  and 
speculations  of  one  man,  closely  connected  with  her  Society  work  at 
that  time,  and  whose  unfavourable  remarks  about  myself  she  often  quotes. 
"No  doubt  all  this  heckling  was  just  the  discipline  I  needed,  and  un- 
doubtedly still  need  as  much  as  ever,  to  bring  me  down  to  my  bear- 
ings, but  1  can't  say  it  was  nice.  I  am  not  like  the  negro  boy  who,  on 
being  found  pounding  his  finger  on  an  anvil,  explained  that  it  was  done 
because  "  it  felt  so  good  when  getting  well."  I  could  have  spared  three- 
fourths  of  the  discipline  to  any  other  needy  neophyte,  without  regret, 
although,  doubtless,  it  was  best  for  me  to  have  it. 

H.  p.  B.  had  one  trait  of  character  that  has  made  her  memory  so 
j)rB«ous  to  most  of  her  former  coUeagaes — winsomeness.  She  might 
drive  you  almost  mad  with  her  sayings  and  doings,  might  make  you 
feel  ready  to  run  as  far  away  from  her  as  possible,  yet  when  she  changed 
from  one  extreme  to  the  other  in  her  treatment  of  you,  as  she  would 
in  a  flash,  and  looked  and  spoke  to  you  with  a  sprt  of  childlike 
blandness,  your  anger  would  vanish  and  you  wo  aid  love  her  in  spite 
ef  herself. 

There  were,  besides,  special  elements  about  H.  P.  B.  which  gave 
her.pawer  over  othersi  vig. : 

(a)  Her  amaEing  occult  knowledge  and  phenomena* working  powers, 
-together  with  her  relaticm  to  the  hidden  Masters. 

(b)  Her  sparkling  talents,  especially  as  a  conversationist,  with  her 
social  accomplishments,  wide  travels  and  extraordinary  adventures. 

(c)  Her  insight  into  problems  of  philology,  racial  origins,  funda- 
mental bases  of  religions,  and  keys  to  old  mysteries  and  symbols  ;  cer- 
tainly not  the  result  of  study,  for  a  more  restless  and  eccentric  student 
there  never  was.  She  was  not  all  smoothness  or  courtesy— far  fix^m  it : 
when  the  mood  was  on  her  she  was  all  that,  but  at  other  times  she 
spared  nobody,  no  matter  how  rich,  powerful  or  highly  placed  they 
might  be.  As  to  trained  literary  faculty,  she  had  none;  she  wrote 
under  inspiration,  thoughts  flashed  through  her*brain  like  meteors,  scenes 
painted  themsdlves  before  her  mental  vision  and  died  out,  often  when 
but  half  caught,  parenthesis  bristled  through  her  paragraphs  so  as  to, 
sometimes,  interminably  stretch  out  her  sentences,  and  she  would — as  it 
now  appears-— catch  up  and  use  other  men's  writings  as  though  they  were 
ber  own — intent  only  on  fitting  their  formulated  thoughts  into  the  work- 
ing out  of  her  theme.  In  short,  she  was  a  genius  in  the  same  sense 
AS 'Shakespeare  and  others,  who  took  materials  as  they  were  found, 
jnd  worked  them  into  the  amalgam  upon  which  they  put    the  stamp  of 
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their  own  individuality.  Take  her  two  great  booka,  for  instance.  She  has 
sinned  an  hundred  times  against  the  canons  of  literary  usage  as  regards 
acknowledgment  of  authors  drawn  upon,  but  upon  both  is  spreiid  the 
golden  web  of  her  own  high  powers,  and  the  "  Secret  Doctrine"  isfomnd, 
year  by  year,  more  and  more  like  an  inexhaustible  mine  of  occult  know. 
ledge-  That  is  what  makes  widening  circles  of  students  reyerence 
her  memory,  and  turn  their  backs  in  scorn  upon  those  pigmies,  like 
SolovioS,  who  work  like  ants  to  distil  acids  to  squirt  on  her  clothing'. 

Her  occult  powers  made  her  run  after  by  the  Spiritualists,  impelled 
by  avid  curiosity,  disoredit'Cd  by  men  of  science  who  mistrusted  all  Rnch 
pretensions,  hated  by  the  modern  priests  and  pastors  who  ought  to  Have 
been  able  to  cap  her  phenomena  by  like  ones   of  their  own,   but  oonld 
not,  and  feared  by  the  orthodox  multitude,  who  saw  in  her  a   black  sor- 
ceress and  dared  not  come  near  her.    This  evil  reputation  even  extended 
to  myself  by  reason  ot  our  association.     *'  Dear  me  !  Oolonel  Olcott/* 
said  Lady  X  to  me  one  day  at  her  luncheon  table,  ^'  how  very  different 
yon  are  from  what  I  had   expected-"     '*  And  what — may  I  venture  to 
ask" — I  said,  "  had  your  ladyship  expected  P"  '*  Oh,   you  know,"  sbe 
replied,  ''  we  all  thought  that  if  we  should  meet  you  you  would  throw  on 
us  some  magic  spell ;  but,  really,  you  are  just  like  ourselves  !"  This  feel- 
ing among  her  acquaintances  accounts  for  much  of  the  latitude  accorded 
her  as  to  conduct  and  conversation*     The  same  instinct  makes  the  cour- 
tier think  the  King  can  do  no  wrong,  and  society   pass   over  as  *  eccen- 
tricity' the  millionaire's  solecisms  in  manners,  which  they  would  revolt 
against  in  a  poor  man.     One  never  knew  at  what  moment  she  mi^ht  do 
some  wonderful  feat  of  magic>  or  perchance  whisper  in  their  ears   some 
message  frum  the  unseen  Powers.     Then,  asfain,  it  was  a  frequent  experi- 
ence that  the  scoldings   she  gave    her   intimate  friends  proved  snbse- 
quently  to  have  been  most  timely  checks  in  a  wrong  path,  turnings  into 
the  right  one  and  blessed  kindnesses.     Association   with  her  was  a  con- 
tinual excitement  and  the  most  sluggish  temperament  was  roused  into 
some  show  of  activity.     She  was  truly  a  great  woman — to  confound,   if 
we  may,  the  carcase  with  its  indwelling  entity,  which  seemed  to  me  as 
far  removed  as  possible  from  the  ideal  of  the  gentler  sex. 

After  stopping  three  months  at  Torre  del  Greco  she  went  to  Wiirs- 
burg  which,  as  she  writes  me,  bids  fair  to  become  a  sort  of  theosophical     j 
Medina,  since  she  was  exiled  from  the  Mecca  of  her  heart,  Adyar.    "  I 
have  not  much  time  now,"  she  writes  (Oct.  28,  1885),  "  with  the  *  Secret 
Doctrine.'     I  am   only    at  the  middle   of     Part  I.,  but   shall  in   a 
month  or  two  send  you  the  first  six  sections.     I  take  from    '  Isia'  only 
facts,  leaving  out  everything  in   the  shape  of  dissertations,  attacks 
on  Christianity  and  Science — in  short,  all  the  useless  stuff,  and  all  that 
has  lost  its  interest.     Only  myths,  symbols  and  dogmas  explained  from 
an  esoteric  point   of  view.     It  is  actually  and  de  facto  a  new   work 
entirely.     Cycles  are  explained  along  with  everything  else,  from  their 
occult  bearings.    I  wish  you  had  sent  me  the  Preface,  or  Introduction-'^ 

In  this  same  most  interesting  letter  she  sketched  out  a  form  of 
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oommnaication  she  wanted  me  to  put  into  the  Theosophid  in  her  name* 
I  find  in  it  the  outline  of  the  whole  teaching  now  being  given  out  by 
oar  chief  theosophical  writers,  as  to  the  persistence  of  the  Individuality 
throughout  the  Devachanic  period,  and  its  re-emergence  at  the  close  of 
Mahapralaya  :  "  the  same  Divine  monad,  plus  all  its  essence  of  com- 
pound spiritualities  from  its  endless  rebirths,  must  come  down  again 
and  be  reborn  in  a  higher,  hundredfold  more  perfected  and  pure  earth, 
or  planet,  in  short,  commence  at^aiu  its  grand  cycle  of  reincarnations.'* 

Among  the  devoted  friends  who  thronged  to  her  at  Wurzbnrg 
were  the  Countess  Wachtmeister  (ever  the  same  faithful,  loyal  woman 
of  generous  heart  and  invincible  devotion),  and  Fran  Qustav  Gebhard,  of 
Elberfeld,  whom  I  loved  so  dearly  and  regret  so  sincerely  since  she  left 
us.  These  dear  ladies  nursed  H.  P.  B.  in  her  sore  illness,  being  like 
younger  sisters  in  their  assiduous  ministrations.  Dr.  Hiibbe  Schleiden 
and  Madame  Oebhard*s  son  Franz  were  there  also,  and  from  this  group 
1  received  a  most  important  document.  It  is  a  complete  vindication 
of  my  beloved  '  chum  '  H.  P.  B.  from  the  foul  charge  of  the  woman 
Coulomb  and  those  who  echoed  her  falsehood,  that  while  at  Cairo  she 
became  the  mother  of  illicit  offspring.  The  author  of  the  document 
was  (perhaps  still  is)  the  Royal  Medical  Director  of  that  District,  and 
the  certificate  was  given  by  request  of  Madame  Blavatsky's  friends,  who 
foresaw  the  immense  future  importance  it  might  have.  Following, 
is  a  translation  of  its  text : 

*'  Medical  CfiaTiPiCATE, 

''The  undersigned  testifies  as  requested,  that  Madame  Blavatsky,  of 
Bombay — New  York,  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Theosophical  Society, 
is  at  present  under  the  Medical  treatment  of  the  undersigned.  She  suffers 
from  Awtefiexio  Uteri,  most  probably  from  the  day  of  her  birth;  because  as 
proven  by  a  minute  examination*  she  has  never  borne  a  child  nor  has  she  had 
any  gynsacological  illness. 


'*  Wnnsburg,  3rd  November  1885. 


(Signed)    Db,  L£on  O^^BHHBitt. 


^  The  signature  of  Doctor  Leon 
Oppenheim  is  hereby  officially  attest- 
ed.   Wiirzbnrg,  3rd  Nov.  1885. 

The  Boyal  Medical  Officer  of  the 
District. 

(Sd.)    Da.  MsD.  Boeder. 

""We,    the    undersigned,    hereby 

certify  that  the  above  is  a  correct 
translation  of  the  German  original  be- 
fore us.    Wiirzburg,  Nov.  4th,  1885, 

(Sd.)    HuBBE  Schleiden. 

(   „  )      FbaHS   GEBHAfiD." 

The  document  is  worded  as  delicately  as  possible,  was  intended 
to  cover  the  whole  question  of  H.  P.  B.'s  moral  history,  from  her 
yooth  upward*  She  herself,  as  well  as  the  friends  in  question, 
wrote    me  about  the  circumstances,  and   expressed  the  hope  that  I 
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would  keep  the  paper  with  care  against  the  future  time  when  I 
ooald  make  the  hest  use  of  it.  I  think  that  time  is  the  present,. far 
now  ohat  the  bitterness)  of  that  olden  epoch  has  given  placa  to  a 
more  charitable  feeling  towards  her,  and  her  underlying  greatness  h^s 
gradually  become  more  and  more  recognized,  I  believe  that  the  publica- 
tion of  this  document,  of  unquestionable  authority,  in  its  proper ^place 
in  this  chronological  narrative,  will  give  pleasure  and  consolation  to  her 
friends,  and  pupils  and  afford  them  some  sort  of  a  shield  with  which 
to  ward  off  the  arrows  of  slander,  shot  at  the  heart  of  our  benefactress. 
As  the  years  roll  by  and  this  movement  of  ours  consolidates  itself  upon 
its  permanent  foundation,  this  rugged  personality  behind  which  a  giant 
Individuality  worked  for  humanity,  will  be  more  and  more  uplifted,  grow 
brighter  and  brighter.  For  sayeth  not  the  Buddhist  aphorism ;  Good 
men  shine  from  afar,  like  the  snowy  peaks  of  Himavat;  while  bad  men 
are  unseen,  like  arrows  shot  in  the  dark  P     '*  Peace  to   thee,  H,  P.  B.  T' 

is  now  the  loving  cry  of  thousands. 

H.S.  Olcott. 


THEOSOPHY  AND  THE  FUTURE  OF  INDIA.* 

Mrs.  Bksant  said  : — 

Twenty-three  years  have  rolled  away  since,  in  far  America,  the 
Society  was  founded,  whose  anniversary  meeting  we  are  holding  to-night, 
you  have  heax'd  the  tongues  of  many  speakers  coming  from  many  lands. 
Tou  have  heard  witnesses  repeating  over  and  over  again  what  work  is 
being  done  for  the  western  world,  and  what  work  is  being  done  for  this 
land,  where  we  find  the  birth-place  of  wisdom.  With  what  words,  the^, 
shall  I  close  our  meeting  ?  What  may  be  said  to  you  ere  we  separate 
.{or  another  year,  ere  we  go  forth  for  discharge  of  duty  once  again.  One 
name  has  fallen  from  the  lips  of  many  a  speaker;  words  of  gratitude, 
deep,  warm,  enthusiastic  words,  in  homage  to  a  memory  that  .will  live 
ever  green  among  ns ;  homage  to  that  great  soul  of  heroic  courage,  of 
vast  occult  knowledge,  who  gave  her  life  that  the  Society  might  live, 
who  only  left  it  when  the  worst  of  the  struggle  was  over.  Homage  to 
her,  indeed,  the  teacher  of  every  one  of  us  who  are  now  sMlving  to  carrgr 
on  her  work ;  and  when  I  heard  hsr  faithfiil  oblleagne,  her  friend  of 
many  years,  speaking  of  H.  B.  Blavataky  as  dead,  then  my  heart  'rose 
Up  in  protest*  Old  friend  of  H.  P.  B.'s,  she  is  not  dead  t  she  lives 
.amoQgst  us  still,  and  may  the  Gods  send  her  back  amongst  ns  to  take  up 
again-.the  work  that  we  will  make  easier  for  her  to  carry  on  than  it  was 
in  the  past.  And  may  we,  while  we  wait  here  for  her  return,  so  grow 
to  be  worthy  of  the  tmths  she  taught  us,  that  when  she  comes  back 
again  to  take  up  the  banner  of  the  Society,  she  may  find  an  India  worthier 
to  receive  her  teachings,  human  .souls  more  ready  to  profit  Iqr  the 
truths  she  brings. 


*  A' Report  of  Hn*  BeMmt's  doaiiw 'Address  at  the  twenty- thM  Amliywimy  if 
tlte  TiMQaopkioal  Bocnety,  in  Victoria  HaUi  Kadras,.i^Ui  P^OBmber*  l^QS* 
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Wiaf  is  our  work,  wer  who  remain  and  labour  P  The  work  of  the* 
Sboietyiff,  as  our  President-Founder  has  said,  a  spiritual  work.  Slomo' 
in  moments  of  hot  ezciiement  have  blamed  ns  because  we  have  not* 
plxmged  into  a- tournament  in  the  political  arena,  that  we  do  not  tnke 
part  in  social  straggles,  that  we  do  not  as  a  Society  range  ourselves 
under^this  banner  or  that^  under  this  flacp  or  that,  on  the  battlefield  of 
the  world's  contending  fdroes.  We  have  one  flag  under  which  we  rally, 
and' thai- is  the -flag*  of  the  brotherhood  of  man.  We  have  one  work  to 
which  our  lives  are  ^iven,  and  that  is  the  forwarding  of  the  spiritual 
pvof^ffess  of  mankind.  For  we  have  learned  from  the  lips  of  the  elders 
and  the  onoient  teachers  who  have  taught  us,  that  where  the  spirit  is 
living  and  aetive,^  there  all  good  things  are  found,  there  everything  in 
itB  otd»t  must  ariAei  In  the  old  days,  when  the  Btshis  were  amongst 
us^  if  the- people  were  poor,  if  the  country  were  unprosperous,  if  famine 
starved- the  people,  if  plague  swept  over  the  land,  in  those  days  they  did 
006  ask  for  vemedies  that  the  physical  plane  alone  could  bring.  They 
looked  to  the  source  of  evil  and  not  its  effectH,  and  found  the  source  in 
their  own  failure  to  discharge  their  duty,  and  in  their  neglect  of  that 
whiah  idon»  can  win  the  blessiners  of  th^  Grods.  Do  you  remember  how, 
in  the  ancient  books,  India  was  wealthy  above  every  natfon  of'  the- 
wmrld  P  Bead  any  account  you  may  choose  to  take  from  the  anoient 
stories,  the  coronation  of  some  great  kin^,  the  return  of  some  mighty 
conqueror,  the  welcoming  home  aflrain  of  some  one  who  has  gone  fa? 
afield' and  has  returned  again  to  his  own,  every  where  the  abounding 
wealth  of' the  country  will  strike  you  with  amazement.  Everywhere, 
and  among  every  class  of  people,  you  see  evidences  of  wide  prosperity,  of 
comfort  and  abundance  that  make  us  wish  that  such  days  again  might 
dawn  amongst  us.  But,  as  you  study  that  India  of  the  past,  as  you  see 
the  piles  of  jewels,  her  treasuries  bursting  with  gold,  as  you  see 
tha- palaces  of  her  Bajahs,  the  shops  of  her  merchants,  the  cottages 
of  her  peasants — everywhere  you  will  find  one  pervading  atmosphere^ 
theatmosphere of  spiritual  life,  the  reverence  for  religions  wisdom,  the 
reverenoe  and  homage  for  the  Gods.  If  India  to-day  is  poor,  where  once 
she  was  rich,  if  India  to-day  is  ignorant,  where  once  she  was  lenrned,  if 
India  to-day  is  asking  for  food  from  abroad,  as  she  was  doing  a  year 
or  two  ago,  instead  of  feeding  with  the  overflowing  of  her  soil  the  needs 
of  distant  nations,  it  is  because  India  has  fallen  from  her  spirituality, 
and  this  has  dried  up  the  very  sources  and  fountains  of  her  prosperity. 
Now,  when  this  Society  takes  the  revival  of  spirituality  as  its  wotk^ 
it: takeS' therein  a  continued  work  in  every  department  of  human  activity. 
Fm*  spirituality  means  wisdom,  and  wisdom  looking  oat  over  the  varied 
world  of  men  sees  that  men  are  of  many  types,  of  many  powers,  of  diffdr-^ 
iDg capacities,  and  a  nation  to  be  truly  great  must  have  men  of  every  type 
within  it,  and  every  man  must  be  doing  his  appointed  work.  As  the 
Bpritoal  ideal  spreads  over  the  country,  the  greatest  forces  that  the 
oaiversa  knows  pour  down  from  ahove  to  fertilise  Qvery  acre  of  the 
laildw  Asthoolouds  that  float  in  tbo  heavens  are  the  best  friends  oi 
the  agriculturist  as  they  pour  down    the    rain^  without  which  the 
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harvest  may  nofc  grow,  so  the  stream  of  life  which  pears  down  from 
the  spiritual  regions  fertilises  every  field  of  human  activity  and  brings 
a  harvest  of  good  of  every  kind,  intellectual,  moral  and  material.  If 
India  is  again  to  be  great,  her  greatness  will  begin  by  a  spiritual  revival. 
Let  it  spread  from  that  as  far  as  it  may.  Not  by  copying  the  fashions 
of  younger  nations,  m>t  by  adopting  the  ideas  of  Western  people,  not  by 
aping  their  way  of  living,  not  by  endeavouring  to  reproduce  amongst  the 
Indian  people  copies  of  the  life  lived  in  Western  lands,  not  thus  shall 
come  the  greatness  of  India  in  the  future ;  not  thus  shall  be  trained  the 
youth  who  shall  make  India  what  she  shall  be  in  the  days  to  come. 
Has  it  ever  struck  you— you  have  have  been  told  the  words  so  often 
that  the  words  must  be  ancient  in  your  ears — that  India  when  she  was 
greatest  was  most  spiritual,  that  her  literature,  mighty  in  intellect, 
is  the  result  of  spiritual  influence,  and  that  even  her  material  prosperity 
was  the  very  lowest  of  the  blessings  of  her  G-odH  p  India  in  the  past  was 
given  by  the  Supreme  the  one  great  duty  amongst  the  nations  of  the 
world,  to  be  the  mother  of  religion,  to  be  the  cradle  of  faith,  to  send  oat 
to  all  other  peoples  the  truths  of  spiritual  life.  That  was  the  primary  duty 
of  India,  and  all  other  good  things  were  hers*as  long  as  she  fulfilled  her 
Karma.  As  gradually  she  fell  away  from  that  position  of  the  mighty 
imperial  mother  of  the  world's  faith,  as  she  abdicated  the  throne  of  tiie 
world's  thought,  she  lost  all  else  that  made  her  glorious  in  the  past. 
Her  wealth  diminished,  her  independence  was  gradually  undermined, 
lower  and  lower  she  sank,  until  her  people  well  nigh  lost  their  ptace 
among  the  nations.  Other  nations  have  trodden  that  path  before  na. 
There  were  mighty  civilisations  in  the  older  world  and  nothing  but  their 
ruins  remain  to-day  to  mark  where  once  they  ruled,  fought  and  lived. 
There  was  Chaldea — broken  tiles  tell  the  story  of  her  greatness !  There 
was  ancient  Egypt — the  Pyramids  are  but  tombs*  but  ruined  monuments 
bearing  the  epitaph  of  her  life.  There  was  Q-reece — but  Greece  has 
vanished  ;  the  depfenerate  Greeks  of  to-day  play  no  part  in  the  mould- 
ing of  the  world's  thinking,  and  no  longer  give  beauty  to  fascinate  the 
imagination  of  the  world.  There  was  Rome — Rome  lies  in  her  ruins 
and  her  eagles  have  closed  their  wings  on  the  Capitol,  and  never  again 
shall  fly  to  meet  the  conqueror  of  nations.  While  nation  after  nation 
died  and  was  buried,  people  after  people  whose  dust  scarcely  remains, 
India — India  older  than  the  oldest  of  these — is  not  yet  dead  and  buried. 
Her  dast  is  not  yet  on  the  funeral  pyre,  nor  is  it  to  be  found  in  the  urns 
of  monuments  that  are  well  nigh  gone.  India  still  lives,  breathing  faint 
and  low.  India  still  lives  though  even  her  sons  despair  of  her,  and  will 
not  live  her  life  nor  think  her  thought.  India,  the  ancient  mother,  most 
ancient  of  all — India  still  stands  as  Durga  stands.  Eternity  lies  behind 
the  goddess,  but  she  remains  ever  young,  immortal  in  her  youth,  for 
spirit  knows  no  age,  no  birth,  no  dying.  And  where  a  nation  stands, 
emblem  of  spirituality,  she  must  live,  though  her  sons  deny  her  and 
though  her  lovers  stand  afar  off.  The  mother  looking  over  the  land 
and  asking  for  some  one  to  serve  her,  raised  her  eyes  to  the  mighty  Qodn 
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and  said  : —  '  Lo  !  I  will  take  some  of  my  children's  souls,  whom  I  have 
nursed  at  the  breast  of  my  wisdom,  souls  that  are  penetrated  with  love  of 
my  knowledge,  souls  that  are  waiting  to  serve  me.  Lo  !  I  will  call  them 
and  send  them  forth  to  other  nations.  They  shall  be  born  among  other 
peoples,  and  I  will  clothe  them  in  bodies  that  they  know  not,  and  make 
their  faces  strange  in  the  land  that  really  gave  them  birth.  They  shall 
carry  with  them  from  their  birth  the  wisdom  that  they  sucked  from 
my  breast.  Their  love  shall  remain  warm  when  the  love  of  the  children 
in  my  land  has  grown  cold.  Then  will  I  bring  them  back  to  my  house- 
hold. I  will  draw  them  over  ocean  and  land,  from  the  far-off  nations 
of  earth,  and  I  will  plant  them  here  to  tell  my  children  what  they  should 
do  to  recall  amongst  them  the  memory  of  their  ancient  faith,  the 
possibility  of  revival  that  lies  in  the  spiritual  nature.'  And  they  from 
many  lands  have  heard  the  mother's  call.  They,  from  across  many 
oceans,  have  come  to  her  summoning  voice,  and  they  ask  her  own 
children,  for  very  shame,  to  do  her  bidding,  lest  the  children  of  her  past, 
returning  in  the  garb  of  the  stranger,  should  be  truer  to  India  than 
those  born  on  Indian  soil.  Such  is  what  our  mother  has  been  doing,  for 
many  years  gone  by.  And  what  shall  be  the  result  P  I  have  said  that 
India  was  not  dead.  India  has  begun  again  to  climb  the  ladder.  She 
28  no  longer  on  the  lowest  step.  Her  feet  are  no  longer  held  by  the 
mire  of  materialism,  by  the  binding  mud  of  the  search  for  earthly  gold. 
She  is  beginning  to  climb  up  the  great  ladder.  She  is  living,  and  she 
IB  beginning  to  show  the  reality  of  her  life.  And,  I  tell  you,  children 
of  India,  that  the  future  which  lies  before  you  shall  be  greater  than 
year  past  has  been,  mightier  in  spiritual  knowledge,  grander  in  spiritual 
achievement,  more  potent  in  spiritual  life,  that  the  very  Bishis 
themselvee  who  are  without,  standing  waiting,  shall  again  find  their 
home  on  Indian  soil.  India  that  the  Gods  have  blessed — ^and  that  bless- 
ing shall  never  be  withdrawn — shall  take  again  her  place  on  the 
throne  of  spiritual  empire  and  shall  rule  again,  shall  find  other  nations 
coming  to  her  for  spiritual  trath,  and  shall  again  see  the  peoples  of  the 
world  ask  for  her  spiritual  riches.  And,  as  she  rises  to  that  spiritual 
pre-eminence,  again  reverenced  as  the  mother,  as  the  teacher  of  nations, 
in  the  train  of  that  shall  come,  with  the  love  and  reverence  of  the  world 
that  shall  surround  her,  every  blessing  that  lies  waiting  on  the  knees 
of  the  Gods,  all  the  prosperity,  the  comfort  and  the  wealth  that  men  in 
the  childhood  of  the  soul  desire.  But  these  can  only  be  safely  enjoyed 
and  can  only  be  wisely  used  when  the  greatest  in  the  nation  live  the 
life  that  is  simple,  frugal,  holy,  in  the  discharge  of  duty,  and  show  that 
the  spiritual  man  is  the  ideal  of  humanity.  Then  only,  when  the 
leaders  of  the  nation  are  spiritual,  all  else  that  the  heart  desires  shall 
they  obtain." 
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V. 

Social  Vicbs  and  thbib  Bkmidibs. 

XT'OTTB  theoBophioal  philosophies,  speoalations  and  abstract  theories 
X  on  the  origin  and  destiny  of  the  Universe  and  of  man,  his  spiri- 
tual nature,  its  powers  and  their  fntnre  expansion  and  progress,  &c.,  Ac*, 
may  be  very  good  in  their  place,  bnt  the  all-important  question  with  as 
is, — '  Do  they  bring  a  message  for  a  sin  and  sorrow  stricken  world  P  ' 
'  Have  they  a  practical  application,  a  remedy  for  the  vices  which  are 
gnawing  at  the  vitals  of  Society  P  '  In  a  word,  '  Do  yon  bring  os  a 
Gh>spel  for  the  poor,  the  oppressed,  the  ignorant  and  the  vicions  P ' 
These  are  the  qaestions  which  involantarily  rise  in  many  minds  when 
confronted  with  the  new  ideas,  sach  as  are  the  principles  it  is  our  object 
to  make  known  to  all  who  are  open  to  entertain  them — the  though tfal 
men  and  women  of  our  time.  It  is  with  the  desire  to  throw  a  light  on, 
and  thus  to  aid  in  the  solution  of,  such  queries  as  these  that  we  take  np 
their  consideration. 

It  will  be  necessary  in  the  first  place,  to  examine  the  current  eondi- 
Hons  of  soGie^f  as  this  course  will  best  pave  the  way  for  a  suggestion  of 
the  remedy  or  remedies  which  it  will  be  our  concern,  our  duty  and 
pleasure  to  advocate. 

It  is  usual  to  associate  Social  Vices  with  the  besotted,  the  depraved, 
and  the  ignorant  who  are  mostly  found  in  the  lower  ranks  of  society : 
but  it  is  our  intention  to  take  a  deeper  and  more  comprehensive  view. 
There  are  gilded  vices  as  well  as  coarse  and  repulsive  ones,  and  indeed 
the  former  constitute  by  far  the  worst  side  of  the  saddening  subject  we 
have  set  ourselves  to  examine;  for  those  who  indulge  in  them  being  of 
a  higher  intellectual  calibre  and  having  larger  material  resources  at 
command,  have  the  roots  of  vice  more  deeply  imbedded  in  their  nature, 
and  are  consequently  a  greater  power  for  evil  in  proportion.  These 
vices  which  we  shall  particularize,  in  part,  are  no  empty  appearances, 
or  superficial  excrescences,  but  evils  possessing  a  strong  vitality ;  being 
entrenched  in  the  tissues  of  our  civilisation,  and  having  powers  and  laws 
by  which  they  grow  and  spread. 

Where  shall  we  go  in  order  to  obtain  a  view  of  contemporary 
social  life.  Our  great  cosmopolitan  cities  such  as  New  York,  London, 
Paris,  at  once  occur  to  mind.  Let  us  first  direct  our  steps  to  Paris,  the 
great  centre  of  what  is  known  as  the  world  of  pleasure  and  fashion  : 
and  we  will  try  to  view  it  through  the  eyes  of  an  Oriental  who  is  visit- 
ing the  Western  world  for  the  first  time,  one  who  has  had  an  antique 
training  in  the  ideals  of  the  far  Bast.    **  All  that  which  draws  us  of    the 
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West  to  great  cities,  repelled  or  oppressed  him ;  even  luminous  Paris 
filled  him  with  weariness.  It  was  the  first  foreign  city  in  which  he 
made  a  long  sojourn.  French  art  as  reflecting  the  aesthetic  thought 
of  the  most  gifted  of  European  races,  surprised  him  much,  but 
charmed  him  not  at  all.  What  surprised  him  especially  was  the 
studies  of  the  nude,  in  which  he  recognized  only  an  open  confes- 
sion of  the  one  human  weakness  which,  next  to  disloyalty  and 
cowardice,  his  stoical  training  had  taught  him  to  despise ....  He 
yisited  the  pleasure  reeortsy  the  theatres,  the  opera ;  he  saw  with  the 
eyes  of  an  ascetic  and  a  soldier,  and  wondered  why  the  Western  con- 
ception of  life  di£Eered  so  little  from  the  far  Eastern  conception  of  folly 
and  effeminacy  ....  He  saw  the  Cathedrals  and  Churches  in  vast 
number,  and  near  to  them  the  palaces  of  vice,  and  establishments  en- 
riched by  the  stealthy  sale  of  artistic  obscenities.  He  listened  to  ser- 
mons by  great  preachers ;  and  he  heard  blasphemies  against  all  faith 
and  love  by  priest-haters.  He  saw  the  circles  of  wealth  and  the  circles 
of  poverty,  and  the  abysses  underlying  both  ....  It  was  a  woiid  of 
mockery  and  masquerade  and  pleasure  seeking  selfishness,  ruled  not 
by  religion,  but  by  police ;  a  world  into  which  it  were  not  good  that 
man  should  be  bom." 

**  England,  more  sombre,  more  imposing,  more  formidable,  fur- 
mshed  him  with  other  problems  to  consider.  He  studied  her  wealth, 
forever  growing,  and  the  night- mare  of  squalor,  forever  multiplying  in 
the  shadow  of  it.  He  saw  the  vast  ports  gorged  with  the  riches  of 
a  hundred  lands,  mostly  plunder ;  and  knew  the  English,  still  like  their 
forefathers,  a  race  of  prey ;  and  thought  of  the  fate  of  her  millions  if 
she  should  find  herself  even  for  a  single  month  unable  to  compel  other 
races  to  feed  them.  He  saw  the  harlotry  and  drunkenness  that  made 
night  hideous  in  the  world's  greatest  city;  and  he  marveUed  at  the 
conventional  hypocrisy  that  pretends  not  to  see,  and  at  the  religion  that 
QttcTB  thanks  at  existing  conditions,  and  at  the  ignorance  that  sends 
missionaries  where  they  are  not  needed,  and  at  the  enormous  charities 
that  help  disease  and  vice  to  propagate  their  kind. .  And  this  in  spite  of 
the  myriads  of  churches  and  the  incomparable  multiplication  of  laws  ! 
Certainly  English  civilization  showed  less  than  any  other,  the  pretended 
power  of  that  religion,  which  he  had  by  its  missionaries  been  taught  to 
believe  the  inspiration  of  progress.  English  streets  told  him  another 
stoiy  «...  No ;  this  civilisation  signified  a  perpetual  wicked  struggle 
between  the  simple  and  the  cunning,  the  feeble  and  the  strong ;  force 
and  craft  combining  to  thrast  weakness  into  a  yawning  and  visible 
Hell .  •  .  .  And  though  he  saw  evil  beyond  all  he  could  have  imagined 
possible,  he  also  saw  much  good,  among  both  poor  and  rich.  The  stu- 
pendous riddle  of  it  all,  the  countless  contradictions,  were  beyond  his 
powers  of  interpretation.  And  that  Western  science  whose  logic  appear- 
ed to  him  to  be  irrefutable,  assured  him  of  the  larger  and  larger  expansion 
of  the  power  of  that  so-called  civilisation,  as  of  an  irresistible,  inevita- 
ble meaanreleBS  inundation  of  world-pain." 
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And  now  let  as  tarn  to  a  brief  description  given  by  a  well-known 
Englishman,  Alfred  Bassell  Wallace ;  he  writes  : — *'  Althoogh  we  hare 
advanced  beyond  the  savage  state  in  intellectual  achievements,  we  have 
not  advanced  equally  in  morals.... it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  mass 
of  our  populatioDS  have  not  at  all  advanced  beyond  the  savage  code  of 
morals,  and  have  in  many  cases  sunk  below  it*  A  deficient  morality  is 
the  great  blot  of  modem  civilisation.  .  .  .  our  whole  social  and  moral 
civilisation  remains  in  a  state  of  barbarism.  .  ,  .  we  are  the  richest 
country  in  the  world  ;  and  yet  nearly  one-twentieth  of  our  population 
are  parish  paupers  and  one-thirtieth^known  criminals.  Add  to  these 
the  criminals  who  escape  detection  and  the  poor  who  live  mainly  or 
partly  on  private  charity  (which  according  to  Dr.  Hawkesley,  expends 
seven  millions  sterling  in  London  alone),  and  we  may  be  sure  that 
more  than  onS'tenih  of  our  population  are  actually  paupers  and  crimi- 
nals."* 

There  is  one  form  of  misery  creating  selfishness  in  our  civilisation 
which  is  so  common  as  to  appear  almost  universal.  "  We  consider  the 
cost  of  a  thing  purchased  or  obtained  to  oxirselves : — about  its  cost  in 
effort  to  the  producer  we  do  not  allow  ourselves  to  think ;  indeed  we 
should  be  laughed  at  for  any  exhibition  of  conscience  on  the  subject. 
And  our  equal  insensibility  to  the  pathetic  meaning  of  the  work  of  the 
past,  and  to  that  of  the  work  of  the  present,  largely  explains  the  waste- 
fulness of  our  civilisation — the  reckless  consumption  by  luxury  of  the 
labour  of  years  in  the  pleasure  of  an  hour — ^the  inhumanity  of 
the  thousands  of  unthinking  rich,  each  of  whom  dissipates  yearly 
in  the  gratification  of  totally  unnecessary  wants  the  price  of  a 
hundred  human  lives.  The  cannibals  of  civilisation  are  unconsciously 
more  cruel  than  those  of  savagery,  and  require  much  more  flesh.  The 
deeper  humanity — ^the  cosmic  emotion  of  humanity — is  essentially  the 
enemy  of  useless  luxury,  and  essentially  opposed  to  any  form  of  society 
that  places  no  restraints  upon  the  gratifications  of  sense  or  the  plea- 
suxes  of  egotism."  Said  lye  Yasu,  the  greatest  of  Japanese  soldiers  and 
statesmen,  "  If  we  do  not  think,  while  using  things,  of  the  time  and 
effort  required  to  make  them,  then  our  want  of  consideration  puts  usj[on 
a  level  with  the  beasts." 

There  is  a  consideration  growing  out  of  what  has  already  been 
advanced  to  which  we  wish  to  direct  attention,  ere  we  pass  to  take  a 
nearer  view  of  the  degraded  portion  of  our  civilisation  who  are  chiefly 
found  in  the  lowest  walks  of  life  ;  which  adds  a  quota  to  the  misery 
and  pain  that  hastens  many  on    the  road  to  vicious  courses  of  life  as  a 
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future  ages  shall  have  dimmed  the  glamour  of  onr'  material  progress,  the  judgment 
of  history  will  sarely  be,  that  the  ethical  standard  of  our  rolers  was  a  deplorably 
low  one,  and  that  we  are  xmrroriky  to  possess  the  great  and  benefloent  powera  which 
sdenoe  had  placed  in  cnir  hands." 
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xelief  from  the  terrible  pressure  they  endnre.  It  is,  that  vice— degrad- 
ing Tio^-— desoends  from  the  higher  to  the  lower  in  the  social  scale.  The 
unfeeliDg  selfishness,  the  disregard  of  others'  sufferings  by  those  who 
ooold — ^if  they  only  wonld — do  maoh  by  word  or  act  to  alleviate,  creates 
in  the  sofferer  kindred  qualities  which  find  play  in  recklessness  and 
dehancheiy.  Consequently,  the  former  needs  the  teaiing  off  of  its  masks, 
the  exposure  of  the  roots  of  evil  which  the  conventionalities  of  society 
sssidnonsly  hide  from  view.  There  is  an  nrgent  need  of  the  stem  rebukes 
of  another  John  Baptist,  crying,  "  Oh,  generation  of  Vipers !  who  hath 
warned  you  to  flee  from  the  coming  wrath  P  Bring  forth  therefore 
fmita  meet  for  repentance,  and  think  not  to  say  within  yourselves '  We 
have  Abraham  to  our  father — we  are  the  aristocracy  of  society,  4c.'" 
The  others,  the.  waifs  and  wastes  of  society,  demand  our  pity,  our 
oomi^assionate  concern  and  regard. 

We  may  extend  the  saying  attributed  to  Jesus, '  The  poor  ye  have 
always  with  yon,'  to  include  a  category  of  social  evils  which  afflict 
mankind,  whose  presence  and  pressure  in  common  with  poverty,  is 
known  and  realised  in  every  community ;  in  town  and  city  life,  and  in 
all  oovntries  and  climes  where  men  congregate.  Hidden  it  may  be  from 
the  casual  observer,  but  none  the  less,  the  festering  sores  are  there. 
The  almost  daily  records  of  our  police  courts  witness  to  the  fact ;  and 
our  criminal  and  law  courts  unveil  many  a  hideous  blotch  on  society's 
face.  The  eye  of  the  observant  in  walking  our  streets  is  constantly 
reminded  of  the  sad  fact  as  seen  in  that  safe  index  of  character,  the 
human  face.  For  as  the  record  of  our  deeds  are  so  accurately  and 
sorely  recorded  in  the  subtle  ftkasic  ether,  so  also,  is  there  a  general 
summary  of  them  outlined  in  the  characteristic  markings  of  the  human 
features  and  countenance.  The  voluptuous  and  the  sensualist  carry 
about  the  evidences  of  their  crimes,  so  that  he  who  runs  may  read.  Also, 
the  proud,  the  unfeeling  and  the  covetous  carry  their  particular  hall- 
marks ;  and  to  ^hese  may  be  added  the  ignorant,  the  besotted  and  the 
depraved,  who  pollute  the  air  with  their  emanations,  and  defile  the  ear 
and  mind  with  their  filthy  language. 

With  these  facts  before  us  we  may  well  feel  oppressed  with  the 
aoeamulated  evidences  of  the  existence  and  strength  of  vice  and  sin ; 
their  reality  and  power.  But  we  should  not  allow  their  magnitude  to 
weaken  our  efforts  by  entertaining  the  paralysing  influence  of  despair: — 
for  verily  Evil  being  the  negation  of  Good,  has  no  positive,  no  in- 
dependent existence ;  it  is  a  perversion,  a  departure  from  the  centre  of 
tme  and  real  Being.  God  is — the  Devil  is  not.  He  is  a  metaphysical 
conception,  not  an  actuality,  per  se.  Like  unto  a  diseased  condition  of 
the  organs  of  the  body,  vice  and  sin  are  foreign  elements,  which  need 
to  be  dislodged  ;  usurpers,  truly,  at  present  in  possession,  who  have  to 
be  destroyed  and  expelled  from  unlawful  possession  of  a  Boysl  Domain. 
The  will,  the  intellect  and  affections  must  be  rescued  from  their 
tyranny,  and  directed  to  their  proper  functions  and  channels ;  the  ab- 
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normal  propensities  and  appetites  cbecked  and  cleansed,  and  the  eyes  of 
the  sonl  enlightened  to  see  the  beauty  and  sweetness  of  Natnre's 
Laws. 

It  is  a  great  work,  as  what  is  necessary  is  the  conquest  of  self  on 
all  lines  ;  and  there  is  no  escape,  not  even  through  death,  from  this 
supreme  necessity  of  self -conquest.  And  it  is  also  true  that  not  one 
conquest  of  self  on  some  particular  line  where  its  unlovely  manifes- 
tations evidence  themselves  will  suffice*  There  are  millions  of  selves  to 
be  overcome ;  for  the  false  Ego  is  a  compound  of  countless  ages — 
possesses  a  vitality  often  enduring  beyond  Universes,  and  we  have 
barely  touched  even  its  prominent  symptoms  in  our  present  age,  in 
this  paper. 

We,  who  are  chiefly  engaged  in  the  study  and  enunciation  of  the 
higher  spiritual  philosophies,  cannot  if  we  would,  ignore  the  sad  and 
depressing  social  conditions  around  us.  And  while  our  meessge  may 
not  be  directly  addressed  to,  or  even  suited  for,  the  great  mass  who 
constitute  the  wreckage  of  human  life,  yet  I  think  none  the  less  shoiild 
we  seek  out  ways  and  means  by  which  we  may,  if  only  in  the  smallest 
indirect  way,  help  to  remove  this  incubus  from  the  heart  of  sociely, 
and  so  contribute  our  little  efEort  toward  the  cleansing  of  the  highways 
and  byways  of  this  poor  sin  and  sorrow-stricken  world. 

If  a  caricature  of  true  Christian  teaching  is  being  so  effectively 
used  as  a  means  to  the  uplifting  of  the  degraded,  and  a  purification  of 
the  lower  grades  of  society,  as  evidenced  by  the  Salvation  Army,  surely 
there  are  and  must  be  more  powerful  instruments  to  be  found,  far  more 
suited  to  the  work,  in  the  verities  of  Theosophic  truths,  teachings  and 
principles,  if  we  knew  how  tio  find  them,  to  make  them  known,  and 
to  efEectively  use  them  in  this  great  and  good  work  of  human  redemp- 
tion and  salvation. 

Let  us  then  bend  ourselves  to  the  endeavour  to  search  out  some  of 
these  remedies  for  oar  social  evils,  to  find  the  instruments  by  means  of 
which,  we,  and  others,  may  be  fitted  and  qualified  to,  in  some  efEeotive 
way,  in  some  small  measure,  cope  with  the  hideous  Gh>liath8  of  vice 
and  sin.  Let  us  search  out,  and  fill  our  scrip  with  some  small  stones 
from  the  purling  waters  of  the  living  stream  of  Divine  Truth,  where- 
with to  smite  into  the  forehead  of  the  panoplied  monsters  who  flannt- 
ingly  defy  the  Armies  of  the  Living  God. 

And  thus,  if  we,  in  some  small  way  through  our  suggestions,  indi- 
cate the  remedies,  and  point  out  the  fitting  instruments,  others  with  the 
needed  acquirements  and  intellectual  and  [spiritual  qualities  fitted  for 
the  work  may  take  them  up,  and  use  and  apply  them  far  more  effect- 
ively than  we  may  hope  to  do. 

The  great  scientifically  demonstrated  truth  of  the  union  of  man  to 
man  and  to  all  nature,  in  all  departments  of  his  heing^  so  readily  acknow- 
ledged and  yet  so  little  understood,  appreciated  or  practically  realized, 
nowhere  calls  for  more  deep  and  serious  reflection  than  when  we  tnni  our 
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thoDghlB  to  tbe  degraded  and,  toooften,  sadly  neglected  portion  of  man- 
kiod,  with  whom  we  are  continnallj  brought  into  contact  in  city  apd 
Tillage  life.  We  are  all  perhaps  too  apt  to  tarn  away  onr  thought  and 
attention  to  more  congenial  topics : — ^in  effect  we  too  often  say, '  Am  I  my 
brother's  keeper  P'  And  as  a  result  we  also  lose  sight  of  the  effects,  the 
subtle  effects  of  coarse  and  evil  snri'oundingH  upon  ourselves,  even  when 
there  is  no  personal  contact,  and  thus  reap  the  penalty  of  our  indiffer* 
ence.  Just  here  several  questions  present  themselves ;  we  will  note  one 
of  them.  What  is  our  responsibility  toward  such  ?  Is  it  that  of  the 
Samaritan,  who  compassionated  the  Jew  in  his  dire  extremity  by 
exercising  toward  him  the  offices  of  Physician,  brother  and  friend  f 
Or,  are  we  to  take  up  the  role  of  the  Pnest  and  the  Levifce,  who  when 
they  saw  the  evil  estate  of  the  man  who  had  thus  fallen  among  thieves 
and  was  left  robbed  and  wounded,  passed  by  on  the  other  side  P  We 
may  feel  that  the  problem  is  so  great,  so  vast,  so  complicated,  and  onr 
resources  so  weak,  so  small  and  inadequfite,  that  we  may  conclude  that 
it  will  be  best  to  dismiss  the  subject,  and  so  try  to  save  ourselves 
further  pain  and  discomfort  regarding  it ;  and,  having  come  to  this 
decision,  gather  our  priestly  robes  about  us  and  pass  on  to  give  our 
attention  to  more  congenial  topics— to  other  activities  more  consonant 
with  onr  refined  feelings  and  aspirations. 

Bnt  is  it  true  that  we  have  no  hand  to  hold  out,  no  helpf  n1  resources 
on  which  to  draw,  that  can  reach  and  help  these  degraded  ones  P  We,  it 
maybe,  throw  our  thought  and  interest  into  some  abstruse  subject ;  we 
plunge  into  a  study  of  the  *  thought  planes'  of  the  Cosmos  and  acquaint 
ourselves  with  the  theories  regarding  the  wonderful  correlations  of  its 
forces,  of  the  building  of  Universes,  of  suns  and  planets  by  its  living 
conscious  power.  And  as  we  look  into  the  world  of  life  around  us,  we 
see  the  effects  of  the  same  power  of  thought  stamped  on  every  form  and 
object  which  meets  our  eye.  All  this  is  well  and  necessary  ;  but  tbe 
question  before  us  is,  does  it  lead  to  any  practical  issue.  May  we  not 
connect  even  these  high  studies  with  our  commonplace  duties  and 
responsibilities  toward  our  fellowmen  in  need  of  guidance,  of  solace  and 
help,  amid  the  temptations  and  sorrows  and  pains,  and  dreary  and  soul- 
deadening  struggles  in  this  weary  world  of  ours.  And  we  may  ask 
ourselves,  *  are  we  not  a  part  of  this  great  thought  mfichine,  this  living 
and  ever  active  force  P  Have  we  not  creative  power,  can  we  not  send 
forth  currents  of  energy  P  Can  we  not  share,  infinitesimal  though  our 
part  may  be,  in  pouring  out  the  healing  and  life-giving  virtues  of  com- 
passionate thought,  which  lie  in  such  abundant  measure  at  the  basis  of 
manifested  Life, — for  God  is  Love  ?'  Even  so,  we  are  thus  privileged, 
we  may  in  this  way,  by  means  within  our  reach  at  all  times,  minister 
aid  and  g^ve  of  ourselves,  thus  helping  to  lessen  and  modify  the  woes 
and  sorrows  of  the  world. 

All  action  is  bom  of  thought,  and  by  the  quiet  and  persistent  exer- 
cise of  this  God-given  power,   we  may  also  give  indirect  aid  through 
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affecting  some  indmdaal  who  possesseB  the  mental,  spiritnal  and 
material  endowments  which  we  lack,  and  thereby  unloose  a  powerful 
spring,  and  set  in  motion  a  force  which  may  operate  for  centuries. 

As  a  case  in  point,  take  the  following  interesting  illustration  :  One 
day  a  yonng  nobleman  on  horse-back  rode  impatiently  np  and  down  the 
etreets  of  a  village  id  Cornwall,  England.  He  was  seeking  for  a  pablic- 
house  where  he  could  get  a  glass  of  that,  concemiug  which  Shakespeare 
said,  "  Alas  !  that  men  shoald  put  an  enemy  in  their  mouths  to  steal 
away  their  brains.''  But  his  search  was  vain ;  and  coming  upon  a 
white-haired  peasant  on  his  way  home  after  a  day  of  toil,  the  yonng 
man  said  with  rising  anger  P"  *  *  Why  is  it  that;  I  cannot  get  a  glass  of 
liquor  in  this  wretched  lifctle  village  ?  **  The  old  man  recognizing  to 
whom  he  was  to  speak,  and  taking  off  his  cap,  made  his  humble 
obeisance  and  replied  :  *'  My  Lord,  about  a  hundred  years  ago  a  man 
named  John  Wesley  came  to  these  parts  " — and  the  old  peasant  walked 
on.  "A  hundred  years  ago:"  and  he  is  living  still — ^that  dauntless 
reformer!  Cornwall  has  never  been  the  same  since  John  Wesley  went 
4bere  to  preach  the  Gospel  of  a  dear  brain  and  a  consecrated  heartm  And 
we  may  add  that  the  possession  of  these  two  valued  treasures  will  guide 
their  owners  through  all  Hells  and  Purgatories  into  the  innermost 
Paradise  of  G-od. 

Having  thus  far  given  our  chief  attention  to  various  symptoms  of 
the  Disease  and  exposed  to  view  some  of  its  many  hidden  roots,  let  us 
now  proceed  to  a  little  further  indicate  a  few  remedies]  which  suggest 
themselves  to  us.  In  order  to  brevity  we  will  refer  to  three  only,  in 
the  order  of  importance  that  they  present  themselves  to  us. 

First  J — a  recognition  of  the  universality  of  the  evolutionary  Law  ;  and 
that  good  and  evil  each  have  their  place  in  this  cosmic  law.  Consequently, 
flowing  from  this  necessary  law  of  material  being,  inexplicable  as  it  may 
be  to  us  with  our  limited  purview  of  the  human  problem,  even  evil  it- 
self has  a  work  to  do  in  furthering  the  evolutionary  aims  and  purposes  ; 
otherwise  it  could  not  be.  The^mystery  of  evil  is  beautifully  expressed 
in  the  following  mystic  and  poetic  stanza  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Anna 
Kingsford  : — 

"  The  glory  of  Satan  is  the  shadow  of  the  Lord  : 

The  throne  of  Satan  is  the  footstool  of  Adonai. 
Twain  are  the  armies  of  God :  in  heaven  the  hosts 
Of  Michael ;  in  the  abyss  the  legions  of  Satan," 

'  We  rise  to  higher  things  on  oar  dead  selves, '  is  an  univeraal  and 
everlasting  truth.  When  we  have  evolved  to  higher  grades  of  b^ing, 
and  are  able  to  look  back  on  our  past,  probably  the  present  status  of  the 
purest  among  us  in  mind  and  feeling,  will  be  looked  back  upon  as  some- 
thing sufficiently  humbling,  aye,  it  may  be,  vile  and  revolting  to  our 
then  exalted  nature.  If  we  give  these  facts  their  place  in  the  great 
cosmic  plan,  it  will  nerve  us  to  effort,  by  removing  the  sense  of  help- 
lessness and  feeling  of  hopelessness,  in  view  of  the  degraded  ooiidition 
of  so  many  of  our  lellow-men  and  women. 
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Let]ns  then  help  to  ednoate  all  classes  among  and  around  ns,  by 
giving  them  enlarged  views  of  those  evolutionary  laws,  ignorance  of 
which  is  to  so  great  an  extent  the  underlying  cause  of  the  dire  effects 
we  see  around  us  in  the  various  classes  of  society. 

Second,  Another  fact  in  regard  to  man's  nature  which  is  of 
extreme  importance,  and  should  have  a  larger  place  in  the  public 
heart  and  conscience  is,  the  recognition  of  the  truth,  as  we  believe  it, 
in  regard  to  man's  spiritual  nature.  That  however  low  and  degraded, 
however  depraved  his  appetites  may  be,  however  sunk  in  sensuality, 
there  is  notwithstanding  in  every  one  an  Emanation  from  the  Highest 
Source  in  the  Universe,  which  is  in  itself  essentially  holy,  pure,  loving  and 
Divine.  I  think  that  I  am  correct  in  stating  that  this  great  fact  is  not 
generally  believed  by  the  many  excellent  religious  and  philanthropic 
workers  among  the  low  and  debased,  and  those  who  are  considered  by 
them  ss  **  the  lost."  Or  if  it  be  held  by  them  in  some  loose  way,  yet, 
that  it  is  a  scientific  fact  in  nature,  capable  of  demonstration  to  the 
spiritually  advanced  student  of  the  higher  realities  of  evolution,  is 
utterly  unknown  to  them.  It  is  true  that  they  recognize  the  claims  of 
a  common  humanity  ;  this  is  well,  but  it  is  not  sufficient.  They  teach 
instead  that  these  degraded  ones  are  not  yet  "  born  again"  (which  is 
indeed  true,  and  of  themselves  also),  that  they  need  and  require  a  new 
hirth  by  the  importation  of  something  Divine  from  the  outside — a 
something  which  they  do  not  as  yet  possess.  We,  on  the  contrary,  submit 
as  a  fact  of  the  higher  science  of  the  soul,  that  each  and  every  one  already 
possesses  the  Divine  and  spiritual  potentialities,  which  are  capable  of 
development  to  an  extent  beyond  our  highest  dreams,  even  unto  the 
wisdom  of  a  Buddha,  and  the  divine  love  and  compassion  of  a  Christ. 

This  divine  principle,  innate  in  man,  was  in  a  good  measure  recog- 
nized by  the  philanthropist,  Howard,  in  i)ie  last  century,  and  by  Eliza* 
both  Fry,  in  the  earlier  decades  of  the  present;  aiding  them  in  the  per- 
formance of  a  great  work  in  this  field,  with  a  more  permanent  success 
perhaps,  than  that  of  any  others  for  some  generations  past. 

A  third  universal  truth  and  fact,  flowing  from  those  two  of  which 
I  have  treated  is  the  Essential  unity  of  man.  This  also  is  now  largely  re- 
cognized as  a  scientific  fact  whether  looked  at  in  regard  to  man's  physi*' 
cal  or  spiritual  nature.  Each  and  all  the  varied  parts  of  our  complex 
nature  are  related  in  such  an  intricate  and  real  way  that,  try  how  we 
may  to  isolate  ourselves,  such  attempts  must  always  prove  futile.  The 
proud  autocrat  and  the  poor  beggar,  the  delicately  bred  and  fashionably 
attired  lady  and  the  drunken  prostitute,  are  linked  and  bound  to  each 
other  by  a  thousand  unbreakable  ties  ;  coming  together  out  of  the  ages 
of  the  past,  and  stretching  into,  and  enduring  throughout  the  ages  of 
the  future.  Bodily  ties,  ties  of  heredity,  ties  of  blood  ;  ties  of  the  astra] 
the  passional  body  and  nature ;  ties  of  the  soul  and  spirit ;  yea,  ties  to  the 
Throne  of  deity  Itself,  Rub  shoulders  they  must,  again,  again  and  yet 
again.  Does  not  reason  then,  do  not  all  the  powers  of  our  common 
nature,  plead  for  the  unselfish  exercise  of  those  powers  of  soul,  of  iutel  - 
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lect  and  heart  with  which  nature  has  endowed  us  ;  of  using  the  pity  and 
compassion  that  is  in  ns,  toward  these  needy  objects :  since  in  helping  and 
raising  others,  we  are  blessing  and  raising  ourselves. 

We  might  extend  the  idea  of  unity,  and  illustrate  it  by  references 
to  our  many  common  interests  in  life — in  social  life,  city  and  village 
lifoi  national  and  international  life — ^for  the  world  is  fast  becoming  one 
immense  community. 

In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  draw  attention  to  the  three  great  lines  of 
thought  and  action  which  have  been  indicated,  the  three  cardinal  remedies 
for  our  social  evils. 

First,  a  recognition  of  the  universality  of  the  Evolutionary  Law. 

Second,  of  the  facts  regarding  man's  essentially  spiritual  nature 
and 

Third,  the  universal  truth  flowing  as  a  necessary  consequence  from 
the  above,  namely,  the  Unity  of  man ;  of  man's  present,  past  and  future ; 
of  man  in  every  clime,  he  being  of  one  blood  whether  viewed  physically 
in  regard  to  the  body,  or  spiritually  in  regard  to  the  seal. 

I  have  avoided  details,  I  have  propounded  no  modes  of  action  in 
particular  cases,  but  have  intimated  broad  principles  only,  which  are 
capable  of  universal  application. 

W.  A.  M. 


UNKNOWN  PHYSICS* 
No.  II. 

ERNEST  KAPP,  in  his  "  Philosophy  of  Technique,"  has  proved  in  a 
very  beautiful  way  that  all  our  mechanics  are  only  copies  of  our 
organism  or  parts  of  it,  as  fer  example  the  camera  obscura  is  a  copy  of 
the  eye.  This  "  organic  projection,"  as  he  calls  it,  is  philosophically 
and  physically  regarded  as  being  of  great  interest.  Philosophically  con- 
sidered we  must  conclude  from  the  "organic  projection  '*  that  the  soul 
has  not  only  the  function  of  thinking  but  also  of  organization.  So,  the 
brain  is  the  instrument  which  the  soul  has  constructed  to  find  its  way 
in  the  world  and  the  whole  body  is  its  tool  for  terrestrial  activity.  Here 
we  stand  before  the  "  monistic  soul  doctrine."  The  organic  projection 
taken  from  the  physical  points  of  view,  shows  the  technical  student  in 
what  direction  he  will  be  able  to  find  new  problems  and  the  way  to  solve 
them,  viz, :  in  imitating  Nature.  When  in  future  our  engineers  and 
technical  ^tudents  shall  have  a  philosophical  education,  then  the  inven- 
tors need  no  longer  wait  for  discoveries  by  chance,  but  they  will  set 
themselves  problems  in  full  consciousness  of  the  natural  model  they  will 
have  before  their  eyes,  and  will  only  study  by  what  means  Nature 
solves  the  problem.  The  philosophically  educated  technologist  will 
not  lose  his  time  in  meditating  blindly  about  nerostation,  but  he  will  re- 

*  Translated  for  the  Theosophiat,  from  the  German  of  Carl  da  Prel,    by  Madame 
A.  Haenimerle, 
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member  that  Nature  has  solved  this  problem  by  the  wings  of  the  birds 
and  insects,  and  that  man  therefore  has  to  look  for  the  *' organic  pro- 
jection '*  of  the  wing. 

Now,  if  magic  is  nothing  bnt   "  unknown   physics  "  the  '*  organic 
projection  "  will  be  enriched    marvelonsly.     We  may  then  assert  with 
aphoristic  certainty  that,  the  organic  projection  can   be  extended  to  the 
magic  function  of  the  human  aoul;  and  herewith  opens  for  the  inventor  a 
broad  field  of  work  for  many  centuries.      Let   ns   snppose   a  technical 
student  is  at  the  same  time  an  occultist  and  that  he  has   won  a  firm 
conviction  by  reading  the  book  entitled  **  Phantasms  of  the  Living," 
that  telepathy  is  a  current  phenomenon.     The  same  student  would  have 
the  conviction  that  magic  on  the  whole  is  but  unknown  physics ;  he  there- 
fore would  directly  be  confronted  with  the  problem  of  telegraphing  with- 
out wire.     He  would    even   have  directions  how  to  solve  the  problem* 
Instracted  by  known  facfcs,  he  would  say  that   telepathy  is  admitted  to 
be  psychic  or  mental  sympathy  between  the    agent  and  the  percipient. 
This  consideration  translated  into  a  mechanical  adaptation  is  similar  to 
equal  tension  of  separated  apparatus.     This  student    would,  therefore, 
long  ago  have  looked  for  and  discovered  consciously   the   organic  pix)- 
jection  of  telepathy,  whereas  we  have  to  wait  much  longer  for  unoon- 
Bcious  organic  projection  ;  we  see  that  we  nowadays  only  witness  the  first 
unwieldy  experiments  of  telegraphing  without  wire. 

Technical  science  therefore  may  draw  new  problems  from  occult- 
ism  in  the  domain  of  magic  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  occultist  will 
learn  from  the  technical  organic  projection  that  this  kind  of  magic  is 
only  unknown  physios,  and  that  magical  functions  may  be  explained 
in  a  natural  way.  As  it  is,  both  parties  are  antagonists  because  they 
do  not  understand  each  other  ;  if  they  were  to  work  together  we  would 
witness  a  most  unexpected  progress*  Because,  as  unknown  forces  are 
not  therefore  inactive  forces,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  natural  models 
of  their  activity  are  numerous,  and  ho  the  phenomena  of  modem 
occultism  are  indeed. 

Let  us  admit  that  the  aforenamed  student  is  acquainted  with 
sorceiy  and  witchcraft,  knows  the  history  of  the  saints,  has  observed  luna- 
tics, artificial  ^nd  natural  somnanbules  and  has  experimented  with 
mediums  and  is  convinced  that  all  these  magical  phenomena  are 
real  facts.  He,  then,  having  the  conviction  that  magic  is  only  unknown 
physics,  would  have  before  him  an  endless  profusion  of  problems.  Let 
ns  admit  his  knowing  that  levitation  (the  lifting  up  from  the  earth, 
being  against  the  law  of  gravity),  occurs  with  the  fakirs,  and  is  proved 
by  documents  to  have  been  witnessed  by  Joseph  of  Capertino,  just 
as  it  often  occurred  with  the  possessed  in  the  medisBval  age ;  that  he 
has  seen  what  a  dozen  of  English  learned  (men)  have  seen,  that  the 
medium.  Home,  was  carried  out  of  one  window  and  at  a  height  of  80  fee^ 
from  the  floor,  and  soared  in  through  the  other,  the  student,  knowing 
all  this  would  be  more  able  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  nature  of  gravi- 
tation than  Newton  was ;  and  because  he  would  be  obliged  to  aoknow- 
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ledge  that  Gravitation  is   a  changeable   quality   of  objeote,   he   wonid 
according  to  hin  gifts,  find  himself  face  to  face  wiih  the  most  reforming 
discoveries;  because    no   great   distance    separates   the   understanding 
from  the  execution. 

The  organic  projection  is  at  the  same  time  functional  projection. 
But  not  the  mechanical  and  physiological  function  of  the  organism  only 
which  Kapp  describes,  are  projectible ;  the  occult  capacities  as  well  are 
able  to  be  projected,  because  here  also  the  original  function  which  is  to 
be  copied  is  a  physical  occurrence  and  is  called  magic  as  long  only  as  we 
are  unable  to  detect  the  process.  -  If  our  intellectual  principle  is  identi- 
cal with  the  organizing  one,  if  the  will-power  which  moves  my  hand  is 
identical  with  the  will-power  that  formed  this  hand,  then  every  dis- 
covery must  be  more  or  less  distinctly  an  organic  projection,  and  the 
more  distinct  the  better  the  discovery.  Until  now  the  rule  has  been 
that  the  model  was  unknown  to  the  discoverer,  the  imitation  has  been 
unconscious ;  but  the  grand  era  of  discoveries  will  only  begin  when 
consciousness  will  preside  over  the  organic  projection. 

We  may  also  admit  that  the  organic  model  does  not  exist  at  all 
on  earth  ;  but  then  most  likely  it  exists  on  other  stars  [or  on  invisible 
planes]  under  other  vital  conditions  ;  for  instance,  we  may  admit  that 
the  inhabitants  of  other  stars  are  endowed  with  a  telescopic  eye  or 
with  a  faculty  of  perception  that  functions  like  a  spectroscope.  It  is 
possible  also  that  our  occult  faculties  are  projected  already,  somewhere, 
whereas  they  are  still  waiting  for  a  projection  with  us. 

It  is  quite  natural  that  physical  and  technical  science  should 
first  direct  their  observation  and  application  to  the  rougher  and 
visible  forces  of  Nature  and  that  the  finer  agencies  escape  their  sight, 
or  that  their  application  will  be  realized  later  on.  Nowadays  it  is  the 
turn  of  electricity,  and  its  application  in  telegraphy  is  an  organic 
projection,  the  Atlantic  cable  with  its  covers  is  very  much  like  the 
human  nerve  ;  both  have  the  same  cross-cut.  The  next  century  it  will 
be  the  turn  of  the  '*  Od,'*  which  functions  are  considered  as  magical 
in  practical  appplication,  but  are  termed  physical  when  formulated 
in  theory.  A  somnambule,  for  instance,  feels  the  odic  nature  of  the 
patient  with  which  she  comes  into  contact,  and  undertakes  the  diagnosis, 
not  reflectively  but  sensitively.  Physicians  call  this  swindle.  But  the 
"  Od"  student,  Martin  Ziegler,  has  been  more  judicious ;  he  has  occupied 
himself  with  the  problem  of  an  apparatus  which  will  undertake  the 
odic  diagnosis  and  indicate  the  diseased  ganglion.  A  perfect  apparatus 
of  that  kind  will  be  the  projection  of  an  occult  capacity  and  i  do  not 
doubt  that  we  shall  reach  by  this  means  an  odic  diagnosis,  a  support 
to  the  odic  therapeutics  which  we  possess  already  in  animal  magnetism. 
But  in  times  to  come  the  magnetiser  will  certainly  also  be  supplied 
with  an  apparatus  and  the  magnetic  function  will  be  project'Od  techni* 
oally. 

In  this  way  every  human  function,  the  mechanical,  the  physiolo- 
gical and  the  occult,  will  in  due  time  fijid  their  technical  representation 
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or  duplicate.  Bat  it  may  occur  sometimes  that  the  technical  science  is 
ahead,  and  shows  a  function  man  does  not  possess.  But  in  that  case 
we  maj  consider  if  these  technical  conditions  maj  not  be  translated 
into  psychic  capacities  and  by  this  way  we  may  discover  a  new  occult 
faculty. 

It  will  just  be  the  naturalist,  who  hitherto  has  opposed  the  occult 
faculty  of  man  by  doubt,  that  is  called  to  remove  the  last  doubts  of 
this  capacity,  by  furnishing  through  new  discoveries  and  inventions, 
the  technical  copies  of  these  very  capacities*  Naturalists  and  occultists 
instead  of  being  continually  disunited,  ought  to  unite  their  forces.  The 
naturalist  must  translate  occult  functions  into  technical ;  the  occultist 
should  translate  the  technical  function  into  psychical. 

The  technical  copy  is  possible  because  there  exist  in  nature  unknown 
forces  which  have  already  been  employed  by  the  soul ;  and  the  occult 
copy  of  a  technical  pattern  is  possible  because  our  consciousness  extends 
only  over  a  limited  part  of  oar  capacities.  There  may  therefore  exist 
others  which  may  possibly  appear  as  soon  as  we  imitate  the  technical  con- 
ditions. The  physiologist  might  long  ago  have  given  to  the  discoverer 
of  the  telegraph  the  organic  pattern  of  the  nerve,  and  we  needed  not  to 
wait  till  this  discovery  developed  outwardly  in  physics.  The  psychol- 
ogist might  long  ago  have  shown  to  the  discoverer  of  the  phonograph 
his  organic  type,  "  the  human  brain."  The  occultist  might  long  ago  have 
indicated  to  the  discoverer  of  the  telegraph  without  wires  the  fact  of 
telepathy.  When  the  biologist  inquires  in  what  direction  the  develop- 
ment of  the  human  senses  will  progress,  then  the  physiologist  may  by 
anticipation  show  him  difEerent  apparatus,  which,  like  the  Spectroscope, 
feel  the  chemical  elements  of  thoughts,  as  is  already  the  case  now  with 
the  sommambules,  which  see  microscopically  or  telescopically,  etc. 
For  Mind  and  Matter  (Spirit  and  Nature)  having  only  one  origin  must 
necessarily,  show  real  analogies. 

The  organic  projection  extends  to  the  magical  functions  in  man, 
because  these  also  are  subject  to  the  law  of  causality.  But  the  general 
contradiction  which  occultism  still  meets  is  a  proof  that  we  are  yet 
far  from  such  projections.  Happily  we  may  gain  the  conviction  that 
man  possesses  magical  faculties,  by  other  proofs  than  by  technological 
projection.  We  are  able  to  produce  and  repeat  magical  functions  with- 
out any  scientifical  (physical)  knowledge ;  we  must  only  know  the  lever 
by  which  these  occult  forces  are  set  loose.  In  the  natural  patterns 
where  such  magical  functions  occur  spontaneously,  the  freeing  lever  is 
always  auto-suggestion,  that  is,  an  intensive  idea  or  imagination  that 
completely  possesses  the  percipient,  that  displaces  [temporarily]  his 
innermost  self  and  to  which  realisation  all  the  organic  and  psychic 
foroee,  including  his  magical  faculties  participate.  Thus  a  sudden  and 
violent  fright  may  return  speech  to  the  dumb,  an  intense  religious 
ecstasy  may  produce  a  stigma,  and  the  firm  conviction  of  being  cured 
at  Lourdes  may  produce  the  healing.  And  thus  also  may  the  deep 
longing  of  a  dying  mother  for  her  child  produce  telepathy,  and  a  pang 
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for  a  lost  object  tormenting  ns  during  onr  sleep  may  give  us  a  dofuble 
sight  and  sometimes  even  move  us  to  look  for  the  object  in  a  somnam- 
bulic state.  And  such  functions  we  may  suggest  without  any  know- 
ledge or  insight  in  the  psychic  process  only  by  loosening  the  lever. 

If  auto-sDggestion  is  the  lever  of  these  natural  models,  then  art 
must  produce  the  same  phenomena  by  artiGcial  suggestion.  A  special 
case  of  this  art  in  the  organic  line  is,  the  therapeutic  cure  of  the  hypno- 
tiser.  A  special  case  in  the  psychic  line  is  the  foreign  su^estion  of  a 
double  sight  in  space,  of  which  I  stated  an  example  in  my  "  Experi- 
mental Psychology."  For  the  monistic  doctrine  both  phenomena  are 
of  equal  value ;  as  surely  as  the  therapeutic  suggestion  is  a  fact,  so  surely 
may  all  the  other  magic  functions  be  awakened  artificially,  for  they  all 
belong  to  the  faculties  of  the  soul. 

The  real  organic  and  functional  projection  is  certainly  only  the  tame 
technical.     But  it   must  cover    the  whole  individuality,  including  the 
magical  side  of  man,  if  naturally  magic  be  only  unknown   physios.     Of 
course  the  parallelism  between  the  physical  class  and  the  technical  class 
will  never  be  complete  because  the  development  of  both  depends  veiy 
much  on  outward  causes  and  circumstances.     The  organic   development 
adapts  itself  to  the  outward  conditions  of  existence   which  are  all  liable 
to  changes.     The  technical  development  depends  on  the  pressing  wants 
of  humanity  and  the  existing  means  to  satisfy  them.    If  we  were  only 
able  to  have  perception  of  Nature  as  a  whole  we  would  recognize  the  per- 
fect parallelism  of  both  classes  by  seeing  in  other  spheres  (life-scenes)  the 
other  constituents  of  the  terrestrial  organic  class  completing  it,  techni. 
cally,  or  the  surplus  parts  of  our  technical  class  completed  organically.* 
Thus  these  two  classes  would  complete  one  another  and  fill  up  their  gaps 
if  we  were  able  to  overlook  both  classes  at  a  time. 

This  parallelism  is  not  a  mere  hypothesis  but  a  logical  conclusion 
based  upon  the  monistic  view  in  which,  necessarily,  the  soul  doctrine 
can  only  be  monistic.  The  motor  in  both  instances  is  identical ;  the 
organic   (plastic)  artist  is  identical  with  the  technical  imitator. 

Our  present  unbelief  in  magic  proceeds  from  our  ignorance  of  the 
organic  projection  and,  therefore,  we  are  enable  to  realize  its  technical 
parallelism.  But  the  more  this  will  get,  clear  by  experience  the  more 
it  will  be  seen  that  magic  is  only  unknown  physics. 

I  don't  know  if,  and  in  how  far,  Edison's  genius  is  supported  by  the 
fact  that  he  is  an  occultist ;  but  taking  into  consideration  that  organic 
projection  extends  over  the  whole  man,  including  his  magical  functions, 
it  is  quite  doubtless  that  by  even  the  same  general  gifts,  the  greatest 
discoverer  will  be  he  who  has  the  widest  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
and  that  is  of  course  the  occultist. 

Therefore  the  technologist,  the  physiologist,  the  anatomist,  the 
psychologist  and   the  occultist  are  all   dependent   on  one   another  by 

*    Compare  our  microscope  and  telescope  with  the  eyes  of  oertain  animals, 
birds  and  inssotB. 
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nature.  The  technologist  must  draw  his  future  problems  from  the 
occultist  and  turn  from  a  blind  searcher  into  a  clear-sighted  discoverer, 
and  the  occnltist  mast  learn  from  the  technologist  the  physical  solu- 
tion of  the  magical  functions.  Therefore  it  is  quite  an  error  that  they 
both  oppose  and  combat  one  another  instead  of  working  in  common. 
In  fact  the  adversaries  of  occultism  only  hinder  this  science  from 
developing  and  wrong  themselves  in  hindering  the  physician  from 
finding  the  models  for  organic  projection,  although  this  is  their  very 
aim.  They  stop  civilization,  that  only  can  develop  through  energetic 
development  of  physical  knowledge,  and  they  hinder  ha  man  culture 
and  improvement,  and  lower  the  dignity  of  man,  for  man  can  onlj  be 
known  in  his  totality  when  his  occult  qualities  and  gifts  are  acknowled- 
ged. Instead  of  acting  for  the  promotion  of  civilization  the  antagon- 
ists of  occultism  work  prejudicially  towards  it,  in  every  direction. 

Cabl  du  Pkel. 


REMARKS  ON  EVOLUTION. 
[^Goncluded*  from  page  234.] 

TO  use  a  metaphor,  the  body  of  man  (and^of  all  other  organic  beings) 
represents  not  merely  a  simple  vehicle  or  covering  of  the  informing 
entity,  but  a  vast  army  of  lives  each  performing  a  separate  function  or 
duty  according  to  the  station  occupied.  These  are  rendered  harmonious 
by  the  various  guiding  nerve-centres  and  the  brain,  as  directed  by  the 
Self  (Manas,  including  the  higher  potencies).  As  the  commander  upon 
whom  the  weal  and  woe  of  all  depend,  its  first  duty  is  to  provide  them 
with  the  necessaries  of  their  life,  and  then  only  when  this  duty  is 
effectively  discharged,  want  and  excess  equally  avoided,  can  the  army — 
the  body  and  its  organs — ^fulfil  the  higher  behests  and  carry  out  the  will 
of  the  leader  and  that  of  his  masters.  As  the  work  varies,  so  must  the 
food  vary  in  quality  and  quantity,  for  the  one  (where  no  waste  exists) 
is  the  measure  of  the  other  (mere  gratification  of  taste  as  an  end  always 
means  waste  and  frequently  very  great  waste,  while  taste  properly  ap- 
plied means  the  indication  of  the  nature  and  quality  of  food  required). 

So  long  as  there  is  excessively  hard  work  (physical  or  intellectual — 
it  matters  not)  to  be  performed,  and  as  much  as  possible  in  a  given  time, 
or  as  long  as  ambition  and  covetousness  urge  men  to  fight  for  that 
which  they  have  neither  created  nor  earned,  so  long  will  there  be  a 
craving  for  the  quickly  assimilated  meat  diet  in  addition  to  the  vegeta- 
ble. It  was  this  craving,  that  led  people  to  cannibalism  in  order  to 
keep  up  their  animal  vigour,  and  it  is  this  gradual  extinction  of  this 
craving,  or  the  forced  suppression  of  its  gratification  that  has  made  the 
gentle  Hindu  and  the  average  poor,  rice-eating  Chinaman  the 
sport  of  their  meat-eating  oppressors.  Therefore  it  seems  quite  possible 
to  suppose  that  considerations  like  these  caused  Gautama  Buddha 
neither  to  interdict  nor  to  deprecate  the  use  of   fiesh  as   food,  although 

*  This  word  was  used  by  mistake,  last  month,  when  continued  was  intended 
(page  828). 
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abBtinence  therefrom  may  be  indispensable  for  tbe  acquisition  of  Arhat- 
ship  or  even  the  attainment  of  the  rank  of  a  chela,  when  entitled  thereto 
by  Karma.  For  him  who  feels  that  he  shonld  abstain,  and  is  placed 
in  circumstances  rendering  it  possible,  it  wonld  be  a  sin  to  eat  meat; 
but  for  others  not  so  situated,  with  duties  to  perform  which  demand  rapid 
recuperation  of  lost  bodily  energy,  it  would  perhaps  be  as  great  a  sin  to 
abstain  from  meat  iu  moderation,  provided  it  be  properly  and  neatly 
prepared.  Raw  or  imperfectly  cooked,  as  well  as  putrid,  semi-decayed 
meat,  must  always  be  eschewed,  because  in  that  form  it  may  produce  all 
the  evil  effects  that  are  frequently  attributed  to  meat  in  the  abstract. 
Why  ?     For  two  renson  mainly. 

1.  That  assigned  by  theosophical  experts,  viz-y  the  imparting  of  the 
kamic  characteristics  of  the  eaten  to  the  eater — ferocity,  hatred,  revenge- 
fulness,  etc.,  or  the  reverse.  2.  That  advanced  by  hygienic  science,  viz., 
the  conveyance  of  germs  of  disease  and  toxic  (ptomaine)  poisons  into 
the  healthy  body. 

This  requires  an  explanation  of  what  takes  place  at  death.  At  the 
moment  when  the  etheric  double,  as  the  vehicle  of  the  pranic  principles, 
snaps  the  connection  with  the  physical  body,  compulsorily,  each  cell- 
life,  thrilling  with  emotion,  becomes  isolated.  It  is  as  if  the  commander 
of  an  army,  on  whom  the  fate  thereof  depends,  were  suddenly  removed, 
while  each  soldier,  eager  and  trembling  with  excitenient,  or  in  fear  of 
incomprehensible  disaster,  became  suddenly  paralysed. 

As  previously  indicated,  the  body  of  animals  (and  man)  is  not  only 
vitalized  by  general  Life  (Prana)  but  each  separate  entity  or  cell,  by  its 
own  spark,  which  does  not  immediately  depart.  These  are  then  sup- 
posed to  be  cast  loose  from  control,  and  to  continue  an  independent 
existence,  but  this  appears  not  to  be  the  correct  representation.  On  the 
contrary,  all  the  tiny  lives  Hre  suddenly  cut  off  from  their  commissariat, 
each  left  with  its  own  reserve  alone  and  without  means  to  get  rid  of  its 
own  refuse.  Thus,  each  subsists  only  for  a  longer  or  shorter  space  of 
time — hours,  days,  months,  or  years — according  to  conditions  accelera- 
ting or  diminishing  their  vital  activity — higher  or  lower  temperature, 
loss  of  moisture,  etc. — Intruders  being  kept  away  artificially,  the  body 
may  for  considerable  periods  serve  as  the  habitation  of  the  senseless 
etheric  (pranic)  double,  as  we  are  told,  although  the  connecting  cord  be 
broken,  and  therefore  no  longer  able  to  stimulate  the  cell-army  to 
united  simultaneous  action.  When  the  cells  are  dead  individually,  then 
this  is  no  longer  possible  (see  "  Secret  Doctrine,"  etcO> 

Such  preservative  and  conservative  conditions,  however,  are  ex- 
tremely rare,  if  not  impossible,  except  brought  about  by  artificial  or  occult 
means,  for  in  nature  the  inexorable  law  prevails — "  From  earth  to  earth," 
that  is,  that  every  product  of  food  shall  became  food,  in  turn,  and  help  to 
raise  lower  into  higher  organisms  (worms,  insects,  birds,  etc.),  so  as  to  in- 
crease the  reserve  of  fertility  of  the  soil,  to  enable  the  higher  and  high- 
est of  the  material  forms  to  gain  leisure  for  spiritual  development . 
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ITotfaiiipp  must  be  or  dare  be  wasted,  on  pain  of  retardation  of  the  whole, 
while  proper  distribntion  of  the  mass  in  higher  and  higher  forms  of 
food  over  large  areas  is  likewise  demanded  (mere  destraction  is  pure 
waste). 

To  bring  this  about,  the  slayers  of  cell-life,  the  devourers  of  aban- 
doned tenements,  are  not  only  laying  in  wait  outside  the  body — what- 
ever that  be — but  in  it  as  well,  and  are  only  prevented  from  killing  it 
by  being  constantly  repulsed  and  slain  in  turn  by  the  soldiers  of  the 
mobile  cells  of  the  blood — the  so-called  white  blood— corpuscles.  It  is 
they  that  slay,  absorb  and  eliminate  the  intruding  disease  germs,  bac- 
teria, bacilli,  tozio  elements,  etc.,  and  permit  constant  repairs  of  dam- 
ages to  be  executed. 

The  moment  they  become  arrested  and  paralysed  at  death,  the  ene- 
mies find  all  gates  open  and  swarm  through  the  citadel  in  every  direc- 
tion, new  hosts  arriving  and  entering  constantly  by  every  opening  of 
the  body.  It  is  these  which  produce  decay,  i.e.,  death  of  cell-life, 
and  CHUse  putrescence  by  dissociating  the  highly  complex  large 
cells  into  simpler  compounds  and  smaller  cells ;  the  former  gradually 
returning  to  the  condition  of  chemical  molecules  and  these  to  atoms, 
practically  indistinguishable  from  those  derived  from  purely  mineral 
elements,  and  as  ready  to  join  into  mere  mineral  forms  as  into  vegetable 
or  animal  cycles,  as  they  apparently  depend  simply  on  opportunities 
offering.  The  final  products  of  the  decay  of  all  animal  bodies  are 
chiefly  aqueous  vapour,  carbonic  acid,  ammonia,  bisulphide  of  carbon 
(the  two  latter  yielding  the  evil  odours)  and  humus  or  mould  (carbo- 
naceous compounds  of  nitrogenous  and  saline  matters  hut  not  claff)^ 
that  is,  vegetable  food  of  the  highest  order. 

Thus  we  see,  that  while  during  life,  matter  in  the  form  of  food  is 
eonstantly  raised  from  lower  into  higher  rank,  re-eliminated  and  reduc- 
ed to  a  lower  grade  in  succession,  after  death  this  ceases  and  the  dead 
body,  when  used  as  food  in  the  state  of  raw  meat,  would  form  very  un- 
suitable and  most  objectionable  food  for  man.  But  it  is  not  so  used. 
Most  people  only  employ  meat  after  subjecting  it  to  the  action  of  heat, 
which  more  or  less  perfectly  deprives  it  of  cell-life  and  the  germs  of 
putrid  decay.  But  this  "  cooking "  action  appears  not  to  be  so  well 
understood  in  all  cases  as  to  permit  a  clear  comprehension  of  the  effects. 
Let  us  see  wherein  the  action  of  heat  consists.  As  explained  before, 
the  fundamental  vehicle  of  all  higher  organic  life  is  protoplasm  with  its 
chief  component,  albumen.  While  alive  this  forms  a  transparent  or 
translucent  semi-fluid  substance  constantly  in  rhythmic  motion.  After 
ddath  it  gradually  dries  up,  or,  in  presence  of  bacteria,  etc.,  putrefies 
at  moderate  or  ordinary  temperatures.  If  subjected  to  the  heat  of 
boiling  water  (or  above  this)  it  solidifies  (coagulates).  Then  it 
cea^ee  to  be  revivifiable,  loses  its  distinctive  animal  or  organic 
nature  and  practically  assumes  a  neutral  character.  This  takes  place 
alike  in  case  of  the  effg,  in  milk,  in  blood,  muscular  fibre  or 
&er?oii8  substance,   in    short,    every  form  of   animal    (or  vegetable) 
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matter ;  henoe  from  that  moment  it  mast  cease  to  be  the  yehiole  of 
pranic  or  kamic  principles  just  as  much  as  if  nataral,  complete  decay 
had  changed  it  by  means  of  bacteria  to  simple  chemical  gaseons  or  flaid 
sabstances  and  moist  mould,  the  only  difference  being,  that  in  the  former 
state  it  would  be  homogeneous,  in  the  latter  heterogeneous  food-matter. 
The  act  of  cooking  (boiling,  roasting,  steaming)  or  chemical  preparation 
(smoking,  curing,  etc.),  destroys  the  "vital  qualities  of  auimal  substance, 
just  as  it  destroys  those  of  the  vegetable,  and  renders  the  two  digestible, 
with   this  difEerence,  that  the    former  is  more  readily  and   qaickly 
assimilable  and  produces  a  quicker  result  in  the  form  of  hard   work. 
Were  this  not  the  case,  the  universal  adoption  of  meat-diet  wherever 
hard  work  is  demanded,    would  be  inexplicable.     Another  result,  a 
peculiar  feeling  or  sensation  of  satiety,  not  appertaining  to  vegetable 
food  in  the  case  of  man,  has  led  to  the  abuse  of  eating  for  eating's 
sake,  besides  other  misapplications,  but  as   all  things  are  subject  to 
abuse,  that  cannot  militate  against  use,  in  moderation,  and  with  a  right 
aim.     What  Gautama  Buddha,  Jesus,   Paul,  etc.,  refused  to  condemn, 
I 'cannot  see  my  way  to  consider  as  wrong,  per  se  (viz.,  the  nse  of  meat — 
properly  prepared — as  human  food),  and  consider  such  terms  as  '^  gross  " 
misapplied   in  this  respect.     Abstinence  from  meat,  as  an  arbitrary 
test  of  strength  of  will  or  of  obedience  demanded  by  a  Master  from  his 
chela»  is  a  difEerent  thing,  perfectly  legitimate,  and  has  nothing  to  do 
with  its  food- value. 

On  other  reasons,  however,  excessive  consumption  of  flesh, ».«., 
animal  food,  is  extremely  mischievous  to  all  organic  nature,  humanity  at 
large,  and,  in  the  long  run,  to  every  individual.  These  reasons  appear 
to  be  little  understood,  tio  judge  by  their  non-employment  in  the  argu- 
ments for  or  against  meat- eating. 

It  is  the  generally  received  belief  among  civilized  nations,  that 
everything  on  earth  is  for  the  use  of  man,  meaning  by  **  use  "  the 
arbitrary  conversion  into  something  to  eat,  something  to  sell  or  some- 
thing to  be  amused  by.  An  equally  universal  belief  is,  that  man  is  not 
responsible  to  nature  for  bis  acts,  may  slay,  burn,  destroy  as  he  pleases, 
unless  in  doing  so  he  offend  against  some  human  law  or  sentiment :  what- 
ever he  may  do  is  accounted  either  as  privileged  or  of  very  little  account 
as  SIN,  and  that  there  exists  no  such  obligation  of  caring  or  providing 
for  the  welfare  of  "  wild  "  plants  or  '*  wild  ''  animals,  as  there  is  re- 
cognized between  man  and  mac,  or  between  man  and  those  plants  and 
animals  called  domesticated,  which  he  has  appropriated  for  his  per- 
sonal profit.  Yet,  if  rightly  and  logically  considered,  from  these  all 
but  universally  received  beliefs  spring  the  causes  which  ruin  countries 
in  the  midst  of  peace,  and  convert  many  a  paradise  into  a  lifeless  desert. 
For,  whetlier  we  assume  a  divine  all-wise  Creator  or  a  self-creating 
nature,  the  fact  is  equally  patent  that  no  thing,  at  least  no  living 
thing,  can  or  could  have  come  into  existence  and  maintained  itself 
unless  the  services  it  rendered  to  the  All  (man  inclusive)  were 
indispeiucLble*    Otherwise  something  better  would  have  been  evdvod. 
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Man  not  bein^  aware  of  this  (so  far  as  concerns  the  greht  majority) 
is  no  evidence  that  things  are  useless^  bat  of  his  want  of  observation  and 
of  though t. 

All  the  countries^  now  more  or  less  relapsed  into  desert,  but  which 
at  some  time  supported  dense  popnlations,  aH  shown  by  extensive  and 
highly  artistic  ruins,  started  presumably  as  re^ons  rich  in  animal 
and  plant  life,  as  proved  by  those  whose  early  history  is  preserved. 
It  waa  man  who  killed  all  the  animals^  birds,  etc.,  first  as  hunter,  then 
as  sportsman  ;  he  cleared  the  forests  to  grow  crops,  till  the  last  rem- 
nauts  were  devoured  by  fire  against  the  will  of  the  intelligent.  His 
flocks  and  herds  gradually  increasing  with  his  predilection  for  meat, 
exhausted  not  only  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  but,  to  provide,  as  he 
thought,  more  fodder  for  them,  man  destroyed  deliberately  all  shrubs, 
herbs  and  trees,  which  he  imagined  curtailed  the  space  for  the  pas- 
turage (grass,  etc.)  and  prevented  their  growth  while,  in  fact, 
the  latter  flourished  on  the  food  and  in  the  shelter  of  the  former, 
thus  causing  the  ground  to  be  dried  up  or  converted  into  salt 
marsh,  and  finally,  by  overstocking  (unawares),  the  dying  out  of  almost 
every  animated  thing  was  brought  about,  except  those  he  bred  or  was 
powerless  to  exterminate.  Since  then  the  so-called  deserts  are 
kept  up  by  handfulsof  semi -barbaric  nomads  and  their  flocks  and  herds, 
the  ground  becoming  more  and  more  mineralised  and  sterile,  as  the 
animal  and  vegetable  life  decreases  and  their  fertilizing  remains  con- 
tained in  the  soil  are  consumed  and  exhausted.  The  idea  that  depas- 
turing improves  the  laud  or  at  least  does  not  impair  fertility,  is  one  of 
the  mistakes  due  to  ignorance  of  nature  and  her  laws.  Thus  we  see 
that  the  addiction  of  the  masses  to  meat  diet  finally  brings  about  the 
rain  of  a  country  with  the  increase  of  population  and  of  flocks  and  herds 
becauBe  the  latter  not  only  lead  to  the  destruction  of  most  plants  and 
animals,  but  are  themselves  unable  to  keep  land  sufficiently  fertile  for 
the  necessary  pastni*age  and  cereal  crops.  Besides  the  above  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  most  flowering  plants  require  the  services  of  special 
insects  for  fertilization,  without  which  they  cannot  produce  good  seed. 
As  these  insects  are  invariably  destroyed  hy  man's  direct  or  indirect 
agency  in  appropriating  all  ground  for  himself,  the  plants  they  are 
specialized  for,  die  too,  and  as  each  region  is  under  peculiar  climatic 
condition  for  which  only  its  own  higher  plants  and  insects  are  fitted, 
when  not  interfered  with  by  man,  it  must  revert  to  a  primeval  desei*t  by 
their  destruction.  Of  this  action  large  parts  of  Australia  offer  typical 
examples  at  the  present  time,  as  Spain,  Arabia,  Bochara,  etc.,  did  in 
thepast» 

On  the  other  hand,  predominant  meat-eating  must  also  result  in 
the  final  deterioration  of  individual  man,  notwithstanding  its  most  in- 
Tigoratiug  and  stimulating  primary  effect  when  taken  in  irregular, 
more  or  leas  distant  periods,  and  to  a  moderate  extent  only.  There  is  a 
law  o£  nakure  according  to   which  the  function  of  any  organ,  etc.,  is  so 
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serioQsly  alFeotedbj  disnses  or  abuse,  that  it  may  lead  finally  to  the  sup- 
pression or  flach  modification  of  the  organ  as  to  render  it  incapable 
to  perform  its  aocastomed  action  with  the  original  or  requisite  ener^ry- 
Snch  a  fnnction  is  the  power  of  the  stomach  to  digest  simple  or  crade 
vegetable  f<K>d  containing  comparatively  little  or  no  nitrogenons  matter, 
which  demands  the  best  of  health  and  great  activity  of  this  organ  and 
its  allies  in  digestion. 

By  the  habitual  use  of  easily  soluble,  highly  nitrogenous  animal 
food  (i.e.,  rapidly  digestible  and  assimilable  for  an  unsophisticated 
stomach),  the  digestive  organs  become  "  lazy,"  contract  gradually  to 
the  size  habitually  demanded  by  the  concentrated  food,  lose  the  power 
of  expanding  to  accommodate  the  laiger  masses  of  proper  food  substances 
as  well  as  that  of  reducing  them  to  the  requisite  state  for  eztractii  g  the 
nourishing  parts,  and  become  dainty  and  delicate ;  more  and  more 
material,  perfectly  digested  and  assimilated  by  the  savage  or  semi- bar- 
barian man,  remains  unassimilated  and  is  expelled  as  waste,  acting  in  its 
passage  as  so  much  irritating,  weakening  lumber.  Thus,  finally,  life 
can  only  be  supported  on  the  most  carefully  selected  and  prepared  (t.e., 
already  semi-digested)  food,  and  becomes  a  burden  to  those  who  meant 
to  ease  and  extend  it. 

When  thus  a  people's  digestive  power  is  reduced,  the  result  of 
poverty,  famine,  drought,  etc.,  can  easily  be  predicted.  Under  conditions 
a  less  refined  person  or  people  could  have  survived  with  little  suffering, 
the  civilised  man  suffers  terribly  or  succumbs  to  starvation,  because  the 
meat-adapted  organs  are  no  longer  capable  of  assimilating  comparative- 
ly crude  vegetable  food. 

In  this  respect,  therefore,  the  insisting  of  Theosophy  upon  a  re- 
striction of  (or  even  abstinence  from)  meat-diet  is  highly  rational,  and 
every  member  will  do  well  to  try  and  wean  himself  gradually  as  mnch 
as  possible  from  it  and  become  accustomed  to  a  less  stimulating  veget- 
able fare,  provided  bin  bodily  health  and  employment  permit  this.  No 
one  in  Australia  knows  how  soon  he  may  be  called  apon  to  test  his 
capacity  practically,  and  his  life  will  depend  on  the  state  of  his  stomach, 
literally. 

What,  then,  is  pure  food  P 

Food,  vegetable  or  animal,  properly  prepared,  when  suited  to  the 
bodily  requirements,  the  exigencies  of  life  and  environmente,  and  adapt- 
ed to  the  constitution  of  each  individual  ;  and  as  free  as  posFible  under 
the  circumstances  from  unsuitable  admixtures,  such  as  dirt,  dast  and  raw 
organic  materials,  as  well  as  deleterious  or  irritating  stimulants  (acids, 
spices,  etc.,  in  excess).  Impure  food  is  that  with  opposite  qualities,  such 
as  raw  meat,  blood,  strongly  spiced  dishes,  and  notably  all  that  which 
has  become  exposed  to  dusty  atmosphere,  unless  re-heated  to  boiling 
temperatnre.  Gross  or  coarse  food  may  be  taken  to  be  that  which  is  not 
adapted  to  the  digestive  organs  or  the  taste  of  any  person,  no  matter 
what  it  be,  or  how  well  it  may  suit  another. 
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In  this  roBpeot,  especially  when  ander  the  mle  of  the  iron  law  of 
nsooBsitj,  it  wonld  be  well  for  Theosophists  always  to  remember  the 
diotam  of  a  great  initiate  of  the  past,  tn'js.,  that  to  the  pore  everything  is 
pure.  Besides  a  healthy,  or  fairly  healthy,  body  and  mind  is  well 
provided  to  resist  evil  inOuences  of  improper  admixtures  to  our  form  if 
not  too  glaring.  The  air  we  breathe,  the  water  we  drink,  are  swarming 
with  living  germs  and  dead  and  living  creatnres,  although  mostly  of 
miBroscGpical  size,  which  no  one  can'  help  imbibing  and  killing.  Is  size, 
then,  the  only  criterion  of  lawful  and  unlawful  killing  P  Surely  not,  but 
excess  of  number,  necessity  and  the  honest  motive  or  vicious  egotism  of 
the  slayer.  As  a  rule  (I  think)  for  safe  guidance  we  may  Hccept  this, 
that  whatever  strikes  any  person  as  wrong,  ia  wrong  and  a  sin  for  that 
person,  although  it  may  not  be  so  in  the  abstract. 

J.  G«  0.  Tbppib. 


VISIONS  OF  SWEDENBORG. 

[Concluded  from  p,   240.] 

THE  next  curious  experience  we  have  to  take  account  of  is  his  contem- 
poraneous  perception  of  the  fire  that  was  raging  at  Stockholm, 
and  seen  by  him  at  Gothenburg,  150  miles  distant.  It  seems  to  have 
occurred  19th  July,  1759.  In  this,  as  before,  we  had  perhaps  better  take 
Kant's  version  first,  and  then  refer  to  the  comments  on  it  by  M.  Matter. 
Kant  says : 

'*  It  was,  as  I  am  well  informed,  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1759 
[it  was  not  the  close  but  in  July]  that  M.  Swedenberg  [for  that  is  how 
Kant  misspells  it],  returning  from  England,  landed  in  the  afternoon  at 
Gkithenburg. 

"  That  very  evening,  he  was  invited  to  a  party  at  the  house  of  a 
merchant  of  that  city.  At  the  end  of  a  few  minutes,  lie  announced  with 
all  the  sig^s  of  consternation,  that  at  that  very  moment  an  alarming  fire 
had  broken  out  in  Stockholm,  in  the  SQdermalm  quarter. 

"  At  the  end  of  a  few  hours,  during  which  he  had  from  time  to 
time  left  the  room,  he  informed  the  company  of  these  two  things, — that 
the  fire  had  been  got  under,  and  at  what  point  it  stopped. 

"  That  very  evening  the  alarming  report  had  spread  through  the 
town,  and  on  the  following  day  it  was  known  over  the  whole  town. 
But  no  report  from  Stockholm  reached  Gothenburg  till  two  days  later, 
and  when  it  did  it  was  confirmatory  in  all  respects  of  the  description 
given  by  Swedenborg."     Kant's  works,  iii,  88. 

This  was  the  account  Kant  gave  of  the  affair  in  1766  in  his  '*  Dreams 
of  a  visionary  elncidated  by  the  dreams  of  metaphysics.  M.  Matter  says 
that  we  ought  here  to  note  the  style  in  which  the  lines  are  written.  The 
philosopher  appears  convinced  of  the  authenticity  of  the  fact  that  Swe- 
denborg bad  perception  of  the  fire  at  a  distance  of  50  leagues.    Tet  be 
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shows  a  kind  of  malioe  in  the  pamphlet  and  writes  as  if  be  were  at  a 
loBS  in  his  mind  to  know  precisely  what  he  ought  to  think. 

Two  years  later  we  find  Kant,  like  a  tme  philosopher,  still  trying 
to  (jet  to  the  bottom  of  it.  In  a  letter  to  his  brilliant  friend,  Made- 
moiselle  Charlotte  de  KnoUoch,  he  gives  free  scope  to  all  bis  doubts. 
The  new  version  is  very  strange,  much  more  copious  in  detail,  more 
precise  and  more  assertive,  as  he  reproduces  it  after  verification  in 
August  1768.     He  writes  thus  : 

*'  To  give  you,  my  dear  young  lady,  some  notion  (as  to  the  facnltieB 
of  Swedenborg]  of  what  all  the  public,  still  living,  can  attest,  and 
which  the  person  who  transmitted  it  to  me  can  verify  as  to  both  time 
and  place,  kindly  permit  me  to  convey  to  you  the  two  following  facts." 

The  first  was  touching  the  fire  at  Stockholm,  the  otber,  the  lost 
receipt  of  Madame  de  Marteville. 

*'  The  following  fact  appears  to  me  to  have  the  greatest  possible 
demonstrative  force  and  such  as  ought  to  cut  short  every  species  of 
doubt.  It  was  in  the  year  1756  (he  should  have  said  1759)  that  M. 
de  Swedenborg,  towards  the  close  of  September,  on  a  Saturday,  at  about 
four  in  the  evening,  returning  from  England,  landed  at  Oothenborg. 
M.  William  Cartel  invited  him  to  his  house  to  meet  some  fifteen  persons. 
At  six  in  the  evening,  M.  de  Swedenborg,  who  had  gone  out^  entered 
the  salon  pale  and  terrified,  and  told  them  that  at  that  very  instant 
a  fire  was  raging  at  Stockholm,  in  the  quarter  of  SOdermalm,  and  was 
spreading  with  great  violence  in  the  direction  of  his  own  house. 

"  He  was  g^atly  disquieted,  and  went  in  and  out  many  times. 
He  named  one  of  his  friends  whose  house  was  reduced  to  ashes»  and 
said  that  his  own  stood  in  imminent  danger. 

*^  At  eight  o'clock,  he  went  out  again,  and  on  his  return  said  with 
joy :  '  Thank  God,  the  fire  has  stopped  at  the  third  door  from  my  house.'  " 

It  may  probably  occur  to  some  few  of  our  readers  that  this  excel- 
lent and  all-benevolent  and  religious  old  gentleman  comported 
himself  on  this  occasion  very  much  as  many  highly  respectable  Christ- 
ians are  found  to  do  amongst  ourselves  to-day.  He  exhibited  a  profound 
concern  for  his  own  well-being  and  property,  with  a  most  remark- 
able resignation  to  the  ruinous  misfortunes  of  everybody  else  around 
him.  He  heartily  thanks  God  that  the  devastating  fire  had  mercifully 
stopped  short  at  the  third  door  from  his  own.  We  think  that  his  heart 
may  have  been  away  with  his  astral  body,  perhaps  in  some  of  the  celestial 
circles  far  remote,  for  there  is  no  sign  whatever  of  its  influencing  bim 
in  the  least  at  this  strange  event  in  Gothenburg.  In  the  flesh  before 
us,  his  pallid  consternation  turns  to  sudden  joy  when  the  ravening 
danger  stays  its  hand  at  three  doors  off.  "  Don't  eat  too  much,"  he  seems 
to  say  to  the  devooring  element. 

'*  Society  was  much  moved  at  the  news,  so  indeed  was  the  whole 
town.  That  very  evening  it  reached  the  ear  of  the  Governor.  On 
Sunday  morning  Swedenborg  was  sent   for  by  tbat  fonotionaxy,  and 
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being  interrogated  on   the  subject,  he  preoiaely   deaoribed  the  fire  over 
again — its  oomroenoement,  end  and  duration. 

"  During  the  same  daj  the  news  diffused  itself  throughout  the 
town,  all  the  more  because  the  Governor  had  given  it  his  attention,  and 
there  were  many  persons  anxious  about  their  property  in  Stockholm,  or 
about  their  friends'  charge.  Monday  eveniug  an  estafette  reached  Go- 
Ihenburg  that  had  been  despatched  from  Stockholm  on  business  when 
the  fire  had  begun.  These  letters  confirmed  all  that  has  been  given 
above. 

*'  On  Tuesday  morning  came  a  royal  courier  to  the  Governor  with 
a  report  npou  the  fire,  on  the  destraction  caused  by  it,  and  on  the  houses 
that  had  suffered,  and  all  tallied  minutely  with  what  Swedenborg*  had 
delivered  before.   In  fact,  the  fire  had  been  extinguished  in  eight  hours. 

^'  What  can  one  allege  against  the  authenticity  of  sach  an  event  ?  The 
friend  who  writes  to  me  has  examined  the  whole  matter,  not  only 
at  Stockholm  bat,  about  two  mouths  ago,  at  Gothenburg  as  well.  He 
is  acquainted  with  many  of  the  first  houses  there,  and  could  gather 
information  at  first  baud  from  the  whole  town  where  multitudes  of 
vritnesses  are  stili  living  who  had  had  ocular  demonstration  as  to  the 
facts,  seeing  how  short  a  time  has  elapsed  since  1756.*'  Here  again  Kant's 
date  is  wrong,  it  should  be  1759. 

Nobody  could  take  greater  pains  or  more  impartial,  than  Kant  did 
in  this  matter,  and  the  formal  conclusion  that  he  reached  was  entirely 
in  favour  of  its  actuality  and  truth.  His  own  wor'is  were,  ''  What  can 
be  objected  to  the  credibility  of  this  event  ? "  Wilkinson  gives  the 
distance  between  Gothenburg  and  Stockholm  as  being  300  miles,  not 
150.  Many  persons  attach  great  importance  to  geographical  questions, 
but  beyond  a  general  idea  of  the  outline  of  territories  and  of  the  great 
physical  featares  of  mountains,  rivers,  lakes,  &c.,  I  can  see  no  good 
at  all  in  the  facts  themselves.  They  surcharge  the  memory  without 
stocking  the  mind  with  a  single  idea.  What  does  it  matter  whether 
Stockholm  is  150  miles  or  double  that  number  from  Gothenburg ;  one 
does  as  well  as  the  other  in  relation  to  this  vision.  If  the  fire  be  oat 
of  sight  any  distance  is  sufficient.  What  is  oat  of  sight,  and  yet  seen, 
can  only  be  seen  mentally.  The  wonder  lies  simply  in  that,  and  all 
the  rest  is  nothing.  We  ought  to  free  ourselves  from  the  nonsense  of 
acquiring  superfluous  information.  What  is  superfluous  is  not  informa- 
tion at  all,  for  it  does  not  inform.  The  penny  philosophies,  as  Carlyle 
called  them,  of  our  day,  sterilize  the  human  intellect,  and  obstruct  it 
from  enquiring  into  matters  that  it  would  be  really  useful  to  understand. 

We  have  now  performed  our  proposed  task  in  giving  account  of 
these  three  carious  instances  of  Swedenborg's  other-world  sight,  as 
well  as  of  the  sight  of  things  in  this  world  that  other  men  see  not. 
Dr.  Garth  Wilkinson,  in  his  life  of  Swedenborg — a  book  instinct  with 
critical  insight  of  the  highest  order — makes  use  of  the  I'emarkable  phrnee 
(p.  3)  that"  it  is  the  world's  progress  under  Providence  which  has  brought 
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it  to  Swedenborg'sdoor."  Barring  the  silly  word  progress*  this  is  true. 
The  world  has  come  to  Swedenborg's  door  and  Swedenborg  is  a  man 
whose  works,  acts  and  thoughts  we  shall  all  have  to  take  mnoh  more 
accoaiit  of  in  the  future  than  men  have  done  in  the  past.  It  is  a  great 
mental  and  spiritaal  entity  that  we  have  to  deal  with  in  him.  He  has 
left  his  mark  on  science,  and  that  has  been  acknowledged  to  a  consider- 
able degree,  but  the  metaphysic  and  theology  of  the  man  have  yet  to 
be  handled  and  profoundly  harmonized.  Very  unfortunately,  Wilkinson 
who  has  done  so  much  for  the  theological  views,  has  a  rooted  preju- 
dice and  contempt  for  metaphysic.  He  lets  no  opportunity  pass  of 
disparaging  it ;  he  sneers  ever  at  "  subject  snd  object "  and  all  such  words 
Eointean,  an  distinctions  almost  beneath  contempt.  He  seems  to  think 
that  a  man  discoursing  upon  such  topics,  "  turns  the  tables  upon  his 
maker"  (p.  254).  The  curious  part  is  that,  with  all  this  he  shows  that 
he  has  been  a  deep  student  of  Coleridge,  and  coolly  plagiarises  him — 
not  conscious  that  he  is  doing  so.  This  no  doubt  arises  from  thorongh 
assimilation  and  nothing  else,  for  Wilkinson  is  a  man  under  no  necessity 
to  plagiarise  at  all  from  any  one.  But  it  is  a  pity  that  when  he  has 
assimilated  metaphysic  he  should  abuse  the  subject  and  disparage  its 
nature.  His  is  not  the  first  case,  however,  by  a  long  way,  in  history »  in 
which  a  great  man  has  proved  himself  to  be  inconsistent. 

This  reminds  one  of  Swedenborg's  discoveries  that  the  Dutch 
are  a  boorish  and  barbarous  people  and  yet  God  has  blessed  them  with 
a  most  fertile  soil,  because  Holland  is  a  republic,  which  is  much  more 
acceptable  to  God  (p.  36)  than  an  absolute  monarchy.  Men  are  slaves 
who  pay  worship  to  a  man  ;  and  in  monarchies  they  are  taught  this, 
and  80  are  educated  in  dissimulation.  In  his  beautiful  boorish  republic, 
the  lowest  think  themselves  equal  to  kings  and  emperors.  If  you 
analyse  this  it  makes  self-abasement  inferior  to  self-assumption.  He 
backs  his  history  up  out  of  the  history  of  Rome.  Rome,  the  predaceous; 
and  you  would  think  that  the  Gospel  tidings  had  never  reached  his 
ears.  It  is  thus  we  all  do  in  our  theories,  throw  one  against  the  other,  as 
Moses  did  the  Tables  of  the  Law,  descending  from  the  mount.  Certainly 
a  republic  like  the  Jewish  theocracy,  with  a  referable  Shekinah 
brooding  over  its  ark,  had  man  been  equal  to  it,  was  better  than  a 
monarchy,  by  as  much  as  God  is  better  than  man.  But  nothing  can 
make  a  democracy  good,  for  Government  means  having  a  head  to 
direct  things,  and  democracy  means  no  head  to  direct  them,  and 
where  the  lowest  thinks  himself  equal  to  a  king,  and  so  admits  of  no  head 
— having  lost  his  own*  Democracy  depends  on  the  word  liberty  being 
made  so  elastic  as  to  stretch,  stretch,  nntil  it  reaches  to  quite  nonsense- 
Having  exhibi t^ed  a  few  of  Swedenborg's  extraordinary  visions, 
I  have  touched  on  two  human  inconsistencies  ;  one,  of  Swedenborg's 
own,  and  the  other,  that  of  his  really  distinguished  biogropher,  who 
says  in  the  first  paare  of  his  book  that   he  is  not   a  Swedenboririan.     To 

*  Why  silly  ?    Has  the  world  made  no  progress  during  the  past  oeotnries  P 

Sd,  Note. 
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this  I  say,  if  WiUdnBon  is  not,  nobodj  is.  Ldt  as  torn  now  to 
that  wonderful  book,  the  '*  Universal  Theology  "  of  Swedenborg,  of  850 
or  more  8to  pages,  and  oonsider  whether  it  be  at  all  possible  to  pin  onr 
iuth  strictly  down  upon  that,  as  if  we  had  foand  the  philosopher's  stone, 
the  Elixir  of  Life  in  this  world,  and  the  key  to  the  narrow  gate  that 
conveys  free  access  to  the  next.  His  own  genins  shnt  him  into  tempo- 
wry  oblivion,  says  Wilkinson,  very  happily  (p.  58),  but  that  now  Provi- 
dence has  brought  the  world  round  to  his  door,  so  we  shall  have  to  study 
this  '^  Universal  Theology  "  of  his  to  know  precisely  where  to  place  it. 
I  Uiink  clearly  it  is  not  all  to  be  accepted  as  Gospel  truth.  Bat  as 
symbolism  contains  the  secret  of  the  universe  for  those  who  can  pene- 
trate the  cypher,  Swedenborg's  writings  will  perhaps  be  found,  when 
thoroughly  digested ( Arcana  Gelestia,  Apocalypse  and  Universal  Theolo- 
gy), the  best  basis  possible  on  which  to  develope  a  scheme  of  universal 
symbolism,  a  thing  long  wanting  to  be  done,  but  one  that  must  be 
held  in  abeyance  till  a  scribe  come  by  who  can  do  it. 

C.  A.  Ward. 


GOPALA  TAPANI  UPANISHAD. 
PART  I. 

lOoncluded  from  p,  219.] 

15.  There  is  this  sloka.   Ohanting  in  regular  order,  Elim  Krishndya, 

Oovinddya,  Oopi-Janavallahhdya  and  8vdhd  (Brihatghana 
Sydma)  ;  he  who  repeats  this  once,  immediately  attains  unto 
the  path  (of  Krishna)  and  none  other  (no  lower  path). 

Na.  The  word  in  the  text  for  Svdhd  is  Brihatghana.  Sydma 
means  darkness,  i.e.,  Mdydy  the  seed  of  Sanudra. 

*' Attains  unto  the  path  (of  Krishna).  *'  Thus  it  is  said  of  Krishna- 
Ihaktas:^^^  Those  who  are  devoted  to  Krishna,  always  remember  him, — 
in  sleep  as  well  as  when  they  wake  from  it.  When  separated  from  this 
mortal  coil,  they,  like  the  oblation  thrown  with  Mantra  into  the  fire, 
enter  Kriahna-" 

Vi.  To  him  who  chants  this  Mantra  there  is  no  place  in  the 
Ohandramandala  (Pitriloka). 

Ap.  "  Path :  "  the  path  of  light  (Arohirddimdrga) .  He  who  chants 
this  Mantra  reaches  the  Brahmaloka  by  the  path  of  light.  This  chapter 
deals  with  Krama  Muktit  or  the  attainment  of  salvation  by  degrees. 

16.  Worship  to  him  is' devotion  (BhakH) ;  t.e.,  not  being  attached 

to  the  objects  of  this  world  and  those  of  the  next,  directing 
the  mind  to  him.     This  is  called  '  Naiahkarmya.* 

[  Naishkarmya^  literally  means  'being  devoid  of  action/] 

Na.  "  Natahkarmya  " = Sannydsa. 

Vi.  *'  Nai$hkarmya  "  =  Jndna. 
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17.  That  Erishtia  whom  the  wise  worship  in  several  ways,  pro- 

pitiate that  Gbvinda  by  many  methods.    The  Lord  of  Qopi- 
jana  supports  these  worlds. 

Na.  "  The  wise/'  i.6.,  Yipras  or  Br&hmanas.  This  shows  that  Br&h- 
manas  are  theohief  Devotees  of  EIrishna.  The  Bhagavad  Git4,  Chap.  IX., 
verse  32,  says  :  "  They  who  take  refopfe  with  me,  0  P&rtha,  thongh.  of 
the  womb  of  sin,  women,  Yai^yas,  even  S'iidras,  they  also  tread  the 
highest  path.  How  mach  rather  holy  Br&hmanas  and  devoted  Boyal 
saints." 

"  Worship  :*'  the  wise  worship  Krishna  by  sacrifices,  vows,  penan- 
ces, gifts,  &o.  It  is  said  "  That  they  are  ever  uttering  the  word  Oovinda ; 
while  bathing,  doing  Japa,  or  meditating — whatever  be  their  occupation 
on  the  physical  plane,  their  mind  is  always  centred  in  *  Govinda'  of 
whom  they  ever  keep  thinking  and  whose  hallowed  name  they  ever  keep 
attering." 

Vi.  The  '*  many  methods"  are  hearing,  nttering  (Uis  name)  re- 
membering, worshipping  His  feet,  prostrating,  adoring,  serving,  befriend- 
ing, offering  one's  own  Self,  &c.  "  Supports  these  worlds  :  "  there 
are  several,  rather,  innumerable  crores  of  Brahm&ndas,  all  of  which  he 
protects. 

18.  He  who  is  the  potential  seed  created  the  universe  by  (holding) 

Mdyd  (8vdhdy 

Na.  He  made  the  universe  of  name  and  form.  The  Git&  says  : — 
(XIV.  3)    "  My  womb  is  mighty  Brahman  ;  in  that  I  place  the  germ." 

7i'.  This  refers  to  the  manifestation  of  the  universe  at  the  time  of 
creation.  "  Potential  seed  :"  the  reflection  of  his  Ohit  on  Mdyd  is  spoken 
of  as  the  seed.  The  6roti  says  (Br.  Up.  11. 6, 19) :  "  The  Lord  with  his 
Mdyds  shinee  as  many." 

19.  Just  as  air  which  is  one  becomes,  on  entering  the  world,  five- 

fold in  each  body,  so  Krishna,   though   he   is  one,  by  the 
word  shines  as  five-divisioned  for  the  good  of  the  universe. 

Na.  "  Air.. .five-fold  in  each  body  :"  the  five  forms  in  which  Air 
functions  in  each  body  are  Prdna^  Apdna^  Vydna^  Uddna  and  Samdna. 

Ft.  In  order  to  enable  his  devotees  to  worship  him  all  the  more 
easily,  the  Lord  shines  five-fold  through  the  syllables  of  the  *'  Gk>p&la 
vidya." 

This  is  illustrated  by  the  instance  of  VAyu^  which  is  originally  one 
but  manifests  as  five«     *'  Universe,"  Brahmftnda. 

20.  They  said,  "  Please  explain  (to  us  how  we  should)  worship  the 

supreme  Self — Gx)vinda,  the  supporter  of  all." 
Ft.     ''  They  :"  Sanaka  and  other  Bishis. 

Ap,  "  Ezplain...all :  "  please  explain  to  us  the  method  which  we 
are  to  adopt  in  worshipping  Saguna  Brahman. 
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21.  Brahmi  (Brahm&  or  Br&hmana  mean  (be  same)  replied.  ''  It 
is  his  seat  which  is  made  of  the  eight-petaled  golden  lotns  ; 
in  the  oentral  space  thereof  (describe)  a  figure  of  six  angles  ; 
and  within  that  inscribe  the  first  letter  (glamn)  which  is  the 
seed  of  all.  Then  write  '  Krlshn&ya  Namah/  prefixed  with 
Klim ;  write  the  Ananga  Gayati^i  as  the  rale  ordains  ;  and 
after  inserting  the  Mantra  in  the  Bhunvamdalay  worship  this 
with  meditation  and  UpachdraSj  (and  think  that  it  is)  in 
twilight  snrronnded  by  groups  represented  by  Anga,  V&sn- 
deva,  &c,i  Bnkmini,  &c.,  his  own  SdktiSj  Indra,  &o.,  Vasudeva, 
Ac.,  P&rtha,  &o,,  and  Nidhi.  By  this  one  attains  every  thing, 
attains  every  thing. 

Na.  "  Seat ;  "  PHha.  *'  Then  write  Erishn&ya  Namah  prefixed 
with  Klim-"  Write  one  letter  in  each  of  the  six  comers.  "  Write  the 
Ananga  Owyatri  ;**  it  rans  as  follows : — ^  Kdmadetdya  vidmdhe,  Fushpa- 
hdndya  dhimahi,  Tannonangah  prachodaydt.'  These  twenty-fonr  letters 
should  be  written  three  in  each  petal  in  order.  **  The  Mantra ;''  the 
Oop&la  Mantra  "  Meditation"  includes  praising  also  ;  Upachd/ra^  service 
done  and  attention  paid  in  several  ways.  There  are  six  sets  of 
UpachSras,— 38,  16, 12,  10,  7  and  5. 

(1)  "  Anga  group :  Angas  are  five  in  number  ;  they  are  worship- 
ped in  the  South-East,ftc.,  of  the  Yantra, 

(2)  "  y&sudeva  group"  consists  of  the  four  VyHhas  of  Vishnu, 
vis,i  Vd^ideva,  Sankarshana,  Aniruddha  and  Pradyumna.  These  should 
be  worshipped  at  the  root  of  the  Ohakraj  with  their  respective  SaJetis 
who  are  Sdnti,  Sri,  Sarawatt^  and  Bati, 

(3)  "  Bukmint"  represents  the  eight  female  deities  of  Bukmini, 
Satyi,  Nagnajitt,  Snnand&,  Mitravind&,  Salakshamft,  Bitan&kshi,  and 
Suftm. 

(4)  "  Saktis :"  these  are  nine  in  number — Vimald,  UtkarsTiamf 
Jndnd,  Kriyd^  Yogdj  Prahni,  Satyd,  fidnd^  Anugrahd,  These  S'&ktis  as 
also  Bukmini,  &c.,  are  worshipped  at  the  centre  of  the  Chakra, 

(5  &  6)  "  Indra,  Ac. :''  this  group  consists  of  Indra  and  other  Deva- 
t&s,  the  eight  Dt^-elephants  (the  elephants  which  stand  at  the  eight 
oomers  of  the  globe  as  the  vehicles  of  Indra  and  others),  and  Vajra 
and  other  weapons  peculiar  to  the  Devat&s. 

The  Devat&s  refeiTed  to  above  are  Indra,  Agni,  Yama,  Bakshas, 
Varuna,  Pavana,  Yidhu,  I^&na,  N%a  in  the  lower  regions,  and 
Pit&maha  in  the  upper  regions.  Their  respective  weapons  are  Fq;Va, 
Saktif  Banday  AH,  Pd^a,  Ankusa,  Oadd,  Sula,  Ohakra,  and  Padma.  These 
are  worshipped  outside  the  Ohahra,  The  eight  comer-elephants  are — 
AirdA9aiay  PundartAay  Vdmana,  Kwmuda,  Anjana,  Ptuhpadanda^  Sdrva- 
hhawna,  and  Stipratiko'  These  are  located  in  the  eight  comers  of  the 
globe,  East,  Sdc 

(7)     "  Vasudeva,  ^.,"    stands    for  the   eight  beings — Vasudeva, 
Devakty   Nandagopa,   Tated&,  Balabhadra,  Sabhadrikft,    Oopas    and 
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Goptsi  and  Gbyinda.    These  are  worshipped  at  the  top  of  the  ei^ht 
petals. 

(8)  *'P&rtha,  <fcc./'  signifies  the  five  P&ndavas  (Yndhishtira,  Bhizna, 
Arjuna,  Naknla  and  Sahadeva)  S&tjaki,  JHyanta,  and  Vidnra. 

In  place  of  "  P&rthai  &c.,"  Ke^Y&ch4rya  substitutes  ''  Mand&ra," 
which  refers  to  the  five  heavenly  trees.  Manddra^  Santdna,  Pdrijdta^ 
KaJpadruma^  and  Harichandana.  These  trees  which  yield  all  that  is 
desired  and  satisfy  all  wants  should  be  worshipped  outside  the  GhaJora. 

(9)  '*  Nidkif*^  i.e.,  the  uine  treasures — Mahdpadma,  Padma,  oankha, 
Makara,  KachchapOy  Muhunda,  Kunda,  NUa^  and  Kharva^  which  are  to  be 
worshipped  in  the  eight  comers ;  the  ninth  treasure  also  is  worshipped 
at  the  eighth  comer. 

Of  the  groups   spoken  of  above,  Anga Nidhij  it  is  only  a  few 

that  recognize  all  these ;  others  take  only  9,  7,  5,  3  or  according  to  their 
particular  following.  The  Tautra  should  be  drawn  as  traditionally 
instructed  by  the  Ouru. 


"  Attains  every  thing :"  the  repetition  of  this  finishing  clause  indi- 
cates the  end  of  this  sub-chapter. 

The  worship  and  meditation  of  Elrishna  should  be  practised  thus: — 
The  Mantra  should  be  chanted  twenty-thousand  times.  This  is 
Japa.  Again  it  should  be  repeated  five  lacs  of  times.  This  is  Pwrad- 
clMTona ;  Homa  (sacrifice  on  fire)  should  be  performed  one-tenth  the 
number  of  times  ;  the  same  number  of  Tarpofnas  (offerings  of  TUa  and 
rioe  with  water)  should  be  made ;  Brfthmanas  should  be  fed  to  the  extent 
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of  one-teath  of  that  nnmber ;  one-tenth  of  that  nnmber  of  times  M&rjana 
(sprinkling  of  water)  slionld  be  done. 

There  are  five  Mudrds,  each  having  different  characteristics,  which 
are  to  be  observed.  They  are  Venu^  SHoatsa,  Kaustuhha^  VanawM&y 
andBftloa. 

Ft.  This  Yanira  can  be  drawn  in  sandal  paste.  In  three  of  the 
six  comers  of  the  Yantra^  viz.^  Bast,  North-West  and  North,  {Srim) 
shonld  be  inserted.  In  the  Sonth-East,  West  and  North-East  comers 
(JJrIm)  should  be  inserted. 

'*  Ananga  (Hjatri'*  consists  of  48  letters ;  six  of  which  should  be 
inserted  in  each  petal  in  order.  It  reads  thus  :  Kdma-devdyay  Sarvaja" 
napriydya^  Sarvojana  Samimohandyaj  Jvakty  Jvala  prajvala  prajvala  sarva 
j(ma$ya  hridayam  mevcJamkuru  kwru  avdhd. 

"  Bh(imandala  "  is  the  four-angled  figure.  He  has  drawn  the  differ- 
ence between  Pujd  Yantra  (figure  for  external  worship),  and  Dhd/rana- 
yaitt6ra  (figure  for  wearing).  "  Anga:'*  the  heart,  the  head,  Sikhd  (tuft 
of  hair  on  the  head),  Kavacha  (armour),  Neira  (eyes)  and  Astra  (weapon). 

"Vftsudeva,  &o.  :"pthe  four  Vyiikas  of  Vishnu,  in  the  four  directions, 
with  their  respective  Sdktie  (Sdnti^  Sri,  Sarasvait  and  Bai{)  in  the 
Sonth-East  and  other  comers.  "  Bukmini,  &g.,  "  Krishna's  own  energies 
which  are  eight  in  number  are  each  worshipped  in  one  of  the  petals. 

"Upaoh&ras:"  8hod(Uopachd/ra  pt^jd  is  here  meant;  that  set  of 
wpaehdnu  which  consists  of  16  parts  or  forms  of  service  to  God. 

Ap.  ''  y&sudeva :"  represents  the  four  VyHhas  of  God.  "  Bukmint, 
fe.f"  are  his  energies. 

"  Nanda,  te.,"  are  the  Oopda* 

"  Yasudeva,  &o."    are  his  relatives* 

"  F&rtha,  &a,"  are  his  students. 

This  is  the  Saguna  worship  of  Krishna  performed  with  Ohakra, 
Ssc    This  does  not  apply  to  nirguna  pdjd, 

22.  There  are  these  verses :  The  one  self  controlled  omnipresent 
Krishna  is  to  be  praised.  Though  one,  he  shines  as  many. 
Locating  him  in  the  yantra,  the  wise  who  worship  him,  attain 
eternal  bliss,  and  not  others. 

No.  ''  Self -controlled  : "  Va^i,  everything,  \a  under  his  control. 
"  Shines  as  many  : "  like  the  moon  in  different  waters  ;  like  the  ether  in 
different  pots.  The  worship  of  the  Yomtra  is  detailed  in  the  Nrisimha 
T&paui  and  the  Bama  T4pani  Upanishads. 

Vi,    Mantras  also  confirm  what  has  been  said  about  the  Ycmbra. 

''One:*' devoid  of  the  three  kinds  of  difference,  z^is,,  Sajatiya  (in 
its  own  species),  vijdtiya  (of  different  species)  and  Svagata  (in  itself)* 

"  Omnipresent :  "  in  space,  in  time,  and  in  all  thingfs.  *'  Krishna :" 
bliss.  He  is  praised  even  by  Brahm&  and  others.  He  manifests  Himself 
as  five  for  proteoting  the  universe,  Jbo* 
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23.  The  eternal  of  all   eternals,  tbe  conscionsneflB  of  all  oonsoioaB- 

Dess,  He,   tbongh  one,    aooomplishes   all   (human)  objects. 

Locatin>ir  Him  in  the  Tanira  the  Br&hmanas  who  worship 

Him,  attain  the  highest  dominion,  not  others. 

Na.     "  Eternals : "    ether,     <fec      ''  Conscionsness :"     mind,     Ac., 

"  Of  all '' refers   to  the   souls,  '^BdLhmanas:    Vipra;  it  indicates    that 

Br&hmanas  are  the  chief  worshippers.    The  Vaidika  path  is  thus  alladed 

to,  which  is  not  open  to  women,  Sndras,  &g. 

Ap.  '*  Human  objects  :'*  Moksha.    The  first  part  of  the  verse.  "The 

eternal obj  ect s,"   applies  to  Nirguna  Brahman,  and  the  second  part 

to  S'aguna  Brahman  :  Krishna  is  dearly  spoken  of  in  both  the  aspects. 

24.  To  them  who  ever   worship  this   supreme  abode  of  Elrishna 

devotedly  and  disinterestedly,  that  manifestation  of  gopa 
(Krishna)  eagerly  appears  at  once. 

Vi,     Krishna  shows  himself  to  the  devotee  without  delay. 

Ap*  The  devotee  who  worships  Krishna  with  the  five-divisioned 
Mantra,  without  expecting  any  worldly  reward,  need  not  pass  through' 
the  long  course  of  purification  of  mind,  &c.,  S'ri  Krishna  initiates  him  in 
the  trnth  of  the  Mdhdvdkyas  and  confers  the  knowledge  of  Nirgnna 
Brahman.     Thus  the  devotee  will  attain  salvation  gradually. 

25.  He  who  created  Brahm&  first.  He  (Krishna)  who  imported  the 

Yidy^s  to  Him  (Brahm&),  He  who  is  the  God,  the  enlightener 
of  the  thoDgbt  of  the  Self,  Him  should  the  seeker  of  Balvati<Hi 
approach. 

Na.    He  is  known  by  the  last  mental  modification  (OharamaioriitH). 

Vi.     **Vidyas,"— Vedas. 

Ap.  ^* Kxiahn^,:"  Mahdvishnu.  ''Imported,'' — He  instilled  in  him 
the  Nirguna  Brahma  vidjrft.     He  is  known  by  such  knowledge. 

26.  To  him  who  repeats   this  five-divisioned   Mantra  of  Gcvinda 

with  Om,  to  him  alone  He  manifests  His  Self.  Therefore 
one  desirous  of  liberation  should  repeat  (this  Mantra)  to 
attain  everlasting  peace. 

Na.  The  same  Mantra  is  given  in  another  form.  The  syllable  om 
should  be  prefixed  to  each  of  the  five  divisions  of  the  Mantra,  vie:  **  Om 
Klim  Kriehndyay  Om  Oovinddyaj  Om  Oop^anavaUahhAya^  Om  Svdhd^  Om.** 
The  resalt  is  salvation  as  well  as  wordly  attainments ;  for  it  is  said 
that  '^  He  who  is  the  bestower  of  salvation  grants  to  His  devotee  the  de- 
sired objects,  vis;.,  good  formation  of  body,  health,  wealth  and  enjoy- 
ments. " 

Vi.    The  same  Mantra  with  the*addition  of  Om  to  each  part. 
Ap.    Krishna  manifests  His  self  through  S'ravana,  Manana,  isc., 
to  those  who  simply  repeat  the  Mantra. 

27.  Besides  this  five-divisioned  Mantra    there  are  several  other 

Mantras  of  Govinda  for  men,  saoh  as  the  ten-syllabled  one; 
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these  are  also,  according  to  rules,  practised  by  Indras  and 
others  who  are  desirous  of  prosperity. 

Ka,  "  According  to  rules : "  with  Ny&sa,  &c.  There  are  numberless 
other  Mantras  besides  the  five-divisioned  one.  ''The  ten-syllabled 
Mantra:"  Prayoga  for  this  Mantra  is  as  follows  : — It  should  be  chanted 
40,000  times  at  the  top  of  a  mountain,  or  on  the  bank  of  a  river,  at 
the  root  of  the  Bilva-tree,  or  in  water,  in  a  tank,  or  in  a  cow-pen, 
in  a  Vishnu  temple,  or  at  the  root  of  the  Aivatha  tree,  or  on  the 
sea-shore.  We  have  already  stated  that  the  eighteen -syllabled 
Mantra  should  be  repeated  20,000  times.  During  the  time  a  person 
practiBes  this  Mantra  he  should  live  on  any  of  the  following :  viz,, 
aaka  (leaves),  root,  fruit,  milk  or  curd  of  a  cow,  Bhaiksha  (food 
got  by  b^;ging),  flour,  or  any  transformation  of  milk.  PuraSchiirana 
of  the  Mantra  ten  lacs  of  times ;  one-tenth  of  the  number  for  Homa, 
one-tenth  of  this  number  for  Tarpana,  and  again,  one-tenth  of  this  num- 
ber for  feeding  Brahmanas.  The  commentator  next  gives  the  six- 
syllabled  Mantra,  the  sixteen -syllabled,  the  twenty- two-syllabled,  the 
eight-syllabled,  and  the  one-syllabled  Mantra,  wi(J^  the  names  of  their 
Rishis  and  other  particulars. 

Ap.     The  ten-syllabled  Mantra  is  Srtm  KUm  Om  Namo  Ndrdyandya, 

28.  Thus  they  (the  Bishis)  asked :  "  Please  teach  us  by  your  words 

the  real  meaning  of  this  Mantra  and  Brdhmana  replied  : 
**  Ever  mediated  by  me  he  awoke  at  the  end  of  ParArdha  and 
appeared  to  me  in  the  form  of  a  Gopa. 

Na.  *^Pardrdha:"  the  fiftieth  year  of  Brahm&. 

^  Awoke,"  he  thought  of  me  that  I  was  ever  meditating  on  him. 
'  Form  of  a  Oopa :"  it  is  meant  that  this  is  the  eternal  form  of  the  Lord. 

VL     He  rose  from  his  Yoganiddl. 

Ap,  Brahm&  says  that  at  the  end  of  the  repetition  of  the  five-divi- 
sioned  Mantra  when  he  was  performing  Brahma  Vajna  {yajna  or  sacri- 
fice to  please  or  propitiate  Brahman)  God  appeared  auto  him. 

29.  Then  while  prostrated  before  Him,  He  with  a  good  heart  gave 

me,  for  the  sake  of  creating,  the  eigh teen-syllabled  Mantra 
which  is  His  own  nature,  and  disappeared.  In  course  of 
time  there  arose  in  my  mind  the  desire  for  creating.  From 
those  (18)  syllables  (of  the  Mantra)  He  made  me  understand 
all  about  the  future  of  the  universe  and  all  that  it  would 
contain. 

Na.  '*  Good  heart :"  compassionate  heart.  **  His  own  nature :" 
Krishna  himself.  It  is  said  that  *'one  should  think  in  one's  own  self 
tbat  the  Deity,  Guru  and  the  Mantra  are  identical  with  each  other. ^ 

Ap.  This  verse  refers  to  the  creation  of  the  fourteen  worlds,  &c. 

30.  From  ether,  water ;  from  water,  earth  ;  from  that,  fire ;  from 

a  drop  of  water,  the  moon  ;  from  the  union  of  these,  the  sun; 
thus  from  the  word  El^m  I  created.  From  the  word  Krishna, 
SkMk ;  from  AkdSa^  Vdyu ;  from  the  next  word  (Govinda), 
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the  divine  vidyde ;  from  the  oext  (Qopijanavallabha),  men 
and  women,  &c.  (from  the  last; word,  8vdhd)y  the  whole  world. 

Na,  The  order  of  creation  is  to  be  taken  here  according  ta  the 
S'ratis, — ^first  ether  ;  from  it,  air ;  and  so  on.  From  KUm,  air,  water^ 
fire,  the  snn  and  the  moon.     From  Krishna,  the  senses,  ear,  Ac- 

«  Air  :**  Pr&na,  Ac.  "The  divine  Vidy&s,"  the  fourteen  Vidy&s,  Vedae. 
"  Men  and  women  <&o  ,"  all  the  fonr  kindsof  living  creations  bom  of  the 
womb,  egg,  sweat  and  earth.  "  The  whole  " :  all,  t.a.,  all  the  world. 
The  last  word  is  repeated  to  show  that  the  chapter  is  nearing  its  close. 

Vu  "  From  the  word  Klim  :"  from  ha,  water ;  Za,  earth  ;  /,  fire  ; 
from  Bindn  (the  dot),  the  moon  ;  from  the  nnion  of  all  these,  the  sun ; 
from  Krishna,  ether ;  f^om  the  Ghtt  A'k^sa,  air,  i.e.,  SahdardH, 

31.  By  the  worship  of  this  alone  Chandradhvaja  (a  king),  knowing 

his  Self  to  be  free  from  confusion,  repeated  the  Mantra  with 
Om,  and  became  free  from  attachments  (bondage). 

Na*  "  Free  from  confusion :"  free  from  false  knowledge ;  knowing 
that  the  Self  is  ever  pure  and  untainted.  ''  Became  free  from  attach- 
ments :"  crossed  the  Sams&ra. 

Vi.  **  Chandradhvaja :"  the  crescent-headed,  i.e.,  diva.  By  chanting 
this  Mantra  S'iva  attained  Param&tman  directly. 

32.  This  is  the  supreme  abode  of  Vishnu  which  the  wise  ever  see 

and  which   is  radiant  and  all  pervading.     Therefore  one 
should  repeat  it,  one  should  repeat  it. 
The  repetition  of  the  last  words  of  the  verse  shows  the  end  of  the 
chapter. 

33.  On  this  some  say  that  from  the  first  division  of  His  (EIrishna's) 

arose  the  earth ;  from  the  second  division,  water  ;  from  the 
third,  fire  ;  from  the  fourth,  Vdyu ;  and  from  the  last  ether. 
Thus,  to  attain  salvation  one  should  always  repeat  the 
Mantra  of  Vishnu,  together  with  the  five  Vydhritxs, 

Na.  "Some:"  some  A'charyas.  "The  five  Vy&hritis "  are  BM, 
Bhuvah,  Suvah,  Mahahy  Janah  ;  to  which  correspond  the  five  parts  of 
the  Mantra,  or  the  Vydhritis  may  also  be  taken  to  mean  the  five  Mahd- 
hhdtas. 

34.  In  this  there  are  some  songs.     From  His  first  part  the  earth 

arose ;  from  the  second,  water ;  from  the  third,  light ;  from 
the  fonrth,  air ;  and  from  the  fifth,  ether.  One  should  prac- 
tise this  Mantra  alone.  Chandradhvaja  attained  the  su- 
preme and  eternal  abode  of  Vishnu. 

Na,  One  should  repeat  this  eighteen-syllabled  Mantra  and  none 
else.  The  S'ruti  (Mund.  Up.  2,  2, 5)  says  :  "  Give  up  all  other  speeches 
(words)." 

35.  Therefore  the  five-divisoned  Mantra  which  is  pure,  free  from 

impurity,  devoid  of  sorrow,  greediness  and  attachment  is  by 
itself  Vasudeva ;  except  Him  there  is  nothing. 
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Vi.  "  Pure  "  VUuddha ;  of  the  Gkitjyotis.  "  Impurity,"  of  Avidyd. 
**  Sorrow :  "  pain  of  mind  and  misery. 

Ap,  The  five-diTisioned  Mantra  here  indicates  the  sapreme  ahode 
well  known  to  Mahdvakyas^  mz.^  **  Thou  art  That,"  which  has  both  a 
Sagnna  and  a  Nirguna  aspect,  as  characterized  by  the  words,  pure, 
&0.  Yasudeva  has  also  the  tveo  aspects  of  Saguna  and  Nirguna.  It 
may  be  objected  here  that  because  the  transcendental  sentences,  '*  Thou 
art  That,"  ^c.,  refer  only  to  Nirguna,  they  cannot  be  taken  here  to 
meftn  V&sude^a  in  both  the  aspects.  To  this  the  answer  follows :  There 
ean  be  no  such  objection,  for  the  word  '  That,'  in  the  transcendental 
phrase  quoted  above,  has  two  meanings  ;  one  Vdchydrtha,  direct  mean- 
ing, and  the  other  Lakshydrtha,  indirect  meaning.  The  former  meaning 
concerns  those  who  are  about  to  attain  salvation  immediately,  and  the 
other  is  for  those  who  are  to  attain  salvation  by  degrees  of  gradual  devel- 
opment.    Hence  that  indicates  both  Nirguna  and  Saguna. 

36.  GK>vinda  who  is  8at,  Ohit  and  BlisSy  who  is  the  five-divisioned 

Mantra,  who  is  seated  at  the  root  of  the  divine  tree  in  Brin- 
d&vana;  Him  alone,  with  the  hosts  of  G-ods,  do  I  always 
please  with  supreme  praises. 

Na.     "  Hosts  of  Gods :  "  49  Gods. 

Ft.     Thus  6rahm&  said. 

Ap.     **  Supreme  praises  "  as  described  in  the  Ved&ntas. 

37.  ^  Om.  Adoration  to  Vi^var^pa,  the  cause  of  protection,  and  the 

end  of  the  Universe,  the  Lord  of  the  Universe,  and  Universe 
itself.     Adoration  again  to  Govinda. 

'*  Adoration  to  Vijn&narilpa,  the  flapreroe  Bliss,  Krisnna  the  Lord  of 
Gopfs,  Adoration  to  Govinda. 

^  Adoration  to  the  lotas-eyed  ;  adoration  to  Him  with  lotus-gar- 
lands ;  adoration  to  the  lotus -navel  led  ;  adoration  to  the 
husband  of  Lakshmf. 

"  Adoration  to  Govinda  who  is  adorned  with  peacock  feathers,  who 
is  beautiful,  whose  intelligence  is  unobstructed,  who  is  the 
swan  to  the  mind  of  His  wife  (Lakshmi). 

"  Adoration  to  the  charioteer  of  Arjuna,  the  destroyer  of  Kamsa's 
race,  the  vanquisher  of  Ke^i  and  Gh&nilra,  who  is  worshipped 
by  Him  of  the  bull-flag  (t.e.,  Siva). 

"  Adoration  to  Him  who  plays  on  the  Venn  (flute),  Gopala  the  de- 
stroyer of  the  serpent ;  to  Him  who  walked  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Kalind,  who  wears  surging  ear-riegs. 

'*  Adoration  to  the  sweet  object  of  the  eyes  of  cowherdesses,  to  the 
dancer,  the  protector  of  refugees  ;  adoration  to  Krishna. 

''  Adoration  to  the  Destroyer  of  sins,  the  uplifter  of  the  Govardhana 
mountain,  who  is  Death  to  the  life  of  PtUand,  the  extin- 
guisher of  the  life  of  Trindvarta, 

**  Adoration  to  Him  who  is   without  parts,    who  is  free  fron^  coq« 
6 
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fusion,  pore ;  to  Him  who  is  the  enemy  of  imparity,   who 
isnon-daal,  isfreat ;  adoration  to  SM  Krishna. 

*'  Be  thon  pleased,  0  higheH  Bliss !  Be  Thoa  pleased,  0  supreme 
Lord !  Uplift  me  0  Lord,  v»ho  am  bitten  by  the  serpente, 
disease  and  old  age. 

•*  O  S'ri  Krishna,  the  husband  of  Bakmini  the  captivator  of  the 
minds  of  Oopts  !  Raise  me,  O  Teacher  of  the  world  \  who  am 
sunk  in  the  ocean  of  Samsdra, 

**  O  Ke^va,  remover  of  sins,  N&rayana,  Jan&rdana,  Q-ovinda,  the 
Supreme  Bliss ;  uplift  me,  O  M&db&na !  " 

Thns  do  I  worship  Him  with  these  praises.  Do  ye  perform  Japa  of 
the  five-divisioned  Mantra,  meditate  on  S'rf  Krishna,  and  you 
will  also  be  enabled  to  cross  the  Sams&ra. 

Thus  said  (Hairanya)  Brahma. 

Ap,  For  aspirants  of  a  higher  order  the  Nirguna  form  is  ioculca- 
ted  in  the  Vedintas  ;  for  those  of  the  lower  order,  Sagana  form  is 
prescribed  for  worship  and  meditation  ;  the  middle  class  of  aspirants 
worship  the  Saguna  form  and  meditate  on  the  Nirguna. 

38.  One  who  repeats  this  five-divisioned    Mantra  easily  reaches 

that  abode  which  is  unshakable;  which,  being  swifter  than 
the  mind,  even  the  Gods  did  not  reach  ;  which  is  ancient  and 
all-pervading. 

Na,  "  Gods  :**  the  senses.  The  S'ruti  snys  :  "  From  whom  return 
all  the  senses,  mind  inclusive,  without  finding."   (Tai.  TTp.  TI.  9). 

39.  Therefore,  Krishna  is  the  highest  deity.  Meditate  on  Him,  re- 

peat His  Mantra,  worship  Him,  worship  Him.  Om  Tat  Sat. 

Na,  **  Worship  Him  :"  the  repetition  of  these  words  shows  that 
the  chapter  ends  here.  "  Om  Tat  Sat :"  as  the  "  Gita  "  (XVII.  23)  says, 
^^  these  are  the  three-fold  names  of  Brahman." 

Ap.  Nirguna  form  of  worship  is  reached  through  the  meditation 
of  the  Saguna  form.  The  mind  of  him  who  meditates  on  the  Nirguna 
aspect  must  have  been  purified  in  previous  births. 

End  op  the  Purva  Gopala  Tapani  IJpanishad. 

R.  Ananthakrishva  Sastrt. 
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THEOSOPHY  NOT  A  SECT* 

ALTHOUGH  Theosophy  and  the  Theosophical  Society  are  topics 
whicb  occupy  a  great  amount  of  attention  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
at  present,  still  there  is  a  large  amount  of  ignorance  respecting  the 
moYement,  existing  in  the  public  mind.  This  is  not  only  the  case  in 
special  localities,  but  it  prevails  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  all  coun- 
tries in  the  world.  One  of  the  causes  which  leads  to  this  undesirable 
state  of  things  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  prevailing  thought  that  the  theoso- 
phical movement  is  something  new,  and  is  likely  to  form  an  addition 
to  the  many  sects  into  which  the  religious  portion  of  mankind  at  the 
present  day  is  divided.  In  both  these  respects  the  popular  mind  is  in 
error.  Theosophy  is  not  new,  but  is  very  old,  and  indeed  antedates  all 
the  existing  exoteric  forms  of  religion  which  are  known  at  the  present 
day,  Theosophy  is  a  form  of  religions  and  scientific  philosophy  which 
prevailed  long  before  any  of  the  present  exoteric  forms  of  religion  was 
devised,  before  the  time  when  the  teaching  of  religion  or  spiritual 
truths  was  made  a  profession  for  the  purpose  of  gain  and  the  attain- 
ment of  social  position  and  influence.  -  It  is  a  philosophy  which  prevail- 
ed at  the  period  in  the  history  of  man's  evolution  when  religion  was  not 
a  matter  of  form  and  a  public  ceremony,  but  when  it  was  a  living  force 
and  had  a  ^moulding  power  in  the  life  of  every  son  and  daughter  of 
man.  Then  was  the  time  when  '*  the  golden  age  "  of  which  the  poets 
speak  prevailed,  when  mankind  found  that  this  philosophy  supplied  all 
his  spiritual  wants,  and  was  the  ladder  or  channel  by  which  physical 
man  could  consciously  commune  with  the  Supreme. 

Such  being  the  original  position  of  Theosophy,  it  naturally  follows 
that  this  philosophy  formed  the  foundation  work  of  all  the  external 
forms  of  religion  when  religion  became  more  or  less  a  ceremonial  affair, 
an  omtward  performance  in  large  gatherings  under  the  guidance  of  an 
appointed  and  salaried  leader,  instead  of  being  a  heart-felt  devotion  to, 
and  love  of  the  Supreme  by  the  individual.  As  the  external  forms  of 
nligion  became  established  in  the  early  days^  no  doubt  they  taught  the 
balk  of  the  truths  which  Theosophy  can  teach,  and  as  other  separations 
took  place  fix>m  the  earliest  external  churches,  each  succeeding  sub- 
division would  naturally  take  more  or  less  of  the  original  teaching,  j  ust 
what  suited  the  leaders  of  the  separative  movement,  in  a  way  perhaps 
flomewhat  similar  to  what  we  now  see  5  section  after  section  separating 
from  some  one  or  other  of  the  many  branches  of  what  is  called  the  Christian 
Church  in  our  day.  Looked  at  along  these  lines  it  will  be  easily  seen  how 
Theosophy  comes  to  be  regarded  as  the  underlying  principle,  or  bed-rock 
as  it  were,  of  all  the  external   forms  of  religion  at  present  existing, 

*  A  lecture  delivered  before  the  Auckland  Branch  of  the  TheoBophical  Society, 
D6|)tetni)er  18|  1888. 
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irrespective  of  the  names  by  which  they  may  be  called,  whether  Ohria- 
tianity,  Mahomedanism,  Hindaism,  Baddhism,  Ac.  As  it  is  thus  the 
fonntain  from  whose  springs  the  external  forms  of  religions  have  drawn 
their  supplies,  it  is  impossible  to  regard  it  as  a  section  from  those  reli- 
gions of  which  it  is  the  foundation  and  chief  comer  stone. 

One  circumstance  perhaps  deserves  to  be  mentioned  which  may  be 
looked  upon  as  one  of  the  causes  why    Theosopby  is   regarded  by   the 
present   generation  as  something  new,  and  that  is,   that   until  the  last 
twenty  odd  years  or  so,  it   was  scarcely   ever  mentioned  in  our  general 
literature,  never  mentioned  in  the  newspapers  from  which  the  great  mass 
of  the  people  of  nearly  all  modern  countries  derive  their  chief  supply  of 
instruction,  never  mentioned  in  the  novels  which  form    the  bulk  of  the 
reading  done  by   ladies,  and   never  heard  of  in  the  religious  literature 
placed    before     the     young.     True,    some   knowledge    of  it  was   still 
obtainable   by    searching  for  it  in    the   works    of   Plato,    and  in  the 
literature  of  the  neo-Platonists   of   Alexandria,   also  in  the  little   read 
works  of  the   Gnostics,  and  in    the   literary   remains    of  the  mystical 
writers  in  the  early  days  of  the   formation   and   establishment   of    that 
ecclesiastical  system  known  in  later  times  as   the   Christian    Church  or 
Christian  religion :  but  all   know  how  few  have  the  courage   and    per- 
severance to  search  the  records  of  the  past  to  acquire  knowledge  about  a 
subject  generally  denounced  from  the  pulpits,    discouraged  in  the   reli- 
gious  literature  of   the   day  which  comes  into  the  hands  of  the  young, 
and  when,   not  unfrequently,  some  of  the  study  and  many  of  the  verifi- 
cations had  to  be  made  through  the  medium  of  a  foreign  tongue.     Such 
considerations  may  be  regarded  by  many  as  sufficient  reason   why  such 
studies  were  not  pursued,  and  the  same  class  of  considerations  no  doubt 
prevents  the  more  general  study,  in  a  systematic  manner,   of   the  rise 
and  progress  of  the  Christian   Church    which  is  the   form   of  exoteric 
religion  with  which  we,  the  people  of  the    West,  are   more  immediately 
brought  into  contact.     Those    whose   inclinations  and   tastes   have   led 
them  to  devote  some  attention    to   this  branch   of  investigation,  know 
that  at  the  time  Jesns  appeared  among  the  Jews,    and  for  long  before 
that  date  and   for  centuries  after  it,  there   were   various  schools  of 
theosophical    teaching  in    full   operation.     There     were    the  various 
mysteries,     when    the     most    important    religious     and    general    in- 
structions were  given  under  the  seal  of  the  strictest  secrecy ;  there  were 
also  the  various  Schools  of  Gnosticism,  all  of  which  were  centres  of 
theosophical  thought ;  and  they  know  also  that  those  who  were  striving 
to  make  the  teachings  of  Jesns  the  foundation  or  canse  of  the  formation 
of  a  separat.e  external  form  of  religion  were  heartily  opposed  to  all  these 
various    agencies    where     theosophical    principles     were    expounded, 
inasmuch  as  such  teaching  militated     against    the  efforts  of  those 
endeavouring  to  establish  what  they  wanted  to  be  regarded  as  a  new  and 
heaven-born  faith.     While  these  Theosophical  Schools   or  agencies  were 
in  active  operation,  a  general  knowledge  of  the  origin  and  laws  of  the 
physical  world  was  given,  as  well  as  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  man, 
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his  rtlaiion  to  the  Logos  or  the  Originator  of  the  world  system  to  which 
we  belong,  and  the  evolution  of  man's  spiritual   nature,  all  of  which 
not  only  took  away  the  groundwork  of  the  new  religion-fraoiers,   but 
also  showed    the  thoughtful  portion  of  the  public  the   sources  of  the 
teachings  which  were  being  incorporated    into  the  new  religion.     The 
history  of  the  early  centuries  of  the  so-called   Christian  Church  or  reli- 
gion is  not  the  most  pleasant  of  reading,  nor  does  it  tend  to  give  a  very 
high  opinion  of  the  real  character  of   many   of  the  prominent  actors  in 
that  work.     In  one  form  or  another  the  friction  between  what  was  then 
known  as   the   schools    of  philosophy  and   those   engaged  in  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  new   religion,  was  nearly  always  more  or  less  acutely 
present,  until   at  last,   in   the   time  of   Justinian,  in    529   A.D.*  the 
new    church  united   itself    with   the     state,   and   by  the  aid  of  the 
sword  of  the  state  succeeded  in  causing  all  the  Lodges  of  the   mysteries 
and  all  the  other  schools  of   philosophy  to  be  closed,  so  far    as  public 
teaching  was  concerned.     Under  such  adverse  conditions  learning  of  any 
kind  is  not  likely   to  succeed,  and  the   resnlt  was  that  the  old   religious 
philosophy  which  had  been  man's  solace  for  untold   ages,   came  to  be 
overclouded,  and  in  time  became  almost,  but  not  entirely,  extinct,  so  far  as 
the  influence  of  the  Roman  and  Byzantine  empires  extended.     A  church 
resting  upon  the  power  of  the  state  was  not  slow  in  using  the  physical 
force  at  its  command  to  put  down  opposition   to  its  teachings.     This  for 
a  time  succeeded,  but  never  secnred   the    complete  extermination  of  all 
knowledge  of  the  Old  Wisdom  Religion.     Its  profession   became  secret 
instead  of  public,  and  its  votaries  fewer  in  number,  bat  the  large  Lodges 
of  the  mysteries  were  closed.     Those  who  by   Theosophy  are  designated 
Masters,  those  elevated  Beings  who  are  ever  working  for  the  promotion 
of  man's  spiritual  advancement,   from    that  time  to  the  present  have 
sent  a  messenger,  towards  the  close  of  each  century,  to  once  more  strike 
the  key-note  of  spiritaality  among  mankind  ;  to  once  more  proclaim,  to 
those  who  were   prepared   to  listen,  some  phase  of  the  great  body  of 
truth  known  as  Theosophy,  so  that  the  spiritual  flame  might  be  kept  alive 
in  the  hearts  of  men.     The  teachings  of  these  Messengers  have  sometimes 
been  in  one  direction,  sometimes  in  another,  but  the  tendenqr  of  all  their 
teaching  has  been  to  show  that  there  is  a  something  beyond  the  physical 
stage  of  existence.     The  last  of  these  Messengers  was  the  late  H.  P. 
Blavatsky,  who  has  been  permitted  to  draw  aside  the  veil  a  little  further 
than  her  predecessors,  and  has  not  only  shown  to  some  extent,  the  immen- 
sity  of  the  store  of  occult  knowledge  which  awaits  man's  further  develop- 
ment)bat  has  imparted  knowledge,  and  given  hints  on  the  physical  science 
plane  which  not  a  few  scientiflo  investigators  have  found  profitable) 
and  have  proved  the  truth  of  her  statements  since  her  day.    Thus  as 
the  power  of  opposition  exercised  by  the  church  is  breaking  down,  and 
the  mind  of  man  is  becoming  more  receptive,  the  ever  &ithful  gnar- 
of  humanity  place  further  instrnction  at  its  disposal  as  man  acquires 


*  See  "  History  of  the  Chnroh  from  the  Earliest  Ages  to  the  Reformation/'  by 
Bev.. George  Waddington,  m.a.,  London,  1883« 
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the  oApacitj  to  use  it  for  the   purpose   intended,  the   spiritual  elev^tioii 
of  the  race.     On  this  account  there  may  be  some  colouring  for  the  sup- 
position that  Tbeosophy  is  new — new  to  the  present  generation, — and  the 
reason  why  its  principles  were  not  more  fnlly  proclaimed  on   previous 
occasions  when  the  Messenger  appeared,   was   because  that  since    the 
cmel  art  of  tyrannical  intolerance  to  which   reference   has    been  made, 
mankind  had  not  attained  that  tolerant  frame  of   mind  to   have  permit- 
ted sncb  a  promulgation  of  what  seemed  to  be  new    views   of  the  origfin 
of  the  universe,  the  origin  of  man,    his  true   place  in    the   universe,  and 
his  ultimate  glorious  destiny,  until  the  last  quarter  of  the  present  cen- 
tnry.     The  long  time  that  has  elapsed  since  the  days  of  Justinian,  when 
the  wrong  act  was  done,  and  man's  evolutionary  progress   was  diverted 
for  a  time  into  a  wrong  channel,   shows   how  slow  is   the  rate   of  man's 
real  progress  on   the  moral  and  spiritual  planes  of  being, 

A  little  while  ago  I  showed  that  as  Theosophy  was  the  fountain  from 
which  the  various  exoteric  religions  drew  their  inspiration,  consequently 
Theosophy  could  not  be  a  sect  or  a  section  of  those  religions  of  which  it 
was  the  real  foundation,  or  the  material   or  teaching  out   of  which  the 
various  exoteric  religions  were   composed.     But  we  might  look  at  this 
point  a  little  farther.     It  is   always   noticed  that  when  sects  are  in  the 
way  of  being  established,  or  when  they  multiply,  it  is  almost  invariably 
among  the  same  race   or  sub-race  of  people  among   whom  the  form  of 
faith  prevailed  of  which  the  new  one  is  a  section    which   has  broken 
away.     A  form  of  belief,  a   reHgion,   or   even   a  church   polity,  may  be 
changed  times  almost  without  number,  each  taking  more  or  less  of  the 
tenets  or  principles  of  that  from   which   it  had   immediately  come  ;  but 
these  changes  have  little  or  no  influence   upon  another  race  of  people, 
or  another  distinct  branch  of  the  human  family.     The  interest   in  these 
changes   is  almost  always    confined  to  the    people  among   whom  the 
opinion  or  form  of  thought  prevailed  from  which  the  new  sect  sprung. 
For  instance,  the  minute  sub-divisions  into  which  the  class  of  churches 
or    religion  known   as    ^'Protestant,*'  in  Britain  and   America,   have 
become  divided,  have  had  little  or  no  effect  or  influence  upon  the  people 
of,  say  France,  Spain,  Italy,  Russia,  <fcc.,  although  ail  these  changes  may 
have  excited  much  interest  among  the  people — and  the  peoples  akin   to 
those — among  whom  the  changes  of  opinion   took  place.    This  shows 
that  these  small  changes  in  the  form  of  thought,  which  are  the  cause 
of  the  birth  of  sects,  have  only  influence  among  a  certain  class  of  minds, 
and  peoples  of  other  branches  of  the  human  family  take  no  more 
notice  of  such  changes  or  sub-division  into  sects  than  if  they  had 
no  existence  in  fact.     But  the    phases    of  truth   which    Theosophy 
makes  known  to  the  modem  world  are  not  so  restricted  in  their  sphere 
of  influence.    The  history   of  the  present  theosophical   movement  has 
proved  very   amply    that  the    influence  of  theosophic    thought  and 
ideas  hare  attractions  to  branches  of  the  human  family  quite  distinct 
tacially,  politically,  and  religiously,  so  far  as  state  churches  are  ooneem* 
ed,  from  tlie  people  among  whom  the  theosophical  literature  was  first 
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pnbHfthed,  and  to  whom  the  Theoeophioal  Message  on  the  present  oooasioh 
Vfts  delivered,  I  mean  the  Anglo-Saxon  raoe.  Theosophj  has  been 
proved  to  have  a  world  wide  interest  to  all  races  and  to  all  peoples* 
This  is  what  might  be  expected  if  it  be  what  we  claim  it  to  be — a  message 
from  the  Elder  Brothers  of  onr  race  for  the  elevation  of  man's  spiritual 
nature  irrespective  of  race,  sects,  creed,  colour,  or  social  condition,  cultur« 
ed  or  uncultured.  Under  such  circumstances  we  might  expect  that 
Theosophy  woald  speak  to  the  great  heart  of  humanity,  and  that  its 
ioflaenoe  would  not  be  circumscribed  much  by  political  boundaries,  or 
bj  the  spheres  where  certain  langnages  are  spoken.  Being  a  universal 
message  to  mankind,  we  might  expect  it  to  be  so  regarded  by  the 
T&rious  races  of  hamanity,  aud  by  the  professors  of  the  various  systems 
of  religious  thoaght.  And  this  is  just  what  has  taken  place.  Though 
the  finglisH  language  was  selected  as  the  vehicle  to  first  make  known 
the  Message  to  mankind,  that  has  proved  no  barrier  to  the  progress 
of  the  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  Theosophy  to  the  people  who 
speak  a  different  langaage — however  much  Britain  may  be  disliked  poli- 
tically and  oommercially  in  some  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe.  The 
**  Secret  Doctrine  "  is  a  bulky  work,  as  many  of  yon  know,  of  more  than  two 
thousand  pages  of  closely  printed  matter,  only  to  read  whioh  one 
would  think  a  sufficiently  bard  task  for  foreigners  to  undertake.  But 
what  is  the  resalt  P  Two  or  three  devoted  and  earnest  men  in  Spain  have 
voluntarily,  without  money  and  without  price,  rendered  its  contents 
available  to  the  fifty  or  sixty  millions  of  Spanish  speaking  people  at 
present  on  the  globe,  and  the  translatiou  of  "  Isis  Unveiled,"  besides  many 
smaller  works,  is  being  made  into  the  same  graceful  language.  And  this 
too  in  a  country  when  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  is  almost  universal. 
In  France,  too,  earnest  souls  are  carrying  on  in  a  systematic  way,  trans* 
lations  into  the  French  language  on  the  same  terms  as  their  Spanish 
compeers.  In  Holland,  also,  a  similar  systematic  work  is  in  progp:«SR,  and 
even  in  the  city  of  the  Seven  Hills,  Rome,  a  similar  work  has  been  in- 
augarated  though  it  is  not  long  since  a  theosophical  Lodge  was  opened 
in  that  country.  In  Germany  a  similar  work  is  under  way,  though  trans- 
lations in  that  country  have  not  made  so  much  progress  as  in  some 
other  countries  where  less  progress  might  fairly  have  been  looked  for. 
InBoseia,  Sweden,  and  Denmark  progress  is  also  being  made  in  the  same 
direetion,  all  of  which  facts  show  that  the  Theosophical  Movement  is 
an  international  or  universal  one — one  not  restricted  to  any  one  raoe 
or  even  to  closely  allied  sab-races  or  sections  of  humanity.  Theosophy 
speaks  to  no  one  section  of  the  human  raoe,  but  to  all,  wherever  situa- 
ted and  however  circumstanced. 

To  make  this  more  clear,  it  maj  be  stated  that  at  the  last 
Annual  Convention  held  at  Adyar,  near  Madras,  it  was  shown 
that  in  December  last  there  were  450  societies  or  Branches  in  full  opera- 
tion, distributed  in  India,  North  and  South  America,  Oreat  Britain,' 
Austria,    Oanary  Islands,  France,  Oermany,    Greece,  Italy,   Russia, 
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Spain,  Switzerland,  Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark,  New  Zealand,  the 
Islands  of  the  Pacific,  and  Anstralia,— a  list  of  oonntries  surely  suffi* 
oient  to  clearly  prove  the  nniversal  and  non-sectional  character  of  the 
theosophical  moyement. 

As  to  its  rate  of  projB^ss,  it  may  he  mentioned  that  last  year's 
report  showed  that  50  Dew  Branches  or  societies  had  heen  estahlished 
during  the  previoas  twelve  months — an  avera^  of  ahont  one  in 
each  week.  These  facts  clearly  testify  to  the  force  of  life  that  is  in 
the  movement.  The  report  showed  that  of  the  nnmher  of  societies  then 
in  workinj;^  order  68  were  credited  to  America.  My  hearers  will  thus 
see  that  individuals  who  are  now  becoming  connected  with  the 
theosophical  movement  for  the  first  time  are  not  in  the  position  that 
many  of  ns  were  in  years  ago  when  the  Society  was  mach  more  circnm- 
scrihed  in  its  sphere  of  activity,  when  difficulties  had  to  be  faced  which 
now  no  longer  exist,  and  when  the  movement  was  little  known  and  little 
respected  outside  the  ranks  of  its  then  members.  In  joining  now,  neiv 
members  cannot  help  feeling  that  they  are  joining  a  great  multitude  of 
earnest  souls  of  all  nations — a  movement  of  uoiversal  scope ;  a  movement 
that  is  advancing  amongst  all  peoples  at  a  surprising  rate  of  progress ; 
a  movement  which  is  being  carried  on  without  selfish  objects  in  view, 
indeed  with  personal  sacrifice  in  many  instances,  for  the  benefit  of  others  ; 
and  a  movement,  too,  calculated  and  intended  to  efEect  the  highest  and 
noblest  work  in  which  man  can  engage,  the  moral  and  spiritual 
elevation  of  humanity.  Such  reflections  and  general  review  of  the  position 
ought  to  be  exceedingly  enconrging  to  new  members,  and  should  inspire 
them  with  the  strongest  faith  and  most  ardent  hopes  for  the  f ature,  so 
that  their  best  endeavours  may  be  directed  in  aiding  to  carry  on  the 
work  with  renewed  vigour,  and  an  increased  ratio  of  snccess. 

The  facts  just  mentioned  are  not  the  circumstances  which  usually 
characterise  the  slicing  off  a  section  from  an  organization  previously 
existing.  Theosophy  is  independent  of  all  sects ;  it  acknowledges  the 
universal  brotherhood  of  man  and  works  for  that  end,  and  thus  prepares 
for  the  time  when  there  will  he  no  feeling  of  separateness  or  estrage- 
ment  among  the  various  races  of  mankind. 

The  universal  character  of  the  movement  is  also  seen  not  only  in 
the  readiness  with  which  so  many  dilFerent  peoples  have  allied  them* 
selves  with  it,  but  also  with  the  other  consideration,  that  the  union  of 
so  many  nations  implies  the  harmonious  blending  of  so  many 
divergent  religious  views  for  one  common  end  which  interests  all 
alike.  Within  the  ranks  of  the  Society  are  to  be  found  members  of 
all  the  great  religious  systems  of  the  East,  members  of  the  Hebrew  faith 
and  even  Babbis,  members  of  nearly  all  modern  religious  bodies — even 
in  one  case  at  least  a  Bishop  of  the  Episcopal  church — members  of  the 
Lutheran,  Greek  and  Roman  churches,  and  many  who  belong  to  no  church 
organization  at  all*  In  the  Theosophical  Society  they  all  find  a  common 
platform  for  common  action  in  aid  of  the  broadening  of  a  feeling  of 
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fdliowship  among  mankind.     In  the  sentiment  of  a*  universal  brother- 
hood of  the  baman   race,    there  is  a  bond  of  union  which  is  above  and 
bejond  that  sentiment  of  brotherhood  which  is  spoken  of  from  sectarian 
platforms  or  pulpits.     There,  if  one  wishes  to  gain   a  brother's  position, 
he  has  to  adopt  the  religious  and  other  views  held  hy  the  body  or  sect 
to  which  he  seeks  to  be  allied,  and  any  departure  from  the  common  rule 
in  this  respect  causes  him  to  be  visited  by   suspicion,  and  to  be  watched 
as  if  be  were  not  regarded  as  a  very  good  brother.     In  the  Theosophical 
Society  all  this  is  changed.     There,  variety   of  opinion  on  religious  and 
political  questions  is  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception.     The  rule  with 
OS  in  this  respect  is  that  we  treat  our  fellows  in  the  same  way  as   we 
wish  to  be  treated  by   them   in   retarn.     If   we  express  any   decided 
opinion  on  any   debatable    points   we  do  so  with   the  express  under- 
standing  that   another  has   an  equal   right  to  express  equally  strong 
opinions  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  question  without  our  being  ofPended. 
On  one  point  we  all  agree,  and  the  other   qaestions  are  simply  regarded 
as  phases  of  truth   which  are  more  or  less  partially   understood,  and 
on  which  time  is  likely  to  throw  mucb  additional  light.     Being  without 
a  creed,  dogma,   or  ritual  of   any  kind   to   uphold,  we   can   bear  and 
forbear  with  one   another  on  those   minor   points   while   still  keeping; 
prominently  before  onr  minds   the  motto  of  the  Society ;  "  There  is  no 
religion  higher  than  truth." 

W.  Will. 
(To  be  concluded.) 


SEGREGATION:  HINDU  CUSTOMS. 

M'  R.  SREBNIVASA  RAO,  F.T,S.,  of  Gooty  in  his  lecture  on  ancient 
and  modern  religion  and  science,  delivered  in  Telugu  at  the  Theo- 
logical High  School,  said  that  segregation  is  not  foreign  to  Hindas. 
If  a  death  occars  in  one's  family  he  observes  Sutakam  (days  of  pollu- 
tion) during  which  he  and  the  members  of  his  family  are  considered  to 
be  under  pollution  and  are  not  allowed  to  mingle  with  others  or  visit 
public  places  like  temples,  <bc.,  for  10  days  (15  among  some  classes). 
After  the  expiry  of  this  period  he  throws  away  the  old  and  useless  things 
like  earthen  vessels,  &c.,  white-washes  the  house  and  performs  punydha- 
vdchanam,  when  the  homa  or  holy  fire  is  burnt,  after  which  the  house 
and  the  people  are  considered  to  be  removed  from  the  said  restrictions. 

If  a  person  sees  a  corpse  he  should  take  a  bath  without  removing 
from  his  person  the  clothes  he  had  on  (sachelasndna).  If  one  attends 
a  funeral  he  shonld  take  a  bath  and  wash  his  clothing  before  entering 
the  town ;  and  once  more,  after  entering  the  town,  he  shonld  then 
visit,  before  returning  home,  a  temple  where  camphor,  &c.,  is  bnmt. 

In  some  cases  he  should  remain  away  from  home  for  a  night. 

It  was   shown  that   the   observances  of   Sutakam,  white- washing, 
•punyahavdchanam,  bathing  and  visiting  temples,  were  calculated  to  pre- 
vent the  spread  of  the  disease  if  the  death  be  due  to  an  infective  disease 
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Tiie  rale  was  made  applicable  to  all  oases  of  deatii,  to  obviato  the 
noDessity  of  discriminating  deatbs  due  to  infective  diseases  &om  deaths 
.due  to  otbier  causes,  and  to  avoid  the  panic  which  wonld  rise  if  the  role 
.apjdied  to  certain  cases  only. 

It  was  shown  that  the  visit  to  the  temple  was  a  sort  of  fumigation, 
as  one  perspires  freely  while  there  owing  to  the  dense  smoke  raised  by 
hnming  camphor,  &c. 

It  will  not  be  oat  of  place  to  mention  that  the  prohibition  of  giving 
ahns  from  a  house  where  there  may  happen  to  be  a  case  of  small -pox, 
was  meant  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease  through  the  grain  doled 
out. 

He  has  compared  several  such  things  and  proved  that  so  called 
superstitious  obervances  among  Hindus  have  a  real  scientific  value. 

J.  V.  Bamaswami  Natadu,  L.  M.  S. 


THE  BRIGHT  SIDE* 

I  know,  as  my  life  grows  older. 

And  mine  eyes  have  clearer  sight, 
That  under  each  rank  wrong  somewhere 

There  lies  the  root  of  right ; 
That  each  sorrow  has  its  purpose, 

By  the  sorrowing  oft  uoguessed  ; 
But  as  sure  as  the  sun  brings  morning, 

Whatever  is,  is  best. 

I  know  that  each  sinful  action, 

As  sure  as  the  night  brings  shade. 
Is  somewhere,  sometime  punished, 

Though  the  hour  be  long  delayed  ; 
I  know  that  the  seal  is  aided 

Sometimes  by  the  heart's  unrest ; 
And  to  grow  means  oft  to  suffer — 

But  whatever  is,  is  best. 

I  know  there  are  no  errors 

Id  the  great  eternal  plan, 
And  all  things  work  together 

For  the  final  good  of  man. 
And  I  know,  when  my  soul  speeds  onward 

In  its  grand  eternal  quest, 
I  shall  say,  as  I  look  back  earthward, 

Whatever  is,  is  best. 


•  Light  copies  these  vepses,  with  the  following  acknowled^onent :  **  From  an 
Amerioan  Maf^ne  for  young  people."  This  is  rather  indeflnite  and  the  author's 
name  is  not  g^ven«-^Ed. 
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Zbcoso^b^  in  all  Xanbe* 


EUROPE. 

London,  Deeemh0r  2Sih,  1898. 

Christmas — fche  great  festival  of  the  Western  world — has  come  and  gone 
again  and  now  in  business  and  financial  realms  there  come  the  throes  of  stock- 
taking  and  the  making  up  of  balance  sheets,  which  salutary  processes  have 
their  counterparts  in  the  mental  and  moral  departments  of  human  natni^* 

The  end  of  the  old  year  is  a  great  time  for  looking  over  the  Ittdg^ts  of 
life,  and  happy  is  the  man  who  can  start  the  new  year  not  too  heavily  handi^ 
capped  by  the  big  balances  brought  over  on  the  Dr.  side  of  his  account.  We 
all  do  bring  over  these  balances,  large  or  small,  and  we  most  of  us  set  ov^t 
af^inst  them  sheaves  of  good  resolutions,  bills  drawn  on  the  Bank  of  the 
Future  which  we  light- hear bedly  renew  from  year  to  year.  How  many'  of 
08  are  going  to  make  a  serious  attempt  to  redeem  our  paper  during  the 
coming  year  P  There  is  perhaps  a  tendency,  when  one  has  counted  up  a  good' 
many  of  these  annual  self-audits,  to  want  to  shirk  the  process  and  slide 
over  into  the  next  year  without  renewing  these  "  promises  to  pay"  which-  Wd 
shamefacedly  recognise  as  of  very  remote  date;  but,  if  there  is  one  legend 
more  than  another  the  moral  of  which  Theosophy  endorses,  it  is  that  of  Kkig^ 
Brace  and  the  Spider,  and  the  *  Try,  try  again*  principle  may  begin  to  shoir 
result  in  1899  even  if  it  he  the  last  year  of  the  first  cycle  of  the  Kaii  Ynga^ 
and  foreshadowed  as  full  of  evil  by  all  the  prophets  of  Modern  Babylom  in 
any  case  this  annual  renewing  of  resolutions  is  a  good  thing  and  was  it  not- 
*  H.  P.  B.'  who  reminded  us  that  the  time  of  the  new  year,  when  All  the  re- 
turning energies  of  the  re-bom  Sun  were  at  work  in  Nature,  was  just  the  besii 
time  for  making  effort  in  the  moral  and  spiritual  as  well  as  the  physical 
realms  P  While  I  write  the  air  resounds  with  the  words  "  A  Happy  New  T«fcr/' 
I  voice  the  old  greeting  from  West  to  East  and  add—*'  Grod*8peed  to  all  our 
resolutions.'' 

Many  besides  ourselves  are  making  mental  retrospects  of  the  work  of  the 
last  quarter  of  the  present  century  and  in  the  course  of  one  such  survey 
connected  with  the  appropriate  Christmas  subject  of  Divine  Incarnation,  the 
Ghnttian  world — a  leading  non-conformist  weekly— has  some  passages 
which  are  significant  indeed  of  the  change  which  has  come  over  the  thought 
of  the  religious  world  and  are  especially  interesting  from  their  decidedly 
iheosophic  trend.  After  commenting  on  the  storm  and  stress  which  evolution 
and  rationalism  raised  in  the  religious  circles  in  the  middle  decades  of  the 
century,  the  writer  describes  the  present  day  conditions  in  the  following 
sentenoesr— 

"  The  prevailing  philosophic  conceptions  concerning  God  and  the  uni^erae 
aw,  i«  ttiay  flairty  he  said^  of  a  Divine  immanence,  a  Divine  limitation,  and  of  a 
Diviiie  personal  self-reveltktion.  Philosophy  sees  everywhere  a  highest  plun^n^ 
down  to'the  kiwest  fotfms  of  manifestation,  and  working  its  way  up  thenoe  back  to 
its  own  primal' level.  It  is  a  Divine  stability  that  is  at  the  roots  of  the  hills;  a 
Divine  intelleet  that  reveals  itself  in  all  humblest  grades  of  insect  and  animiU  life  % 
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and  that  shows  in  ever  higher  forms  nntil  it  becomes  self -knowing  in  man,  and  so 
suggests  the  culminating  human- Divine  consciousness  of  the  Christ.  In  this  the 
modern  thought-trend  is  straight  along  the  line  of  Schelling's  proposition— that 
*  only  the  personal  can  heal  the  personal,  and  God  must  become  man  that  man  may 
cotne  again  to  God.' 

But  it  is  towards  this  very  point  that  Evolution  also,  as  it  is  now  most  gener- 
ally understood,  is  seen  to  be  directly  heading.  Evolution  is  not  a  force  in  itself, 
but  only  a  mode  of  operation,  and  one  which  the  Operator  perpetually  varies.  There 
are  great  gaps,  too,  in  the  process — gaps  that  are  stridden  across  by  the  Power 
behind  in  a  way  to  us  incomprehensible,  but  full  of  significance  for  the  present  sub- 
ject. Natund  selection '  does  not  explain  origin,  when  there  was  nothing  to  select 
from.  *  The  struggle  for  existence  '  amongst  competing  forms  gives  us  no  account 
of  that  beginning  of  life  when  there  were  no  competitors.  And  the  gaps  have 
continued  at  the  further  end  of  the  development.  There  was  nothing  in  the 
anthropoid  ape  that  would  enable  him  to  construct  out  of  himself  a  man.  Everywhere, 
in  short,  we  have  to  recognise  with  evolution  the  Power  behind,  engineering  the 
road,  pushing  life  along  it  up  and  up  and  at  times  in  the  process  making  giant 
atridea  across  what  seem  impassable  chasms.  What  more  strictly  in  accord  with  all 
this  than  that,  at  a  still  later  stage  in  this  progress,  there  should  emerge  on  to  the 
human  plane,  and  by  a  process  as  inexplicable  as  that  by  which  man  came  out  of  the 
ante-hnman  races,  a  second,  higher  Adam,  who  should,  in  His  turn,  open  up  new 
spheres  and  possibilities  of  life  ?  " 

Early  in  December,  in  continuation  of  bis  Blavatsky  Lodge  lectures 
entitled  *  Studies  in  Christian  Origins,'  Mr.  Mead  gave  a  very  interesting 
rendering  of  some  portions  of  the  Hermes  Fragments.  The  similarity  of  some 
of  the  extracts  thus  translated  to  the  thought  and  even  the  phraseology  of 
some  parts  of  the  Bhagavad  Gita  and  Upftnishads  is  most  striking.  Even 
as  rendered  in  the  only  two  English  translations  available  these  Hermes 
Fragments  are  fall  of  suggestion  and  value  to  the  student,  but  the  value  of  the 
key  which  Theosophy  affords  to  the  scholar  will  become  increasingly 
evident  when  the  translation  which  Mr.  Mead  is  making  is  obtainable. 

*The  making  of  Eeligion,'  a  recent  work  by  Mr,  Andrew  Lang,  was  the 
subject  of  a  lecture  by  Mrs.  Mallet,  on  December  8th,  in  the  course  of  which 
she  gave  an  outline  of  the  arguments  by  which  the  author  shows  that  the 
current  theories  of  anthropologists  as  to  the  origin  of  religious  beliefs  are 
greatly  in  error,  and  supports  by  well  chosen  facts  a  theory  which  would 
appear  to  be  much  more  nearly  in  harmony  with  occult  investigations  on  this 
interesting  subject. 

The  final  lecture  of  the  session  was  given  by  a  speaker  new  to  the 
Lodge,  Mr.  A.  H.  Ward,  who  took  for  his  subject  the  Microcosm,  and  with  the 
aid  of  a  carefully  thought  out  and  elaborate  diagram,  dealt  with  the  interesting 
problem  of  the  development  of  consciousness  on  the  different  planes  of 
being. 

A  suspension  of  meetings  for  a  fortnight  during  the  Christmas  holiday 
season  gives  a  short  respite  to  the  small  staff  of  lecturers  whose  energies  are 
BO  regularly  employed. 

The  Sunday  evening  addresses  which  Mr.  Leadbeater  has  given 
during  the  last  seven  weeks  have  proved  a  great  success.  The  lecture  hall 
has  been  regularly  crowded,  a  great  many  strangers  availing  themselves  of 
the  opportunity  to  attend,  and  the  appreciation  of  the  usefulness  of  the 
Gourse  has  been  general.    A  partial  repetition  of  the  same  course  has  been 
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given  by  Mr.  Leadbeater,  ab  the  Pioneer  Club  in   Grafton  St.,  where  oppor- 
tonitj  is  afforded  for  meeting  a  different  audience. 

During   the  month,  Mrs.  Cooper-Oakley  has  again   visited  the   South- 
western Lodges,  speaking,  on  this  occasion,  at  Bath  and  Bristol. 

A.  B.  C. 


NEW  ZEALAND  SECTION. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Christchurch  Branch  was  held  on  November 
'22nd.  There  was  a  good  attendance  of  members  at  the  meeting.  The  Secre- 
tary reported  the  addition  of  ten  members  during  the  year,  and  seven  resig- 
nations. The  Secret  Doctrine  Class,  the  Ancient  Wisdom  Class,  the  H,  P.  B. 
Class  are  all  steadily  at  work  ;  and  the  Sunday  afternoon  public  meetings 
keep  up  their  interest  and  do  good  and  useful  work  both  for  members  and  the 
public.  Mr.  J.  B.  Wither  was  re-elected  as  President  for  the  ensuing  year, 
and  Mr.  J.  Rhodes  (187,  High  Street,  Christchurch)  was  elected  Secretary. 

On  December  4tb  Mrs.  DralHn  began  in  Auckland  a  scries  of  five  lectures  ; 
"Theosophy :  What  it  is,"  "  Growth  and  Evolution  of  tlie  Soul  j"  "  Rationale 
of  Reincarnation  and  Karma,"  *'  The  Masters/'  and  the  "  Practical  Applica- 
tion of  Theosophy."  Interest  appears  to  increase  with  the  coming  of  summer 
and  these  lectures  are  attracting  large  audiences  and  the  discussions  which 
follow  are  very  good. 

The  most  prominent  feature  in  the  past  month's  proceedings  is  the  rent- 
ing of  a  space  in  the  Auckland  Industrial  and  Mining  Exhibition  now  open, 
for  the  purpose  of  displaying  various  works  on  Theosophical  topics,  both  for 
sale  and  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  the  subject  among  the  thousands  who 
visit  the  various  courts  of  the  Exhibition  daily.  The  stall  is  tastefully  de- 
corated ;  there  is  a  well  filled  book  case  and  on  the  table  are  spread  out  Theoso- 
phical magazines  in  various  languages,  and  leaflets  and  pamphlets  are  for  sale 
and  distribution ;  the  maps  from  the  story  of  Atlantis,  coloured  illustrations  of 
Thought  Forms  from  Lucifer^  and  the  coloured  frontispiece  from  "  The  Hu- 
man Aura,''  are  in  view,  and  upon  the  wall  are  hung  enlarged  photographs 
of  H.  P.  B.,  Col.  Olcott  and  others. 

It  is  proposed  to  foBm  Lotus  Circles  in  Auckland  and  also  in  Nelson. 
The  Dunedin  Branch  Library  increases  steadily  in  size  and  value,  thnnks 
mainly  to  the  interest  of  the  President,  Mr.  Gr.  Richardson.  The  Library  has 
been  enriched  by  the  addition  of  the  Polychrome  Bible,  as  far  as  published. 

The  four  principal  centres  continue  their  active  work  almost  continuous- 
ly tbroaghont  the  year ;  such  work  forms  the  main  feature  of  the  Section's 
activity  during  the  year  1898« 

The  preparations  for  holding  the  convention  go  on  in  Christchurch,  and 
an  interesting  meeting  may  be  expected. 

December  1898. 


NOTES  FROM  CHICAGO. 

An  event  worthy  of  note  recently  occurred  here,  when  a  life-time  scien* 
tist,  in  the  living  swim  of  employment,  took  the  trouble  to  send  to  Theoso- 
phical Hall,  Van  Buren  Street,  a  wagon-load  of  apparatus,  and  to  give  a  lec- 
tare,  last  Sunday  afternoon. 
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The  pin-drop  silence  while  he  discoursed,  and  the  rising  on  their  feet, 
of  some  of  the  audience  in  the  back  rows,  to  better  see,  showed  thaf  susceptibi- 
lity for  receiving  material  fact  is  improved  by  metaphysical  study. 

The  lecturer  was  Arthur  Vaughan  Abbot,  C.B.,  Consulting  Engineer  of 
the  Bell  Telephone  Company,  Member  of  the  Society  of  Electrical  Engineers, 
and  of  the  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  and  of  the  Society  of  Civil  [Engi- 
neers, and  author  of  a  large  book  on  the  "Electrical  Transmission  of  Energy." 
Since  graduating  as  Civil  Engineer  this  gentleman  has  been  connected  with 
the  most  noted  public  works  in  New  York,  Boston,  Baltimore,  Angnsta, 
Kansas  City,  Salt  Lake  City,  and  for  the  past  seven  years  has  been  Chief 
Engineer  of  the  Chicago  Telephone  C tympany. 

On  a  wall-chart  he  had  written  the  differing  numbers  of  vibrations  in 
what  is  perceptible  to  our  senses  ;  showing  that  sounds  are  cognised  by  the 
hearing  at  a  low  pitch  ;  gradually  the  pitch  is  raised  as  t  Jie  vibrations  malti- 
ply,  until  the  auditory  senses  fail  to  catch  the  sound.  The  sense  of  feeling 
takes  up  the  recognition  of  heat  at  a  high  and  higher  rate  of  vibration,  and 
likewise  finally  fails  to  perceive  further.  The  sense  of  seeing  takes  up  the 
idea  of  color,  at  fixed  numbers  of  vibrations  for  ail  the  hues  of  the  rainbow, 
and  likewise  fails  at  last  to  sec.  Electricity  comes  in  with  its  inconceivable 
yet  also  fixed  rate  of  vibrations  ;  and  so  the  Bontgen  ray ; — and  the  list  was 
so  written  as  to  show  gaps  between  the  knowledge  possessed  by  the  different 
sets  of  senses  j  and  at  the  final  grand  number,  he  could  only  say — what  next. 

He  also  rung  bells  by  an  electric  battery,  with  no  communicating  wire ; 
and  said  that  although  now  the  distance  is  short,  tliere  is  no  reason,  except 
our  inexperience,  why  this  distance  should  be  so  limited ;  and  that  research 
is  leading  us  on  and  on,  forward,  unto  an  unknown  whither ! 

Mr.  Abbott  is  an  indefatigable  and  fearless  investigator.  He  receives 
nothing  as  fact  until  it  is  fathomed.  He  believes  that  he  dees  not — ^yet  is,  in 
personal  truth,  puzzled  by  his  own  clairvoyance  and  magnetic  strength;! 
but  can  make  no  statement  because  it  is  not  adjusted  arithmetically. 

The  Wednesday  eveninj?  studies  are  programmed  for  the  season.  The 
Sunday  afternoon  meetings  are  not.  They  were  opened  in  October  by 
Mr.  Burnett,  a  veteran  member.  Then  came  a^  series  of  discourses  on 
Atlantis  by  Mr.  Randall,  another  prominent  member.  Mrs.  Wait  of  Califor- 
nia, an  able  speaker  and  woman,  gave  a  discourse  on  "  American  Myths,"  on 
which  she  has  published  a  book,  pointing  out  the  same  b6ing,  under  varying 
names,  in  the  different  countries  between  Alaska  and  Patagonia. 

These,  with  lastly,  Mr.  Abbot,  have  well  occupied  the  Sundays  up  to 
Christmas. 

Anna  Ballabb. 
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STRI  BHAGAVAD  GITA 

With  Visishtadvaita  Comment aky.  * 

Here  is  another  net  result  of  the  Theosophic  influence  working  steadily 
in  India.    We  have  heard  that  in  some  quarters  people  identify  Theosophy 
with  Buddhism,  while  some  others  understand  it  to  be  ^ankara's  Advaitism. 
It  is  true  that  the  impulse  given  by  the  Theoaophical   Society  to  Vedantism 
has  been  very  great,  but  it  is  wrong  to  suppose  that  Vedantism  means  Ad- 
vaitism.   Theosophy  is  neither  the  one,  nor  the  other.     It  has  created  a  good 
taste  for  enquiry  into  philosophical   and  scientific  truths,  and  each  religionist 
individually  tries  to  dive  deeper  into  the  mysteries  from  his  own   standpoint. 
It  is  well  known   that,   besides   the  various  shades  of  philosophy,  the  main 
principles  of  Vedantism  have  been  viewed  in  India  from  three  distinct  stand- 
points, viz.,   the  Advaita,  the  Visisht&dvaita   and  the  Dvaita.     Numberless 
poblications  hare  been  issued  on  the  Advaita  system  till  now,  while  the  claims 
of  the  remaining  two  have  not  been  well  placed  before  the  public.     We  mean 
that  the  standard  books  on  these  systems  have  not  been  rendered  into  English. 
We  therefore  welcome  the  publication  of   the  present  volume  of  ^r!  B>am&- 
nnja's  commentary  on  Bhagavad   Gtt4  which  represents  the  Visisht&dvaita 
school.    The  attempt  is   very  laudable   and  deserves  much  encouragement. 
Mr.  GovindAcharlu  has  done  his  duty  with  care  and  it  is  very  creditable  that 
he  has  devoted  so  much  labour  to  be  the  pioneer  in  the  field  of  bringing  out 
books  bearing  on  this  system  of  philosophy.    We  are  inclined  to  think  that 
if,  without  being  scared  by  the  numerous  technicalities  of  the  Vaishnava  reli- 
gion, one  takes  to  the  study  of  its  philosophy,  be  will  soon  like  the  study  and 
follow  its  teachings.    The  transcendental  Advaitism   of  5^ri  ^ankara  is  often 
remarked  to  be  not  for  all,  but  only  for  the  advanced  few.    All  cannot  grasp 
the  teachings,  much  less  follow  them  and  realize  the  sublime  truth.    But 
Visisht&dvaitism  is  not  so ;  it  is  adapted  to  the  ordinary  intelligence  of  man, 
and  presents  the  highest  truths  in  simpler  aspects  which  are  within  the  easy 
reach  of  realization  by  all*    As  a   religion  it  aims  to  be  universal  and   all- 
embraoing,  though  its  votaries  have  during  the  past  few  years  succeeded  in 
forming  so  many  sects  and  sub-sects.     It  is  a  popular   religion  well   suited 
for  the  man  of  the  world.     It  is  very  much  akin  to  Christianity  in  its  princi- 
ples and  supplies  the  philosophic  structare  which  is  sadly  wanting  in  the 
latter.    For  this  reason  we  say  that  translations  of  Sanskrit  books  on  Visish- 
tadvaita, if  presented  in  a  readable  form,  will  ere  long  find  staunch  advocates 
of  the  philosophy  in  the  Western  world,  and  that  it  is  the   duty  of  the  Sri 
Vaishnava  to  see  that  he  does  not  sleep  over  the  opportunity  of  furnishing 
solace  to  thousands  of  people  who  in  all  probability  would  benefit  largely  by 
the  tender  philosophy  of  &ri  B&m&nuja.    The  latter's  love  of  God  and  love  of 
humanity  was  unbounded,  and  his  philosophy  is  based  on  Love.  Love  God,  Love 
man.  Love  all.     This  was  the  teaching  of   ?ri  BiLmanuja,   the  mighty  Sage. 

*  Translated   into  Bngliah  by  Mr.  A.  Govindacharln,  F.  T.  S.,  of  Mysore.  Printed 
ti^Vaijayanti  Press,  Madras.  Price,  Bs.  8,  10  and  12  in  different  styles  of  binding. 
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According  to  this  school  the  Bhagavad  Gita  is  a  special  revelation  of  the 
Doctrine  of  Love,  and  its  text  furnishes  the  key-note  of  their  philosophy  and 
religion.  It  is  therefore  very  interesting  to  study  bhe  GitA  from  this  stand- 
point. As  the  subject  matter  of  the  Bhagavad  Gita  is  too  well  known  to  be  dis- 
coursed upon  in  this  short  review,  we  have  only  to  request  our  readers  to  go 
through  the  commentaries  which  have  now  been  made  available  to  them  and 
realize  for  themselves  the  God-Love  (as  Mr.  Govindacharlu  would  put  it  in 
his  quaint  phraseology)  which  is  pointed  out  to  be  the  best  means  to  salva- 
tion. There  can  be  no  question  about  this  point;  and  Mr.  Govindacharlu  has 
endeavoured  his  best  to  place  before  us  much  valuable  information  in  regard 
to  the  Yisiuht&dvaita  doctrines.  The  translation  of  the  text  and  commentary 
is  passable,  though  it  is  not  lucid  in  several  places,  and  the  English  is  open 
to  considerable  criticism.  There  is  room  for  much  improvement  in  this 
respect.  The  foot-notes  are  very  copious  and  contain  good  matter.  The  get- 
up  of  the  book  is  pretty  and  good ;  aUhoiLgh  Mr.  Govindacharlu's  statement 
that  other  presses  in  Madras  cannot  do  better,  or  as  much,  smacks  of  special 
pleading. 

We  do  not  consider  this  review  complete  without  giving  our  readers  a 
rough  idea  of  the  leading  doctrines  of  the  Yisisht&dvaita  school.  Moksha 
or  Salvation  is  described  thus  : — 

It  means  that  all  are  the  servants  of  Paramd,tman.  The  doctrine  of  Aham 
Brahmdanii  does  not  hold  good  with  this  school.  Paramitman  is  called  the 
^eshi,  ue.f  the  Lord;  and  Jivatma  the  ?esha, i.e.,  the  servant. 

"  Excepting  &ri  N&rayana  all  are  subject  to  the  misery  of  Sams&ra.'* 
There  Are  two  ways  of  gaining  Mukti,  viz,,  Bhakti  and  Prapatti.  Bhakti- 
MIrga  is  for  the  strong  or  advanced,  and   Prapatti-Marga  is  for  the  weak  or 

the  less  advanced.     Prapatti  consists  of  (1)  Dvay&nu-sandh&nam    C^t^^Kiq 

^^m  ^mm^'m^,  ^^wmi^^.)  (2)  ^aramam  (9^>?jfrqft??^ 

in^«     5K«Jta5r||3T5c5rW^^wfr     4t^ft«irrfilflfT5r^:)    and  O)  Mantram 


(9?t5TOr»fr^n?^R).  This  path  is  easier  than  that  of  Bhakti.  Even  women 
and  Madras  are  allowed  to  follow  the  Prapatti-M4rga.  The  EAmAnujas  hold 
that  there  is  no  Jivan-mukti  or  salvation  to  Jiva.  So  long  as  there  are 
SthAla  and  Sdkshma  bodies,  Vair&gya  and  Uparati  cannot  be  successfully 
practised,  and  hence  there  can  be  no  attainment  of  Jn&na.  And  because 
there  is  no  Jn&na,  there  can  be  no  Mukti.  Vair&gya,  &c.,  should  be  practised 
and  well  established  one  by  one  in  the  course  of  several  incarnations,  and  in 

the  long  run  Mukti  will  result  3|^^3FJ?^ftr5:  cIcfrqifcTq^mTH.  Visish- 
tAdvaitins  and  Dvaitins  hold  that  JnAna  can  be  had  only  through  Vair&gya, 
Uparati,  &c. ;  while  the  Advaitins  hold  that  Atma  is  {Aaanga-prakdsdnanda' 
rupa)  absolute,  self-luminous  and  blissful  and  we  need  not  therefore  attempt 
Vair&gya,  &c.      «I^HN-^HR%  fm^*?flTq^^. 

For  want  of  space  we  have  to  reserve  further  explanations,  but  we  may 
add  that  the  price  seems  almost  prohibitive  to  the  majority  of  Indian  readers. 

T,  A.  S, 
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PBAOTIOAL  OCCULTISM* 
[Occult  Science  Libbaky  :  Seven  Essays  on  the  subject  op  Practical 

Occultism], 

By  Ebnest  Loomis. 
This  nicely  got  up  volume  is  a  sfcriking  illustration  of  the  great  danger 
which  threatens  the  healthy  evolution  of  our  race  in  America  in  the  not  dis- 
tant future.  It  professes  to  teach  "  Practical  Occultism,"  ie.,  Thought  Forces, 
&c.,  in  all  Business  Art,  as  is  set  forth  on  the  title  page  and  emphasised  in  the 
text  again  and  again.  The  ideal  to  be  attained  appears  to  be  pointed  to  in 
the  concluding  words  of  the  Introduction  and  is,  to  make  '*  the  results  of  the 
Ufa  uniformly  successful  and  fortunate." 

It  is  true  that  all  through  the  book,  the  reader  is  constantly  urged  to 
mould  his  life  according  to  the  Law  of  Love,  and  the  great  principle  is  laid 
down  that  only  by  so  doing  can  any  lasting  or  really  valuable  occult  power  be 
developed  ;  but  such  injunctions  fall  too  often  on  heedless  ears,  and  it  is 
fandamentally  and  radically  a  mistake,  and  one  fraught  with  the  most  peril- 
ous consequences,  to  lead  people's  minds  to  the  thought  of  obtaining  com- 
mand over  the  subtler  forces  in  man  and  nature,  and  above  all  to  the  idea  of 
using  and  employing  them  to  obtain  success  in  ordinary  worldly  concerns, 
h^ore  the  nature  has  been  thortyughly  purified  and  perfectly  brought  into 
harmony  with  the  divine  Law  of  Love. 

As  regards  its  main  contents,  they  are  obviously  derived  in  large  part 
from  a  study  of  theosophical  literature  coloured — or  rather  discoloured — by 
the  idea  of  obtaining  worldly  success  and  by  misleading  conceptions  of  some 
of  the  great  laws  of  life  apparently  gathered  from  the  schools  of  so-called 
"Mental  Science"  or  **  Metaphysics,"   of  which  there  are  now   so  many  in 

America. 

K. 

HOW  TO  PUBLlSH,t 
By  Leopold  Wagnbk. 

That  it  is  generally  wiser  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  experiences  which 
others  have  gained  in  the  conflict  of  life,  instead  of  rushing  into  an  un- 
tried  undertaking,  while  yet  in  ignorance  of  the  qualifications  requisite  for  its 
saccessful  prosecution,  will  be  very  evident  to  any  one  who  reads  the  book 
here  noticed.  It  gives  that  very  practical  instruction  which  the  tyro  is  so 
sadly  in  need  of  when  about  to  engage  in  some  literary  undertakino^.  It  tells 
him  how  to  prepare  his  MS.,  how  to  find  a  publisher,  and  how  to  avoid  vari* 
CHS  pitfalls  which  are  often  spread  for  the  unwary.  The  work  is  divided  into 
three  main  sections.  The  first  treats  of  Books  and  comprises  seventeen  sub- 
sections which  give  general  information  as  to  the  writing  and  publishing  of 
books,  the  rules  of  copyright,  the  literary  agent,  terms,  Ac.  The  second  re- 
lates to  PeriodicaU,  and  has  twenty-six  sub-sections.  The  third  is  devoted 
to  PlaywrUing,  and  has  nearly  as  many  sub-divisions.  The  importance  of 
having  one's  MS.  either  typewritten  or  else  very  plainly  and  neatly  done  with 
the  pen,  in  order  to  secure  desired  attention,  is  specially  pointed  out.  The 
book  contains  210  pages,  8vo.  B. 


•  Ohioago :  Brnest  Loomia  ^  Oo.    t  Geo.  Eedway.  London,  3«.  6d,  net, 
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DIOTIONABY  OF  ENGLISH  AUTHOBS. 

bloobafhical  and  bibliookafhical,* 
By  B.  Fasquharson  Sharp. 
This  is  the  seoond  edition  of  a  very  nsef  al  work,  one  that  is  almost  iodis- 
pensable  to  literary  people,  as  a  book  of  reference.  It  has  been  prepared  with 
great  oare  and,  wherever  practicable,  the  proofs  have  been  submitted  to  the 
authors  themselves,  for  revision.  The  present  edition  contains  HstH  of  errata 
and  addenda,  thus  bringing  it  qaite  up  U^  date.  The  printing  and  binding 
are  excellent, — gilt  top,  810  pages,  8vo.  E. 


Mr.  B.  Y.  Kameswara  Iyer,  h.a.,  English  Professor  in  the  College  of 
H.  H.  the  Bajahof  Pudukotta,  has  favoured  us  with  two  excellent  translations 
from  the  Sanskrit,  with  valuable  commentaries  thereon.  "  Pnrush  Snktah*' 
is  considered  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  Vedic  hymns,  which 
treats  of  the  origin  of  worlds,  and  of  the  relation  existing  between  the 
Universe,  Man  and  God.  "  Sandhyabandana  *'  treats  of  the  daily  prayers  and 
observances  of  the  Brahmins.  The  pamphlets  have  been  well  brought  out  by 
Messrs.  G.  A«  Natesen  &  Co. 


THE  KEW  MANUAL  OF  ASTROLOGY 

in  four  6ooiM,  trecUing  of  the  heavens,  the  reading  of  a  horoscope,  the  meaeure  of 

Hme  and  of  Hindu  Astrology, 

By  W.  G.  Old  (Sephauibl). 
The  subject  of  Astrology  has  long  been  the  property  of  ignorant  and 
self-seeking  charlatans  and  this  accounts  for  much  of  the  deleterious  over- 
grofwth  with  which  it  is  encrusted.  Of  late  it  has  aroused  much  attention 
amongst  the  intelligent  and  educated  men  both  in  the  East  and  the  West  and 
we  are  sure  that  it  will  before  long  develop  into  an  exact  science.  The 
opposition  of  early  Christianity  and  the  subsequent  antagonism  of  rapidly 
growing  science  consigned  it  in  Europe  to  the  protection  of  a  few  insignifi- 
oant  secret  societies.  In  India  the  causes  which  smothered  all  advancement 
of  knowledge  stultified  the  growth  of  Astrology  also.  But  the  oriental 
tendency  of  the  Hindus  to  cling  tenaciously  to  their  ancient  wisdom  while 
preserving  its  life  has  not  been  able  to  keep  it  free  from  errors  and  uorrup- 
tions. 

Till  about  the  time  of  Varahamihira  Astrology  seems  to  have  developed 
both  in  India  and  G-reece  and  that  there  has  been  comparing  of  notes  is 
evident  from  the  works  of  Varahamihira  himself  and  others  like  Yavanahora. 
Mr.  Old's  treatment  of  the  subject  is  very  original  and  masterly  and  the  keen 
insight  and  practical  wisdom  that  he  has  brought  to  bear  on  it  does  him 
great  credit.  His  treatment  of  the  Science  of  Astrology  is  both  lucid  and 
suggestive,  and  the  comparative  method  he  has  adopted  is  the  only  line  on 
which  the  subject  can  be  properly  understood  and  improved.  We  wish 
that  some  of  the  graduates  of  the  Indian  Universities  will  make  this  a  field 
of  research  and  investigate  it  thoroughly.  Very  practical  as  the  subject  is  it 
is  impossible  for  us  to  review  Mr.  Old's  book  exhaustively  nor  make  extracts 
from  it.  In  passing  we  just  want  to  touch  upon  one  point.  The  author 
refers  to  the  indication  of  the  oblique  ascension  of  signs  practised  in  North- 
ern India  as  having  been  copied  from  the  more  mathematical  systems  of  the 
West    If  we  bat  compare  this  practice  with  the  more  universal  one  of  the 

*  Qeo»  Redway,  London  :  7<»  6d,  net. 
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honzontal  progression  of  the  signs  in  prama  predictions  we  will  be  tempted 
to  believe  that  the  practice  is  indicative  of  a  more  Northern  habitation  of  the 
ancient  Aryans.  However,  as  already  pointed  out,  the  subject  requires 
thorough  investigation.  Mr.  Old  has  undoubtedly  placed  all  lovers  of  the  sub- 
ject under  a  debt  of  gratitude  by  utilising  his  studies  in  writing  such  a  useful 
text-book  of  Astrology. 

We  congratulate  the  publishers  on  the  excellent  get-up  of  the  book. 

(Signed)    Sabagopa. 


BAMAXBISHNA  PABAMAHAMSA. 

The  Madrcut  Mail  in  reviewing  Professor  Max  Miiller's  Book  about  the 
Life  and  Sayings  of  this  great  Guru,  culls  the  following  from  the  numerous  say* 
ingsof  the  Paramahamsa  as  the  most  instructive  and  striking.  All  those  that 
have  had  opportunities  of  reading  the  teachings  of  the  sage  have  always 
admired  the  beauty  of  the  similes  employed  in  imparting  instruction : — 

In  his  later  days  he  was  thinking  of  practising  the  tenets  of  Christianity.  He 
bad  seen  Jesns  in  a  vision,  and  for  three  days  he  oould  tbink  of  nothing  and  speak 
of  nothing  bnt  Jesna  and  His  love.  There  was  this  peculiarity  in  all  his  visions — that 
he  always  saw  them  outside  himself,  bnt  when  they  vanished  they  seemed  to  have 
entered  into  him.  This  was  tme  of  Bama,  of  Siva  of  EAli,  Krishna  of  Jesns,  and  of 
every  other  god  or  goddess  or  prophet.  After  all  these  visions  and  his  realisations  of 
different  religions  he  came  to  the  oonclnsion  that  all  religions  are  tme,  though  each 
of  them  takes  account  of  one  aspect  only  of  the  Akhanda  Satohitftnanda,  «.e.,  the 
Qodivided  and  eternal  existence,  knowledge  and  bliss.  Bach  of  these  different 
religions  seemed  to  him  a  way  to  arrive  at  that  One. 

So  long  as  the  bee  is  outside  the  petals  of  the  lotos,  and  has  not  tasted  its 
honey,  it  hovers  round  th^  flower,  emitting  its  bussing  sound ;  bnt  when  it  is 
mside  the  flower,  it  drinks  its  nectar  noiselessly.  So  long  as  a  man  qnatrels  and 
disputes  about  doctrines  and;  dogmas,  he  has  not  tasted  the  nectar  of  tme  faith  ; 
when  he  has  tasted  it  he  becomes  still. 

A  snake  dwelt  in  a  certain  place.  No  one  dared  jto  pass  by  that  vray.  For 
whoever  did  so  was  instantaneously  bitten  to  death.  Once  a  Mahfttman  passed  by 
that  road,  and  the  serpent  ran  after  the  sage  in  order  to  bite  him.  But  when  the 
Enake  approached  the  holy  man  he  lost  all  his  ferocity,  and  was  overpowered  by  the 
f^otleness  of  the  Yogin.  Seeing  the  snake,  the  sage  said,  "  Well,  friend,  think 
thou  to  bite  me  P  "  The  siinke  was  abashed  and  made  no  reply«  At  this  the  sage 
said,  "  Hearken,  friend,  do  not  injure  anybody  in  future."  The  snake  bowed  and 
nodded  assent*  The  sage  went  his  own  way  and  the  snake  entered  his  hole,  and 
thenceforward  began  to  live  a  life  of  innocence  and  purity  without  even  attempting 
to  harm  any  one.  In  a  few  days  all  the  neighbourhood  began  to  think  that  the 
make  had  lost  all  his  venom,  and  was  no  more  dang^erous ;  and  so  every  one  began  to 
tease  him.  Some  pelted  him,  others  dragged  him  mercilessly  by  the  tail,  and  in 
this  way  there  was  no  end  to  his  troubles.  Fortunately  the  sage  again  passed  by 
that  way,  and  seeing  the  bruised  and  battered  condition  of  the  gfood  snake,  was  very 
much  moved,  and  enquired  the  cause  of  his  distress.  At  this  the  snake  replied, 
"Holy  Sir,  this  is  because  I  do  not  injure  any  one,  after  your  advice.  But  alas! 
they  are  so  merciless !"  The  sage  smilingly  said,  *'  My  dear  friend,  I  simply  advised 
yon  not  to  bite  any  one,  but  I  did  not  tell  you  not  to  frighten  others.  Although 
yon  should  not  bite  any  creature,  still  you  should  keep  every  one  at  a  considerable 
distance  by  hissing  at  him."  Similarly,  if  thou  livest  in  the  world,  make  thyself 
ieared  and  respected.  Do  not  injure  any  one,  but  be  not,  at  the  same  time,  injured 
byotfiflKii 
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MAGAZINES. 

In  the  TJieosophical  Review  for  Deoember,  Mr.  Leadbeater  contmnee  his 
interesting  explanations  of "  Clairvoyance."  Mrs.  Hooper  writes  oa  *'  The 
Western  Wonderland,"  colhtting  her  matter  from  the  ancient  leffends  of  Ire- 
land and  Scotland,  and  Mr.  N.  A-  Knox  contribates  a  short  article  on  "  The 
Development  of  Gonsoioasnes^"  illustrating  the  subject  by  a  diagram.  Mr. 
Mead's  article,  '*  The  Shepherd  of  Men,"  is  a  translation  from  one  of  the 
Greek  treatises  which  have  been  ascribed  to  "  Hermes  the  Thrice-greatest." 
Some  of  its  passages  are  exceptionally  sublime.  Miss  EUhrdoastle  contributes 
a  paper  on  "  Ibn  Gebirol's  '  Source  of  Life.'  "  Concerning  this  ancient  and 
gifted  Jewish  poet,  the  writer  of  the  article  says  :  "  Whether,  however,  Ibn 
Gebirol  drew  from  the  Kabalah  or  the  Kabalah  from  him  is  a  disputed  point." 
VVe  give  one  of  the  translated  paragraphs  : 

*'  If  thou  ascendest  the  different  degrees  of  the  intelligible  substances, 
thou  wilt  see  the  entire  corporeal  world  twimming  in  these  Superior  Subetofnees^ 
like  a  bird  in  the  air."  The  old  poet  was  doubtless  much  of  a  seer.  Mrs. 
Besant  concludes  her  Problems  of  Beligion,  this  last  instalment  bein^^  on 
"  Prayer  and  Atonement."  There  is  little  need  to  state  that  it  is  a  highly  in- 
structive exposition  of  spiritual  truths-  "  Towards  the  Hidden  Sonroes  of 
Masonry,"  is  a  historical  contribution  by  Mrs.  Cooper-Oakley.  Under  the 
head  of  "  Correspondence  "  Mr.  Leadbeater  has  an  interesting  letter  which 
he  entitles,  "  Man  before  Monkeys  "  :  another  is  by  Johan  van  Manen,  on 
*  An  Erroneous  Tibetan  Etymology." 

November  Menmry  contains  a  portrait  of  Miss  Marie  A.  Walsh,  the  T.8. 
lecturer  of  the  Paoifio  coast.  '*  The  Science  of  the  Soul,"  a  lecture  delivered  by 
J.  C*  Chatterji,  at  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  is  very  good  and  well  adapted  to  read- 
ers of  different  faiths.  F*  E.  Titus  has  a  paper  on  <*  the  Christian  Mysteries," 
and  Alexander  Fullerton  writes  on  "  Joining  the  E.  S.  T."  "  Ancient  Beli* 
gions  of  America,"  No.  III.,  by  A,  H.  T.,  deals  with  "  The  Mayas  and 
Quiches  "  of  Central  America.    T.  S.  Echoes  and  Reviews  follow. 

The  January  Gleaner  has  a  continued  article  on  the  "  Beginning  of  Life 
upon  Earth,"  which  is  followed  by  a  sketch  of  the  reception  given  in  Bombay, 
to  Miss  Sarah  E.  Palmer,  B.  Sc,  who  has  come  from  America  to  devote  her 
life  to  the  educational  needs  of  the  Pariah  class  in  India.  Various  reprints 
also  appear. 

Theoeophia  (Amsterdam)  for  December  has  an  opening  article  on  "  Ac- 
celerated Action,"  by  Afra ;  a  paper  on  the  "  Tao  te  Kin^; "  translations  from 
the  writings  of  Mrs.  Besant,  Mr.  Leadbeater,  and  Mr.  Chatterji ;  a  poem  on 
"  Self  Liberation  "  and  a  summary  of  theosophioal  activities. 

Theoeophy  in  Avetralasia  (December)  contains  extracts  from  a  contnbu- 
tion  to  the  Nationcd  Review  for  October,  by  Mr.  Myers,  of  the  Psychical 
Besearoh  Society,  who  presents  "  certain  facts "  in  proof  of  a  continued 
existence  after  physical  dissolution,  as  if  they  were  new  to  the  world  when, 
instead,  they  have  been  current  for  more  than  a  third  of  a  century.  Mr.  Myers 
is  at  last  getting  his  eyes  open.  "Man's  Peri-spirit,"  is  the  title  of  an 
article  by  our  well-known  contributor,  W.  A.  Mayers,  which  treats  of  the 
origin  and  nature  of  the  astral  body. 

Sophia,  (Madrid),  attractive  as  usual,  with  its  well  printed  phages,  is  again 
welcomed.  The  work  of  Senor  Soria  y  Mata,  "  Gknesis  "  or  "  The  Geometri- 
cal Process  of  the  ETolution  of  all  Forms,"  is  concluded  in  this  number.    The 
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arfcide  is  accompanied  by  a  series  of  plates  showing  in  a  remarkably  clear 
nAoner  the  co-relation  of  the  different  kingdoms  of  nature  in  the  building  of 
toTOL  The  work  is  a  most  valuable  addition  to  our  literature.  A  well  written 
mystical  story,  *'  The  Nature  of  Benunciation,  "  is  by  Herbert  Kitchin. 
A.  de  Bicandy  tells  of  the  interest  awakened  in  Buddhism  by  the  performance 
of  Buddhist  ceremonies  in  Paris  by  the  Lama,  Aguan  Dordji*  The  author 
says  that  the  mission  of  the  venerable  Lamahau  already  produced  abundant 
fruits,  dissipating  in  part  the  ignorance  and  prejudice  existing  respecting 
the  sublime  teachings  of  Gautama  Buddha.  Translations  of  "the  Esoteric 
Character  of  the  Evangelists  "  and  of  Mrs.  Cooper-Oakley's  latest  work  aiB 
ocntinued  in  this  number. 

We  have  been  favoured  with  advance  sheets  of  the  first  eight  forms  of  a 
translation  of  Salita  Sahasranama  which  is  soon  to  be  placed  before  the 
public  by  our  Adyar  Librarian,  B.  Ananthakrishna  Sastry,  and  which  will 
doubtless  be  welcomed  by  all  who  are  interested  in  the  ideas  contained  in  the 
ancient  literature  of  the  East. 

The  BuddhUi  (December)  has  a  brief  editorial  on  "  Beligious  Aggressive- 
DeBS,"  and  other  articles  on  **  A  Grerman  Buddhist,"  '*  Buddhism  among  the 
Straits-born  Chinese,"  '*  Buddhism  and  India,"  with  educational  news* 

LohuhUUhen  (Dr.  Hartoiann's)  contains  some  Christmas  thoughts  by 
the  editor,  and  valuable  translations. 

BcUder   (Christian! a)  continues  the  articles  reviewed  by  us  last  month. 

Philadelphia  (Buenos  Ayres)  is  again  welcomed.  It  contains  much 
ioteresting  matter,  original  and  selected. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  the  last  three  numbers  of  Teosofisk  Tidakrift  (Stock- 
holm). Translations  of  "  The  Masters  as  IVkcts  and  Ideals,"  '*  Scientific 
Corroborations  of  Theosophy,"  &c.,  are  given,  besides  original  articles 
of  considerable  merit. 

Our  current  American  and  Indian  exchanges  not  previously  mentioned 
««  acknowledged  with  thanks,  also  The  Vdhom,  Light  and  Engliah  Theotophist. 


CUTTINGS  AND  COMMENTS. 

^  Thoughts,  like  the  poUeu  of  flowei*s,  leave  one  brain  and  fasten  to  another." 

■ 

A  grand  chorus  of  approbation   from   the  Indian 

Mrs.  Besani     press  is  reaching  us  by  way  of  our  exchanges,  concern- 

and  the         ing  India's  need  of  the  Central  Hindu  College   which 

Central  has  lately  been  established    at  Benares  ;  and  it  is  very 

Hindu  evident   that   Mrs.  Besant's   fervent  and  impassioned 

College.         appeals   in  behalf   of  the  institution  have  touched  the 

hearts  of  the   populace,   and   we  trust   that  a  united, 

well  directed    and  sustained  effort  will  be  made  in    all  the  provinces, 

to  secure    the  funds   that   will  be  needed.     We  append    a   few  brief 

extracts  which  serve  to  illustrate  the  tone  of  the  press.      The  whole- 

heartedness  of  the  editor  of  the  Indian  Mirror  is  well  known.     He 

says  (see  issue  of  Jan.  12)  : 

"  We  want  institutions  like  the  Benares  Central  Hindu  College  spread  all 
over  the  land,  and  maintained  by  indigenous  support.  That  will  be  the  turning 
point  in  India's  history.  The  time  is  doubtless  propitious  for  the  scheme.  If 
we  have  been  passing  through  great  calamities,  great  spiritual  forces  have 
been  also  simultaneously  let  loose,   and  it  is  these  forces  which  we  have  to 
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annex  and  appropriate  for  the  future  advanoement  of  our  beloyed  country. 
It  were  impossible  to  exaggerate  or  overestimate  the  importance  of  the  ques- 
tion of  religious  education.    All  other  questions,  in  our  eyes,  pale  before  it.*' 

He  says,  further,  that  the  ancient  Indians  were  not  mere  dream- 
ers, but  great  in  act  as  well  as  thought,  both  thought  and  action  being 
based  on  spirituality,  and  urges  the  re*establishment  of  the  religious 
basis. 

The  Lahore  Tribune^  of  Jan.  12th,  at  the  close  of  a  long  editorial 
says  : 

"  We  have  come  to  realise  that  we  shallfnot  be  quite  whole  as  a  nation 
without  regular  religious  and  moral  training.  Mrs.  Besant  and  her  co- 
workers have,  in  a  mauner,  given  voice  to  the  hitherto  silent  sense  of  a  great 
want.  And  the  want  is  as  real  as,  say,  that  of  food  stuffs  in  the  extremity 
of  famine.  After  all  these  ages,  Benares  is  still  the  Sun  of  the  Hindu  sys- 
tem. There  is  something  even  in  the  name  of  Benares  that  gives  an  electric 
shock  to  the  most  supine  Hindu.  And  no  fitter  place  can  be  thought  of  for 
a  Central  Hindu  College.  Why,  if  Hindus  knew  at  all  how  to  do  their  duty 
by  their  faith  and  their  people  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  start  and  keep 
going  fifty  teaching  institutions  like  that  portrayed  by  Mrs.  Annie  Besant. 
May  all  Hindus  in  a  position  to  help  by  work  or  by  funds,  awaken  to  a  full 
sense  of  their  duty  ana  responsibility  I " 

The  Mahraita^  of  Jan.  15th,  finishes  its  extended  remarks  concern* 
ing  Mrs.  Besant  and  the  College  scheme,  with  these  words  : 

"  Morality  and  religion  cannot  be  left  to  take  care  of  themselves.  They 
ought  to  be  given  their  proper  place  in  any  educational  institution  along  with 
secular  education.  The  Benares  College  may  therefore  serve  as  an  extremely 
interesting  experiment  towards  the  fulfilment  of  a  long  neglected  duty,  and 
as  such,  deserves  full  moral  support  from  the  Hindu  community  and  its  well- 
yrishers*" 

We  might  greatly  extend  this  list  (the  foregoing  being  only  one 
day's  receipts),  but  limited  space  forbids. 

The  Editor  of  the    Theasophical  Review  makes  the 
Is  it  gas        following  comments  on  the  discovery  of  what   is  sup- 
or  posed  to  be  a  new  gas  : 

Ether,  "  That  more  direct  cognition  of  the  etheric  states  of 

matter  which  H.  P,  Blavatslnr  predicted  of  the  not  vexy 
distant  future,  seems  likely  to  be  realised,  if  fuller  investigation  confirms  the 
announcement  made  by  Charles  F.  Brush,  of  Cleveland,  at  the  recent  meeting 
of  the  American  Scientific  Asnociation  in  Boston.  According  to  the  accounts 
received,  Mr.  Brush  reported  the  discovery  of  a  gas  (if  gas  it  be)  with  a  heat 
conductivity  at  least  a  hundred  times  greater  than  hydrogen  (hitherto  the 
best  gaseous  conductor  known),  with  a  specific  heat  six-thousand  times  great- 
er than  hydrogen,  and  a  density  one-thousandth  part  that  of  hydrogen  (hither- 
to the  lightest  known  substance).  Such  a  substance  could  not  be  confined 
within  the  limits  of  the  earth's  atmosphere,  and  in  recognition  of  its  probable 
wide  dispersal  in  inter nlanetary  space  it  has  been  named  etherion — '  high  in 
the  heavens.'  In  the  discussion  which  followed  the  paper  on  this  interesting 
discovery,  it  was  suggested  that  it  might  indeed  be  identical  with  the  hither- 
to (scientficallv)  hypothetical  ether,  and  its  discoverer  seems  to  believe 
that  it  may  be  found '  to  account  for  some  of  the  phenomena  heretofore  attri- 
buted to  the  ether.'  The  student  of  Theosophy  learns  with  additional  inter- 
est that  there  is  '  some  evidence  to  show  that  etherion  is  a  mixture  of  at  Isati 
two  different  gases ' — perhaps  more,  and  hazards  the  conjecture  that  science 
seems  at  last  to  have  touched  the  fourth  or  lowest  etheric  plane  with  its 
already  complex  combinations  of-theetiU  tTery/orOj^^  ultimate  atom." 

V 
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The  popular  Phrenologist*  for   December   1898, 
Qraphologi'      has  the  foilowing  interesting  portrayal  of  Mrs.  Besant's 
col  CharaC'      character  as  indicated  by  her  autograph,  which  will  be 
ier*sketch        of  interest  to  ourjreaders  : 

^  "  Mrs.  fiesant  *  •  *  •  has  fche  signs  of  spiritaality  (bases 

Mrs.  Besant*  of  letters  widely  carved),  benevolence  (sloping  *  hand, '  out- 
stretched finals,  &o.),  and  conscientiousness  (level  placing 
of  letters  all  prominently  displayed  in  her  hand v^r icing,  which  shows  her  to 
be  of  an  exc^dingly  impressionable  and  receptive  psychical  nature  (which 
accounts  for  her  interest  in  all  occult  studies),  and  possessed  of  great  sympathy, 
a  desire  to  benefit  and  befriend  mankind,  and  extreme  straightforwardness 
and  hooesty  of  motive.  She  is  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  the  unseen, 
and  is  willing  to  believe  and  to  be  convinced  in  what  is  termed  the 
*  marvellous,'  and  will  sacrifice  much  in  order  to  investigate  and  demon- 
strate that  which  she  believes  and  knows  to  be  the  truth.  Her  great  feeling 
for  others,  her  administrative  gifts,  and  her  faith  and  belief  in  humanity 
have  caused  her  to  continue  in  '  well-doing,'  and  to  have  ever  before  her  the 
uplifting  and  ennobling  of  the  race,  although  she  is  not  unlikely  to  have 
been,  at  times,  disappointed  in  those  around  her.  Her  firmness  being  only 
of  moderate  or  average  development  (finals  rather  faint,  non-rigid  style),  she 
is  open  to  conviction — ^not  obstinate,  dogmatic  or  unreasonable ;  though  the 
high-barred  i  shows  us  the  leader,  the  independent  thinker.  Bisotry,  intoler- 
ance, or  narrow-minded  conventionality  will  not  accord  with  this  rather 
aneommon,  curvilinear'  hand.'  Her  mind  is  eclectic;  it  is  the  store- 
house for  wisdom — Eastern  and  Western.  Her  selective  talents,  as  well  as 
her  critical  and  reasoning  faculties,  are  shown  in  the  absence  of  {iaMon  between 
the  9  and  a ;  her  ideality,  in  the  refined  style  as  a  whole.  She  is  logical,  keenly 
moved  by  all  that  is  worthy  of  admiration,  and  contemplative.  There  is 
suficient  self-esteem  in  the  tall  capitals  to  render  her  dignified  though  not 
ef^otistical.  She  hates  bounce,  self-advertisement  or  bombast.  The  almost 
equal  heights  of  the  small  letters  proclaim  her  to  be  capable  of  giving  her 
mind  to  one  thing  exclusively ;  hence  her  capacity  to  master  the  many  complex 
subjects  which  she  has  studied,  and  her  patient  willingness  to  await  results 
as  a  student  thereof*  She  has  a  strong  love  of  harmony  and  concord,  and 
although  she  has  good  executive  power  (see  the  strokes  under  the  names 
and  to  the  f)»  &i^d  will,  therefore,  take  pleasure  in  disseminating  the  doctrines 
whioh  she  has  undertaken  to  advocate,  her  destructiveness  not  being 
large  (the  lines  being  thin),  she  does  not  wish  to  break  doum,  and  would  not 
vrilfully  kill  even  an  insect.  Brawls,  tumults,  and  '  scenes — no  matter 
whether  or  no  they  are  occasioned  in  defence  of  a  "  good  cause — ^would  be 
repugnant  to  her.  Altruistic,  philosophical,  and  highlv  nervous  by  nature,  she 
wul  advance  and  promulgate  the  views  which  she  feels  will  benefit  others ;  is 
an  optimist,  and  understands  that  evolution  is  carrying  forward  the  progress 
of  humanity — surely,  if  slowly. 

We  may  learn  much  from  this  autograph,  for  Mrs.  Besan  t  herself  is  a 
highly-developed  character— sincere,  intellectual  and  spiritual.'' 


« 
«  « 


Alan  Leo,  President  of  the  Astrological  Society  of 
Theosophy       London,   in  alluding  to   his   past  efforts   to  reach   the 
and  light  of  truth  says : 

Astrology.  ''Through  the  Theosophial  Society  I  became  acquainted 

with  a  knowledge  of  Karma  (the  law  of  action  and  reaction) 
and  the  sure  conviction  of  the  truth  of  reincarnation.  With  these  valuable 
tenets  Astrology  became  simply  the  law  indicating  the  Karma  belonging  to 
each  individual ;  and  that  is  why  I  became  an  astrologer,  making  the  science 
my  special  study.  Now,  if  all  the  world  rose  in  one  body  saying  that  it  was 
an  exploded  science,  I  should  answer  back,  that  experience  and  ten  vears' 
constant  practice  had  convinced  me  of  its  truth,  and,  as  a  Theosophist,  I 
Imow  the  reason  why  it  is  absolutely  true,  and  not  false." 


«  « 


•    64,  Obanoery  Lane,  I«ondon»  W.  C. 
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The  Editor  of  the  Indian  Mirror  speaks  in  high 

Gountess        praise  of  the  lectures  recently  delivered  in  Calcutta  by 

WacfUmeister   Countess    Wachtmeister.     We     quote   the   following 

in  from  his   editorial   relating  to  the    Hindu  Boys'  Asso- 

Galcui^.       ciation : — 

"  In  these  materialistic  days,  when  man  has  lost  himself  in  the  senses 

and    their  ohjects,    when  we  jast    manage    to    dream  throagh   life,   tlie 

efficacy  of  such  lectures  can  never  he  doubted,  bringing  as  they 
do  to  our  minds  onr  lost  heritage^ the  life  of  the  spirit  and  its  realities. 
The  Hindu  Boys'  Association,  of  which  the  Gountess  is  the  President,  is  an 
organisation  which  was  urgently  called  for  at  the  present  moment.  We 
have  no  doubt  got,  and  are  still  getting,  intellectual  culture  to  a  large 
extent.  But  intellect  unallied  with  heart,  intellect  not  co-ordinated  to  the 
spirit  in  man,  is  rather  a  curse  than  a  blessing.  Thousands  of  young 
men  who  are  the  products  of  our  Universities,  are  annually  sent  into  the 
world  adrift,  having  for  their  goal  in  life  merely  material  prosperity.  No 
wonder  they  prey  upon  each  other  ;  no  wonder  that  we  see  the  present 
mad  strife  for  existence,  the  furious  jostling  in  life-  Are  we  the  happier 
for  it  P  We  heartily  commend  the  Hindu  Boys'  Association  to  our  young 
men  as  well  as  to  the  fathers  of  the  rising  generation ;  and  let  us  hope 
that  tjhey  will  open  their  eyes  to  the  situation. ' 


* 
«  « 


Dr.    Arthur   Richardson,   Principal  of  the  Central 

Defects         Hindu   College,    Benares,   in  a  letter  to  The  Hindu, 

in  Indian        points    out    some   of  the   deficiencies   in    the  current 

Education.       system   of  education  in  India.    We  quote  from  it  the 

subjoined  : 

"  We  [in  England]  have  the  character  of  being  a  practical  nation,  and  in 
this  matter  we  have  recognized  that  il  is  the  character,  not  the  University 
degree,  that  makes  a  man.  That  education  from  a  practical  point  of  view  is 
not  worthy  of  the  name  if  it  has  not  for  its  primary  object  the  drawing  out 
and  development  of  these  mental  qualities  of  uprightness  and  courage  in 
boys  which  give  them  the  moral  fibre  and  strength  of  character  without 
which  they  can  never  be  useful  members  of  the  community. 

"  Turning  to  India,  one  cannot  but  feel  that  the  place  of  character- training 
as  apart  of  education  has  yet  to  be  recognized ;  that  the  tendency  is  daily 
increasing  for  students  to  regard  education  as  a  commercial  speculation, 
whilst  the  anxiety  of  the  teachers  to  respond  to  the  demand  has  too  frequent- 
ly blotted  out  of  their  view  the  recognition  of  their  responsibility  in  forward- 
ing the  real  aim  of  Education,  vw.,  the  development  of  habits  of  truthfulness 
and  straight  dealing  in  the  mind  of  the  growing  boy — qualities  which  will 
stand  by  him  through  life  and  will  make  him  a  credit  to  his  race." 

Thus  it  appears  that  what  constitutes  the  backbone  of  the  system 
of  English  Education,  is  almost  disregarded  in  the  East.  Dr.  Richard- 
son has  had  much  practical  experience  in  the  conduct  of  English 
Schools,  and  knows  whereof  he  speaks.  Mrs.  Besant  put  the  case 
very  clearly  in  her  Madras  speech  where  she  said  : — 

•*  But  does  it  not  matter  more,  for  the  future  of  the  nation,  that  the  men 
that  go  ont  from  School  and  College  shall  be  truthful,  pure,  noble,  loyal  and 
honest,  than  that  they  simply  should  pass  brilliant  examinations,  and  then 
forget,  very  rapidly,  that  with  which  they  had  overburdened  their  memories  P" 


<if 
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OLD  DIARY  LEAVES^ 
Second  Oriental  Series,  Ghaptbr  XXIII. 

LIVING  in  a  country  where  omens   and   portents   are  traced  in   the 
chirp  of  a  lizard,  the  cry  and  flight  of  a  bird,    and   in  innnmera- 
ble  other  natural   phenomena,  what   wonder  if  one  should  in  time  be 
more  or  less  afPected  by  such  ideas,  and  that  on  the  occnrrence  of  any  un- 
usoal  thing  the  idea  of  its  possibly  occult  significance  should  present  itself 
to  one's  mind  P  On  awaking,  on  the  morning  of  the  7th  October  (1885), 
I  received  an  unpleasant  shock.     The  splendid  portrait  of   one  of  the 
Masters  lay   inverted   on   the  floor,   the   top  downward,    having  been 
detachf  d  from  the  nail  whei^  it  had  hung  in  my  room,t  at  some   time 
daring  the  night.  The  cord  had  been  cut  as  if   with  a  knife,  and    the 
picture  had  turned  a  summersault   over  a  tall  book-case,  and    leaned 
itself  against  the  fflass  doors  without  injuring    them  or  itself,   save  at 
Goe  corner  where  its  heavy  gilt  frame  had  been  a  little  crushed.     I  was 
amazed  at  the  accident  and  distressed  lest  it  might  indicate   the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  Master  for  some  serious  fault  that  I  had   committed.     I 
8tood  there  and  looked  and  pondered  a  long  time,   trying  to  recall  any 
sin  of  omission  or  commission  which  had  bronght  upon  me  so  phenome- 
nal a  rebuke,  but  I  could  find  nothing.    Yet  the  olean  cut  through  the 
oord  belied  any  accidental  rupture  of  the  fibres,  and  the  fact   that  the 
canvas  had  not  been  torn  when  the  picture  was  falling  and  striking   the 
tiled  floor,    made    the  affair  mysterious.     No  one   whom  I  consulted 
gave  ine  any  reasonable  explanation  and  I  was  worried   all   that  day. 
At  last  the  puzzle  solved  itself ;   the   accident  had  been  caused  by 
the   squirrels,    which   then  infested   the  house  and  made  their   nests 
in  the  drawers   of  our  furniture  and  behind  the  books  on  our  shelves, 
doing  much   damage   in  various  ways.     They  had  gnawed  the  cord  to 

*  Two  fail  series,  or  voinmes,  of  thirty  chapters  eaoh,  one  tracing  the  history  of 
the  Tbeosophical  Society  np  to  the  time  of  the  departure  of  the  Founders  from  New 
York  to  India,  the  other  snbseqnently,  have  appeared.  The  first  volnme  is  available 
in  book  form.     The  present  series  is  the  third. 

t  Previonsly  to  the  building  of  the   present  pioture-iMUies  of  the  Adyar  Library. 
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^et  fibrons  nesting  material,  and  the  picture  had  probably  been  let 
down  easily  by  the  friction  of  the  dragging  of  the  cord  over  the  nail. 
Bat  this  did  not  weaken  my  resentment  against  the  little  rodents,  for 
I  got  very  angry  when  I  bethought  me  of  the  irreparable  loss  that 
would  have  been  caused  by  the  destruction  of  the  canvas  on  which  was 
painted  that  divine  face.  So  I  straightway  had  wii'e-g^aze  frames  fit- 
ted^in  all  the  doorways  and  window-openings  of  rooms  where  protec- 
tion was  needed  agair.st  the  ravages  of  these  pretty  little  pests. 

1  do  not  recollect  whether  or  not  I  have  mentioned  a  scheme  pro* 
pounded  by  an  eccentric  member  of  the  Society  to  buy  up  the  Theoso' 
phist  with  the  idea  of  suppressing;  it,  and  in  its  place  starting  a  new 
magazine,  under  the  title  of  Karma.  At  any  rate,  such  a  proposal  was 
made  to  me,  which  only  as  a  matter  of  news  I  reported  fco  H.  P.  B,,  never 
imagining  that  she  would  think  that  I  should  seriously  entertain  it ;  but 
one  day  I  received  from  her  a  cablegram  declining  to  sell  (which  oost 
her,  as  she  wrote  rae,  forty  marks,  or  £  2 !).  In  due  course  of  mail  a 
letter  came  in  which  he  said  she  would  **  as  soon  think  of  cutting  off 
her  hand  "  as  do  it !  She  added  some  uncomplimentary  remarks  about 
the  person  making  the  offer. 

A  few  days  later  I  lectured  at  Pacheappa's  Hall  on  "  The  Peril  of 
Indian  Youth."  A  committee  of  Hindu  schoolboys  took  notes  and  wrote 
put  the  lecture  for  publication  at  their  own  cost.  Thousands  of  copies 
have  since  been  sold.  Their  peril,  I  showed,  lay  in  the  fact  of  their 
irreligious  education  by  Government  and  their  anti-nationalistic  educa- 
tion by  the  Missionaries,  whose  policy  was  to  destroy  their  reverence 
for  their  national  religion,  which  to  a  Hindu  is  the  spur  of  all  aotion, 
the  guide  and  pole-star  through  life :  to  rob  him  of  this  is  to  leave  him 
like  a  rudderless  ship  on  the  sea  of  life.  l?his,  in  fact,  has  been  the  key- 
note of  all  our  teaching  in  Asia  from  the  very  commencement ;  and  the 
creation  of  the  Central  Hindu  College  at  Benares  by  Mrs.  Besant  has 
been  made  possible  thereby ;  it  is  the  harve^{t  afler  twenty  years  sowing 
of  thought-seed. 

In  November  I  went  to  Karur  and  formed  a  local  Branch.  One  of  the 
18  Siddhas  or  high  adepts »rt*cog^i zed  in  Southern  India,  by  name 
Karura,  is  buried  in  tiie  temple  at  this  place  and,  according  to  popular 
tradition,  is  still  alive  in  his  tomb,  sitting  in  samdtUii, 

On  my  return  home,  ^'  Ananda  **  and  1  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  in 
planning,  measuring  and  calculating  the  cost  of  the  alterations  of  the 
house-front  and  porte-coch6re,  which  resulted  in  making  the  present 
Convention  Hall.  According  to  our  closest  ciphering  we  thought  it 
could  be  done  for  As.  2,500,  whereas  the  plan  approved  at  the  previous 
Convention  for'a  separate  building  called  for  an  outlay  of  about 
Els.  15,000.  The  approval  of  our  resident  councillors,  Messrs.  B. 
Baghoonath  Bow,  P.  Sreenevas  Row  and  T.  Subba  Bow,  having  been  ob- 
tained, workmen  were  set  to  breaking  ground  the  very  next  day,  and  from 
that  time  onward  they    were  driven  at  a  rate  of  speed  more  often  seen 
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in  America  than  in  slow-moving  India.  The  foundations  and  retaining 
walls  were  bailt,  the  earth-filling  done,  the  marble  steps  transferred  to 
the  onteide  of  the  extension,  a  temporary  roof  of  posts  and  palm  leaves, 
lined  with  white  cotton  (;loth,  constructed,  decorations  made,  crystal 
lustres  hnng,  and  the  Hall  made  ready  for  occupancy  within  27  days — 
deducting  four  days  when  it  rained  heavily.  The  Convention  met  at 
the  usual  time  (December  27)  in  its  own  premises,  and  all  the 
delegates  expresssed  their  complete  satisfaction.  A  photograph 
of  the  empty  Hall  that  was  taken  at  the  time,  now  possessses  histori- 
cal interest.  The  improvement  saved  us  over  Bs.  400  that  year  which 
we  should  have  had  to  pay  for  the  hire  of  a  temporary  panMl 
or  wigwam.  The  improvements  cost  only  Bs.  2,600,  one  hundred 
more  than  the  estimate. 

The  news  from  France  at  that  time  was  encouraging,  no   less  than 
four  or  five   leading   magazines    having   admitted   serious   articles  on 
Theosophy  by  first-class  writers.     But  the  public  mind  of  France  has 
for  many  years   been   uncongenial   to   the  discussion  of    metaphysics. 
The  friends  of  that  **  distressful  country"  and  of  her  cheerful^  enthufiias- 
tic  people — none  are  more  so  than  Americans — have  long  been  saddened 
in  looking  critically  upon  her   spiritual  condition.     As  a  reaction  from 
her  crass  materialism    there  has  been  a  recrudescence  of   superstitious 
belief,  as  evidenced  by    the  pilgrimages  to   Lourdes  and  other   presum- 
ably favoured  shrines,   and  by  the  excitement  over  the  jeremiads  of 
Mile*  Coupon  :  a  great   attention  has  also  been  given  to  the  subject  of 
Hypnotism.  But  her  public  men  seem  to  be  madly  clutching  for  money 
and  the  pleasures  of  sense,  and  the  current  of  egoism  sweeps  everything 
before  it.     The  books  of  Zola   are,  I  fear,   not  so   much   exaggerations 
as  social  photographs.     Moral  corruption,    formerly     confined    to   the 
effete     aristocracy,     has    rotted    the     middle    and    is    rotting    the 
peasant    class.    This    is    not     only     an    impression      from    personal 
observation    daring     my     freqaent   visits  to     the     country,      but   I 
have    it  from    long    talks   with   persons   of  the  highest    social    rank 
and  most  conservative  views,  who  have  bemoaned  the   facts  while  ad- 
mitting them.     When  a  country  descends  so  low  as  to  01*0 wn  vice  with 
laurels  and  make  virtue  a  butt  for  jest ;  when  it  fills  its  shop  windows 
with  pornographic  books  and  pictures,  and  crowds  a  theatre  to   see  a 
shameless  hussy  undress   herself  on  the  stage,   and  she   sits  to  the 
photographer  for  a  series  of  views  of   herself  in  her  lascivious  scenes, 
which  are  sold  by  thousands ;   when  a  Dreyfus  case — i,e.,  the  death  of 
personal  liberty  and  civil   law — has  become   possible;   when   all  these 
things  are,  what  is  the  use  of  talking  Theosophy  to  the    general  public 
and  inviting  the  nation  to  rise  to  the  higher  ideal   of  human    perfecti- 
Ulify  P   Yet  things  were  never,  can  never  be  so   bad   but  that  a  large 
minority  of  true,  noble  souls  can  be  found,  and  so  let  every  one  of  us 
send  to  Captain  Courmes,  Dr.  Th.  Pascal,  M.  GKllard  and  their  little  con- 
tingent of  valiant  workers,  the  fervent  prayers  of  our  hearts  for  the 
snooesB  of  their  efforts  to  spread  theosophical  teachings  in  their  sunny, 
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smiling  land  ;  the  cradle  of  many  a  hero,  many  a  genins,  many  a  great 
teacher,  many  a  divinely  inspired  poet,  many  a  master  of  science  and 
arts.  For  my  part,  I  shall  never  altogether  despair  of  France  nntil  she 
commits  national  suicide.     Absit  omen  ! 

In  the  same  month  of  December  Mr.  W,  T.  Brown,  the  "Poor  Brown" 
of  Dr.  Hartmann  and  Mr.  B.  Harte,  published  his  autobiographical 
pamphlet  entitled  "  My  Life,"  to  the  regret  of  his  well-wishers 
at  Adyar.  It  shows  him  to  have  been  at  the  time  an  earnest 
young  man  but  an  emotional  sentimentalist,  quite  unfit  for 
practical  life  in  the  world.  He  had  chopped  and  changed  before 
coming  to  us,  and  has  been  doing  it  pretty  much  ever  since ;  the 
latest  news  being  that  he  has  turned  Catholic,  taken  the  soutane,  kept 
it  on  only  a  few  days,  became  again  a  laic,  and  is  now  teaching  in  a 
Roman  Catholic  college  in  Madras  Presidency,  and  married  to  an 
Eurasian  widow  lady  of  ripe  age.  May  he  prosper  in  his  undertakings 
and  find  that  peace  of  mind  for  which  he  has  so  long  been  hoping. 

The  Delegates  to  the   Tenth  Annual  Convention  began  arriving  on 

the  23rd  December  and  thenceforward  poured  in  by  every   train  and 

steamer  until  the  27th,  when  the  sessions  began.     Among  the   most 

welcome  was  Baron  Ernst  von  Weber,    President  of  the   (G-erman) 

International  Antivivisection  Society,  whorepresen  ted  our  German  Branch . 

In  my  Annual  Address  I  gave  a  retrospect  of  the  history  of  our  first 

decade  as  well  as  my  usual  glance  over  the  movement  in  all  parts  of  the 

world*     I  strongly  pleaded  for  the  creation  of  an   Oriental   Library  at 

the  headquarters,  showing  how  we  had  helped  in  the  revival  of  Sanskrit 

learning  in  India   and  the  opening  of    Sanskrit  schools,   citing  the 

unanimous  testimony  of  the  Indian  press  as  to  tlie  national  services  we 

had  rendered.     "  What  an  anomaly   it  is,"  said  I,  '*  that  we  have  not 

at  headquarters  a  Sanskrit  library !  We  ought  to  be  able  to    attract  to 

Adyar  the  cleverest  Brahman  pandits  and   the  most   learned  Western 

orientalists  by  the  size  and  value   of  our  library.     If   we  and   our 

successors,  do  our  whole  duty  this  can   be  made  a  second  Alexandria, 

and  on  these  lovely  grounds   a  new   Serapion  may  arise,     ...     It 

may  sound  strangely  for  us   to  be  mentioning  these  august  names  in 

connection   with   our  infant  theosophical  movement   but,   gentlemen , 

wait  twenty  years  and  you  shall  see  what  it  will   groW^  into'.     We  are 

but  agitators  and  poor  scholars  now,  hardly  able  to  push  on  through  the 

obstacles,  but  let  us  keep  a  dauntless  soul  and  an  unwavering  faith 

in  ourselves  and  our  cause,  and  there  will  arise,   perhaps  in   far-away 

lands  and  least  expected  ways,  friends  who  will  snatch  the  laurel  of 

impeiishable  fame  by  giving  their  names  to  our  desired  Adyar  Libraiy 

and  Museum."     I   suggested  that    we   should   begin  the  work   as  a 

monument  of  the  completion  of  our  first  decade.     Was  this  not  prophetic  ? 

See  how  friends,  not  then  members  of  the  Society — Carl  H.  Hartmann, 

of  Brisbane,  Charles  A.  White,  of  Seattle,  Annie  Besant,  of  London,  and 

others — have  arisen  to  help  us  with  their  money  and  influence  to  huild 

up  the  Society  and  make  the  Adyar  Library  what  I  had  hoped  for  it  be- 
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fore  the  twenty  years  have  come  and  gone.  We  had  no  ancient  MSS,  then, 
and  only  a  couple  of  hundred  or  so  of  books*  whereas  now  we  have  ten 
thousand  volumes  in  the  two  beautiful  libraries  that  we  have  opened,  and 
the  prospect  of  the  command  of  ample  means  in  due  course.  With  all 
the  earnestness  I  can  express  I  again  appeal  to  our  members  and  sympa- 
thisers to  hasten  by  their  individual  exertions  the  day,  when  scholars 
will  make  pilgrimages  to  Adyar  to  study  what  they  may  make  the  finest 
Oriental  literary  collection  in  the  world. 

In  the  same  official  Address  I  tendered  my  resignation  of  the  Presi- 
dency. "  If  you  will  allow  me,"  I  remarked,  "  I  shall  gladly  retire  to 
that  life  of  stady  and  self-improvement  which  has  such  attractions  for 
me — and  which  neglected  early  opportunities  make  so  necessary.  The 
time  is  a  suitable  one,  for  I  have  served  my  decade  and  some  other 
person  ought  t-o  be  given  his  chance  to  display  his  abilities,     I  pray  yon 

to  consider  this  seriously I  hope,  therefore,  with  all  seriousness  and 

earnestness,  that  yon  will  suffer  no  personal  liicing  for  myself,  no 
thought  of  the  brotherly  affection  that  binds  us  together,  to  prevent 
your  choosing  as  my  successor  some  one  of  our  colleagues  who  would 
be  better  able  to  carry  the  movement  on  to  the  end  of  the  next  decade.'' 

An  intelligent  person  knows  better  than  anybody  else  his  or  her 
own  limitations,  and  I  have  ever  from  the  first  been  convinced  that  an 
abler  and  better  man  than  myself  ought  to  fill  the  post  of  chief  executive 
in  so  vast  an  organization  as  oars.  I  had  had  every  advantage  of 
early  education  that  the  best  American  schools  and  universities  could 
supply  but,  like  hundreds  of  other  sons  of  good  families,  had  idled 
away  the  time  which  ought  to  have  been  given  to  study,  never  having 
dreamt  that  I  should  ever  be  called  to  take  up  such  serious  public 
dnties  as  these.  As  for  the  bare  honors  of  office  I  cared  absolutely 
nothing,  and  I  was  perfectly  sincere  in  asking  that  the  Convention 
should  let  me  retire  and  choose  my  successor.  But  my  too  lenient 
colleagues  would  not  listen  to  it :  in  the  second  day's  session,  when  ( 
was  temporarily  absent  and  Maj.  Genl.  H.  R.  Morgan  was  in  the 
chair,  Resolutions  were  adopted  requesting  Madame  Blavatsky  to  return 
to  Adyar  as  soon  as  her  health  should  be  restored,  declaring  that  *'  the 
charges  brought  against  her  by  her  enemies  had  not  been  proven,  and 
that  our  affection  and  respect  for  her  continue  unabated,"  and  that  "  the 
President-Founder  has  by  his  unremitting  zeal,  self-sacrifice,  courage, 
iDdustry,  virtuous  life  and  intelligence,  won  the  confidence  of  members 
of  the  Society  and  endeared  himself  to  them  throughout  the  world ; 
and  (2)  that  as  this  Convention  cannot  for  one  moment  entertain  the 
thought  of  his  retiring  from  the  Society  which  he  has  done  so  much 
to  build  up,  and  has  conducted  safely  through  various  perils,  by  his 
prudence  and  practical  wisdom,  they  request  him  to  continue  hia 
mvaluable  services  to  the  Society  to  the  last." 

I  hope  I  may  be  pardoned  the  possible  bad  taste  of  publishing 
these  too  oomptimentary  ResolutioDS,  in  view  of  their  historical  import* 
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ance.  They  show  that  the  policy  which  the  Foanders  had  pnrsaed 
from  the  beginning  and  tbronghont  the  first  decade  of  the  Society's 
career  was  approved  ;  that  H.  P.  B.  had  the  unbroken  confidence  and 
love  of  her  colleagaes,  despite  the  worst  attacks  of  the  Missionaries  and 
their  allies  ;  that  the  length  of  her  exile  was  to  be  governed  entirely  by 
the  state  of  her  bodily  health,  and  th^t  she  would  be  gladly  welcomed  on 
her  return ;  finally,  that  it  was  the  general  wish  that  I  should  oontinne 
to  hold  office  throughout  my  life.  What  public  servant  would  not  be  glad 
and  proud  to  have  on  record  so  gratifying  a  testimonial  of  the  approval 
of  his  colleagues  of  the  way  in  which  he  had  done  his  duty  P  And  ho^w  sad 
it  is  to  see  the  dishonest  policy  of  falsehood  that  is  being  followed  out 
by  the  leaders  of  the  party  who  seceded  from  the  Society  under  the 
leadership  of  the  late  Mr.  Judge.    Poor  babies  in  practical  experience  I 

On  the  third  day  of  the  Convention  a  Resolution  was  adopted 
approving  of  the  plan  suggested  by  the  President-Founder  for  the 
completion  of  the  Convention  Hall  and  the  erection  of  a  building  for  the 
Sanskrit  Library  and  Picture  GhkUery,  and  he  was  *' requested  to  carry 
it  out  as  soon  as  practicable." 

The  Recording  Secretary's  Report  showed  that  117  Branches  had 
been  chartered  within  the  decade  ;  that  the  two  Founders  had  g^ven  about 
Re.  35,000  to  the  Society,  and  that  it  went  over  to  the  next  year  with  an 
almost  empty  cash-box  but  unlimited  confidence  and  enthusiasm.  On  the 
whole,  the  Convention  proved  a  very  great  success  and  it  broke  np  in 
the  best  of  feeling  all  around.  One  of  the  pleasantest  features  of  the 
meeting  was  the  glowing  and  eloquent  speech  made  at  the  Anniversary 
celebration  in  Pacheappa's  Hall,  by  Prof.  G,  N.  Ohakravarti,  Delegate 
from  the  N.  W.  P. 

A  fearful  tragedy  occurred,  however,  in  the  People's  Park,  Madras, 
during  the  days  of  the  Convention  ;  some  three  or  four  hundred  persons 
were  burnt  alive  in  a  panic  that  seized  them  when  some  palm -leaf 
Hhops  and  fences  accidentally  caught  fire  at  a  People's  Fair  that  was  in 
progress.  The  reason  for  my  mentioning  it  is  that  the  wave  of  agony 
that  it  created  in  the  Astral  Light,  reached  H.P.B.  in  her  lodgings  in 
Belgium,  and  threw  her  into  the  greatest  excitement  about  our  safety. 
She  tells  the  story  thus : 

"  OsTBNDE,  January  4, 1886." 

Mt  DBAS  OlCOTT  : 

*'  This  is  the  first  time  that  I  have  smoked  and  passed  a  whole  New 
Year's  Day  quite  alone,  as  if  I  were  in  my  tomb.  Not  a  soul  the  whole 
day,  as  the  Countess  is  gone  to  London  and  I  have  no  one  but  Louise 
(her  maid)  with  me  in  the  big  house.  A  queer  thing  happened.  I 
had  been  writing  all  day  when,  needin^f  a  book,  I  got  up  and  approach- 
ed my  table  de  nuit,  over  which  hangs  the  photograph  of  Adyar  and  the 
river.  I  had  looked  long  and  earnestly  at  it  on  the  27th  Dec.  and  tried 
to  imagine  what  you  were  all  doing.  But  on  that  day  (New  Year's), 
occupied  in  finishing  the  ''Archaic  Period,"  I    had  not  given   it  a 
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thoaght.  Suddenly  I  see  the  whole  picture  blazing  as  with  fire,  I  got 
Msired,  thinking  it  meant  blood  to  the  head  ;  looked  again  ;  the  river, 
the  trees  and  the  hoase  were  all  glowing  as  from  a  reflection  of  fire. 
Twice  a  wave  of  flame,  like  a  lonsr  serpentine  tongne,  crossed  the  river 
and  licked  the  trees  and  oar  honse,  and  then  receded  and  every- 
thing disappeared.  I  was  strack  with  surprise  and  horror,  and  my  first 
tbooght  was  that  Adyar  mast  be  on  fire.  For  two  days  all  Ostende 
was  drunk  (from  the  festival  excesses)  and  I  had  no  papers.  I  was  in 
agony.  When  on  the  morning  of  the  2nd  January  I  wrote. ..(in  England,) 
begging  him  to  look  over  the  papers  and  see  if  there  was  no  fire  at 
Adyar  or  in  Madras  on  that  day.  On  the  3rd  he  telegraphs  me,  — "  Oreat 
fire  at  Peopled  Park,  Madras :  300  Natives  humt.  Don^t  bother"  To-day 
1 9RW  the  notice  in  the  Ind^pendance  Beige  myself.  What  is  it ;  and 
why  should  I  connect  Adyar  with  that  Fair  and  the  poor  300  Hindus 
burnt  ?  Are  there  any  victims  among  the  Theosophists  ?  I  am  posi- 
tively in  great  fear.  I  hope  you  were  not  there.  You  could  not  leave 
Adyar  on  that  day,  could  you  P  It  is  terrible,  that.  And  that  young  fool 
to  telegraph  'Don't  bother;  only  300  Natives  burnt*  I  Well,  I  wrote 
him  to  say  that  I  won  Id  have  felt  less  *  bother'  if  it  had  been  600 
EnropeanB — confound  his  impudence !  '* 

This  is  a  most  instructive  psychological  phenomenon.  The  '  wave 
of  agony'  of  which  I  spoke  touched  Adyar,  of  course,  first  of  all,  be- 
ing so  near,  and  from  me  passed  on  to  H.  P.  B.  with  whom  I  was, 
spiritually,  so  intimately  connected.  In  the  fact  of  her  seeing  the  sheet 
of  fire  reaching  us  from  the  direction  of  the  People's  Park — the  North 
—across  the  Adyar  River,  on  whose  Southern  hank  our  house  stands — 
we  see  that  my  explanation  is  valid,  while  as  for  the  tragedy  being 
communicated  to  her  from  me,  that  was  as  natural  as  that,  when  she  died 
in  London,  in  1891,  I  was  made  aware  of  it  in  Sydney,  N.  S.  W.  We 
nsed  to  call  ourselves  ^  twins,'  and  twins  we  were  so  far  as  community 
of  sympathies  within  the  lines  of  our  work  was  concerned.  No  great 
wonder,  considering  how  we  had  worked  together.  Moreover,  one  of 
our  Madras  members  was  burnt ;  I  had  visited  the  Fair  with  Mr.  Cooper- 
Oakley  and  Dr.  J.  N.  Cook,  and  left  it  just  before  the  fire  broke  out ;  so 
that  our  narrow  escape  intensified  the  horror  which  the  awf nl  tragedy 
caused  us  to  feel.  But  my  thoughts  did  not  go  oat  to  H.  P.  B.  in  con- 
nection  with  it,  else  in  all  probability  she  would  have  received 
telepathically  from  me  a  more  accurate  piofcure  of  the.occurrence. 

Near  the  Sea  Oustorns  building  opposite  the  Harbour,  at  Madras, 
stands  a  solid,  two-storey  ,  brick  building,  ornamented  outside  with 
inlaid  encaustic  tiles,  and  which  is  occapied  as  a  Police  station.  I  have 
been  told  that  it  was  built  out  of  the  money  reali8ed  by  the  sale  of  the 
melted  gold  and  silver  ornaments  that  were  found  in  the  pile  of 
cremated  corpses  at  the  Fair  grounds.  The  bodies  were  consumed  be- 
yond possibility  of  recognition,  and  the  jewels  reduced  to  formless 
metallic  masses.  I  had  had  it  in  my  mind  to  take  two  of  the  lady 
Delegates  incur  Convention   to    see  the  Fair,    but  Homething     (what 
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something  P)  put  ib  out  of  my  mind.  I  shadder  to  think  what  might 
have  happened  if  they  had  gone  with  me  ;  been  enticed  by  the 
novelty  of  the  spectacle  to  get  me  to  stop  until  the  fire  had  broken  out ; 
had  been  themselves  seized  with  panic,  and  broken  away  from  me 
and  rushed  with  the  mad  multitude  into  the  raging  flames. 

H.  S.  Olcott. 


THEOSOPHICAL  AXIOMS  ILLUSTRATED. 

VI. 

The  Spiritual  Foundation  op  Politics  and  Gh)vsRNHENT. 

THAT  national  politics  and  the  science  of  Government  have  a  spiri- 
tual foundation  is  perhaps  an  idea  foreign  to  most  minds.  The 
current  ideas  no  doubt  are  that  they  are  altogether  earthly  and  relate 
only  or  chiefly  to  man's  material  well-being  ;  and  also  that  their  moat 
perfect  form  is  that  which  is  seen  in  the  British  Constitation,  and  from 
it  copied  into  most  modem  systems,  monarohial  and  republican. 

It  may  be  described  as  a  system  of  competitive  dualism,  both  in  its 
structure  and  mode  of  operation ;  a  Government  by  majority,  the 
minority  ever  competing  for  its  place  and  power.  An  old  Eastern 
poet  foretold  the  time  when  *  the  meek  '  should  *  inherit  the  earth,*  but 
it  cannot  be  said  that  this  system  in  the  least  assists  to  that  desirable 
end ;  its  chief  characteristic  being  that  of  obtaining  its  behests  by  force 
and  power.  Neither  is  it  evident  that  rule  by  majority  is  always  wise 
and  righteous  ;  too  often,  alas !  the  opposite  adjectives  more  truly  de- 
scribe its  course  of  action.  Again,  it  cannot  be  said  that  their  rule  is  at 
any  time  universally  accepted  as  beneficent,  for  if  it  were  so,  there 
would  be  no  incentive  for  the  minority  to  remove  them  from,  place  and 
power  and  rule  in  their  stead.  It  is  at  best  a  poor — though  perhaps 
at  present  necessary — expedient,  suited  only  to  a  passing  phase  of 
human  growth  and  civilization. 

As  we  write,  the  civilized  world  is  thrilling  with  the  contents  of  a 
telegram  conveying  intelligence  of  the  assassination  of  the  Empress  of 
Austria :  it  states  that  when  the  news  of  the  event  was  broken  to  her 
husband,  the  aged  and  venerable  Emperor  sank  to  the  ground  groaning, 
and  at  last  sobbed  out,  **  Shall  I  never  be  freed  from  grief  and  pain  in 
this  world  P  "  The  tragedy,  in  its  personal  aspect,  is  touchingly  pathet- 
ic ,  and  the  feeling  of  sympathy  with  the  sufferer  is  heightened  as  we 
remember  the  many  tragical  sorrows  he  has  already  endured.  In  its 
wider  aspect  and  significance  it  adds  another  evidence  to  the  fact  that 
the  existing  orders  of  Gk>vernment  do  not  satisfy  the  aspirations  of 
humanity  as  a  satisfactory  mode  of  human  rule.  Perhaps  no  period  with- 
in  historical  knowledge  has  supplied  so  many  instances  of  the  kind  al- 
luded to,  as  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Tragical  illustra- 
tions might  be  quoted  from  all  the  great  and  very  many  of  the  smaller 
European  and  American  States  in  existence. 
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Before  prooeeding  farther  I  am  impreased  to  give  some  remarkable 
statementfi  oa  the  present  aspects  of  Western  Civilization,  from  the 
pen  of  a  deep  and  philosophic  thinker,  who  has  had  the  advantage  of 
an  enlarged  practical  acquaintance  both  with  that  of  the  East  and  the 
West.     He  says  : — 

**  A  wondroas  creation  indeed  this  civilization  of  onrS|  ever  grow- 
ing higher  ont  of  the  abyss  of  ever-deepening  pain  ;  bat  it  seems  also, 
to  many,  not  less  monstrous  than  wonderfnl.  That  it  may  cmmble 
suddenly  in  a  social  earthquake  has  long  been  the  evil  dream  of  those 
who  dwell  on  its  sumrnits.  That  as  a  social  s^iructure  it  cannot 
endure,  by  reason  of  its  moral  foundation,  is  the  teaching  of  Oriental 
wisdom. 

Certainly  the  results  of  its  labours  cannot  fade  away  until  man 
has  fully  played  oat  the  drama  of  his  existence  upon  this  planet ;  it 
has  resurrected  the  past  ;  it  has  revived  the  languages  of  the  dead  ; 
it  has  wrested  countless  priceless  secrets  from  nature  ;  it  has 
analysed  suns  and  vanquished  space  and  time ;  it  has  compelled  the 
invisible  to  become  visible  ;  it  has  torn  away  all  veils  save  the  veil  of 
the  Infinite ;  it  has  founded  ten-thousand  systems  of  knowledge  ;  it 
baa  expanded  the  modern  brain  beyond  the  cubic  capacity  of  the  me- 
dieval skull  ;  it  has  evolved  the  most  noble,  even  if  it  has  also  evolved 
the  most  detestable,  forms  of  Individuality ;  it  has  developed  the  most 
exquisite  sympathies  and  thQ  loftiest  emotions  known  to  man,  even 
though  it  has  developed  likewise  iormn  of  selfishness  and  of  suffering 
impossible  in  other  eras.  Intellectually  it  has  grown  beyond  the  alti- 
tude of  tlie  stars.  That  it  must  in  any  event  bear  to  the  future  a  re- 
lation incomparably  vaster  than  that  of  Greek  civilisation  to  the  past, 
is  impossible  to  disbelieve. 

Always,  as  its  energies  increase,  is  there  evolved  within  it  a 
deeper,  a  keener,  a  more  exquisitely  ramified  sensibility  to  every  shock 
or  woand — to  every  exterior  force  of  change.  Already  the  mere  results 
of  a  drought  or  famine  in  the  remotest  parts  of  the  earth,  the 
destruction  of  the  smallest  centre  of  supply,  the  exhaustion  of 
a  mine,  the  least  temporary  stoppage  of  any  commercial  vein 
or  artery,  the  slightest  pressure  upon  any  industrial  nerve, 
may  produce  disintegrations    that   carry  shocks  of  pain   into  every 

portion    of  the    enormous    structure Certainly   our  civilization   is 

developing  the  individual  more  and  more.  But  is  it  not  now  developing 
him  much  as  artificial  heat  and  coloured  light  and  chemical  nutrition 
might  develop  a  plant  under  glass  P  Is  it  not  now  developing  millions 
into  purely  special  fitness  for  conditions  impossible  to  maintain,  of  luxury 
without  limit  for  tlie  few,  of  merciless  servitude  to  steel  and  steam  for 
the  many  ?  To  such  doubts  the  reply  has  been  given  that  social  transfor- 
mations will  supply  the  means  of  providing  against  perils,  and  of 
recuperating  all  losses.  That  for  a  time  at  least,  social  reforms  will 
work  miracles  is  more  than  a  hope.     But  the  ultimate  problem    of  the 
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f  atare  seems  to  be  one  that  no  oonoeivable  social  change  can  happily 
solve — not  even  sopposing  possible  the  establishment  of  an  absolately 
perfect  com  monism — because  the  fate  of  the  higher  races  seems  to 
depend  npon  their  true  valne  in  the  futore  economy  of  Nature.  To  the 
query,  *  Are  we  not  the  superior  race  P' — we  may  emphatically  answer 
^  Yes' ;  but  thiH  affirmative  will  not  auBwer  a  ntill  mure  important 
question,  *  Are  we  the  fittest  to  survive  P '  The  Oriental  has  pi-oved  his 
ability  to  study  and  to  master  the  results  of  our  science  upon  a  diet  of 
rice,  and  on  as  simple  a  diet  can  learn  to  manufacture  and  to  utilise  oar 
most  complicated  inventions.  While  the  Occidental  cannot  even  live 
except  at  a  cost  sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  twenty  Oriental  lives. 
In  our  very  superiority  lies  the  secret  of  our  fatal  weakness.  Our 
physical  machinery  I'equires  a  fuel  too  costly  to  pay  for  the  running  of 
it  in  a  perfectly   conceivable  future   period  of  race-competition   and 

pressure  of  population It  may  even  be  that  the  Western   races  will 

perish  because  of  the  cost  of  their  existence.'* 

From  this  forcible  presentation  of  the  problem  from  a  material  and 
competitive  standpoint,  let  us  proceed  in  our  elucidation  of  some  ideas 
regarding  the  spiritwil  basis  of  Oovemment  which  will  supersede  it. 

It  has  been  very  prominently  promulgated  that  one  of  the  three 
cardinal  objects  in  founding  the  Theosophical  Society  was, — **  To  form  a 
nucleus  of  the  universal  Brotherhood  of  humanity,  without  distinction 
of  race,  creed,  sex,  caste  or  colour."  It  must  be  obvious  that  what  is 
here  pointed  forward  to  can  be  nothing  less,  or  short,  of  the  application 
of  the  principle  of  brotherhood  to  the  Politics  and  Governments  of  the 
world  ;  and  it  is  the  practical  realisation  of  these  ends  that  all  enlight- 
ened and  worthy  members  of  the  society  labour  to  bring  about.  And  it 
is  abundantly  evident  that  this  great  object  can  only  be  realised  through 
the  spiritaal  enlightenment  of  the  nations  : — through  the  developing  and 
strengthening  of  the  spiritual  natures  of  mankind.  The  question  I  wish 
to  press  home  is,  '^  Through  what  means  is  this  great  and  necessary  work 
to  be  accomplished  P  " 

For  good  or  ill,  the  ruling  races  of  the  world  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury will  be  nominally  Christian.  A  great  practical  qaestion  in  close 
relation  to  this  evident  fact  is,  "  What  is  to  be  the  character  of  the 
Christianity  of  the  new  times ;  what  modifications  has  its  present  de- 
velopment to  undergo ;  what  new  elements  has  it  to  absorb,  and  what 
ancient  ones  to  revivify  ?  " 

That  it  has  potentialities  suited  to  the  manifestation  of  great  spiri- 
tual power,  and  a  capacity  of  expansion  beyond  the  wildest  dreams  of 
its  most  enthusiastic  adherents  is,  I  think,  undeniable.  If  the 
infantile  theosophical  movement  is  to  obtain  permanency,  and  to  be  a 
factor  in  the  new  era,  U  is  only  through  a  renovated  Christianity  that  it 
can  accomplish  any  worthy  purpose  at  aU  commensurate  with  the  evokUioti' 
ary  requirements,  on  the  indicated  lines  of  mental  and  spiritual  octiviHes, 
It  should  definitely   consecrate  itself  to  this  object,-^the  infusion  of  new 
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life-blood  into  the  veins  and  arteries  of  the   most  highly  developed  of 
the  great  world-religions. 

One  great  need  of  Christianity  is,  that  it  renew  the  years  of  its 
yoath  ;  that  it  revive  its  ancient  traditions  ;  not  as  a  hierarchical  world- 
system  of  Ecclesiastical  power,  not  as  a  complex  system  of  dogma, 
bat  the  enthasiasms  and  self-abnegations  of  its  early  Apostles  and 
Martyrs,  its  St.  Paal's  and  St.  Patrick's  ;  and  also  the  sweet  simplicities, 
the  chastity,  the  brotherly  love,  the  patience  and  endurance  of  its  early 
commanities* 

Tarn,  gentle  reader,  to  the  Epistle  to  Philemon,  and  endeavoor  to 
transport  your  consciousness  into  the  times,  and  to  realize  the  circum- 
stances which  called  it  forth,  and  try  and  catch  the  gentle  spirit  of  the 
(vriter  whose  fiery  enthusiasm  had  been  softened  and  chastened  and 
ripened  by  the  Christly  ideas  of  the  new  religion  of  love,  patience, 
meekness  and  undaunted  faith ;  who  had  endured  privations  and  suf- 
fered bitter  persecutions  through  contact  with  the  world-powers  and 
prejudices. 

And  now  let  us  turn  for  further  enlightenment  and  confirmation  to 
the  testimony  of  the  French  ecclesiastical  historian,  Betian^  whose  well- 
known  agnostic  and  sceptical  turn  of  mind  frees  him  from  any  suspi- 
cion of  bias.  In  his  history  of  St.  Paul,  and  the  various  Christian  com- 
manities planted  by  him  in  the  Eastern  parts  of  the  Roman  Empire,  he 
makes  the  following  statements  regarding  them : — 

'•  The  kindness,  the  innocent  spirit,  the  unlimited  charity  of  the 
primitive  Churches  are  a  spectacle  which  will  never  again  be  seen 
(we  beg  leave  to  question  this  conclusion  of  Benan).  It  was  wholly 
spontaneous,  unconstrained,  and  yet  these  little  associations  were  as 
solid  as  itx>n...The  gaiety  in  these  little  companies  of  good  people  living 
together — always  sprightly,  occupied,  eager,  loving  and  hating  much — 
the  gaiety,  I  say,  was  very  great.  Verily  the  words  of  Jesus  had  been 
fulfilled  ;  the  reign  of  the  meek  and  lowly  had  come,  and  had  been 
manifested  by  the  extreme  felicity  which  overflowed  from  every 
heart... Charity,  brotherly  love,  was  the  supreme  law,  and  common  to 
all  the  Churches  and  all  the  schools.  Charity  and  chastity  were 
par  excellence,  Christian  virtues,  virtues  which  made  a  success  of  this 
new  Gospel,  and  converted  the  world.  One  was  commanded  to  do  good 
to  all,  nevertheless,  co-religionists  were  regarded  as  beingr  worthy  of 
preference.  A  taste  for  work  was  held  to  be  a  virtue.  Paul,  a  good 
workman,  vigourously  reproved  indolence  and  idleness,  and  repeated 
often  thiit  half  proverb  of  the  people :  '  He  that  will  not  work  neither 
should  he  eat.'... The  Church  is  an  association  of  honest  workmen,  cheer- 
fnl,  content,  not  jealous  of  the  rich,  for  they  are  more  happy  than  the 
latter,  for  they  know  that  Gh)d  does  not  judge  like  the  worldly,  and 
prefers  the  honest  soiled  hand  to  the  white  intri)?uing  hand.  Up  to 
this  time  Buddhism  alone  had  elevated  man  to  this  degree  of  heroism 
and  of  purity.  The  triumph  of  Christianity  is  inexplicable  if  it  be 
studied  only  in   the  fourth  century."     A  faith   yielding    fruits  of  so 
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excellent  a  character  was  worthy  of  going  forth  to  conquer  the  world. 
Let  it  renew  the  years  of  its  youth  and  it  may  yet  realise  all  that  has 
been  hoped  and  foretold  of  it.* 

And  now  let  as  tako  a  more  general  view  of  our  snbject, —  '  The 
spiritual  foundation  of  politics  and  Government.'  I  have  no  idea  of 
reviving  the  notions  and  sentiments  so  common  daring  recent  centuries 
and  not  without  support  daring  the  closing  years  of  the  nineteenth, 
i.e.,  The  Divine  right  of  kings — of  snch  rulers  as  we  are  conversant 
with.  Neither  have  I  any  idea  of  entering  the  arena  of  current,  politi- 
cal life,  or  of  discussing  its  varied  policies  and  knotty  problems. 
One  whose  thought  and  activities  are  directed  toward  the  higher,  the 
spiritual  problems  of  life,  is  thankfal  and  gratefal  for  the  enlarged 
measure  of  liberty  enjoyed,  and  the  blessings  of  freedom,  of  quietness 
and  peace,  which  the  pi'osent  regime  ensures.  Its  anomalies,  its  im- 
perfections and  its  doubtful  expediencies ;  its  inability  to  reach  and 
touch,  much  less  eradicate,  many  crying  evils,  are  seen  and  recognized 
as  flowing  from,  as  accruing  in  consequence  of,  our  present  immature 
moral  and  spiritual  development.  Seeing  this  to  be  the  case  and  under- 
standing in  a  measure  the  operation  of  evolutionary  law,  our  chief 
thought,  care  and  activities  ai'e  directed  toward  carrying  out  a  precept 
of  a  divine  Teacher  of  men : — '  First,  make  the  tree  good,  and  it  will 
then  bear  good  fruit. '  In  other  words  oar  desire  is  to  work  in  accord 
with  nature,  to  centre  our  activities  on  those  lines  which  will  help  to 
promote  man's  spiritual  evolution. 

Neither  am  I  about  to  invite  a  discussion  of  the  abstract  question, 
ol  the  very  knotty  sabject  as  to  what  farm  of  Government  is  the  ideal 
one  ;  whether  the  Autocratic  or  Monai'chial,  whether  an  Oligarchy  or 
Democracy,  is  preferable.  We  can  conceive  of  conditions  and  circum- 
stances when  either  of  the  four  named  would  be  desirable  and  preferable 
to  either  of  the  others. 

I  am  desirous  of  going  as  far  as  may  be  to  the  root  principles  of 
these  questions,  and  briefly  to  investigate  and  tabulate  the  unseen  spiri- 
tual forces,  and  their  correlations  and  manifestations  in  individual  and 
national  character,  which  render  necessary  and  demand  governmental 
guidance  and  control. 

Before  we  directly  proceed  with  our  enquiry  let  as  take  a  passing 
glance  at  the  origin  and  development  of  political  organisations  as  we 
are  acquainted  with  them  in  history.  And  in  passing,  we  should  remem- 
ber that  history  is  a  living  vital  process,  and  not  a  mere  record  of  pass- 
ing events  with  which  we  have  a  distant  and  outside  concern  only :  that 

^  Ib  Cownopolis  for  August,  1898,  appears  a  paper  hy  Professor  Max  HtUler 
entitled,  **  On  mj  Indian  Friends."  The  venerable  Professor  in  referring  to  Nila. 
kantha  Gk>sh,  of  whom  he  speaks  verj  highly,  goes  on  to  say  :  "  Unfortanatelj  his 
philosophical  Christianity  became  more  and  more  eoolesiastioal  in  time,  throngh 
inflnences  which  he  was  to6  weak  to  resist.  We  might  have  done  a  great  work  in 
India  ;  but  what  India  wants  is  the  yonng  and  vigorous  Christianity  of  the  first 
oentniy,  not  the  effete  Christianity  of  the  fifteenth  century,  still  less  its  poor  modem 
imitatkms." 
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it  faaa  an  organic  relation  to  the  present,  its  lesson s  being  of  perennial 
interest  and  value.  We  find  that  each  given  form  of  Government  had 
its  origin  in  the  needs  and  requirements,  in  the  distinctly  evolved  ueces- 
sities  of  some  phase  of  that  living  force  and  organism  which  we  name 
Society.  Its  forms  ronghly  answering  to  the  needs,  and  partaking  of 
the  defects  and  merits  of  the  particular  phase  of  society  whose  require- 
ments had  called  it  into  being.  As  the  living  forces  in  society  evolve, 
necessity  for  changing  and  adapting  the  jorm  to  the  living  facts  become 
apparent ;  those  who  are  on  the  crest  of  the  forward  movement  take 
the  matter  in  hand  ;  bat  the  forms  having  become  crystallized  are 
bard,  very  hard  to  break  up,  or  even  to  be  modified  so  as  to  be  render- 
ed suitable  vehicles  for  expressing  the  new  life  and  interpreting  its 
very  real  needs.  Hence  the  process  occupies  the  energies  of  the  lead- 
ing spirits  for  long  centuries,  it  may  be,  with  all  the  attendant  evils, 
commotions,  intense  sufferings,  revolutions,  &c.  Numerous  illustra- 
tions of  this  great  world-process  will  occur  to  every  one  who  has  given 
any  attention  to  historical  study  :  and  we  plainly  see  the  same  process 
going  on  before  our  eyes  in  the  living  world  of  to-day,  as  active,  perhaps 
even  more  intensely  so,  than  in  any  previous  period  of  the  world's 
history. 

We  find  that  each  of  the  four  forms  of  Government  indicated  above 
has  been  sanctioned  and  adopted  by  large  communities  and  nations  of 
ancient  times.  Assyrian  and  Chaldean  Autocracy,  Egyptian  and 
Persian  Monarchy,  the  Garth  agenian  and  Roman  Republics,  and  the 
Grecian  Oligarchies  supply  eminent  examples  ;  and  as  we  know,  these 
varied  forms  of  Government  have  each  their  representatives  in  the 
world,  down  to  the  present  time.  As  we  have  intimated,  they  have 
each  and  all  been  natural  growths,  having  come  down  to  us  from 
prehistoric  times — however  used  or  abused  for  selfish  aims  and  purposes 
they  may  have  been.  From  this  misuse  neither  form  has  immunity. 
May  we  not  also  go  a  step  farther  regarding  them  ?  We  believe  that  they 
have  all  something  Divine  at  their  root — they  are  not  indigenous  to 
this  sublunary  world  of  ours.  The  idea  of  Divine  Kings  as  occurring  in 
the  times  of  supposed  mythical  history  of  all  nations  of  antiquity,  is  an  in- 
teresting and  fascinating  study.  All  have  traditions  that  the  Gh>ds  were 
their  first  rulers  and  kings ;  and  now  in  recent  years.  Occult  Theosophy 
claims  to  have  succeeded  by  its  investigations  in  the  ikasic  impressions, 
in  corroborating  these  almost  lost  records  of  civilizations  which  have 
passed  away. 

Let  us  now  for  the  present,  leave  the  further  consideration  of  these 
developments  and  see  if  we  can  obtain  any  light  which  can  lead  us  to 
tlie«otirce  from  whence  they  issued,  as  necessities  of  man's  social  condi- 
tions and  requirements. 

It  is  recognized  by  all  thoughtf  al  minds  that  unity  in  variety  is  the 
basic  idea  in  the  manifested  cosmos.  That  all  life  is  related,  being  ne- 
cessary parts  of  a  wkole-*-a  unity  behind  it,  that  nothing  that  exists  is 
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withoat  its  ase.  A  simple  illnstration  of  this  principle  is  given  in  the 
balance  which  nature  provides  and  maintains  in  plant  and  animal  life. 
When  man  interferes  with  or  destroys  this  eqailibriom,  certain  undesi- 
rable results  follow.  And  it  is  also  known  that  the  grades  and  meaBores 
of  life's  development  are  infinite,  from  the  microbes  in  a  drop  of  water 
to  the  mighty  Sirius  which  is  ten  million  times  larger  than  our  earth. 
We  shall  be  on  scientific  ground  if  we  apply  this  idea  of  unity  in  diver- 
sity to  man. 

That  we  may  elucidate  the  above  idea,  we  will  now  proceed  to  con- 
sider man  first,  as  regards  his  antiquity,  and  secondly,  in  regard  to  his 
present  development  on  our  planet. 

First,  the  antiquity  of  man.  And  here  we  are  not  referring 
to  the  rabe  as  a  whole,  but  to  the  individual  member  of  the  race. 
It  is  among  us  of  Western  origin,  so  common  to  think  of  man's 
individuality  as  contained  within  and  compassed  by  seventy  or  eighty 
years  of  mortal  life  in  a  material  body,  such  as  we  now  know  him  ;  but 
this  is  a  grave  mistake  into  which  the  European  nations  have  fallen  in 
comparatively  recent  times ;  it  has  no  support  from  the  philosophic  con- 
ceptions of  the  founders  of  our  nationalities  and  civilisations,  or  from 
the  early  conceptions  of  the  authors  of  the  Christian  Scriptures  and  the 
religious  beliefs  growing  out  of  them.  This  passing  mortal  life  we 
think  so  real  is  but  as  the  wink  of  an  eye  compared  with  the  etiemal 
years  past,  and  to  come.  Let  us  fix  this  fact  deeply  in  our  mind,  and 
remember  that,  based  upon  it,  is  another  of  primal  importance,  to  which 
evolution  is  the  key,  and  the  fact  of  constantly  evolving  life  the  sequence 
leading  up  to  the  following  axiom  : — That  man  as  we  know  him  is  a 
gradually  built  up  entity ;  that  he  has  been  adding  quality  to  quality, 
attribute  to  attribute,  power  to  power  in  the  past ;  and  as  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  finality,  as  we  understand  it,  he  will  therefore  continue 
the  same  process  of  growth  and  expansi^  >u  in  the  future— even  into 
infinity. 

There  is  another  fact  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  take  into 
account  in  considering  the  present  aspect  and  the  complex  problem 
of  man's  spiritual  nature,  namely, — our  different  ages  and  the 
variety  involved  in  the  modes  and  stages  of  our  development.  In 
referring  to  age,  please  remember  that  we  are  not  thinking  of  earthly 
years,  but  of  the  age  of  the  soul,  a  consideration  of  far  greater  im- 
portance. 

This  variety  may  be  seen  by  every  observant  eye  as  we  walk  onr 
streets:  education,  circumstance  and  opportunity,  may  account  for 
some  of  the  diversity,  but  not  by  any  means  so  large  a  portion 
of  it  as  is  generally  supposed.  There  are  other  reasons  of 
which  the  one  we  are  considering  is  of  the  deepest  importance. 
In  all  probability  it  is  not  going  beyond  the  fact  if  we 
venture  the  assertion,  that  the  differences  in  the  ages  of  onr  egos  may 
be  measured  by  periods  of  time  so  vast  as  to  appear  to  us,  and  may 
perhaps  be,  best  conceived  of  as  whole  SBons,   or  eternities  of  time.    It 
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is  evident  that  man's  spiritual  growth  is  an  extremely  slow  process, 
during  which  various  important  additions  of  spiritaal  qualities  and 
powers  are  made  to  onr  natures  at  different  and  it  may  be,  widely 
extended  periods.  And  it  is  conceivable  that  each  of  these  additions 
may  need  ages,  indnding  a  considerable  number  of  physical  rebirths, 
in  order  that  the  process  of  assimilation  may  be  perfected  and  the 
individual  entity  prepared  for  another  endowment  of  spiritnal  potencies 
for  further  assimilation.  If  we  compare  the  present  lowest  types  of 
hamanity  who  have  the  youngest,  the  most  immature  intellectual  and 
spiritaal  natures  or  qualities,  with  the  great  scientific  and  Hpiritaal 
philosophers  (using  these  terms  in  their  most  comprehensive  accepta- 
tion), those  who  represent  the  flower  and  fruit  of  European  and  Indian 
civilizations,  the  suggestive  remarks  we  have  made  receive 
confirmation.  Then  again,  we  must  remember  that  mankind  as  now 
represented  on  the  earth,  is  very  far  indeed  from  having  reached  the 
acme  of  physical  perfection  ;  he  has  still  a  long  journey  to  perform  on 
the  upward  way.  Of  course  I  am  not  referring  to  the  perfection  of  the 
athlete,  but  to  those  high  spiritual  qualities  which  are  capable  of  reali- 
zation in  physical  life;  as  indicated  in  the  idealism  of  the  Grecian  art 
representations  of  the  human  form  divine  ;  and  in  the  conceptions 
transferred  by  the  sculptor  and  the  art  painter,  of  the  Buddha,  the 
Christ  and  the  Madonna. 

Finally,  another,  a  more  stupendous  fact  is  a  contributor  to  the  al- 
ready complex  question  under  consideration  : — Man  is  not  an  isolated 
being,  whether  viewed  in  his  uUimaie  entirety^  or  in  any  of  the  parts  of  his 
fomplem  totality. 

We  see  this  exemplified  in  regard  to  his  physical  nature ;  we 
readily  admit  that  it  is  related  to  the  earth,  and  to  the  varied  life 
manifestations  on  the  earth,  from  the  more  remote  simple  and  low 
orders,  to  the  nearer  and  higher  mammalian  tribes  of  animal  life.  And 
if  it  is  true  of  the  body  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  even  more  true  of  the 
intellectual  and  spiritual  parts  of  our  nature.  In  this  connection  allow 
me  to  draw  attention  to  the  exhilarating  and  soul  -stimulating  fact  of 
oar  relationship,  of  our  union  to  those  above  us,  to  those  myriads  of 
Hierarchies  who  were  once  human  beings  such  as  we  now  are  who 
have  left  behind— and  to  the  many  others  who  are  now  in  process  of 
putting  away — our  limited  human  form  of  expression  of  the  One  Lifr, 
without  breaking  the  golden  chain  of  love  and  compassion,  of  tender 
r^rd  and  beneficence,  which  binds  them  to  their  former  selves — whom 
we  are  now  become — so  close  and  real  is  the  unity.  Just  as  a  solar 
system  includes  in  a  common  bond  its  most  mighty  orbs,  its  Jupiters  and 
Satums,  and  the  tiniest  grain  of  sand  and  speck  of  protoplasm,  so 
likewise,  all  that  hath  been,  all  that  is,  and  all  that  will  be— 
including  a  present  living,  feeling,  throbbing,  humanity — are  bound 
together  in  the  indissoluble  bonds  of  a  common  spiritual  nature. 

1  think  that  enough  has  been  said  to  prove  our  thesis: — "That 
Politics  and  Ch)vemment  are  of  Divine  appointment ;  that  they  have  a 
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Bolid  foandatioTi  in  the  spiritaal  nature  and  anitj  of  Mankind."  Also, 
that  their  varied  forms  are  a  necessity,  a  natural  evolution,  an  integral 
|>art  of  the  process  of  human  development.  That  human  needs  have 
called  them  into  being,  and  afford  scope  for  their  action,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  g^dance  and  control.  And  also,  that  the  facts  of  evolution 
reveal  the  necessity  of  variation  in  the  substance,  form  and  modes  of 
administration  of  the  gt)vernmental  functions. 

The  rulers  and  the  ruled  each  have  their  place  in  the  economy  of 
nature ;  and  happy  t  he  people  who  understand  and  appreciate  natore's 
provision  for  their  social  and  political  necessities.  There  is  permanent 
truth  in  the  words  of  St.  Paul,  **  The  Powers  that  be  are  ordained  of 
Gk)d." 

The  present  unrest  among  the  nations  is  incident  to  a  re-adjnst- 
ment  of  old  forms  to  the  new  life  and,  may  we  not  hope,  a  means  for  the 
realization  of  the  prophetic  announcement,  which  germinated  in  the 
souls  of  the  ancient  patriots  and  prophets  of  humanity  : — *'  The  days 
when  the  righteous  shall  flourish,  and  abundance  of  peace  till  tbe 
moon  be  no  more."  When  the  exultant  call  shall  be, — '*  Arise,  shine,  for 
thy  Light  is  come !  and  the  glory  of  the  Deity  is  risen  upon  thee.'* 

W.  A.  Maters. 


FOOD  AND  "  SCIENCSr 

IN  the  concluding  portion  of  **  Remarks  op  Evolution,"  vide  page 
228,  et  seq.,  of  The  Theosophist,  there  are  some  remarks  on  food  and 
science  which,  in  the  light  of  recent  progress  made  by  dietetics,  seem 
rather  out  of  date,  for  they  belong  to  that  stage  at  which  this  science 
had  arrived  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 

Our  brother  says,  **  it  seems  not  wise  to  oppose  the  teachings  of 
science  and  the  teachings  of  Theosophy,*'  and  he  would  be  quite  right 
in  saying,  as  he  means  to  do,  that  Theosophy  is  not  opposed  to  Science, 
if  by  the  latter  term  is  meant  an  accurate  knowledge  of  natural  laws 
and  phenomena. 

But  if  by  science  is  meant  a  certain  theory  temporatily  upheld  by 
a  recognized  mun  at  a  time  when  investigation  into  the  phenomena  on 
which  it  is  based  is  in  its  infancy,  then  he  is  certainly  mistaken  (as  in 
my  humble  opinion  he  is  in  the  present  instance). 

Think  what  would  have  become  of  Theosophy  if  H.  P.  B.  had 
thought  it  "  wise  "  not  to  oppose  materialism,  upheld  as  it  was  in  those 
days  by  scientists  and  based  on  a  very  limited  number  of  physical  and 
psychic  phenomena  in  total  ignorance  or  disregard  of  others  which  at 
the  present  stage  of  psychical  research  have  ohanged  the  direction  of 
scientific  thought  in  that  line. 

To  those  who  are  conversant  with  the  latest  utterances  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Crokes,  Mr.  Andrew  Lang's  last  book  and  the  work  of  **  The  Society 
for  Psychical  Research,"  it  will  be  dear  how  "  science  "  has  changed  her 
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faoe.  No  reproaoh  is  meant  by  that,  howev^er,  for  science  has  fairly  and 
honestly  drawn  her  oonolusions  from  the  facts  known  at  a  given  time  ; 
nor  doee  taroe  science  (oonscions  of  the  limitations  nnder  which  it  mnst 
work)  ever  dogmatically  claim  infallibility. 

Shall  we  therefore  abandon  the  tmths  we  feel  within  ns,  simply 
because  science  at  a  particular  stage  has  not  handled  a  safficient  num- 
ber of  facta  P  Nay,  we  should  merely  stand  aloof  and  keep  our  counsel 
if  we  cannot  reconcile  the  dictates  of  our  higher  nature  with  '*  science*" 
But  it  so  happens  that  we  are  no  longer  in  such  moral  straits,  for  our 
brother's  notions  are  not  founded  on  recent  researches  in  Dietetics,  the 
chemistry  of  food  stuffs  and  the  effect  of  food  on  muscular  and  mental 
exertion.  And  I  think  that  before  handling  a  subject  of  such  delicacy 
and  importance  (to  Theosophiats  at  least)  he  should  have  looked  up 
Pavy  and  Church's*  tables  of  comparative  food  values,  Beaumont's  tables 
of  digestibility  of  foods,  and  above  all  Dr.  Haig'st  book  on  *'  Diet  and 
Food  in  relation  to  Strength  and  power  of  Endurance,"  published  last 
year. 

The  latter  scientist  who  is  a  standard  author  in  Medical  literature 
says  :  '*  That  it  is  easily  possible  to  sustain  life  on  the  products  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom  needs  no  demonstration  for  physiologistSf  even  if  a 
majority  of  the  human  race  were  not  constantly  engaged  in  demonstra- 
ting it ;  and  my  researches  show  not  only  that  it  is  possible,  but  that  it 
is  infinitely  preferable  in  every  way,  and  produces  superior  powers  both 
of  mind  and  body."  It  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  his  researches 
show  what  an  important  part  uric  acid  plays  in  the  phenomena  of  fatigue. 

It  is  rather  unfair  to  cite  rice  as  a  specimen  of  vegetable  diet,  for.  in 
the  scale  of  ^cereals  and  legumens,  it  is  one  of  the  poorest  in  albuminoids 
for  there  are  others  like  beans  and  lentils  which  are  too  rich  in  albumi- 
noids to  be  taken  without  being  diluted  with  other  less  nitrogenous 
foods.^  Similarly  it  is  unfortunate  to  cite  certain  small  incidents  in  the 
lives  of  the  great  ones  like  Buddha,  Krishna  and  Christ  and  to  over- 
look the  sublime  ideals  of  compassion,  sympathy  and  Ahimsa  on  which 
their  teachings  and  lives  are  based. 

Any  one  can  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  trend  of  modern  scientific 
thoQght  concerning  diet  by  looking  up  the  works  referred  to,  but  details 
can  be  given  later  on  if  required. 

Of  late  years  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  rely  too  much  on  reas- 
oning based  on  the  ways  of  the  lower  types  of  beings,  in  fixing  the 
standard  of  human  ethics,  but  Tbeosophy  has  held  and  the  future 
scientist  will  hold  that  evolution  is  not  compatible  with  reversion  to  the 

*  "  Food,"  by  A.  H.  Gharoh,  M.A.,  f.b.8.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Arts  in  London,  author  of  "  The  Food  Grains  of  India,"  Ac,,  Ac, 

t  Alexander  Haig,  m.a.,  m.d.,  f.b.cp.,  Physician  to  the  Metropolitan  Hospital, 
and  the  Royal  Hospital  for  Women  and  Children. 

t  Yet  notwithstanding  that,  the  poor  peasantry  of  Kashmir  who  live  almost  ex- 
clnsively  on  rice,  oil  and  a  kind  of  spinach,  snem  to  build  on  it  an  astonishing  quantity 
of  muscU>,  and  in  the  cycling  world  of  England  rice  puddings  are  to  some  extent  re- 
pisciii}^  Old  England's  roast  beef,  which  means  that  for  mnsonlar  exertion  even  lay. 
men  do  not  despise  rice  as  before.   See  '*  Bidlake's  Cycling." 
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habits  of  the  tiger  and  the  swine,  and  in  order  to  rise  higher  one  mast 
dwell  on  the  ideals  of  brotherhood,  co-operation  and  oompassion  tangfat 
by  a  Krishna,  a  Bnddha  and  a  Christ,  rather  than  the  cmel  dootrines  of 
'  The  struggle  for  existenoe '  and  the  survival  of  the  (hmtallj)  fittest, 
half  relinquished  in  his  later  years  even  by  Professor  Huxley.* 

It  is  not  possible  for  me  to  speak  on  the  effect,  of  diet  on  man's 
spiritual  nliture,  for  those  only  who  have  persona)  experience  of  such 
matters  may  speak  of  them,  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  realize  how  far  a 

non-flesh  diet  tends  to  make  a  race  and  an  individual  more  humane. 

• 

The  question  of  food,  however,  need  not  upset  us  members  of  the 
Theosophical  Society,  for  within  its  non-dogmatic  atmosphere  we  are 
free  to  think  for  ourselves  Hud  to  work  out  our  own  salvation,  for  we 
believe  that  on  higher  levels  there  is  unity,  and  before  we  arrive  there 
we  must  agree  through  our  differences  due  to  limitation. 

Umrao  Singh. 


THE  PROBLEMS  OF  VEDANTA. 

Being  ▲  translation  and  exposition  of  the  Yyasadhikakanamala  op 

Bhabatitirtha. 

1D0  not  know  whether  or  not  the  following  pacres  will  find  favonr 
with  the  readers  of  the  Theosophist  generally.  If  not,  the  only 
excuse  which  I  can  put  forth  for  this  publication  is,  the  growing  popu- 
larity of  Vedftntic  studies,  and  the  comparative  difficulty  of  studying 
the  aphorisms  of  Vyisa,and  their  various  commentaries.  Bhiratitirtba 
has  put  into  easy  verse  the  problems  of  this  splendid  philosophy,  dis- 
cussed by  B&darftjrana  Vy&sa  in  his  aphorisms.  It  is  a  very  useful 
epitome,  and  is  calculated  to  help  all  students,  and  especially  those  who 
may  not  be  able  or  inclined  to  give  much  time  to  the  study  of  this  all- 
engrossing  philosophy.  I  intend  to  give  a  running  and  not  very  difficult 
commentary  upon  the  verses,  taken  almost  entirely  from  Srf  San- 
karftchftrya.     To  take  up  the  book  without  more  preface  :— 

Having  paid  my  respects  to  G-od  as  manifested  in  my  preceptor,  I 
throw  the  Problems  of  VedAnta  taught  by  Vy&sa,  into  easy  metrical 

form. 

A  Problem  (Sans.   Adhikarana^  Nydya)  consists  of  the  full  exposi- 
tion of  any  given  proposition.     It  has  the  following  five  parts  :— 

1.  Viahaya^  the  statement  of  the  subject. 

2.  Sandeha^  the  doubt  (as  to  the  real  solution  of  the  problem). 

3.  Bangati,  connection  with  the  foregoing  problem. 

4.  The  piiirvapaksha,  the  Antithesis. 

5.  JTttarapahsha^  the  Thesis. 

^  "  Bvolntion  aii<)  Ethics,"  1894t 
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Baoh  problem  consists  of  two  verses. 

The  first  verse  shows  the  subject,  the  doabt,  and  the  antithesis  ; 
the  second  speaks  of  the  thesis  ;  the  connections  are  plain  (and  have 
iherefore  not  been  explained)* 

5rwifin%«i^fm  cRTWffti^iRn^  II  ^  II 

There  are  three  of  these  relations  as  follows : — 
1*    The  relation  of  the  soienoe  under  diaonssioin. 

2.  That  of  the  chapters. 

3.  That  of  the  fourth  part  of  a  chapter. 

When  the  contents  of  each  are  known,  their  relations  with  each 
other  are  easy  of  discovery* 

^'i^'irf^ll^  qrMHMH^^^^r  II  8  II 

The  science  is  known  as  '  the  contemplation  of  Brahman  (Brahma 
Viehdra),     The  chapters  are  fourfold  :— 

1.  The  Samanvaya  shows  that  all  the  upanishade  speak  of  Brahman, 
aoder  whatever  different  names  and  forms  He  may  be. 

2.  The  Avirodha  explains  the  apparent  contradictions  of  the 
Dpanishads* 

3.  The  8ddhana  shows  the  means  for  the  attainment  of  Divine 
wisdom  (BfxUiimajndna). 

4.  The  Phala  shows  the  end  of  man. 

Each  of  these  chapters  is  divided  into  four  parts  (pdda), 

%qnq5«ii5cs^  f¥gr?!^35Kur5  ii  <\  \\ 

The  four  parts  of  the  first  chapter  (the  Samanvaya)  have  the  fol- 
lowing aims  :— 

1.  The  first  part  treats  of  those  texts  which  are  clearly  applicable 
to  Brahman. 

2.  The  second  part  has  to  do  with  those  texts  which  may  be 
equally  applicable  both  to  the  personal  soul  (in  the  capacity  of  wor- 
shipper), and  the  Brahman  (in  the  capacity  of  the  worshipped),  but 
which  in  reality  are  applicable  to  the  latter. 

3.  The  third  part  treats  of  those  texts  which  might  be  equally 
applicable  to  both  the  personal  soul  (in  the  capacity  of  the  knower) 
and  Brahman  in  the  capaeity  of  the  known),  bnt  which  in  reality  are 
applicable  to  the  latter. 
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4.  The  fourth  part  defines  the  meaning  of  uertAin  words  which 
have  been  differently  nnderstood  by  different  men. 

It  may  be  noted  that  certain  problems  will  hereafter  be  found  to 
have  been  incorporated  in  one  part  of  the  book,  while  more  properly 
they  oaght  to  have  been  thrown  into  another  part.  This  is  on  account 
of  thci'e  being  some  intermediate  (avdntara  sangcUi)  connection  between 
those  and  the  foregoing  problems. 

^^^^gfHifej^^wcin^      II  ^  II 

Tbe  second  chapter  (the  Avirodha)  shows  in  the  first  part,  that  the 
doctrines  of  the  Yed&nta  are  not  contrary  either  to  reason  or  traditiou ; 
in  the  second  part  it  shows  the  absurdities  of  the  doctrines  of  other 
philosophical  systems ;  in  the  third  it  shows,  (a)  that  the  texts  on  the 
nature  and  order  of  tbe  manifestations  of  the  tatvas  do  not  contra- 
dict each  other ;  (b)  the  same  about  the  personal  soul  (the  enjoyer)  ;  in 
the  fourth  it  shows  the  same  with  respect  to  the  subtile  body  (linga- 
sarira). 

^ptmwf^f^  ^^ifilH^i^HH  II  ^  II 

The  third  chapter  (the  Sddhana)  has  the  following  contents :— 

Part  I. — The  nature  of  Vtrati^  or  Vairdgya  (indifference). 
Part  II. — {A)   Exposition   of  the  meaning  of  the  word   Tal 

(That). 

(B)    Exposition  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  Twim  (Thou). 
Part  III. — The  bringing  together  of  the  qualities. 
Part  lY. — Treatment   of  the   external   and   internal  actions, 

which  cause    the  purification  of   the  mind,  so  as  to  lender 
.  it  fit  for  the  reception  of  divine  wisdom. 

In  the  fourth  chapter  (the  Phala)  we  find  the  following : — 

Part  I. — Treats  of  salvation  while  yet  alive  (Jtvan  mukU). 

Part  II. — Shows  the  dying  man's  method  of  leaving  the  body 
(Uthrdnti), 

Part  III. — Shows  the  road  which  a  worshipper  of  the  quali- 
fied Brahman  has  after  death  to  take. 

Part  rV. — Shows  in  its  first  portion,  the  procass  of  VidehantidcH, 
the  salvation  after  death  of  the  worshipper  of  the  non- 
qualified Brahman,  and  in  its  second  portion  treats  of  the 
state  in  which  the  worshipper  of  the  qualified  Brahman 
lives  after  death. 


3%?r%qCEI^  ITS>?I^^ 
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When  the  three  general  oonneofcions  and  the  intermediate  oonneo- 
tions  are  known,  the  minor  oonneotions  might    also  be   known,  tfiz. : — 

1.  The  retort  (dkshepa), 

2.  The  illostration  (drishtdnta), 

3.  The  contrary  illnstration  (praiyuddharana)  and  so  on. 

The  links  of  retort,  <fcc.,  are  to  be  fonnd  after  an  examination  of 
the  reasons  for  the  thesis  of  the  foregoing  problem,  and  the  reasons  for 
the  antithesis  of  the  problem  following  it. 

Thus  the  thesis  of  the  first  problem  is  that  the  true  nature  of  Brahman 
should  be  found  out  because  it  is  a  good  deal  doubtful.  The  antithesis 
of  the  second  problem  is  that  the  manifestation,  preservation  and 
destruction  of  the  universe  aie  not  indications  of  the  existence  of 
Brahman,  because  these  phenomena  are  of  the  nature  of  the  universe. 
*Why,  what  do  you  mean  by  saying  that  we  should  inquire  into 
Brahman  because  there  are  doubts  as  to  his  exact  nature  ?  Thei*e 
is  DO  Brahman.  What  then  of  doubts  as  to  his  nature.'  This  is  a 
retort  (dkshepa),  and  this  supplies  the  connection  between  the  first  and 
second  problems. 

Now  for  the  problems  : 

Chapter  1.— Thb  Samanvaya. 

PiljBT  I. — On  the  Text  dearly  applicable  to  Brahman. 

First  Psoblbm. 

U.    B'^ttPJ^Hrai^  Hi^wSw^:  II  \  II 

(V.  S.)  Are  we  to  meditate  or  not  upon  Brabman  and  find  Him  out 
by  the  destruction  of  misconception  (adhydio)  ? 

N.B.^ Adbya'sa  or  misconception  is  to  know  a  thing  to  be  what  it 
is  not.    This  is,  otherwise,  ignorance  or  false  knowledge. 

10.    The  real  question  therefore  is : — 

'*  Are  we  to  find  out  the  real  difference  between  the  Self  and  the 
Don-self,  and  thus  destroy  False  Knowledge  F  '*  This  can  only  be  done 
by  meditating  upon  the  nature  of  Brahman,  the  only  reality. 

P.  *  It  is  no  use  meditating  upon  Brahman,  because  there  is  no 
doubt  about  Him,  and  because  it  would  be  fruitless.' 

*  Y.  meoofl  tfUkaiya  statement  of  the  tabject. 

S.  means  SemdeKof  doabt. 

P.  means  pHrvapaktha^  antithesis. 

0«  means  nttarftpaksha,  thesis. 
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As  to  there  being  no  doubt  aboat  Him,  it  is  argued  that  He  is  the 
Self  of  all  selves,  and  inasmuch  as  every  body  knows  himself,  every 
body  must  know  Him  too.  His  attributes  too  are  self-evident.  The 
very  name  Brahman  shows  them,  coming  as  it  does  from  the  root  Brih^ 
to  grow,  to  be  large.  He  is  unlimitedly  large,  and  the  more  so  as  the 
scripture  speaks  of  him  as  being  Infinite.  In  order  to  be  unlimitedly 
great,  He  must  be  free  from  the  defects  of  finitnde,  &c.,  and  must  be 
qualified  by  the  attributes  of  omnipotence,  omniscience,  omnipresenoe 
and  others  of  the  same  class.  Hence  is  it  plain  that  Brahman  is  Infinite, 
Omnipresent,  Eternal,  Pure,  &c.  What  then  is  the  use  of  setting  about 
to  know  what  is  already  known  P 

As  to  the  second  reason,  no  earthly  good  can  be  thought  of  as 
resulting  from  the  knowledge. 

Thus  argues  the  easy-going  man  of  the  world.  Some  excuse  or 
other  he  is  sure  to  find  for  letting  alone  this  science  of  the  sciences. 
The  occultist  in  his  mercy  tries  to  meet  him  on  his  own  plane,  and 
does  his  best  to  do  away  with  the  expressions  of  his  mental  and  spiri- 
tual sloth  and  conceit, 

(U,)  There  do  exist  grave  doubts  as  to  the  real  nature  of  Brahman, 
Some  say  it  is  the  body  only,  possessed  of  intelligence,  that 
constitutes  man.  Others  say  that  the  intelligent  senses  themselves 
are  the  mind.  Another  class  holds  that  there  is  no  person- 
ality in  the  mind  ;  it  is  mere  intelligence  and  momentary  in  its 
existence.  Another  class  opines  that  the  mind  is  a  personal  something 
other  than  the  body  ;  it  is  the  doer,  the  enjoyer.  Others  again  say  that 
the  soul  does  not  act  but  merely  enjoys.  Another  class  again  says  there 
is  an  eternal,  all-powerful,  Divine  Soul  different  from  man*  Inquiry 
therefore  into  the  real  nature  of  Brahman  becomes  absolutely  necessary. 

As  to  this  pursuit  being  fruitless— why,  there  is  the  evident  reward 
in  the  destruction  of  false  knowledge  and  consequent  salvation  (Mukti). 
The  destruction  of  false  knowledge  means  the  elevation  of  the  mind  to 
the  highest  possible  state  of  perfection,  and  therefore  happiness. 

EEence  ought  we  to  meditate  upon  the  true  nature  of  Brahman  hy 
the  Vedas. 

And  this  answer  it  appears  to  me,  but  formulates  in  words  the 
aspirations  of  the  whole  human  race.  For  who  is  it  that  cares 
to  speak,  but  speaks  not  of  Him  P  The  theist  glorifies— Him. 
The  atheist  denies— Him.  The  agnostic  knows  not— Him.  The 
pantheist  sees  in  everything— Him.  The  devotee  worships  and  prays 
to Him.  All,  all,  according  the  present  range  of  their  expanding  intel- 
lect, feel  Him  and  speak  of  Him.  He  is  a  stranger  only  to  the  blind  and 
deaf  slave  of  the  senses.  Those  whose  consciousness  has  not  risen  to 
work  on  the  mental  plane,  independently  of  the  senses,  alone  recognise 
Him  not.  It  is  the  power  of  senses  over  a  man  that  gives  him  mental 
sloth,  and  a  disinclination  to  study  the  divine  scienoe.  To  awaken  him 
and  to  lead  th^  stumbling  child  intellect  into  the  path  of  right)   the 
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Masters  of  mercy  take  np  the  task  of  teaching  the  divine  Bcienoe.  From 
their  teachings  therefore,  handed  down  to  ns  as  Upanishada,  are  we  to 
take  onr  lessons  in  wisdom. 

Segokd  Problem. 

(V.  S.)  Bntis  there  any  proof  of  the  existence  of  Brahman  ?  Does 
any  thing  lead  us  to  the  inference  of  a  divine  existence  P 

(P.)  Certainly  not.  For  divinity  can  only  be  formulated  either  as 
(1)  the  final  cause  of  creation,  preservation  and  destrnction  ;  or,  (2)  as 
the  source  of  the  holy  attributes  of  truth  and  the  like.  As  to  the  first, 
it  is  not  necessary  thnt  Brahman  should  be  formulated  for  these  pur- 
poses. They  can  be  very  well  served  by  Prakriti^  or  the  atoms.  Or, 
Ef^ain,  this  creation  perchance  comes  from  Nothing. 

As  to  the  second  necessity  of  postulating  Brahman,  these  holy  attri- 
botes  themselves  are  nowhere  known  to  have   any  real  existence. 

What  18  truth  ?  What  is  purity  P  What  is  wisdom  P  Such  are  the 
questions  or  the  outburstfl  of  ridicule  of  the  lower  mind  when  in  the 
fetters  of  the  passional  nature.  The  constant  presentation  of  higher 
ideals  and  objects  of  intellection  will  alone  serve  to  expedite  the  up- 
ward march  of  consciousness.     And  so  we  come  to  the  thesis. 

(U).  All  these  things, —  Frakriti,  the  atoms,  and  nothingness, 
are  inadequate  to  cauRe  the  evolution  and  disappearance  of  the 
Universe.  It  is  Brahman  alone  that  is  the  true  cause  of  all  this. 
So  says  the  Sruti : — 

qcfNr  fj?rf%  ^g[5fff^  w^^  I  ^  wcfri^  ^fHrf^  I 

3|R5^^  gflsRrf^  tldlfH^IW^  I  61M><tl^c< 

sncmSf  sfr^PrT  i  w^  xpi3?ft?«T^5r^  ^sn\\  II 

'  From  whom  indeed  these  creatures  of  the  world  are  bom ;  by  whom 
being  born  they  are  sustained  in  life,  towards  whom  they  tend,  and  in 
whom  they  disappear  ; — That  is  Brahman*     Enow  thou  Him.  * 

*  From  Bliss  indeed  these  creatures  of  the  world  are  born ;  by 
Bliss  they  are  sustained  in  life;  towards  Bliss  they  tend,  and  in 
Bliss  they  disappear/ 

All  this  is  known  to  be  fact  when  false  knowledge  is  destroyed  by 
the  attainment  of  divine  wisdom  ;  just  as  a  garland,  once  mistaken  to 
to  be  a  snake,  is  known  to  be  a  garland,  in  fact,  when  the  limitations 
cansing  wrong  perception  are  removed. 

As  to  the  non-existence  of  truth,  purity  and  other  such  qualities 
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that  again  is  a  qnestioii  of  faot.  It  reqairea  a  certain  amoniit  of  training 
and  consequent  mental  progress  to  be  able  to  distingnish  between  traths 
and  falsehoods  of  the  world*  When  once  the  existence  of  troths  ih 
recognized,  the  facts  of  this  world  will  be  clearly  seen  to  point  to  a 
truth  which  is  absolute,  and  has  no  degrees  or  relations  like  the  indis- 
putable truths  of  tliis  world. 

Is  this  then  the  only  answer  to  that  alMmportant  question,  Ms 
there  any  pi*oof  of  the  existence  of  Brahman  P  '  Other  answers  will  corae 
in  their  proper  place.  But,  really  and  truly  speaking,  this  is  the  only 
answer.  It  is  only  when  the  mind  in  its  evolntionary  march  has  reach- 
ed a  certain  staj^e  of  development,  when  the  eyes  tif  the  roqI  are 
opened,  that  we  begin  to  feel  the  Divine  Presence.  And  the  highest 
Yoga  which  will  develop  the  soul-sight,  consists  in  conning  with  faith 
and  devotion  over  the  utterings  of  the  Elder  Brothers  of  our  race,  who 
heard  the  Voice  Divine,  and  have  transmitted  it  to  us  as  Upanishads. 

The  other  answers  follow. 

Third  Problem.    (1^^  interpretation). 

(V.  s.)    ^w^^w^^F?  ftraw^  ?  5r«Rg%5  I 
(P.)  f^¥qr%??qr5rr%  ^^fHsTcsjcgr^^ii 

(U.)    ?T^f^n%t5W  «B^f2IT5«4Pl*54  II  \  II 

( V.  S.)     Is  Brahman  the  author  of  the  Veda  or  not  ? 

(P.)  No!  He  is  not.  The  8ruH  speaks  of  the  Veda  as  eternal  and 
unchangeable. 

Now  it  is  impossible  for  the  eternal  to  be  born  of  anything  at  any 
time.  The  existence  of  the  Veda  is  therefore  no  proof  of  the  existence 
of  an  omniscient  Brahman. 

(U.)  Brahman  is  the  author  of  the  Veda.  The  following  Sruti 
spi-aks  of  Veda  as  being  the  Breath  of  God  ;  and  breathing  might  well 
be  spoken  of  as  a  work. 

"  Of  this  Great  Being  is  the  Breath— this  that  is  the  Rigveda,  the 
"  Yajurveda,  the  Sftmaveda,  and  the  Atharvaveda. " 

The  Veda  is  no  doubt  the  eternal  knowledge  of  the  universe. 
There  is  but  one  Truth,  and  that  always  remains  the  same.  Hence  is 
the  Veda  called  eternal  and  unchangeable.  But  it  is  all  the  same  the 
Breath  of  Brahman.  What  is  this  Universe  ?  As  a  whole,  as  well  as 
in  every  one  of  it«  part«,  it  is  but  a  tune  of  the  Eternal  Voice  of  Brah- 
man— His  Great  Breath.  He  breathes  into  his  flat«,  and  the  tnnes  that 
peal  forth  take  shape  as  the  Universe.  And  this  tune,  which  tie^  at 
the  root  of  every  manifestation—  small  or  great-^in  this  Universe,  is  its 
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▼eiy  nature,  the  law  of  ii»  ezistenoe  and  its  progreBS.  This  is  the  real 
Yeda,  and  it  rises  oonstantly  from  Brahman,  like  smoke  from  bnrning 
fael  or  breath  from  the  living  animal. 

The  BiSHis  heard  this  Toioe  and  put  it  forth  as  the  Bigyeda,  the 
Tajnrreda,  the  S&mayeda,  and  the  Atharvaveda.  Bnt  He  alone  is  the 
real  author,  and  the  author  of  snch  a  work  mnst  be  omniscient.    H  enoe 

says  the  text; — Brahman,  the  anthorof  the  all-snggeRtive  C^RWw9} 
Veda,  is  omniscient* 

It  is  not  very  difficult  to  see  how  the  Veda  is  all-snggestive.  The 
teachiogs  of  the  Vedas  embrace  all  the  planes  of  the  Universe,  The 
Vedic  philosophy  in  a  perfect  sjnthesis  of  science,  philoROphy  and  reli- 
{^on  as  they  are  separately  styled  in  modem  thought.  No  one  claims 
that  the  Vedas  are  so  many  treatises  on  the  different  branches  of  science, 
philosophy  and  religion.  But  it  is  claimed,  with  truth  and  reason,  that 
the  VedAnta  defines  all  the  true  principles  of  science,  philosophy  and  re- 
ligion. The  triumphant  diflcoverieR  of  modem  science  are  but  so 
many  illustrations  of  the  truths  laid  down  by  the  Uishis  of  the 
Upanishada  And  this  is  Raid,  be  it  remembered,  without  in  the  least 
detracting  from  the  credit  and  admiration  due  to  the  modem  die- 
raverer.  He  is  in  hiR  proper  place,  as  the  benefactor  of  his  race  and 
the  Rtndent  of  the  divine  science  of  Brahman.  Up  to  a  certain  stage  of 
mental  and  spiritual  growth,  it  is  necessary  that  the  teacher  must  lead 
the  infant  by  the  hand.  But  after  that,  the  soul  must  take  an 
ii.dependent  plunge  into  the  mysteries.  Without  that  there  can  be  no 
development  of  real  strength.  As  Vyftsa  has  said  in  his  comm«ntary 
of  the  aphorisms  of  Yoga,  without  some  independent  discovery  the 
soul  is  always  as  it  were  in  the  dark. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  is  one  answer  to  the  question  raised  in  the 
Moond  problem.  It  was  said  there  that  the  PrakrUt,  the  atoms  and 
nothingness,  were  inadequate  causes  of  the  ITniyerse.  This  discussion 
farniflhes  an  illustration  of  that  thesis.  The  author  of  the  Vedas  mnst 
be  omniscient,  which  the  PraJeriti,  the  atoms  and  nothingness  are  not 
eiaimed  to  be. 

Third  Problem,  2nd  inierpretoHon. 
(V.  S.)     «fWI-Ml^^d|W|W  flpnl$lR^q?n? 

(U.)  ci^e^rqt^ift^sn^  Rttin^^fE^qcfT  ii  \  ii 

(7.  S.)    Can  true  knowledge  of  Brahman  be  obtained  through  the 
Veda  alone ;  or  is  there  any  other  means,  too  P 

(P.)     It  is  not  necessary  that  Brahman  should  be  comprehended  by 
means  of  the  Veda  alone* 

An  earthen  jar  exists  and  it  can  be   known  as   such  by  perception  ; 
nnd  the  existence  of  a  potter  can   be   postulated  by  inference.    Hence 
4 
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it  should  be  possible  to  know  Brahmao  both  by  peroeption  and  inferenoe 
as  well  as  by  the  Veda. 

(U.)  He  is  above  all  physical  appearance,  snch  as  the  senses  can 
respond  to.  He  cannot  therefore  be  perceived.  Further,  there  is  no 
sign  of  him,  such  as  smoke  is  the  sign  (Lingo)  of  homing  wet  fnel. 
Hence  He  cannot  be  known  by  inference.  It  might,  be  possible  by 
inference  to  postulate  merely  so  mnch  that  Brahman  does  exist,  as  was 
done  in  the  second  problem.  But  true  knowledge  of  Him  cannot  be  ob- 
t^ned  by  inference.     Snch  then  is  the  meaning  of  the  text. 

lask  aboutHim,  thejc^firtw^  of  the  TJpanishads,  etc.  It  is  by  the 
Veda  alone  that  true  inRifrht  can  be  obtained  into  His  nature.  The  Atman 
can  be  known  by  the  Atman  alone,  not  by  the  perceptions  of  senses,  or 
the  inferences  of  the  lower  mind.  The  Vedas  that  have  come  to  ur 
are  the  dtmic  experiences  of  the  Bishis  on  all  the  planes  of  existence 
possible  of  access  t<o  man.  Hence  the  Veda  alone  is  the  true  means  of 
the  knowledge  of  Brahman — Veda,  be  it  noted,  in  both  the  senses  de- 
fined above. 

Rama  Prasad. 

{To  be  continued') 


THEOSOPHY  NOT  A  SECT. 

[Oofidiided  fromp,  305.] 

BUT  some  may  think  tliat.  this  absence  of  creed,  dogma,  and  religiouB 
ritual  is  an  accidental  circumstance  due  to  the  youth  of  the  Society 
and  that  these  things  will  come  in  due  course  amongst  us  as  they  now 
exist  in  other  organizations  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  religious  and 
moral  topics.  It  is  quite  true  that  there  b'es  a  danger  in  this  direction. 
It  is  a  danger  which  has  been  experienced  on  former  occasions  when 
similar  attempts  have  been  made  to  bring  forth  fresh  light  to  guide 
humanity's  path,  as,  for  instance,  tho  founding  of  churches  and  creeds 
in  connection  with  the  life  and  teaching  of  Jesup.  During  his  lifetime 
He  never  gave  any  sanction  for  snch  a  step  being  made,  and  so  far  as  is 
known.  He  never  committed  to  writing  any  of  His  teaching's,  but  appears 
to  have  delivered  His  message  verbally,  the  reiteration  once  more  of  the 
old  and  at  that  time  forgotten  truths  relating  ethics  and  the  spiritual 
life  in  man,  and  by  speech  and  counsel  endeavoured  to  kindle  in  the 
hearts  of  those  he  mixed  with  a  desire  to  once  more  try  to  learn  to  be 
unselfish  and  forgiving,  and  to  seek  the  narrow  and  straight  path  which 
leadeth  to  life  everlasting.  On  the  present  occasion  the  founders  of  the 
Theosophical  Society  have  issued  a  warning  note  on  this  point — ^the  estab- 
lishment of  a  creed,  and  the  formation  of  a  sect — and  it  will  be  well  for 
the  future  of  the  Society,  and  for  humanity,  too,  that  heed  were  given  to 
this  warning.  If  creeds  and  other  hard  and  fast  defined  dogmas  become 
established  in  the  Sqciety,  that  will   soon  cause   it  to  lose  the  vitality 
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which  living  and  growing  truth  alone  can  impart.     Should  such  an  evil 
befall  the  Society  as  the  foi-mnlation  of  a  creed,  the  letter  and  spirit  of 
its  present  motto  would  have  to  go,  as  it  would    be   quite  inapplicable 
ander  such  changed  condition.     It  is  only  when  the  mind  of  man  is  free 
to  follow  truth  wherever  it  may  lead,  that  real  progress  in  the  cause  of 
troth  can  take  place.    Bind  the  expression  of  truth  to  any  particular  set 
form  of  words  on  any  one  or  all  points,  and    its   growth  in  that  or  those 
directions  is  at  once  stopped,  because  in  a  healthy  and  natural  condition 
of  moral  and   spiritual    progress   in   the     mind   and   heart    oi   man, 
the    perception  of  truth    is    an    ever    varying    process.     That   which 
seems  to   us   to-day   to   be  quite  true   and    which    leads  to   a  certain 
course  of  action,  moral  or  physical,    may,  a  year  or  two  hence,  if  the 
student  is  true  and  earnest  and  living  up  to  his  highest  ideal,  appear 
quite  different,    and  his  line    of  duty,    may     also  have    considerably 
changed  in   the   meantime.     So  it  will    always    be  with   earnest  souls 
in  the  future  as  it  has  been  in  the  past  in  this  respect,  and    when  rigid 
limits  are  set  to  the  possibilities  of  progress  by  the  formation  of  hard  and 
fast  dogmatic  creeds,  A«.,80  surely  as  these  bonds  are  made,  so  surely  will 
real  progress   languish^  and    in  time   become  extinct,  and  the   Society 
attain  to  a   fossilized  condition.     But  should  this  danger  to  the  Society 
be  avoided,  and  it  live  on  through  the  present  century,  which  is  now  fast 
drawing  to  a  close,  and   enter  upon  the   Twentieth    Century  full  of  life 
and  vigour,  with  its  well  appointed   and  expanding  organization  and  its 
ever  increasing  fund  of  valnable  literature,  the  promises  of  the  future  are 
cheering  indeed.     Refernng   to    this,  the  turning   point   of   the  future 
of  the  Society,  Madame  Blavatsky  says  *  : — 

'*  If  the  Society  will  live  on  into  and  through  the  twentieth  century, 
it  will  gradually  leaven  and  permeate  the  great  mass  of  the  thinking 
aud  intelligent  people  with  its  large-minded  nnd  noble  ideas  of  Religion, 
Duty,  Philanthrophy.  Slowly  but  surely  it  will  burst  asunder  the  iron 
fetters  of  creeds  and  dogmas,  of  social  and  caste  prejudices;  it  will  break 
down  racial  and  natural  antipathies  and  bab^iers,  and  will  open  the  way 
to  the  practical  realization  of  the  brotherhood  of  all  men.  Through  itK 
teaching,  through  the  philosophy  which  it  has  rendered  accessible  and 
intelligible  to  the  modem  mind,  the  West  will  learn  to  understand  and 
appreciate  the  East  at  its  true  value-  Further,  the  development  of  the 
psychic  powers  and  faculties,  the  premonitory  symptoms  of  which  are 
already  visible  in  America,  will  proceed  healthily  and  normally-  Man- 
kind will  be  saved  from  the  terrible  dangers,  both  mental  and  -bodily, 
which  are  inevitable  when  that  unfolding  takes  place,  as  it  threatens  to 
do,  in  a  hot  bed  of  selfishness  and  all  evil  passions.  Man's  mental  and 
psychic  growth  will  proceed  in  harmony  with  his  moral  improvement^ 
when  his  mental  surroundings  will  reflect  the  peace  and  paternal  good 
will  which  will  reign  in  his  mind,  instead  of  the  discord  and  strife  which 
is  everywhere  appai'ent  around  us  to-day.** 

•  '*  Key  to  Theosophy,"  p.  194,  third  £dB. 
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After  referring  to  the  fact  already  noticed,  that  a  messeiiKer  from  the 
Masters  appears  in  flome  coantry  daring  the  last  quarter  of  every  oen- 
tary,  for  the  pnrpose  of  helping  on  the  spiritual  progress  of  bamanity 
in  some  marked  and  definite  way,  and  that  dnring  the  same  period  a 
greater  or  less  araoont  of  occnit  knowledge  on  some  subject  is  given  oat, 
Madame  Blavatsky  proceeds  ss  follows  :— 

''If  the  present  attempt,  in  the  form  of  our  Society,  suooeeds  better 
than  its  predecessors  have  done,  then  it  will  be  in  existence  as  an  organ- 
ised,  living,  and  healthy  body  when  the  time  comes  for  the  effort  of  the 
twentieth  century.  The  general  condition  of  men's  minds  and  hearts  will 
have  been  improved  and  purified  by  the  spread  of  its  teachings,  and,  as  1 
have  said,  their  prejudices  and   dogmatic   illusions  will  have  been,  to 
some  extent  at  least,  removed.     Not  only  so,  but  besides  a  large  and  ac- 
cessible literature  ready  to  men's  hands,  the  next  impulse  will  find  a 
numerous  and  united  body  of  people  ready   to  welcome  the  new  torch- 
bearer  of  truth.  He  will  find  the  minds  of  men  prepared  for  bis  messai^e, 
a  langpiage  ready  for  him  in  which  to  clothe  the  new  truths  he  brings, 
an  organization  awaiting  his   arrival,  which  will  remove  the   merely 
mechanical,  material  obstacles  and  difficnlties  from  his  path.     Think 
how  much  one,  to  whom  snch  an  opportunity  is  given,  could  accomplish. 
Measure  it  by   comparison  with    what  the    Theosophical    Society    has 
aotaally  achieved  without  any  of  these  advantages,  and  surrounded  by 
hosts  of  hindrances  which  would  not  hamper  the  new  leader.      Consider 
all  this,  and  then  tell  me  whether  1  am  too  sanguine   when    I  say  that 
if  the  Theosophical    Society  survives  and   lives   true  to  its  mission,  to 
the  original  impnlses,  through  the  next  hundred  years, — tell  me,  I  say,  if 
I  am  going  too  far  in  asserting  that  earth  will  be  a  heaven  in  the  twenty- 
first  century,  in  comparison  with  what  it  is  now  !  " 

The  above  extract  shows  that  the   views  and  the  nympathies  of  the 
Theosophical   Society,  according  to  H.  P.  B.,  are  not  to  be  extended  to 
the  members  of   the  Society  alone,  bat   to  the    whole  of   humanity.      In 
this  the  movement  shows  its  universal  and  not  sectional  character.     In 
all  the  orthodox  churches,  or  even  the  sects  that  are  not  yet  indaded  in 
the  orthodox  grade,  the  first  consideration  appears  to  be  extended  to  the 
brethren  of  the  fold.     In  this  respect  they  differ  from  the  Theosophical 
Society  very  widely.    The  result  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  for  in  the  one 
case,  broadness  of  view  and  broadness  of  sympathy  are  cultivated,  while  in 
the  other  the  restriction  of  creed  comes  into  play.  The  preliminaiy  step 
with  the  orthodox  worker  is  to  "  convert"  or  change  one  to  his  peculiar 
views  so  that    uniformity  may  be  attained   before  the  hand  of  brother- 
hood is  extended.     Not  only  is  the  hand  of  brotherhood  withheld  until  you 
pronounce  his  Shibboleth,  but  denunciations  of  a  very  vigorous  character 
are  hurled  at  the  poor  fellow  who  refusen  to  change  his  opinions  until 
he  is  intellectually  convinced  that  it  is  right  to  do  so,  and  thus  refuses 
to  be  "couvertbd."     When  one  thus  asserts  his  independence,  his  man- 
hood, and  his  right  of  freedom  of  thought  or  private  judgment,  not  only 
is  the  hand  of  brotherly  fellowship  withheld,    bnt  veiy  warm  quarters 
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are  usually  provided  for  those  who  thus  refuse  to  knuckle  under.  In 
ihi8  respect  Theosophj  is  no  match  for  the  Orthodox  propagandists.  It 
bss  00  hell  fire,  no  pit«  of  flaming  brimstone,  whence  the  "'  Smoke 
of  their  torment  ascendeth  for  ever  and  ever/'  to  consign  unwilling 
adherents  ti).  It  seeks  to  change  no  one  from  the  faith  or  ritual  in  which 
he  finds  comfort  and  all  the  spiritual  and  mental  food  which  his  condition 
and  c^wth  or  development  demands.  It  tries  to  show  that  in  all  ex- 
ternal religions  there  was  a  deeper  meaning  originally  in  their  rituals 
and  in  their  teachings  than  is  usually  brought  to  the  surface  to-day  by 
the  public  teachers  on  religious  things.  Its  sympathies  being  universal, 
or  at  least  oo-eztensive  with  the  whole  of  the  humanity  to  which  one 
belongs,  Tbeosophy  seeks  to  excite  an  increasing  earnestness  in  the 
members  of  the  different  churches,  and  cares  more  for  the  development 
or  evolution  of  character  than  for  an  outside  show.  In  this  respect  its 
toschings  and  practices  harn?onise  with  real  religious  character  wherever 
found,  irrespective  of  dogmatic  teaching  ;  and  thus  can,  and  is  willing  to, 
aid  all  who  are  earnestly  searching  for  truth  and  for  such  rules  of  life  and 
conduct  as  are  calculated  to  aid  in  the  development  of  the  highest  type 
of  character.  It  knows  full  well  that  every  man  and  every  woman  who 
reftlly  tries  to  live  out  in  daily  life  the  highest  teachings  that  the  church 
to  which  they  belong  imparts,  not  for  the  sake  of  gain  or  reward  here  or 
heraefter,  but  simply  as  a  pure  disinterested  act  of  recognized  duty  one 
to  another  i  such  ones  will  sooner  or  later  reach  a  stage  where  they  will 
crave  for  knowledge  and  counsels  which  the  church  of  their  child- 
hood does  not  supply  ;  and  that  for  all  who  are  thus  really  in  earnest  a 
way  will  be  found  to  reach  success  when  what  is  craved  for  will  be 
found.  "  Seek  and  ye  shall  find,  knock  and  it  shall  be  opened,"  &c* 
(Matth.  VII.,  7)  are  injunctions  given  of  old,  and  they  are  as  true  to-day, 
and  as  readily  realisable  as  ever  they  were,  notwithstanding  the  doubts  on 
this  poixft  by  Elcclesiastical  Christianity.  Such  promises  and  such  com- 
mands were  made  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  importance  of  the 
statements  uttered,  and  in  the  experience  of  any  who  comply  with  the 
conditions  required,  the  truth  of  such  will  be  realised.  The  door  is  as 
easily  opened  to-day  as  it  was  at  any  previous  period,  and  those  who 
DOW  oocnpy  the  inner  planes  of  being  are  as  ready  and  as  willing  to  aid 
and  assist  by  counsel  and  otherwise  all  who  are  walking  on  the  '*  straight 
and  nanow  way  '^  as  ever  they  were.  Whatever  obstructions  exist, 
preventing  a  full  and  free  intercourse  from  one  plane  of  consciousness 
to  another,  are  not  only  of  our  own  creation,  but  also  of  our  own  mainten- 
ance. Tbeosophy  teaches  us  that  whatever  obstructs  us  in  attaining 
purity  of  life  or  spiritual  mindedness  is  due  to  ourselves,  and  that 
those  Elder  Brothers  of  the  race,  beyond  the  physical  plane,  are  as  ready 
DOW  to  aid  and  help  all  who  are  earnestly  striving  for  better  life 
conditions,   as  at  any  previous  age  of  the  world. 

But  while  the  promise  is  made,  upon  the  truth  of  the  realisation 
of  which  there  need  be  no  doubt  whatever  entertained,  it  is  not  made 
naconditicmally.  There  is  a  very  important  condition  attached,  a  condi- 
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t'ion  BO  Htrict  aud  binding  in  its  character  that  it  cannot  be  looked  upon 
other  than  as  a  very  imperative  command  ;  a  duty  is  cast  upon  ns 
to  perform,  <vnd  unless  that  duty  is  fully  and  trastfuUy  carried 
out  we  have  no  right  to  look  for  the  reward  or  result  promised. 
It  is  this  duty  that  has  to  be  done — this  formal  exertion  in  the 
right  direction  that  has  to  be  made — which  is  too  often  the  stumb- 
ling block  to  all  efforts  at  a  practical  improvement  in  the  life  led. 
The  notion  has  been  so  widely  spread  in  the  West  that  man  has  nothing 
to  do,  that  all  has  been  done  for  him,  that  Western  humanity  has  really 
become  demoralised  on  these  point«.  They  do  nothing  themselves,  but 
look  for  everything  being  done  for  them.  They  do  not  as  a  rale  even 
take  the  trouble  to  think  the  subject  out,  and  see  what  rational  con- 
clusions they  will  come  to  on  the  matter  if  left  to  their  own  free  cogita- 
tions ;  and  when  a  people  has  got  into  such  a  hopeless  and  helplesa 
state  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  the  progress  of  the  race 
proceeds  slowly— so  very  slowly.  Were  it  not  for  the  stupefying  in- 
struction given  in  modem  times  in  the  West,  people  wonld  clearly  see 
what  the  real  teachings  of  Jesus  were,  so  far  as  they  have  come  down  to 
us.  But  this  has  been  lost  sight  of,  and  in  oonsequence  mankind  have 
also  lost  sight  of  the  practical  part  of  flis  teaehings.  His  teachings  were 
intensely  practical.  The  whole  burthen  of  His  fceaohings  was,  do  this, 
do  that  and  do  the  other  things.  It  was  always,  do  always  work*  From 
the  sermon  on  the  mount  to  the  close  of  His  life  on  earth,  the  practi- 
cal side  of  His  teachings  crops  up  everywhere,  though  judging  only  from 
Ecclesiastical  teaching,  one  would  be  forced  to  think  otherwi8e»  ''Do 
this  and  live  ;"  *'  Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  Gk)d  and  his  righteoueness,*' 

&c, ;    '*  Not  every  one  who  saith  unto  me  Lord,  Lord but  he  that 

doeth  the  will  of  my  father,"  <fcc.,  are  some  of  the  teachings  of  Jesus 
on  this  point.  The  practical  side  of  His  teachings  is  everywhere  dis- 
played, which  shows  the  universal  insterd  of  the  sectional  character 
of  His  teaching ;  and  so  it  is  with  Theosophy  at  the  present  day,  and 
though  some  think  its  teachings  mystical  and  to  some  extent  dreamy 
in  character,  those  who  take  the  trouble  to  penetrate  beneath  the  sur- 
face cannot  fail  to  see  the  intensely  practical  character  of  ite  whole 
teaching,  and  how  admirably  adapted  it  is  to  all  the  phases  of  life  and 
the  varying  stages  of  evolution  to  which  mankind  has  attained. 

I  have  already  shown  from  the  writing  of  the  late  Madame 
Blavatsky,  to  some  extent,  the  fears,  the  hopes  and  the  expectatiouH 
which  she  entertained  respecting  the  present  and  the  future  of  the 
Theosophical  Society.  She  clearly  saw  the  dangers,  or  at  least  some 
of  them,  which  the  Society  will  have  to  meet  and  overcome  if  it  is  to 
occupy  the  position  and  to  do  the  work  expected  of  it  in  the  near  future. 
She  knew  well — none  knew  better—  that  the  whole  of  mankind,  especially 
the  more  advanced  nations,  were  being  pushed  onward  by  an  unseen  but 
felt  impulse,  into  newer  phases  of  thought  and  experience,  nnd  that 
many  were  inclined  to  halt  and  rest,  and  that  many  others,  while  obey- 
ing the  impnise  which   was  the  command  to  the   Israelities  of  old. 
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to  *'  ffo  forward,"  were  doing  so,  and  yet  had  misgivings  in  their  hearts 
as  to  whither   all    this   forward   movement    was   tending.     She   knew 
well  that  in  religions  matters  the  great  body  of  mankind  were  inclined 
to  be  very  conservative  and  that  so  far  as  ethical  teaching  was  concerned 
there  was  a  general    reluctance  atnonLT   mankind  to   pa8h   it   very  far, 
especially  when  personal    applictatiun  of  r.tie  teachings  had  to  be  made. 
Well  she  knew  that   the  sentiment    entertained  by  the   late  Lord  John 
Russell,  and  to  which  he  gave   utterance,  '*  Best  and  be  thankful,"  was 
largely  endorsed  by  the  great  mass  of  humanity  so  far  as  spiritnal  and 
moral  teaching  was  concerned,  and  that  in  consequence  of  the  prevalence 
of  this  feeling,  the  large   body  of  human   kind   were   a  drag  upon  the 
leaders  of  thought  and  the  advocates  of  improvement  of  life.     She  knew 
also  that  it  was  a  severe  trial  to   many    who   were  inclined  to  advance, 
though    perhaps   not  fast   enough   to  be  always  in  that  frame  of  mind 
to  be  ready  to  abandon  alt   they  had   learned,  and   all  the  theories  they 
had  formed,  on  the  presentation  of  some  new  and  higher  phase  of  truth, 
and  that  in  this  weakness  of  our   partially   evolved   human  nature  and 
(fharacteristics,  there  was  a  strong  tendency  on  the  part  of  many  to  say, 
"Oh,  stop  this    terrible  onward    rush  ;  let  us  frame  a  set  of  rules  and 
doctrines  by  which  we  and   our  children  will  be   guided  ;  and  let  ns  for 
the  future  enjoy  some  of  the  rest  and   contentment  to  which  we   have 
hitherto   been  strangers !  "     She    knew   that  the   formation   of  such  a 
feeling,  if    entertained   by   many,    would   find   expression,   and  then  it 
would  be  a  question  on  which  side  the  majority  would  go  when  such  an 
iasae  would  be   brought   before   the  Society    for  final  decision.     The 
ireakness  of   human   nature   was  correctly   enough   gauged,  and   the 
probable  result  of  a  feeling  of   uneasiness  setting  in  against  a  ceaselesK 
progress  and  an  unending  watchfulness  upon  our  thoughts  and  conduct 
was  pictured  to  her  mind  in    vivid  colours,   and   that   there   was   a 
possibility  of  a  resort  being  made  to  creed  formation  by  those  who  were 
.still  inclined  to  the  old  way  of  life  she  thought    was  possible,  and  hence 
the  warning  given.     But  now  that  the  warning  has   been  given,  and  the 
dftng^  pointed  out,    and  the  final  result  to  be  attained  clearly  outlined  ; 
if  the  Society,  faint  not,  nor  become  weary  during  the   next  seventy  or 
eighty  years,   at   the  end  of  which   time  the  next  Messenger  from  the 
Masters  will  appear,  it  is  to  be   hoped    that  the  Society    will  avoid  the 
breakers  ahead,    and  that  it  will  be  navigated  during  that  period  so  as 
to  avoid  total  shipwreck.     The  glorious  prospect   in  view   should  be  a 
sufficient  incentive  to  the    most  earnest  and  united   effort,  for  it  is  an 
aim  well  worthy  of  working  for.  As  there  are  no  doubt  many  gradations 
among  those  entities  who  are  behind   the   physical    plane   of  consciouh 
existence,  the  character  and  status  of  the    Messenger  sent  will  perhaps 
in  a  large  measure   depend    upon  the   progress  made  and  the   spiritual 
ccndition   of  the   Society     about   1974   or    1975.     If    real  good  work 
continues   to    be   done   between    now   and   then,    not   merely     so   far 
aR  the   numerical  progress   of  the   Society   is  concerned— though    that 
should  not  by  any   means  be  overlooked— bat  as   to   the  inner  and 
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Bpiritnal  life  of  its  members  and  the  beneficial  influence  they  hare 
exercised  by  teaching  and  example  apon  those  with  whom  they  have 
come  in  contact,  a  Teacher  of  higher  rank  and  greater  power  may  be 
expected  to  come  than  if  a  half-hearted  life  and  progress  had  been  the 
result.  The  Messenger,  whoeyer  he  may  be,  will  no  doubt  be  adapted 
to  the  state  of  the  people  to  whom  he  is  sent,  and  aH  it  will  rest  to  a 
large  extent — if  not  almost  wholly — with  the  members  of  the  Theoso- 
phical  Society  as  to  who  is  sent,  it  should  be  the  aim  of  all,  not  ooly  of 
those  now  living,  but  of  those  who  come  after  ps,  to  do  what  it  is  possi- 
ble  to  accomplish  ;  to  raise  the  standard  of  humaa  life  and  thought  to 
the  highest  elevation  that  is  within  its  reach.  By  so  doing  we  shall 
be  acting  unselfishly,  working  for  the  good  of  others,  and  doing  what  in 
us  lies  to  remove  sorrow  and  suffering  from  the  land,  and  to  give  life 
and  hope  to  those  who  now  sit  in  darkness  and  despair,  irrespective  of 
creed,  denomination,  or  dogma. 

W.  Will. 


STONE-THROWING 

THE  subject  of  stone-throwing  by  invisible  agency  is  one  that  has 
been  frequently  written  about,  and  recently  the  columns  of  a 
leading  daily  paper  contained  several  apparently  well-authenticated 
communications  testifying  to  the  authenticity  of  the  phenomena.  In 
the  Orient,  indeed,  there  is  hardly  an  important  city  where  some  locality 
or  edifice  is  not  pointed  out  as  the  scene  of  such  doings,  and  if  one 
cared  to  go  to  the  trouble,  he  might  without  difficulty  fill  an  average  sized 
volume  with  these  narratives.  Eastern  people,  I  have  usually  found, 
regard  these  phenomena  with  little  or  no  surprise.  They  invariably 
attribute  them  to  ''djinns"  or  '*bhoots"  (spooks),  and  as  the  stones 
fiung  seldom  or  never  injure  any  one,  they  rarely  trouble  themselves 
about  the  matter;  although  taking  care,  whenever  possible^  to  avoid  all 
such   haunted  spots  as  being  uncanny   and  infested  with  evil  iufiuences. 

It  has  also  fallen  to  the  lot  of  Europeans  occasionally  during  their 
vvanderings  in  the  East  to  come  across  such  experiences.  One  of  these, 
a  friend,  told  me  that  in  a  certain  house  in  which  he  sojourned  for  a  time 
on  the  outskirts  of  a  military  (*>antonment,  he  used  to  sometimes  find 
that  the  stones  came  into  the  room  where  he  happened  to  be  seated, 
although  all  means  of  access,  such  as  doors,  windows  and  ventilators, 
were  shut.  Another  related  to  me  that  while  encamped  during  a  tour 
at  night  near  a  large  and  ruined  well,  he  repeatedly,  by  the  bright  light 
of  a  tropical  moon  which  lent  additional  weirdness  to  the  scene,  heard 
and  saw  showers  of  stones  fall  into  the  water.  Each  time  the  shower 
hurtled  into  the  well  he  drew  the  attention  of  his  native  attendant  to 
it,  but  the  latter,  overcome  with  awe,  implored  him  to  remain  still  lest 
he  might  further  provoke  the  unseen  powers.  Whilst  groping  amongst 
a  lot  of  old  books  not  long  ago,  I  came  upon  two  by  an  author  long 
forgotten  but  still  well  worth   perusal — Colquhonn,  one  of  which  bore 
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in  a  Laidn  fonn,  the  same  title  as  H.  P.  B.'s  moaizmeiital  o&ef- 
tp€Buvre,  ^  Isis  Revelata ;"  while  the  pages  of  the  other,  ^'  Magio, 
Witchcraft  and  Animal  Magnetism,"  were  covered  with  annotations 
in  the  familiar  handwriting  of  a  dear  and  long-departed  relative, 
the  sight  of  which  recalled  to  my  memory  one  of  the  most  oironm- 
stantial  accounts  of  stone-throwing  which  I  ever  remembered  to 
have  heard.  This  relative,  whom  I  shall  call  *  G.,'  was,  from  childhood, 
of  a  mystical  and  stndions  natore,  and  while  still  a  boy  had  acqaired 
reputation  as  a  mesmerist.  In  this  capacity  he  had  entirely  brought 
under  his  control  a  schoolfellow  named  H.,  and  there  are  a  few  still 
surviving  who  can  testify  that  they  have  seen  him  develop  to  a  high 
degree  the  clairvoyant  faculty  in  this  lad  by  throwing  him  into  a 
mesmeric  trance.  Had  poor  C.*s  life  been  prolooged,  he  would  probably 
have  gone  far  deeper  in  his  researches,  but  it  was  fated  to  be  otherwise. 
As  it  was,  even  at  that  esrly  period  (during  the  forties)  he  had 
reeognised  the  importance  of  mesmerism  which,  rushlight  thongh  it 
seemed,  still  appeared  to  his  mind  to  throw  radiance  enough  to  light 
one  path  at  least  into  the  vast  and  unknown  domain  of  occultism,  and 
thus  lead  on  perchance  to 

"  The  fountain  light  of  all  our  day,  The  Master  light  of  all  our  seeing.'* 

One    summer  evening,   some  thirty-five    years  ago,    0.    arrived 
by  ship  in  the   harboar  of  the  town  of    M.,  on   the  Arabian   Coast, 
whither  he  had  been  sent  by  his  employers,  a  wealthy   English  firm  of 
merchants,  to  establish  an  agency.     When  starting  from  India  he  had 
allowed  himself  but  a  single  servant,  trusting  to  secure  such  others  as 
he  might  need  on  the  spot.     This  solitary   attendant  was  a  Mahomedan 
youth  of  known  probity  and  fidelity,  of   healthy   frame,   and  cheerful 
disposition.     In  those  days,  save  the  foreign  consuls,  the  town  contained 
no  Europeans  ;  but  C,  with  his  knowledge  of  Eastern  tongues,  found  no 
great  difficulty  in  making  his  way  through  the  heterogeneous  concourse 
of  Arabs,   Persians,  Turks  and   Africans,  and  finally  obtained  on   lease 
a  building  in  which  to  lodge  during  the   period  of  his  stay,  which   un- 
foreseen circumstanceH  protracted  for  several  years.      The  house  chosen 
was  of  the  local  Arab  style  of  architecture,  situated  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  town  ;  roomy  enough,  and  comfortable — if  comfortable  it  was  possible 
to  be  in  so  arid  and  fiery  a  climate.     Near  by,  on  an  eminence,  stood  the 
somewhat   imposing    ruins   of   an  ancient  and    long   deserted  mosque. 
Being  but  a  few  yards  from  his  dwelling,  a  few  nights  after  his  arrival, 
C,  unable  to  sleep,  from  the  intense  and  suffocating  heat,  rose  from  his 
couch  in  the  portico  and,  sauntering  out,  bent  his  steps  in  the  direction 
of  the  ruins.     The  moon  was  nearly  at  the  full,   and   her  light  silvered 
the  weird   and    desolate   landscape,    throwing  into  prominent  relief 
af2[aiust  the  sky,  the  massive  structure  of  the  mosque.     As  6.  gazed,  in 
a  manner  spell- bound,  it  seemed  to  him  that  dark  and  strange  human 
forms,  half  shadowy,  fitted  in  the   misty  light,  in   and  out   of  the  huge 
arched  doorway   which  led  into  the  recesses  of  the  buUding  ;   while, 
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floatiiigoa  the  nig^t  air,  came  fiointhe  ^taMe  4he  faragrftnee  of 
rare  inoenBe  and  balm,  like 

"  Faint  sweetness  froth  some  old 

Egyptian's  fine  worm-eaten  shroud 

Whioh  breaks  to  dvst  when  onoe  muroned."  * 

while  C.   gazed,  still  half  entranced,   he  was   suddenly   startled   by  a 
shower  of  stones,  falling  apparently  bdt  a   few  yards  in  front  of  him. 
Two  more  showers  followed  this  in  rapid  succession.     Then  all  was  still. 
He  moved  on  in  the  direction  of  the  mosque  which — being  naturally  of 
an  intrepid  character — he  explored  in  ail  directions  but  oould  diseoTer 
nothing  that  could  in  auy  way  acconnt  for  the  sights  and  aofunds  of 
which  he  had  just  had  so  strange  an  experience.     These  phenomena  he 
witnessed  on  several  ooca.sions  during  his   stay,   without  being   able  to 
solve  the  mystery.     On  questioning  the  Arabs,  they  replied  that  it  had 
always  been  so  in  the  memory  of  their  oldest  inhabitants.    They    re- 
garded the  disturbances  and  haantings  as  due  to  **  djinnB,'*  saying  that 
they  harmed  no  one,  and  that  no  one  who  trusted  in  Allah  and  the  Pro- 
phet need  trouble  himself  about  them.     After  a  time,  C.  himself  came 
to  share  the  unconcern  of  the  Arabs ;  but  unfortunately  if  fell  out  othm*- 
wike  «i*h  -bis  afcteadaoli,  .the  young  Mahomedan  lad.    This   boy»  from 
the  description  g^yen  me,  was  evidently  a  psychic   sensitive  or  medium, 
and  from'  the  ^t  night  on  whioh  he  saw  and  heard  the  shower  of  aeriNl 
faiissiles  hurtle  into  the  courtyard  of  the  mosque,  a  kind  of  nervous  dread 
seemed  to  have  fallen  upon  him    from  which  he  never    recovered.    In 
vain  did  his  master  strive  to  langh  away   his  ghostly  fears  and  cheer 
his  spirits.     While  the  genial  daylight  lasted  he  would  bravely  bear  ap 
and  go  about  his  usual  avocations,  but  as  soon  as  the  shades   of  night 
began  to  fall,  he  became  another  creaturo.     He  seemed   utterly  terror- 
stricken, — 

"  Speechless,  ghastly  wan, 
Like  him  of  whom  the  story  ran,  •  •  *." 

H^  had  the  look  of  those  whom  the  Scotch  call    "  fey  "  or  pre-doomed. 
Nought  seeyoaed  to  interest   him,  and    within  a  few  months  he  quietly 

P.  J.  G. 
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IN  speaking  to  people  in  onr  practical  &f^e  on  the  sabjact  of  sach  be- 
ing8  as  Angels  and  Ministers  of  Grace,  there  is  sure  to  be  met 
a  feeling  of  incrednlitj  if  not  of  actual  ridicule  of  the  subject.  People 
as  a  ri^le  will  admit  conoeptione  of  such  beings  into  their  poetic  litera- 
tnre,  and  cannot  exclude  them  from  their  religion,  if  they  have  anj, 
but  when  it  comes  to  asking  them  to  listen  to  a  reasonable  exposition  of 
tbeir  use  in  the  economy  of  life,  they  are  likely  to  regard  yon  as  merely 
reading  them  a  chapter  out  of  your  imagination  :  It  is  because  we  wish 
to  draw  this  subject  down  into  the  arena  of  everyday  life  as  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  doing  the  work  of  it,  that  so  much  has  been  written  and 
spoken  on  our  platforms  respecting  the  influences  for  help  and  aid 
around  us  which  come  to  us  from  int^llio^ences  which  we  cannot  see 
and  touch,  but  which  have  stood  in  onr  places  at  one  time,  have  done  our 
wixkt  knew  our  needs,  and  so  are  best  sMb'  to  aid  us  in^  the  dnitas  of  life. 

Nothing  would  be  easier  than  to  fill  an  hour  with  stones,  oft  toltf  in 
the  past,  of  the  visions  of  some  of  the  peculiarly  gifted  seers  vHko  faaTe 
with  rapt  eyes  beheld  the  Shfrnng  Ones,  but  we  have  something  beyottff 
thiR  to  do.  I  feel  it  to  be  a  duty  to  offer  you  some  thought  a%biHf  tfili^ 
helpers  that  will  not  merely  astonish  but  will  be  of  a  kind't^nt  c«n  fiV^ 
with  your  most  quiet  and  sober  thought  regarding  the  work  of  afP  of  oe 
in  the  world,  and  raise  the  idea  that  there  is  a  reaeonable  hasisfbr  n^p'' 
posing  that  there  is  truth  in  their  existence,  and  that  thiey'db  BcHMMy- 
exist;  not  merely  to  show  what  very  much  higher  beings  l^er^  aH^ein'the 
Cosmos  than  ourselves,  but  chiefly  to  aid  us  in  lifting  oursel^ree  ttp^to- 
their  more  elevated  condition. 

It  is  because  Theosophy  claims  for  all  Humanity  one  common  origin 
and  destina^ioii,  bringing  behind  it  and  drvwiog  after  i<r  M  lower 
fofme  of  eonseioiiBnoss,  thus  relating  ati  ia  one  endless  processionv  tksi 
ivaeofr  demaode  the  application  of  this  pviveipie  in  the  other  divee^bn 
alse  and<  sees  the  nnbvoken  chain  passing  hejmnd  onraelVee  to  ^heae 
forms  of  oenaoietteness'  teit  and  wway  bejend'  ouv  own. 

We  have  tfttis  the  idoa  put  befdre  ns  of  the  iLgents  of  the  Maim 
and  that  Heaven  in  no  democracy^ — on  the  contrary  a  high  aristo- 
GThoy — not  of  blood  and  family  possession,  but  of  spiHt  and  of  possession 
hj  hard  won  qualities,  such  as  go  to  make  up  the  Buddha  and  the  CHiirfBt* 
We  alao  see  HuA  numbers  of  tbene  have  in  Aa  IUmH.  led- the  oettoius  of 
thepefi.  In-  faot  all-  remains  of  tradition  of  grm^  Qoda  are  tabe  t>noed 
to  pea^gpaa^  men.  Beoanse  we*  have  no  nien  of  this  siaptp-woidEing^  in. 
o«r  stwte»  air*>we  to.  doabt  their  exiatenoe-P  Were  fomnep.  timea  so 
nsntorims  aa  to  desevve  their  preeetice^  ea  opoipafied.  with  onm?  At  par 
masttagecaU}  over  the  world^  the  efaidlengia  is  oonataiilily/  mede?*^*'  Prodeee 
weMofr^unnr  liaetemi  "  Batr  the  vevjr  tempev  in  wliioh  tfae;deiiiikii4  ie- 
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made  shows  how  harmfal  it  would  be  to  comply  with  the  demand.  A  pro- 
per grasp  of  the  evolutionary  scheme  according  to  Tbeosophy  will  show 
the  absolute  necessity  for  the  existence  of  such  men.  Had  no  man  living* 
that  certitude  of  their  life  and  work  which  quite  a  number  possess,  we 
should  have  to  postulate  their  existence  to  make  the  circle  of  oar 
thinking  about  Deity  complete.  Otherwise  we  have  no  stepping  stones, 
no  links  towards  the  Deity.  He  or  It  would  be  unrelated  to  us.  Again, 
the  claim  of  having  enjoyed  contact  with  the  Masters  has  raised  resent- 
ment :  why  should  some  be  so  favored  and  not  all  P  It  is  not  a  matter  of 
favor  at  all,  but  purely  a  matter  of  growth.  When  the  time  of  each  of 
us  IS  ripe  we  shall  surely  meet  our  Master.  These  privileged  few  had 
arrived  at  a  point  in  their  evolution  which  enabled  them  to  at  once 
perceive  the  Master's  true  place  in  the  scheme  of  Diety.  Were  -we 
equally  advanced,  from  the  heart  of  each  there  would  go  out  an  instant 
recognition  and  there  would  arise  to  the  lips  an  instant  expression 
of  that  recognition  by  the  one  word  best  able  to  express  it — to  the 
Jews,  Babboni,  to  the  Indians,  Bishi,  and  to  us  Westerns,  Master. 

Let  me  go  over  a  little  familiar  ground.  The  names  of  the  people 
who  first  started  the  T.S.  movement — Madame  Blavatsky,  Colonel 
Oloqtt  and  Mr.  Sinnett — are  well  known  to*day*  At  the  outset  of  their 
career  they  had  certain  very  strange  experiences  in  the  way  of  ocoalt 
phenomena.  By  their  books  and  work  they  made  these  known,  and  the 
result  has  been  a  giving  to  the  world  of  a  system  of  philosophy  which 
has  explained  so  many  of  life's  enigmas  as  to  draw  into  its  circle  a 
large  body  of  investigators.  It  has  brought  the  physical  world  face 
to  face  with  the  occult  world  and  its  tremendous  forces.  To  be  brief, 
a  certain  method  of  life  was  found  to  be  a  preparation  for  getting  a 
knowledge  of  these  great  forces;  and  looking  with  them,  by  this 
means,  experiment  has  shown  the  enormous  value  of  it  in  helping  people 
to  lead  better  lives  and  cheerfully  meet  whatever  may  befall  them. 

By  contact  with  certain  Teachers  in  the  East  there  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  founders  of  our  Society  the  system  of  cosmogony  which 
is  set  forth  in  our  literature— chiefly  in  the  Secret  Doctrine — ^which 
showed  that  the  physical  life  was  only  a  sort  of  ante-chamber  to  m.aji's 
field  of  activity  which  lay,  for  the  most  part,  quite  outside  it.  It  laid 
bare  the  existence  of  a  vast ,  stairway,  a  *' Jacob's  Ladder/' leading 
from  the  meanest  form  of  life,  through  and  past  man,  up  to  the  Deity. 
And  how  vast  a  Deity !  The  personality  given  that  name  by  theology, 
how  small  beside  it !  ' 

A  gitat  ally  was  already  in  the  field  to  press  this  revelation  on  the 
world's  attention — Spiritualism.  Perhaps  we  have  been  a  little  angrate- 
fnl  to  our  spiritualist  brothers :  they  broke  up  the  ground  for  the  wider, 
deeper,  and  more  scientific  teaching  of  Theosophy.  But  apart  from 
these  considerations,  there  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  the  fact  that  the 
world  was  beeoming  ripe  for  a  new  departure,  and  so,  little  by  Httle, 
there  filtered  into  us  a  few  who  were  able  to  gather  hjexponmcm 
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factB  for  themselTss  and  for  qb  reg^arding  the  chain  of  experiences  man 
has  to  go  throngh  in  his  evolntion. 

Perhaps  some  of  these  started  off  with  the  expectation  of  arriving 
a(  once  at  the  throne  of  the  sonrce  of  life,  the  Absolnte,  bnt,  if  so,  they 
have  found  their  attention  so  engrossed  in  trying  to  comprehend  the 
exalted,  nature  of  some  of  Its  agents  and  servants  only  jnst  immediately 
above  ourselves,  that  they  are  content  to  see  the  impossibility  of  their 
qnsst. 

We  are  content  therefore,  with  them,  to  regard  our  Deity  as  an 
Omnipresent,  Immutable  and  Boundless  Principle,  about  which  all 
speculation  is  impossible — all  appeal  to  which  is  utterly  futile.  Bat  the 
infinite  gradations  by  which  that  Deity  comes  down  to  us,  through  our 
own  Logos  and  Its  Agents,  have  opened  up  to  us  a  marvellous  prospect. 

By  infinite  grades  from  the  Ineffable  Glory  of  the  Logos  of  our 
System,  we  are  brought  to  the  advance  guard,  as  it  were,  of  our  own 
evolution — our  elder  brothers.  Much  ridicule  has  surrounded  this 
subject,  but  the  world  is  beginning  to  take  it  seriously,  and  during  every 
generation  they  will  become  more  and  more  a  necessity  in  evolutionary 
thinking.  The  world's  chief  objection  to  these  elder  brothers  has  been 
i^eir  isolation  from  the  work  of  our  every-day  life.  If  their  powers  are 
such,  why  do  they  not  use  them  for  our  betterment  P  Now  this  is  just 
what  is  taking  place.  These  are  already  in  our  service,  but  not  in  our 
way.  For  think  what  would  be  the  way  of  the  world's  use  of  these. 
Give  it  a  local  application  to  Australia — to  Queensland  and  its  people. 
Would  it  not  whittle  down  into  a  college  of  Alchemy  to  teach  the  miners 
how  to  tnm  their  mullook-heaps  into  ingots  ?  Such  a  college  might 
produoe  fine  heaps  of  gold,  but  hardly  answer  the  educational  pur- 
poses of  the  Teachers  at  the  back  of  it.  Such  methods  would 
not  help  the  growth  of  the  miner's  soul.  Many  a  miner  is  helped,  we 
think,  but  not  in  that  way.  What  then  are  their  methods  of  help  if 
they  are  not  merely  engaged  in  further  developing  their  own  spiritual 
greatness,  adding  to  their  own  knowledge,  purity  and  strength.  They 
will  be  fonnd  to  square  with  the  pictures  of  child-man  being  led  forth 
into  knowledge  by  experience  which  all  our  greater  poets  have  given 
OB.  I  think  at  this  moment  of  Longfellow's  "  Hiawatha  : "  for  him 
was  to  be  the  loss  of  Minnehaha.  All  his  bitter  trials  were  needful, 
and  by  them  he  grew  into  his  larger  life.  So  are  we  in  the  position  of 
having  to  be  led  out  into  knowledge  by  experience  and  by  safe  methods. 
In  dealing  with  growth  into  occult  knowledge  safe  methods  are  neces- 
sary, and  in  this  wide  field  there  will  be  the  infant  classes,  those  for 
adults,  and  its  universities  for  higher  students,  We  do  not  send  Pro- 
feesors  into  our  infant  schools,  so  we  should  not  expect  waste  of  force 
in  the  Occult  World.  There  are  thus  the  pupil  teachers  of  the  great 
School  of  Occultism. 

Through  some  of  these  humbler  teachers  in  this  great  school,  we 
have  been  given  a  knowledge  of  the  various  bodies  we  use  besides  our 
pkymal  body^  and  the  laiger  range  of  conscionsnesH  of    some  of  these. 
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I  want  to  deal  now  with  the  one  in  olose  oontact  wii^  oiur  phjaioAl, 
in  which  we  shall  function  on  passing  aoross  the  threshold  after  deatti. 
It  is  this  condition  of  life,  the  astral,  which  is  found  to  oontain  the 
gi'eat  mass  of  life  in  evolution  in  onr  system — there  and  in  the  plane 
beyond.  It  is  reported  to  as  as  densely  thronged  with  life»  of  infinite 
variety.  Regarding  the  human  part  of  it,  their  condition  takes  on  its 
Golonr  from  the  causes  set  going  in  the  lower  body  ;  so  that  character 
is  still  character  wherever  it  may  operate.  As  the  various  colours  of 
the  spectrum  interblend  and  refuse  all  arbitrary  boundary  lineSy  ibo  the 
various  planes  of  nature  intermingle,  and  we  find  some  of  the  phenomena 
of  the  astral  life  crosses  over  into  our  country.  There  is  no  question  of 
this — it  is  a  proven  fact,  every  day  more  evident  to  us.  Stone  walls  are 
no  bars  to  it. 

Amongst  those  who  took  up  the  study  of  these  things,  there  were 
many  who  by  growth  of  cbaraoter  had  already  given  themselyes  to 
some  form  of  philanthropic  effort  for  their  fellows,  &nd  these  saw  at 
once  what  a  vastly  enlarged  field  of  work  lay  before  them  when  tbegr 
were  able  to  use  the  rapidly  working  powers  of  the  astral  consciousness 
free  of  the  heavy  machinery  of  the  body  of  clay.  They  became  witnesses 
also  to  a  regularly  organised  system  of  help  which  at  once  explained 
some  of  the  marvellous  stories  which  the  world's  history  records.  In 
this  way  there  came  to  us  such  stories  as  that  of  the  Youth,  Cyril,  and 
how  he  saved  the  life  of  the  lad  who  fell  over  the  clift,  as  told  by 
Mr.  Leadbeater  in  his  essay  on  ^^  Invisible  Helpers." 

Now  in  giving  sueh  stories  as  this  to  the  world,  it  bnngB 
this  question: — If  help  is  given  in  ooe  case  like  this,  what  abeiit 
the  thousands  of  others,  apparently  as  deserving,  or  move  sOf  irho 
perish  miserably  ?  What  of  those  who,  lacking  tim^y  warmagt  ase 
caught  in  the  trap  of  the  collapsing  mine,  or  blown  ap  in 
the  explosion  F  The  great  Lavv  which  reaches  into  all  pfauBM 
of  life  gives  us  a  reply  to  this.  Karma  governs  higii  and  lenr 
alike.  In  the  case  we  have  considered,  the  lad's  Karma  was,  it  esaoM, 
to  suffer  a  broken  leg  :  had  it  been  his  Karma  also  to  die,  bo  eflmt 
oeuld  have  saved  him.  But  there  are  two  sides  to  the  woricing  oi  tins 
law,  which  fact  opens  up  bea«rtif nl  possibilities  to  us — for  it  was  paii 
also  of  the  other  lad's  Karma  to  deliver  his  little  friend.  I  do 
want  to  draw  a  picture  of  the  operaticms  of  Karma  as  thon|fli<  it  W4 
a  cast-iron  piece  of  meehanism  unable  to  budge  from  a  clock- we«k 
regu4arity  of  g^ve  and  take,  as  though  it  compiled  us,  Sliylodc  lifae,  to 
demand  onr  '*  peitnd  of  fiesh;"  but  who  shall  say  that  Ais  waa  net  a 
dosing  u>p  of  a  long  account  between  these- two,  haviag  its 
in  Tory  ancient  days.  Also,  see,  there  is  another  very  larfee 
which  hangs  to  this  beautiful  act  of  adjustment.  Look  st  the 
upon  others  beyond  themselves.  To  dosens  of  people  in  l^at  neighbeae 
hood,  most  of  them  people  of  poor  culture,  and  little  realisation  of  the 
actualities  of  life  beyond  the  grave,  who  went  no  farther  p«:lia|ie  than 
**  trusting iiie  larger  hope,"  yet  far  eaeegh  Q»'in  evoMae^'te 
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that  oceolt  powers  of  some  sort  bad  been  at  work  ;  to  tbem  this  would 
be  aD  episode  of  a  lasting  cbaracter  in  their  lives ;  having  important  re- 
sults in  moulding  their  fatnre  growth.  Take  the  mother  of  the  injured 
lad  who  saw  the  form  of  the  rapidly  vanishing  Cyril.  To  her  this  visit 
will  ever  be  as  from  an  Angel  of  God.  She  now  knows  that  Angels  are 
faotSy  thongh  they  do  not  all  have  the  wings  she  expected  to  see.  All 
the  contrary  arguments  of  her  friends,  all  the  ridicule  of  the  public 
papers  will  never  obliterate  this  one  bit  of  real  experience  for  her,  and  the 
fact  that  there  is  to-day  in  that  neighbourhood  one  of  the  best  accepted 
instances  on  record,  of  an  Angel,  goes  to  show  what  a  bold  belief  in  the 
Unseen  Universe  has  on  the  minds  of  some  people  even  in  our  prosaic 
nineteenth  century. 

Passing  from  help  in  physical  matters — ^in  what  other  ways  can 
the  more  progressed  of  humanity  help  those  behind  them  P  One  of  the 
central  ideas  surrounding  the  higher  evolved  units  around  us  is  the  power 
of  thought.  With  powerful  minds  its  effect  upon  matter  is  dynamic — 
but  in  one  degree  we  all  exercise  this  power.  Thought  uses  matter,  of 
rare  kind,  to  translate  itself.  The  study  of  the  human  Aura  shows  that 
it  possesses  marvellous  facilities  for  instantly  conveying  the  thought  of 
the  man,  who  is  the  sun  as  it  were,  of  this  miniature  planetary  system. 
It  is  able  by  the  spiritual  language,  the  sound  as  it  were,  of  its  colours, 
to  tell  to  another  who  can  read  that  wonderful  book,  not  only  what  is  its 
place,  its  progress  in  evolution,  but  its  present  needs,  its  present  grow- 
ing requirements,  and  also  show  to  what  extent  the  supplying  of  them 
will  be  desirable  and  good.  If  we  were  able  to  witness  with  undimmed 
spiritual  perception  a  real  act  of  prayer,  we  should  listen  to  a  wonderful 
symphony  in  colour.  Those  who  know  this  colour  language  can  tell 
how  to  place  in  order  of  merit  the  various  kinds  of  prayer.  They  wiU 
see  instantly  the  wide  gap  which  divides  the  long  pulpit  orations  in- 
structing a  supposed  Almighty  what  to  do  and  what  to  give  ;  from  the 
earnest  silent  desire  of  the  strong  fervent  heart,  eager  to  lift  a  little  of 
the  world's  Karma,  eager  to  remove  some  of  the  suffering  and  sorrow  of 
those  around  it,  forgetful  of  its  own.  The  idea  is  by  this  time  fairly 
familiar  with  our  public  audiences  that  our  system  of  Thought  regarding 
oar  relations  with  the  great  Maker  of  oar  Universe  does  not  endorse 
the  utility  of  prayer  to  this  great  Being,  this  Immutable  and 
awfol  Principle.  It  is  beyond  all  supplication — but  are  Those 
to  whom  the  charge  of  our  world  and  its  humanity  is  entrusted 
so  removed  beyond  the  influence  of  prayer  P  Can  we  suppose  that 
this  marvellous  medium  of  the  haman  aura,  thus  capable  of  dis- 
playing our  needs,  in  language  which  cannot  lie,  or  play  the  hypocrite, 
is  forbidden  to  be  an  appeal  to  those  who  alone  are  able  to  teach 
ns  to  read  this  language  for  ourselves  ?  It  cannot  be  so.  Despite  all 
the  betrayals  of  our  shortcomings,  of  our  slaveries  to  passion  which  this 
spiritual  body  of  ours  makes,  due  allowance  will  be  made  for  all.  So 
poisoned  are  all  our  relations  with  each  other,  with  subtle  falsities, 
oompeUing  painful  concealments  of  frailities,  of  grave  defects  in  char* 
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acter,  that  much  allowance  will  be  made  for  ns,  but  in  this  big^her 
body  of  onrs,  all  falsity  is  impossible,  all  concealment  laid  aside,  the 
heart  of  the  man  laid  bare.  There  can  be  no  qnestion  as  to  sincerity, 
no  qnestion  as  to  what  onr  needs  are,  what  onr  deservings  are  ;  these 
are  alike  written  in  the  everlasting  language  of  Q-od,  right  across  the 
whole  firmament  of  onr  iiimo<3t  being.  Has  the  Mighty,  silent  maker 
of  this  instrument  of  spiritual  speech  made  no  provision  for  reply  to  any 
of  its  qaeries,  or  appeals  P  It  is  a  travesty  of  spiritual  evolution  to 
suppose  so. 

To  TheosophistR  there  should  be  no  greater  certitude  than  that 
our  wants  are  being  constantly  made  known  in  this  way  to  those  whose 
office  in  Evolution  is  peculiarly  that  of  ministering  to  them.  This 
perpetual  life-long  prayer  needs  no  penitential  attitude,  no  going  down 
upon  the  knees,  in  its  offering  up  ;  no  aid  from  the  dim  religious  light  of 
high  Church  altars  ;  no  hypnotising  by  scarlet  robes  and  stained  glass 
windows  ;  no  stimulus  of  the  emotions  by  ascending  clouds  of  incense, 
by  sweet  voiced  choristers,  by  rolling  Cathedral  organs.  It  is  the  pray- 
er of  the  life  being  watchfully  led,  carefully  controlled  ;  of  the  Christ 
in  the  heart  being  crucified.  It  is  offered  by  the  pinch  of  poverty 
bravely  endured,  by  the  aching  fingers  of  spinners  and  weavers,  by  weary 
■backs  bent  over  the  machine  in  the  stifling  air  of  the  sweater's  factory 
shop,  that  duty  may  be  done;  and  it  goes  up  ceaselessly,  full  in 
view  of  every  spiritual  intelligence  of  every  Past  Master  in  i^e  great 
Lodge  of  human  Fremasonry,  and  though  the  Immutable  Law  which 
governs  Masters  and  pupils  alike,  may  long  delay  the  reply,  it  must 
come  when  the  time  is  ripe. 

We  shall  rightly  measure  all  the  possibilities  of  outside  help  only 
by  keeping  in  full  view  the  object  of  the  vast  machinery  of  onr  plan- 
etary* system,  each  of  its  globes  a  school  house  for  the  gathering  of 
knowledge  by  ezperienne.  It  cannot  be  bestowed  on  us  by  any  favor, 
it  cannot  be  left  us  in  a  legacy.  The  meaning  and  the  use  of  pain  can 
only  be  explained  by  suffering.  Joy  cannot  be  seen  except  upon  a  back- 
ground of  sorrow.  It  is  true  that  the  time  will  come  when  our  cup  of 
both  will  be  full,  and  some  generous  presence  will  lift  us  out  of  the 
slough,  but  it  is  also  true  that  the  coming  of  that  time  must  be 
awaited  ;  though  we  have  no  right  to  complain  of  the  weary  days  so 
passed,  no  right  to  cherish  bitterness  at  the  length  of  onr  probation. 

Neither  need  we  despair  because  in  these  waiting  and  growing  days 
problems  of  life  are  thrust  before  us  which  we  cannot  understand. 
We  see  lives  of  the  noblest  go  down  without  seemingly  a  word  of  hope, 
without  the  faintest  promise  of  a  recompense  ;  but  seen  by  the  light  of 
the  path  way  of  progress  these  are  mere  episodes,  all  in  the  day's  work 
of  the  growth  of  the  Soul.  So  it  were  well  for  even  those  of  us  the 
readiest  to  receive  as  facts  in  Nature  the  beneficent  Agents  of  the  Logos, 
to  be  prepared  to  do  Their  work  in  the  world  uncomforted  with  any 
sight  of  Them,  or  indeed  without  any  felt  sense  of  Their  presence,  in 
either  the  home,  the  factory,  or  the  shop. 
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la  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  waves  of  the  races  there  are  times  of 
light  and  times  of  darkness.  We  are  told  that  the  times  have  been 
when  the  company  of  great  Initiates  and  Masters  was  parfc  of  every* 
day  life.  The  present  age  is  said  to  be  an  age  of  darkness,  a  Kali-Ynga 
or  Black  Age,  which  may  acconnt  for  the  fewness  of  Angels  on  the 
threshold  of  nineteenth  century  life,  bat  there  are  those  who  know  that 
the  veil  is  thin  which  separates  ns  from  them. 

Let  me  say  in  closing,  that  if  any  one  will  bring  to  me  a  theory  of 
life  and  of  its  objects  which  more  completely  meets  the  reason,  which 
more  completely  satisfies  the  heart  than  that  which  is  set  forth  in  the 
Ancient  Wisdom  of  Theosophy,  I  will  embrace  it ;  but  since  the  whole 
nipst  be  greater  than  the  part,  I  know  this  cannot  be.  Personally  I 
am  satisfied.  As  a  groap  of  people  standing  before  the  world  we  are 
satisfied  with  the  theory  we  offer  you,  and  because  we  have  ourselves 
received  so  much  from  it  we  feel  it  our  duty  also  tu  offer  it  to  you. 
May  the  da}'  be  ha.stened  when  all  men  may  also  be  enabled  to  see 
these  Truths, 

W.  G.  John. 


VIEWS  ON  THOUGHT  AND  MATTER. 

TO  those  who,  to  a  certain  extent,  may  be  familiar  with  the  theories 
of  oocnlt  science,   what   is   here  said   may  appeal  without  much 
farther  proof  ;  but  to  those   who  are   less  informed   in  respect  of  such 
knowledge,  it  may  seem  at  least  to  border  upon  the  extraordinary — not 
to  say  the  fantastic  and  the  ridiculous.     But  *'  that  which  appears  so  at 
one  period,  becomes  quite  normal  at  another.     Railways  were  declared 
to  be  impossible  ;  the  phonog^ph  was  attributed,  by    the   academician 
Bouillaud,   to  ventriloquism.     Our  common-sense  is   the   result  of  our 
education,   information  and   surroundings.     In   the   scientific    domain 
nothing  can  be  declared  absolute."*     In  spite  of   these   considerations, 
however,  there  will  probably  be  many   who  will   not  care   to  accept  the 
ideas  here  dealt  with,  and  will  look  upon  the  wholeas  simply  theoretical ; 
80  that  it  will  not   be  inappropriate    to  quot«   the    words   of   Herbert 
6pencer,t  by  reminding  them    that   "  It   is  a   truth  perpetually,   that 
ac<*umalated  facts,  lying  in  disorder,  begin  to   assume  some  order  if  an 
Hjpotbesiii   is   thrown   among  them."      And,    as    modern    occultists 
consider   that  their   particular    philosophy  will    cover    all    observed 
pheuomena — of  an  apparently  "  magical"  as  well  as   of    more  ordinary 
nature — so  it  must  meet  all  unexplained  cases.     The  degree  of  complete- 
ness  with   which   this   reanlt  is   attained   will  be  best  shown  by  the 
facility  with  which   we   may   apply   it   to  the   explanation  of  natural 
occurrences  ;  and  we  may  therefore  try  whether  some   small  amount  of 
occult  science  can  provide  an  hypothesis   as   to   the   relations   between 
Thought  and  Matter — at  least,  in  so  far  as  materials   may  appear  to  be 
available  for  the  task. 

•  Dr.  Foveau  de  Gourmelles,  **  HypnotisTn,"  p.  59  of  English  ed.,  1891, 
t  Cited  in  I.  U.,  I.,  378, 
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Perhaps  tbe  key  to  the  phenomena  of  thoaght,  looked  at  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  oriental  philosophy,  may  be  found  in  an  application 
of  the  idea  that  force,  matter,  and  consciousness,  are  the  three  objeotiTe 
aspects  of  the  one  Reality — matter,  the  passive  and  nnconscions  element 
in  this  triad,  being  looked  npon  as  the  opposite  pole  of    conscioasness 
or  Universal  mind,  which  is  the  active  element,  and   sometimes  taken 
as    synonymous    witli   spirit* — according   to  that   duality   in   nature 
which,    in    most    things,    provides    harmonious    opposites.f     Cosmic 
force,    the    third   factor  in   this    triad,    will    then    be    intermediate 
between  mind   and    plastic    matter,     partaking    alternately    of    tbe 
qualities     of   both.    Therefore,   looked  at  in  this   aspect,   thought   is 
distinct  from  mind,  as  being  an  emanation  from  it,  and  using  force 
to  accomplish  its  formative  designs  upon  cosmic  substance.!];     Accord- 
ingly, the  Eastern  philosophers,    arguing  from  the  above  data,  would 
hold   that  the  external  cosmos,  or  the  outward  world  of  nature,  was 
the  comprehensive   expression   of  Divine    Ideation. §    acting  throngh 
primal  force  as  its  creative  power ;  and  that  the  external  appearances 
or  forms  of  its  temporaiy  details  are  the  outcome  and  result  of  indivi- 
dualized or  differentiated  thought  on  lower  planes,  acting  through  suit- 
able media.     For  they  would  look  npon  all  form  as  the  outcome  of 
thought,  which  is  the  reality  beliind  it,  and  the  form-creating  source  || 
•^since  all  forms  are  the  outcome  of  thought;  and  consequently,  if   the 
things  made  by  man  are  tbe  result  of  his  individualised  thought,   an 
emanation  of  his  separate  mind,  so  the  things  not  made  by  him,  Huch 
as  worlds  and  starry  systems,  must  be  the  product  of  Divine  Thought, 
the  first  emanation  of  universal  mind  or  consciousness. 

If  this  theory  is  correct,  it  will  follow  that  the  behaviour  of  matter, 
as  a  whole,  must  stand  in  some  definite  relation  to  the  action  of  mind ; 
and  this  is  supported  by  the  views  of  those  scientists  who  hold  that  there 
is  an  intimate  connection  between  matter  and  thought.  So  Justice  von 
Liebig  proclaims :  **  Physiology  has  suflBcient  grounds  for  the  opinion, 
that  every  thought,  every  sensation ,  is  accompanied  by  a  change  in  the  compo- 
sition of  the  substance  of  the  brain  ;  that  every  motion,  every  manifesta- 
tion of  force,  is  the  result  of  a  transformation  of  its  substance."** 
If  the  great  chemist  could  thus  arrive  at  a  fact  in  nature  showing 
the  modifications  in  brain-substance  which  thought  produces,  and 
this  upon  the  strict  inductions  of  modern  science,  so  also  had  earlier 
writers,  if  upon  less  demonstrable  grounds,  believed  also  in  its  moulding 
power ;  for  Plutarch  says :  "  An  idea  is  a  beijifj,  incorporeal,  which  has  no 
substance  by  itself,  but  gives  figure  and  form  unto  shapeless  matter, 
and  becomes  the  cause  of  its  manifestation,  ft  The  authors  of  "  The  Unseen 


•  Cf.  I.  U.,  I..  06. 

t  Lain^,  "  Modern  Science  and  Modern  Thought,"  p.  61^ 

X  Cf.  8.  D.,  1 ,  85,  o.e.,  113  n  e. 

§  Cf.  I.  U.,  I.,  93,  98. 

II  Cf.  I.  U.,  I.,  62. 
••  *•  Force  and  Matter,"  p.  151,  cited  in  T.  U.,  I,  250. 
tt  "  De  PIrtcitin  ?hilosophorum,"  ciUmI  in  T.  U.,  I.,  2')0. 
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Universe"  declare  ihat  there   is  a  "  positive   effect   produced   upon  the 
Universal  Ether  by  even  so  small  a  cause  as  the  evolution  of  thoaght  in 
a  single  homan   bi^n,*   aud  the  inference  drawn   bj  scientists  of  the 
type  of  Biichner,  Yoght,    aud  others,    as   to  thought   being  molecular 
motion — which  necessitates   a  complete   abstraction  being  made  of  our 
subjective  consciousness  f— is.   no   matter  how  incorrect  from  an  occult 
point  of  view,  not  the  less  a  farther  indication  that  mind  and  matter  in- 
teract.    Scientists,  perceiving  this  but  not   understanding  the  connec- 
tion fully,*  say  that  our  thoughts  are  viaUer,l    and  Dr.  Jevons    confirms 
Dr.     Babbage,     both    asserting    that    every  thought,   displacing   the 
particles   of  the   brain  aud  setting   them   in   motion,    scatters    them 
throughout  the  universe. §     And  going  back    to   ancient  times,  we  find 
that  Aristotle,  who  preceded  the  modern  scientists   and  physiologists  in 
so  many  things  (including,  doubtless,  some  of  their  mistakes)  regarded 
human  thoogbt  a^i  some  kind  of  material   substance;  bat   nevertheless 
did  not  believe  that  particles  of  matter,  as  suchj  could  have  life  and  in- 
tellect in  themselves,  and  laughed  at   Strabo.    who    did   so  believe.|| 
But  from   these  several    views   we  may    see  that  the   occult  idea  is 
probably  correct,  if  it  says  that  matter,  being  the  molecules  of  the  all- 
pervading  Ether  or  Primordial  Substance,  is  modified  in  its  motions  and 
arrangements  by  individual  thought-power. 

It  may,  however,  be  deemed  that  the  thing  which  has  the  facalty 
of  setting  matter  in  motion,  must  also  have  its  material  aspect ;  be* 
cause,  as  the  forms  taken  by  matter  are  the  expression  of  thought,  so  we 
may,  for  tbe  purposes  of  reseai^ch,  look  upon  thought  as  matter  in  its 
iubjeetive  cLspectf**  that  state  which  I  have  claimed  for  it  in  my  '<  Notes 
on  Reincarnation.*'  At  any  rate  this  view  of  things,  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  what  is  to  follow,  may  enable  us  to  get  rid  of  Prof.  Tyndall's 
difficulty  about  the  link  between  thought  and  molecular  action,  when 
he  Bftys :  '*  The  passage  from  the  physics  of  the  brain  to  the  correspond- 
ing facts  of  consciousness  is  unthinkable.  Granted  that  a  definite 
thought  and  a  molecular  action  in  the  brain  occur  simultaneously ;  we 
do  not  possess  the  intellectual  organ,  nor  apparently  any  rudiments  of 
the  organ,  which  would  enable  us  to  pass,  by  a  process  of  reasoning,  from 
one  to  the  other*  They  appear  together,  but  uoe  do  not  hnoto  why."  He 
proceeds  to  say  that  were  our  minds  and  senses  so  expanded,  strength- 
ened, and  illuminated,  as  to  enable  us  to  see  and  feel  the  very  mole- 
cnles  of  the  brain  ;  were  we  capable  of  following  all  their  motions,  their 
groupings,  all  their  electric  discharges,  if  such  there  be  ;  and  were  we 
as  intimately  acquainted  with  the  coi responding  states  of  thought  and 
feeling,  we  should  be  as  far  as  ever  from  the  solution  of  the  problem — 
'*  How  are  these  physical   processes  connected  with  the  facts  of  con* 

•  I.  U.,  I.,  274,  ' 

t  8.  D.,  1 ,  134  o.e..  159  n.e» 
:  I,  U.,  II.,  619. 
§  Cf.  I.  U.,  I.,  185. 
II  lb.  I.,  319,  320. 
tt  s,  D.|  X.,  61,  104—124  o,e  $    180-*14e  me. 
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Bcionsness  ?"  *  Bafc  this,  on  the  Professor  s  pHrt,  appears  tr>  be 
merely  an  assamption — for,  unless  he  had  the  development  of  percep* 
tion  he  speaks  of,  how  can  he  say,  a  priori,  what  it  might  enable  liini  to 
see  and  understand  ? 

The  fact  seems  to  be,  that  both  thought  and  matter  are  inextri- 
cably bound  up  with  each  other ;  and  one  of  them  would  not,  upon 
occult  principles,  exist  without  the  other — ho  that  thoDght  is  as 
uniTersal  and  indestructible  as  matter  and  force.  And  as  we  assnrae 
that  the  whole  of  nature,  however  diverse  in  outward  appearance,  is 
inwardly  a  simple  unity,  so,  accordingly,  we  cannot  hare  motion  or 
action  in  one  of  its  parts,  without  a  corresponding  movement  eli*ewhei%  ; 
as  *'  science  tells  us  that  the  law  of  gravitation  assures  us  that  any 
displacement  which  takes  place  in  the  very  heart  of  the  earth  will  be  felt 
throughout  the  universe,  and  we  may  ever  imagine  the  same  thing  will 
hold  true  of  those  molecular  motions  which  accompany  thought/'  t 
This  the  two  doctors  already  quoted  also  hold  to  be  the  case,  as  we 
have  seen  ;  so  that  it  is  manifest  these  scientists  are  of  opinion  that  all 
the  parts  of  nature  act  upon  each  other,  thus  setting  up  reflex  acti<HiH 
and  currents.  Different  phases  of  this,  exceeding  the  power  of  ordinary 
perception,  are  nevertheless  said  to  be  actually  visible  to  some  people  ; 
for,  according  to  occultism,  the  matter  we  see  with  our  present  visaal 
organs  is  not  all  our  senses  are  capable  of  perceiving  ;  and  it  is  said 
that'*  the  occultists,  who  have  good  reasons  for  it,  consider  all  the 
forces  of  nature  as  veritable,  though  supersensuous,  states  of  matter, 
nnd  as  possible  objects  of  perception  to  beings  endowed  with  the  requi- 
site senses."  X  ^^  have  evidence  of  such  extended  vision  in  the  works 
of  Mr.  Leadbeater  and  others  ;  but  without  going  beyond  the  ubjecKve 
physical  plane,  we  may  find  some  indication  of  such  possibilities  in  the 
fact  that  certain  **  Oriental  people  have  physical  senses  far  mure  acute 
than  the  Europeans.  The  French  dyers  of  Lyons,  whom  no  one  can 
surpass  in  skill     ....  have  a  theory  that  there  is  a  certain  delicate 

shade  of  blue  that  a  European  cannot  see and    in  Cashmere 

they  (the  dyers  of  Lyons)  will  show  him  three  hundred  distinct  colours, 
-which  he  not  only  cannot  make,  but  cannot  evnn  dvttinguish.  If  there  is 
such  a  vast  difference  between  the  acuteness  of  the  external  senses  of 
the  two  races,  why  should  there  not  be  the  same  in  [regaid  to]  their 
psychological  powers  ?  Moreover,  the  eye  of  a  Cashmere  girl  is  able  to 
see  objectively  a  colour  which  does  exist,  but  which  being  inappreciable 
by  the  European,  is  therefore  non-existent  for  him."  §  It  may  be  well 
to  bear  this  in  mind  when  we  come  to  deal  with  the  coloui'S  of  the 
various  thought-emanations. 

Seeing,  therefore,  that  there  is  so  intimate  a  connection  between 
thought  and  substance,  we  may  not  unreasonably  hope  that  the  opera* 

"  '  •  I.  U„  T.,  86,  ^ 

T  Fournie,  qnotcd  in  1.  II.,  I.,  397. 
:  Note  to  S.  I).,  I.,  14-J  g.e.  100, 167  n»c, 
§LU'.  I.,211. 
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tioDS  of  thonght  may  be  traced,  at  least  to  some  extent,  by  examining 
the  behavionr  of  matter,  and  tracing  the  correspondence  of  its  pheiiu- 
mena. 

We  know,  for  instance,  that  matter,  at  least  in  its   fluid  forms,  is 
^abject  to  currents  of  flax  and  reflux — the  daily  phenomena  of  the  tides 
of  temperature,  the  annual  behaviour  of  the  winds   and   the  weather, 
are  eufficient  examples   of  this ;   and,    correspondingly,    medical   men 
have  pointed  ont  that  publi?  thought,  as  well  as  bodiJy   conditions,  are 
sabject  to  cyclic  changes.     Thus,   as   concerns   the   former.  Dr.   Elam 
Fays  :  *  We  see  how  strong  is  the  tendency  of  opinion  once  promulgated 
to  run  into  an  epidemic  form  .     .     .    .'  We  observe,  also,  how  remarka- 
bly the  same  ideas  reproduce  tkemnelvei  and  reappear  in  fucceseive  ages — 
which  he  says  arises  from  *'  causes  noi^  yet  investigated,  and   remains  a 
mystery.'**     So,  likewise,  Dr.  de  Coarmelles  notices  the  cyclic  nature  of 
certain  thoughts,  and  says:  "  It  would  seem,  indeed,  from  all  past  expe- 
rience, and  even  judging  from   the   present  state   of   society,   that  au 
irresistible  attraction  draws  us  towards  the  study  of  the  occult  sciences 
at  the  close  of  each  century  ;  then  the  attraction  dies  away  and  vanishes 
to  rejoin  the  forgotten   by-gone  ages  that  have    preceded   it."t       And 
in  a  number  of  the  Echo  for  1892,  a   scientist  writing   on   the   subject 
of  thought  and  ether,  made  the  following  important  statement  conceru- 
iog  transference   of  thought  by  the  ethereal  waves   of   various   length. 
He  suggests  that  this  theory   affords    **  a  better  explanation    than  any 
other,  of  the  influences  of  panic,  of  the  cyclic  character  of  thought   as 
exhibited  in  the  rhythm  of  political  fluctuations,   <&c.  ;   of  the  advance 
of  great  religious  movements,  and  of  many  other  good  and   bad  psychic 
epedemic<i."  X 

If  thought  and  matter  are  the  primal  agencies  in  the  creation  of 
forms,  then  in  regai'd  to  vegetable,  animal,  and  human  bodies,  that 
variety  of  force  called  vitality  should  be  found  to  exhibit  the  same 
cyclic  characteristics.  Bnt  if  that  is  so,  we  must  expect  that  where 
the  facts  pei*mit  of  exact  observation,  there  will  emerge  some  further 
data  claimed  to  be  such  by  occultists,  however  much  denied  by  science. 
Consequently,  those  who  are  in  some  measure  acquainted  with  occul- 
tism need  feel  no  surprise  at  the  *^  mysterious  facts*'  noted  by  Darwin  ; 
who  found  that  in  the  time  involved  in  the  gestation  of  mammals,  the 
dni-ation  of  fevers,  the  hatching  of  bird's  eggs,  and  similar  phenomena, 
there  is  always  a  common  measure  of  seven  days — §  the  identical  num- 
ber which  occultism  has  always  maintained  to  be  the  fundamental  one 
in  cyclic  periods. ||  Other  writers,  of  less  note  than  Darwin,  have 
claimed  that  '*  Physicians  and  Theologians,  Mathematicians  and  psycho- 
logists, have  drawn  the  attention  of  the  world  repeatedly  to  this  fact  of 

•  Cf.  T.  U.,  I.,  275-277. 

t  **  Hypnotigm,"  p.  3. 

%  Lucifer,  September,  15th  1802,  pp.  2-«3. 

§  Quoted  in  S.  J).,  II„  695  o.e.,  690  u.e. 

II  S.  C,  II.,  8U  o.e.,  32Q  u.e.  (note). 
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periodicity  in  the  behaviour  of  nature.  .  •  •  .  There  is  a  harmonj  cf 
numbers  iu  all  nature,  Id  the  force  of  gravity,  in  the  planetary  move- 
nieuts,  in  the  laws  of  heat,  light,  and  chemical  affinity,  in  the  forms  of 
auimals  and  plants,  in  the  perceptions  of  the  mind.  •  •  •  We 
would  refer  to  Prof.  WhewilTs  *  Philosophy  of  the  Inductive  Scienfies,' 
and  to  Mr.  Hay's  researehes  into  the  laws  of  harmonious  colonriiij[^  and 
form.  From  these  it  appears  that  the  number  seven  is  distingaisbed 
iu  the  laws  regulating  the  harmonious  perception  of  forms,  colours,  and 
sounds,  and  probably  of  taste  also,  if  we  could  analyse  oar  sensatioDs 
of  this  kind  with  mathematical  accuracy." 

All  the  vital  functions  from  birth  to  death,  in  every  organism  from 
insects  up  to  man,  are  more  or  less  controlled  by  a  law  which  is  perio- 
dic and  septenary  ;  and  *'  Dr.  Laycock,  writing  on  the  *  Periodicity  of 
Vital  Phenomena,'  records  '  a  most  remarkable  illustration  and  confirma- 
tion of  the  law  in  insects.*  Having  given  a  number  of  instances  from 
natural  history,  the  Doctor  adds  :  *  The  facts  I  have  briefly  glanced  at 
are  general  facts,  and  cannot  happen  day  after  day  in  so  many  millions 
of  animals  of  every  kind,  from  the  larva  or  ovum  of  a  minute  insect  up 
to  m&n,  at  definite  periods,  from  a  mere  chance  or  coincidence.*  "  He 
then  proceeds  to  show  how  the  septenary  law  is  exemplified  in  the 
phenomena  of  fevers,  and  to  show  how  it  also  applies  to  the  chief  divi- 
sions of  the  human  lifetime  ;  and  concludes  that  "This  law  binds  all 
periodic  vital  phenomena  together,  and  links  the  periods  observable  in 
the  lowest  annulose  animals  with  those  of  man  himself,  the  highest  of 
the  vertebrata."  And  **  Dr.  Stratton  states  that  in  health  the  human 
pulse  is  more  frequent  in  the  morning  than  in  the  evening  for  six  days 
out  of  seven,  and  that  on  the  seventh  it  is  slower."* 

If  all  this  is  true  of  the  mass  of  animal  and  human  life,  it  must 
also  be  true  of  individual  cases,  although  perhaps  less  conspicuously; 
for  though  the  cycles  of  thought  and  pathologic  conditions  may  repeat- 
edly exhibit  themselves  in  epidemic  form,  yet,  according  to  the  law  of 
ail  cyclic  movements,  that  can  only  occur  at  such  times  as  the  various 
individual  cycles  may  all  come  into  coincidence,  when  the  effect  claims 
greater  predominance  accordingly,  and  instead  of  remaining  merely 
private,  becomes  of  a  public  nature.  It  is  thus  with  the  periods  of 
commercial  depression,  which  appear  to  follow  a  well-defined  law.f 

We  ought,  accordingly,  to  be  able  to  discover  some  connecting-link 
between  the  periodic  movements  of  matter,  of  the  bodily  or  vital 
changes,  and  of  thought ;  for  as  all  nature  is  one  unceasing  motion,  so 
the  phenomena  both  of  matter  and  thought,  and  their  correlations, 
must  necessarily  exhibit  a  i^hythmic  or  periodic  aspect — and  the  same 
motive  centre  which  appears  to  determine  the  periodicities  of  objective 
matter  must  also  apply  to  thought,  if  considered  as  matter's  subjective 

*  For  all  these  quotations  iu  much  more  detail,  aud  their  sources,  see  B-  Di,  II.} 
622,  623  O.O.,  050,  660  n.e. 

t  floe  iHciffr,  IV,  No,  30,  p.  X60,  April  1889. 
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side.  And  so  far  as  the  general  influeuce  is  ooocemed,  we  seem  to  come 
face  to  face  witk  tbat  source  in  the  two  following  instances :  **  Mr.  David* 
BOD  tells  us  that  the  few  who  recover  from  the  Barica  fever  are  subject 
to  severe  nervous  attacks  at  every  full  aud  change  of  the  moon."  Sir 
Charles  Napier  writes  from  8ciude:  *'It  is  strange,  but  true  as  gospel, 
that  at  every  new  and  full  moon   down  we  all  go  with  fever,'''* 

Now  it  is  very  noteworthy  that  the  most  prominent  factor  in  all 
the  more  obvious  movements  of  fluidic  matter  is  the  motion  of  this 
same  luminary,  the  moonf  ;  and  therefore,  we  may  not  inaptly  expect 
to  find  her  influence  displayed  over  its  finer  and  less  objective  formF, 
with,  correspondingly,  all  that  is  bound  up  with  them.  In  fact,  Para, 
celsus  says  of  similar  cases  :  "The  moon  may  exercise  a  very  bad  influ- 
ence, especially  at  the  time  of  new  moon,  which  may  be  very  injurious 
for  persons  ....  [who  may]  attract  that  influence,"J  and  he  holds 
likewise,  what  is  very  much  to  the  point  so  far  as  her  influence  on  onr 
thoughts  is  concerned,  that  '*  The  moon's  influence  acts  upon  the  brain,'' 
and  causes  "injurious  hallucinations' and  other  mental  phenomena. § 
Paracelsus  says  also  that  the  moon  is  the  menstruum  mnndi^\\  or  vehicle 
of  influence  for  the  occult  cosmic  forces,  exerting  a  certain  peculiar 
effect  every  month ;  **  so  that  what  was  noticed  by  Mr.  Davidson  and 
Sir  Charles  Napier  on  the  plains  of  northern  India,  was  distinctly  des- 
cribed  by  the  much  abused  mystic  some  three  hundred  years  before,  as 
it  has  often  been  re«stated  since.  For  *^  Mesmer  argued  that"  the  moon 
and  other  celestial  bodies  *'  acted   on  the   human   body   by  means  of  a 

subtle  flnid,  which  he  called  ammaZ  m<i^«cfi«m"  ;tt  and  "the  moon, 
according  to  the  be<)t  authorities  "  npon  the  subject,  "acts  upon  the 
juioes  and  ganglionic  system,  or  nerve-cells,  the  seat  from  whence 
proceed  all  the  nerve-fibres."  J  J  Dr.  de  Conrmelles  says,  upon 
this  head  :  **We  are  sutTonnded  in  nature  by  a  subtle  flnid  which 
scientific  men  call  ether,  and  which  is  mpposed  to  be  imponderable  ;  it 
would  seem  possible  that  this  ambient  medium — its  nature  and  sub- 
stance being  unknown — may  transmit  the  perturbations  of  nerve- power. 
This  is  the  conclusion  that  Dr.  Lny's  theories  point  to,  and  in  this  it 
is  similar  to  those  of  the  magnetiRers."§§  Thus  we  have  one  of  the  latest 
scientific  writers  on  Hypnotism  endorsing  the  opinions  of  the  occultists  ; 
though  not  long  before,  the  doctors  had  denounced  all  such  ideas  as 
poss  superstition. II II  This  wmindH  ns  of  Madame  Blavatsky's  word.**  : 
"The  prevalence  of  such  revolutionary  idesH  in  science  emboldens  us  to 

•  "  Popular  Science,"  by  John  Timbs,  p.  19  (Griffin's  Shillinp  Manual«) 
t  Cf.  **  FerguBon'a  Asbromonr/'  vol.  1,  p.ira.  311,  note. 
J  Hartmann'8  "  ParacelsnB,"  p.  146. 
§  Loo.  cit,  and  cf.  8.  D.  III.,  143,  338. 

!j  Cf.  S.  D.  I.,  896,  896,  398  o.o..  425—428  n.e.,   and  11.,  105,  o.e.   Ill  n.e. 
••  Hartmann's  **  Paracelflua."  p.  125  ;  and   accordiner  to  S.  D.  I,,  537  o.e.,  586  n.e. 
the  moon  is   the  vehicle   of    vitality,  while   on  p.   105  o.e.,   vol.   II.,   Ill   n.e.,   it 
«>inea  from  the  8!in  ;  cf.  also  vol.  I.,  540  o.e.,  590  n.e.,  537  o.e.,  586  n.e. 
ft  P.  de  ronrmellea  **  HypDotisni,"  p.  4. 
::  I.  U.,  I,  264. 
§§  "  Hypaotism,"  p.  48  of.  8,  D.,  I.,  530,  .531  o.e.,  579,  580  n.e. 

Cf.  Dr,  Chap.  Macky.    "  Popular  DelnaionR,*'  article  on  the  mtignetigera. 
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ask  its  representfitives  whj  they  are  incapable  of  telling  nsthe  lea* 
son  that  the  moon's  rajs  are  so  poisonous,  even  fatal,  to  some  organisoie  ; 
Tvhy  in  some  parts  of  Africa  and  India  a  person  sleeping  in  the  moon- 
light is  often  made  insane  ;  why  the  crises  of  certain  diseasee  oorres- 
pond  with  Lnnar  changes  ;  why  somnambulists  are  more  affected  at  her 
fall ;  and  why  gardeners,  farmers,  and  woodmen  cling  so  tenacioasly  to 
the  idea  that  vegetation  is  affected  by  Lnnar  iuflaences  ?  Several  of 
the  Mimosas  alternately  open  and  .  close  their  petals  as  the  fnll  moon 
emergen  from  or  is  obscared  by  clouds.  ....  Thus,  if  science  can- 
not explain  the  cause  of  this  physical  influence,  what  can  she  know  of 
the  moral  and  occult  inflnences  which  may  be  exercised  by  the  celestial 
bodies.  •  .  .  ;  and  why  contradict  that  which  it  is  impossible  for 
her  to  prove  false  ?* 

S.  Stuart. 
{To  he  continued,) 
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[^Continued  from  page  1 77.] 

OTHOU  of  discriminative  intellect,  death  shall  surely  await  thee  if 
thou  dependest  upon  the  (temporary)  well  of  old  age,  which  is 
the  abode  of  serpents  of  disease,  which  is  broken  at  certain  parts.f 
which  is  haunted  by  the  demons  of  desire,  which  is  torn  by  a  longing  for 
the  anxiety-worn  body,  which  is  ridiculed  by  the  creepers  of  wives 
and  other  relatives,J  which  is  full  of  the  waters  of  idleness  and  which 
is  mined  on  all  sides. 

13.  OThou  of  discriminative  intellect,  ruin  will  surely  seize  thee, 
if  thou  resortest  to  the  cobra-like  sensual  pleasures,  full  of  the  venom  of 
dire  diseases  and  attached  to  the  tree  of  the  human  body,  and  if  thou 
resortest  to  the  beantiful  woman-axe,  sought  refuge  in  by  foolR,§  and 
such-like  pleasures  of  the  Svarga  (Heaven)  and  worlds  like  Rasatala,]! 
which  are  (ultimately)  productive  of  no  fruit  whatever. 

14.  O  Thou  of  discriminative  intellect,**  if  thou  adoptest  the  means 
called  by  the  righteous,  Sama  (calmness),  where  fickleness  of  mind  can 
be  completely  controlled,  if  thou  aimest  at  the  subjugation  of  the  eye 
and  the  other  senses,  which  the  sages  express  by  the    word  Dama  (re- 


•  Of. '•  lais  Unveiled." 

f  Old  agre  generally   is  deprived   of  discriminntion  on   acooont  of  weakness, 
hodily  and  mental. 

t  Creepers  and  small  plants  that  grow  of  themselves  in  a  decayed  well  are, 
as  it  were,  wives  and  relatives  of  the  well,  and  they  seem  to  laugh  at  it. 

§  Enjoyed  by  volnptaous  persons  as  the  be-all  and  And-all  of  existence. 

II  Atiila,  Vitala,  Sataln,  Talfttala,  Rasiltala,  Mahiltala,  PfttAIn— these  seven  srs 
V,he  names  of  the  nether  worlds,  where  semi-divine  NAflras,  Daityas,  Ac,  are  said  to 
live  and  enjoy  all  sorts  of  plessnres,  even  superior  to  those  of  heaven.  Gf.  verse  13, 
chap.  24,  Skandha  V.  of  Srt  Bh&flravata  Purina. 

**IIaving  spoken  of  the  pitfalls  to  be  avoided,  the  anthori  commenoes  to  speak 
of  positive  moans  of  attaining  bliss, 
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strainl^,  and  if  thon  with  devoted  heart  believest  as  trne  the  teaohiog 
of  Ved&nta  and  kindred  dootrines  from  thy  Gum,  then  surely  thon 
wilt  attain  Moksha  (final  emancipation). 

15.  O  Thon  of  disoriminative  intellect,  if  thon  possessest  Uparati^ 
(the  sublime  and  far-reaching  virtue  of  tolerance),  which  is  worshipped 
fay  the  best  and  most  respected  of  sages,  which  is  necessary  for  the 
performance  of  the  eight  practices  of  Yoga,t  which  secures  inner  self- 
control,  which  is  capable  of  suppressing  the  expansive  energy  (Yikahepa)]: 
which  is  practised  by  persons  having  control  over  their  thoughts  and 
senses,  and  which  is  in  the  state  of  dreamless  sleep,  setting  at  rest  all 
desire,  then  surely  thou  wilt  obtain  Moksha. 

16.  O  Thou  of  discriminative  knowledge,  surely  thou  wilt  attain 
Moksha  if  thou  drawest  back  thy  mind  which,  except  in  dreamless 
sleep,  is  always  gravitating  towards  desire,  linkest  it  to  the  hearing  of 
blameless  science  and  religion,  and  thus  obtainest  mental  balance  known 
as  SamAdhdna,  and  if  thou  possessest  that  divine  quality  called  Titiksh& 
(endurance),  which  consists  in  daily  enduring  the  dualities  of  heat  and 
oold,  Sk, 

17.  O  Thou  of  discriminative  intellect,  Moksha  will  surely  be  thine, 
if  thou  takest  refuge  in  the  desire  for  emancipation,  which  arises  from 
the  thought,  **  I  am  wandering  in  this  world -thicket,  which  is  old  and 
overgrown  with  divers  trees  of  (human)  bodies,  and  which  is  inter- 
mingled with  the  fire  of  different  kinds  of  misery  and  poverty.  When 
shall  I  be  free  from  it  P  " 

18.  If  thou  resortest  to  the  series  of  qualifications,  from  dispassion 
to  desire  for  emancipation, ||  which  has  been  taught  thee  by  me, 
which  gives  (right)  knowledge,  which  is  nourished  by  S&stric  study, 
which  the  sages  every  day  have  as  their  support,  which  is  revealed  by 
those  who  have  known  Atman  (the  Self)  and  who  have  been  in  Sam&dhi 
(the  highest  state  of  concentration),  and  which  is  explained  in  the  sacred 
books,  the  Veda,  &c. — then  0  Thou  of  discriminative  understanding, 
thou  wilt  surely  attain  Moksha. 

19.  Having  obtained  these  means  and  with  a  cool  mind  having 
approached  a  Gura,**  who  has  mastered  the  ocean  of  knowledge,  and 
having  requested  him  (to  give  tight  knowledge)  again  and  again  with 
earnestness  and  devotion,  think  of  the  One  without  a  second,  always 
meditated  upon  by  tlie  righteous. 

20.  Neither  removal  of  ignorance,  nor  the  uprooting  of  desire,  nor 
the  complete  destruction  of  the  ailments   due  to   birth,  &c.,  can  ever  be 

*  Forgetf  nhiesfl  of  everything  as  in  dreamless  sleep  is  the  limit  of  Uparati* 

t  Tama,  Nijama,  Xsana,  Pr&n4y4ma,  PratyAhAra,  DhAranA,  DhyAna,  Samftdhi 

these  form  the  eight-fuld  practice  of  yoga. 

X  Vikshepa  Sakti  binds  a  man  to  the  delnsive  idea  of  self  and  gives  great  pain 
by  the  ropes  of  bondage,  each  as  lust,  anger,  &c« 

§  Pleasure  and  pain,  prosperity  and  adversity,  praise  and  oensore,  profit  and 
loss,  &o. 

II  See  footnote  4. 

**  Literally,  dispeUer  of  darkness  (••#.,  ignorance). 

7 
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attained) without  (drinking  of)  the  ocean  of  the  neotar  of  sacred  know- 
ledge ;  *  therefore  think  of  the  One  without  a  second,  always  meditated 
upon  by  the  righteous. 

21.  When  one  clearly  realises  the  separateness  of  one's  self  from 
the  6ve  sheaths,  then  does  the  principle  of  Atman  shine  pure.  There- 
fore think  of  the  One  without  a  second,  always  meditated  upon  by  the 
righteous. 

22.  '  The  states  of  consciousness,  which  are  of  a  threefold  nature 
(waking,  dreaming,  and  dreamless  sleep)  are  not  in  the  spirit,  hut  in 
the  mind.  I  am  above  those  (three  states)  (in)  the  fourth  (state)  as 
pure  consciousness  itself.'  When  one  gets  this  pare  experience,  he  be- 
'comes  freed  from  worldly  existence.  Therefore  think  of  the  One  with- 
out a  second,  always  meditated  upon  by  the  righteous. 

23.  '  I  am  Siva  (auspicious) ;  I  am  calm  ;  I  am  faultless  ;  I  am 
true ;  I  am  eternal ;  1  am  without  void.'  Such  self-knowledge  it  is  that 
can  destroy  the  bonds  of  worldly  existence.  Therefore  think  of  the  One 
without  a  second,  always  meditated  upon  by  the  righteoas. 

24.  '  I  am  without  beginning  or  end  ;  I  am  the  smallest  of  the 
smallest ;  I  am  bigger  than  the  biggest  in  all  the  universe.'  Such  self- 
knowledge  indeed  enables  me  to  cross  to  the  other  shore  of  the  ooeati 
of  worldly  existence.  Therefore  think  of  the  One  without  a  second, 
always  meditated  upon  by  the  righteous. 

(To  be  continued') 
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London,  S7th  Ja/a/uary,  1899. 

During  the  month  which  is  passing  away  the  normal  activities  of  the 
various  Branches  have  proceeded  as  usual.  A  new  series  of  Simday  evening 
lectures  has  been  commenced  by  Mr.  Leadbeater,  who  is  minutely  describing 
the  conditions  of  the  after-death  states,  and  the  lecture  hall  of  the  filavatekj 
Lodge  has  been  crowded  to  the  stage  of  discomfort,  by  the  audiences  which 
thirst  for  information  on  the  conditions  of  life  after  death  and  the  processes 
of  return  to  the  physical  plane. 

The  Thursday  evening  lectures  during  the  month  have  been  given  by 
Mrs.  Hooper,  Mr.  Leadbeater,  Mr.  Cuffe  and  Mr.  Mead.  **  Fire-rites  among 
Peasantry  and  Savages  "  was  the  title  under  which  Mrs.  Hooper  brought  to- 
gether a  large  number  of  most  interesting  and  suggestive  facts  culled  from  the 
folk-lore  of  many  lands,  indicating  the  common  ori|i:tn  of  practices  still  observ- 
ed under  varying  conditions  amon^  races  and  tribes  widely  scattered  over 
the  face  of  the  earth.  Such  researches  cannot  fail  to  interest  all  theosophical 
students  and  a  wide  field  is  open  for  investigation. 

•  <*  Knowing  Him  does  one  become  immune  from  death  (and  oonaequeatlj 
from  birth  also),  and  no  other  means  is  there  for  the  attainment  of  eternal  bliss/* 
So  says  the  Veda. 
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In  '*  Mystical  Mohammedanisixi "  the  Hon.  Otway  Oa&  prmvated  bis 
liewers  with  a  number  of  extracts  from  translations  of  the  writings  of  the 
8nfi|  Al  Ghassali,  who  flourished  in  the  eleventh  century,  from  which  it  was 
impossible  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  through  this  writer  the  world  had 
oDoe  again  presented  to  it  the  teachings  we  so  readily  recognise  as  those  of 
the  Grreat  Lodge,  which  has  never  been  without  its  witnesses  even  in  the  dark- 
est ages  of  mediasval  barbarism. 

Mr.  Mead's  subject  was  the  one  in  which  he  is  jaat  now  absorbed-^he 
Trismegiatic  Literature — ^aod  the  results  of  bis  researches  are  embodied  in 
the  Thd09opkictU  Bwiew. 

To  atodente,  Mr.  Leadbeater's  lecture  on  '*  Atomic  8ub-planeB ''  proved 
of  gieat  interest,  as  it  involved  a  very  careful  and  detailed  explanation  of  the 
ultimate  physical  atom  and  of  the  effects  produced  by  the  first  and  seoond 
ootpooringa  of  energy  from  the  Logos  in  the  formation  of  the  Solar  System. 
It  was  vemarked  that  some  confusion  appeared  to  exist  in  the  minds  of 
inquirers,  between  the  matter  of  the  planes  and  the  monadie  esmmee  ensouling 
it--e8pecially  with  regard  to  the  astral  plane ;  a  clear  dtatinotion  most  be 
drawn  between  these  two  conceptions.  From  the  first  outpouring  of  emergy 
from  the  Third  Logos,  matter  in  the  condition  of  all  the  sub*planes  was 
aggrsgated,  reaching,  on  the  physical  plane,  the  stage  usually  vseognised  as 
elemeataU  by  the  chemist,  but  withont  the  power  of  combination.  With  the 
OQtpouring  of  the  enaonling  life  of  the  Second  Logos  came  poeaibilities  of 
endless  combinauons ;  attractions  and  repulsions  with  which  the  ohenist  and 
mineralogist  are  familiar.  It  is  important  to  keep  this  distinction  in  vierw 
when  dealing  with  many  questions  which  arise,  and  for  thia  reason  I  make 
note  of  it  here  in  order  that  many  readers  of  the  Theo9ophi$t  who'  did  not 
hear  the  lecture  may  profit  by  it.  Amongst  other  things  it  clarifies  thought 
with  reference  to  the  astral  plane  if  we  remember  that  the  unen$ouled  matter 
of  the  plane  responds  only  by  vibration  to  thouccht,  or  more  correctly,  to 
emotion ;  while  the  ensouled  matter,  or  elemental  essence  as  it  ia  there  called, 
is  thrown  into  temporary  form  according  to  the  nature  of  the  emotion  travers- 
ing it. 

In  the  outside  world,  in  matters  scientific,  the  month  does  not  bring  any- 
thing of  startling  interest  to  chronicle,  but  bit  by  bit,  here  a  little  and  there 
a  little,  the  old  bulwarks  of  nuiterialism  are  being  undermined  and  more  and 
more  the  advanced  thought  of  the  day  comes  into  line  with  the  esoteric  teach- 
ing. Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  indignantly  repudiates  the  assertion  that  he 
is  a  materialiat :  Professpr  Brooks,  of  the  John  Hopkins  Univ^rsity^  denies 
that  the  matter  from  which  the  universe  is  supposed  to  have  sprung  mmi 
have  contained  the  potentiality  of  all  that  has  taken  place  in  it  ainee  it 
exi8ted«*-a8  asserts  the  evolutionary  philosopher.  Do  not  these  straws  indicate 
the  trend  of  the  tide  P  Much  of  the  religious  world  is  still  throbbing  with 
the  ritualistic  controversy  which  is  stirring  the  Church  of  England,  cw  by  law 
ntabUthed,  in  a  fashion  which  tends  to  sarcastic  comment  on  the  italicised 
words,  and  the  end  of  it  will  not  be  yet.  Tt  is  believed  that  the  more 
strictly  disciplined  and  better  organised  Church  of  Borne  is  i^ady  to 
take  full  advantage  of  the  internecine  squabbles  of  the  Protestant  com- 
mnnion  to  forward  its  own  Propaganda.  An  instructive  controversy  is 
bemg  fought  out  between  Dr.  Horton,  a  non-conformist  divine,  and  Mr. 
Britten  of  the  Catholic  Truth  Society,  anent  the  use  of  the  title  ''  Our  Lord 
God  the  Pope  "  in  Boman  Catholic  literature*-    The  Doctor  having  pointed  to 
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this  epithet  as  -  blasphemous  was  met  with  the  statement  that  it  was  a 
printer's  error,  whereupon  he  has,  this  week,  fired  off  a  penny  pamphlet  in 
which  he  gives  chapter  and  verse  for,  not  one,  but  several  instances  of  its  use, 
and  it  remains  to  be  seen  how  his  opponents  will  wriggle  out  of  the  situation. 
The  outsider  recognises  with  a  sense  of  relief  that  the  better  class  of  Catholic 
is  anzionis  to  repudiate  any  such  debasing  adulation  of  the  Papal  office,  bat 
that  the  claim  could  ever  have  been  made  or  defended  is  painful  testimony  to 
the  reality  of  the  '  heathen  darkness '  from  which  we  have  so  recently  emerged, 
and  may  well  serve  as  a  signal  post  to  show  us  the  pitfalls  into  which  an 
unbalanced  reverence  can  descend. 

From  this  side  of  the  religions  world  it  is  pleasant  to  turn  to  the  attitude 
represented  by  Dr.  Welldon,  the  new  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  in  some  sentences 
explanatory  of  what  he  feels  ought  to  be  the  attitude  of  Christianity  towards 
the  religious  systems  of  the  East.  He  says  that  the  Church  must  pursue  a 
large-hearted  and  broad-minded  policy.  **  She  will  cherish  a  feeling  of  res- 
pect for  the  ancient  religious  systems  by  which  she  is  surrounded;  she  will 
use  no  harsh  word  nor  entertain  any  unkind  thought  about  any  of  them. 
She  will  not  hold  that  Christianity  is  wholly  true  and  other  religions  are 
wholly  false,  but  that  Christianity  is  the  perfect  expression  of  the  trath 
to  wluch  other  roligions  approximate"  ....  This  last  sentence  is  na- 
tural in  the  mouth  of  an  official  exponent  of  Christianity.  Each  follower  of  a 
world  faith  thinks  his  own  the  more  perfect  expression  of  Truth,  bnt  the 
new  bishop's  determination  as  above  indicated  should  make  him  a  meuis  of 
good  in  India  if  circumstances  be  not  too  strong  for  his  resolution. 

Dr*  Max  Mtlller^s  "  Life  and  Sayings  of  B&makrishna'**  is  attracting  some 
attention  in  the  English  Press.  He  prefaces  the  collection  of  "  Sayings  " 
with  an  account  of  the  Yed&nta  philosophy.  The  Ghristian  world  in  notic- 
ing this  book  says  that  **  the  teaching  and  the  life  altogether  should  be,  to 
English  thinkers  of  all  classes  and  beliefs,  of  the  highest  value  as  a  revela- 
tion of  the  forces  that  are  working  with  the  greatest  potency  upon  the 
mind  and  heart  of  India." 

A.  B.  C. 


NEW  ZEALAND  SECTION. 

Jamnry  1899. 

The  lliird  Annual  Convention  of  the  New  Zealand  Section  T.  S.  was  held 
in  Christchurch  on  Friday,  30th  December  1H98.  Delegates  and  representa- 
tives attended  from  Auckland,  Christchurch,  Wellington,  Duhedin,  Waitemata, 
and  Pahiatua  Branches.  The  Convention  was  held  in  the  rooms  of  the 
Christchurch  Branch,  and  the  members  having  made  every  provision  for  the 
comfort  of  the  delegates,  attended  in  force ;  a  general  feeling  of  brotherhood 
prevailed,  the  result  being  a  very  harmonious  meeting. 

Mr.  J.  Bigg-Wither  was  elected  Chairman,  and  Miss  Bogers,  Secretary 
of  the  Convention.  The  Chairman  in  his  opening  address  pointed  out  that 
such  meetings  were  not  for  formal  business  alone,  but  for  the  furtherance 
of  the  cause  of  Brotherhood,  the  great  cause  of  the  Society  ;  which  cause,  he 
knew  from  experience  in  this  and  other  countries  was  really  a  living  power 
amongst  Theosophists. 

^Lcmguan:  68. 
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The  Gtoeral  Secretary  presented  an  interesting  report.  Since  last  Oon- 
vention,  the  Section,  thanks  to  the  generosity  of  Mrs.  Parker,  formerly  of 
Melboame  and  now  in  London,  had  acquired  the  nuclens  of  a  Library, 
which  by  donations  from  members  and  from  outside  sources  was  growing 
uid  would  in  time  become  of  much  use  to  the  Section.  The  activity  of  the 
Branches  during  the  year  had  been  continuous.  Dnnedin  Branch  had  extended 
its  sphere  of  influence  by  the  formation  of  a  group  at  Port  Chalmers ;  while, 
thanks  to  the  activity  of  Mrs.  Aiken  of  Ohristchurch,  assisted  by  Mrs. 
Richmond,  President  of  the  Wellington  Branch,  a  group  had  also  been  re- 
formed in  Nelson,  and  as  the  number  of  members  there  was  increasing  there 
was  a  hope  that  a  Branch  would  soon  be  formed.  The  General  Secretary  spoke 
of  the  great  necessity  there  existed  for  such  extension  into  places  where 
there  were  no  Branches  or  members  and  asked  the  existing  Branches  to  do  all 
they  could  to  carry  on  such  work.  The  business  of  the  Book  Dep6t  during  the 
year  had  proved  satisfactory.  Though  not  the  property  of  the  Section  it  is 
managed  by  the  Section  officials,  and  by  an  extensive  distribution  of  litera- 
ture is  doing  useful  work.  The  number  of  members  had  not  increased  to  any 
appreciable  extent:  the  addition  of  new  members  had  been  counterbalanced 
by  resignations,  departures  from  the  Colony,  and  deaths.  The  Society 
had  sustained  a  loss  by  the  passing  away  of  Mr«  J.  Dinsdale,  the  energetic 
Secretary  of  the  Waitemata  Branch. 

The  Balance-sheet  was  read  and  the  finances  were  found  to  be  satis&u}- 
tory. 

The  Greneral  and  Assistant  Secretaries  were  re-elected,  a  vote  of  thanks 
passed,  the  General  Council  and  Executive  Committee  duly  formed  and 
other  formal  business  transacted. 

Greetings  were  formulated  for  transmission  to  other  Sections,  thanks 
were  voted  to  the  European  and  Indian  Sections  for  their  kindness  in  for- 
warding copies  of  the  Vdhan  and  PrasnoUa/rOf  and  it  was  decided  that  a 
small  donation  be  sent  to  both  Sections  in  return. 

The  Chairman  gave  a  short  closing  address  in  which  he  referred  to  the 
decrease  of  business  as  compared  with  other  years,  which  apparently  showed 
a  desire  on  the  part  of  members  not  to  be  hampered  by  too  many  rules. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  and  to  the  Secretary  brought  the 
Convention  to  a  close. 

Other  meetings  were  held  in  connection  with  the  Convention,  as  fol- 
lows i— 

The  Delegates  arrived  in  Christchnroh  on  Thursday,  Dec  29th.  In  the 
evening  a  reception  was  accorded  them  at  the  rooms  of  the  Branch. 

On  Friday  evening,  Dec.  90th,  a  public  meeting  was  held  at  which  the 
following  papers  were  read : — 

H.  P-  Blavatsky  and  the  T.  S.  ...  By  the  General  Secretary  (Dr.  Sandera). 

Theosophy  and  Its  Teachings  ...  „    Mrs.  Draffin  (Auckland). 

Unity        ...  ...  n    Miss  Christie (Dunedin). 

The  Neoessity  of  Brotherhood  ...  „    Mr.  W.  S  Short  (Wellington). 

The  meeting  was  very  well  attended.  On  January  2nd,  a  very  enjoyable 
picnic  was  given.  The  General  Secretary,  accompanied  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Draffin,  the  Auckland  delegates,  also  visited  Dunedin  and  Wellington ;  in 
each  of  these  plaoee^and  in  Christohurch  Mrs.  Draffin  gi^ve  a  series  of  lectures 
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tbe  tfnbjeoto  being  **  Be-incamation/'  "  The  Growth  of  the  8oul»"  wi  **  The 
AfABters."  Other  meetings  were  held,  and  the  tour  will  greatly  help  ia  the 
building  up  of  the  Section. 


Iteviewd* 


LA.   DOOTJarNA  SBOBBTA* 

The  second  stage  of  the  endaring  monument  that  oar  Branch  at  Madrid 
is  building  for  itself,  as  a  perpetual  proof  of  the  tireless  seal  and  devoiiMi  of 
ite  members,  is  completed  :  V^olume  11.  of  the  Spanish  edition  of  tha  "  Seoret 
Doctrine  '*  is  out.  Throughout,  we  see  the  same  grand  rendering  of  the  ori- 
ginal into  the  rhythmic  tongue  of  the  Spaniards,  the  tongue  which  has  ao  well 
served  to  express  the  ideals  of  her  men  of  genius  and  is  almost  peerless  among 
Western  languafEes.  To  hear  the  stanaas  of  Dzyan  read  by  one  who  is 
pro6cientin  Castiiiau  accent  is  like  listening  to  the  harmonies  (rfan  orcheatra, 
a  blending  of  power  and  sweetness. 

Usually,  the  putting  of  our  English  literature  into  a  foreign  tongue  in- 
volvcH  the  U8e  of  periphrasis,  and  one  of  our  short  sentences  sometimeg  needs 
twice  or  thrice  as  many  words  for  the  idea  to  be  comprehended  by  foreigDers. 
This  is  particularly  the  case  with  Eastern  dialects.  But  our  Madrid  brothers 
have  actually  succeeded  in  getting  the  contents  of  the  **  Secret  Doctrine"  into 
about  the  same  bulk  without  obscuring  the  authors  meaning.  The 
literary  work  of  our  Spanish  colleagues  supplies  the  basis  of  a  theoaophi- 
cal  propaganda,  not  only  in  Spain,  but  also  in  South  America,  Mexico,  Manila 
and  all  other  countries  where  the  Spanish  language  is  spoken.  The  Society 
owes  them  a  deep  gratitude  and  the  unswerving  law  of  Elarma  will  see  it  paid. 

O. 


L'EGO  e  I  SUOI  VEICOLI.f 

Our  highly  respected  and  sympathetic  colleague.  Signer  Decio  Galvari. 
has  made  another  notable  contribncioii  to  contemporary  Italian  literatore*  in 
the  publication  of  his  synthetical  mono;;i*iiph  on  **  The  Self  and  Its  Sheaths  " 
in  connection  with  the  standard  works  and  essays  of  H.  P*  B.,  Mrs.  Beeaot, 
Mr.  Mead,  Mr.  B.  Keightley,  and  Sig.  Brofferio.  It  is  a  very  good  oonipi- 
lation  and  will  be  found  useful  in  propaganda  work.  The  pamphlet  ta-pviiited 
in  type  of  too  small  a  sisoi  but  its  cover  is  most  tastef  oUy  gotten  npu  A  short 
Glossary  of  Tbeosophical  terms,  after  that  of  Mrs.  Bessnt  and  Mr.  Borrows, 
ia  appended  and  tbis  is  followed  by  a  brief  note  on  the  Theoaophical  Sooiety, 
with  information  to  enquirers. 

HUMAN  CULTURE  AND  CUBE. 

Parta  Third  and  Fawrth.t 

Bt  Doctob  E.  D.  Babbitt,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Fine  Forces. 

Doctor  Babbitt  is  well  known  as  the.  author  of  .the  **  Principles  of  iagbt 
and  Color,"  *'  Beligion,"  ^.,  and  this,  his  latest  work,  will  be  welcomed  by 

*  VoLUMXN  II.,  Amtbofooenbses.   Traduooionde  varios  miembros  da  la  rama  de 

la  8.T,  en  Madrid. 

t  **  Saggio  di  Filosofia  Esoierica.  Oon  V  aggian  di  an  breve  glossario  teoeo- 
fio6.**    Bomal890.    Price  2  lire. 

tPrioe$l,GO:  may  ba  ordeied  thtoogh  the  Hanagw.  TMfiytwi  Qfiea. 
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those  who  are  already  familiar  with  his  previous  publications.  Fart  Third, 
wliich  treats  of  "  Mental  and  Psychological  Forces,"  contains  much  that  has 
been  gathered  from  the  writings  of  advanced  thinkers  as  well  as  the  author's 
own  ideas.  The  Doctor  republishes  in  this  work  his  illustrated  description 
of  the  atom  and  the  circulation  of  its  forces,  which  he  was  the  first  to  give  to 
the  world  a  number  of  years  ago.  Part  Fourth,  which  treats  of  the  "  Nervous 
System  and  Insanity,"  gives  anatomical  illustrations  of  the  brain  and  nerves, 
a  brief  pathology  of  their  abnormal  states,  and  directions  for  the  therapeutic 
application  of  Ghromopathy,  or  the  use  of  sunlight  in  different  colors,  for 
the  cure  of  disease — a  method  which  is  now  quite  well  known,  and  which  the 
Doctor  was  the  first  to  reduce  to  a  scientific  system  as  explained  in  his 
"  Principles  of  Light  and  Color,"  which  was  published  in  1878. 

The  book  is  elevated  in  tone  and  cannot  fail  of  being  useful.  Parts 
five  and  six,  which  are  to  complete  the  series,  will  be  published  herenfter 
by  the  author.  E. 


THE  CHRIST  QUESTION  SETTLED 

oa 
JESUS— MAN.  MEDIUM.  MARTYR,* 

By  J.  M.  P£EBLER,  9f.D. 

Dr.  Peebles  has  collected  a  mass  of  testimony,  mundane  and  (what  he 
would  call)  supermundane,  concerning  the  identity  of  the  Nazarene  Teacher, 
to  which  he  has  added  his  own  opinions  and  arguments,  publishing  the 
whole  in  a  large,  nice-looking  volume  of  370  pages.  Whatever  the  world  iat 
large  may  think  of  certain  views  advocated  by  the  Doctor  in  this,  the  latest 
of  his  many  works,  the  majority  of  them  will  at  least  agree  with  him  in 
thinking  "  that  Jesus  not  only  existed  but  that  his  calm,  uplifting,  spiritual 
inflaenoe  has  aided  most  marvelonsly  in  the  moulding  of  the  ages. 
Honest  doubt  is  praiseworthy,  and  a  critical  spirit  for  the  elucidation  of 
the  truth  is  tobecommeiided«  but  the  alUtoo^often  soofiing,  scorning  spirit  of 
agnosticism  is  to  be  deplored ;  and  so  also  are  the  baseless  assumptions  of 
ignorance."  Dr.  Peebles  cites  the  opinions  of  the  learned  Jewish  Rabbis  of 
the  present  day,  who,  it  can  readily  be  supposed,  might  wish  to  believe  that 
Jesns  was  only  a  myth,  but  they  unanimously  affirm  their  belief  that  such  a 
person  actually  lived  among  their  people  in  the  past,  as  stated  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  ^lat  the  testimony  of  Josephns,  concerning  him  is  genuine. 
Other  historical  evidence  is  also  cited,  including  that  of  noted  Greeks  and 
Romans  of  the  first  and  second  oentnries-^Pliny  the  younger,  the  Emperor 
Jalian,  Tacitus,  Oelsus  and  Valentinus.  The  Doctor  alludes  to  certain  un- 
beliewra  who  adopt "  a  cheap,  clownish  style  of  wit  and  satire"  and  thinks  it 
does  not  oomport  "  with  the  dignity  of  such  subjects  as  €k>d  and  revelation, 
desih  and  imaK>rtality.  Theae  subjects,  sufficiently  grave  and  important  to 
take  hold  of  the  soul's  deepest  affections,  do  not  admit  of  frivolity,  mirth, 
bitter  invective,  or  flippant,  pettifogging  sarcasm."  Further  on,  the  author 
draws  the  following  striking  contrast  between  Chnrohiantty  and  the  spirit 
of  Jesus*   teachings  ^^ 

"  Rubbish  may  hide  but  it  does  not  destroy  the  diamond.  The  fail  of  man 
awsy  baok  in  some  Bdea  gaiden  ;  the  personality  of  a  semi^omnipotent  devil ;  a 
maaculine,  triune  God  ;  total,  itinato  deptavity ;  a  vicarious  atonement  by    substi. 

*  Boston  :  Banner  qf  Light  Publishing  Co. 
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tutdon,  and  the  heathen  dogma  of  endless  hell  torments,  oonstitnte  no  part  of  the 
Christianity  of  Jesus,  his  apostles,  disoiples  and  the  early  Christians.  The  above- 
named  snperstitionsi  borrowed  from  the  pagan  religions  of  antiquity,  were  in  the 
seoond,  third  and  fourth  centuries  engrafted  upon  Christianity,  transforming  it  into 
an  iron  olad  Churchianity — a  priestly  Churohianity  that  has  hunted,  persecuted  and 
burned  heretics,  that  has  constructed  confessions  of  faith,  tightened  thumbscrews, 
built  Smithfield  fires  and  crimsoned  God's  fair  earth  with  human  blood.  '  Pat  up 
thy  sword '  were  the  inspired  words  of  the  Nazarene  to  the  impassioned  Peter. 
JesuA,  the  gentle,  heaven  inspired  Nazarene,  enjoined  no  creed,  encouraged  no  sect, 
but  tenderly,  lovingly  said  :  '  By  this  shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are  my  disciplea, 
— if  ye  have  love  one  for  another.'  ** 

The  title  of  the  buck  would  seem  to  imply  the  permanent  settlement  of 
the  *'  Christ  question,'*  but  the  discussion  will  doubtless  still  go  on,  notwith- 
standing  the  good  points  the  author  here  makes,  which  will  have  a  beneficial 
influence  upon  the  readers  of  the  work.  An  American  reviewer  of  the  book 
says :  **  And  this  subject  is  worth  treating  in  this  masterly  manner,  be- 
cause such  a  character  as  Jesus  is  a  revelation  of  what  man  may  be  in  the 
higher  forces  of  life." 


A  BHASHYA  ON  THE  GAYATBI,* 

By  8b1  Jagannatha  Misba. 

The  compiler  of  this  Sanskrit  work  (in  Devanagiri  type)  has  taken  much 
pains  to  collect  the  various  references  about  Gbtyatri  which  are  iicattered 
throughout  our  sacred  literature  from  Vedas  to  Pnr&nas,  giving  full  refer- 
ences to  the  chapter  and  verse,  of  each  quotation,  and  adding  explanations  of 
different  commentators,  from  their  separate  stand-points.  The  book  contains 
24  chapters,  88  Bhftshyas  and  190  pages,  and  if  one  wants  to  know  all  about 
the  Gk^yatri,  a  careful  perusal  of  this  work  will  satisfy  his  desires. 

A*  A.  o» 


1N8PIBATI0N,  INTtJITION,  ECSTASY. 

Parts  II  and  III,t 
By  a.  Qovinda  Chablu. 

The  first  of  this  short  series  of  pamphlets  has  already  been  noticed  in  the 
Theosophist.  Part  II.  undertakes  an  examination  into  the  main  pointe  of  the 
chief  systems  of  Indian  Philosophy,  and  arranges  the  matter  under  the  fol- 
lowing headings :— (1)  Its  teachings  about  self  or  soul ;  (2)  about  God ;  (3) 
the  aim  of  man ;  (4)  the  means  to  attain  it;  (5)  the  obstades  or  errora  to  be 
overcome.  In  compiling  these  teachings,  the  author  quotes  freely  from  the 
standard  religious  works  of  the  Aryans,  and  gives  his  reference ;  the  leading 
idea  being,  the  necessity  and  means  of  the  soul's  liberation.  A  devotional 
spirit  pervades  the  work.  Part  III.  takes  up  the  subject  of  Theoeophy  ib 
connection  with  the  foregoing,  the  author  supporting  his  views  by  abundant 
quotations.  He  also  relates  some  of  his  own  psychic  experience.  Mr.  Govinda 
Charlu  is  the  anthor  of  a  valuable  translation  of  the  Bhagavad  Gitk, 
with  Sri  R&mftnuj&'s  Commentary,  as  noticed  in  February  TheoBophi9i. 
E. 

•  On  receipt  of  a  one  anna  postage  stamp,  a  oopv  will   he   sent  free  to  any 
Sanskrit  Pandit.    Address  Srt  Jagannatha  Misra,  Samastpur. 
t  Price  7  annas  each.    For  sale  at  TKeo9ophi$t  Office, 
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THE  UPANISHADS.— VOL.  IL* 

Katha  and  Peasna. 

Host  of  our  Indian  brethren  are  sometimes  taunted  with  the  remark  that 
they  bei{ia  work  very  enthusiastically  and  well  but  their  enthusiasm  evapo- 
rates very  soon.    Far  from  givin;;^  room  to  any  such  remark  and  to  show  to 
the  world  that  the  above  statement  does  not  apply  to  the  generality  of  cases, 
several  of  our  brothers  have  been  setting  good  examples  of  steady  and  orga- 
nized work.    Among  these  latter  we  class  Mr.  Y.  C*  Seshacharriar,  b.a.,  b.l., 
X.S.A.8.,  who  has  been  pushing  on  the  laudable  work  he  has  undertaken, 
namely,  the  publication  of  the  English  translation  of  the  Upanishads  with 
9ri  Sankara's  Commentary,  which  is  a  very  valuable  contribution  to  the  Ye- 
dantic  literature.    In  October  last,  we  had  the  pleasure  of  noticing  the  1st 
volume  of  his   Upanishads;   series    containing  Isa,  Kena  and  Mundaka 
Upanishads    and  we  are  now  favoured  with  a  >copy  of  the  Sod   volume 
which  is  uniform  with  the  previous  one  and  contains  Katha  and  Prasna 
Upanishads.      These     are   the    two     Upanishads     which     are     generally 
placed  first   in    the   hands    of   the    beginner  because  they  contain  most 
useful  information  put  in  the  simplest  form  adapted  and  graduated  to 
suit  the  capacity  of  the  student.    The  work  of  translation  has  been  done 
with  care  and  the  rendering  is  clear  and  true  to  the  original.    We  learn 
with  pleasure  that  Chch&ndogya  and  Brihad&ranyaka  Upanishads  have  also 
l)oen  taken  up.    We   wished  Godspeed  to  Mr.  Seshachari  in  his  laudable 
undertaking  as  the  value  of  ^rt  Sankara's  Commentaries  presented  in  a  read- 
able form  in  the  English  language  cannot    be    overestimated  especially   at 
the  present  time  when  there  is  a  great  demand  for  Yedantio  lore  both  in  tho 
East  and  in  the  West.    The  volume  before  us  is  neatly  got  up  and  the  execu- 
tion  does  much  credit  to  the  printers.    We  sincerely  trust  that    due  encour- 
agement will  be  given  to  the  publisher  for  continuing  the  commendable  series 
whieh  he  has  so  nobly  and  patriotically  undertaken. 

T.  A.  S. 


A  NAN  DA  LAHARI.  f 

Onr  Sbstry  of  the  Adyar  Library  is  a  busy  man.  He  is  always  engaged 
in  doing  some  useful  work,  and  his  special  field  of  research  seems  to  be  the 
Mantra  Sastras  to  which  he  has  been  devoting  his  time  for  some  years  past. 
He  has  now  brought  out  a  second  edition  of  the  English  translation  '*  Ananda 
Lahari "  with  Yantras  and  Commentaries.  We  observe  that  this  is  a 
thoroughly  revised  edition  with  copious  notes  and  that  its  value  is  much 
enhanced  by  the  addition  of  the  Yantras  which  were  wanting  in  the  first 
edition.  The  introduction  is  well  written  and  traces  the  worship  of  l^akti  to 
the  Vedio  period.  "  Ananda  Lahari "  is  the  quintessence  of  the  Samaytlchara, 
the  most  popular  of  the  various  schools  of  l?akti  worship,  and  the  author 
Sri  ^ankarAcharya  has  written  this  treatise  from  personal  experience.  The 
object  of  ^akti-worship  is  to  attain  liberation  of  the  soul  by  a  successful  devel- 
opment and  working  of  the  Kundalini  S^akti  which  resides  at  the  Mul^hara 


•  Printed  by  G.  A.  Natesan  &  Co.,  Madras  :  Price,  Rs.  1-8-0. 

t  With  Yantraa  and  Commentaries,  translated  into  English,  by  B.  Anantakriah- 
na  8a8tri.  Printers  :  The  Vaijayanti  Press,  Madras.  Publishers  :  MesBrs.  T.  S. 
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the  lowest  of  the  psychic  centres  in  man.  The  book  is  neatly  printed  and  is 
of  a  good  size.  All  lovers  of  Mantra  5>astra8  will  bail  the  book  in  its  present 
improved  form. 


MAGAZINE. 

In  the  Theosophical  Eevieiv  for  January,  Mr,  Mead  has  an  article,  "  Con- 
cerning* The  Shepherd*  of  Hermes  the  Thrice- Greatest,"  a  treatise  (see 
December  issue  of  Theosophical  Review)  which  is  rich  in  inspirational  ideas 
and  esoteric  symbology.  Mr.  Leadbeater  continues  his  paper  on  "  Clairvoy- 
ance "  which  he  handles  in  a  more  scientific  manner  than  previous  writers 
on  this  subject  have  done, — classifying  its  subdivisions  in  natural  order.  Mr. 
W.  C.  Worsdell  gives  some  facts  which  he  has  gleaned,  and  inferences  drawn 
therefrom,  concerning  "  Traces  of  Submerged  Continents."  Mr.  A,  H.  Ward's 
meritorious  and  highly  instructive  article,  "  The  Ladder  of  Life,"  will  be 
read  with  satisfaction  and  profit  by  the  earnest  student  of  Theosophy.  It  is 
very  comprehensive  in  scope,  is  illustrated  by  a  diagram  and  explanatory  table, 
and  embodies  much  careful  thought  and  labor.  The  readers  of  The  Tlieaso- 
phical  Review  have  reason  to  thank  Mr.  Mead  for  his  very  beautiful  render- 
ing (from  the  Greek)  of  **  The  Mystic  Cup,"— Hermes  Trismegietus'  Sermon 
to  his  son  Tat.  An  appropriate  commentary  follows  the  translation,  though, 
as  the  writer  says :  "  There  is  small  need  of  commentary  to  this  beautiful 
little  treatise,  so  clearly  and  lucidly  are  the  great  principles  of  the  gnosis 
set  forth  by  the  philosopher-mystic  who  penned  it  so  many  centuries  ago." 
Mrs.  Cooi^er-Oakley  concludes  her  article,  entitled  "Towards  the  Hidden 
Sources  of  Masonry."  The  results  of  her  researches  have  no  doubt  been 
profitable  to  Theosophists  ns  well  as  Freemasons.  The  Prospectus  of  the 
Central  Hindu  College,  (correspondence.  Activities  and  Reviews  follow. 

Mercury  for  December  presents  its  readers  with  a  good   portrait  of  the 
good  General  Secretary  of  the  New  Zealand  Section,  T.  S.,  Mr.  C.  W.  Sanders, 
The  notes  from  Mr.  Leadbeater's  lecture  on  "  The  Religion  of   Chaldssa,"  are 
exceptionally  interesting.   Mrs.   Brainard's  article,  "  The  Way  to  the  Path  lies 
through  the  Gate  of  Knowledge  of  the  Inner  Constitution,"  is  also  interest- 
ingas   dealing  with  the  science  of  the  occult.   Speaking  of  certain  scienti- 
fic conclusions,   Mrs.    Brainard  says :  "  Now  this  protoplasm,  which  ma- 
terial science   has    hitherto    declared   to  he   without   structure,  has  been 
recently  subjected  to   study  under  powerful  miscroscopes.    The  revelation 
made  was  truly  marvellous.  This  jelly-like  basis  of  physical  life  was  found  to 
be  composed  of  myriads  of  tiny  iire«— micro-organisms— with  strong  affini- 
ties for  certain  colors  and  strong  repulsion  for  certain   other  colors ;  it  was 
the  same  way  with  particles  of  food.  Mr.    Huxley,  therefore,  could  no  longer 
talk  about  structureless  protoplasm  ad  *  the  physical  basis  nf  life.'  "     "  The 
Myptery  Seed  "  is  a  short  allegory  by  Charlotte  Cecila  Robertson.  "  Ancient 
Religions  of  America,"  No.   IIL,  by   A.  H.  T.,  treats  of  the   "Mayas  and 
Quiches"  and  their  unique  customs.  Dr.    Marqucs's  address,  delivered  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Aloha  Branch,  of  Honolulu,   November  17th,  1898,  embodies 
some  important  ideas  in  connection  with  H.  P.  B/s  significant  prophecies. 

February  Gleaner  opens  with  Mr.  Bilimoria's  continued  article,  "  Begin- 
ning of  Life  upon  Earth  ;"  this  is  followed  by  a  paper  read  before  the  Dehra 
Dun  Branch  T.  S.,  by  Kali  Kanta  Sen,  ontiMed,  "'Innate,'  versus  *  Ac 
quired,* "  together  with  other  matter,  original  and  selected. 
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Tlieosophin  (Amsterdam)  is  conteraplatinpf  an  enlargement,  to  make  room 
for  important  continued  translations.  The  price  will  also  be  increased  from 
Hortns  2,  50  to  4.  It  gives  its  readers  a  new  year  s  greeting,  and  an  original 
article  on  "  Work  and  Rest,"  by  Afra.  Following  this  is  a  chapter  of  Mrs. 
Besant's  **  In  the  Outer  Court  "  (translation),  some  remarks  on  the  "Tao  te 
King,"  and  articles  on  "  The  Star  of  Bethlehem,"  and  "  Tibetan  Sayings." 

The  chief  feature  of  Theosophi/  in  Australia  (January)  is  Dr.  Marquesas 
Skddress  on  the  "Mysteries  of  Sound  and  Music,"  in  which  he  seta  forth  the 
importance  of  vibration  as  underlying  all  the  manifestations  of  life  and 
form,  and  the  all-pervading  forces  of  nature/  The  hygienic  effect  of  music 
is  touched  upon,  as  well  as  the  ennobling  and  spiritualising  influence  of  the 
higher  forces  of  harmony  upon  the  soul  of  man. 

Along  with  the  Review  of  Reviews,  which  is  as  usual  full  of  matters  of  in- 
terest for  the  general  reader,  is  received  the  first  number  of  the  War  Against 
IFar,  the  new  weekly  which  ^fr.  Stead  is  issuing  in  advocacy  of  the  great  Peace 
Movement.  It  contains  "  The  ("zar's  Appeal  to  the  Nations,"  "  The  Mani- 
festo of  the  Crusade,"  "  Opinions  of  British  Statesmen,"  "  The  Declaration 
of  the  Crusade  of  Peace," — which  embraces  an  account  of  a  great  meeting  in 
St.  Jame8*s  Hall — the  Chairman's  Address,  the  numerous  letters  of  sympathy 
that  were  received  and  Mr.  Stead's  thrilling  speech  in  which  he  relates  the  main 
points  of  his  interview  with  the  Czar.  In  this  speech,  during  which  he  was 
frequently  applauded,  he  appeals  to  his  hearers  in  the  most  touching 
nnd  earnest  manner,  "  to  make  a  solemn  vow  unto  the  Lord  "  and  their 
fellow  men,  "  to  enlist  as  soldiers  in  this  Campaign  of  Peace,  in  the 
same  spirit  and  with  the  same  earnestness  that  yon  would  aid  in  defend- 
ing your  country  against  an  invading  foe  •  *  *  for  it  is  a  matter  of 
life  and  death,  of  salvation  or  damnation  to  the  nations."  His  hearers 
were  brought  face  to  face  with  the  fact  that  thirty  years  ago  the  annual  ex- 
penditure for  purposes  of  war,  throughout  Europe,  was  estimated  to  be  120 
millions  sterling.  To-day  it  is  230  millions— nearly  double.  After  alluding 
to  a  remark  made  by  one  of  England's  greatest  statesmen,  that  this  disease 
was  •*  incurable,"  he  said :  "  Never,  so  long  as  the  faith  of  Grod  springs  up  in 
the  heart  of  man  or  woman,  never  can  we  say  that  any  evil,  however  great 
or  terrible,  is  incurable."  He  pleaded  for  the  united  efforts  of  all  people  in 
all  nations,  to  banish  this  most  gigantic  evil.    May  God  speed  the  work. 

The  Journal  of  the  Maha  Bodhi  Society  (February)  states  that  Mr. 
Dharmapala  has  arrived  in  Calcutta  in  the  interests  of  the  Society  of  which 
he  is  the  General  Secretary,  and  that  Countess  Cauavarro  is  soon  expected 
there  to  help  on  the  work  of  the  same  Society,  for  a  time. 

Remte  TAe«op/ii<j;uejPran{'aMe  for  December  contains  translations  from  the 
writings  of  H.  P.  B.,  and  Annie  Besant,  one  of  a  lecture  by  J.  C.  Chatterji, 
an  able  article  on  the  Prehistoric  Races,  by  Dr.  Th.  Pascal,  a  report  of  the 
October  Convention  of  the  Indian  Section,  Questions  and  Answers,  a  summary 
of  the  Press,  and  a  further  instalment  of  the  Secret  Doctrine.  We  rejoice  to 
hear  of  a  marked  improvement  in  the  health  of  Commandans  Courmes,  as 
well  as  of  that  of  Dr.  Pascal.  In  this  number  Dr.  Pascal  gives  a  vivid  des- 
cription of  the  fire-treading  phenomenon  at  Benares,  which  we  all  witnessed 
and  M.  Millot  has  a  notice  of  the  death  of  Madji,  with  some  reflections  which 
her  strange  personality  gives  rise  to.  The  translations  are  continued  and 
the  usual  instalment  of  "  Secret  Doctrine  "  given. 

Teotofia  (Rome)  for  January  opens  its  second  volume  with  a  most  inter 
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eafcing  review  of  the  history  of  the  Theosopfaical  movement  in  Borne,  by 
BigQor  Decio  Calvari.  and  that  of  the  Rome  branch,  which  was  chartered 
February  22,  1897.  The  charter  members  were  Mrs.  A.  C.  Lloyd,  Engineer 
Gaaltiero  Aareli,  Mile,  de  Moskvitinoff,  Signora  Ella  Ferrando,  Engineer 
Enrico  Mannacoi,  Captain  Oliviero  Boggianiaad  Sig.  CaWari.  The  langaa^e 
used  by  the  writer- is  so  fall  of  life  as  to  show  his  intense  earnestness  in  the 
work  and  to  win  the  reader's  respect  and  confidence.  Translations  of  Mr. 
Leadbeater's  "  Clairvoyance,"  Dr.  Marquesas  "  Scientific  Corroborations  of 
Theosophy,"  and  Dr.  Pascal's  "  Eeincamation  "  urtides  are  given,  and  the 
number  closes  with  a  report  on  the  Theosophical  movement  in  different 

countries. 

Lotus  BluOien  (Hartmann)  for  January  is  acknowledged  with  thanks. 

Xova  Lux  (Borne)  continues  the  articles  on  *'  Spiriiaalistio  Materialism  " 
and  "  Swedenborg  and  Spiritualism." 

Bodder  (Christiania)  is  again  welcomed. 

Philadelphia  (Buenos  Ayres)  contains  a  well  written  article  oh  "  Theo- 
BOphic  Activity,"  by  Leopoldo  Lugones.  Other  articles  are  from  the  pens  of 
Manuel  Franscara,  Arturo  Arnould,  and  others. 

Sophia,  (Madrid),  is  now  entering  upon  the  seventh  year  of  its  existenee, 
and  the  editor  very  appropriately  discusses  the  situation  in  Spain,  and  ex- 
plains the  capabilities  of  the  Spanish  race  from  a  Theosophio  standpoint. 
We  rejoice  to  see  that  the  cover  has  been  greatly  improved. 

The  following  periodicals  are  acknowledged :  JourwU  oj  tJie  Buddfiisi 
Text  Society  (parts  I.  and  II.)  Braltmavadir^,  English  T}ieo8opki9i,  Mtu^ic 
(Chicago),  Modem  Astrology^  Lights  Bays  of  Light,  The  Light  of  TruUi,  Vdhan, 
Prasnotiara  and  Buddhist. 


CUTTINGS  AND  COMMENTS. 

"  Thoughts,  like  the  pollen  of  flowers,  leave  one  brain  and  fasten  to  anotbei'.'* 

The  Hindus  London  correspondent  writes  as  fol- 
Theosophio  lows  concerning  the  permeation  of  English  Society  by 
Influence,        the  leaven  of  Theosaphic  ideas  : — 

Before  coming  here,  and  indeed,  belore  going  out  to  the  country  even 
after  my  arrival  here,  I  had  no  notion  that  Theosophy  had  such  an  inflaeoce 
among  large  classes  of  the  truly  religious^minded  people  here.    The  cIabs  of 
people  who  apparently  come  most  largely  under  Theosophic  influence  seems  to 
be  those  who  have  too  much  spirituality  to  be  satisfied  with  the  dry  bones  of 
Christian  life,  generally  found  in  the  Churches  of  the  Protestant  persuasion, 
and  too  much  rationalism  to  be  able  to  accept  the  Romish  Dogmas.    Theoso- 
phy allures  them  by  its  presentation  of  spiritual  truths  in  perfect  harmony, 
as  it  avers,  with  science  and  reason.    I  am  not  a  Theosophist   myself.     I  do 
not  accept  much  of  its  teachings,  and  I  may  frankly  say  that  I  object  strong- 
ly to  some  of  the  methods,  both  spiritual  and  philosophical,  of  its  prominent 
preachers.    But  I  must  admit  in  truth  and  justice  to  this  movement  that  it  is 
really  helping  the  cause  of  real  religion  among  the  most  interesting  and  pro- 
mising sections  of  the  English  religious  people,  more  than  any  other  move- 
ment  of  our  times.    It  is  never  safe  to  prophesy,  but  whatever  forecast  one 
may  form  of  the  future  of  religious  life  in  England  seems  to  be  surely  isuch 
as  will  be  largely  permeated  by  Theosophic,  and  probably  also  higher  find 
deeper  Indian  thought. 

This  statement,  coming  as  it  does  from  a  non-Theosophist,  cer- 
tainly cannot  be  regarded  as  an  exaggerated  one,  and  is  very  encour- 
aging to  the  busy  workers  in  the  T.  S, 
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In  a  recent  issue  oi  Light  (January   28th)  we  6nd 

Fearful  a  translation  of  a  communication   sent    by  Mr.  Joseph 

Prophetic        Kronhelm,  of  Padolia,  Russia,  concerning  the  terrible 

Dreatn  dream  of    M.    Lukawski,  of  the   Ministry  of   Marine, 

Fulfilled,         St.  Petersburg^,  who  afterwards  suffered  "  death  from 

shipwreck  of  the  steamer  Wladimir^  in  the  Black  Sea." 
The  dream  is  thus  narrated  : 

One  night  in  the  early    part  of  the  year  1895,  Madame  Lukawski  was 
awakened  by   groans  and  cries  of  *  Help  !  save  me  !  *  proceeding  from  her 
husband,  who'was  going  though  various  movements  which  seemed  tolier  to  be 
like  those  of  a  person  who  was  being  drowned.    He  had,  in  fact,  been  dream- 
ing of  a  terrible  castastrophe  at  sea  ;  and  on   becoming  quite  awake  be  tuld 
her  he  had  dreamed  of  finding  himself  on  a  large  steamer  which  was  sunk 
by  a  collision  with  another  steamer,  so  that   he  was  thrown  into  the  sea  to 
perish.     Having  made  this  communication  to  his  wile,  be  exclaimed,  *•  Ah ! 
it  is  certain  that  I  shall  meet  my  death  at  sea* ;  and  so  sure  was  he  of  this 
that  from  that  time  he  set  himself  about  putting  all  his  affairs  in  order,  as  a 
man  would  uatnr^ly  do  who  clearly  saw  his  end  approaching.    Two  mouths 
passed,   however,  with  no  untoward  event,  and  the  memory  of  the  dream 
was  fading,  when  M.  Lukawski  suddenly  received  instructions  Irum  the 
Ministry  of  Marine  to  proceed  with  his  omployds  to  certain  ports  of  the  Black 
Sea.    While  taking  leave  of  his  wife  at  the  railway  station,  St.  Petersbnrg, 
M.  Lukawski  said  to  her,  *  Do  you  remember  my  dream  P  *  *  My  God  I  what 
of  that  ?'  asked  his  wife.    '  I  am  certain,'  he  replied, '  that  I  shall  never  come 
back-r-fehat  we  shall  never  meet  again.'     Madame  Lukawski  endeavoured  to 
trauquillise  him,  but  he  added  with  an  air  of  great  sadness  :  '  Say  what  you 
will,  you  will  not  chansre  my  conviction  ;  for  I  feel  that  my  end  is  approach- 
ing ;  nothing  can  avail  to  save  me  ;  yes  !  I  see  the  port — I  see  the  steamer-^ 
the  moment  of  collision — the  panic — and  my  death ! — everything  is  before  my 
eyes.' 

When  two  weeks  had  passed  since  the  final  parting  fi:om  her 
husband,  Madame  Lukawski  read  of  the  fatal  collision  between  the 
two  steamers,  Wladimir  and  Sineus^  which  occurred  in  June,  1895,  in 
the  Black  Sea.  Later,  a  fellow  passenger  who  was  cast  into  the 
waves  with  her  husband,  but  was  finally  rescued,  gave  Madame 
Lukawski  a  full  account  of  the  unfortunate  death  of  her  beloved 
companion,  and  it  corresponded  with  his  prophetic  dream  in  the 
minutest  details. 

A  very  curious  story    is   related   in  the  Religin* 

Pictures        Fkilosofihical /ournal  o(  JeLtiuary  ^th.    About  45  years 

made  to  gnm    ago  a  Japanese  man  who  lived  alone  in  a  small  house 

into  a  tree,       near  Angels,  California,    was  found  dead  on  the  floor, 

his  body  being  shockingly  mutilated.  The  right  hand 
(all  save  the  thumb)  and  both  feet  had  been  chopped  off  and  the  left 
arm  broken.  It  was  supposed  that  certain  Chinamen  murdered  the 
Japanese,  first  torturing  him  to  make  him  disclose  the  hiding  place  of 
his  gold,  but  there  was  no  definite  proof.  A  mound  of  earth  indicates 
the  spot  where  the  remains  were  buried.  The  story  continues  th\is  : — 

A  water  oak. had  grown  up  through  the  mound  and  had  attained  the  pro- 
portions of  a  tree  six  or  eight  inches  in  diameter.  Last  week  Mr.  Baoigaluppi 
was  (popping  wood  on  the  branch  [near  Angels  Camp]  and  felled  this  water 
oak  and  afterwards  started  to  saw  it  up  in  lengths  suitable  for  a  stove.  The 
first  cut  revealed  a  peculiar  image,  dyed  in  black  in  the  heart  of  the  white 
wood  of  the  tree.  The  hand,  all  except  the  thumb,  is  gone  and  both  of  the 
&etare  miasiag. 

iShose  few  old  timers  who  recall  the  figure  of  the  murdered  man  declare 
that  the  image  in  the  tree  is  a  good  profilo  of  him  as  ho  appeared  iu  life. 
Throo  or  four  cuts  were  made  througu  the  tree,  aud  each  of  them  revealed 
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the  same  strau^e  picture.  Tbo  blocks  are  iu  the  possession  of  C.  A.  Bry* 
ant  of  Angels,  and  Chinese  to  whom  they  have  been  shown  refuse  to  touch 
the  wood,  declaring  their  belief   that  it  is  possessed  of  an  evil  spirit. 

Here  is  another  in  the  same  Journal. 

A  woman's  head  in  the  grain  of  a  log. 

Mr.  Glint  De  Witt,  during  a  recent  visit  to  a  Wisconsin  Logging  Camp, 
discovered  a  curious  log  upon  which  nature  had  engraved  the  hciEbd.  of  a 
beautiful  woman.  The  log  was  sawed  lengthwise  in  ten  slabs,  and  each  one 
had  an  impression  of  the  face. 

The  above  calls  to  mind  the  case  alluded  to  in 
Imprints  by  **  Isis  Unveiled,'*  of  a  boy  in  America  who  was  killed 
Lightning,       by  lightning.     It  says  that, 

"  Upon  stripping  the  body  there  was  found  imprinted  upon  his  brea.st  the 
faithful  picture  of  a  tree  which  grew  near  the  window  which  he  was  facin|^ 
at  the  time  of  the  catastrophe,  and  which  was  felled  by  lightning,  Now, 
this  electrical  photography  which  was  accomplished  by  the  blind  forces  of 
nature,  furnishes  an  analogy  by  which  we  may  understand  how  the  mental 
images  of  the  mother  are  transmitted  to  the  unborn  child." 

The   subject  is   a  very  suggestive  one,  and  much  might  be  said 
about  vivid  mental  images  in  connection  with  akasic  vibrations, 

# 
»  # 

The  disintegration  of  the  seceded  portion  of  our 

Another  Rich'     Society  which  goes  on  so  rapidly  is  a  saddening  proof 

mondin         of  the   unwisdom   of  that   suicidal  step.     The  separa- 

tlie  fieliL        tion  of  the   Hargrove-Buck   party  from    that  of  Mrs. 

Tingley  is  a  matter  of  history,  and  now  typewritten 
circular  of  Mrs.  Frances  J.  Myers  tells  us  that  both  Mrs.  Tingley  and 
Hargrove  are  cut  off  by  the  Higher  Powers,  and  a  new  body  called  the 
"Temple  "  is  formed,  as  **  a  new  and  true  occult  school"  from  which 
trained  "  students  "are  to  be  sent  forth  to  "  work  among  the  masses." 
No  prophet  is  needed  to  foretell  the  final  result  of  this  process*  Like 
the  reproductive  action  of  the  jelly-fish,  or  medusa,  the  once  strong* 
body  of  secessionists  will  divide  into  minute  segments,  '*  each  swim- 
ming away  as  a  young  medusa,^'  until  nothing  of  the  original  nucleus 
remains.  The  indictment  of  Mrs.  Tingley  by  Mrs.  Myers  is  very 
bitter  indeed. 

* 
*  * 

After  the  above  paragraph  was  in  type  we  received 
And  still  from  Mr.  James  M.  Pryse,  a  veteran  worker  in  the 
another^         Society,  but  also  a  Judge  Secessionist,  a  circular  in 

which  he  says  that  "  at  the  present  time  not  only 
Theosophy,  but  the  right  of  independent  thought  and  action,  have 
been  banished  from  the  organization.  Not  only  do  personal  motives 
in  the  main  rule)  the  so-called  *  Universal  Brotherhood/ but  the  present 
methods  employed  are  clearly  designed  for  the  destruction  of  the 
Theosophical  Cause  and  all  liberty  of  convictions  among  members. 
All  the  members  of  Mr.  Judge's  working  staff  but  one  or  two  have 
left  the  U.  B.  Headquarters,  never  to  return.^  He  suggests  the 
formation  of  a  new  Theosophical  Society.  One  of  the  U.  B.  Branches 
(No*  95)  announces  its  secession  from  Mrs.  Tingley's  organization. 

*    # 
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It  is  good  to  know  that  a  Buisson   Institute  and 
Bombay         Temperance  Hospital  has  been  opened  at  Clare  Road, 
Buissmi         BycuJla,  Bombay,  Miss  Van  Ingen,  M.D.,    being  the 
Institute,         Resident    Physician.    The  opening  function   was  per- 
formed on  the   4th    February,  the    Hon.   Mr.  Justice 
Ranade  in  the  chair.     Reference  was  made  to  the  increasing  need  of 
work  for  temperance,  in  Indi.3,by  the  firstspeaken,  Hon.  Dr.  Bhalchan- 
dra,  and  to  the   fact  that    Buisson    cured  himself  of   hydrophobia   in 
1826  and  that  since  then,  the  vapour  bath  had  been  steadily  gaining 
in  repute,  and  had  been    the  means  of  saving   many  valuable    lives. 
Colonel  Freeman,  in  following,  dwelt  upon  the  wretchedness  resulting 
from  intemperance.    Mrs.  Sarah  Gostling,  the  next  speaker,  remarked 
that  while  the  Pasteur   people  said   **  Don't  come  to   us  if   you   have 
hydrophobia  developed,"  the  advocates  of  the  Buisson  system  invited 
those  already  suffering  from  hydrophobia  to  come   and  be  cured. 

• 
•  * 

The  Nevi    Unity  (America)  has   this  statement  in 

Interest  illustration  of  the  tendency  of  modern  thought: — 

■ 

^*^  Two  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty-five  books  repre- 

Fsychotogical     gent  the  output  of  1897  in  the  department  of  psychology 
Ideas,  alone,  according  to  the  Monist,    This  indicates  a  great 

awakening  of  the  interest  in  the  mechanism  of  the  human  soul.  It  would 
seem  as  if  men  and  women  were  turning  their  eyes  inward  and  were  deter- 
mined to  solve  the  hidden  mystery  of  their  own  being. 

The   following    remarkable    story  appealed   in  a 
Strange         late  issue  of  the  Daily  Chronicle  : — 

Thotographtc  \  young  lady  of  rank,  who  is  engaged  to  be  married 

Imprints.  to  an  officer  serving  in  India,  recently  had  her  photograph 
taken  by  a  leading  London  photographer  before  going  nut  to  India  to  oe 
married.  To  her  horror,  when  the  photographs  were  sent  home  there  was 
plainly  to  be  seen  standing  behind  her,  in  a  very  menacing  attitude,  the 
phantom  image  of  her  fiance !  The  young  lady  wa«  photographed  no  less 
than  three  times  under  apparently  ordinary'  circumstances,  but  oach  time 
the  name  form  is  said  to  have  appeared  on  the  negative.  The  prospective 
bride  has  postponed  her  departure,  until  inquiries  can  be  made  regarding 
this  singular  affair. 

His  Excellency   Phya   Sukhum,   lloyal   Commis- 

The    relics    sioner   of  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Siam,  with   suite, 

of  has  arrived  in  Calcutta    to   receive  the  body  relics  of 

the  Buddha,      Lord    Buddha,   which   the    Government  of  India   has 

presented  to  the  King  of  Siam.  He  will  shortly  visit 
Kapilavastu.     He  received  his  education  in  England. 

*  * 

The  following  from   The  HermetiU  conveys  a  use- 
'  Musician       ful  lesson,  even  if  the  beautiful   analogy  is  not  quite 

and  perfect : — 

Instrument.^  A  musician  was  playing  on  the  flute.    There  was  exqui- 

site music  and  all  were  charniod.  Presently  the  flute  Vjegan 
to  think  of  itself  in  the  following  manner:  *  How  wonderful  are  my  powers  ! 
What  a  great  thing  am  I !  Have  I  not  charmed  so  many  with  my  sweet  notes  ? 
Look!  bow  pleased  and  moved  they  are?  I  shall  go  on  conquering  and  triumph- 
ing in  this  way.  I  shall  wipe  away  the  tears  of  the  widow,  and  cheer  the 
helpless  orphan.    The  sick  and  the  sorry  will  find  a  friend  in  roe.    I  shall 
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fi;1adden  the  poor  man's  cottage,  and  All  the  rtoh  man's  heart  and  home  with 
joy  and  mirth.  Even  the  birds  and  the  beasts  will  be  pleased  with  me.  The 
sparkling  reptile  shall  I  tame.  My  fame  will  spread  tbroughoofc  the 
world.  In  every  home,  in  every  heart,  I  shall  find  a  place.  Thas  sball  I 
establish  my  victory  over  every  thing  and  over  every  land,  and  there  shall  be 
none  to  dispute  my  power.' 

While  the  Qute  was  indulging  in  these  conceited  thoughts^  the  mnsiolan 
finished  his  tune,  laid  aside  the  instrument  and  walked  away.' 

All  departed  with  him,  leaving  the  little  thing  behind  them.  No  one  en* 
quired  of  it;  no  one  praised  it;  all  praised  the  musician  for  his  excellent 
music.  It  was  time  now  for  the  flute  to  think  of  itself.  Poor  thing.  It  could 
not  even  move.  Lifeness  and  quiescent  it  lay  there,  a  nmss  of  dead  matter. 
It  came  to  its  senses  at  last,  however.  Its  pride  was  gone,  and  it  was 
convinced  of  its  worthlessness. 

Now,  the  human  soul  was  the  flute,  and  the  greafc  musician  was  God, 

Col.  picott  wishes  it  made  known  that  the  delay  in 

ThePanchfi'     starting  the  Panchama  Buddhist  revival   movement  in 

ma  Buddhisi     Southern  India  is  due  to  the  fact  that  he   has   hot  yet 

Movement,       been  shown  the  ancient  work  of  Asvaghosha,  on  which 

the  Panchama   Committee  base   their  claim   to   have 
been  originally  Buddhists  and  to  have  been   deprived  of  their  religion 
by  force  of  arms.     It  will  be  seen  that  it  is  a  very   different   thingf  to 
help  them  recover  their  ancient  faith,  and  to  try  to  proselytise  them  to 
Buddhism  from  Hinduism  :  the   latter  i.s  a  purely    Buddhistic   propa- 
granda   which,   while   perfectly   proper  for  the    Buddhists  of  Ceylon, 
Burma,  Siam  or  Japan  to  undertake,  would  be  outside  the  lines  of  duty 
within  which  he  is  restricted  by   his  official    position  as  P.T.S.     He  is 
clearly  within  his  rights  to  work  for   the  revival  of  Buddhism  in  Bud* 
dhist  countries,  just  as  he  is  to  help  the  Hindus,  Parsis,  Jains,  MussaN 
mans,  or  any  other  religionists  to  revive  their  several    cults.     So,  too, 
would  he  be  to  help  the  Panchamas  to  recover  their  lost  religion,  if   it 
be  proved  that  such  loss  has  happened  to  tiiem.     Personallyj  he  thinks 
it  has,  but  this  is  not  enough  for  him  to  go  upon  a.s  President-Found- 
er.    The  valuable  palm-leaf  MS.  which  disappeared  from  the  house  of 
Dr.  lyothee  Doss  is   believed  to  be   in    existence  and   its  recovery    is 
hoped  for.     Meanwhile,  the  Panchama  Committee  are  at  work  among* 
their  people,  and  Col.  Olcott  is  pushing  on  his  system    of  free  schools 
for  their  benefit.     The  repairs   to  the  buildings   at   Kodambakam  are 
almost  finished,  the  classes  are  regularly  kept  up.  Miss  Palmer  is  learn, 
inif  Tamil  with  extraordinary  rapidity,    and  it  is    hoped  that  within  a 
month  or  two  more  she  will  be  qualified  to    take  up  the   duties  of  Tier 
appointment  of  Superintendent  of  Panchama   Schools.     The    prelimi- 
nary steps  are  being  taken  for  the  opening  of  a  third  school.      What 
other  liberal  friend  of  the  poor  oppressed   Pariahs  will  give  the   £150 
to  buy  and  fit  up  a  building  for  it,  as  '^  an    English   Theosophist"  did 
for  the  one  at  Kodambakam  ? 
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THBHE  IS  NO  RELIGION  HIGHER  THAN  TRUTH, 
[FantUy  tnotto  of  lh$  McLharajahs  of  Benares.'] 

OLD  DIARY  LEAVES.* 

Second;  Ombntal  Series,  Chapter  ZXIY. 

OW  mnnh  was  done  by  ns,  in  the  first  decade  of  the  Society's 
existence,  towards  realising  the  objects  o£  its  formation,  will  be 
seen  in  a  few  statistics.  The  Theosophut  was  founded  in  October  1879, 
and  there  appeared  in  its  first  ten  Tolames  429  pages  (Boyal  8vo.)  ot 
trailsktions  front  the  Sanskrit,  and  935  pages  of  original  articles  on 
Easiemreligiofns.philosopfaical and  scientific  subjects'',  mainly  by  writers 
of  Oriental  birth;  seteral  hundred  lectares  were  given  by  myself, 
besides  hundreds-  more>  by  our  colleagues  in  India,  America  and  Ceylon  \ 
the  Buddhistic  educational  movement  was  started  and  vigorously 
pssbed  in  Ceylon ;  a  number  of  Sanskrit  and  Anglo-Sanskrit  schooU 
were-  begtm  in  India ;  H.  P.  B.  and  I  visited  Europe  several  times  \ 
Brancbes  aind  Centres  were  established  in  Europe  and  America ;  a 
eoBsiderable  number  of  books  were  published  in  different  languages ; 
I  traviBlled  thousands  of  miles  in  India  and  went  to  most  of  tbe  village^ 
in  the  Maritime  Provinces  of  Ceylon ;  a  heavy  correspondence  was  kept 
up  all  dver  the  world,  aild  as  we  crossed  the  threshold  of  the  eleventh 
year  the  erection  of  the  building  for  the  Adyar  Oriental  Library  was 
begnn  at  the  lovely  headquarters  which  had  been  boaght  for  thd 
Society  and  paid  for.  In  my  Diary  of  1886  the  entry  for  January  Ist, 
says : 

'*  In  IhiQ  name  of  the  Masters  and  for  the  sake  of  their  cause,  I,  Henry 
S.  Olcott,  President  of  the  Theosophical  Society,  this  day  turned  the  first 
rod  for  the  Sanskrit  Library  and  Museum  at  Adyar.  The  only  witnesses 
present  were  T.  Yijiaraghava  Cbarlu  and  two  of  the  gardeners.  The  impulse 
lo  do  it  can^e  so  strengly^after  staking  out  the  ground  for  the  building — 
that  I  did  not  call  any  of  the  other  people  in  the  house." 


*  Two  fall  series,  or  volumes,  of  thirty  chapters  each,  one  tracing  the  history  of' 
thQ  Theosophical  Society  up  to  tbe  time  of  the  departarf^  of  the  Founders  from  New 
York  to  India,  the  Other  subsequently,  have  appeared.  The  first  volume  is  available' 
^  \fx/^  SoptL.    yhp  present  series  is  t^e ,  thira. 
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A  very  simple  affair,  one  will  see :  no  speeches,  no  music,  no 
processions,  no  humbug  of  any  sort,  jusfc  a  real  beginning  of  what 
is  meant  to  be  a  great  work,  accompanied  by  a  declaration  of  tbo 
motive  at  bottom:  one  whicb,  though  not  heard  by  more  than  two  or 
thr9e..Bp3cta^rs,  yet  certainly  mpst  have  been  heard  and. noted  .in  the 
quarter, ^li^e  the  Wise  Ones  sit  apd  wat6b  the  actions'^  of  men.    . 

Work  was  not  begun  on  the  building  for  some  little  time,  however, 
as  plans  had  to  be  perfected,  money  provided  for  and  materials  bonght. 
On  the  8fch  I  consulted  Mr.  C.  Sambiab,  F*  T.  S-,  a  retired  Sub-Engineer 
and  most  excellent  colleague  of  ours,  about  the  building,  and  he  Bgreed 
to  take  it  in  charge  in  conjunction  with  *^  Ananda*' and  rojself.  ,  I  made 
myself  personally  responsible  for  the  money,   and  we   were  soon  ready. 
But  there  were  first  the  religious  prejudices  of  the  bricklayers  to    be 
considered ;   they  would  not  begin  a  new  work  save  nt  the  auspicious 
bour,  whatever  temptations  might  be  ptPered.     Saturday  morninfi^,  the 
16tb,  proved  to  be  the  critical  moment,  so  a  Gtrabman  was  called  and 
at  the  north-east  corner  of  the  ground,  where  I  had  started  the  trencb,  he 
recited  slokas,  laid  out  a  broken  oocoanut,  red  powd0r9  betel  nuts,  unSttm 
and  mango  leaves,  on  a  tray  ;  then  he  burnt  camphor  and  threw  ii^to  th^ 
thick,  smoky  fift^o  seeds  of  various  varieties  of  gram  (pulseX  sprinkled 
the  place  with   drops  of  wat^r  from  mango  leaves,  and  recited  many 
Saiiskrit  mantrams  of  supposed   fiend-smiting  potency.  •  Bits  of  ripe 
plantain,  roasted  gram,  chopped  rice  and  brown  sugar,  were  laid  aboqi 
the  fire  for  the  benefit  of  any  hungry  bhutas  and  pisaohcas  who  migh^ 
be  idling  about  and,  finally,  fiowers  were  showered  into  the  trench  aod 
the  ceremony  came  to  an  end.    After  that,  the  masons  were  ready  for 
work  and  so  we  set  them  at  it.     Mr.  Sambiab  took  professional  .cb.arge 
and  opened  a  book  of  accounts  in  which  every  load  of  bricks^  eandt 
lime,  and  other  materials,  every  foot  of  teak  timber,   and  every  4ay*8 
*^  cooly  ''  (work)  was  entered  with   scrupulous  care  and  integrity.     He 
and  we  two  others  have  always  been  in  close  accord  upon  every  work 
of  construction  or  repairs  that  the  ej^igencies  of  our  corporate  property 
have   demanded,  and  bave  used  the  utmost  economy  possible.  .  It  is 
necessary  that  this  should  be  stated,  because  it  has  sometimes  been 
uncharitably  said — of  course  by  those   who  never  had  practical  ex- 
perience in  the  owning  and  care  of  real-estate  like  that  of  our  Society — 
that  I  have  wasted  money  in  bricks  and  mortar :   such  people  have  no 
idea  of  the  cost  of  keeping  up  such  large  buildings,  bought  when  they 
were  some  forty  years  old,   nor  realise  that  as  a  society  grows  it  must 
have  increased  accommodations,  the  same  as  a  family.     However,  this 
need  not  be  dwelt  upon  f urtber. 

In  my  entry  of  January  3rd,  I  find  it  recorded  that  our  friend 
Judge  P.  Sreenivasa  Row,  F.  T.  S.,  **  generously  pays  not  only  the  cost 
of  feeding  the  delegates,  but  also  for  the  pandals,  decorations  and  lights 
used  at  the  Convention.'^  He  had  drafted  forme  the  **  Dwaita  ,Ca< 
techism,"  for  my  proposed  series  of   elementary  hand  books  of  the 
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ancioDt  religions,  and  at  this  time  I  received  from  him   the  MS.  and 
edited  it  for  publication. 

BiBMX>n  Ernst  von  Weber  had  gone  on  a  short  tour  at  the   close  of 
the  Convention,  bat  returned  on    the  11th    January  and  sailed  for 
Galontta  on   the    17th.     He  was   a  good-natared  man  and   heartily 
entered   into  a  joke    of  mine    for  the    amusement     and  instruction 
of  the  resident  Indian  members  of  the  headquarters  staff.     On  the* 
evening  of   the  15th,  he  donned    his  gold-embroidered  court    dress, 
with  his  orders,   oocked  hat,   silk  stockings,  pumps,   sword  and  all, 
and    pretended    to  have    been    sent    to    me    as    special  Ambassador 
from  his  Sovereign,  to  convey  to  the  President  of  the   Theosophical 
Society  His  Majesty's  compliments  and  congratnlations  on  the  comple-' 
tion  ol  onr  first  decade.     I  made  the   Hindus   take  up   positions  to  the 
right  and  left  in  the  vestibule,  advanced  as   Marshal   of  Ceremonies  to 
the  oolnmned  front  entrance,  to  receive  and  condact  the  Ambassador,  led 
him  up  the  vestibule,  and  announced  his  name,  dignities  and  functions  9 
then  wheeled  aronnd  to  face  him  as  F.  T-  S.,  heard  his  (coached)  address, 
reeponded  to  it  with  solemn  gravity,  and  hung  on  the  Baron's  button  a 
small  tin  shield  emblazoned  with  H.  P.  B.'s  escutcheon,  to  which  I  gave 
the  dignity  of  an  order  with  a  fanciful  name,   and  begged  him  to  wear 
it  as  a  proof  to  his   aagust  Master  of  the  value   I  placed  upon  his 
brotherly  message.   The  mock  levee  being  then  broken  up,  the  Baron  and 
I  had  to  laugh  heartily  on  seeing  the  unsophisticated  wonder  displayed 
by  the  auditory  at  his  whole  '*  outfit,"   every  article  of  which  they  suc- 
cessively inspected  and  asked  about.     His  white  kid  gloves  surprised 
them  quite  as  much  as  anything  else  :  they  did  not  know  what  to  make 
of  them,  bnt  said  they,  were  very  strange  things  to  wear,  *'  very  soft  and 
smooth."    Of  course,  I  know  that  this  innocent  bit  of  tomfoolery  will  ba 
deprecated  by  those  of  our  members  who  take  life  lugubriously  and  fancy 
that  the  P*  T.  S.  must  be  a  yogi-ascetic,  but  it  would  have   been  just 
the  thing  to  suit  H.  P.  6/s  temperament,  and  she  would  have  entered  into 
it  with  zest.     In  how  much  of  such  harmless  nonsense  did  she  not 
indulge  in  those  old  days,  when  we  laughed   and    joked  while  carrying 
our  heavy  burden  up  hill.    In  truth,  but  for  our  light-hearted ness    it 
would  perbaps  have  crushed  us  :  a  good  laugh   is   more  restful  than 
laudanum,  and  mirth  than  morphia*     I  know  Mahatmas,  my  lugubrious 
friend*  who  actually  langh  ! 

On  the  day  of  Baron  von  Weber's  departure  a  British  army 
captain  called  and  asked  permission  to  look  at  the  River  Bun- 
galow, in  which  he  had  been  born.  This  will  give  an  idiea  of  the  neces- 
sary age  of  the  Adyar  buildings* 

On  the  19th  occurred  the  annual  *'  floating  festival  "  at  the  Myla* 
pore  temple  tank  and  we  went  to  see  it.  It  is  a  very  striking  picture  o£ 
Indian  national  life«  Symbolically,  it  typifies  the  floating  of  Yishu  on 
the  face  of  tbe  waters  at  thci  beginning  of  a  Manvantara,  or  new  cos« 
mio  period.    The  ascending  steps  on  the  four  sides  of  the  tank,  whicli 
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motLQi  froiii  the  watet's  brim,  are  lit  tip  with   chitdgBy   or  clay  lamps, 

and  the  small  temple  afc  the   tank's  centre  blazes  with  light,  while  its 

white  stocco  of  chnnam  is  taroed  into  the  semblance  of  old  ivory  by  the 

aoft  light  of  the  silvery  moon.    On  a  raft  of  catamaran  fishiog-boata, 

that  has  been  prepared  by  the  coast  fishermen  as  an  act  of  time-honored 

feadal  service,  the   temple  idol  has  been  placed  in  a  small  pagoda 

eovered  with  glittering  tinsel.  Its  hereditary  attendant  Brahmans,  naked 

to  the  waist,  bat  with  two  white  cloths,  one  wrapped  abont  them  from  the 

YTaist  downward,  the  other  folded  into  a  stripe  and  laid  across  the  ahottld- 

ers,  chant  slokas.  Standard-bearors  wave  their  qnaint  banners.    Deva- 

dasis,  or  temple  natitch-girls,  sway  before  the  idol  in   graceful  motMOS. 

Colored  fires  of  all  bright  haes  blaze  at  the  comers  of  the  raft    Miuioi- 

ans  waken  the  echoes  with  their  strident  sounds,  and  the  floating  mf  t  is 

poled  seven  times  aronnd  the  tank,  in  the  presence  of  a  vast  mnttitade 

of  dark-skinned  people  who  watch  it  from  the   bank*    The  distorbed 

Imter  reflecting  back  the  while  the  shining  sj^endor  of  the  easily 

lamps  and  fires,  and  the  silver  radiance  of  the  moon  and  stars  far  up 

in  the  blue  vault.    Anything  more  picturesque  in  the  way  of  a  hnaian' 

festival  would  be  hard  to  find. 

On  the;  2Srd  of  the  month  I  gave  my  first  and  only  lecture  in  India 
on  practical  agriculture,  at  the  Saidapet  Agricultural  College — a  Gov- 
ernment institution.  It  was  a  pleasant  break  into  the  monotony  of  per- 
petual lectures  on  religious  and  metaphysical  subjects,  and  aroused 
iny  old  interest  in  the  great  problem  of  helping  the  earth  to  folly  nour- 
ish mankind*  The  President  of  the  College  presided  and  the  whole 
thing  went  off  very  nicely.  But  as  this  sobjeot  properly  belongs  to  the 
pre-theosophical  portion  of  my  life,  it  need  not  be  mixed  up  witli  the 
present  one,  the  history  of  whose  chief  events  we  are  now  traping. 

On  the  27th  Mr.  Leadbeater  and  I  sailed  lor  Colombo  to  take 
up  a  lecturing  tour  on  behalf  of  the  Buddhist  Natiooal  Bdncation  VudA 
that  I  had  promised  to  make.    The  sea  was    smooth,  the  weather 
pleasant,  the  ship's  officers  old  acquaintances  of  other  voyages,  aiadl 
the  stretch  of  640  miles  from  port  to  port  was  made  in  due  course. 
On  arrival  we  were  met  on  board  ship,   at    the    jetty    steps,  and 
at  the  new  quarters  of  the  Colombo  Buddhist  Theoeopfaical  Sodetj, 
where  a  hymn  of    welcome  was     sung    by    some    of    our    school 
children.      I  found  Mr.  (now    Sir)     Edwin    Arnold,  his    wife  and 
daughter,  in   town,  and  at  once  set  to   work  to  organize  a  fittinjg 
public  reception  to  one  who  had  laid  the  whole  Buddhist  world  under 
deep  obligations  by  the  writing  of  his  *'  Light  of  Asia."    But  a  veiy 
few  Sinhalese  knew  this,    however,  although  Sir  Edwin  was  happily 
ignorant  of  the  fact,  and  £  had  to  get  my  intelligent  Colombo  Buddhist 
colleagues  to  go  with  me  to  the  priests  and  secure  their  co-operation* 
Fcfrtnnately  the  Oeykn  OJmrver^  a  most  abusive  and  dogmatic  paper, 
fiiipflea  virulent  attack  upon  him  for  his  sympathy  with  Buddhism, 
made  our  task  a  light  one.    With  the  High  Priest  Sumangala^ 
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we  arraoged  thai  the  reception  sbonld  be  given  at  bis  College  on  tbe 
Becond  day  tbereafter,  and  fixed  just  where  the  priests  and  visitors  sbonld 
sit  on  tbe  platform  and  what  tbe  High  Priest  sbonld  say.  A  copy  of 
the  proposed  address  was  given  Sir  Edwin  at  bis  reqnest,  and  tbe 
function  duly  came  off  with  complete  snccess.  My  next  neighbor  oh 
the  platform  was  George  Aognstns  Sala,  who  chanced  to  be  passing 
bomeward  from  Australia.  When  tbe  gneats  had  departed  Mr.  Lead- 
beater  and  I  were  asked  by  tbe  High  Priest  to  address  tbe  people  arid 
did  so. 

Tbe  next  day  we  took  train  for  Kalntara  witb  some  of  our  Colombt^ 
members,  to  attend  tbe  cremation  of  Ambagabawatte  Indasabba, 
Nayaka  Temnnanse,  tbe  learned  founder  of  tbe  Bamanya  Nikaya  (sect) 
of  Odylon  Buddhism.  Tbe  occasion  was  so  striking  that  I  think  I  may 
as  well  quote  some  of  its  details  from  an  account  whiob  I  wrote  for  tb^ 
Theomphist  while  tbe  circumstances  were  fresh  in  my  mind.* 

As  it  has  been  more  than  once  explained,  tbe  Buddhist  sects  of 
C^lon  are  not  at  variance  as  to  dogma,  they  have  tbe  same  books  and 
tbe  same  beliefs;  their  distinction  from  each  other  is  in  the  several 
soarces   of  their  priestiy  ordination  (upasampada),   one  brotherhood 
getting    it  from   Siam      tbe  other    from     Amarapoora,    in    Burma. 
Buddhism  originally  wenfc  to  those  countries  from  Ceylon,  bat  a  series 
of  wars  of  invasion  and   conquest,  waged  by  kings  of  India  against  tbe 
rulers  of  Ceylon,  caused  the  almost  complete  extinction  of  tbe  religion 
of  Buddha  in  that  country.     To  so  low  an  ebb  had  it  come  tbat  when, 
finally,  a  Sinhalese  warrior-king  drove  out  tbe  Tamil  invaders   and 
recovered    his  ancestral    throne,    he    could    find    no   worthy  monks 
to  conduct  public  worship  and  preacb   tbe  Dbamma,     He  accordingly 
sent  to  the  king  of  Siam  for  learned  bbikkns  to  come  and  re-establisb 
Ihe    religion,    and  tbe  best  of  tbe   Sinhalese  candidates    were  duly 
ordailted''    This  formed  what   is  known    as  tbe  Siam   Nikaya.    The 
priests  being  mainly  of  high  social  rank,  would  not  confer  ordination 
upon  candidates  of  lower  caste,  so  tbe  more   energetic  and  learned  of 
these  went  to  tbe  King  of  Burma  and  got  what    they   sought  from  tb6 
chief  priests.    This  formed  tbe  Ainarapoora  Nikaya.    But  in  tbe  course 
of  time  tbat  happened  wbicb  always  bapperis  in  tbe  religious  affairs  of 
nieU)  piety  relaxed,  learning  became  confined  to  the  minority,  idleness  and 
sanctimoniousness  prevailed,  and  now  and  again   a  monk  who  grieved 
over  tbe  decay  of  true  religion  would  break  out  in  protest  and  either 
start  anew  sob-sect  or  withdraw  into  the  jungle  for  a  life  of  seclusion 
snd  meditation.    Ambagabawatte  was  one  of  these  protesting  rebels  ; 
lie  gave  up  bis  oonnection  with  tbe  Amarapoora  Nikaya,    went  abroad 
and  took  a  fresb  ordination,  and   founded  tbe  Bamanya  Nikaya,  just 
befora  fi.  P*  B.'«iKd  I  came  to  the  Island,  if  I  remember  arighiw    Oa 
the  %ei  June  1680,  b«  joined  tbe  priests*  division  of  what  I  oailed  1li« 
BoddUst  sectioii  of  the  T*  S.,  tbe  other  division   being  tbait  of  the  lay^ 
nmwlMiifformed  ^m  Cejhm  branebes.    Four  days  eariiertb*  gvtfat 
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leaders  of  all  the  other  sects  and  Bub-sects — Samangala»  Sabhati, 
Weligama,  Bulatgama,  Pijaratana,  Potawila,  and  Megittawatte,  the 
silver-tongued  orator,  jxir  evcellence^  of  Ceylon »  had  preceded  him  in 
entering  oar  Society  ;  and  thus  were  united  on  our  common  platform, 
those  leaders  who  had  been  hitherto  divided  more  or  less  serionsly. 
Ambagatawatte  was  learned,  ascetic,  a  great  stickler  for  the  minnte 
observance  of  every  detail  of  rule  of  conduct  prescribed  for  the  Sangha 
in  Vinaya  Pitaka^  Hie  head  was  of  a  highly  intellectual  type,  bis  eye 
full  of  thought  and  power,  his  manner  gentle  and  repressed,  and  his 
private  conduct  blameless.  We  were  great  friends,  for  I  fully  sympa- 
thised with  his  yearning  for  reformation  of  the  bhikkus  and  extension 
of  Buddhism  throughout  the  world*  Naturally,  therefore,  I  was  invi- 
ted by  his  followers  to  attend  the  cremation  of  his  body  at  Kalutara,  and 
gladly  went  to  pay  the  last  act  of  respect  to  his  memory.  He  bad 
died  on  January  30th  and  his  cremation  occurred  on  February  3rd. 
Meanwhile  the  body  had  lain  in  state  at  his  own  monastery,  five  miles 
from  the  town  of  Kalutara,  whence  it  was  borne  in  procession  on  a 
catafalque  erected  on  a  decorated  car,  to  the  place  of  cremation.  Mr. 
Leadbeaier  and  1  with  our  Colombo  friends  saw  everything.  Before 
the  coffin  was  removed  from  the  Dharmasala  (preaching  hall)  wliere  it 
was  lying,  the  assembled  priests,  to  the  number  of  some  two  hundred, 
filed  thrice  in  silence  around  it,  faced  inward  with  joined  palms  raised 
to  the  forehead,  knelt,  and  laid  their  faces  to  the  ground,  as  if  paying 
their  final  homage  to  their  dead  chief.  The  coffin  was  then  raised  by 
the  senior  disciples,  borne  outside  the  house  and  laid  upon  the  car. 
Native  musicians  then,  with  booming  drum  and  wailing  pipe,  thrice  cir- 
cumambulated the  bier>  the  people  cast  flowers,  roasted  grains  and 
flweet  waters  upon  the  coffin  ;  the  village  headmen  closed  in  about 
the  car,  gorgeous  in  gold  lace  and  buttons  and  towering 
combs  of  shell  ;  the  yellow-robed  friars  extended  in  sinfirle  file 
before  and  behind  the  car,  each  with  his  fan,  his  cadjan  sun- 
shade, and  his  begging-bowl  slung  at  his  back.  The  line  of  march 
was  then  taken  up  in  a  glare  of  hot  sunshine  that  made  vivid 
the  colors  of  vestments  and  gold  lace,  of  amber  yellow  robes,  and  of  the 
gaudily  bedecked  catafalque  on  wheels.  Behind  the  rear  end  of  the  line 
of  bhikkus  walked  hundreds  of  men  and  women  bearing  the  spioes,  the 
oitronella  and  sandalwood  oils,  and  other  portable  materials  which  they 
were  contributing  towards  the  pyre. 

In  a  grassy  basin,  bordered  at  two  sides  by  steep  hillocks  olotbed 
to  the  top  with  forest  trees,  stood  a  pyre  of  logs  of  mango,  cacha, 
cinnamon  and  cocoa  palm,  built  nine  feet  square,  so  as  to  front  the  four 
points  of  the  oompass.  At  each  side  three  heavy  posts  of  about  fifteen 
feet  in  height,  were  provided  to  serve  as  a  sort  of  frame  to  support  the 
additional  fuel  that  might  be  brought  by  friends.  Outside  all  was  a 
quadrangular  structure  of  young  areca-palm  trees,  framed  in  sqiiarea 
after  the  native  fashion  for  triumphal  arches,  and  prettily  decorated 
with  the  split  and  festooned  tender  leaves  of  the  cocoanut  tree  in  th^ 
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channingly  arfcisiio  fashion  which -comes  naturally  to  the  Sinhalese.  On 
the  side  facing  the  road  was  a  canvas  screen  inscribed  with  ibe  name, 
titles  and  obrondogical  history  of  Ambagahawatte  ;  on  the  east  side  a 
larger  one  painted  with  emblems ;  over  the  pyre  stretched  a^  dath 
oaDopy  with  a  painted  -snn  at  the  centre  and  stars  at  the  corners  ;  and 
aconod  the  cornice  of  the  areca  framework  fluttered  crimson  pennons 
and  bannerets.    At  the  distance  of  fifty  yards  towards  the  east,  a  long 
aibor  of  cloths  npon  bamboo  supports  awaited  the  occnpancy  of  the 
monks  coming  in  the  procession.     Leadbeater  and  I,  who  had  pushed  on 
ahead  by  a  crosa  path,  sat  in  a  cool  shade  looking  on.     Presently  w« 
heard  the  sad  sobbing  wail  of  the  pipes   and  the  roll  of  the  bass  and 
kettle  dmms  and  the  tom-toms,   and  the  procession   came  into  sight 
and  all  took  their  assigned  places.     The  car  was  drawn  to  the  pyre, 
the  chief  disciples  mounted  the  latter,  white  cloths   were  drawn  aboni 
it  a6  a  .temporary  screen,   the  coffin  was  lifted  and  placed,  and  then  an 
eloquent,  .dear- voiced  monk  recited  the   Pancha  Sila.     Response   was 
made  by  the  5,000  people  present  in  a  great  volume  of  sound   that 
produced  a  most  stoking  efiEc^t.    The  same  priest  then  pronounced 
an  eloquent  discourse  npon  the  dead  miast<er  and  enlarged  npon  the 
mysteries  of  life  and  death,  the  working  of  the  law  of  Karma,   and 
Nirvana  as  the  summmm  bonum.  Turning  towards  me,  he  then  asked  me 
to  make  some  remarks  as  a  friend  of  Ambagahawatte  and  President  of 
our  Society,  which  I  did.     The  contributions  towards  the  funeral   pile 
were  then  brought  forward  and  the  pyre  was  built  up  to  a  height  of 
nearly  fifteen  feet,  and  gallons    upon   gallons  of    fragrant  oils  and 
gums  were  scattered  over  the  logs.    All  being  now  ready,  the  disciples 
removed  the  cloth  screen,  descended  to  the  ground,   thrioe  ciroum-' 
ambulated    the  pyre,  reciting  prescribed  Pali    verses,   called    Piritta, 
thrice    knelt   and  made  obeisance,  then  slowlj,  with  downcast  eyes 
aud  grief-stricken  countenances,   stood  back.     The  firing    of  the   pyre 
in  such  cases  is  the  privilege  of  the  chief  disciple  and  the    brother   of 
the  deceased,  but  these  two  paid  me  the  unusual  compliment  of  asking  me 
to  apply  the  torch,     I,  however,  declined  the  honor,  as  I  thought  it  an 
intrusion,  so  the  usual  course  was   taken.     Presently  the  great   struc- 
ture was  sheeted  in  curtains  of    flame,   that  licked  up  the  wood,  the 
spices  and  the  oils,   and  waved  long  yellow-red  streamers  towards  the 
clear  sky.  It  was  a  ^rand  sight ;  how  infinitely  nobler  than  the  ceremony 
of  burial,  one  could   see  who  had   the  least  poetical  instinct  in  him. 
After  awhile  the  huge  pyre  was  a  mass  of  glowing  coals,  the  corpse  was 
reduced  to  ashes,  and  the  gifted  and  courageous  founder  of  the  Bamanya 
Nikaya  had  passed  out  of  the   sight  of  men   whose  view  is   limited 
to  the  physical  plane,  and  moved  on  another  stage  in  his   evolutionary 
orbit. 

Cremation  was  the  universal  custom  of  sepulture  in  Ceylon  before 
the  Portugnese  conquest,  save  for  the  most  ignoble  class.  In  the  c&se  of 
a  laic  the  pomp  of  it  was  proportioned  to  the  wealth  and  the  consequence 
of  the  deceased-    This  we  learn  from  the  ancient  Pali  and  Sanskrit 
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writings.  Bat  with  the  new  masters  came  iunovations,  the  result  in 
part  of  bloody  persecatious  and  the  necessity  for  hiding  in  the  jungle 
from  their  savage  conquerors.  Burial  replaoed  cremation  for  the 
laity,  until,  now,  it  is  only  given  to  priests  and  the  noblea  of  the 
Kandyan  districts.  Some  of  the  friends  of  the  Sinhalese,  myself  among 
them,  have  urged  them  to  revert  to  the  older  and  better  fashion^  and 
I  hope  that  in  time  this  may  be  done.  No  obstacle  whatever  in  the  form 
of  ancient  custom,  social  prejudicCf  or  religions  presoription  stands  in  the 
way;  the  Sinhalese  are  just  stupidly  continuing  a  bad  method  of 
sepulture  that  their  forefathers  would  have  regarded  as  a  terrible  di«« 
grace,  one  whicb  was  forced  upon  them  by  foreign  conquerors  who  were 
as  bigoted  as  fanaticism  could  make  them,  and  as  cruel  as  tigers  in  deal- 
ing with  the  captives  to  their  sword.  It  is  a  curious  instance  of  national 
auto-hypnotism.  8ome  iine  day,  a  few  leading  men  among  them  will 
realise  that  they  are  doing  to  the  bodies  of  their  deceased  velativeii  just 
what,  in  the  olden  time,  the  Government  would  have  done  to  .aa  out-' 
caste  or  criminal,  one,  in  short,  who  was  outside  the  pale  of  respectabfo 
society  and  not  entitled  to  bet^r  treatment  for  their  carcases  than  a 
dog,  and  then  tbd  spell  will  be  broken,  ostentatious  burials  will  be  given 
up,  and  the  bodies  of  the  dead  will  be  put  into  the  bosom  of  the  all^ 
purifying  fire,  to  be  reduced  to  their  component  elements.  The  embalm- 
ing of  corpses  with  spices  and  natron,  and  the  laying  of  them  away 
underground  to  turn  into  poisonouH  carrion,  ai-e  customs  begotten  of» 
false  theological  beliefs  as  to  the  poft  mortem  importance  of  our  aaortal 
shell :  cremation,  the  noblest,  most  honorable  of  all  forms  of  sepulture, 
was  the  natural  outcome  of  those  higher,  grander  and  more  reasonable 
concepts  about  the  perishable  and  imperishable  parts  of  the-  human, 
{jgo,  which  are  taught  in  Brahtnanism  and  Buddhism* 

H.  S.  OtCOTT. 
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THE  AURAS  OF  METALS  * 

Advanced  proofs  op  Chapter  1st  op  a  new  and  improved  edition 

of  the  book  on  the  "  human  aura." 

I. 

LIKE  everjthiog  in  Natare,  to  the  gifted  eye,  each  atom  of  the  Mine- 
ral kingdom, — even  the  pnresb  metal, — is  sorrounded  bj,  or  is  bath- 
ed as  it  were  in  a  proportionally  wide  and  most  ethereal-like  colored  mist 
or  vapor ;  and  each  tiny  atomic  aura  coalescing  into  that  of  the  adjoin- 
ing atoms,  tbe  whole  constitntes  tlieaaral  vesture  of  the  entire  fragment. 

This  seems  simple  enough ;  bat  in  reality,  when  analyzed,  tbe 
aural  emanations  are  found  to  be  very  complicated,  from  the  fact,  taught 
by  Theosophy,  of  their  being  constituted  of  ethereal  matter  belonging 
to  several  different  planes,  ni^hich  interpenetrate  without  mixing.  Tbe 
highest  is  the  most  diaphanous  and  shadowy,  as  well  as  the  widest,  and 
it  assumes  one  predominant  color  or  tint ;  it  is  streaked  with  lines, 
while  through  it  are  imprinted  diverse  geometrical  figures,  forms  and 
designs,  characteristic  of  the  atomic  nature  of  the  substance  it  belongs 
to.  It  grows  gradually  denser  and  narrower  through  the  intermediate 
planes,  so  that  on  the  lower  astral — i.e,,  the  plane  bordering  or  verging 
unto  the  material,  what  Theosophy  calls  the  etheric  plane — it  becomes 
a  much  denser  mist,  very  clearly  apparent  to  wide-awake  sensitives  in 
absolute  darkness,  where  it  presents  the  appearance  of  luminous  clouds 
with  flames.  The  aura  grows  denser  still  as  it  comes  to  the  physical  plane 
where, — although  generally  imperceptible  to  the  ordinary,  inattentive 
eye,-*it  is  very  easily  perceptible  to  ordinary  vision,  when  once  atten- 
tion has  been  called  to  the  fact  of  its   existence,  if  one   looks  for  it  in  a 


*  At  the  preBenfc  stage  of  scientific  development  a  great  gulf  exists  between 
the  advanced  position  taken  np  by  our  Theosophical  writers  on  Occult  Science,  and 
that  on  which  the  boldest  physical  scientists  are  standing.  When  the  latter  shy 
even  at  the  mention  of  an  "  astral  planp,  "  how  can  we  expect  them  to  even  read  or 
listen  to  the  discussions  among  us  which  are  based  on  the  revelations  of  our  clair- 
voyants, who  affirm  that  they  have  seen  and  know  the  facts  of  transcendental 
physics  which  they  put  forth  in  their  lectures  and  writings  ?  Should  we  pretend  to 
sopport  such  statements  and  arguments  as  authoritative,  wo  should  simply  make 
ourselves  ridiculous,  for  wo  must  wait  perhaps  many  years  until  official  science  has 
rniiorht  up  with  us,  and  is  in  a  position  to  dogmatise  upon  our  claims.  The  wise  and 
sensible  course  is  for  us  to  boldly  publish  whatever  wo  think  true  and 
patiently  leave  our  vindication  with  iK>sterity.  Many  scientific  pioneers  have  died 
heiore  their  claims  to  the  world's  reverence  were  recognized.  Among  these  a  no- 
table case  is  that  of  VonReichenbach.  whose  discovery  of  *'0d'*  (the  **all  penetrating 
force*')  was  announced  in  the  year  1849  but  is  only  now  being  substantiated  by 
contemporary  scientific  research,  especially  by  the  discovery  of  the  X-ray  of  Prof, 
Ka^ntgen.  It  is  sad  to  think  that  this  great  man  of  science  and  public  benefactor 
had  his  life  embittered  by  the  savage  assaults  upon  his  reputation  by  his  contempo- 
raries. So,  too,  wo  have  all  seen  how  Mme.  Blnvntsky  was  reviled  and  hounded 
down  to  her  dying  day  na  a  charlatan,  and  yet  how,  in  even  the  short  space  of  eight 
years,  discovery  after  discovery  by  men  of  science  is  boing  made  which  goes  to 
prove  her  to  have  been  one  of  tho  greatest  teachers  of  our  age.  While,  there- 
fore, we  gladly  give  room  to  Dr.  Marques's  interesting  and  snggestive  essay,  it  will 
be  understood  that  it  mnst  stand  on  its  intrinsic  merits  and  not  be  regarded  as 
anthoritative  apart  from  them.  This  is  also,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  the  exact 
position  which  he,  himself,  takes  up. — Ed.  TheosophisL 
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proper  kind  of  a  light.     Here,  when  observed  transversely  to  the  sarface 
of  the  metal,  in  a  mild   light,  with  a  proper  back-ground  to  bring  the 
shades  out,  this  mist  is  seen  to  follow  the  outlines  of  the  coarse  metallic 
matter,  there  assuming  the  aspect  of  a  narrowi  ribbon-like  zone,  ordinarily 
of  about  i  or  J-  of  an  inch  only  in   thickness,    traversed   longitudinally 
by     a    certain     number    of   steady,     straight,   regular,    well-defined 
parallel  lines  or  stripes,  recalling  the  transparent   water-marks  of  some 
kinds  of  writing  paper.     These    stripes,  which   vary    in   width,  some 
forming  proportionally  wide  zones  while  others  are  merely   linear,  are 
of  very   various  and  sometimes  very   beautiful  tints,  much  resembling, 
on  a  minature  scale,  the  lines,  colors  and  aspect  of  the  solar  spectrum, 
with  this  difPerence  that,  in  this  spectrum,  the  lines  and  colored  bands 
are  presented  to  our  eyes  vertically  in  invariable  order,  while  in  the 
metallic  auras  they  are  disposed  so  as  to  run  along  the  surfaces  of  the 
metals,   lying    one  over  the  other  in  various   order,  differing  from  one 
metal  to  another.     Now,  two  specimens  on  the  writer^s  table  could  be 
described  thus  :     one,   a  steel   knife,  shows  from  the   surface  ontwardK 
the  following  streaks  or  zones  :  a  dull  yellowish-orange,  indigo,  grayish- 
green,  a  very  prominent  sky-blue  zone,  gray  nearly  white  and  also  very 
prominent,  indigo,  dull  orange,  brilliant  dark  violet  and  light  brownish- 
violet   (probably  due  to  carbon),  general   aspect  clear,  the  top    fading 
away ;  the  other,  a  brass  key,  brownish  orange,  dark  indigo,  four   zones 
one  over  the  other  of  light  greens  and  blues  alt-emate,  dark  indigo,  very 
prominent  green,  reddish  zone  and  a  top  one,  dark-brown,   sharply  de- 
fined, general  aspect  sombre. 

The  principal  difficulty,  however,  in  this  study,  is  to  find  ap- 
propriate names  for  the  delicate,  sometimes  nearly  undefinable  shades  of 
color  of  the  various  veins  and  streaks,  as  they  often  suggest  different 
names  to  different  observers. 

As  a  whole,  these  linear  zones  constitute  around  each  metal  a  kind 
of  misty  border  recalling  in  a  way  the  aspect  of  the  colored,  generally 
bine,  tracings  which  on  some  geographical  charts,  follow  the  [lines  of 
the  continents  or  indicate  the  currents  of  sea-water.  Some  eyes  are 
unable  to  thus  resolve  the  aura  into  its  colored  threads,  but  still  recog- 
nize its  existence  as  a  ribbon  of  mist  arising  from  the  metal,  and  sofB- 
ciently  dense  to  interpose  a  kind  of  veil  between  the  eye  looking  through 
it,  and  the  details  of  a  properly  Mtuated  back-ground,  the  field  of  this 
mist  or  veil  (which  does  not  exceed  }  of  an  inch  at  the  most)  moving 
as  the  metal  is  moved.  On  the  other  hand,  through  the  whole  "  ensem- 
ble'' of  this  material,  lineated,  misty 'aura  around  the  metal,  an  eye-sight 
capable  of  discerning  minute  particles — what  is  called  in  our  literature  a 
microscopical  astral  sight — will  see  rudimentary  dashes,  something  like 
those  of  the  Morse  alphabet,  either  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  metal 
or  variously  inclined,  in  lines,  or  forming  designs,  principally  triangles  : 
at  the  same  time,  but  quite  independent,  the  eye  will  see  a  series  of 
equally  dispersed  circles,  very  prominent  in  some  metals,  with  inside 
divisions  like   wheel-spokes,  occupying  nearly   the  whole   width  of  the 
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aural  cload.  And  all  this  coarse  and  stiff,  thoagU  delicately  transpa- 
rent, emanation  is  genei*ally  the  only  one  seen  aronnd  metallic  sab- 
stances  by  common  eye-sight,  in  ordinary  day  of  artiGcial  light. 

Moreover,  as  all  the  colored  bands  and  other  marks,  with  all  their 
variations  from  metal  to  metal,  are  the  index  to  the  differences  of  the 
rates  of  atomic  vibrations  on  the  lower  plane,  therefore  the  phenomena 
of  the  metallic  aaras  and  their  stady  mast  be  understood  to  be  perfectly 
independent  of  the  various  phenomena  produced  by  the  simple  play  of 
light  on  the  mere  physical  atoms  by  reflexion,  transmission  or  re- 
fraction,— such  as  lustre,  color,  translucency,  phosphorescence,  flaores- 
cence  and  polarization  :  yet  some  of  these  physical  phenomena  must 
evidently  be  modified  by,  or  even  owe  some  of  their  optical  appear- 
ances to,  the  auras  through  which  the  light  has  to  pass  before  reaching 
the  physical  matter.  This  will  be  seen  especially  with  reference  to 
the  physical  researches  on  the  colors  produced  by  ''  Interference  and 
Polarization  "  and  rendered  visible  by  what  are  called  polariscopes ;  and 
the  interested  reader  is  here  referred  to  Prof.  Rood's  book  on  "  Colour** 
(pp.  4:3  to  52,  and  62-64)  ;  or  Cook's,  New  "  Chemistry*'  (p.  56-62),  both  of 
the  Intern.  Scient.  Series. 

Going  back  now  to  the  next  finer  aurai  «.e.,  to  the  lowest  astral 
plane,  if  observed  in  perfect  darkness  by  proper  psychic  sensitives,  the 
resnlt  of  this  study— as  condensed  by  Reichenbach  in  his  **  Dynamics  " 
(Bailler's  edit.,  p.  215  to  218) — shows  that,  more  or  less,  all  solid 
bodies  "  glow  faintly  **  or  **  give  out  emanations  of  variously  colored 
light  in  the  form  of  flames  with  glowing  and  vaporous  luminosity." 
Thns,  over  all  metals  wave'delicat/e  flames  which  move  backwards  and 
forwards  and  can  be  driven  about  by  a  current  of  air  from  the  hand  or 
hreath ;  each  flame  and  its  form  as  well  as  its  colors  being  different  in 
different  metals,  but  quite  definite  and  the  same  for  each  metal.  The 
simpler  the  body,  the  purer  the  metal,  and  the  purer,  plainer  and  bolder 
will  be  its  auric  flame  and  luminosity  ;  while  these  get  dingy,  mixed,  un- 
certain and  weaker  and  weaker  the  more  mixed  and  complex  the  body  : 
this  again  shows  that  heterogeneous  auras — such  as  those  of  impure 
minerals* — in  permeating  each  other,  blend  and  neutralize  each  other's 
coloTB  in  a  similar  manner  as  an  indiscriminate  mixture  of  colored 
pigments  produces  only  dirty,  dingy  tints,  or  in  music  certain  notes 
in  a  chord  extinguish  the  natural  harmonies  of  the  other  notes  and 
produce  an  uncertain  result.  Moreover,  "  the  more  complex  bodies 
exhibit  flames  only  at  their  points,  when  they  are  crystallised  ;  otherwise 
they  are  only  surrounded  by  a  luminous  vapor,  or  are  merely  luminous 
and  glowing  on  their  surface :  hence  better  results  are  obtained  from 
fresh,  clean  surfaces  of  pure  metals  than  from  metals  covered  with 
oxidation.  Finally,  the  metallic  aural  flames  and  lights  have  generally 
a  very  great  resemblance  of  aspect  to  the  flames  issuing  from 
magnets  and  crystals  *   and  they  also  always  have  something  of  the 

*  The  pecaliarities  of  the  Aura  of  Magnota  and  Crystals  will  bo  described  iu 
ibeir  proper  place  (soo  "  Huiuan  Aura,'*  let  ed.,  p.  (58). 
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electric  arc-light,  "  so  that  the  peculiar  tint  of  color — which  like  the 
latter  varies  between  red,  bine  and  yellow — is  sotnetiraes  very  difficult 
to  determine  with  accuracy  "  (Richenbach). 

When  a  piece  of  metal  is  held  for  examination  between  the  fingers, 
it  will  be  easily  noticed  that  the  lower  auras  of  the  metal— the  lineated 
mist  as  well  as  the  flames — mix  up  in  a  Curious  way  with  the  auras  of 
the  skin,  thus  showing  that  they  readily  interpenetrate  the  human  auras 
or  matter  of  their  own  plane,  and  are  interpenetrated  by  them.  Those 
lower  metallic  auras  are  also  increased  in  size  and  luminosity  through 
animal,  metallic  or  telluric  magnetism,  and  vary  in  aspect— as  already 
demonstrated  by  the  minute  and  remarkably  accurate  observations  of 
Beichenbach* according  to  the  position  of  the  objects  observed. 

II. 

There  is  no  new  revelation  in  all  this,  for  the  study  of  auras 
only  constitutes  a  branch  of  occult  physics.  Yet  some  years  ago,  not 
only  the  above  description,  but  mei*ely  the  assertion  of  the  existence  of 
fluidic — absolutely  or  nearly  imperceptible — mists  or  vapors  around 
metals  or  other  objects,  would  have  aroused  only  denial,  abuse  and 
ridicule  from  those  narrow-minded  scientists  who  admitted  solely  the 
existence  of  gross,  tangible  matter.  Thus  it  happened  in  the  case  of 
Baron  Reichenbach,  an  Austrian  philosopher  and  student  of  truth  well 
worthy  of  our  admiration,  but  who  made  the  great  mistake  of  being  bom 
more  than  half  a  century  too  early.  Reichenbach,  thanks  for  his 
pioneer  work  on  the  borders  of  the  kingdom  of  the  '*  Invisible  Pluidic," 
as  it  has  recently  been  termed  very  fitly  by  the  now  celebrated 
Dr.  Baraduc  of  Paris,  whereby  he  studied  and  made  known  some 
of  the  aural  phenomena,  under  the  name  of  "  odic  forces,"  receiv- 
ed only  abuse,  scorn  and  insult  from  the  blindly  presumptnoas 
and  narrow-minded  men,  like  Dubois-Reymond,  who  then  assum- 
ed to  be  scientists.  But  now,  many  scientific  men  have  openly  tomed 
their  attention  to  the  subject  of  our  invisible  surroundings,  and  espe- 
cially during  the  past  years,  all  the  new  and  finer  methods  of  scientific 
research  have  unconsciously  brought  science  ever  nearer  to  our  thcosu- 
phical  lines  of  knowledge.  Thus,  as  said  by  Rev.  J.  Page  Hopps  of 
London  :  **  Science  is  carrying  us  in  every  direction  into  an  unseen  uni- 
verse, and  this  unseen  universe  is  everywhere  felt  to  be  the  sphere  of 
causes  and  the  source  and  centre  of  all  the  essential  elements  and  acti- 
vities of  creation." 

But  more  particularly  now,  in  reference  to  metallic  auras»  one  of 
the  latest  and  most  important  confirmations  of  their  existence,  outside 
our  teachings,  has  been  obtained  through  the  labors  of  an  eminent  and 
well-known  English  scientist,  Dr.  W.  J.  Rnssel,  who,  in  what  he  modest* 
]y  calls  *' Experiments  on  the  Action  Exerted  by  Certain  Metals  and 
Other  Bodies  on  a  Photographic  Plate,"  has  unconsciously  been  working 
oti  the  lower  auras  of  various  substances,  in  a  manner  similar  to  what  is 
beiDg  done  on  the  lower  human  auras  by  Dr.  Baraduc.  Baron  Reicheu- 
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bach,  over  fifty  yeai-s  ago,  in  the  clays  of  the  infancy  of  photogi^aphy — 
then  called  dagnerreotype — first  succeeded  in  obtaining  on  a  sensitive 
plate,  the  direct  impression  of  the  luminons  and  flame-like  aaras  of  the 
Magnet("Dynamic8of  Magnetism,"  etc.,  p.  26).  Bat  even  before  tbat^ 
M.  Moser  of  Konigsberg,  and  after  him,  R.  Hunt  of  London,  followed  by 
a  host  of  other  students  of  photography  and  of  light,  repeatedly  noticed 
that  certain  substances  impress  others  in  away  that  can  be  explained 
satisfactorily  only  by  the  theosophical  teaching  of  the  subtle  auras, 
which,  surrounding  and  emanating  from  everything  in  natare,  react  on 
one  another* 

To  this  kind  of  phenomena  belong  what  science  has  long  called 
'•  breath -figures,"  without  having  ever  been  able  to  explain  them.  If, 
on  a  cold  mirror  or  piece  of  glass — or  better  still,  on  a  polished  metallic 
surface — one  lays  a  coin  or  some  other  object,  and  then  breathes  upon  it 
while  it  is  in  position,  the  result  will  be  a  faint  image  of  that  object' 
impressed  on  the  polished  surface;  and  for  days  and  even  months  after, 
this  image  may  be  broQght  out  anew — made  again  visible — by  merely 
breathing  upon  the  plate,  even  though  this  has,  in  the  meanwhile,  been 
thoroughly  and  repeatedly  cleaned  and  polished.  In  a  similar  manner, 
on  windows^  on  the  inside  of  which  has  been  affixed  a  printed  or  written 
notice,  it  will  be  found  that  after  the  notice  has  been  exposed  for  some 
time,  and  especially  so  if  it  has  been  under  the  influence  of  the  breath 
or  of  a  warm  current  of  air,  the  window-pane,  on  the  parts  correspond- 
ing to  the  writing,  has  acquired  a  positive  faculty  of  condensing  moisture 
differently  and  in  a  greater  degree  from  what  it  has  on  the  parts  which 
have  not  been  under  the  influence  of  the  ink  ;  and  this  property  will 
also  remain  on  the  pane  for  weeks  and  months,  in  spite  of  repeated 
cleanings.  All  this,  for  us,  is  simply  the  action  and  reaction  of  the 
lower  auras  of  both  the  object  and  the  plate,  which  interpenetrate  by 
being  placed  in  contact  with  or  near  each  other.  This  action  is  further 
impressed — fixed  or  developed  (t<>  use  a  photographic  terni) — by  the 
|)ower  of  the  human  breath  and  of  the  aura  that  accompanies  it,  so  that 
the  aura  of  the  glass  distinctly  retains  for  a  while  the  image  of  the  coin 
or  ink  placed  over  it.* 

From  thisy  to  the  photographing  of   printed  matter  by  merely 
placing  it  in  the   dark  on   a  sensitive   plate,    the   salts  of   which  are 

*  This  brings  us  to  remember  that,  according  to  austere  science,  as  repre- 
sented for  instance  by  Professors  Hitchcock  ("  Beligion  of  Greology"}  and  Draper 
('*  Conflict  between  Science  and  Beligion,")  or  Drs,  Jevons  and  Babbage  ('*  Prin- 
ciples of  Science,")  as  well  as  by  Psychometry,  confirmed  by  Theosophy,  through 
the  '^  actinic*'  action  and  pow^er  of  light,  the  aura  of  every  particle  of  what  is  so 
commonly  but  erroneously  termed  **  inanimate"  matter  is  capable  of 
storing  up  into  itself  a  kind  of  permanent  astral  photograph  of  every  scene,  of  every 
occurrence  that  has  taken  place  in  its  neighbourhood,  as  well  as  an  impression  of 
all  the  other  auras  it  may  have  come  in  contact  with.  Gonseqaently,  afgeod 
psychometer  or  astral  clairvoyant,  as  shown  by  Denton's  experiments  (*' Soul  of 
Things"),  can  go  back  into  the  past,  and,  through  the  impressions  stored  in  the 
anra  of  a  jewel,  for  instance,  he  will  be  able  to  describe  the  successive  owners  of 
the  jewel,  and  the  various  events  witnessed  by  that  jewel,  thns  showing  us  how 
the  **  Lipikiu"  can  obtain  the  fall  records  of  our  Karma.  But  the  study  of  this 
eztraordinary  superphysical  faculty  of  the  auras  of  the  permanent  mineral  and 
vogetablo  kingdoms  would  lead  us  too  far  for  the  present. 
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affected  by  the  aura  of  the  ink,  there  is  only  a  step,  and  this  was 
accomplished  years  ago,  ander  the  name  of  **  Thermography."  Bnt  Dr. 
Rnssel  went  into  the  matter  more  deeply  and  scientifically,  and  de- 
voted to  it  years  of  special  and  thorough  study,  the  results  of  which  he 
submitted,  in  1897,  to  the  Royal  Society,  farther  making  the  same  tlie 
subject  of  the  **  Bakerian  Lecture,''  in  1898,  and  his  work,  which  ex- 
cited great  interest,  has  improperly  been  termed  **  Scotography "  or 
"  Vaponography  " — writing  with  shadow  or  vapor.  He  thus  discovered 
that  various  bodies — metals,  wood,  paper,  etc* — closed  in  the  dark  against 
or  over  a  photographic  phite,  have  the  faculty  of  impressing  that  plate 
as  if  it  had  been  submitted  to  the  direct  action  of  light,  and  of  cansiDg 
thereapon,  when  properly  developed,  the  imprinting  of  the  minute  tex- 
ture of  the  objects,  the  marks  and  scratches  of  the  metal,  the  water- 
marks, printing  and  accidental  defects  of  the  paper,  the  cells  and  rings  of 
the  wood,  etc.  Dr.  Bussel  is  not  yet  fully  convinced,  himself,  of  the 
real  cause  of  the  strange  phenomena  he  has  been  experimenting  on,  but 
**  he  is  evermore  confirmed  in  the  idea  that  those  effects  are  due  to 
*  VAPORS '  given  off  by  the  objects."  Exactly  so :  and  those  "  vapors  " 
are  what  Tbeosophy  calls  the  lower  auras.  But,  anterior  experiences 
seemed  to  point  oat  that  the  image  impressed  on  the  plate  by  certain 
objects — lace  for  instance — was  more  pronounced  if  the  objects  had 
been  previously  exposed  to  the  light  of  the  son  :  therefore  the  possibili- 
ty that  this  action  might  be  due  to  what  could  be  termed  stored  or  latent 
light,  having  been  suggested  to  Dr.  Russel,  he  tested  it,  and  found 
that  this  mysterious  impressive  power  was  the  same,  whether  the 
active  substance  had  been  recently  insulated  or  had  been  long  kept  in 
complete  darkness.  This  is  also  correct :  for  these  auras,  which  are  the 
active  cause  of  the  phenomena,  have  in  them  a  living  force  that  enables 
them  to  impress  other  bodies  quite  independently  ot  solar  action. 

Another  fact  which  goes  to  show  that  the  results  obtained  by  Dr. 
Russel  are  due  to  what  we  term  '^  aura  "  and  not  simply  to  ''  vapor  "  or 
exhalation,  is  that  the  most  volatile  metals  are  not  the  most  active. 
Thus,  one  of  the  most  fixed  metals,  Uranium,  is  very  powerful  and  able 
to  impress  its  aura  even  through  glass,  while  a  near  neighbour.  Thorium, 
has  such  an  aura  that  it  affects  the  photographic  film  even  through 
screens  of  paper  and  of  aluminium.  Moreover,  very  volatile  substances, 
such  as  ether  and  alcohol,  are  inert,  while  heavy  oils  and  gums,  like 
copal,  have  a  very  intense  action;  and  old  books,  which  ought  to  have 
lost  all  their  '*  vapor,"  still  impress  the  plate.  And  all  these  results 
a^^e  perfectly  with  those  other  experiments  of  Mr.  G.  Lebon,  on  what 
he  still  calls  *'  dark,"  obscure  or  invisible  light,  by  which  living  plants 
have  been  photographed  in  the  dark,  through  the  active  power  of  their 
invisible  *'  radiations  "  or  auras. 

Dr.  Bussel  also  found  that  the  emanations,  or  "  vapors,*'  causing 
the  photographic  impressions,  act  differently,  according  to  the  various 
metals,  so  that,  if  glass  is  put  between  them  and  the  sensitive  plate,  this 
glass  will  sometimes  bo  quite  pervious,  at  other  limes  absolutely  imper- 
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vious  to  their  influence,  and  from  this  the  observer  acknowledges  that 
there  "  must  be  at  least  two  classes  of  emanations,  while  many  experi- 
ments point  to  the  possibility  of  there  being  several  more/'  which  is 
again  quite  theosophical. 

So,  the  "  morale  ''  of  all  this  is  that,  now,  science  is  on  the  eve  of 
being  forced  to  admit  the  theosophical  teachings  in  the  matter  ;  it  also 
indicates  that,  as  anticipated  by  the  writer  in  various  of  his  articles, 
it  probably  will  not  be  long  before  scientific  contrivances  will  be  invent- 
ed to  objectify  the  lower  auras  and  render  them  visible  to  the  ordinary 
eye  and  to  the  unwilling  materialists,  without  the  trouble  of  Yoga  prac- 
tices to  extend  the  eye-sight. 

A.   Marqors. 
(To  he  continued.) 


THE  PROBLEMS  OF  VEDANTA. 

BeINO   a   translation   and    exposition   of  THK   VVASADHIKABANAMAIiA   OF 

Bharatatiutha. 
(  Concluded  front  p,  3  46. ) 
Fourth  Problem.    (First  interpretation.) 

V.  s.    ^?:r'tTT:  *<i^«irF^wfl«qir  ^  I 

U.     fimq^l^mifSf  ^«rW  WSTTHT^r:  I 

«fcT  j|qi5r^S5i45i^S3Br5Tcfrs5rffi5(  ll  »  II 

THE  thesis  of  the  foregoing  problem  was  that  Brahman  could  only 
be  known  by  the  Upanishads.  This  problem  retorts  by  taking 
up  the  position  that  Brahman  is  not  the  object  of  the  teaching  of  the 
Upanishads.  How  then  is  it  possible  to  take  them  as  authorities  on 
the  subject  ? 

V.  S.  Do  the  Upanishads  treat  of  the  performer  (Kartri-SLgBui), 
the  deity  (devata)  and  the  reward  (phala)  of  vedic  sacrifices  (karma), 
or,  do  they  treat  of  Brahma  ? 

P.  The  Upanishads  certainly  treat  of  the  former,  because  it  is  thus 
alone  that  they  can  be  of  some  use  in  the  performance  of  sacrifices. 
Otherwise  these  treatises  would  become  entirely  useless. 

Jaimini,  the  author  of  the  Pc'rvami'ma'nsa'  philosophy,  has  the 
following  aphorism  in  his  work  (I.  2 — 1.)  : 

*  The  object  of  the  Veda  is  sacrifice  (Kriyd) ;  whatever  has  not  that 
for  its  object,  is  useless.' 

The  following  argument  is  based  on  this  : 

If  the  Upanishads  have  no  sacrificial  use,  they  are  useless. 

If  they  are  to  be  of  any  use,  then  they  can  only  be  useful  in  one  of 
two  ways. 
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(1)  They  may  have  for  their  object  the  diRonssion  of  the  agent, 
the  deity  and  the  reward  of  sacrifices. 

(2)  Or,  they  may  be  taken  as  laying  down  precepts  for  worship 
{Updsand),  This  also  would  be  action,  althongh  different  from  ordi- 
nary Vedic  sacrifice, 

Merely  teaching  the  nature  of  an  existing  object  (the  Brahman  iu 
this  case)  can  be  no  object.  That,  requires  no  teaching.  The  senses 
and  inference  should  be  resorted  to  for  inquiring  into  the  nature  of 
such  things.  Besides  what  would  the  soul  gain  from  the  Upanishads, 
and  how  would  they  help  her  to  get  rid  of  the  undesirable,  if  they  were 
only  to  discuss  the  nature  of  Brahman  and  give  no  instructions  to  do 
certain  acts,  and  avoid  others.  Such  a  discussion  therefore  as  serv- 
ing no  object  of  the  soul  is  useless. 

The  first  alternative  theory  of  the  usefulness  of  the  Upanishads,  as 
put  forth  by  the  purvapaksha,  is  discussed  in  this  problem ;  the  second 
will  be  taken  up  further  on. 

U.  The  Yed&ntas  speak  of  Brahman  alone.  The  agent,  the  deity 
and  the  reward  of  a  sacrifice,  are  not  the  objects  of  their  teaching. 

The  use  of  this  discussion  will  be  seen,  when  it  is  understood  that 
the  aim  of  sacrifices  is  the  attainment  of  heaven  (Svargd),  whereas  the 
object  is  to  establish  that  the  aim  of  the  Upanishads  is  i*eallj 
much  higher,  and  that  if  they  were  to  be  taken  as  merely  the  exposi- 
tors of  the  agent,  the  deity  and  the  reward  of  a  sacrifice,  the  higher 
object  would  be  nowhere. 

Now  to  take  up  the  thread  of  the  discussion. 

The  arguments  advanced  in  support  of  the  thesis  are  as  follows  :— 

!•     The  following  six  signs  (Lingashalka)  show  to  clearness  that 
the  Yed&ntas  speak  of  Brahman  alone. 

(a)  The  commencement  of  the  different  VidyiU  (this  is  techDi- 
cally  called  the  Upakrama).  Thus  the  sixth  chapter  of 
the  Chhandogya  (6-2-1)  begins  with  :  '  The  Sat  alone,*  my 
dear,  was  in  the  '  beginning. ' 

Here  the  word  '  alone  *  (Eva)  excludes  all  others  but  Brahman  (Sat 
is  only  another  name  of  Brahman). 

{!))     The  conclusion  of  the  various  Vidyds. 

(This  is  technically  called  upasamlidra). 

Thus  another  Vidyd,  commencing  with  tlie  words  (Chcha.  Up. 
6-2-1) 

'  One  alone  without  a  second  * 

ends  with  the  words,  (6-8.7). 

'  All  this  has  Him  for  its  A'tman.' 

Thus  the  commencing  and  the  ending  words  both  go  to  show  that 
He  (Brahman)  who  is  '  One  alone  without  a  second,'  is  the  Self  of  the 
Cosmos. 
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(e)    Repetition  (abhydsa).  This  is  tlie  process  of  lay iog  particular 
8 trees  upon  any  truth  by  constantly  repeating  it« 

Thus  beginning  with  the  words  (Aitareya  Up.  I.  1)  : 

'  This  One,  A'tma  alone,  certainly  was  there  in  the  beginning.* 

Another  vidya  repeats  nine  times  the  words :      cIX^RT^     '  That  art 
Thou. ' 

Evidently  it  lays  stress  upon  tli«  fact  of  Brahman,  the  one  A'tman 
alone,  being  the  Self  of  every  manifestation. 

(d)  The  fruit  or  eod  (phala)  that  is   taught  of  the  attainment  of 

divine  wisdom  also  points  to  the  same  conclusion. 

Thus  we  have  (Chcha.  Up.  6-14-2)  :— 

*  He  (who  has  attained  divine  wisdom)  only  delays  so  long  as  he  is 
not  free  from  the  body  ;  then  he  becomes  one  with  (Brabman).' 

Again  we  have  (8rf.  Up,  4-16)  : — 

'  He  alone  is  the  protector  in  time  of  the  nniverse  and.  He  is  the 
Lord  of  the  world  hidden  in  all  manifestations,  in  whom  have  mental 
application  the  gods  and  seers  of  Brahman  :  knowing  Him  thus,  cuts 
the  bonds  of  death.' 

And  so  on. — 

(e)  The  recommendatory  discussions,  thrown  into  the  form  of 

stories  or  other  descriptive  passages  (Arthavdda)  in 
various  places  point  again  to  the  same  conclusion.  Take 
for  example  the  story  in  the  third  and  fourth  Khandas  of 
the  Kenopanishad,  beginning  with  tlie  words,— 

"  The  gods  obtained  a  victory  over  the  demons.  It  was  all  by  His 
grace.  But  the  gods  saw  it  not.  They  thought,  theirs  was  the  victory, 
theirs  the  triumph  and  glory.  He  knew  the  gods  knew  him  not.  He 
knew  they  were  proud  and  i&<norant.  He  appeared  to  them.  But  they 
knew  Him  not.  They  were  strangers  to  the  divine  appearance.  The 
god  of  fire  went  to  find  out  what  that  appearance  was.  The  great  one 
asked  him  who  he  was,  and  what  was  his  power.  '  I  am  the  god  of 
fire,  I  can  bui*n  all  that  is  on  this  earth,'  was  the  proud  reply.  He  set 
a  straw  before  him,  saying, — *  Barn  it.*  With  all  his  might  the  god 
of  fire  ran  upon  the  poor  straw.  But  no  !  he  could  burn  it  not.  It  is  by 
His  power  alone  that  fire  barns.  What  fire  can  burn  if  Ho  wills  it  not  ? 
Crestfallen  the  g^d  of  fire  returned. 

"  The  god  of  air  then  went  over.  *  I  am  Vayu  and  I  can  blow  up 
all  that  is  on  this  earth.'  *  Blow  up  the  straw.*  But  with  all  his 
might  he  could  not  blow  it  up.  He  too  was  bewildered.  He  too  could 
not  fathom  the  mighly  Presence.  Hack  he  flew  to  the  gods.  Then 
went  Indra,  the  Lord  of  heaven  From  him  the  great  one  disappeared. 
Bat  a  lady  of  wondrous  beauty  appeared  instead.  By  her  was  ludra 
iostrncted  into  the  Wisdom  of  the  L-jrd.  Then  for  the  first  time  Indra 
knew  Brahman.  Then  did  the  gods  learn  that  the  glory  and  the 
triumph  of  their  victory  were  all  His.    Indra  was  thus  the  first  to 
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learn  diTine  wisdom.  He  therefore  was  ever  afterwards  honoured  as  the 
highest  of  the  gods.  The  gods  of  Fire  and  Air  approached  him  next 
after  Indra.  They  are  therefore  placed  next  only  to  Indra,  among  the 
highest." 

The  story  is  meant  to  impress  upon  the  mind  of  the  ignorant 
that  Brahman  is  all  in  all.  The  agent,  the  deity,  and  the  reward  of  a 
sacrifice  are  hot  minor  manifestations  of  His  Supreme  Life.  Who  then 
can  argue  with  reason  that  Brahman  is  not  taught  in  the  Upanishads, 
hut  only  the  agent,  the  deity  and  the  reward  of  sacrifice  P 

(/)     The  sixth  sign,  which  points  to  the  same  thing  signified,  is 

upapattit — demonstration  by  giving  examples,  Ac.  Take  for 

example  the  discourse  hetween  Y&jnavalkya  and  Maitreyi, 

5th  Brahmana  of  the  Brihad&ranyaka  TJpanishad.     Here 

several   illustrations   are   put  forth   to  bring  out  the  fact 

that  all  manifestations  of  life  are  unified  in  Him.     Such 

being  the  case,  it  is    evidently  the  One  Unity  that  the 

Upanishads    can  have  for  their  object,  rather  than  any 

one  or  other  of  His  manifestations. 

II.     The  performance  of  sacrifices,  and  the  knowledge  of  Brahman 

are  two  entirely  different  subjects.     There  is  no  contextual  relation 

between  the  two.     The  Upanishads  discnss  a  science  complete  in  itself. 

All  the  six  branches  of  a  discussion  have  been  seen  in  this  case  to  point 

to  Brahman  and  not  at  all  to  the  performance  of  Tajnaa.    The  aphorism 

of  Jairaini  refers  only  to  that  portion  of  the  Vedas  which  has  reference  to 

the  performance  of  sacrifices.     The  heaven  of  the  sacrificer  ends.     The 

heaven  of  him  who  knows  the  divine  ends  not.     The  former  is  in  every 

sense  of  the  word  the  result  of  certain  actions.     But  for  those  actions 

it  would  not   have  been.     The  latter  is  the  restoration  of  the   original 

state  which  has  always  existed  as  such.     There  is  a  world  of  difference. 

As  to  the  use  of  snch  an  inquiry,   to*  the  soul,  it  is  plain  enongh. 

Ignorance  is  destroyed.     The  miseries  depart.    Man  knows   that  trne 

happiness  is  hut  the  cessation  of  desire,  desire  is  the  consequence  of  the 

false  sense  of  duality.    That  disappearing,  the   existence  of  desire 

hecomes  impossible. 

Fourth  Problem,  (2nd  interpretation). 
U.    5Tr«^5^sf|cir^ra:  ^^45fOTI5fq  I 

(V.  S.)  Is  the  chief  object  of  the  Upanishads  to  enjoin  devotion 
{Updsand),  or,  only  to  discuss  the  true  nature  of  Brahman  ? 

The  object  of  discussing  the  problem  in  this  shape  is  to  show 
clearly  that  the  Mdksha  of  Ved&nta  is  not  the  result  of  devotion,  for  in 
that  case  its  duration  would  depend  upon  the  amount  of  the  oontempis- 
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tive  thought  put  forth  in  worship.  It  wonld  not  be  the  state  of  perfect 
freedom  which  it  is  thought  to  be.  Freedom  and  dependence  are 
antagonistic  terms.  This  would  be  enough  by  way  of  preface  here. 
The  remaining  portion  of  the  discnssion  as  to  the  nature  of  Ved&ntic 
IfukshA  will  come  in  its  proper  place.  Now  to  take  up  the  thread  of 
the  discussion. 

P,  The  chief  object  of  the  Upanishads  is  to  enjoin  devotion.  The 
discussion  of  the  true  nature  of  Brahman  is  only  a  secondary  object, 
and  is  meant  simply  to  meet  the  natural  craving  of  the  devotee  to  know 
something  of  the  object  of  his  worship.     It  has  no  other  object. 

The  Upanishads  are  Sdstras,  and  the  word  Sdstra  simply  means  an 
embodiment  of  precepts  enjoining  certain  actions  and  prohibiting  others 
derived  as  the  word  is  from  the  root  Sd-h  to  rule.    This  view  finds  its 
Rapport  in  the  dicta  of  Jaimini   and  his  commentator,  Sabarasv&mi. 
Sahara  says  in  his  commentary  of  the  Aphorisms  of  Pftrvaminansft. 

*  The  object  of  the  Veda  is  seen  to  be  the  giving  of  the  knowledge 
*  of  Karma  (actions  which  should  be  performed).'  Then  again  he  de- 
Ones  an  injunction  to  be  an  expression  in  the  Yedas  laying  down  cer- 
tain actions  which  should  be  performed. 

Jaimini  loo  defines  instruction  (upadem)  to  be  that  which  explains 
it  (dJiannd). 

Then  again  one  of  the  rules  of  interpretation  laid  down  bv  Jaimini 
is,  (1-1-25),—  ^ 

*  Whatever  objects  (are  mentioned)  there  (in  the  Vedas),  are  to  be 
read  together  with  words  laying  down  rules  for  action.' 

This  shows  that  the  knowledge  of  objects  is  always  imparted  in 
the  Vedas  as  an  adjunct  to  the  performance  of  sacrifices  only. 

That  being  the  object  of  Sdstras,  the  Upanishads  wonld  become 
absolutely  useless  as  such,  if  they  were  to  be  taken  not  as  enjoining 
devotion,  but  merely  discussing  the  true  nature  of  Brahman. 

Besides,  the  texts  of  the  Upanishads  themselves  speak  of  Brahman 
as  the  object  of  devotion.  The  following  Srutis  actually  enjoin  devo- 
tion (Br.  Up,  2-4-5)  : 

*  0 !  Maitreyi,  the  Atman  must  certainly  be  seen  and  heard  about, 
known  and  made  certain  of ;  when  the  Atman  is  seen  and  heard  about' 
known  and  made  certain  of,  all  this  becomes  known.' 

Again  (Chchd.  Up.  8-71)  :— 

'  That  Atman  which  is  sinless,  is  to  be  sought  after  to  be  well  known, 

Worship  the  Atman  alone  as  such'    (Er.  Up,  1-4-7). 

•Atman  alone  should  be  worshipped  as  the  plane  (that  is  to  ha 
attained)'    (Br.  Up.  1-4-15). 

'  The  knower  of '  Brahman  becomes  Brahman  himself,' 
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It  is  but  natural  that  after  these  injunctions  a  desire  shonld  arise 
in  the  mind  of  the  devotee  to  know  who  this  Brahman  is.  To  satisfy 
this  desire,  the  IJpanishads  in  various  places  speak  of  the  natare  of 
Brahman,  and  it  is  in  this  way  alone  that  Srutis  like  the  following  are 
of  use  : 

'The  Eternal,  the  Omniscient,  the  Omnipresent,  ever  satisfied, 
ever  pure,  ever  awake,  ever  free,  Intelligence,  and  Bliss  is   Brahman*' 

If  this  secondary  use  were  denied  to  such  Srutis,  no  farther  use 
would  be  left  of  them.  As  to  their  serving  the  purpose  of  removing 
false  knowledge,  that  of  course  they  do  not  do.  Those  who  have  read 
these  Srutis  and  know  their  purport,  are  seen  suffering  and  enjoying, 
equally  with  those  who  have  not  read  these  Srutis. 

U.  Injunctions  to  do  certain  things  (and  avoid  others)  are  out 
of  place  in  a  science  (Tantra)  which  treats  of  the  non-actor  (AkaHd). 
The  highest  Atman,  the  one  in  all  manifestations,  is  not  the  real  actor 
in  the  body.     The  actor  is  the  principle  of  individuality. 

The  science  of  Brahman  (Brahmavidyi)  is  different  from  the  science 
of  action  {karmavidyd).  The  former  leads  to  Brahman,  or  what  is  the 
same  in  other  words,  to  Moksha,  salvation.  The  latter  discusses  the 
causes  of  pleasure  and  paiu — dharnia  and  adhamia  as  they  are  respec- 
tively technically  called.  Pleasure  and  pain  are  the  results  of  karma. 
They  are  felt  through  body,  mind  and  speech.  They  have  their  being 
in  the  contact  of  sense  and  object.  They  differ  in  degree  for  different 
classes  of  embodied  souls.  Souls  of  different  capacities  have  different 
dharmas  and  adharmas  (virtues  and  vices)  and  thus  different  degrees 
of  consequent  enjoyments  and  sufferings.  It  is  also  laid  down  that  those 
good  people  who  perform  sacrifices,  and  at  the  same  time  devote 
themselves  to  study  and  contemplation,  take  the  northern  or  higher 
path  to  the  Brahma  hka ;  whereas  those  who  devote  themselves  only 
to  those  actions  which  are  technically  known  as  Ishtd,  Purta  and 
Batta,*  take  the  soufchern  path  to  the  Chandraloka'  And  even  in  the 
Chandrahha  there  are  different  degrees  of  enjoyment  pointed  out.  It 
is  thus  a  well  established  rule  that  those  who  are  afflicted  with  avidyd, 
and  thei*efore  mistake  the  non-self  {andtman)  for  the  self  (Xtman) 
act  differently  according  to  their  differing  capacities,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence of  these  acts  have  to  take  different  bodies,  and  suffer  or  enjoy  as 
the  case  may  be,  accordingly.     Such  is  the  Sruti : 

'  Thei^e  is  no  destruction  of  the   pleasant  and  the  unpleasant  for 
him  who  is  embodied'    (Chch4.  Up.  8-12-1.) 

This  is  the  promised  goal  of  the  science  of  action ;  and  it  is  but 
reasonable  that  it  should  be  so*     Not  ro  however  in  the  case  of  Moksha, 

•  Agnijwtra,  tapas  (austerities),  aatya  (veracity),  VedAnupAlana  (the  reading 
of  and  the  leading  of  life  otijoined  by  the  Vedas),  Atthya  (hospitality),  Vawwadeva 
(the  cooking  of  food  for  the  service  of  all  the  gods) — these  actions  are  ishta. 

The  digging  of  wells,  tanks,  &c.,  the  building  of  temples,  the  distribntion  of 
food  to  the  famished,  the  planting  of  gardens  for  pablio  good— these  actions  aro 
purta. 

The  protection  of  those  who  ask  for  it,  thoactive  avoidiog  of  injuries  to  Cod's 
urea  tores,  charity^-these  are  daiia. 
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vrhich  is  the  promised  goal  of   the  science  of  Brahman.     The  above 
8ruH  proceeds; 

*The  pleasant  and  the  unpleasant  tonch  not  him  who  is  disem- 
bodied.' 

Then  evidently  there  is  no  gradation  in  the  disembodied  state  of 
MoJcsha  ;  and  it  is  impossible  that  MoJcsha  should  be  the  result  of  any 
action,  for  otherwise  gradation  of  happiness  in  that  state  could  not  be 
denied. 

It  might  be  argued  that  freedom  from  embodiment  might  very 
well  be  the  result  of  action  for  the  embodied  soul.  One  must  do  some- 
thing for  the  purpose  of  removing  his  existing  bonds.  Well,  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  difference  between  action  removing  the  bonds,  and  action 
cQMsing  the  particular  state  itself.  In  the  latter  case  it  causes  some- 
thing to  come  into  existence,  whereas  in  the  former  it  only  shows  forth 
what  already  exists.  The  state  of  Mohsha^  or  in  other  words  the  state 
of  Brahman,  is  always  the  same.  It  does  not  come  into  existence  as 
the  result  of  any  action,  and  there  are  no  changes  in  it  of  quality  or 
quantity.  The  8ruti  (Katha,  Up.  2-22)  speaks  of  that  state  as  follows  :— 

*  The  wise  man  sorrows  not,  when  he  knows  the  great  all-pervading 
Atman,  the  disemhodledin  the  bodies,  and  the  permanent,  in  the  imperma- 
nent.' 

'Also  it  is  different  from  dharma,  (virtue)  and  different  from 
adharma  (vice),  different  from  all  this  action  and  non-action  ;  different 
from  what  has  been  in  the  past,  or  what  has  to  become  in  the  future' 

(Katha.  Up.  2-14). 

It  will  therefore  never  do  to  hold  that  the  Upanishads  speak  of 
Brahman  only  as  an  object  or  st-ate  which  might  be  attained  by 
devotion.  The  word  ^  dtsef/ihodied'  in  the  above  Sruti  does  not 
necessarily  mean  a  man  who  is  dead  and  has  thus  got  rid  of  his  body. 
It  means  one  who  has  got  rid  of  his  egoism  so  that  he  is  one  with  the  body. 
It  does  not  matter  whether  such  a  man  is  dead  or  alive.  Even  after 
death  a  man  may  have  that  sense  of  egoism,  and  he  may  get  rid  of  it 
even  while  alive.  The  sense  that  he  is  one  with  the  body,  means,  in 
other  words,  that  the  man  believes  himself  to  be  the  actor  and  enjoyer. 
The  actor  and  enjoyer,  or  in  other  words  the  principle  of  individuality, 
is  a  manifestation  of  the  Highest  Atman  (Brahman),  There  is  no 
manifested  egoism  in  the  state  of  Mo^aha*  Hence  the  science  of 
Brahman  is  also  called  the  science  of  the  non-actor,  and  the  science  of 
karma  the  science  of  the  actor.  Bb&ratatirtha,  by  saying  thai  in- 
janctions  to  do  certain  acts  are  out  of  place  in  the  science  of  the  non- 
actor,  means  in  brief,  that  the  state  of  Mohaha  being  eternal  and  self- 
existent  it  cannot  be  brought  into  existence  in  the  same  way  as 
pleasure  or  pain  is  by  action.  It  outrages  the  sense  of  the  fitness  of 
things  to  argue  that  the  Upanishads  are  treatises  on  the  science  of 
action,  discussing  that  particular  branch  of  action  which  does  not  directly 
bring  about  the  state  for  the  attainment  of  which  they  preach  the 
performance  of  that  action. 
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Now  to  eontrovei't  the  position  that  the  Sdstras  are  only  embodi- 
ments of  injunctions  to  do  certain  acts  and  avoid  others,  and  that 
therefore  the  Upanishads  too,  as  such,  most  be  taken  to  be  the  emjbodi* 
ments  of  such  injanctions  alone.  The  word  Sdstra  does  not  necessarily 
mean  a  code  of  injanctions  and  prohibitions.  It  may  also  mean  a 
science.  The  root  Sd$  means  to  enjoin,  no  donbt,  bat  it  also  meaos  to 
teach,  to  praise,  <fcc* 

The  position  taken  by  certain  Mimansa  philosophers  (Prabb&kara 
and  his  followers)  that  there  is  no  portion  of  the  Veda  which  treats 
purely  of  the  nature  of  anything  independently  of  the  necessity  that 
might  arise  of  such  discussions  in  connection  with  Vedic  ceremonial,  is 
unt<euable.  It  does  not  concern  the  Upanishads.  The  discussion  of 
Brahman  is  not  necessary  as  part  of  any  sacrifice  whatever ;  and  yet 
the  Upanishads  speak  of  Him.  And  the  Sruti  (Br.  Up.  3-9-26), — 
*'  I  ask  about  the  Pnrusha  of  the  Upanishads.*'  By  speaking  of  speci- 
fied PurusJia  having  special  relation  to  the  Upanishads  shows  that  tbe 
Upanishads  are  meant  to  treat  of  a  purusha  which  is  independent  of  all 
ceremonial.  Of  such  a  purwha  speaks  the  Katha  Up.  (3-11) :  *  Beyond 
the  purusha  (Brahman)  is  nothing ;  that  is  the  goal,  that  is  the  final 
resort.' 

Tbe  quotations  from  Sabarasvamin  and  Jamini  are  to  be  taken  to 
refer  only  to  the  philosophy  of  the  Brahmanas  (the  Karma  Kdnda)  and 
not  to  the  Upanishads  (the  Jndna  Kdnda).  That  reasoning  applied 
here  would  lead  to  absurdity,  as  already  shown.  As  to  the  texts  of  the 
Upanishads  enjoining  devotion,  why  they  enjoin  devotion  simply  for 
the  purpose  of  purifying  the  mind  to  enable  it  to  turn  inwards,  and 
see  there  the  great  ever  present  fact  of  Brahman  being  the  All  in  AH. 
All  these  purificatory  mental  exercises  must  be  gone  into  before  the 
mind  can  be  expected  to  break  through  the  bonds  of  desira — whether  they 
be  good  or  bad — dharma  or  adharma.  Thus  finish  the  first  four  problems 
of  Vedanta.  We  learn  from  them  that  the  knowledge  of  Brahman  is  of 
the  highest  importance  to  man,  that  the  divine  wisdom  of  the  Vedas  has 
its  source  in  Him,  that  the  highest  purpose  of  the  soul  is  served  by  the 
study  of  Vedic  theosophy,  that  the  aim  of  the  Upanishads  is  to  lead 
man  to  Eternal  Bliss,  which  is  something  quite  beyond  the  promised 
reward  of  worldly  virtue. 

Vice  causes  hellish  sufEering.  Virtue  leads  to  heavenly  bliss. 
Virtue  wedded  to  knowledge  leads  to  heavens  higher  still.  But  all  these 
heavens  have  an  end.  Theosophy,  or  divine  wisdom  is  the  highest  of 
all.    It  leads  to  or  rather  is  Brahman,   which   is  unending  Bliss. 

Peace  to  All. 

Bama  Prasad. 

Ed.  Notb.— The  Theosophical  reading  public  will  gladly  welcome  back 
our  gifted  colleague  Pt.  Bama  Prasad,  whose  first  contribution  to  literature 
*' Nature's  Finer  Forces"  was  made  in  this  Magazine. 
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SUPERSENSUOUS  CONSCIOUSNESS. 

THE  meaning  of  Baddba's  illamination  *  under  the  Bodhi  tree, 
Mohammed's  prophetic  sayings,  and  Zoroaster's  inspirational  mes- 
sages to  men  all  come  under  the  head  of  extraordinary  knowledge  revealed 
to  mankind — knowledge  independent  of  sense  and  of  mind.  To  enter 
fnlly  into  details  of  this  here  would  occupy  a  much  larger  space  than  is 
intended  I  and  so  the  subject  will  be  specially  dealt  with  in  a  separate 
article.  Illumination  or  inspiration  thus  cornea  under  the  category  of 
sopersensnous  consciousness.  Let  us  inquire  how  the  body  is  affected 
at  such  times. 

Now  how  do  the  occultists  differ  from  the  scientists  P  The  occul- 
tists affirm  that  there  are  higher  states  of  conscionsness  than  brain- 
oonsciousness,  the  development  of  the  former  constituting  all  the 
psychic  phenomena  with  which  they  are  convei^sant,  and  of  which  the 
most  spiritually  suhlime  kind  is  that  from  which  all  Divine  and  spirit 
knowledge  is  derived  ;  while  the  scientists  look  on  all  psychological 
wonders  as  several  forms  of  nervous  disease.  In  the  Indian  Yoga,  it  is  a 
well  known  fact  that  all  Yogic  process  is  a  process  of  nervous 
education,  or  unfoldraent  of  latent  nervous  energy  which  is  not  mani- 
fest to  men  whose  attention  and  vital  powers  are  mainly  spent  on 
worldly  occupations,  thus  shutting  them  off  from  the  avenues  of  know- 
ledge which  wonld  open  to  them  if  their  minds  were  but  bent  inwards, 
and  the  latent  energy  alluded  to  above  were  diverted  along  nervous 
paths,  which,  for  want  of  such  effort,  remain  closed.  The  nervous  pro- 
cess commences,  according  to  Indian  Yoga,  at  the  bottom  of  the  spinal 
colamn,  and  extends  up  to  the  mysterious  glands  and  ventricles  loca- 
ted about  the  corpus  eallosum  and  corpora  qnadrigemina  (Sahasrdra, 
Sans.). 

The  scientists  call  it  all  a  disease  of  the  nervous  system,  and  an 
abnormal  excitement  of  the  brain.  An  eminent  doctor  expresses  himself 
in  this  manner  on  the  subject : — 

"  He  who  frankly  undertakes  that  research  in  a  complete  and  criti- 
cal way  will  not  fail  to  note  in  many  instances  that  those  who  lay  claim  to 
select  periods  of  ecstatic  coalescence  with  the  Deity  have  what  physicians 
recognize  and  describe  as   the  neurotic  temperament,   and    those  who 

*  Illumination  ir  no  other  than  the  experiences  of  the  soal  rescaed  from  the 
bonds  of  matter,  when  knowled^re  is  revealed  throngh  inspiration.  Thus  Bnddha 
ia  led  to  exclaim  (almost  like  Archimedes)  : — 

**  Foond  !  It  is  found  !  The  canse  of  self-hood, 
No  longer  sbalt  thoa  bnild  a  house  for  me  ; 
Broken  are  the  beams  of  sin, 
The  ridgepole  of  care  is  shattered, 
Into  Nirv&na  my  mind  has  passed, 
The  end  of  craving  has  been  reached  at  last/' 

*  Illumination,'  defines  Anna  Kingsf^rd,  '  is  the  Lisrht  of  Wisdom,  whereby  a 
man  peroeiveth  heavenly  secrets.' 
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claim  to  have  them  with  most  intensity  have  that  temperament  in  its 
most  intense  degree.  Thereby  thej  are  predisposed  natorallj  to  states 
of  extreme  nervoas  exaltation,  which  translate  themselves  into  corres* 
ponding  affections  of  consciousness — into  extreme,  irregular,  and  even 
perverted  sensibilities,  and  into  similar  exaltations  and  perversions  of 
sentiment  and  thought,  before  they  undergo  that  spiritual  new  birth  or 
conversion  by  which  they  enter  into  commanion  with  the  Divine ;  and 
into  sublimated  spates  of  spiritual  ecstasy,  after  they  have  undergone 
the  transformation  from  spiritual  death  into  spiritual  life.  The  long  and 
severe  illness  which  St.  Theresa  had  at  the  beginning  of  her  religious 
career,  when  her  body  was  contorted  into  a  helpless  bundle  of  pains  and 
spasms,  may  have  been  a  tremendous  commotion  of  the  nerves  antece- 
dent to  or  accompanying  the  opening  of  supernatural  vision  in  her  ;  but 
it  certainly  was  exactly  such  a  commotion  of  nerves  in  a  neurotic 
temperament  at  a  particulai*ly  susceptible  period  of  life  as  is  frequently 
met  with  and  dealt  with  in  young  women  by  physicians  at  the  present 
day,  without  being  followed  by  the  opening  of  supernatural  vision  in 
the  patient.  Is  the  neurotic  temperament  of  the  physician's  classifica- 
tion, then,  identical  with  the  spiritually  disposed  temperament  of  the 
theologian's  classification  P  And  is  the  ultra-physiological  or  positively 
pathological  outcome  of  it  in  ecstatic  function  no  more  spiritual  and  no 
less  material  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other  P  "  * 

^*  It  will  suffice  here  merely  to  refer  to  the  varieties  of  these  remark- 
able seisures — ecstatic,  cataleptic,  hysteric,  hystero-epileptic,  and,  when 
induced  artificially,  hypnotic,  or  mesmeric — without  going  into  parti- 
culars. They  will  be  found  described  at  length  in  their  proper  places  in 
medical  treatises  on  nervous  and  mental  pathology.  Their  general 
features  are  faint,  incomplete,  or  almost  extinguished  consciousness  of 
surroundings ;  absorption  of  mind  in  some  strain  of  purely  internal 
activity,  with  corresponding  strain  of  vague  delirious  feeling ;  insuscep- 
tibility, partial  or  complete,  to  external  impressions ;  more  or  less 
complete  abeyance  of  movement,  the  muscles  of  the  body  or  of  a  part 
of  it  being  relaxed,  or  in  rigid  contraction,  or  in  conyulaions  ;  aocel- 
eration  in  many  cases,  but  in  some  cases  marked  lowering  of  the 
organic  functions  of  respiration  and  circulation,  which  in  extreme  cases 
are  almost  suspended.  For  the  time  being  there  is  a  withdrawal  of 
the  individual,  entirely,  as  a  conscious  and  in  large  measure  as  an 
active  living  element  of  nature,  from  his  external  life  of  relation  ;  be 
is,  as  it  were,  detached  from  and  dead  to  the  world — whether  he  is  in 
the  body  or  out  of  the  body  he  knows  not ;  hot  he  is  not  dead  wholly, 
seeing  that  his  organic  functions  go  on  at  a  lowered  rate  of  activity, 
and  that  his  consciousness  is  absorbed  in  a  purely  internal  strain  of 
activity — in  a  special  ecstasy.*'* 

Onr  learned  friends,  the  Doctors,  have  a  special  habit  of  attributing 
these  phenomena     to    some  disease  or  other.      They   might  as  well 

*  Pages  312-314 :  Maadsley  on  *'  Physioal  Basis  ;of  Bcstatio  Intuition." 
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Bpecolate  od  wbai  kind  of  disease  is  birth,  what  kind  of  disease  ih 
man's  hankering  after  worldly  riches  and  tinsel  glories,  what  kind  of 
disease  it  was  that  made  Christ  proolaim  himself  as  G-od  innsrnate  on 
earth,  what  kind  of  diseitse  is  resnrreotion,  <fcc.  ! ! 

That  nerves  are  somehow  related  to  all  ecsfatic  and  inspirational 
states,  and  that  snoh  states,  if  they  are  above  and  beyond  the  nerves, 
are  yet  first  led  np  to  by  means  of  nerves,  is  a  fact  that  is  common 
to  scientistj*  as. well  as  oocnltists,  inclading  the  Indian  gymno8ophish<3, 
already  noticed.  Taking  one  passage  from  an  ocoaltist's  book,  this 
position  is  corroborated,  and  further,  the  passage  shows  where  the 
scientist  whose  range  of  investigation  is  limited,  errs  :-^ 

Question.     *'  Yon  have,  then,  seen   an   astral  body  p  '' 

Answer.  (Mrs.  Annie  Besant).  '*  Yes  ;  I  have  seen  my  own,  among 
others.  The  astral  world  snrroands  us  on  every  side,  and  we  very  easily 
contact  it/' 

Q.  ''  Can  yon  convince  any  one  eUe  that  it  was  an  objective  and 
not  a  snbjecttve  impression  ?  " 

A.  **  I  have  seen  astral  appearances  when  in  company  with  others, 
and  those  others  have  also  seen  them,  bnt  I  do  not  see  how  I  oonld 
convince  people  who  were  rot  there  of  their  objective  nature  if  those 
people  were  determined  not  to  believe  in  anything  that  was  not  of 
solid  physical  matter.  I  can  give  my  own  testimony,  and  the  tjestimony 
of  others,  but  I  might  none  the  less  be  in  the  condition  of  the  traveller 
who  coald  not  convince  the  Indian  prince  that  water  could  become  so 
solid  that  men  could  walk  on  it.  To  some  people  everything  is  halln- 
ciaation  which  does  not  square  with  their  own  limited  experience." 

Q.  '*  Have  yon  ever  been  convinced  that  some  one  else  saw  such 
A  thing?  " 

A.  **  Frequently.  I  have  one  friend  who  very  readily  sees  astral  forms 
when  she  is  at  all  nervously  overstrained.  You  know  that  as  you  stretch 
a  string  it  yields  a  higher  note,  vibrating  in  shorter  and  more  rapid 
waves  as  the  tension  increa<tes.  So,  as  the  nervous  system  is  thrown 
into  a  stat-e  of  greater  tension  than  in  its  normal  and  healthy  state,  it 
vibrates  to  the  short<5r  and  more  rapid  waves  of  the  astral  light.  There 
i*^  another  reason  why  depletion  of  nervous  energy  tends  to  *  visions.' 
As  was  said  hefoiv,  every  nervous  molecule  has  its  envelope  of  ethereal 
or  Hstnil  matter ;  if  the  physical  nervons  molecole  is  partly  emptied 
nf  its  vitality,  \t  is  more  nt  thi»  moroy.  so  t<i  say,  of  the  vibrations  of  its 
astral  envelope,  and  its  own  vibrations  being  feeble,  the  vibrations  of 
the  other  make  themselves  more  strongly  felt.  This  is  why  very  robust 
animal  vigour  conflicts  with  astral  vision.  If  you  want  to  cat<;h  a  deli< 
cato  sound,  loud  sounds  mnst  be  stilled.  You  are  aware,  I  suppose,  that 
an  antral  form  is  often  mistaken  for  a  phy.^ical  form,  until  some  incon- 
|»mity  reveals  the  hlnnder  ?  Thus,  a  member  of  the  Blavatsk}*  Ijodge 
in  London  one  day  saw  an  Indian  seated  on  the  sofa  ;  the  sight   was  a 

*  H.  Mandsley,  v.n.,  on  "  Nataral  caoseB  and  Sapemataral  Seemings," 
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very  usual  one  and  did  not  attract  his  special  notice  until  anotfaer 
visitor  sat  down  plump  in  the  Jap  of  the  Indian,  who  promptly 
disappeared,  followed  by  a  startled  'oh  ! '  from  the  member  who  had 
not  distinguished  his  unsubstantial  character."* 

Though  the  above  extract  has  no  direct  reference  to  ecstatic  states 
or  inspiration,  it  yet  gives  us  facts  to  show  that  nervous  changes 
necessarily  occur,  which  is  the  physical  basis  for  all  extraordinary 
mental  manifestations  ;  and  also  the  reason  for  incredulity  of  men  iti 
general  as  regards  super-physical  facts,  because  they  are  utter  strangers 
to  such  experiences. 

The  existence  of  the  astml  body,  its  separability,  the  soul  travelling  in 
it  in  full  consciousness  to  the  astral,  the  devanhanic  and  nir^anio  planes, 
are  facts  intuitionally  believed  in  by  tlie  Indians,  for  to  Indians  are 
fi^miliar  the  anecdotes  related  in  their  Puiinas  of  theit*  Aishis  travelling 
to  various  worlds  beyond  the  earth,  and  returning  to  earth  with  know- 
ledge gained  there — Arjuna,  for  instance,  going  to  Indra*s  heaven,  and 
N&rada  being  spoken  of  as  the  three- world  traveller,  ttc,  &c. — but  in 
modern  days,  all  explorations  in  astral  bodies,  to  astral  and  devachanic 
worlds,  seem  to  be  peculiarly  the  gift  of  the  few  London  Lodge  Theo- 
sophical  Society  members.f  Why  the  Mah&tma&  are  so  partial  to  but  a 
very  few  European  members  only  and  never  care  to  appear  even  once 
to  the  oldest  Indian  Theosophists,  who  can  trace  their  descent  to  the  Holj 
Rishis  of  the  Vedas,  is  a  problem  which  has  been  exercising  our  in. 
gennity  to  solve.  Probably  this  is  a  hard  enigma  to  thousands  of  onr 
brethi^n.  The  only  explanation  wc  can  find  as  to  the  cause  for  meriting 
n  on -recognition  from  our  own  Rishis  mast  be  our  own  degeneration  : 
and  we  are,  spiritually  and  morally,  probably  at  the  zero  point  when 
compared  with  the  three  or  four  Englishmen  in  the  London  Lodge 
who  are  favoured  by  the  Mahatraas. 

All  the  great  religions  of  the  world  insist  on  the  moral  and  spiritual 
development  of  man,  and  lay  little  stress  on  psychic  developments  such 
as  that  which  Yoga-practice  is  said  to  bestow.  The  reason  is  two-fold. 
It  may  be  dangerous,  and  powers  acquired  in  the  phj'sical  body  seem  to 
vanish  with  the  death  of  the  physical  body.  ''  You  will  readily  under- 
stand," says  Mrs.  Annie  Besaut,  *'how  easily  mischief  may  be  done  to 
unfit  men  who  try  to  artificially  bring  about  this  sta$re  (gaining  siddhis 
or  psychic  powers)  before  they  are  spiritually  developed,  before  the  time 
wben  they  should  reach  it  in  orderly  evolution.  *  *  *  *.  And  so 
people — ignorantly  taking  up  this  practice,  with  the  object  of  forcing 
their  psychical  development  before  their  mental  and  moral  development 
has  fitted  them  to  do  it  with  safety— very  often  bring  about  rcsulfs 
indeed,  but  results  which  work  for  evil  and  not  for  good.  They  often 
ruin  their  physical  health,  they  often  lose  their  mental  balance,  they 
often  injure  their  intellectual  faculties,  because  they  are  trying  to  pluck 
the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  life  before  it  is  ripe  for  the  plucking  ;  because 

*  ^  Aimie  Besnnt  on  Theosopby,"  pp.  19-20.        f  A  great  mistake.— i^dtVor. 
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with  liauds  oucleao  aud  senses  nnpniified  thejr  try  to  penetrate  into  the 
Holy  of  Holies.  Within  that  fane  the  atmosphere  is  suck  that  nothing 
unclean  can  live  in  it ;  its  vibrations  are  so  powerful,  that  they  break  in 
pieces  everything  which  is  tnned  foa  lower  key ;  they  shiver  all  that  is 
impure,  all  that  is  not  able  to  adapt  itself  to  that  subtle  and  tremendous 
motion.*  " 

Secondly,  pnre  physiological  currents  set  ap  from  the  L!61adbara 
(sacral  plexus)  may  confer  powei^,  but  f  hey  must  cease  with  the  bi*eaking 
up  of  the  organism  by  disease  or  at  death.  But  such  is  not  the  case 
with  the  intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  cultivation,  for  they  are  the 
permanent  possessions  of  the  soul,  and  therefore  endure  and  follow  the 
soul  on  its  long  pilgrimage,  serving  it  to  better  and  better  advantage, 
in  its  sojonrnings  or  repeated  births  in  physical  environments  on  earth 
or  elsewhera. 

Those  then  who  have  perhaps  been  trying  for  years  to  realiase  some 
kiud  of  supernatural  |x>wer  in  themselves,  might  well  find  comfort  that 
iu  not  having  succeeded  in  developing  such  power  there  is  nothing  lost, 
except  perhaps  health,  worldly  luxury  and  peace  of  mind,  which  however 
are  valuable  things  for  spiritual  life.  The  best  thing  for  them  to  do  is 
to  lead  a  strictly  religious  life,  which  means  a  moral  and  spiritual  life. 
And  this  must  eventually  lead  to  self-illumination,  orthennfoldment  of 
the  spirit  in  man,  which  unlocks  the  door  of  universal  knowledge.  This 
is  the  knowledge  that  is  referred  to  iu  ^erse  16,  Book  Y.  of  Sri  Bhaga- 
vad  Gtta,  knowledge,  the  light  of  which,  like  the  sun,  dispelling  dark* 
oess,  drives  away  all  ignorance, 

Ho  advises  Patau jali  himself,  the  author  of  the  Yoga  system.  After 
an  elaborate  exposition  of  the  eight*fold  oonstitntion  of  Toga,  vu,^ 
yama,  niyama,  dmna,  prdndydma^  pratydhdna,  dhdrand^  dhydna  and 
mmddhi,  and  after  explaining  bow  by  the  united  effort  comprised  of 
dkdrana,  dhydtM  aud  mmddhi,  many  powers  can  be  aeqnired  (read 
Sutras  5  to  37,  Book  III.),  Sutra  :38.  explains  how  these  powers  are 
obstaclea  to  the  procurement  of  soul- vision  ;  and  that  therefore  to  him 
who  is  wending  his  way  towards  realising  bis  own  soul,  which  is  his 
highest  goal,  all  powers  conferced  by  psychic  development  in  the 
body,  must  be  regarded  as  most  trivial.f . 

If  in  the  course  of  leading  a  spiritual  life,  powers  come  unsolicited, 
as  in  the  case  of  saints ;  let  them,  but  powers  should  never  be  hungered 
after  before  one  is  spiritually  pure  and  competent.  Let  us  now  read  a 
page  from  (Laghn)  Yoga  Vasishta,  Engl,  tr.,  pp.  216--217  : 

•  "  Path  of  DiscipleBhip/'  pp.  8990.  ' 

t  Says  Swami  Vivekannnda  in  "  Raja  Yopn/Yp.  197>19-8)  :-*'  When  he  has  f?ot  tliat 
diBcriminatkm  be  gets  the  Praiibha,  the  light  of  flnpreme  genius.  These  powers, 
however,  are  obstmctiona  to  the  attainment  of  the  highest  goal,  the  knowledge  of  the 
pure  self,  and  freedom  ;  these  are,  as  it  were,  to  be  met  in  the  way,  and,  if  the 
yogi  rejects  them,  he  attahis  the  highvoi.  If  ho  Is  tempt od  to  acquire  iUci^o.  hiu 
farther  progress  is  barred?'  (Vide  page  43  on  pnUihhd  :  Fart  II.  of  Leclafes  on  In* 
ipiratioD,  &c.). 
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*'  After  Vasishtba  bad  delivered  hiniKelf  oC  what  is  contaiued  in  the 
last  cbapter,  lUgfaava  addrefsed  bim  thns  :  '  How  is  it  we  do  uot  find 
in  a  Jivanmukta's  body  such  bibber  physical  powers  as  walking  ibe 
sky,  etc.,  displayed  P  '  To  wbicb  Vasisbtba  was  graciously  pleased  to 
reply  tbas  :  *Tbose  who  not  baviug  fall  Jnana  are  sabject  to  bondage 
in  tbis  world,  develop  tbose  powers  tbrougb  medicines,  mantras,  actions, 
time  or  skill ;  but  these  siddbis  do  uot  pertain  legitimately  to  a  true 
Jnani.  The  latter  will  ever  be  engaged  in  the  reality  of  atmic  vision. 
The  Jnanis  will  ever  try  to  rest  in  Jn&iins  (A'tma)  ibruugb  Jnuua 
(spiritual  wisdom),  but  will  never  run  after  the  desires  of  levitating  iu 
the  4kasa,  <&c.'  All  the  betemgcucities  of  worldly  objects  ai'e  nothing 
but  mdya.  Tbose  victors  who  have  trampled  maya  will  never  sink  into 
it  agaiD.  If  J ndnis  will  long  after  tb em,  then  no  doubt  siddbis  will 
arise  through  the  above-mentioned  means.  Medicines,  mantras,  &c., 
will  but  confer  on  one  siddbis,  but  never  the  beneficent  Moksba.  If  a 
desire  wells  np  in  one  for  attaining  a  siddbi  then  with  proper  efforts 
it  will  be  developed  in  bim,  but  desires  of  siddbis  wbicb  do  but  tend 
to  bondage  will  not  anse  in  the  hearts  of  Jnduis.  With  the  extinction 
of  all  desires,  A'tma-Jndna  without  any  disconcertation  will  dawn  in 
one ;  but  tbosc  who  are  sunk  in  siddbis  wbicb  genei*ate  desires  will  not 
attain  Atma*'* 

"Have  we  any  ideas  independent  of  experience  ?  "  Experience  is 
a  word  wbicb  itself  first  required  a  definition.  Tbose  wbo  use  the  ex* 
pression  understand  by  experience  only  sense-experience,  or  experience 
garnered  by  the  senses  and  translated  into  ideas.  Tbis  is  Baconic,  bnt 
all  the  time  a  most  important  fact  escapes  the  attention  of  the  ex- 
perimental philosopher,  m.,  that  no  ontwai-d  impressions  would  be 
effective,  and  no  senses  would  perform  their  functions,  if  the  latter 
were  not  under  the  direction  of  an  inner  spiritual  intelligence.  We  are 
ordnarily  aware  of  the  phenomenon  of  absent-mindedness,  which  means 
that  when  the  mind  is  fixed  in  contemplation  on  a  certaiii  subject,  tbe 
senses  do  receive  external  impressions,  but  ther^  is  no  mind  in  the 
sensfis- to  'perform  tbe  work  of  translation  into  ideas.  So  then  to  tbe 
question,  *  have  we  any  ideas  independent  of  experience  '  our  answer 
is  ^  yes.^  It  was  to  find  this  answer  that*  the  questions  of  innate  ideas 
intuition,  inspiration,  ecstasis,  were  taken  up  and  examined  from  many 
stand-points.      ^r  . 

Sense-experience — ^what  is  it  ?  It  is  never  a  stable  thing.  It 
varies  from  day  to  day  as  more  facts  gather,  and  as  more  and  more  of 
nature's  secrets  are  unravelled.  Is  human  expenence  a  fixed  quantity, 
as  David  Hume  presumes  in  his  ^'  Essay  on  tbe  Miracles  "  F  And  David 
Hume  refuses  to  credit  miracles,  because  it  is  contrary  to  human  experi- 
ence. But  what  is  human  expeiience  f  Is  it  only  that  which  is  com- 
pi-esaed  in  David  Hume's  knowledge,  and  that  wbicb  was  known 
only  up  to  bis  day  ?  What  would  be  have  said  if  some  one  had  told  him 
that  human  experience  would  now  be  such  as  that  of  hearing  the  roar 
of  the  Niagara  falls,  ;five  bundz^ed  miles  away  in  New  York,  ffacb  as 
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that  of  seeing  thix}ugli  buai-ds  and  men  by  means  of  tLo  Rcoutgeu  rays, 
aud  taking"  photographs  of  a  man's  bones,  and  the  money  in  his  pockets  ; 
sucb  as  thnt  of  hearing   the  voices  of  oar  friends  living   thousands  of 
miles    away  ;    and  of  being  able  to  boil  the  baby's  milk  by  toQching  a 
batton  ?     Aud  then    ha  man   expenence  is  varied,   according    to  time, 
place,    and   circumstances.     From   sense    to    reason     is   a  change   of 
ciitsamstance,  aud  from  reason  to  intaition  is  a  change  of  circnmstance. 
The  mind  which  basics  itself  in  the  world  is  different   fi'om  the  mind 
which   is   intnitive.     Introspection  is  a  different  citcunistitnce  from  that 
of  asiDg  energies  outwardly.     To  be  able  to  see  the  inner  woi'ldi  one  must 
shut  the  soul's  windows  which  look  out  on  the  world.    It  is  only  for  the 
Sany^si,  the  world-weary,  that   the  world  of  the  soul  unfolds.     Swami 
Vivekananda  tells  us  in  his  experiences  of   Europe  and  America  that 
*'  England  and  France  are  more  prepared  for  Sanyds  than   America,'' 
for  England  and  France  have  grown  world-weary.     **  The  people  have 
had  enough  of  worldly  enjoyments,  and  there  is  already  to  be  noticed, 
especially  amongst  the  leisured  classes  as   well   as  amongst  the  best 
intellects  of  the  country,  a  feeling  of  unrest,  of   world- wearinesst  which 
looks  about  for  something  more  positive, .  more  substantial,    something 
better,  in  fact,  than  what  the  world  can  give  us."      *****  They 
are  beginning  to  feel  that  a  Sanydd — one  who  has  renounced  the  world, 
a  man  who  has  conquered  the  flesh,  who   is  every  morning  of    his  life 
exercising  control  over  the   passions — the  man  who  can   spurn   away 
wealth,  beauty  and  honor — the  things  that  have  made  the  world  intoxi- 
cated—such a  man  most  possess  a  Herculean  strength    of  mind*     The 
decision,  resistance,  the  fixedness  of  purpose  and   tenacity  of  pursuit 
which  are  developed  in  the  Banydst  by  a  long  course  of  spiritual  dis- 
cipline must,  they  are  beginning  to  think,   be  competent  to  bring  at 
least  within  a  measurable  distance  the  solution  of  the  great  problems, 
in  which  all   humanity   is    interested,  and   which   have  been  hitherto 
prononnced  *  insoluble '  by  themselves,  and  other  '  giants '  of  the  WesL" 

It  is  evident  from  the  above  and  all  that  has  been  written,  that  the 
mind  has  to  he  disciplined  to  look  inwards,  and  to  abstraot  itself  from  the 
senses.  So  long  as  the  mind  is  a  slave  to  the  senses,  no  other  knowledge 
comes  to  it  than  what  the  senses  bring  from  the  objective  world. 

Then  again,  is  God  a  matter  of  ordinary  human  experienced.  Is 
sonl  demonsirable,  experimentally  ?  And  then  there  are  so  many  curious 
experiences  of  various  kinds  in  the  world,  and  so  many  world-concep- 
tions, such  for  example,  as  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  hopes  fbr 
an  infinite  life  beyond,  which  the  human  breast  cherishes.  How 
is  it  possible  to  bring  them  all  at  once  under  the  restricted  sense  of 
Humes's  *  human  experience  ?*  The  existence  of  God,  again,  is  no  sense* 
knowledge  ;  in  other  words  it  is  not  a  fact  of  *  human  (sense)  experience.' 
And  yet,  how  to  account  for  such  a  belief  ?  It  is  a  belief  which  no 
amount  of  intellectual  subtlety,  and  forensic  legerdemain  can  displace 
from  the  throne  which  it  occupies  in  men's  hearts.  And  yet  this  belief 
is  knowlerlge  to  man,  though  not  sense  knowledge.    We  have  as  s'otJfoefl 
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of  knowledge,  uofc  only  (lie  senses*  bnt  Uie  infellecfc  and  the  iuiuitious 
of  the  heart.  If  tlie  only  80Qi*ce  of  knowledge  were  the  senses, 
then  oil  ^hat  are  all  the  wor1d*8  religious  founded  ?  Ob  sense-know- 
ledge ?  No.  It  18  on  something  else.  As  I  first  said,  (rod  is  not  a  fact 
of  our  sense-experience.  ^'  We  cannot  ^  sense  *  God,"  says  Sw&tni  Viveka- 
iiunda,  in  his  lectures  in  America  on  JMna  yooa*  'Nobody  has  seen 
God  "with  his  eyes  or  ever  will  see;  nobody  has  God  in  his  conscious- 
ness. I  am  not  conscioa;^  of  God,  nor  you,  nor  anybod}'.  Where  is  God  ? 
Where  is  the  field  of  religion  ?  It  is  beyond  the  senses,  beyond  consci- 
ousness. Consciousness  is  only  one  of  the  many  planes  in  which,  wo 
work,  and  you  will  have  to  transcend  the  field  of  consciousness,  to  go 
beyond  the  senses,  approach  nearer  and  nearer  to  your  own  centre,  and 
as  you  do  that,  yon  will  approach  nearer  and  nearer  to  God,  What  is 
the  proof  of  God  ?  Direct  perception,  prcUyaksham,  just  as  there  is  proof  of 
this  wall.  I  perceive  it.  God,  has  been  perceived  that  way  hj'  thoofiands 
before  and  will  be  perceived  by  all  who  ^want  to  perceive  Him-  But 
this  perception  is  no  sense*perception  at  all ;  it  is  super-sensiioos, 
super-conscious,  and  all  this  training  is  needed  to  take  us  off  from  the 
senses.  This  body,  as  it  were,  by  means  of  all  sorts  of  pas<«  work  and 
bondage,  is  being  dragged  downwards;  this  preparation  and  disci- 
pline will  make  it  pure  and  bright.  Bondages  will  fall  off  by  them- 
selves) and  we  will  be  bueyed  up  beyond  this  plane  of  sense- perception 
to  which  we  ai*e  tied  down,  and  then  we  will  see,  and  hear,  and  feel 
things  which  men  in  the  ordinary  state  neither  feel,  nor  see,  nor  hear. 
Then  we  will  speak  the  language  as  it  were,  of  madmen  ;  and  the 
world  will  not  understand  us,  because  they  do  not  know  anything  but 
the  senses.  This  religion  is  entirely  transcendental.  Every  being 
that  is  in  the  universe  has  the  potentiality  of  transcending  the  senses, 
even  the  little,  worm  will  one  day  transcend  the  senses  and  reach 
unto  God." 

In  his  '*  RHJa  Yoga'*  ngaiii  the  Swami,  in  order  to  explain  Samiuihi 
or  super^seusuous  consciousness,  tells  us  : — **  The  field  of  reason,  or  of 
the  conscious  workings  of  the  niind,  is  narrow  and  limited*  There  is  a 
little  circle  within  which  human  reason  will  have  to  paove.  It  cannot 
go  beyond  it.  Every,  attempt  to  go  beyond  is  impossible,  yet  it  is 
beyond  this  circle  of  reason  that  lies  all  that  humanity  holds  most  dear. 
All  these  questions,  whether  there  is  an  immortal  soul,  whether  there 
is  a  God,  whether  t)iere  is  any  supreme  intelligence  guiding  this  uni- 
verse, are  beyond  the  field  of  reason*  Reason  can  never  answer  these 
questions.  What  does  reason  say  P  It  says,  '  1  am  agnostic ;  I  do  not 
know  either  yea  or  nay.*  Yet  these  questions  are  so  important  to  ur. 
Witliout  a  proper  answer  to  them,  human  life  will  be  impossible. 
All  our  ethical  theories,  all  our  moral  attitudes,  all  that  is  good  and 
great  in  human  nature,  has  been  moulded  upon  answers  that  have  come 
from  beyond  that  circle.  It  is  very  important,  therefore,  that  we 
should  have  answers  to  these  questions  ;  without  such  answers  hnmau 
life  'Will  be  impossible.    If  life  is  only  a  little  five   minutes  thing,  if 
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the  Dni verse  is  only  a  *  fortaitons  combination  of  atoms/  then  why 
shoald  I  do  good  to  anotlier  P  Why  should  there  be  mercy,  justice  or 
fellow-feeling  ? 

•  •  •  Whence  come  ttll  these  trvths  about  human  life,  about 
morality,  about  the  immortal  soul,  about  God,  about  love  and  sympaiJiy, 
about  being  good,  and,  above  all,  about  being  unselfish  P 

All  ethics,  all  human  action,  and  all  human  thought,  hang  np(*n 
xh\n  one  idea  of  unselfishness ;  the  whole  idea  of  human  life  can  be  put 
in  that  one  word,  unselfishness/*     *     *     * 

*•  What  is  the  answer  P  The  utilitarian  can  never  give  it.  The 
answer  is  that  this  world  is  one  dmp  in  an  infinite  ocean,  one  link  in  nn 
infinite  chain.  Where  did  tliose  that  preached  nnselfishress,  and 
taught  it  to  the  human  race,  get  this  idea  ?  We  know  it  is  not  instinc- 
tive ;  the  animals  which  have  instinct  do  not-  know  it.  Neither  is  it 
resRon ;  reason  does  not  know  anything  about  these  ideas.  Whence 
then  did  they  come  P  *  *' 

Whence  did  they  come?  They  came  from  beyond.  They  were 
inspired,  as  all  the  great  teachers  of  religion  declai*ed.  You  may  easily 
gather  fixsm  the  Swami's  sayings  that  he  means  the  intuitional  or 
inspii*ational  knowledge  which  he  whose  heart  is  pure  will  receive,  a 
knowledge  as  good  and  true  and  reliable  as  the  sense- krow ledge  or 
sense-experience.  And  all  religions  lay  down  a  code  of  etliics  to 
effect  purification  of  the  heart,  and  then  that  heart  sees  God,  as 
sorely  as  our  sense  of  sight  cognizes  the  wall  opposite. 

America,  according  to  Swami  Vivekananda  is  not  yet  much  world- 
weary,  and  yet  an  American,  Dr.  Tnrnbuli,  Ph.  D.,  addressed  a  meeting 
in  January  1897,  in  the  Kombulia  Tala  Heading  Room,  Calcntta,  as 
follows,  showing  that  even  America  is  turning  ascetic.  Ascetic  life, 
hermit  life,  monastic  life,  &c.,  are  specially  suited  for  intuitional  edu- 
cation. This  was  the  life  that  all  RiMhis,  saints  and  sages  led.  For  a 
worldly  man,  therefore,  to  pronounce  judgment  on  knowledge  which 
these  men  derive,  is  prepoaterons. 

Dr.  Turn  bull  says  :— 

'^  We  have  looked  to  the  East  for  light  and  guidance  in  the  past 
and  again  we  look  for  light  and  wisdom  and  understanding  in  the 
fatore.  1  wish  to  emphasize  one  point — a  point  which  has  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  Western  psychologists.  If  we  wish  to  evolve  truths, 
then  we  must  look  both  inwardly  and  outwardly — in  us  and  out  of  us. 
We  know  that  the  mind  acts  in  two  directions,  and  when  we  wish  (a 
truth  to  discern)  we  mast  look  outwardly,  and  at  the  same  time  learn 
to  look  inwardly'.  Intellect  and  Intuition — these  two  modes  work 
together,  as  is  better  understood  in  India/' 

A,  GOVINDACHABLC. 

•  {To  be  concluded.) 


»  •'  Raja  Yoga,*'  pp.  76-77.78,  by  SwAmi  Vivekftnanda. 
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TRUE  POVERTY. 

THE  saving  of  Jesus,  ^*  Blessed  are  the  poor/*  is  quoted  somefimeg  by 
unbeliererg  to  prove  his  narrow  and  anarchist  tendencies.  We  are 
asked  whetlior  a  large-minded  man  (to  sny  nothing  of  a  God)  would 
have  condemned  the  rich  merely  for  being  rich  iiTCxpective  of  their  good 
or  bad  qualities  or  conduct.  Christ's  condemnation  of  the  rich  and 
glorification  of  the  poor  seems  unreasonable  to  ns  because  every  one  now 
acknowledges  that  there  are  numbers  of  poor  men  who  are  scoundrels, 
and  a  few  rich  men  who  are  saiut-like  ;  and  this  is  not  a  case  in  which 
*'  exceptions  prove  the  rule** — mistakes  are  no  proof  of  accuracy. 

•*  Blessed  are  the  poor,*'  is  an  extremely  "  hard  saying  '*  for  a  people 
whose  chief  ambiiion  and  constant  endeavour  is  to  get  rich  ;  and  many 
attempts  are  made  by  Christians  to  ease  their  consciences  by  explaininor 
it  away.  Two  of  these  attempted  explanations  are  frequently  qnot^d  ; 
the  first  is  that  it  is  not  the  actnal  possession  of  riches  that  is  a  bad 
thing,  but  the  fact  that  the  heart  becomes  shrivelled  up  daring  the 
process  of  acquiring  wealth.  However  well-intentioned  a  man  may  be, 
he  cannot  accnmniate  riches  without  depriving  some  other  people  of 
their  proportionate  share  of  good  things  ;  and  not  only  can  a  man  make 
himself  rich  in  no  other  WAy  than  by,  more  or  less  literally,  enslaving 
or  bleeding  his  neighbours,  but  he  also  cannot  possibly,  while  be  is  thus 
getting  rich,  preserve  his  moral  purity  ;  for,  in  his  greed  for  wealth,  he 
gradually  becomes  indifferent  to  every  consideration  of  generosity,  of 
fairness,  of  sympathy,  or  even  of  the  public  good. 

The  other  explanation  is  that  Jesns  meant  to  say  that,  as  poverfy 
brings  tribulation  of  all  Forts,  and  tribulations  are  good  for  the  soul, 
the  poor  man  shonld  count  his  poverty  a  blessing;  that,  moreover,  as 
riches  bring  temptations  which  few  men  can  ref^ist — temptations  to 
forget  higher  matters,  and  to  do  sinful  things — he  must  consider  him- 
self blessed  who  is  saved  by  poverty  from  that  liability  to  in*eligion  or 
sin.  Ingenious  as  they  may  be,  neither  of  these  interpretations  of  the 
words  of  Jesus  is  admissible  to-day  ;  for  true  as  they  undoubtedly  are 
as  far  as  tlioy  go,  there  are  other  and  further  considerations  to  be  taken 
into  account,  which  more  than  outweigh  them. 

It  is  now  known  that  real  poverty  is  a  most  powerful  cause  of 
crime,  the  moat  fruitful  source  of  degeneracy,  and  the  mother  of  selfish- 
ness, cruelly,  improvidence,  and  many  other  vices  ;  and  that  wealth, 
or  ease  of  circumstances,  is  the  first  step  towards  individual  and 
national  progress  in  Science,  Art  and  Philosophy  ;  that,  in  fact,  it  is 
the  condition  precedent  of  every  thing  that  raises  the  civilised  man 
above  the  savage,  whose  Etate  is  one  of  extreme  poverty,  but  cert.ainly 
not  of  blessedness.  We  all  know  now,  that  carkinjj  cares  always 
accompany  poverty,   and  that   those  cares  inevitably   to  exclnde 
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hij^h  and  Dohle  ihaughls  from  the  mind,  and  to  make   the  poverfj- 
Rtrioken  nian  a  gUve  and  a  viotim. 

ligeems  tbateither-Jeaus  was  mistaken^  or  that  we  misunderstand 
him^bnthis  ^words  (presaroing  them  to  be  correctly  reported)  are 
perfectly  deinite;  fo  tbo  only  room  for  any  misander^tanding  is  in 
the  meaning  whjoh  he  and  we  respectively  attach  to  the  words  *'  rich'* 
tnd  "  poor."  'These  .words,  however,  are  nnambignoas  in  themselves  ; 
therefore  the  only  possibility  of  a  misonderstanding  lies  \n  a  distinction, 
which  we  possibly  forget  to  make,  between  the  words  **rich"  and 
**poor,"  which  Jesus  employed,  and  their  paronyms,  richness  (or  wealth) 
and  poverty ;  for  we  knaw  that  in  many  instances  an  adjective  and  its 
oorresponding  nonn  do  not  convey  exactly  the  same  meaning,  and  that 
the  ignoring  of  a  distinction  of  that  kind  is  a  fruitful  soarce  of  fallacy 
and  confusion.  Now,  riches,  or  wealth,  has  for  its  essence  use  .and 
enjoyment ;  a  man  who  had  a  valid  title  to  the  exclusive  ownership  of 
the  moon  would  be  no  richer  than  any  one  else,  although  he  would  own 
a  very  large  property.  Use  and  enjoyment  Which  are  not  exclusive, 
when  they  are  guaranteed  by  legal  ena^tmeno,. are  <)alled  "osollactive 
ownership*' ;  and  a  person  may  be  a  pauper  in  r^aod  ta  private  or 
personal  property,  and  jet  be  a  rich  man  thrqogh  ibe.ujSQ  aad  enjoy- 
ment of  wealth  guaranteed  to  him  by  the  share  he  haa  in;a  collective 
ownership — his  "  undivided  share  '*  of  the  whole.* 

That 'this  is  no  playing  with  words,,  hut  a  very  real  and  vital 
fact,  is  proved  by  the  status,  and  by  the  practical  experience,  of 
Tnembers  of  brotherhoods  that  own  their  property  collectively,  many 
nf  which  brotherhoods  are  very  wealthy.  The  religious  brotherhoods 
are  conspicuous  instances  ia  point.  The  •members  of  those  '  brother- 
hoods aro  pledged  to  poverty— vowed  to  perpetual  poverty ;  none  of 
them  owns  anything  but  the  clothes  that  he  stands  in  ;  yet  they  want 
fur  nothing,  for  eac)  I  brother  has  the  use  of 'the  whole  wealth  of  the 
brotherhood;  as  individuals  they  are  wretchedly  poor,  but  as 
fiactional  units  in  the  collective  person,  the  brotherhood,  they  are 
richer,  in  all  the  things  they  need,  than  a  life»time  spent  in  theaccn- 
molation  of  private  riches  could  make  them.  We  must  remember,  too, 
that  Je8n.s  himself,  may  have  had  this  experience ;  for  he  is,  with 
some  probability,  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the  lilasanes,  a  brother- 
hood which,  though  far  from  being  collectively  rich,  held  everything  in 
common,  and  owned  enough  to  .snre  the  brothers  from  being  obliged 
to  **  take  thought  for  the  morrow.'* 

We  see  therefore,  that  what  we  understand  by  "  suffering  from 
poverty,"  is  a  very  different  thing  from  ^*  being  poor,*'  in  the  sense  of 
not  possessing  private  pix>perty  ;  and  that  a  man  can  be  to  the  last 
degree  '*  poor,'*  while  possessing  wealth  as  a  member  of  a  brotherhood. 
It  is  doubtful,  indeed,  whether  thero  are  any  poor  men  in  the  world  at 
present,  in  the  latter  sense,  outside  of  the  religious  brotherhoods. 
There  are  rich  men,  and  would-be  rich  men,  but  there  are  none  that 
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are  oontenied  wifch  their  poverty,  and  who  woiild  remain  poor  if  thej 
had  the  chance  of  becoming  rich — none  who  are  "  poor  in  spirit-" 
A  poor  man  who  sees  no  chance  of  ever  growing  rich,  sometimes  saja 
and  even  believes  that  he  is  contented  with  his  lot;  bat  this  is  only 
making  the  best  of  a  bnd  bargain — the  grapes  are  sonr,  because  he 
cannot  reach  them.  A  share  in  a  collective  ownership  is  evidently  not 
compatible  with  the  possession  of  private  -  property,  else  the  vows  of 
perpetaal  poverty  which  one  is  called  upon  to  take  on  entering  a  brother- 
hood would  be  meaningless;  bnt  making  poverty  perpetual  implies 
that  the  new  brother  is  contented  with  the  prospect,  and  renounces 
all  wish  to  be  individually  rich,  whatever  opportunities  for  acquiring 
personal  property  may  be  thrown  within  his  reach.  True  poverty  is 
voluntary ;  involuntary  poverty,  the  only  poverty  recognised  by  the 
world  to-day,  is  merely  the  deprivation  of  wealth ;  and  the  man  who 
suffers  from  the  deprivation  of  wealth  is  no  more  a  *'  poor  "  man,  in 
what  seems  to  be  Christ's  meaning,  than  a  person  who  is  obliged  to  ent 
potatoes  because  he  cannot  get  meat,  is  a  vegetarian. 

If  Jesus,  when  he  declared  the   poor  are   blessed,  had  in  his  mind 
not  the  hungry  and  bratalised   proletariat,  driven  by  necessity  to   com- 
pete with  his  fellow  paupers  for  most   work  at  the  least  pay,  and  ready 
•  for  any  violence  or  villainy  ;  but  the  member  of  a  Community,  sworn  to 
poverty,  indeed,  and  debarred  from  personal  aggrandizement,  but  wealthy 
in  the  part  ownership  of   the  common  property,  then  his'  words  are 
not  only  comprehensible,  bat  are  fall  of  wisdom.     Such  a  man  need  not 
scruple  to  "  take  no  thought  for  the  morrow,*'  for  he   is  relieved  from 
the  cares  both   of  riches  and   poverty  ;  his  conscience   is  clear,  for  his 
wealth  deprives  no  other  person  of  his  just  share  ;  and  the  evil  results 
on  chamcter,  of  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  do  not  affect  him,  for  even 
if  he  occupies  his  mind  with  the   getting  of  riches,  it  is  not  for  himself 
alone,  but  for  all  the   members  of  the   community   that  he  thinks  and 
works.     The   "poverty  "  then,  which    corresponds  to  the  word  "  poor '* 
as  Jesus   used  it,  is  not  our   "  poverty  ;  "   it   is   the  voluntary   poverty 
which  results  from   abjuring  private   ownership,   in  favor  of  collective 
possession.     And  that  poverty  is  really  wealth,  just  as  the  riches  of  th(? 
man  who  cannot  use  what  he    possesses  is  real   poverty — because  the 
rule  which    debars  others  from  encroaching  on   what  is  *'  his,"  also  de- 
bars him  from  the  use  of  needed  things  which  are   privately  owned  bj- 
others.     It  is  not  in  human   nature  to   be  content   with  poverty,  when 
poverty  means  privation  and  suffering,  not  only  for  self  but  for  those  one 
loves ;  nor  by  any  possibility,   or  by  any  figure  of  speech,  can  a  pcr.son 
be  called  '*  Blessed"   who  is   in  such   an  unfortunate    position.      Bnt 
when  "  Poverty  "  means  plenty,  and  the  absence  of  care  of  the  morrow 
— as  it  does   when  it  is  a  willing  rcnnnciation  of  private  property,   in 
favour  of  collective  ownership — then   it  is    fnlly   in    accordance  with 
human  nature  to  take  the  vow  of  porpetnnl  poverty,  and  to  call  the  poor 
man  **  Blessed," 
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But  Jesas  did  sometliiug  more  tliau  bless  iiie  pour.  If  he  did  uot 
(juiie  curse  the  ricli,  he  weut  very  near  it.  Sorely  there  must  have 
beeu  uambers  of  rich  men  in  his  day,  as  there  are  in  oars,  who  ai'e  fall 
uf  f^oodaess,  who  delight  in  helping  others,  and  who  hate  to  give  pain; 
and  why  should  he  condemn  such  men  for  happening  to  possess  the 
means  of  accomplishing  their  good  wishes  ?  The  only  answer  is,  that  he 
abased  the  individually  rich  because  they  are  prominent  instances  of 
the  system  of  individual  ownership  which  he  condemned,  and  are 
its  natural  upholders  ;  and  this  system  of  individual  ownership  is  quite 
incompatible  with  Collectivism,  or  with  the  *^  Brotherhood  of  Man " 
which  he  preached.  Jfsus  seems  to  have  felt*  as  some  people  do  even 
now,  that  however  estimable  rich  men  may  be  as  individuals,  still,  as 
owuei-s  of  private  property,  and  a«i  defenders  of  separate  ownership  in 
those  things  which  all  could  enjoy  were  they  possessed  in  common,  rich 
meu  are  in  the  position  of  enemies  of  the  people,  or  even  uf  enemies  of 
the  whole  human  race;  and  he  therefore  seems  to  have  thought  that, 
whatever  their  individual  excellences,  they  are  worthy  of  whole  souled,^ 
condemnation  so  long  as  they  voluntarily  occupy  their  present  position. 

RiCARDus  Con. 


hJdilof^s  fiui^.^Looking  at  this  subject  from  a  broad  view-point,  wc 
can  see  that  the  rich  man  may  be  one  who  is  truly  poor,  in  all  that  con- 
btitutes  real  happiness,  while  the  poor  man  may  be  rich  in  goodness,  wisdom, 
love  iiud  peace.  "  There  is  a  path  thnt  leads  to  wealth,  and  another  path  that 
leads  to  Nirvana,*'  says  Lord  Buddha;  and  Jesus  urged  his  followers  to  set 
their  affections  ''on  things  above,  where  neither  moth  nor  rust  doth  corrupt 
and  where  thieves  do  not  break  through  nor  steal/*  Those  riches  which  are 
wrought  into  the  character,  which  are  incorruptible  and  eternal,  when  tasted 
in  the  philosopher's  scales  outweigh  all  the  gold  of  earth. 

But  Jesus*  words  were,  according  to  the  record :  **  Blessed  are  the  poor 
in  spirit, — ^for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;'*  which  is  quite  different  from 
saying  merely,  '*  Blessed  are  the  }K}or'* — as  our  contributor  puts  it.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  see  that  a  man  may  be  verily  poor,  yet  have  his  affections  iirmly 
tixed  on  things  of  this  world  and  earnestly  long  to  be  rich  ;  he  is  not  poor  in 
«pin^,^but  is  heavily  weighted  by  his  attachment  to  things  of  eartAi.  Another 
man  may  be  equally  poor,  so  far  as  ownership  of  property  is  concerned,  yet 
trnly  rich  in  the  character  and  love  which  is  the  baE.is  of  the  Icingdom  of 
heaven.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  views  of  Jesus  concerning  collective 
ownership  of  property,  it  is  quite  probable  that  He  did  not  in  any  way 
refer  to  material  things  when  uttering  the  words  above  quoted,  but  to  that 
condition '  of  the  humble,  contrite  heart  which  is  sensible  of  its  lack  of 
that  higher  degree  of  meekness,  gentleness,  patience,  brotherly* kindness 
charity  aud  other  virtues,  so  earnestly  longed  for. 
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VIEWS  ON  THOUGHT  AND  MATTER. 
{Go7itinued  from  pi  368.) 

GONSfDBRlNG  efciU  farther  the  influence  of  the  moon,  we  notice  the 
popular  idea'  as  to  the  moon's  rays  caasing  injury  to  the  sight ;  and 
coticerning  this,  an  Auckland  lady  who  happened  to  go  to  sleep  on  theopeu 
deck  of  a  vessel  in  th'e  moonlight,  awoke*  partially  blind  ;  nnd  thereupon 
consulted  a  weii-ktiowil  local  medico  upon  the  subject.  After  e  careful  exa- 
mvnation  li^-  came  to  th^  conclusion  that,  although  the  organic  structure 
of' theeyes  wafe  uninjured,  yet  there  was  an  undoubted  defect  of  vision 
— hbw  pferodntted,  hfe'  could-  not  say.  Upon  this,  she  mentioned  the 
p^esumablid  cattle ;  but'  the  Docti^  thereupon  put  on  a  supercilious 
look;  arfd  reminded  her  that^  **  we  live  in  the  nineteenth  century  " — 
whtdn^ftll  thlEi%  sort  of  so^rstitionti  nonsense  is  no  doubt  safely  at  an 
end !  "  But-in  -tMs  doctors  differ;  for  acdording  to  all  nnilated  para- 
graph in: -my  nofce-book,  it  appears  that  a  short  time  befox'e  his  death, 
the  celebrated  Dr.  Charcot  said  in  one  of  his  lectures  that  semi-scientists 
had  for  more  than  fifty  years  ridiculed  the  idea  that  the  full  moon  was 
a'dangerous  time  for  mad^  people.  *' Better  informed  men,"  said  he, 
"  are  cdming  back  to  that  old-time  notion,  as  the  result  of  increased 
learning  on  th^  subject  of  earth-tides,  similar  to  the  oscillation  of  sea- 
tides." 

As  more  especially  concerning  the  effecis  of  the  moon  upon  the 
mental  faculties,  it  is  said  that  '*  The  moon  -is  the  deity  of  the  mind 
(manas)  but  only  on  the  lower  plane  " — that  is,  the  thought-evolving 
plane  of  the  lower  or  animal  rotnd  ;  for  "  manas  is  dual— /u>»ar  in  the 
lower,  solar  in  it«  upper  portion  .  .  .  that  is  to  say,  it  is  attracted  in 
its  higher  aspect  towards  Baddhi '' — or  soul — "  and  in' its  lower  descends 
into,  and  listens  to  th^^voixse  of  its  animal  soul,  full  of  selflsli  andaensu- 
al'd^ires,"  *  and ''  It  is  th«  moott^  which  is  the  guide  to  the  oocnlt 
side  of  terrtetriai " — or  k^^er— **  nature  .  .  .  ,  and  thrs^truthwas  ever 
evident  to  thVseerH  Rhd  adepts/'t  This  loiirest  aspect'  of  the  moon's 
eQedi  upon  pathblogidal  condilionM,  as  there  se&ms  pldnty  of  evidence 
to  pi^ove,  was  well*knowu  to  the  ancients,:^  and  Paracelsus  had  ti-eated 
extensively  of  it. §  Uis  statement  that  the  moon  is  the  menstruum  fnundi 
agrees  with  the  occult  correspondence  between  that  luminary  and  the 
human  etheric  double  ;  i|  since  she  is  the  vehicle  between  the  celestial 
forces  and  influences  and  the  earth,  just  as  the  doable  is  the  vehicle 
between  the  mind  and  the  body.     Thus  the  moon   is   the  medium    be- 

*  Cf.  8.  I).,  II.,  495,  4J}6  o.  e.,  520,  521  a.  e.  ^ 

t  iS.  D.,  II.,  595  o.  e.,  630  xi.  e.,  cf.  I.,  part  ii. 
tS.D.,II.,  464  0.  e.,  487  n.e. 
§  fiartmann,  op.  cit* 
II  8.  D.,  III.,  452,  table. 
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tweeu  the  cosmic  forces  and  tb^  partb,  as  the  double  is  between  tboHe 
forces  and  the  body ;  and  we  rnay  accoi-dinglj  expect  to  find  the 
places  of  thought  connected  with  the  lower  mind  varying  with 
ber  position  in  the  heavens.  Those  who  will  take  the  trouble  to 
observe  need  not  have  the  slightefit  doubt  as  to  the  fact  that 
the  moon's  motions  do  exercise  a  marked  influence  over  the  preva- 
lence of  a  certain  class  of  thoughts ;  and  that  the  recurrence  of 
similar  phases  may  be  predicted  from  a  knowledge  of  her  future  posi- 
tions ;  and  this  I  have  proved  by  a  long  series  of  consecutive  observa- 
tious  with  'ihronometfer  and  epheraeris.  These  extended  from  December 
1892  to  May  1894,  and  it  was  found  that  in  all  cases,  when  the  aspects 
were  applied  to  the  moon's  place,  there  resulted  either  the  longitude  of 
theascend&nt,  or  the  radical  places  of  certain  planets.  By  this  it  appears 
that  it  mtgfht  be  possible  to  map  out  the  characteristics  of  a  whold 
series  of  ume  8  stray  thoughts  from  day  to  day,  if  not  in  shorter-  divi- 
sions;  bbi  this  vevy  practical  astro-psyohoidgy  id  quite^  unknown  to 
pbysicians  amd  metaphysicians  of  the  orthodox  variety,  thongh-it  miglii, 
if  kno^n  and  accepted,  thtrow  niaeh  ligh^  on  obseu're  mental  problems 
which  are  at  present  a  mystery. 

Let  us  endeavour  to  see  if  there  is  not  some  more  or  less  satisfactory 
reason  assignable  for  this  effect,  in  addition  to  that  abovo  suggested — 
and  perhaps,  also,  one  which  is  as  well  physical  as  mental — possibly  a.v 
much  manifest  as  occult — for  this  effect  of  the  macrooosmic  iuHueuces 
apon  the  mici'ocosmic  mind-emanations,  or  of  the  moon  upon  the 
thoughts,  as  well  as  the  body,  of  man.  As,  then,  all  substance  tends  to 
aggregate  about  a  centre  of  force,  so  does  all  thought-matter  (whether 
it  bis  looked  upon  as  of  an  objective  or  subjective  nature)  tend  to 
form  a  mass  about  its  physical  centre,  the  brain.  Ahd  this  nebulous 
mass  of  finely  divided  ethereal  matter,*  occupying  a  similar  re* 
lation  to  the  body  and  brain  of  man  as  that  which  the  fluidic 
sun'ocrnt^ings'of  our  earth  do  to  it,  so,  as  the  moon  sets  up  periodic 
currt^nts  in  these  latter,  she  may  also  set  up  corresponding  changes 
iu  the  human  etherical  envelope  or  sphere  of  thought-matter,  and  our 
sensations  and 'thoughts  v;ill  be  effected  accordingly.  She  wiirby  her 
aspect*  caase  changes  of  vibration  in  the  aui*a,  which  will  exhibit 
corresponding  [colours ;  f  Atid  these  changes  will  dfffer  for  each  individ- 
ual, as  must  be  evident.  This,  it  is  true,  is  but  analogical  reasoning ; 
bat  occultists  hold  that  man  is  a  world  within  himself,  and  that 'what 
is  true  of  the  greater  world  is  also  tln:fe  of'  the*  Idss — accat*diVig  to'  the 
Hermetic  maxim  that  **as  above,  so  itis  below."  J  However  that  may 
be,  all  mystics  assume  the  existence  of  such  an  aura  or  thought-sphere  • 
which  Paracelsus  refers  to  as  the  sidereal  or  cutral  body,  and  the  receiver 

♦  Many  have  asserted  such  u  sphere  to  exist,   as  Swedenborsr,  *•  True  GfartMi  iVn 
Religion,"  331,   433,   499;   "Arcana   Ccelestia,"  4626,  1606,  7464,  10,180  aiid    «.!« 
"  Xight  side  of  Natalie,"  pp.  132,  263,  258,  362,  363 ;  aiid,  see  the  researches  of  Dr 
Baradac,  Borderland,  April  1896.  ^^* 

t  8.  D.  III.,  p.  479. 

t  Ssniragdine  Tablet  of  Hermes;  in  ThompBon'B  *'  History  of  Chemistry/' 
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or  vehicle  of  the  iutlueuces  transmitted  by  the  moou  and  other  celestial 
orbs  ;  for  he  says  '*  The  essences  in  man's  sidereal  body  are  intimately 
related  to  the  sidereal  essences  of  the  stai's,  and  the  former  attracts  the 
powei*s  of  the  latter  .  •  .  Onr  astral  bodies  are  in  sympathy  with  the 
stars,  and  the  stars  are  in  sympathy  with  oar  astral  bodies,  but  the 
same  is  the  case  with  the  antral  bodies  of  all  other  objects."  *  It  may 
here  be  noted  that  Paracelsus  doea  not  use  the  words  '*  astral  body  ** 
exactly  in  the  Fense  Theosophists  generally  do,  but  as  referring  to  the 
aura  ;  as  we  see  in  his  present  reference  to  the  corresponding  sphere 
of  inert  material  things,  seen  by  the  sensitives  employed  by  Reich  en- 
bach  and  others.! 

But  the  human  sphere  is  visible  occasionally  to  others  than  clair- 
voyants  ;  for  it  seems  as  though,  in  one  of  its  aspects,  the  thoaght-aora 
is  of  a  luminous  nature,  capable  of  casting  a  certain  radiance  upon 
Kurnmnding  objects,  as  we  know  to  be  the  case  with  someaoimalcala;^. 
Concerning  this,  Paracelsns  says — **The  vital  force  is  not  enclosed  in 
man,  but  i*adiate8  around  him  like  a  luminous  sphere,  and  may  be 
made  to  act  at  a  distance."  §  For  this  may  be  called  also  the  radius 
of  the  mind,  as  H.  P.  B.  sayp,  *'it  is  with  a  certain  degree  of  logic  that 
the  ancient  theogists  maintained  that  the  rational  part  of  man's  soul 
•  .  never  entered  wholly  into  man's  body,  but  only  overshadowed 
him  more  or  less,  through  the  irrational  or  astral  soul,  which  serves  as 
an  intermediary  agent,  or  a  medium  batween  spirit  and  body.  "j| 
Further,  it  is  said  that  this  thought-sphere  begins  to  accumulate  or 
expand  from  the  earliest  action  of  the  brain,  after  birth,  **  For,  at 
the  creation  of  the  Prima- materia ^  while  the  grossest  portions  of  it  were 
used  for  the  physical  embryo- world,"  the  more  attenuated  essence  went 
to  form  the  human  aura,  '*  invisibly  permeating  and  enclosing  within 
its  ethereal  waves  the  newly-born  infants  ,  •  ,  ."  **  **  The  astral 
form  clothing  the  monad  was  surrounded,  as  it  still  is,  by  its  .  .  sphere 
of  aura  .  .  • «"  **  The  astral  form  itself  is  the  nucleus,  now,  as  then, 
instinct  with  the  principle  of  life*  *  •  .*'  **  This  germ  grows  and 
feeds  on  the  aura  '*  which  it  attracts,  *'  till  it  becomes  fully  developed, 
when  it  gradually  sepi^rates  from  its  parent,  carrying  with  it  .its  own 
sphere  of  aura.**tt  Therefore  **  every  man — in  common  with  every  other 
being  and  even  inert  object — has  an  aura  of  his  own  emanations  sur- 
rounding him  •     .    .    ."  iX 


•  Hartmann's  "  Paracelsus,"  pp.  180, 181. 

+  Cf.  Patht  vol.  VII.,  July  ia>2,  and  Feb.  1893,  p.  333.   Proceedings  of  the  Psy- 
chical Rcxearch  Society,  voL  I.,  p,  230,  et  »&{.  (1882-3). 

J  Cf.  "  Night  8ido  of  Nature,"  cb.  XIV.,  pp.  354-382,  and  "  Zunoiii,"  Bk.  iii.,cli. 
IV.,  p.  132  ;  also  Ennemoser's  "  History  of  Magic," 

§  "  Paraoelsns,"  p.  133.,  cf.  TheoMphist  supplement,  July  1883,  p,  9,  where  Indian 
and  other  authorities  are  cited  as  to  the  auric  spheres. 

II  I.  U.,  I.,  306. 

••  I.  U.  I.,  157 ;  and  8.  D.>  1.,  36o  o.  e.,  893  n.  e. 

tt  S.  D.,  II.,  117  o.  0.,  124  n.  o. 

;:  I.  U.,  U.,  61^ 
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Prom  these  quotations  we  may  see  that  the  thought-sphere  must 
^iden  as  the  mental  and  spiritual  horizon  expands ;  for  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  suppose  that  thought-matter,  in  common  with  grosser  particles, 
is  otherwise  than  cumulative.  Hence  the  most  degraced  being  has  his 
though t*sph ere,  as  well  as  thehigliest  adept  ;  but  while  that  of  the  first 
iftgross  and  dense,  nai*row  and  circumscribed,  the  other  is  rarefied  and  far- 
extending,  according  to  qnantit}'  and  quality  of  thought.  It  is  those  pi'e- 
vailing  thoughts  which  constitute  onr  Jiahits  of  wind  which  are  chiefly 
instrumental  in  forming  this  auric  sphere ;  for  those  of  a  more  temporary 
and  fugitive  nature  may  not  attach  themselves  to  it  for  long.  With 
most  people,  however,  nearly  all  their  thoughts  are  of  a  transient 
nature ;  because,  as  no  union  takes  place  between  their  higher  and 
lower  minds,  their  intellectual  generations  are  the  sooner  dissipated,  so 
far  as  the  individuals  are  concerned.  But  the  constant  attraction  and 
dispersal  of  such  temporary  and  stray  thoughts  by  humanity  at  large, 
however  casual  such  thoughts  may  be  to  its  units,  are  not  destroyed  ; 
bat  they  will  coalesce  with  all  similHr  thoughts — thus  forming  the 
thought-aura  of  the  race,  as  distinct  from  those  auras  which  belong  to 
its  separate  entities.  For  the  human  brain,  as  a  centre  of  force,  is  also 
a  centre  of  thought — attraction  and  dissemination — the  stray  thonghts 
of  humanity  in  general  being  drawn  towra'ds  it  and  receding  from  it 
periodically,  (as  comets  do  with  the  sun)  according  to  their  respective 
affinities,  and  the  stirring-np  of  these  by  the  cosmic  forces  and  influen- 
ces, by  reason  of  which  the  brain  becomes  sensitive  to  certain  thoughts, 
or  trains  of  thought  at  particular  times, — and  then  again  repulses  them, 
or  becomes  in^^ensitive,  according  to  the  combination  or  opposition  of 
such  forces.  And  all  these  thoughts,  gathering  momentum  according 
to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  their  evolution,  wiil  form  masses  of 
matter  having  different  properties  and  vibrational  rates— that  is,  cor- 
responding to  different  densities.  Those  which  have  the  greatest  den- 
sity will  form  the  lowest  strata;  whilst  exalted  thoughts,  by  their 
rarer  nature,  will  take  the  highest  place — whence,  as  all  things  in 
nature  follow  the  rule  of  analogy,  we  may  perhaps  see  one  of  the  rea- 
sons why  degraded  humanity  seeks  the  slums  and  the  low  haunts  of 
great  cities,  while  the  adepts  of  spiritual  science  select  the  heights  and 
solitudes  of  mountain- fastnesses  ;  and  then  enigmatically  tell  us  that  they 
do  so  because  mountain-air  is  favourable  to  psychic  development.*  At 
least,  those  who  have  studied  psychology  allege  that  such  faculties  as 
those  of  second  •sight  and  ghost*seeing  are  most  common  among  the 
inhabitants  of  wild  and  mountainous  districts  ;  whereas  those  who  live 
in  the  reeking  slums  of  our  towns  are  not  commonly  found  to  possess 
such  developments. 

As  soon  as  the  thoughts  which  go  to  make  up  this  mass  of  aura  are 
evolved,  they  will  by  natural  affinity  attach  themselves  to  that  anric 
zone  with  which  they  hare  most  in   common.     The   thonghts   of  evil- 

*  Cf.  *'  Five  rearn  of  Theoaophy,"  p.  23,  ftnd  Theosophif^f,  1882,  p.  169. 
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doers  oonlinae,  therefoi*e,  to  live  in  the  faal.8ira.fca  of  the  lower  regions 
of  this  abnormal  and  9iephitic  portion  of  the  anra-^the  abode  of  all 
senauouR  and  selfish  thoughts,  the  true  honie  of  animalism.  Bat,  ^)a  the 
other  hand,  towards  a  higher  stratum— the  intellectual  aura-^will  con- 
verge  .all  those  human  thoughts  having  for  their  subjects  the  various 
sc.ienoes  and  other  branches  of  learning.  Therefore  all  these  thoughts. 
gnided  by  natural  attraction,  finallj'  t»ke  their  places  among  tha  differ- 
ent  anrio  zones  <»f  our  planet ;  and  from  thence  they  will  in  turn  be 
drawn  into  certain  brains,  when  the  moon's  position  and  other  circum- 
stances are  favourable.  In  the  process  of  religious  contemplation,  for 
instance,  the  mind  reaches  forth  towards  infinite  space,  in  search  of  its 
object.  Let  us  suppose  that  this  object  is  Parabrahra,  or  the  Godhead 
in  its  pure  essence ;  then  the  purest  i^ays  of  the  human  spiritual  aura 
will  attract  those  of  the  spiritual  auric  zone  of  the  earth  ;  for  there  are 
treasni*ed  up  all  thonghts  concerning  the  supreme  Godhead,  emitted 
since  time  immemorial  from  the  most  spirir.ual  brains.  The  loftiest 
thoughts,  (reposinj?  in  that  zone)  in  harmony  with  the  degree  of  spiri- 
tual development,  will  be  atjbracted  in  proportion  thereto  ;  and  will  thus 
enter  the  consciousness  of  the  receptive  brain.  This,  then,  is  the.trne 
process  of  inspiration  ;  for  those  seemingly  new  thonghts  which  have 
thus  been  brought  down  int^  the  individual  consciousness,  had  ascended 
to  the  spiritual  zone  of  the  earth  from  mortals,  either  actually  living,  or 
who  have  lived  upon  this  earth  in  time  past.  Those  thoughts  were 
theirs,  and  have  now  through  the  process  of  intuitional  inspiration  be- 
come reincarnated  again  ;  for  it  is  a  distinct  reincarnation,  when  they 
are  again  drawn  into  the  consciousness  of  a  ph^'.sical  brain. 

But,  to  take  a  less  exalted  instance,  let  us  say  that  the  student  of 
the  natural  sciences,  in  his  moments  of  abstract  thought  or  reaearch, 
will  also  find  in  the  intellectual  zone  of  the  earth,  not  only  ideas  no  fur- 
ther advanced  than  those  which  are  seemingly  his  own,  but  also  ideas 
far  in  advance  of  them  ;  which  he  may  then  appropriate.  From  such  a 
scientific  fountain-head  will  the  scientist  draw,  more  or  less  sucoess- 
fully,  according  to  the  degree  of  intuition  with  which  he  may  be  gifted  ; 
and  this  will  afford  an  explanation  of  the  resison  why  the  same  scienti- 
fic discoveries  or  inventions  are  so  often  made  almost  simultaneously  in 
different  parts  of  the  world.*  Similarly,  it  shows  the  reason  for  the 
rise  and  fall  of  scientific  attainment  in  different  ages  ;  because  the  de- 
gree of  receplivity  of  various  races  will  vary  as  it  does  in  individuals ; 
and  sometimes  it  will  be  great,  and  the  race  eminent  accordingly  for 
its  scientific  achievements,  while  in  other  oises  it  will  be  absent  ;  thus 
giving  rise  to  periodic  or  cyclic  manifestations  of  activity.  We  may  gain 
some  ideas  as  to  the  process  involved  in  these  mental  recognitions,  from 
certain  experiments  made  by  Prof.  Oliver  Lodge.  He  charged  two  Ijeyden 
jars  with  electricity  at  a   certain  tension;  and   then,    when    both  jars 

were  completely  separated  and  insulated    from  each  other,   he  applied 

^^^^^^^  ________  ___.^._ __^___^^_ —  —  'III      » 

•  Cf.  the  romance,  **  On  the  Heights  of  Hirejala^,"  pp.  176, 178. 
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tlie  disehargingf  rod  to  one  of  them — bat  the  other  also  discharged  at 
the  same  instant,  although  in  no  way  connected  with  the  first.*  And 
we  all  know* how  two  violin  strings,  tuned  to  the  same  note,  will  both 
vibrate  when  one  of  them  is  struck.  It  is  the  invisible  ether  of  space 
which  makes  the  necessary  connection  between  these  artificially  ^m- 
paiheiic  things  ;  and  it  is  this  ether  which  connects  our  similar  thoughts 
with  some  that  have  gone  before,  or  are  then  in  operation,  whenever 
we  have  reached  the  necessary  conditions. 

The  human  auric  sphere  is,  as  we  have  seen,  of  variable  extent  in 
different  individuals  ;  for  though  it  may  be  only  of  limited  extent  in 
some  cases,  such  as  Dr.  0.  W.  Holmes  Rupposes,t  yet  in  others  it  extends 
far  beyond  their  immediate  precincts.  This  distance  may  be  called 
the  Jtone  of  radiation,  which  will  increase  with  the  practice  of  certain 
habits  of  thought.  In  some  it  may  extend  only  a  few  feet — in  others, 
perhaps,  to  miles.  But  in  the  highest  adepts,  it  is  said  to  extend  over 
oceans  and  across  continents. J  It  may,  under  suitable  circumstances 
influence  the  aura  of  other  persons  ;  and  they  will  then  be  more  or  less 
conscious  of  such  inflaence,  according  to  their  degree  of  influence  and 
receptivity — each  party  may  pass  into  the  other's  thought  for  the 
moment ;  and  this  is  perhaps  the  basis  of  the  experience  we  so  often 
meet  with,  where  one  person  will  think  of  another  in  a  passing  sort  of 
way — and  that  other  appears  upon  the  scene  a  few  minutes  after.  Thus 
may  have  originated  the  old  adage,  **  speak  of  the  Devil  and  he  is  sure 
to  appear."  Nay,  since  inanimate  objects  have  also  their  auric  spheres, 
impressed  with  the  thought-matter  of  whoever  may  have  been  concerned 
with  them,  even  the  letters  a  person  writes,  or  which  others  may 
be  writing  in  connection  with  him  or  his  thoughts,  may  come  within 
the  sphere  of  influence  of  those  persons  before  he  actually  sees  them, 
and  this  even  long  after  they  have  been  written,  printed,  or  handled  by 
the  others — so  that  the  person  affected  will  sense  t}>e  approach  of  such 
letters  or  things,  and  will  perhaps  drop  some  casual  remark,  or  other- 
wise take  notice  of  the  writer  or  whoever  it  may  bo,  as  soon  as  that 
letter  or  object  may  come  within  a  certain  radius  of  them.  In  the 
same  way  it  not  un frequently  happens  that  a  person  writing  a  letter  or 
other  article  for  the  press,  will  unconsciously  so  act  upon  some  other 
who  is  upon  the  same  train  of  thought,  or  has  the  incidents  dealt  with 
in  their  recollection — and  in  this  case  the  one  becomes  passively  consci- 
0Q8  of  what  the  other  is  doing.  It  usually  strikes  the  recipient  of  such 
an  effect  as  very  strange,  when,  it  may  be  the  next  day,  he  perceives 
that  the  matter  of  his  yesterday's  thoughts  has,  somehow,  crept 
into  print !  This  sort  of  effect  is  sometimes  quite  startling  in 
its  strangeness,  as  in  the  following :  One  of  our  local  artists  was 
once  walking  along  an  unfrequented    suburban   road,   where  he  had  not 

* I  T1._,lll-_..-_ll  I  __-J -_!-■  -  I.J 

•  "  Some  Modern  Views  of  Electricity,"     by  Prof.  O.  Lodge. 
+  Review  of  Btviewsy  Dec.  15th,  1893  j  Cf .  "  OceAn  of  Theoaophy,"  v.,  33. 
X  In  the  case  of  the  Bnddha  it  was  said  to  have  extended  through  the  three 
worlds  (or  planes).     FA»  Theo^ophiat. 
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previously  been  for  several  years,  and  as  his  thoughts  ran  upon  his  work, 
ho  was  thinking  how  well  it  might  have  been  for  him  if  a  certain  news- 
paper, which  liad  then  long  ceased  publication,    had  been. still  in  exist- 
ence—becanse  it  had  always  given  good  notices  of  his  pictures.     And  as 
he  passed  onward,  he  saw  something  white  lying  on  the  roadside  in  ad- 
vance.    On  taking  it  up,  he  found  it  was   an  old  copy  of  the  defunct 
journal  in  question,  and  actually  contained   a  critique   upon  one  of  his 
own  long-past  works  !     Such   instances  have  attracted  the  attention  of 
scientists  for,  Dr.  de  Courraelles  says  :  **  How  often  do  we  think  of  our 
absent  friends  at  the  very  moment  these   latter  are  either  suffering,  or 
writing  to  us,  or  thinking  about  us.     We  find  an  interesting  fact  of  this 
kind  related  in  one  of   ^f.  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps'  letters.  Abd-el-Kader, 
had  written  to  several  Arab  chiefs,  recommending  them  to  pay  him  [De 
Lesseps]  every  attention  ;  a  certain  number  of  these   chiefs,    who  could 
not   by  any  ordinary  means   have  received   notice   under   four  days, 
were    ready— and    knew    the    contents    of    the    letter — to  greet  M. 
de   Lef^seps   on   his    landing,   eighteen    hours  after   it    was   written. 
The   English  reports  of  the   sepoy  mutiny  mention  the  fact  that  the  re- 
sults of  the   battles  were  known  in   the  native  bazaars  two  hours  before 
the  information  was  received  by  the  post.     This  may  have  been  a  coin- 
cidence,  but  it  was  a  strangle  coincidence,  and  one  that  was  constannr 
repeated.     .     .     .     There   are  vibrations   that  seem  to  spread  to  a  dis- 
tance ;   the  probability  of  menial   suggestion,   of   which  Prof.    Richet 
has  made  a  special   study  may,  according  to  him,  be  represented  by  the 
co-efficient  2/3."  *   This  is  a  practical  admission  of  the  existence  of  the 
auric  sphere  ;  and  Dr.Brierre  de   Boisraont  says,  "  we  cannot  deny  that 
in  certain  diseases  we  seo  developed  a   great  surexcitation  of  sensibility, 
which    lends  to  the  senses  a  prodigious  acuteness  of  perception.     Thus, 
some  individuals  will    perceive  at   considerable   distances,   others  will 
announce  the  approach  of  persons  who  are  really  on  their  way,  although 
those  present  can  neither  hear  nor  see  their  coming.f 

But  there  is  also  some  instrumental  evidence  available,  for  Dr.  de 
Courmelles  remarks  that  **  Human  action  at  a   distance  is  mathemati- 
cally registered,  thanks  to  the  ifiiagnelomelre  invented  by  the  Abbe  For- 
tin,  of  Chalette.     This  instrument,  which  in  1890  was  presented  by  i\fi 
inventor  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  announces  the  approach  of  storms 
by  the  variation  of   a  metallic   needle,  which   is  neither  magnetic,  nor 
magnetisable,  but  in  any  case  very  mobile  ;   it  has,    moreover — and  this 
is  an  important   detail — the   curious   property    of  deviating  when  the 
hand  is  brought  near  it.     If  the   hand  is    held   for  five   minutes  in  the 
viciuity  of  the  needle,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  glass  globe  that 
contains  the  instrument,  no  effect  is  produced  ;  but  two  or  three  minutes 
\fter  the  haul  is  removed,  thu  needle  displaces  itself  to  an  angle  which 
varies  with  tne  operator.    Botli  Colonel  de  Rochas  and  myself  remarked 

•  "  Hypnotism,"  pp.  243-245.   Accordiiij?  to  a  recent  uumber  of  Chamber**  Jour- 
nal, the  effect  is  iu  ladia  known  as  the  "  chabar  "  of  the  Bazaars,  and  well  known. 

t  I.  U.,  I,  1 U.  145.  Cf.  also  "  Night  side  of  Nature,"  pp.  158,  272,  273. 
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tbifl  curious  deviation,  which  cannot  be  attributed — on  account  of  the 
fllownefls  of  its  action — either  to  electricity  or  mineral  magnetism,  at 
least  in  so  far  as  their  action  is  at  present  scientifically  known." 
And  since  the  above  was  written,  Dr.  Baraduc  has  made  Lis  remarkable 
experiments,  by  which  he  has  obtained  photograhs  of  the  aura;  con- 
clading  thence  that  as  the  sun  has  his  photosphere  or  lumiuous  envelope, 
.80  has  man  also — ^a  truly  wonderful  proof  and  justification  of  the  asser- 
tions made  by  Paracelsus,  Swedenborg  and  other  mystics,  to  the  same 
effect. 


S.  Si'L'AliT. 


(To  be  concluded.) 


BENGALI  FOLK-LORE. 

(Continued  from  2^.  94.) 
A  Good  Woman. 

THERP]  are  four  kinds  of  women.  They  are  :  (1)  I'admini  \  (2)  CJdU 
trani  j  (3)  Shankhini  and  (4)  HastinL  The  Padmini  is  supposed 
to  emit  from  her  person  the  scent  of  a  lotus  flower — hence  the  name.  The 
Chittrani  gives  out  the  scent  of  alkali,  the  Shankhini  that  of  a  fish  and 
the  last  that  of  a  horse.  Like  some  species  of  animals,  whose  existence 
in  ancient  times  is  recorded  in  the  pages  of  zoology,  the  first  has  become 
extinct  or  well  nigh  so.  The  pride  of  Bengali  homes  comes  of  the  class 
i-ecrnited  from  those  who  fall  under  the  second  category.  Of  her  per- 
sonal recommendations  suffice  it  to  say  that  she  should  be  as  close-footed 
as  the  web-footed  duck  ;  her  gait  be  the  gait  of  an  elephant — without 
making  the  least  sound  while  walking  ;  her  jewel-like  teeth  be  close-set 
without  indenture  or  jag  at  the  end  ;  her  forehead  short  and  low  ;  her 
eves  not  piggish  nor  feline,  but  like  those  of  a  deer  ;  het'  nose  and 
hrows  well  defined  ;  hair  dark>  not  auburn  ;  mouth  small ;  neck  rather 
small;  countenance  smiling  ;  fingers  tapering  and  nails  regularly  pair- 
ed. By  no  means  should  she  laugh  a  loud  horse  laugh  but  a  low  sup- 
pressed laughter.  She  should  keep  herself  neat  and  clean.  Her  hair 
Bhonld  always  remain  kempt*  In  short,  she  should  be  well  and  tastefully 
toiletted,  prayerful,  mindful  of  her  daily  household  works,  prepare  vic- 
tuals with  her  own  hands,  feed  first  the  guests  and  the  poor  who  call  at 
her  place,  then  her  man  and  family  and  other  members  of  the  house- 
hold, and  break  her  fast  last  of  all.  From  the  above  it  is  clear  that  the 
multifarious  duties  of  a  good  householder  devolve  on  her.  They  consist 
in  the  practices  and  observances  of  those  things  that  are  essential  to  win 
over  the  favour  of  Lakshmi.  She  is  enjoined  to  be  pure  in  mind  as  well 
as  in  body  as  I  have  said  above;  sweet  in  words;  skilful  in  works; 
orderly  in  the  nice  arrangement  of  furniture ;  steady  in  look  ;  capable 
of  control  over  the  movement  of  her  hands  and  feet;  sparing  in 
speech  ;  respectf al  of  elders  ;  not  idle  so  as  to  set  forth  a  meal  of  stale 
food  ;    provident  to  lay  something   by  to-day  for    to-morrow's     ex- 
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penditare  ;  content  with  ber  lot ;  ungrudging  in  the  payment  of  her 
dues  and  in  her  eleemosynary  gifts  ;  caref nl  to  lay  up  even  trifles,  and  last 
thongh  not  least,  observant  of  the  five  Yajnas,*  The  wholesome  leaaons 
conveyed  in  these  instructions  of  tbe  goddess  of  wealth  and  prosperity 
are  so  much  in  touch  with  the  gentler  folk  of  the  Zenana  that  even  Ma* 
homedan  fakirs  are  sometimes  found  to  recite  them  before  their  leisure* 
ly  presence.  And  they  are  paid  a  pice  or  in  kind  for  their  song  in  return. 
According  to  others,  women  are  classified  in  accordance  with  what 
characterises  their  conduct,  into  Saddhi,  Bhogya  and  Kulata,  A  Saddkt  is 
a  pious,  chaste  woman.  Shei.s  the  presiding  genius  of  our  hearth  and 
home  and  exacts  in  some  way  or  other,  homage  from  all.  Nobody  can 
dethrone  her  from  her  lawful  position.  A  Bhogya  occupies  the  next 
lower  place,  although  she  is,  as  tbe  term  implies,  addicted  to  pleasure 
and  luxury,  at  least  to  an  easy  mode  of  living.  It  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  less  prone  a  woman  is  to  animal  propensities,  the 
better  extolled  and  held  in  public  estimation  is  she. 

A  Bad  Woman. 

Shanklwn  Rnd  Hastini  on  the  one  hand,  and  Kulaia  (unchaste)  on 
the  other  are  reckoned  as  bad  women.  Their  physical  signs  are  briefly 
contained  in  the  statements  that  jagged  are  their  teeth  ;  that  high  and 
broad  are  their  foreheads  ;  that  hollow  or  raised  is  the  middle  of  the 
soles  of  their  feet  ;  that  they  are  untidy  and  unclean  in  appearance  ; 
that  their  hair  is  left  unkempt ;  that  their  clothes  are  dirty  ;  that  theyi 
in  short,  tenaciously  stick  to  those  habits  and  malpi*acticeB  that  are 
absent  in  their  fortunate  sisters,  of  whom  mention  has  been  made  in 
the  foregoing  sub-head.  It  is  idle  to  say  that  they  are  remote  from  tbe 
good  grace  of  Lakshmi,  who  among  others  th  as  speaks  of  them  :  They 
are  late  risers  with  the  sun  ;  they  never  light  their  lamps  in  the  even- 
ing, being  always  late  in  doing  that ;  are  incapable  of  doing  their  various 
domestic  works,  say  cooking.  Foreign  matters  Lave  found  their  way  to 
their  food-articles.  Substances  most  foul  are  allowed  to  remain  here, 
there  and  everywhere  in  their  houses.  There  are  constant  bickerings 
and  quaiTels  in  the  family.  Nothing  is  so  apparent  in  them  as  an 
unsatisfied  desire  for  food,  oftentimes.  These  women  are,  as  a  rnle^ 
she  concludes,  hasty  and  voracious  eaters,  gulping  down  morsels  of  rice 
just  as  they  are  put  into  the  mouth. 

Truly  sings  the  immortal  bard  when  he  says  : 
"  Frailty  thy  name  is  woman/' 

To  err  is  human.  Human  nature  is  weak.  The  weakness  is  more 
manifested  in  woman  kind,  of  whom  folk-lore  pertinently  remarks  that 
after  the  ashes  have  flown  away  in  the  wind  from  the  funeral  pyre  of  a 
woman  h^er  praises  should  be  sung. 

*  (1)  Beadings  from  the  shastrcLS^  (2  Shraddha  and  the  like  in  propiMtttioaeC 
the  apirits  of  departed  ancestors,  (8)  worBhi'p  of  the  deities,  (4)  hospitality,  and  (o) 
kind  ti'eatment  of  lower  animals. 
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Man. 
Han  is  always  partial  to  liis  own  sex.  No  amoant  of  enlighten* 
ment  has  been  np  to  date  sufficient  to  take  oS  this  slnr  on  his  cbarac* 
ter<  The  ancients  and  modems  are  equally  to  blame.  Moderns  men, 
with  their  yannted  education,  intelligence  and  everything,  are,  I  am  isorrj 
to  say,  not  yet  found  so  liberal  as  to  extend  to  the  opposite  sex  the  same 
rights  and  privileges  that  they  claim  by  birth,  and  that  women 
have  sold  to  them  for  a  mess  of  pottage.  John  Ball  would  make  a  bold' 
stand  against  granting  them  to  her,  while  Cousin  Jonathan,  who  is  not 
nnoften  looked  down  upon,  has  begun  to  show  himselfto  best  advantage. 
He  is  libera  -minded  enough  to  make  so  fair  a  start  in  this  respect  as  to 
concede  to  her  some  at  least,  of  what  the  other  would  appropriate  all  to 
himself.  I  have  noted  elsewhere  the  invidious  distinction  mitde  by  him 
not  between  man  and  man  but  between  woman  and  womati.  In  any 
hook  no  classification  of  man  is  made.  But  Folk-lore  baa  made  it.  It 
divides  with  the  implict  and  unasssailable  authority-^whieh  had  received 
the  assent  of  the  women  in  council — man  into  good  and  bad.  The 
standard  of  goodness  and  badness  in  him  varies:  according  as  h&  passes 
by  a  woman  with  his  eyes  downcast  or  uplifted.  To  make  myself  more 
explicit,  I  would  say  that  a  man  who  cares  to  look  at  a  woman, 
is  looked  down  upon  by  the  fair  sex  as  one  having  a  vicious,  amorous 
glance  or  ogle,  as  the  case  may  be.  He  is  deemed  as  immoral  and 
vicious.  He  is  considered  as  a  noble  soul  who  walks  with  a  downcast 
eye,  not  caring  to  look  at  a  woman  if  he  happens  to  meet  with  one.  Even 
a  debauchee  who  does  not  steal  a  glance  at  a  woman,  is  not  regarded 
as  being  so  very  bad. 

Loyalty. 

This  trisyllable  is  the  Trinity  of  the  people  of  India.  It  is  in* 
grained  in  their  nature,  forming  as  it  does  one  of  the,  if  not  the,  chief 
components  of  their  very  existence  in  the  comprehensive  import  of 
the  term.  It  is  a  truism  that  they  are  used  to  see  the  Emperor  of 
Delhi  (meaning  thereby  the  sovereign)  in  the  light  of  the  Buler  of  the 
UniF^^e.  This  is  no  doubt  a  hyperbolical  expression.  But  the  fact 
is  none  the  less  patent  that  they  are  loyal  to  the  back-bone.  The  sight 
of  a  king  or  a  representative  of  a  king  is  as  auspicious,  they  say,  as 
anything  under  the  sun  could  be,  which  has  an  influence  on  their 
destiny.  This  is  why  on  the  occasion  of  the  arrival  of  a  viceroy  or 
even  a  vicereine,  not  to  say  God  impersonated  in  the  being  caHed  thB 
raler  of  the  land,  the  Heir-apparent,  or  even  a  royal  descendant,  they 
gather  in  their  hundreds,  nay,  in  their  thousandd,  on  the  route.  Nor  is 
this  all.  They  make  much  also  of  the  satellite  of  an  Indian  chief, 
when  out.  In  face  of  a  stubborn  fact  like  that,  addle  -heaided  would 
be  the  statesman,  who  questions  the  loyalty  of  these  most  loyal  of  the 
sabjecta  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  England  and  Empress  of  India. 
^They  live  by  fealty  to  the  throne  and  implicit  obedience  to  the 
legislature.     All    [India    from    the    Himalaya     to    Cape    Comorin 
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proclaims  in  one  nniversal  loyal  .tone  that  the  ivill  of  the  soyereign 
is  law  unto  them.  And  they  have  been  accustomed  to  this  creed  from 
time  immemorial. 

Anent  this  subject  I  think  it  would  not  be  too  much  to  touch  upon 
how  an  administrator  of  justice  is  regarded.  He  is  called  a  Dharma- 
hatar^  or  an  avatar  of  dJiarma,  or  justice  personified.  He  is  popularly 
.called  a  Hakim,  a  Persian  personal  noun  embodying  the  same  attri- 
butes or  more.  Awful  he  seems,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  as  before 
him  are  summoned  for  justice,  those  with  clasped  wrists. 

Predestination. 

The  Bengalis  are  none  the  less  staunch  than  any  other  Indian 
people  in  their  belief  in  predestination.  The  result  of  this  firm -convic- 
tion at  once  works  for  good  and  evil,  as  I  shall  presently  show,  in 
their  daily  life.  Fatalists  as  they  are,  in  adverse  circumstances  they 
are  resigned.  It  breeds  inordinate  idleness,  and»  in  some  cases,  laziness, 
and  in  loving  parents  and  guardians  a  harmfully  undue  indalgeuee 
for  their  truant — and  otherwise  vicious^-childreu,  entirely  depending  on 
what  fate  may  have  chalked  out  for  them.  In  Sanskrit  there  is  a 
sloka  which  says,  fate  must  have  its  resultants  ;  no  friend  uor  any 
respectable  close  connection  availing.  They  say :  **  Wherever  you  gc, 
fate  chases  you."  The  reason  for  their  natural  proneness  to  walk  in 
ordinary  groove,  or  in  that  already  grooved  for  them  is,  that  they  are 
wanting  in  moral  stamina.  No  impetus  is  given  to  some  new  enter- 
prise, or  to  distinguish  themselves  some  way  or  other,  as  they  tale 
no  heart  in  anything  noble  and  enterprising,  strewn  as  it  is  all  over 
with  thorns.  The  self -same  blind  fate  is  at  the  bottom  of  this  suicidal 
indifference.  A  parent,  worried  with  the  burning  question  of  the  day, 
I  mean,  the  expensive  marriage  of  a  daughter,  when  asked  what  he  or 
she  is  going  to  do  to  bring  it  about,  would  answer  to  his  or  her  conso- 
lation that  she  is  born  with  her  fate  and  he  has  sent  before  her  a 
bridegroom  in  view  of  the  coming  celebration  of  the  marriage  and  cast 
her  lot  with  him  and  decreed  it  for  good  or  bad  long  before  she  as- 
sumed this  mortal  tenement  called  body. 

Karma  and  Be-birtu. 

The  Bengalis  believe  as  much  in  Karnia  as  in  their  own  existence. 
They  must,  they  say,  work  it  out  cost  what  it  may.  Whatever  action 
good  or  bad  they  did  in  their  former  birth,  or  rather  life,  they  reap 
its  full  fruition  in  this.  And  the  transmigration  of  the  soul  effected 
through  a  cycle  of  births  is  put  a  stop  to,  when  it  by  doing  good  deeds 
and  leading  an  unsullied,  pious  life,  attains  mukti  (salvation  or  emanci- 
pation from  the  bondage  of  sin).  Be-birth  is  the  necessary  outcome 
of  the  sum  total  of  sin  committed  in  this  present  life.  It  is  good  or 
bad  or  an  admixture  of  both,  as  the  case  may  bcf  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  good  deeds  done  or  sin  committed*  I  must  crave  leave  to  state 
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here  that  the  Hinda  Karma  is  of  coarse  more  lenienb  than  the  Baddhia* 
tic  Karma  with  veugeance.* 

Dedt. 

When  a  person  has  given  away  something  to  another,  the  donor 
should  not  get  it  back  from  the  donee,  as  the  conseqaence  of  this  back- 
taking  accrues  in  next  birth  in  the  animal  world  in  the  form  of  a  dog 
and  in  liviug  a  canine  life.  So,  when  one  is  compelled  to  contract  a 
debt  of  another,  one  is  in  duty  bound  to  repay  it,  as  a  condign  punish- 
ment is  meted  out  to  the  borrower  for  the  commission  of  the  sin  of  non- 
pajment,  by  his  or  her  having  to  be  born  again  in  the  vegetable 
world  as  a  parasite.  Besides,  it  is  commonly  believed  that  all  short* 
lived  infants  are  born  unto  indebted  parents  simply  to  have  the  debts 
made  good  by  them  which  they  owed  to  them  in  their  foirmer  birth. 
^0  sooner  are  they  paid  the  last  farthing  in  the  shape  of  nourishment 
and  kind  treatment  than  these  infant- lenders  are  dead  and  gone. 
A  debt  oC  honour  or  a  promise  to  pay  is  tantamount  to  an 
actual  loan  contracted.  In  the  Shishu  Bodliah^  which  is  much  more 
extensively  read  in  our  paUhalas  or  indigenous  schools  than  any  ele- 
mentary school  book  I  know  of,  is  the  story  of  Kama  who,  along 
with  his  wife  Padmavati,  in  order  to  pay  up  this  debt  of  honour, 
true  to  his  word,  sawed  into  twain  his  only  son  Brishakatn,  to  break 
the  fast  of  IJ^arayan,  to  whom  the  promise  had  been  made,  and  who 
appeared  before  the  self-sacrificing  pious  parents  in  the  form  of  an  old 
Brahmin,  who  had  fasted  the  previous  day  on  account  of  the  Ekadashi. 
The  Almighty  God,  having  put  them  to  this  crucial  test  and  satisfied 
himself  as  to  their  sinoerily,  restored  him  in  his  grace  to  their  kisses. 
It  is,  moreover,  a  truism  that  a  debt  contracted  in  a  sacred  place  and 
on  the  banks  of  the  sacred  rivers,  should  be  at  any  cost  repaid  on  the 
first  opportunity. 

Signs  of  Death. 

The  screeches  of  the  owl  at  night,  the  wild  cries  of  the  cat,  when  at 
the  time  of  giving  a  call  to  the  physician  he  happens  to  sleep  or  break 
his  fast,  the  cough  of  cattle,— these  presage  imminent  danger  or  death 
in  the  neighbourhood  in  the  near  future.  An  odd  number  of  persons,  say 
1  or  3,  should  fetch  the  physician  in.  The  appearance  of  the  double  of 
a  departed  kith  or  kin,  the  talk  of  the  patient  in  delirium  tremens  with 
it,  his  enjoyment  of  a  meal  as  a  preliminary  to  leave-taking,  the  appear- 
ance of  a  person  taken  seriously  ill  before  a  dream  relation  living  in 
a  distant  land,  or  the  double  while  the  relation  is  wide  awake, — these 
are  apprehended  as  precursors  of  death.  A  response  to  one  call  by  name 
at  the  dead  of  night  is,  it  is  believed,  generally  attended  on  the  part  of 
the  responsee  with  fatal  consequences.  The  tantrics  by  a  similar  nefarious, 
elaborate  process,  the  details  of  which  are  uninteresting,  essay  to  barter 

•     Ed.  note.  Onr  contribntor  here  makes  a   aad  mistake.  Who  ever  heard  of  any 
element  of  vengeance  in  the  doctrines  of  Lord  Buddha  ? 
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-the  life  of  a  dying  person  with  that  of  his  namesake,  hale  and  hearty. 
This  diabolical  practice  still  has  a  hold  on  the  minds  of  some  of  the  un- 
educated elderly  persons  of  the  orthodox  school*  It  is  called  Nishijaga' 
nay  or,  literally,  keeping  the  deaid  of  night.  It  is  a  popular  belief  iu 
this  country  that  the  souls  of  the  pious  are  waited  for  by  messengers 
whom  the  dying  alone  can  see,  from  the  Sivaloka,  Brahmaloka  or  Vishnu^ 
lolca ';  and  those  of  the  vicious,  by  a  dreadful  one  of  Yama,  The  dread 
of  death  hiadnts  the  life  of  a  good  Bengali  Hindu.  This  is  the  reason  why 
lie  ddsires  nothing  more  than  a  peacefal,  happy  end.  It  has  g^ven  rise 
to  the  wise  saying  iii  Bengali  that  counting  beads  or  what  rites  soever 
a  coutenlplative  turn  of  religioiis  mind  takes  to,  they  are  superfluous ; 
what  do  they  avail  P   Know  how  to  die  (a  peacefal  death). 

Nakur  Chandra  Bisyas. 
{To  he  contimiei,) 


^beo0opb^  in  all  Xan^0. 


EUROPE. 

London,  February  28i7*,  1899. 

The  month  which  is  passing  away  has  left  its  chief  imprint  on  the  mind 
as  a  season  of  storm  and  stress  iu  the  physical  world,  which  will  make  it 
a  memorable  month  in  the  annals  of  the  shipping  fraternity.  In  thesophical 
circles  the  same  period  has  been  uneventful,  but  the  usnal  activities  have 
flowed  steadily  on. 

The  (quarterly  gathering  of  the  North  of  England  Federation  of  T.  S. 
Branches  was  held  at  Harrogate,  as  usual,  and  was  visited  by  Mrs.  Cooper 
Oakley,  who  had  previoasly  made  a  successfnl  tear  of  the  following  towns, 
at  all  of  which  meetings  were  held: — Sheffield,  Manchester,  Bradford, 
Hornsea  (near  Hull)  and  Middlesboro.' 

The  Sunday  evening  lectures  given  by  Mr.  Leadbeater  continue  to  be 
crowded ;  a  large  number  of  people  evidently  find  in  these  addresses  plain 
expositions  of  theosophical  teachings  on  elementary  lines  which  the  ordinary 
lodge  lectures  cannot,  of  course,  be  expected  to  provide,  and  the  only  cir- 
cumstance to  be  regretted  is  that  the  lecture*hall  of  the  Blavatsky  Lodge 
cannot  be  stretched  to  accommodate  a  larger  number. 

On  February  2nd,  Mr.  Leadbeater  took  for  his  subject,  as  a  lodge  lecture, 
•*  The  Soul  of  a  People  '* — the  interesting  book  on  the  people  of  Burma,  of 
which  mention  has  previously  been  made  in  these  pages.  Several  points  of 
much  interest  to  students  of  Theosophy  were  alluded  to,  one  interesting; 
question  being  that  of  very  rapid  re-incarnation,  to  which  some  of  the 
anther's  stories  pointed,  and  which  seemed  to  indicate  the  operation  of  some 
law  difEering  from  the  general  rule  observable  in  those  cases  of  individual  re- 
incarnations which  have  been  investigated  among  more  advanced  races  of 
mankind-  The  treatment  of  animals  among  the  Burmese  was  very  favour- 
ably commented  on  both  by  the  author  of  the  book  (Mr.  H.  Fielding)  and  by 
the  lecturer — the  experience  of  both  being  to  the  effect  that  in  our  relations 
with  the  so-called  lower  animals,  both  Europeans  and  Hindus  have  much  to 
learn  from  the  Burmese* 
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Mr.  MooTjft  in  dealing  with  the  Bnbjeot  of  the '  Transformation  of  Energy* 
raised  some  difficult  questions  which  he  treated  from  the  standpoint  of 
physical  ficience,  and  drew  a  sharp  distinction  between  the  dogmatism  and 
self-importance  of  the  ignoraoce  of  the  pre-Oopernican  period  and  the 
comparative  modesty  of  modern  science  in  spite  of  its  much  greater  achieve- 
ments. 

On  February  23rd,  the  lodge  heartily  welcomed  Mr.  Herbert  Burrows' 
retam  to  its  platform  and  etijoyod  his  long  deferred  lecture  entitled  "  The 
Light  that  faileth  not."  The  lecture  proved  to  be  an  interesting  statement  of  the 
insufficiency  of  either  religion  as  it  has  been  ordinarily  taught,  or  philosophy* 
in  the  hands  of  its  best  modern  exponents,  or  scicnco  as  commonly  under- 
£tood»  to  give  to  man's  heart  that  sense  of  peace  and  happiness,  that  certainty 
of  progress,  and  conviction  that  *  all's  well  with  the  world,'  which  tho 
teachings  of  Theosophy  alone  afford.  Mr.  Burrows  slwwed  how  clearly  the 
tenchings  of  physical  science,  properly  understood,  pointed  to  the  solutions 
which  Theosophy  completed;  and  how  in  its  teachings  we  found  what 
syntbesised  religion,  philosophy  and  science  into  one  harmonious  whole,  and 
gave  as  the  '  Light  that  faileth  never.'  The  lecture  was  full  of  useful  thought 
and  helpful  suggestion. 

At  the  West  London  Lodge  Miss  Pope  dealt  with  a  deeply  interesting 
Bohject  under  the  title  of  the  '*  Riddle  of  Pythagoras."  The  lecture  raised 
the  hotly  contested  question  of  the  purity  and  perfection  of  the  ancient 
Terms  the  modern  musical  scale,  and  showed  how  it  had  been  reserved  for 
the  mathematician,  physicist  and  physiologist — Helmholtz — to  furnish  the 
trne  answer  to  the  question  which  it  is  told  that  the  great  master,  Pythagoras, 
pat  to  his  pupils  and  loft  unsolved.  Incidentally,  the  points  of  difference 
between  the  music  of  the  East  and  West  were  touched  upon,  and  it  was 
contended  that  the  scale  of  Pythagoras  was  moro  nearly  represented  by  that 
of  India  and  China  than  of  Europe,  and  that  a  process  of  artificial  education 
alone  made  the  dissonances  of  Wesceru  music  tolerable  to  the  natural  ear. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  music  will  in  all  probability  play  a  vastly  more 
important  part  in  the  religion  of  the  fnturo  than  it  has  done  for  long  ages 
past,  it  is  of  vital  importance  that  it  should  be  bnilt  up  on  natural  laws-— 
how  otherwise  can  it  cause  the  right  response  in  natural  organisms  ?  or, 
rather,  how,  if  the  organisms  are  not  trained  to  respond  to  vibrations  based 
on  natural  laws,  are  they  to  become  sensitive  to  those  grand  strains  which 
come  from  the  higher  planes  of  being  where  natural  law  reigns  supreme  and 
where  there  are  no  pianofortes,  or  their  makers,  to  govern  the  concert-pitch  P 
Music  and  mathematics  went  hand  in  hand  in  the  school  of  Pythagoras— 
who  sa^'s  they  will  not  do  so  again  ere  man  and  mnsjic  reach  tb(*ir  destined 
heights?  But  that  does  not  mean  that  music  will  become  mechanical. 

More  and  more  it  is  becoming  possible  to  recognise  the  incorporation 
of  those  ideas  for  which  disciples  of  the  Great  Teachers  have  lived  and  died, 
into  thecurrent  thought  of  Europe.  The  change  which  the  last  twenty-five  years 
havebronght  aboutis  almost  impossible  to  realise,  but  day  by  day  the  evidence 
grows  clearer.  Here,  for  instance,  is  the  sedate,  the  judicial  /S'/^ec/afor,  in  an 
article  commenting  on  'The  New  Psychology,' — ^a  paper  by  Mr.  8t.  George 
Mivartin  the  Nineteenth  Century  ^taking  up  a  position  quiio  in  accoid  with 
theosophical  teachings,  and  arguing  in  favour  of  the  view  of  the  celebrated 
Professor  Wundt  "  that  psychical  life  is  not  the  product  of  bodily  organism, 
bnt  the  bodily  organism  is  rather  a  psychical  creation ;"  thus  coming  back  to 
7 
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Bpeneer's  opinion  that  ^  Sotkl  i«  foma,  and  doth  the  bbSf  matnL**    Hem  are  a 
fevv  8entenc«s  from  the  article,  enlled  at  random  :— 

*'  The  identifying  principle  lies  in  the  nnseen  part,  the  soul  or  mind  which 
Bwayn  the  sensfes  and  which  raonlds  the  body  to  it«  own  design."  ^  The 
great  thinker  develops  a  certain  type  of  conntenanee,  the  devont  saint  stamps 
his  inward  vision  of  holiness  on  his  outward  features,  the  sensualist  can  be 
detected  tbroilgh  all  his  disguises.  One  feels  immediately  an  unexplained 
affinity  or  repugnance  to  a  man  never  seen  before ;  can  this  inward,  snbtle 

impressioii  be  warranted  by  molecular  processes  .V^ **  Still  farther,  bow 

does  the  materialist  hypothesis  explain  the  nnquestioiied  pbenoflMoa  ol 
thought  transfereDce  [note  the  trnquetiifmed']  or  mental  commnBioatkm  be* 
tween  persons  sundered  by  physical  distance  P  If  the  brain  originates  thooght» 
how  can  ))eople  whose  brains  are  a  thousand  milea  apart  with  no  brain 
medium,  hold  converse,  respond  to  one  another's  moods,  inform  one  another 
of  facts  unknown  F  That  these  things  take  place  is  as  certiaa  as  any  fact  of 
wbif  h  we  know.  On  the  materialist  hypothesis  they  are  inexplicable ;  but 
on  the  hypothesis  that,  behind  this  visible  veil  of  things,  we  are  all  living  in 
a  spiritual  medium,  as  the  earth  is  rolling  in  a  medium  of  ether,  aad  that 
the  waves  of  this  great  spiritnal  ocean  are  breaking  on  the  bnman  miud 
tlirouKb  the  brain,  we  hava  an  explanation  of  the  chief  psychical  facts  of  life. 

But  when  this  '  earthly  tabernacle  is  dissolved,'  what  then? We  can  only 

say  that  the  mind  which  has  reared  our  present  bodily  home  can  accrete  to 
itself  the  inexhaustible  matter  of  the  universe  to  build  up  '  a  house  not  made 
with  hands,'  which  will  serve  us  for  a  larger  life.  We  cannot  prove  this — ^we 
do  not  profess  to  prove  anything  connected  with  thi^  great  theme — ^but  we 
think  that  a  reasonable  faith  will  find  no  insoluble  or  final  intellectual  diffi- 
culty here.  The  thiags  which  are  seen  are  temporal ;  but  the  unseen  reason 
builds  the  world/* 

Then,  in  another  direction  there  is  the  truth  of  the  philoaopl^  above  Lodi- 
cated  being  pat  to  the  test,  for  in  one  of  to-day's  London  papers  David  Christie 
Murray,  the  well  known  novelist,  has  written  a  generous  tribute  to  the  young 
poet  who  is  lying  apparently  at  death's  door  in  New  York,  and  ends  it  with 
an  appeal  to  every  reader  to  send  him  one  impulse  of  their  own  strength  and 
vigQiir,  saying  with  their  whole  heart,  '*  Budyard  Kipling,  rise  and  live;*'  and 
he  believes  that  *'tbe  vitality  of  the  world  will  animate  that  feeble  frame." 
So  he  (iMurray)  writes  that  he  will  risk  being  thought  a  madman  '*  and  risk 
ib  gladly  if  yon  will  only  lend  yourself  for  one  instant  to  my  desire."  Sorely 
here  we  have  our  theoKophical  teachings  echoed  back  to  us,  and  that 
being  so,  we  need  not  lament  that  the  labels  are  not  ours  j  that  the  world 
should  know  and  live  the  ideals  is  the  needful  thing ;  theosophitta  want 
no  patent  rights  in  them. 

A.B.  C. 
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Ixevtews* 


YOGA* 


Tills  in  one  of  those  books  wiiich,  on  even  a  fii'st  readiug,  one  can  predict 
irill  be  a  classic.  This  was  said  about  *'  Isis  Unveiled  ''  on  its  first  appearance, 
auid  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  it  of  Mr.  FLigg's  "  Yoga."    On  the  occasion 
of  the  hanqoet  held  in  the  Hall  of    Christ   College,  Cambridge,  to  celebrate 
the  completion  of  the  ninth  edition   of  the  "  Encyolopaodia  Britannica,"  the 
venerable  Dr.  Gamett,  of  the  British  Museum,  said  that  '*  there  is  a  law 
pervading  the  works  of  literature  as  sure  as  the  laws  of  science... that  good 
work  will  not  die."    The  survival  of  the  teachings  of  the  world's  sages  and 
saints  after  the  overthrow  of  empires  and  Time's  most  awful  changes,  is  a  proof 
of  this  fact,  and  if  our  blind  generation  but  knew  itf  the  cave  libraries  under 
the  watch  and  ward  of  the  Wise  Ones  contain  copies  of  all  works  ever  pro- 
duced within  this  cycle,  that  are  important  enough  to  keep.    Mr.  Flagg's 
work  is  not  so  valuable  for  the  conclasions  he  draws   from  his  facts,  as  for 
the  mass  of  facts  themselves,  which  he  has  collected  from  all  sources  within 
reach  during  a  literary  quest  extending  over  many  years.    It  has  the  value  of 
a  cyclopeedia  or  adictioiiaiy,  leather  than  that  of  a  sure  guide  towards  the 
tummum  banum.  In  no  other  volume  have  we  found  collated  so  many  and  such 
instructive  facts  about  the  practice  and  results  of  Yoga.    The  author  makes 
it  clear  that  this  system  of  self -emancipation  from  the  chains  of  ignorance 
and  the  tyranny  of  the  flesh,  has  been  common  to  all  religions,  in  all  ages  and 
throQghout  the  world :  the  difference  between  their  various  schools  being  one 
of  degree,  not  of  kind.    His  quotations  from  Hindu,  Efryptian,  Chaldeant 
Akkadian,  Greek,  Eoman,  Christian,  Chinese,   Hebrew  and  Mohammedan 
authorities  are  deeply  interesting  and  of  very  decided  value  to  the  thought- 
ful student,  while  he  has  some  most  pertinent  remarks  upon  Hatha  and 
Kaja  Toga,  Sweden  borgianism,  the  Quietism  of  Molinos  and  Mme.  Guyou, 
the  ideas  of  Paiticolsus,  our  contemporary  Spiritualism  and  its  mediums,  and 
Magic-^both    white  aiid  black.    His  literary   style    is   attractive,  bright, 
pungent  and  scholarly :  one  reads  his  book  from  end  to  end  without  wishing 
to  put  it  aside*    At  the  same  time,  the  student  of  Theosophy,  at*  least,  wiU 
not  feel  like  adopting  Mr.  Flagg's  views  of  the  nature  and   destiny  of  the 
soul,  nor  accept  his  queer  hypothesis — tentative,  he  gives  us  to  understand- 
that  in  the  fullness  of  time  all  the  race  will  probably  be  praotii^ing  Toga  witii 
the  view  to  obtaining  a  terrestrial  immortality,  i.e«,  unending  life  on  the 
earth.    However,  let  people  think  what  they  may  of  his  beliefs,  none  will 
deny  that  Mr.  Fkii^'s  book  on  Toga  deserves  a  place  in  the  library  of  every 
student  of  the  occnlt. 

H.S.O. 


*  A  comparative  statement  of  the  various  religious  dogmas  conoeruing  the  soul 
and  ito  desthiy,  and  of  Akkadian,  Hindu,  Taoist,  Egyptian,  Hebrew,  Greek,  Chxiatiaa, 
Mohammedan,  Japanese,  and  other  Magic.  By  William  J.  Flagg.  New  York, 
J.  W.  Bouton  5  London,  Georj?o  Redway,  1898.    Price,  15s.  net. 
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L*  HOMME  ET  SES  COBPS  * 

This  IS  a  well  oxecnted  iind  neatly  printed  French  edition  of  Mrs.  Besanfc's 
*'  Man  and  his  Bodies."  done  hj  a  member  of  our  local  Branch  at  Brussels. 
In  his  Prefnce  he  saya  thnt  in  the  lecture  of  Pandit  J.  C«  Chatterjion  "The 
Esoteric  Philosophy  of  Ind»a,"  which  was  issued  in  French  in  November  last* 
he  had  hoped  to  have  given  enquirers  a  concise  compendium  of  the  teachings 
of  contemporary  Theosophy,  but  the  matter  had  to  be  so  much  condensed  as 
to  leave  parts  of  the  subject  in  bare  outline.  He  now,  therefore,  publishes 
this  essay  of  Annie  Besanl's  as  the  most  complete  and  eloquent  exposition  of 
our  teaching  which  hds  thus  far  been  placed  within  the  reach  of  the  student. 
Our  brother  deserves  well  of  the  Society  for  his  roost  laudable  enterprise. 

H.  S.  O. 


THE  «OUND  OF  A  VOICE  THAT  IS  ttTlLL.f 

By  A&chie  Campbell. 

The  output  of  books  psychological  and  occult  is  rapidly  increasing,  in 
response  to  the  demand  of  the  public,  who  have  become  sated  with  the  ordi- 
nary romance — which  always  hinges  on  the  personal  love  of  two  parties  of  the 
opposite  sex,-^-^nd  long  for  something  which  shall  throw  light  upon  the 
sours  origin,  its  possit'ilities,  its  destiny.  In  the  interesting  work  before  us, 
the  author  relates  the  story  of  his  experiences  in  a  trance  of  several  days' 
duration,  his  body  meanwhile  lying  ap])arently  lifeless  on  a  bed  in  his  own 
home  ;  the  anxiety  of  his  wife  and  children  being  mitigated  by  the  fact  that 
he  had  once  before  been  in  a  similai*  condition  and  recovered  from  it  un- 
harmed. On  slipping  out  of  his  physical  encasement  he  experienced  consi- 
derable difficulty  in  comprehending  that  his  consciousness  was  no  longer 
functioning  on  the  physical  plane.  He  thought  the  beings  whom  he  saw  on 
the  plane  beyond  were  simply  masquerading,  and  could  not  believe  his  senses 
tutil  he  was  asked  '*  to  just  look  at  the  bed."    Ho  then  says : 

I  did  80^  and  there  to  my  surprise  lay  the  figure  of  a  niau,  very  cuhn  and  still. 
1  arose  and,  walking  to  the  bedsido  looked  dowu,  -there,  sure  enough,  was  a  vasa 
Avhose  face  looked  marvellously  like  my  own.  i  put  out  my  hand  and  touched  him, 
pushed  him,  but  he  did  not  move.  He  did  not  seem  to  breathe,  and  a  great  fear 
broke  over  me  as  I  saw  him  lying  there  so  still  and  pale. 

"  What,"  I  cried  in  a  hushed  voice,  **  am  I  dead  then  ?  '* 

He  was  told  that  he  was  not,  in  fact,  dead,  but  that  his  experiences  were 
about  the  same  as  if  that  were  really  the  case.  Little  by  litt^o  he  began  to 
realize  that  the  people  whom  he  met  and  with  whom  he  conversed  were 
veritable  personalities  like  himself,  though  some  of  them  were  so  very  much 
younger  in  appearance  than  he  would  have  supposed,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
they  had  left  their  physical  bodies  so  long  ago ;  and  some  were  living  members 
of  his  own  family,  while  others  were  persons  ho  had  never  met  or  heard  of 
before.  He  held  most  agrecHble  converse  with  his  disembodied  friends,  and  one 
or  two  who  belonged  to  a  higher  plane,  instructed  him  in  the  truths  of  rein- 
caraation  and  karma, — those  fundamental  factors  in  the  evolution  of  every 
soul ;  and  the  striking  feature  of  the  book  is  the  author's  reiteration  and  expo* 
sition  of  these  basic  truths.  No  previous  work  of  our  times  so  vividly  presents 
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iLe  idea  of  the  constant  intercourse  between  the  living  and  the  dead,— though 
not  on  the  plane  of  the  waking  consciousness.  Bat  the  author  goes  a  little 
too  far  in  giving  material  coloring  to  his  astral  scenes  and  employments,  for 
he  pictures  the  kamalokic  entities  as  whiling  away  their  leisure  hours  in 
rowing,  Railing,  riding,  driving,  and  even  bicycling.  They  also  have  spirit 
orchestral  music,  dancing,  and  Lucullan  feasts— on  the  astral  plane,  of 
coarse.  When  the  entranced  hero  questions  the  reality  of  these  things,  and 
fears  he  may  be  **  the  victim  of  an  hallucination,"  he  is  answered  as  follows :— > 

*'  Y«B,  that  IB  always  the  way ;  you  have  a  preoonoeption,  and  everything  that 
does  not  immediately  agree  with  that  is  instantly  suppressed.  In  the  olden  time 
many  people  lost  their  lives  for  daring  to  believe  the  world  was  roand,  and  the  non~ 
existence  of  America  was  at  one  time  a  canon  of  the  infallible  Catholic  Church  i 
Eat  because  we  are  not  ghastly  *  spooks,'  forsooth,  wc  are  impostors  and  naught  but 
phantoms  of  yoar  brain." 

"  Hardly  so  bad  as  that,"  I  replied,  "  but  I  confess  I  have  always  regaitied  a 
departed  spirit  with  awe— a  being  who  has  passed  into  the  Great  Beyond,  and  now 
sees  all  the  mystery  of  God  from  behind  the  veil,  I  have  always  imagined  him  as 
one  doomed  to  woe  unutterable,  and  so  to  be  pitied  infinitely,  or  one  who  has  pass- 
ed  into  bliss  unspeakable,  and  so  to  be  revered  ;  in  either  case  one  to  whom  the 
secrets  of  the  past,  present  and  future  were  at  last  revealed,  and  whose  weight  of 
knowledge  and  responsibility  was  such  that  he  was  far  removed  from  all  our  petty 
cares  and  sorrows,  and,  above  all,  high  beyond  our  trifling  joys  and  pastimes." 

*'  And  so  you  are  disappointed  when  you  find  ns  men  and  women  like  your- 
selves 5  you  think  it  beneath  our  dignity  to  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry  ;'  to  sympathise 
with  all  yonr  fortunes,  to  aigh  when  you  are  sad,  to '  smile  when  you  are  happy,  to 
rejoioe  when  you  rejoice  ?  Whence  all  your  misconceptions  ?  Surely  you  sometimes 
reason  by  analogy.  You  plant  the  seed  and  It  slowly  grows  into  a  tree,  stage  by 
stage— it  is  only  in  faiiy  tales  that  beanstalks  reachthe  skies  in  a  single  night— 
yet  you  find  it  diflicnlt  to  believe  that  your  life  and  our  life  are  but  steps  in  a  great 
evolution ;  tliat  we  are  one  step  beyond  yon,  but  only  one  ;  that  we  have  many 
limitations  ;  that  wo  are  not  necromancers  and  can  neither  prophesy  nor  read  3'our 
thoughts  j  and  further,  that  we  arc  not  beings  who  seek  to  inspire  awe,  but. that  we 
are  human— very  human— and  value  your  love  above  any  other  sentiment  you  oan 
bestow  upon  us." 

The  teachings  of  the  book  a^e  mainly  in  harmony  with  theosophic  princi- 
ples, with  special  touches  here  and  there,  of  spiritualistic  and  Ghristimi  ideas 
and  the  author's  imagination.  One  of  the  chief  employments  of  the  dis- 
embodied,  it  is  here  stated,  is  that  of  guarding  their  friends  who  are  still  ou 
earth ;  which  is  not  always  a  pleasant  task,  especially  in  relation  to  mortals 
who  are  much  inclined  to  selfishness  and  ovil;  for  such  have  one  bad  <or 
relatively  so)  and  one  good  guardian.  The  doctrine  of  twin-soulg  is  also 
distinctly  set  forth,  though  not  gleaned  from  Theosophy,  and  concerning  it 
the  visitor  asks  how  it  is  that  even  when  twin-souls  meet  on  earth  they  do 
not  always  marry,  and  is  told : 

**  That  is  owing  to  one  being  iu  a  higher  state  of  spiritual  progression  than  the 
otber.  They  do  not  recognise  each  other  as  twin-souls.  They  always  are  attracted 
to  one  another,  but  something  may  repel.  It  is  only  when  both  are  perfected,  as  far 
aseharaoter  is  concerned,  and  the  earth-life  is  over,  that  they  are  perfectly  united, 
and  thia^union  seldom  takes  place  on  earth.  Occasionally  it  does,  as  the  few  ideal 
marriages  you  may  remember  go  to  prove    •    •    •  " 

This  idea  does  not  agree  with  that  of  the  sexless  ego  which,  in  order  to 
perfect  its  experiences,  sometimes  incarnates  as  a  man  and  sometimes  as  a 
^umau. 
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We  iii£ei'  tiiAt  tiio  author  moiy  have  had  soioe  uuplcAtuuib  peraoiml  «xperi* 
eaoc  with  eccentric  Thoosophists  in  formar  y^ars,  since  that  might  aoconafc  Cur 
his  being  told  by  the  '  powers  that  be '  that  Theosophy  is  no  loveUtSf  eUd  and 
selfish ;  bat,  further  on,  we  read  that "  Theosophy  is  becoming  more  hiunau, 
less  cold  and  abstract,  less  mystical  and  involved — and  a  gleam  of  human 
love  and  sympathy  has  been  allowed,  of  reoent  years,  to  break  into  its  gloomy 
depths."  Thanks!  What  an  encouraging  concession  from  those  higher 
powers  to  us  poor  heartless,  icebergalar  Theosophiste  ! 

Oar  moftal  qaerisi  is  earnestly  warned  against  the  daugdm  of  apiritual- 
ism^-especially  public  manifestations — and  is  told  that  eren  i&  oo^a  ow« 
f aonly  *'  there  is  always  a  risk  of  the  spirits ;"  and  on  asking  if  o«r  gnardiana 
wonld  not  protect  us  at  such  times,  be  gets  this  reply: 

*•  There  is  no  certainty  of  that.  All  guardians,  even  though  good,  ai-e 
not  strong.  *  •  •  Evil  spirits  are  frequently  very  strong,  as  spirits,  and 
eoald  intercept  the  commnnications,  as  tbcy  often  do,  and  tell  lies— imperson- 
ate others  and  so  on,"  He  is  told  farther  that  our  guardians  are  usnally 
"  only  in  the  second  sphere,*'  and  but  little  in  advance  of  us,  and  even  those 
in  the  third  and  fourth  spheres  do  not  know  everything,  '*  and  might  mislead 
unintentionally.  And  again,—"  If  you  were  able  to  come  running  to  us  at  every 
little  difficulty,  and  if  we  assisted  you  then,  where  would  be  the  merit,  to  you, 
in  overcoming  difficulties  and  avoiding  evil?  We  shonld  |>rofaahly 
retard  instead  of  advancing  your  spiritual  progress"— certainly  «  Tery 
wise  remark.  He  however  admits  that  iC  the  matter  is  approadied 
in  a  reverent  and  religious  spirit,  and  under  piopcr  oonditioiMib  some 
good  may  come  of  it.  Our  astral  traveller  is  treated  to  formal  leeiiuta 
on  ''  Art,"  "  Music''  and  **  Beligiou,"  and  gives  as  the  detoik  of 
many  an  interesting  conversation  with  his  excamato  friends,  sevmv!  of 
whom  narrate  to  him  the  history  of  some  of  their  past  earfch-Iives  of  long 
ago.  The  story  told  of  Atlantis,  tbongh  somewhat  interesting,  is  inferior 
to  that  given  by  Soott  Elliot,  and  the  account  of  the  Moon's  past  and  present 
condition  does  not  tally  with  the  accepted  theosophic  teaching.  If  we  take 
for  granted  the  author's  preliminary  statements,  he  seems  to  have  been  quite 
fortunate  in  impressing  his  astral  experiences  upon  his  physical  brain  con. 
scionsness.  Before  returning  to  his  body,  he  seeks  the  advice  of  his  friends 
about  the  propriety  of  giving  to  the  world  the  results  of  his  singular  experiences ; 
but  tliey  quote  to  him  the  words  of  Jesus  when  Dives  asked  that  Lazarus  might 
be  sent  to  warn  his  brethren  of  the  consequences  of  their  evil  course.—"  If 
they  bear  not  Moses  and  the  prophets,  neither  will  they  be  persuaded  though 
one  rose  from  the  dead,"  and  then  tell  him  to  use  his  own  judgment  abont  it. 
Tbey  seem  to  think  it  would  be  good  for  mankind  to  be  assured  of  these 
truths,  yet  that  there  are  few  who  are  prepared  to  believe  them,  or  who 
wx>ald  care  to  investigate  further. 

The  book  will  undoubtedly  have  a  large  sale*  It  is  a  good  sized  volume— 
419  pages  8vo.— and  well  gotten  np.  We  have  read  it  with  great  interaat, 
and  think  it  well  calculated  to  lead  a  certain  class  of  minds,  that  are  not  yet 
advanced  in  spiritual  conceptions,  towards  the  higher  levels  from  whioh  the 
Theosophist  takes  such  broad  views  of  the  problems  of  homaA  farirtenoe  and 
Evolution. 

The  Editor  oi  Light,  in  reviewing  the  book  above  aotioML  eKprasaad  his 
disapproval  of  works  of  fiction '  tumiugupon  spiritualist  expericDces,*  suggest- 
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ing  that  this  book  mi^hi  be  all  *  eheer  tnuigiQAiioii' ;  whereapon  the  antbor  of 
the  work  sent  him  the  following  letter  which  we  reproduce  from  a  late 
number  of  Light  received  since  the  above  was  in  type : 

The  book  Is  not  an  effort  of  the  imagioation.  The  setting  is  certainly  niioe^ 
but  the  teachings  came  from  the  'other  Ride.'  It  is  not  avowedly  a  spiritnalistio 
hook,  a>  I  hoped  that  it  mighty  possibly,  appeal  to  some  of  the  '  Gentiles/ 

I  never  had  more  than  an  aeadeuio  interest  in  Spiritaalism,  thoagh  I  had  read 
a  great  deal  about  it ;  apd  I  was  therefore  very  much  surprised  when  a  few  years 
ago  a  dangbter  of  mine,  then  fifteen  years  of  age,  got  messages  throngh  a  sort  of 
Ooija  board  which  she  used  as  a  game  with  some  friends.  As  these  messages 
appeared  to  be  intelligible  I  inTestigated  them,  with  the  result  that  my  daughter 
developed  the  power  of  automatic  writing  and  we  got  many  most  interesting 
messages  tteom  our  unseen  friends  throngh  her.  AH  the  characters  in  the  book  are 
'  real ' — that  is,  they  represent  spirits  who  actually  oommuniested  in  the  words 
used  in  the  book.  Even  the  common*plaoe  nature  of  the  eonversation  in  some 
instances  is  a  proof  of  its  not  being  invented,  as  I  could  easily  have  imagined, 
something  much  more  brilliant,  and  what  one  would  suppose  more  likely  to  be  said 
by  spirits  of  great  and  clever  men.  I  fanoy  the  fact  is  that  even  in  the  nest 
world,  geniuses  are  not  always  at  concert  pitch  !  The  '  stories  '  are  verbatim,  so 
is  the  account  of  Atlantis ;  and  the  *  lectures '  are  also  word  for  word  as  we  got  them. 
'  The  True  Beligion  '  and  the  account  of  the  Life  Beyond  are  oiily  dressed  up  ttom 
communications  actually  received,  extending  over  a  period  of  about  two  years. 

The  part  that  will  meet  with  the  least  aeoeptation  from  Spiritualists  in  England 
18  DO  doubt  that  about  reincarnation,  and  it  may  be  instructive  for  you  to  know 
somatbiag  about  this.  PersonaUy,  I  had  always  had  a  certain  interest  in  reincar- 
natioii,  and  though  1  do  net  like  the  idea,  yet  it  always  seemed  to  me  philosophically 
tenaMe^  and  so  I  asked  about  it  early  in  our  spiritual  interoouxse.  The  spirits  whq 
at  first  oomnnnicated  are  principally  in  the  second  sphere,  and  one  or  two  in  the 
third,  and  their  reply  was  adverse  to  reincarnation.  They  put  me  off  and  declined 
to  discuss  the  question;  but  the  impression  left  on  my  mind  was  that  they  did  nol^ 
believe  in  it*  Later,  the  spirit  calked  in  the  book  *  Divino,'  took  charge  of  the' 
spiritual  circle.  He  belongs  to  the  fourth  sphere,  and  soon  he  began  to  open  out  on 
the  doctrine  of  reincamatioo,  which. he  averred  was  true. 

On  expressing  my  smrpriae  that  it  sbonid  have  been  all  but  positively  denied  by 
the  others,  it  was  explained  that  few  spirits  below  the  fourth  sphere  know  the 
mystery  of  reincamatioa.  The  great  majority  of  spirits  who  do  communicate 
belong  to  the  second  (or  first  sphere  after  the  earth),  very  few  to  the  third,  and 
fewer  still  to  the  fonrtb.  These  latter  only  come  as  teachers.  Some  of  those  who 
taoght  Allan  Kardee  were  fourth  sphere  spirits,  and  *  Imperator,'  who  taught 
fltaintoBi  Moses,  was  also  from  the  fourth  sphere;  but  be  did  not  teach  reincarnation, 
SB  Staintoii  Moaes  was  not  ready  for  it,  nor  indeed  was  he  really  ready  for  what  he 
1008  taught,  as  you  will  remember  is  shown  by  his  opposition  to  the  celestial  ideas 
in  hia  <  Spirit  Teachings.' 

Divhio's  mission  was  to  teach  reincarnation  ;  and,  to  draw  an  inference  from 
what  he  said,  as  the  higher  Spiritualism  in  private  civeleB  is  more  and  mora  devel- 
oped, independent  messages  in  support  of  the  doctrine  will,  in  all  probability,  from 
time  to  time  be  received. 
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SPIRITUAL  CONSCIOUSNESS, 
By  Frank  H.  Sprague.* 

The  author  of  this  volume  says  it  is  **  the  outcome  of  an  independent  search 
for  the  itpiritual  view-point"  and  that  men  have  been  feeding  on  "  the  busks 
of  materialism  "  su  long  that  they  are  now  crying  out  for  other  nutriment,  as 
is  widely  manifest  by  the  growing  interest  in  things  occult.  He  says  "  false 
ideals  **  are  the  cause  of  the  miseries  and  evils  of  life,  and  that  they  result 
from  "  a  wrong  view-point  ;'*  and  also,  that,  **  When  one  discerns  the  real 
mei^uing  of, the  spiritual  view-point  he  may  safely  trust '  the  spirit  of  truth' 
to  stuide  him  *  into  all  truth/  "  These  ideas,  though  not  new  in  substance,  are 
none  the  loss  important,  a^d  the  more  authors  there  are  who  earnestly  engage 
in  the  warfare  against  materialism,  in  the  spirit  manifested  by  Mr,  Sprague 
in  the  present  work,  the  bettor  it  will  be  for  humanity. 

In  the  chapter  on  "  Consciousness  "  the  author  says : 

Bv  manr    the  Bpiritual  realm  is    conceived   to  be  a  sort  of  extension  of,  or 

A'  net  to  the  material.    They  look  forward  to  the  time  when  it  shall  be  diBclosed 

to  them  as  if  by  magic.    Bat  it  is  only  through  caltivation  of  the  spiritnal  faoQlty 

that  Spirit  can  be  made  to  appear,  and  that  factor  of  experience  does  not  depend  on 

snaoe.    It  is   futile  to  search  for  Spirit  within  the  domain  of  objective  ex- 

j^eZe  5  it  most  be  approached  snbjectively. 

In  discussing  the  **  Manifestations  of  the  Spiritual  Conscioosness  '*  he 
says  : — 

T  cain  the  spiritnal  consoionsneBS,  to  live  as  seeing  the  invisible,  one  most 
«  f  f  11  be  filled  with  a  single,  deep  desire  to  know  the  troth  ;  without  snoh  an 
incentive,  every  attempt  will  prove  vain.  He  must  also  be  ready  to  completely  re- 
nounce opinion,  prejudice,  wilful  propensities,  narrowness  and  all  merely  personal 
considerations,  whether  of  thought  or  impulse,  that  can  in  any  way  interfere  with 
the  attainment  of  a  higher  state  of  consciousness.  The  mental  soil,  being  thus 
d  in  a  noirativo  way,  of  those  forces  which  impede,  choke  and  dwarf  the  real- 
•^  arionof  spiritual  ends,  and  being  rendered  receptive  to  truth,  is  ready  for  a  fresh 

wth  of  emotions  and  thoughts.    As  seeds  of  varioos  kinds  are  constantly  scatter- 
hiff  abroad  over  every  available  tract  of  the  earth's  soil,  8|Nringing  up,  and  grow- 

•  to  plants  each  according  to  its  own  species,  so  in  the  inner  life,  the  same  irre- 
sistible impulse  is  encountered.  Seed-thoughts  of  every  description  are  distributed 
broadcast  throughout  the  realm  of  mind,  and  find  lodgment  in  every  unoccupied 
nook  and  cranny ;  but  wherever  the  field  is  preoccupied  by  a  vigorous  growth,  bo  that 
they  are  unable  to  take  root,>hey  perish.  **  Whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that  aliall 
I,      1  n  "    As  the  outer  world  of  nature  abhors  a  vacuum,  so  does  the   inner 

world  of  thought.  Wherever  a  mental  vacuum  exists,  thoughts  of  all  descriptions 
rush  in  promiscuously  to  fill  it.  A  horde  of  nondescript,  ill-deftned  sentiments  and 
impulses— mental  weeds— is  always  ready  to  enter  in  and  take  possession  of  tha  an- 
discipUned  mind,  run  riot,  and  scatter  ruin  and  desolation.  Thoughts  are  seeds  of 
emotions,  and  emotions  dominate  the  world  of  psychic  being. 

Here  are  some  ideas  on  the  "  Spiritual  Basis  of  Health  ":— 
Self-revelation,  in  the  deepest  sense,  awakens  a  desire  to  reveal  others  to  them- 
selves. Good  alone  can  come  from  permitting  the  higher  consciousness  to  be  so 
directed  toward  another  that  elevating  spiritual  ideals  shall  be  projected  within 
the  reach  of  his  vision.  In  fact,  every  moment  of  our  lives,  whether  we  intend 
it  or  not,  we  are  sending  out  thoughts  that  appeal  to  some  one. 

♦     Pnhlifihed  bv  the  author,  at  Wollaston,  Mass.  :  Price  1,30,  not. 
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The  author's  thoughts  on  "  Realization  of  Ideals,"  Nature  and  Art.*' 
**  Beligion,"  "  Philosophy/'  and  "  Music,"  afford  profitable  and  snggestiTe 
retding.    The  book  is  neatly  bound  (gih  top)  and  contains  213  pages. 

E. 

THE  OHBISTIAN  CREED. 

Its  Origin  and  SicNincATioN.* 

By  0.  W.  Lbadbeater. 

The  misinterpretation,  owing  to  imperfect  rendering,  of  the  essential 
meaning,  of  the  Creed  of  Christianity  has  been  the  bane  of  the  Church  and 
bronght  upon  it  the  obloquy  and  condemnation  of  many  an  honest  mind.  Mr. 
Leadbeater  has  succeeded  most  admirably  in  clearing  away  the  clouds  which 
have  BO  long  darkened  the  face  of  this  article  of  belief  which,  even  in  its  past 
state  of  obscuration,  has  been  the  sheet-anchor  of  so  many  struggling  souls. 
The  author  has  really  laid  the  Church  under  great  obligations  to  him,  though 
it  will  doubtless  persist,  during  his  lifetime,  in  regarding  him  as  a  heretic. 
Bis  explanations  of  the  Trinity,  the  cross  and  the  resurrection  might  be  read 
with  profit  by  all  Christians.  The  author  has  made  a  masterly  historical  and 
orilical  analysis  of  the  entire  subject  and  gives  us  the  results  of  his  research 
in  his  usual  lucid  manner.  The  book  has  been  gotten  up  in  ezoeUent  style* 
and  contains  109  pages,  8vo. 

E. 


DREAMS. 
By  C.  W.  Leadbeater. 

The  interesting  subject  of  dreams  has  engaged  the  attention  of  many 
anthers,  but  we  venture  to  say  that  no  one  has  previously  been  able  to  throw 
as  much  light  upon  it  as  the  author  of  the  work  before  us  has.  In  his  usual 
scientific  way  he  divides  his  subject  into  sections,  first  considering  the 
mecbanism,  physical,  etheric  and  astral,  through  which  our  consciousness 
functions*  One  chapter  is  then  devoted  to  the  Ego,  one  to  the  conditions 
of  sleep  (of  the  brain,  the  etheric  brain,  the  astral  body,  Ac.)  and  another  to 
the  different  classes  of  dreams.  The  chapter  relating  to  experiments  made 
on  a  sleeping  person  with  a  view  to  the  production  and  recollection  of  dreams 
is  especially  interesting.  This  book  is  bound  in  the  same  style  as  the  preced* 
ing  one,  but  has  not  as  many  pages. 

E. 


TRANSACTIONS  OP  THE  LONDON  LODGE. 

No.  33. 

By  a.  p.  Sinnett. 

This  small  pamphlet  embodies  the  main  substance  of  two  addresses  given 
by  Mr.  Sinnett  before  the  London  Lodge  iu  February  last,  on  "  The  constitu* 
tion  of  the  Ego.**  It  contains  some  important  ideas,  concerning  the  condition 
of  the  "  Higher  Self  '*  at  different  stages  of  its  development,  showing  tha^ 
it  is  by  no  means  perfect  when  it  begins  to  function  on  the  lower  planes. 

E. 


•  Price  la.  fid. 
8 
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MAGAZINES. 

Tbe  Tkeosophical  Review  (Febiniary)  has  a  contribution  "  The  Protoniar* 
tyr  of  the  Mystic  Way  in  Infant  Russia/'  which  is  from  tbe  pen  of  a  Bassian, 
and  gives  a  sketch  of  tlie  life  of  the  forerunner  of  the  present  sect  of  the 
Dhouhobortzi, — Quirinus  Kuhlman  by  name.  J.  G.  0.  Tepper  has  an  article 
on  "  The  Relation  of  Minerals,  Plants  and  Animals  to  each  other  and  to 
Man,"  in  which  are  some  statements  worthy  of  general  attention.  Mr.  Lead- 
beater  continues  his  very  interesting  illustrations  and  explanations  of  "Clair- 
voyance." Mr.  W.  Kingsland  urges  the  importance  of  a  reversion  to  **  The 
first  Principles  o£  Theosophy,*'  pure  and  simple,  by  avoiding  the  "  miscon* 
oeptionsand  misrepresentations  "  which  have  so  often  "  confasedand  obscared 
these  principles  "  by  details  which  are  superfluous  as  far  as  the  general  pub- 
lic is  concerned.  **  The  Secret  Sennon  on  the  Mountain  "  (from  Hermes 
to  his  son  Tat)  is  another  of  Mr.  Mead's  valuable  translations  which  he  is 
bringing  out  from  the  lore  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  for  the  humanity  of  the 
present  day.  Dr.  A.  A.  Wells  gives  us  some  good,  practical  thoughts  in  his 
paper  on  "  The  awakening  of  the  Higher  Consciousness."  "  The  Mirror  of 
Illusion,"  by  Miss  Hardcastle,  illustrates  the  philosophy  of  the  Orient. 
H.  Ernest  Nichol  writes  on  "The  (Miristian  Ideal,"  and  shows  the  importance 
of  the  personal  aspect  of  the  Divine,  as  a  focal  point  of  our  aspiration  and 
devotion,  and  alludes  to  the  difference  "  between  the  man  who  has  received  the 
'  new  birth  '  in  the  Christian  or  any  other  religion,  and  the  man  who  has 
not  done  bo  *    *    *  " 

February  Theosophia  has  an  article  by  Afra,  entitled  "  Sat,  "  several  im- 
portant translations,  a  report  of  Dr.  Pascal's  speech  at  the  last  Adyar  Con- 
vention, and  other  matter. 

Mercury  publishes,  in  its  January  issue,  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Alfred  Percy 
Sinnett,  Vice-President  of  the  Theosophical  Society  and  author  of  several  well 
known  Theosophical  works.  The  leading  article — "  Communion  of  Saints  "— 
contains  the  substance  of  a  lecture  delivered  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Chatterji,  in  San 
Francisco,  October  16th,  1898,  which  is  freighted 'with  valuable  thoughts. 
•*  An  Outline  of  the  Way,'*  by  Mr.  L,  B.,  treats  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Upani- 
shads.  In  theT.S.  Echoes,  Mrs.  Besant's  Central  Hindu  College  Scheme  is  un- 
folded, «nd  the  *  Testimonial '  offered  to  the  President-Founder  of  the  T.  S., 
by  the  General  Secretaries  of  the  Indian  Section  of  the  Society  at  the  Benares 
Convention  in  October  last,  is  reproduced,  together  with  other  matter. 

The  Journal  of  the  Buddhist  Text  and  Anthropological  Society  (Vol.  VI, 
Parts  I.  and  II.)  is  an  important  number.  It  gives,  among  other  matters,  a 
compilation  concerning  the  three  convocations  which  were  held  to  consider 
the  three  Pltakas  which  embody  the  teachings  of  Lord  Buddha.  We 
find  here  the  grotesque  exaggerations  of  numbers,  where  millions  are  spoken 
of  instead  of  thousands,  and  thousands  instead  of  tens,  which  caused 
Western  Orientalists  to  look  contemptnously  for  so  many  years,  upon  the 
Mahavansa,  which  is  now  accepted,  despite  its  exaggerations,  as  one  of  the 
most  valuable  of  all  histories  of  Ceylon  and  India. 

The  Gleaner  concludes  Mr.  Bilimoria's  serial,  "  Beginnings  of  Life  upon 
Earth  ''  which  is  followed  by  a  lecture  on  **  Human  Life  and  its  Mission/' 
which  was  delivered  by  Jehangir  Sorabji  at  the  Hyderabad  T.  S.  "  The 
Delusioncd  World,"  by  N.  Bhattacharyu,  "  The  Desert  of  Gobi,"  by  N.  A. 
and  "  Eeincarnation,"  comprise  the  chief  of  tbe  remaining  articles. 
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Lotus  BliiUien  has  continued  articles  on  the  Bhagavad  Git-a  (versified 
translation),  a  manuscript  of  the  Freemasons  and  the  teaching  of  Para- 
celsus, and  the  nsual  answers  to  correspondents — in  which  Dr.  Hartmann's 
views  of  his  contemporaries  and  their  doings  are  given  with  his  habitual 
acrid  candor. 

Teosofish  Tidskrifts  tor 'December  t^nd  J SLtiu&ry  are  received  and  appear 
to  have  an  unusually  large  proportion  of  original  articles.  This  leads  us  to 
express  the  wish  that  the  Editors  of  our  non- English  Theosophical  exchanges 
would  take  the  trouble  of  pasting  in  each  number  a  summary  in  English  of 
the  contents,  for  the  guidance  of  the  exchange  Editors  who,  from  ignorance 
of  the  foreigil  languages  are  unable  to  do  justice  to  the  periodicals  in  their 
review  notices.  Our  Dutch  contemporary  does  it  and  we  wish  it  might  become 
the  rule  with  all. 

Sophict  (Madrid)  is  made  up  almost  wholly  with  excellent  translations  into 
Spanish,  of  Mr.  Besant's,  Mrs.  Cooper  Oakley's  and  Dr.  Marques'  writings. 

PhUadslphia  (Buenos  Ayres)  for  January  contains  also  a  series  of  trans- 
lations, the  authors  of  the  long  articles  selected  being  Mrs.  ]{esant,  H.  de 
Balzac,  Arthur  Arnould,  Albert  de  Eochas ;  and  those  of  the  instructive  short 
paragraphs,  Eliphas  Levi,  F.  Hartmann  and  Laplace,  the  astronomer. 

The  February  nuniber  of  Teosofia,  our  Koman  magazine,  contains  an 
article  on  Consciousness,  by  Engineer  Signor  Gr.  Aureli,  translations  of  Lead, 
beater  s  "  Clairvoyance, "  and  Dr.  Marques*  "  Scientific  Corrboration  of 
Theosophy,"  and  an  original  essay— presumably  by  the  Editor — on  the  white 
lotus  and  White  Lotus  Day. 

The  Mafut'Bodhi  Journal  (March)  has  an  editorial  on  "  Buddhism  in 
India,'*  and  articles  on  "Buddhists  in  Ancient  India,"  "The  Present 
Eeligious  Awakening  in  India,"  and  "  The  Education  of  Sinhalese  Girls,"  the 
latter  being  contributed  by  Countess  Canavarro,  now  in  Culcutta. 

In  the  Ary'a  Bala  Bodhini^  Miss  Edger  talks  to  Hindu  boys  on  Religion 
and  Gaya  Prasad  Sinh  writes  on  "The  Pcesent  Condition  of  Hindu  Boys." 
Countess  Wachtmeister  makes  an  earnesf  "  appeal  to  all  Hindu  fathers  to 
arouse  themselves  from  their  apathy  and  to  take  into  serious  consideration 
what  will  be  the  future  of  their  country  if  they  permit  their  sons  to  fall, 
without  an  effort  to  save  them,  into  atheism  and  materialism.'* 

Theosophyin  Australasia  (February)  notices  Miss  Edger 's  movements 
(see  Supplement)  states  that  Dr.  Marques  is  soon  expected  to  arrive  to  assume 
the  duties  of  Greneral  Secretary,  gives  a  very  interesting  resume  of  "Theosophy 
and  Christianity,"  and  has  an  articles  on  "  Sense  Perceptions  and  Spiritual 
Intuitions  "  concerning  "  Space,  Time,  Matter  and  Consciousness."  "  Ques- 
tions and  Answers  "  continue  to  be  an  important  feature  in  the  magazine. 

We  also  acknowledge  with  thanks  the  receipt  the  Phrenological 
Journal,  BeHgio-Philoaophical  Journal ;  Omega,  Metaphysical  Magazine,  Uni' 
vtreal  Brotherhood,  New  Oentury^  English  Tlieosophist,  Theophischer  Wegweieer^ 
lAght,  Banner  of  Light,  Harbinger  of  Light,  Baye  of  Light,  The  Light  cf  Tndhy 
Bwhmavadin.  Indian  Journal  of  Education,  Prahuddha  Bhdrata,  Modem 
Arirohgffy  the  Light  of  tlis  East  (an  interesting  number),  Prasnottara,  and  Vdhan 
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"  Thoughts,  like  the  pollen  of  flowers,  leave  one  brain  and  fasten  to  another." 

We  frequently  see  in  the  papers  brief  parag^raphs 
Help  for  the     like  the    following  which   tend   to  substantiate   Mr. 
Helpless.        Leadbeater's   statements   concerning    invisible    help- 
ers:— 

A  Earopoan  child  eighteeu  moaths  old,  foil  from  a  window  of  a  train 
travelling  forty  miles  an  hour  near  Bara-Banki.  baton  being  recovered  was 
found  to  have  sustained  comparatively  small  injury. 

# 

A  South  Indian  Missionary,  tiie  Rev,  J.A.ShAfelrock, 
The  old  S,  P.  G.,  has  been  bold  enough — ^m  emulation,  it  t^buld 
Game,  appear,   of  tbe   detestable  sectaician,   Rev.  Dr.  Hustle, 

formerly  of  Calcutta — to  say,  in  the  Indian  Church 
Quarterly  Review^  "  that  the  Hindus  as  a  mce^ai^^Mi^ably,  the  most 
immoral,  treacherous  and  cunning  people  dh  Hie  face  of  this  wicked 
earth  will  generally  be  admitted.  To  expadate  on  it  would  be  a 
waste  of  time.'*  A  more  gross  insult  to  a  noble  race  '*  as  a  race  '*  was 
never  uttered.  The  friends  of  foreign  missions  may  see  in  falsehoods 
like  this  the  reason  for  the  failure  of  the  efEorts  of  their  missionaries 
to  convert  the  Hindus  to  Christianity.  Let  them  imagine  to  them- 
selves what  chances  a  Hindu  missionary  would  have  in  England, 
America  or  any  other  country  in  Christendom,  if  he  went  there  and  so 
basely  calumniated  the  |>eople  he  was  trying  to  proselytize,  Mr. 
Sharrock  has  been  trying  to  help  the  Pariahs,  and  to  that  extent  has 
our  sympathies,  but  if  this  is  his  secret  feeling,  his  failure  among  them 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at. 

«  * 

The  id^l  aspiration  of  one  who  loves  his  fellow- 

Startling        men  has  nevet  been  more  simply  and  clearly  put  than 

Contrast  of     in  tbe  following  lines  by  one  of  America's   noblest 

Ideals.  champions  of  advanced  religious  thought — Theodore 

Parker : 

"  Give  me  the  power  to  labor  for  mankind : 
Make  me  tbe  ttooth  of  such  as  cannot  speak : 
Eyes  let  me  be  of  groping  men  and  blind ; 
A  consoience  to  the  base. 

A  most  diockiag  contrast  to  the  foregoing  is  found  in  the  follow^ 
ing  extract  from  an  American  paper : — 

Ajifop09  of  the  story  that  Mrs.  Stuy vesant  Fish,  of  New  York,  is  to  give  a 
danco  on  St.  Valentine's  Day,  with  **  sarments  reversed  "—that  is  to  say,  the 
gentletnen  wilt  wear  their  swallow-tails  in  front,  and  ladies  the  backs  of  their 
gownd  ditto,  and  both  will  wear  double-pointed  shoes,  the  Mwrning  Leader 
oorrespondeot  writes:  WilUe  K.  Vanderbilt recently  gave  a  nigger  cake* 
walk,  and  1  know  the  locality  of  a  cellar  off  Fifth  Avenue,  which  is  fitted  up 
in  the  Akicabre  style  as  a  dungeon.  Clanking  chains  abound  and  servants 
wait  on  tbe  guests,  arrayed  as  convicts.  Here  the  fashionables,  including 
such  stars  as  Mr.  Ferry  Belmont  and  Mesdames  Paget  Astor  and  Cornelias 
Vanderbilt  Junior,  go  occasionally  to  sup.  Zest  is  added  to  the  meal  by  the 
elimination  of  the  usual  table  appliances,  the  guests  going  to  the  lengUi  of 
drinking  from  tbe  bottle  which  is  passed  round. 
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Such  loathsome  debasement  of  the  ideals  of  life  on  the'  part  of 
those  who  have  the  means  of  alleviating,  to  so  great. an  extent,  the 
miseries  of  their  fellow-creatures  among  the  lower  classes,  is  painful 
to  contemplate.  Perhaps  these  fustian  aristocrats  are  not.  aware  of 
the  fact  that  the  clanking  of  chains  fitly  symbolizes  their  bondage  to 
material  things.  If  i/vealth  induces  such  madness,  let  us  pray  for 
poverty. 

A  gentleman  in  the  Madras   Presidency,   occupy- 

Facts  ing  an  influential  position,    and  whose  word  may  well 

in  be  accepted  ;  has  told  the  writer  of  some   experiences 

Magic.  of  his  own    that   are   interesting    as   illustrating   the 

occult  knowledge  and  powers  possessed  by  some  of 
the  natives  of  India.  He  had  heard  of  a  njan  who  had  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  able  to  manufacture  an  ointment  that  if  applied  in  a 
stipulated  manner,  would,  for  a  short  time,  render  the  person  experi- 
menting invisible  to  every  one.  After  some  difficulty  the  man  was 
found,  and  finally  consented  on  receiving  50  rupees,  to  sell  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  magic  unguent  which  he  declared,  if  properly  applied,  would 
render  the   purchaser  invisible  for  over  ten  minutes. 

Our  friend  took  his  purchase  home,  and  proceeded  at  once 
to  a  large  open  balcony,  where  he  applied  the  ointment  to  his 
forehead  in  the  prescribed  place  and  manner. 

At  once  he  called  out  sharply  for  his  servant,  **  Boy  "!  The  man 
replied,  and  came  running  into  the  balcony  in  all  haste  ;  stopped  ;. 
looked  bewildered,  and  went  to  another  room  calling  out  "  Master  !*' 
He  had  evidently  not  seen  any  one  on  the  balcony. 

Again  the  call  was  given,  *'  Boy  !  *'  and  again  the  perplexed 
servant  returned,  and  finally  ran  right  into  his  master. 

He  became  frightened  at  being  able  to  feel  but  not  see,  and 
when  questioned  declared  he  could  not  see  his  master  although 
standing  close  to  him. 

Our  friend,  although  in  the  sunlight,  was  unable  to  see  any 
shadow  cast  by  his  body,  and  on  going  to  a  looking-glass,  utterly 
failed  to  perceive  his  reflection  there. 

'.Shortly  after  the  ten  minutes  had  elapsed,  his  form  gradually 
became  visible  both  to  himself  and  others,  until  it  assumed  its  normal 
condition. 

Our  friend  returned  to  the  sorcerer  and  offered  to  purchase  the 
secret  of  the  manufacture  of  this  most  potent  and  extraordinary  un- 
guent, but  failed  to  obtain  his  wish,  as  the  purchase  price  was  alto- 
gether beyond  his  means,  reaching  to  many  thousands  of  rupees. 

In  **  Posthumous  Humanity,"  pp.  221-223,  is  an  account  of  a 
magic  salve  u.sed  by  sorcerers  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Andre  Saguda, 
physician  of  Pope  Julius  III.,  obtained  some  of  this  mysterious  unguent ; 
it  was  of  a  greenish  colour,  and  on  analysis  he  was  able  to  distinguish 
hemlock,  hyoscyamus,  nightshade  and  mandrake.  Cardan,  also  gives 
a  receipt  for  one  of  these  salves,  in  which  were  mixed  opium,  aconite, 
pentaphyllin  and  nightshade  with  honey. 

That  there  should  be  some  kinship  between  these  old  customs 
and  preparations  and  the  unguent  used  by  our  friend  at  Madras  seems 
more  than  likely ;  any  way,  the  fact  as  given  may  be  relied  upon  as 
genuine. 

One  other  anecdote  may  be  related,  and  our  friend  referred  to  vck 
the  last  case  is  the  author. 
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A  haly  man  known  to  him,  was  talking^  to  him  of  the 
power  and  value  of  mantrams,  and  stated  that  be  knew  a 
mantram  which  if  used  against  any  living  thing  would  instantly 
slay  it.  As  the  conversation  was  going  on,  a  sickly,  mangy 
dog  was  trotting  across  the  compound.  Our  friend  said  :  '*  I  can 
hardly  believe  what  you  tell  me  to  be  possible  ;  there  is  that  misera- 
ble  dog  ;  it  cannot  be  a  great  sin  to  destroy  it  ;  show  me  your  power 
and  the  truth  of  your  words  now.  The  native  turned,  and  pointed  his 
finger  at  the  dog  and  muttered  something  ;  insiantly  the  dcg  dropped ; 
our  friend  went  up  to  it  and  found  it  dead.  He  then  had  it  removed 
and  examined  by  a  surgeon  known  to  him,  and  was  told,  that  there  was 
in  the  dog's   internal   and   external   condition   no   reason  for  death. 

•** 

After  the  close  of  the  late  Japan-China  war,  Col. 
Buddhism  in    Oicott  wrote  an  urgent  letter  to  the  General  Viscount 
Japan,  Nodzu,  the   Commander-in-Chief  of  one  of  the  two 

victorious  Japanese  armies,  and  an  old  acquaintance 
of  hiS|  from  his  tour  of  1889,  for  whom  he  felt  a  great  respect,  begging 
him  to  use  his  powerful  influence  on  the  side  of  religion.  He  warned 
the  Viscount  that  after  such  a  splendid  victory,  the  nation  needed 
more  than  ever  to  have  the  innate  religious  spirit  fostered  and  revived 
so  that  they  might  not  run  to  such  an  extreme  of  vanity  as  to  lead 
them  to  embroil  themselves  with  one  or  more  of  the  great  Powers, 
who  might  inflict  terrible  disaster  on  Japan.  His  lordship  replied  in 
the  following  terms  : — 

''  I  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  kind  favour  of  November  ITtfa^  in 
which  yon  ask  me  to  use  my  influence  for  the  revival  of  the  Buddhist  reli- 
gion, the  reformation  of  the  priesthood,  and  the  bringing  of  their  sects  into 
one  great  Brotherhood.  I  must  avow  that  I  too  am  greatly  pained  to  see 
the  growing  indifference  to  religion  in  my  country,  and  that  I  share  your 
opinion  that  a  thorough  revival  of  the  tnie  Buddhistic  doctrine  ooght  to  be 
inaugurated.  I  should  indeed  be  happy  if  it  were  in  my  power  to  contribute 
a  little  to  this  great  end,  and  the  confidence  you  express  in  me  is  extremely 
flattering.  Being,  however,  nothing  but  a  simple  soldier  who  is  ueither 
versed  iu  politics  nor  in  scientific  and  religious  matters,  I  am  sorry  to  say 
that  my  assistance  can  be  of  only  insignificant  value,  there  being  many 
other  men  who  by  education  and  profession  are  far  more  suitable  to  lead  a 
religious  movement.  I  feel  sure  that  yon  will  have  no  difficulty  in  finding 
out  such  men — men  who  will  deserve  your  confidence  in  this  matter  mndi 
more  than  I  can  pretend  to  do.  Your  disinterested  sympathy  for  the  welfare 
of  my  country  has  deeply  touched  •  me  and  I  therefore  wish  with  all  my 
heart  that  you  will  succeed  in  winning  for  your  great  cause  abler  and 
worthier  collaborators  than  me.*' 

The  publication  of  this  letter  of  one  of  the  purest  patriots,  greatest 
soldiers,  and  most  pious  men  of  the  Japanese  Empire  at  this  juncture 
is  timely  and  may  be  useful,  (n  our  last  month's  issue  it  was  shown 
how  Col.  Oicott  had  been  doing  his  best  in  Burma  to  effect  a  con- 
solidation of  the  Buddhists  of  that  country,  of  Ceylon  and  ot  Siam, 
into  one  great  Buddhistic  union,  or  fraternity,  with  a  view  to  the 
healing  of  Theological  schisms,  and  the  creation  of  an  irresistible 
public  opinion  which  should  compel  the  priests  and  people  to  reform 
abuses,  and  strive  to  live  close  to  the  high  ideal  of  a  Buddhist  as 
taught  and  shown  by  the  Buddha  and  his  Arahats.  This  is  the  real 
key  to  the  present  situation  in  Buddhist  countries,  and  the  dream  of 
our  aged  President's  life  is  to  see  at  least  the  first  step  being  taken 
towards  a  union  in  love  and  mutual  helpfulness,  of  all  the  nations 
which  profess  themselves  followers  of  the  Tathagata,  by  the  process 
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of  sectarian  consolidation  being  started  within  the  confines  of  each 
country.  If  once  these  local  sectarians  can  learn  to  live  together  in 
brotherhood,  it  will  be  comparatively  easy  to  move  towards  the  next 
and  final  stage  of  international  religious  unity. 

•%  E. 

Readers    of    the    Theosophist   will  doubtless   re- 

Consciousness     member  a  case,  mentioned  in  its  pages  sometime  ago, 

restored        of  a   Negro  who  had  suffered  from  cerebral  paralysis, 

after  many     for  very  many  years,  as  a  result  of  an  injury   received 

years.  during  the  civil  war  in  America,  but  who  was  finally 

restored   to  consciousness,   suddenly,   by  a  surgical 

operation  which  removed   a  piece  of  bone  which   was  pressing  upon 

the  brain.     He  immediately  asked  about  the   movements  of  the  army, 

as  if  he  had  been  injured  but  a  few  hours  before.     A  similar  case  is 

the  following  which  we  clip  from  an  exchange : — 

Twelve  years  ago,  Charles  Barrel!,  a  boy  living  in  Chicago,  was  strtick 

on  the  heiid  by  a  playmate.    He  became  insane  and  wa<>  placed  in  an  asylam. 

Quite  recently,  the  X-rays  having  revealed  a  crrowth  on  the  inner  surface 

of  bis  skull  at  the  point  where  the  hlow  was  rooeived,  Barsell,  was  subjected  to 

an  operation.    The  growth  was  removed,  and  he  wa»  put  to  bed.    The  next 

d^  he  awoke  in  full  possession  of  his  facolties.   and   his  first  words  were, 

^  Why  did  you  hit  me  P  "    The  twelve  years  had  been  a  blank,  and  he  resumed 

the  life  of  a  rational  being  at  the  point  where  it  had  been  interrupted. 

* 
•  ♦ 

The  following   from  the  Madras  Mail  sets  forth 

Lord  the  course  which  the  new  Viceroy  intends   to  take 

Curson  on       in  regard  to  Indian  relics  and  the   fruits   of  farther 

ArcfuBohgi"       investigations  in  the  field  of  ArchsBology,  and   every 

Col  Research,      friend  of  Oriental  literature   will  feel  grateful   to  him 

for  his  enlightened  views.    It  looks  very  much  as  if  he 

were  going  to  be  the  greatest  viceroy  we  have   had   since   Warren 

Hastings  :— 

Speaking  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Asiatic  Society  the  Viceroy  said 
it  ftave  Mm  great  pleasure  to  be  present  on  that  occasion.  He  had  come 
there  not  in  his  official  garb  as  patron  of  the  Society,  but  as  a  student  and 
writer  who  had  himself  profited  by  its  publications  and  who  was  intensely 
interested  in  its  work  and  welfare.  He  was  glad  to  have  heard  the  interest- 
ing inaugural  Address  of  Mr.  Bisley  and  the  Hccount  by  Mr.  Bendall  of  his 
recent  researches  and  discoveries  in  Nepal.  The  latter  was  a  country  of 
great  interest,  in  whioh  he  doubted  not  that  original  discoveries  would  await 
the  future  explorer  and  student.  Mr.  Bendall's  remarks  on  two  subjects  in 
particular  had  confirmed  his  own  observations  in  Asiatic  travel.  The  paral- 
lelism which  Mr.  Bendall  had  noticed  between  some  of  the  features  and 
practices  of  Boman  Catholicism  and  of  the  Buddhist  religion  in  Nepal,  had 
been  observed  in  many  other  countries,  and  was  one  of  the  commonplaces 
of  Oriental  travel.  He  had  himself  made  some  study  of  monastic  life  and 
institutions  in  China,  and  had  made  a  careful  note  of  the  many  points  of 
resemblance  between  the  ritual,  theogon}',  and  to  some  extent  even 
the  dogma  of  the  two  religions.  Perhaps  it  was  this  coincidence 
that  in  some  degree  explained  the  easy  entry  of  the  Roman-Catho- 
lic propat^anda  into  some  Asiatic  countries.  The  combination  of  a 
Sort  of  nature  worship  with  an  sBsthetic  regard  for  the  beauties  of  natural 
scenery  bad  also  greatly  struck  him  in  Korea,  and  he  gave  an  account  of 
the  annual  mission  of  the  State  embassy  from  Seoul  to  pay  homage  to  Long 
White  Mountain  in  the  North.  As  regarded  the  work  of  the  Asiatic  Society 
of  Bengal,  although  as  he  knew  that  it  consisted  mostly  of  voluntary  effort 
and  that  they  did  not  spurn  the  help  of  amateurs,  he  yet  did  not  personally 
regai^  its  actions  »s  the  mere  academic  exercise  of  students.  He  looked  upon 
it  rather  as  part  of  a  duty  which  we  owed  to  India,    Planted  as  we  had  been 
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by  Providence  upon  the  throne  of  the  Indies^  we  were  trustees  for  the  world 
of  a  literature,  an  archceology,  a  history,  and  an  art  that  were  among  the  price- 
less treasures  of  mankind.  For  nearly  3,000  years  there  had  been  a  succes- 
sion of  kingdoms,  dynasties,  races  and  religions  in  India,  all  of  them  leaving 
relics  of  some  sort,  many  of  tliem  relics  of  the  highest  value,  which  it  was  in- 
cumbent upon  ns  to  examine,  to  elucidate,  and  to  conserve.  It  was  sometimes 
said  that  officials  ;n  India  had  nowadays  no  time  for  independent  study  or 
research.  *'  No  time,"  was  always  the  excuse  of  idleness,  and  the  busiest 
man  was  usually  he  who  had  most  time  at  his  disposal.  He  did  not,  there- 
fore, accept  that  plea  as  an  excuse  for  any  relaxation  in  the  efforts  which  so 
many  distinguished  members  of  the  Society  had  made  in  the  past,  and  during 
his  term  of  office  he  meant  to  do  whatever  lay  in  his  power  to  encoarage 
research,  to  promote  study,  and  to  safeguard  the  relics  of  the  past  as  a  part 
of  our  imperial  obligation  to  India. 

*  « 
The  Aboriginal  inhabitants   of  New  Zealand  have 
Omens  some  curious  beliefs.    Some  of  these   are   set  forth  in 

of  the  a    leading:   article   in  the  Journal  of  the    Folynesian 

Maoris.  Society^  from  which  we  quote  the  following  : 

The  Maori  places  great  importance  upon  dreams.  This  fact  probably 
arose  from  the  universal  belief  thnt  the  spirit  {wairua)  of  man  has  the 
power  to  leave  the  body  during  sleep,  and  that  when  a  person 
dreams,  it  is  his  wairua  roaming  round  which  sees  and  hears  all  that  one 
dreams  of.  Hence  it  is  an  aitua  (evil  omen)  to  suddenly  awaken  a  Bleeping 
person  ;  you  must  not  shake  him,  for  instance,  but  call  to  him  and  thus,  give 
his  absent  toatrua  time  to  pass  back  into  the  body- 

This  seems  quite  in  accord  with  what  Shway  Yoe  says  in  *'  The 
Burmao"  (p.  ^,  et  seq.)  concerning  the  Burmese  belief  in  *  The 
butterfly  spirit'  {le^^p  dya)  and  its  leaving  the  body  and  roaming 
about  at  night. 

The  Maori  article  says  further  : — 

"  Should  you  dream  that  you  are  flying  through  space  and  being  pursued 
by  another  person,  which  pursuer,  however,  is  really  a  spirit  of  the  d^d  from 
Hades,  which  is  trying  to  capture  you,  should  your  wcLinia  be  caught  by  the 
wairua  from  Beinga,*  that  i^  an  aiiua  for  you,  but  should  it  escape,  then  it 
is  a    *    *    •    niarie  (good  omen). 

These  primitive  peoples  seem  to  have  caught  faint  glimpses  of 
astral  experiences.  In  the  "  Gulistan"  Cottage,  Ootacamund,  there 
is  a  very  striking  and  unique  Japanese  picture  of  the  double  of  a 
sleeping  girl  being  pursued  through  .«pace  by  an  evil  looking  ele- 
mental. 

«  * 
Says  the  Hindu  : — 

Pro  bono  "  There  has  been  a  revival  in  the  study  of  Hindu  Astrology 

Asiroloqice,  in  Bengal,  and  at  the  present  moment  there  are  some  very 
i^evev  astrologers  in  that  part  of  the  country.  We  have  just 
heard  of  one,  by  the  name  of  Nabin  Chunder  Bhatta  Charya, 
who  has  startled  a  qualified  allopathic  physician  of  position,  by  a  prediction 
which  has  come  true.  lb  apponrs  that  the  Doctor's  wife  was  suffering  from 
remittent  fever  and  was  in  a  low  condition.  At  this  stage  the  astrologer, 
Bhatta  Charya,  after  a  calrnlatinn,  assured  the  Doctor  that  the  lady's  life  was 
not  in  danger,  and  that  she  would  recover  on  the  nineteenth  day.  The  pre- 
diction was  literally  fulfilled  and  the  Doctor  has  written  to  some  Vernacular 
journals,  mentioning  the  fact  and  praising  the  proficiency  attained  by  the 
said  astrologer  in  the  science/' 

*  The  headland  in  Northern  New  Zealand,  where  disembodied  spirits  are  sap- 
poeed  to  take  their  departure  for  the  realms  of  the  dead. 
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OLD  DIARY  LEAVES* 
Second  Orikktal  Series,  Chapter  XXV. 

THE  American  CodsuI  sent  me,  on  the  5th  Febrnary,  a  gentleman's 
visiting-card   which  rolled  back  the  panorama  of  my  life,  twenty- 
odd  years,  to  the  period  of  the  American  War  of  the  Rebellion.     It  was 
that  of  a  Mr.  Miller,   of  Sacramento,   who  had  been  one  of  the  clerks 
under  me  when  I  was  attached   to  the  War  Department.     A  greater 
contrast  between  myself  as  I  was  then  and  now  could  not  be  imagined; 
and  it  was   with  a  feeling  of  real   pleasure  that  I  called  on  my  friend 
and  his  wife  at  their  hotel  and,  in  the  exchange  of  reminiscences  about 
persons  and  things,  the  magic  of  memory  brought  up  in  my  mind  the 
long-hidden  pictures  of  those  awful  days,  when  our  nation  was  fighting 
for  its  existence,  and  my  hair  was  turning  grey  with  the  load  of  responsi- 
bility which  was  cast  upon  me  by  my  official  position.     The  chance  of 
his  voyage  around  the  world   having  brought  him    to   Colombo,  was 
grasped  by  our  leading  Buddhists  to  get  from  Mr.  Miller,  at  first-hand, 
some  details  about  my  public  record  and  private  character  at  home,  to 
serve  as  weapons  of  defence  against  the   hostile  parties  in  the  Eastern 
pulpit  and  press,  who  trod  ^s  near  to  the  line  of  actionable  slander  as 
they  dared,  in  their  attacks  upon  our  Society  and  its  founders.     A  great 
calamity  impended,  however,  over  the  head  of  ray  friend,  for  within  the 
next  week  his  wife  died  at  the  hotel,  and  the  Consul  and  I  followed  her 
remains  to  the  grave. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  our  Colombo  colleagues  had  the  happy 
thought  of  devising  a  flag  which  could  be  adopted  by  all  Buddhist 
nations  as  the  universal  symbol    oF  their  faith,   thus  serving  the  same 

*  Two  full  seriefl,  or  volnmes,  of  thirty  chapters  each,  one  tracing  the  history  of 
the  Tbeosophical  Society  up  to  the  time  of  the  departure  of  the  Founders  from  New 
York  to  India,  the  other  subsequently,  have  appeared,  The  firpt  yoIuni§  is  aynnahlf 
Ip  booH  forufi.    The  present  series  is  the  thjrd. 
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purpose  as  that  of  the  cross  does  for  all  Christians.  It  was  a  splendid 
idea,  and  I  saw  in  a  moment  its  far-reaching  potentialities  as  an  agent 
in  that  scheme  of  Buddhistic  unity  which  I  have  clung  to  from 
the  beginning  of  mj  connection  with  Buddhism.  With  the  many 
point«  of  dissemblance  between  Northern  and  Southern  Buddhism,  the 
work  of  unification  was  a  formidable  one,  yet  still,  in  view  of  the 
oth^r  fundamental  features  of  agreement,  the  task  was  not  hopeless. 
My  "  Buddhist  Catechism  "  was  ali^eady  circulated  in  Japan  in  two 
translations,  and  now  this  flag  came  as  a  powerful  reinforcement. 
Our  Colombo  brothers  had  hifc  upon  the  quite  original  and  unique 
idea  of  blending  in  the  flag  the  six  colours  alleged  to  have  been 
exhibited  in  the  aura  of  the  Buddha,  viz.^  sapphire  blue,  golden 
yellow,  crimson,  white,  scarlet  and  a  hue  composed  of  the  others  blended.* 
The  adoption  of  this  model  avoided  all  possible  causes  of  dispute  among 
Buddhists,  as  all  without  distinction  accept  the  same  tradition  as  to 
the  Buddha's  personal  appearance  and  that  of  his  aura:  moreover,  the 
flag  would  have  no  political  meaning  whatever,  but  be  strictly  religions. 
As  the  Colombo  committee  had  sketched  the  flag  it  was  of  the  incon- 
venient shape  ef  a  ship's  long,  streaming  pennant,  which  would  be 
quite  unsuitable  for  carrying  in  processions  or  fixing  in  rooms.  My 
suggestion  that  it  should  be  made  of  the  usual  shape  and  size  of  nation- 
al flags  was  adopted,  and  when  we  had  had  a  sample  made,  it  waa  unani- 
ipously  approved  of.  Accepted  by  the  chief  priests  as  orthodox,  it 
at  once  found  favor  and,  on  the  Buddha  Birth-day  of  that  year,  waa 
hoisted  on  almost  every  temple  and  decen  t  dwelling-house  in  the  Island. 
From  Ceylon  it  has  since  found  its  way  throughout  the  Buddhist  world. 
I  was  much  interested  to  learn,  some  years  later,  from  the  Tibetan 
Ambassador  to  the  Viceroy,  whom  I  met  at  Darjeeling,  that  the  colours 
were  the  same  as  those  in  the  flag  of  the  Talai  Lama. 

The  importance,  of  the  service,  thus  rendered  to  the  Buddhist 
nations  may  perhaps  be  measured  with  that  of  giving,  say  to  the  Chris- 
tians, the  Cross  symbol,  or  to  the  Moslems,  the  Crescent.  The  Buddhist 
flag,  moreover,  is  one  of  the  prettiest  in  the  world,  the  stripes  heivg 
placed  vertically  in  the  order  above  written,  and  the  sequence  of  the 
hues   making  true  chromatic  harmonies.* 

In  pursuance  of  the  policy  of  unity,  I  held  a  Convention  in 
Colombo  on  the  14th  February  (1885)  to  agree  upon  a  line  of  action  as 
regards  the  tour  I  had  come  to  make  in  the  interest  of  education  and 
religion.  Sumangala,  Megittn watte  and  personal  representatives  of 
Wimelasara  and  Ambaghawatte  were  present  and  we  were  able  to  come 
to  a  perfectly  unanimous  conclasion.  Waskaduwe  Snbhuti,  who  was 
unavoidably  absent,  called  on  me  the  next  day  and  was,  as  usual,  ex- 
travagantly liberal  in  promises  and  compliments. 

*  In  Pali  the  names  of  the  coloDrs  are  Nila^  Pita,  2x>Htfa,  Avadata^  Mavgasta  and 
Praibhag  ^  am.  By  a  strange  coincidence,  jnst  after  the  above  paragraph  about  the 
Flag  had  been  sent  to  the  printer,  I  received  from  Colombo  a  parcel  fi  badgeB  in 
p^l^aloid ,  having  the  Baddbist  Flag  in  colors,  hand-painted,  on  one  side. 
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Oa  the  20tb,  in  company  with  Messrs.  Leadbeater,  W.  d'Abrew, 
Dharmapala  and  my  veteran  Baddhist  servant  "  Bob,"  I  started  in  my 
travelling-cart  forNegombo.  But,  man  proposes  and  Ood  disposesi' 
it  is  said,  and  I  had  my  first,  and  only,  serious  attack  of  malarial  fever 
since  coming  to  the  East.  I  conld  only  lecture  once,  when  we  retrffced 
our  steps  and  during  the  next  fortnight  Leadbeater  had  to  do  my  work, 
whHe  I  lay  abed  and  drank  nasty  herbal  decoctions  given  me  by  a  Native 
doctor,  that  were  enough  to  make  a  horse  sick.  I  was  out  again  on  the 
5th  March  and  took  the  platform  at  a  place  called  Ratmalana,  The  tour 
in  the  Negombo  district  was  resumed  and  we  visited  the  stations  on 
our  list,  whose  names  may  be  judged  from  these  few  specimens :  Paman- 
kada,  Hunupitiya,  Naranpitiya,  Wilawalla,  Mokallangamnwa-- which 
I  commend  to  the  managers  of  American  ''  spelling  bees''  as  good  prac*- 
tice. 

Returning  from  one  of  these  ontstations  to  Colombo,  we  held  a 
bumper  meeting  at  the  Colombo  society's  headquarters,  and  broached 
the  scheme  of  placing  small  earthen  colleoting-pots  at  private  houses,' 
into  which  the  family  and  their  friends  should  drop  as  many  coppers  aa 
they  felt  they  conld  afford  in  aid  of  the  Buddhist  National  Fundi  The 
packed  audience  responded  fervently  to  Leadbeater's  and  my  appeals,' 
and  fifty  names  were  given  in  by  persons  who  were  willing  to  take  pots. 
Oar  zealous  brothers  of  the  Colombo  society,  accordingly,  bad  a  number 
of  these  money-pots  made  at  a  pottery  and*  putting  them  into  a  cart, 
went  through  the  streets  of  Colombo  and  distributed  them.  They 
would  stop  from  time  to  time,  call  the  neighbours  around,  make  ihont 
a  stirring  address  and  give  pots  to  all  who  asked  for  them.  Within  the 
next  twelvemonth  a  sum  of  about  Bs.  1,000  was  thus  collected,  if  my 
memory  serves  me. 

The  cocoanut  palm  has  been  the  theme  of  hundreds  of  poets,  for  it 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  objects  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  But 
to  see  it  as  we  saw  it  on  the  night  of  23rd-March,  at  Ooloorabalana,  on  the 
estate  of  Messrs.  Pedalis'deSilva  and  Mirando,  waste  take  into  the 
memory  a  picture  that '  could  never  fade.  '  The  stars  shone  silvery  in 
the  azui^  sky,  and  in  the  extensive  cocoanut  grove  many  'bonfires  had 
been  built  to  protect  the  fruit  from  the  depredations  of  thievd^.  The 
effect  of  these  lights  upon  the  enameled  surfaces  of  the  huge  fronds  was 
marvellously  artistic  Their  lower  surfaces  were  brought  out  into,  high 
relief  and,  standing  at  the  foot  of  a  tree  and  looking  upward,  one  could 
see  the  great  circle  of  star-studded  sky  that  was  opened  out  by  the  out* 
springing  foot-stalks,  while  as  the  wind  shook  the  fronds  their  spiky 
points  would  wave  up  and  down  and  bend  sidewise  and  back  again,  so  that 
the  hardy  smooth  emerald -hned  upper  surfaces  would  glint  and  sparkle 
in  the  yellow  glare  of  the  fires.  It  was  one  of  the  most  entrancing  pic- 
tures I  ever  saw  in  my  life.  Our  pitched  cart  with  its  white  tent-top, 
the  white  oxen,  our  camp*fire,  and  our  group  of  pei*sons,  were  vividly, 
lighted  up,  and  I  could  not  but  fancy  what  an  exquisite  painting 
SidTdtw  Bosa  would  h^ve  made  of  the  quiet  scene. 
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We  entered  the  village  of  Madampe  with  a  great  prooession  that 
bad  come  to  meet  us,  and  made  noise  enough  with  their  barbaric  torn* 
toms  and  bonis  to  frighten  away  all  the  pudchas  within  the  ctrcnit  of 
five  miles*  Of  course,  our  public  lecture  was  attended  by  a  huge  carowd 
who  displayed  mach  enthusiasm.  Leadbeater,  who  is  now  quietly 
settled  in  London,  will  doubtless  be  entertained  by  these  notes  of  our 
associated  tourings.  I  doubt,  however,  his  recalling  with  pleasure  the  trip 
from  Madampe  to  Mafaavena,  in  acountry  cart  without  springs,  over  a  fear- 
fully rough  road,  on  which  we  got,  as  Horace  Greeley  did  over  a  Kansas 
railroad,  more  exercise  to  the  mile  than  was  good  for  the  soul.  Every 
bone  in  our  bodies  was  shaken  up  so  as  to  make  us  painfully  conscious 
oi  its  anatomical  position,  while,  as  for  poor  Leadbeater,  he  enffered 
agony  with  his  weak  back.  However,  we  came  oat  of  the  experience 
aJivci  and  that  was  something. 

'  At  one  village,  which  I  shall  not  name,  we  found  the  Bnddfaists 
killers  of  animals  for  food  and  drinkers  and  vendors  of  arrack— a  pretty 
mess  indeed— quite  after  the  Indian  Christian  model.  Well,  it  may  be 
safely  said  that  I  walked  into  them  in  my  discourse,  citing  the  Silas  to 
show  what  a  real  Buddhist  should  be  and  pointing  to  what  they  were. 
The  vety  headman  whose  hospitality  was  offered  us  was  an  arrack- 
renter,  and  fish-catching  and  selling  was  the  order  of  the  day.  In  defin- 
ing Nirvana  and  the  Path  towards  it,  I  gave  them  one  and  all  to  nnder- 
standf  on  the  authority  of  Lord  Buddha  himself ,  ihat  if  they  imagined 
that  they  could  get  to  Nirvana  with  a  jug  of  arrack  in  one  hand  and 
a  string  of  fish  in  the  other,  they  were  mightily  mistaken :  they  had 
belter  go  over  to  the  Christians  at  once  if  they  believed  that,  for  fishing 
and  arrack-drinking  put  a  man  quite  outside  the  pale  of  Buddhism  ! 

On  the  7th  April  we  closed  the  tour  and  started  back  for  Colombo, 
bat  in  the  night  our  driver,  having  fallen  asleep,  dropped  from  his  seat 
atid  the  bulls  drew  the  heavy  cart  over  his  foot,  so  my  servant  *'  Bob," 
Hrho  was  up  to  any  emergency,  took  his  place  and  broagbt  us  at  3  a.m. 
to  the  house  of  our  good  friend  Hendrik  Araochi,  where  we  stopped 
until  9  o'clock  the  next  morning  and  then  proceeded  on  towards  home. 
We  got  t»  the  headquarters  at  3  p.m.  and  I  went  at  once  to  my  desk 
to  deal  with  arrears  of  work. 

Sunday,  the  lltfa  April,  being  the  Sinhalese  New  Tear's  Day,  Lead- 
b<§ltier  and  I  and  others  went  to  Kelanie  temple,  a  very  sacred  shrine,  a 
few  miles  from  Colombo,  to  offer  fioweis  and  address  the  multitude.  It 
wtis  an  animated  scene,  indeed,  what  with  the  crowds  of  worshippers,  the 
flower  offerings  before  the  images  of  Lord  Bnddha,  the  babel  of  chatter- 
itig  voices,  the  dtawling  intonations  of  the  Five  Precepts  by  the  priests 
aad  the  full  roarof  repetitions  by  the  people,  the  thousands  of  little  lamps 
alight  SArouDd  the  Bo  trees,  dagobas  and  buildings,  and  the  general  tftir 
and  bustle.  Buddhist  *  worship '  is  simplicity  itself.  The  pilgrim, 
earthing  flowers  of  the  lotus,  lily,  ehampak  and  other  sweet^meUing 
plaiita  Hud  ivcmi,  doffs  his  sandals  at  the  thre^old  of  the  house  of 
statues,  holds  his  joined  pakoiB  to'hie  foretead,  lays  thefl^lvirBOiLa 
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marble  nhh  before  the  image;  bends  his  body  reverentially,  pronounces  a 
phrase  or  two  of  the  sacred  teachings,  and  then  qnietly  retired  to  give 
place  to  the  next  comer.  That  is  all,  and  what  coulJ  be  simpler  or  more 
nnobjectionable  P  The  image  is  not  worshipped ;  the  devotee  offers  his 
fragrant  blooms  to  the  ideal  of  the  world-savior,  Gantama  Bnddha,  whoni 
he  professes  to  follow  in  the  Eight-fold  Path  {Aryastanga  Margd)  which 
He  traced  oat  for  all  men,  and  whom  he  holds  enshrined^in  his  heart  of 
hearts.  The  Baddhist  monk  is  no  mediator,  his  prayers  can  do  nobody 
good  save  himself,  and  then  only  as  practically  worked  into  his  daily 
life,  thought  and  conversation.  The  Tath&gata  was  a  man  who,  throagh 
coantless  rebirths  bad  at  last  reached  the  goal  of  Wisdom  and  divine 
powers,  and  who- had  preached  the  doctrine  that  Nirvana  was  attain- 
able by  all  men  who  would  profit  by  his  diecoveries  and  walk  in  the  path 
of  good  and  wise  men.  No  infallibility  had  He  claimed,  no  dogma  en<* 
forced  on  assumed  authority  of  divine  inspiration.  He  had  taught  in  the 
Kalama  Sutkiy  on  the  contrary,  that  one  should  believe  nothing  taught  by 
a  sage,  written  in  a  book,  handed  down  by  tradition,  or  supposedly  proved 
by  analogy,  unless  the  thing  taught  was  supported  by  human  erperience. 
Foil  of  compassion  for  all  beings,  moved  to  heart-breaking  by  th^ 
volume  of  human  woe,  He  had  voluntarily  taken  rebirth  after  rebirth 
to  learn  more  and  more,  develop  more  and  more  his  in9ight,  and  gra» 
dually  fit  Himself  to  be  the  Leader  of  ignorant  mankind  out  of  the 
quagmire  ,of  Ignorance  on  to  the  firm  ground  of  Truth.  One  has  only 
to  mix  with  such  a  crowd  as  we  saw  at  Kelanie  to  realise  how  deep  is 
the  devotion  and  love  for  the  Buddha  in  the  hearts  of  his  followers  of 
today ;  ignorant,  and  petty,  and  backward  in  civilisation  as  they  may  be. 

The  next  important  public  work  that  I  had  to  take  up  was  the 
reorganisation  on  a  stronger  baais,  of  the  Buddhist  Defence  Committee,  a 
body  which — as  may  be  remembered — we  formed  in  1884,  when  I  was 
leaving  for  London,  to  represent  certain  grievances  of  the  Ceylon  Bud* 
dhists  to  Lord  Derby,  the  Colonial  Secretary.  The  results  of  the  Colombo 
Riots  of  that  year,  when  a  peaceable  Buddhist  procession  was  murder- 
ously attacked  by  Romati  Catholics,  showed  the  necessity  for  some  perma- 
nent committee  which  should  be  the' channel  through  which  the  com-' 
monity  might  transmit  their  petitions  to  Oovernment  and  secure 
redress  for  grievances.  Until  then,  the  Sinhalese  had  had  no  organisation 
of  a  national  character  and,  consequently,  no  semblance  of  public  opinion 
that  carried  any  weight.  To  the  Theosophical  Society  is  due  the  state 
of  affairs  now  prevalent,  vns.,  a  Committee  of  Defence  and  a  popular 
newspaper,  circulating  throughout  the  Island  and  even  reaching  those 
who  live  in  the  most  distant  countries  as  merchants,  servants,  or  in  other 
bread- winning  capacities.  The  remodelled  Committee,  formed  on  the 
I8th  April  1885,  had  the  High  Priest  Sumangala  as  Honorary  Fi^esi- 
dent  and  the  most  influential  laics  as  active  members.  I  was  elected 
an  Honorary  Member  and  have  had  frequent  occasion  to  assist  with 
counsel  and  otherwise  my  co-religionists.  The  remaining  few  days 
of  my  stay  in  the  Island  were  taken  up  with  business  in   Colombo 
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and,  on  the  26th,  I  sailed  for  Madras  on  the  '*  Ghindwara,*'  on  board 
which  comfortable  ship  I  foand  io  the  Captain  and  other  officers 
old  '  shipmates  '  of  former  voyages  iu  Indian  waters*  Daring  the 
tonr  I  lectured  thirtj-two,  and  Leadbeater  twenty-nine  times  ;  tonrs 
were  made  among  the  villages  of  the  Western  and  North- Western  Pro- 
vinces ;  several  hundred  rupees  were  collected  for  the  National  Fund  ;  a 
new  Sinhalese  edition  of  5,000  copies  of  the  ''  Buddhist  Catechism  "  and 
2,000  of  Mr.  Leadbeater*8  Sisya  Bodhya,  or  elementary  Catechism,  were 
published  ;  the  accounts  of  the  Colombo  Buddhist  Theosophical  Society, 
and  of  our  Vernacular  paper,  the  Sandaresa^  were  overhauled  and  audit, 
ed  ;  subscriptions  amounting  to  Bs.  3,000  were  collected  towards  the  cost 
of  headquarters  buildings  ;  the  Defence  Committee  was  permanently 
organized  and,  last  but  not  least,  the  Buddhist  Flag  was  devised,  im- 
proved and  adopted.  A  fair  show  of  work,  one  would  say.  I  returned 
alone,  as  it  was  arranged  that  Mr.  Leadbeater  should  stay  as  my  local 
representative  and  take  the  general  supervision  of  Buddhist  (secalar) 
affairs. 

I  found  all  well  on  reaching  home  on  tlie  5th  May,  and  dropped  at 
once  into  work.  T.  Subba  Bow  came  to  see  me  on  the  next  day,  and  we 
had  along  talk  about  H.  P.  B.  and  the  project  of  her  return  to  India. 
For  some  reason  his  feelings  towards  her  had  entirely  changed  ;  he  was 
now  positively  inimical  and  protested  that  she  should  not  be  recalled 
for  another  year  or  two,  so  as  to  give  time  for  the  pablic  animosity  to 
subside  and  avoid  the  scandal  that  would  be  caused  by  the  Missionaries 
setting  on  again  the  Coulombs  to  sue  her  for  libel.  His  views  were 
shared  by  only  a  few  of  our  members,  however,  the  great  majority  in- 
clining towards  her  return  as  soon  as  her  health  should  be  sufficiently 
restored  to  permit  it.  Subba  Row  came  again  a  few  days  later,  bringing 
with  him  a  letter  from  one  of  our  Indian  members,  in  which  was  found 
on  opening  it  a  postscript  in  blue  pencil,  in  the  K.  H.  handwriting. 

After  showing  me  it,  he. re- mailed  it  to  his  correspondent,  asking 
him  if  the  blue  writing  was  in  the  letter  before  it  left  him.  His  reply 
came  in  due  course  atid — to  me  at  least — was  unsatisfactory.  At  about 
this  time  some  man  in  Northern  Indi^  was  advertising  widely  iu  the 
papers  that  ha  had  been  allowed  to  photograph  Mahatma  K.  H,  in  the 
Tibetan  Borderland,  and  that  he  would  sell  copies  at  two  rupees  each. 
Of  course,  we  knew  that  it  must  be  an  impudent  swindle  and  did  not  send 
for  a  copy,  but  one  was  sent  me  by  a  friend,  and  it  was  far  worse  than 
even  we  had  expected.  Instead  of  the  Master's  Christlike  face,  this  was 
the  picture  of  a  brntalised  Dugpa  lama,  with  his  p&raphernaliaof  human 
leg-bone  pipe,  drinking  cup  made  of  a  skull,  coarse  red  dress,  peaked 
red  cap,  and  heavy  rosaries.  It  was  like  a  personal  insult  to  me,  who 
had  seen  the  real  Personage  face  to  face,  talked  with  him,  and  seen  the 
spiritual  radiance  which  lights  up  the  countenances  of  the  Wise  Ones. 
No  doubt  the  scoundrelly  speculator  made  a  good  thing  of  his  photo* 
graph,  and  much  good  may  the  money  have  done  him. 
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On  the  24th,  several  of  tis  attended  the  wedding  of  one  of  onr 
younger  Madrassi  members,  Mr.  Bamanjalu  Naida,  and  were  mnch 
tmased  by  the  performances  of  a  buffoon,  who  with  a  simple  bit  of  betel 
leaf  held  by  his  two  hands  to  his  lips,  imitated  the  singing  and  whist- 
ling of  yarions  birds,  and,  by  breathing  through  his  nose,  the  sounds  of 
brass  and  stringed  instraroents.  He  albo  carioatared  cleverly  a 
niflsionarj  trying  to  preach  in  Tamil,  a  Enropeon  scolding  his 
servant,  and  some  types  of  Hindu  charaoter  that  one  meets  from  time 
to  time  in  social  intettsonrse. 

A  most  sad  case  of  the  suicide  of  a  young  lad,  the  son  of  beloved 
European  friends  of  ours,  was  reported  to  me  in  this  month.  He  was 
only  about  twelve  or  fourteen  years  of  age,  had  a  happy  and  luxnrions 
home,  and  parents  who  loved  him  dearly  ;  his  father  was  in  a  position 
to  ensure  him  jnst  such  a  career  in  life  as  he  might  have  preferred. 
But  suddenly,  without  provocation,  he  shot  himself  dead  in  his  own 
room.  This  was  not  all;  his  brother  had  done  the  same,  at  about  the 
same  age,  in  the  same  house,  a  year  or  two  before.  The  two  events 
seem  to  have  been  related,  and  it  is  an  interesting  problem  what  pe« 
culiar  karma  could  have  made  it  necessary  that  these  two  bright, 
affectionate  lads  should  have  taken  their  own  lives  at  the  same  age  and 
thus  have  wrenched  with'  a  double  agony  the  hearts  of  their  noble  parents. 
Can  any  one  imagine  my  happiness  in  hearing  from  the  dear  mother 
that,  but  for  the  Bup]K>rt  and  consolation  of  Theosophy,  she  should  in 
all  probability  have  gone  mad  ?  The  complete  realization  of  the  truth 
of  the  theory  of  Karma  dried  hor  unavailing  tears  and  calmed  her 
affrighted  soul.  How  admirably  has  Mr.  Fullerton  stated  the  case  for 
the  beneficent  and  consolatory  working  out  of  karmio  results,  in  hia 
pamphlet,  Theosophy  in  Practice,  and  Consolations  of  Theosophy,*  If 
these  parents  suffered,  it  was  no  accident,  no  '  mysterious  Pravidenoe ' 
that  caused  it,  but  they  themselves  ;  of  what  they  had  sown  long  be* 
fore,  they  now  reaped  the  harvest. 

*'  The  father,  in  some  past  time,  when  himself  a  father,  had  made  life 
bitter  to  his  children,  or  had  been  unsympathetic  to  those  dependent  on  him, 
and  had  then  formed  a  record  which  had  to  be  expiated  later  on.  Then  the 
conditions  were  reversed,  and  the  iron  which  be  had  driven  into  the  souls  of 
the  helpless  is  now  driven  into  his  own.  The  pain  is  hard  to  bear,  yet  be 
knows  that  thus  only  can  atonement  be  made,  the  debt  to  Justice  be  wiped  out, 
the  future  freed  from  anxiety  and  sorrow.  And  so  he  becomes  reconciled  to 
an  expiation  which  is  reassuring,  and  is  consoled  at  the  thought  that  he  has 
but  brought  upon  himself  what  he  deserved,  etc." 

This  would  explain  why  these  two  entities,  self-doomed  by  self- 
generated  karmas  to  suicijle  in  boyhood,  had  drifted  into  this  parti- 
cular family  circle  to  take  birth.  The  antecedent  karmic  tie  between 
them  brought  it  about  that  one  should  first  rush  into  Kamaloca,  and 
then  hypnotically  draw  his  companion  culprit  along  the  same  dark 
path.     As  for  the  present  mother  of  them,  if  there  was  ever  a  woman 
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and  zQotber  more  lovable,  I  have  never  seen  her.  fiat  that  aha  had 
done  something  in  a  past  life«to  draw  upon  herself  the  snifering  resalt- 
iug  from  snch  a  tragedy  is.  plain  enongb,  if  we  live  in  a  world  of  balanced 
caase  and  effect  and  are  not  the  sport  of  devils  and  astral  tramps* 

In  an  earlier  chapter  I  bave  noted  a  peculiar  case  of  family  karma 
that  came  under  my  notice  in  Northern  India.  Two  sons  of  a  respect- 
able and  healthy  family,  had  each  been  stricken  with  paralysis  on 
attaining  his  twelfth  year.  When  I  saw  them  one  was  fonrteen,  the 
other  twelve  years  old;  and  although  I  had  cured  some  two  hundred 
paralytics  by  my  curative  passes  I  could  do  nothing  for  these  poor  lads : 
evidently,  it  was  their  karma  to  sufEer  in  this  way  and  their  cases  were 
incurable. 

The  book  of  Adolphe  d*Assier  on  the  state  of  man  after  death* 
pleased  me  so  much  that  I  asked  and,  in  due  conrse,  obtained  hiH 
permission  to  bi*ing  out  an  English  edition  with  annotations  of  my  own. 
I  began  the  task  on  the  27th  May  (1886)  and,  with  intervals  of  other 
duties  attended  to,  finished  it  on  June  24th.  It  was  published  in  a  neat 
form  by  Mr.  Red  way  snd  had  a  gratifying  success.  To  my  mind,  it  is 
one  of  .the  most  useful  books  of  reference  in  our  occult  literature, 
especially  so  because  of  the  author's  having  been  a  Gomtist,  and 
having  led  us,  as  it  were,  past  the  tomb,  into  the  shadow-land.  That 
be  deserts  us  midway  through  the  gloom,  matters  not ;  he  has  at  least 
disposed  of  the  objectors  in  his  old  party  who  refused  to  stir  one  step 
beyond  the  sill  of  the  door  of  the  sepulchre. 

On  the  6th  June  the  Council  met  and   approved  of  my  plan  for  the 
organization  oE  an  American  Board  of  Control,   to  have  charge  of  our 
movement  in  the  United  States  of  America.     Shortly  after,  however,  a 
quarrel  sprang  up  between    Mr.  Judge    and  Dr.  Cones,    the   latter 
wanting  to  be  appointed  President  for  life,  of  th.e  American  Section, — 
an  anomaly,  since  a  society  can  have   but  one  head  if  it  be  really  an 
entity,  or  corporate  body.     He  wrote  H.  P.  B.    and  myself  the  most 
fantastical,  self-adulatory  letters,  in  which  gross  flattery  was  mingled 
with  boasting  and  peppered  with  covert  threats.    He  explained  to  ns 
how  he  played  upon  the  American   public,   now  exciting  its  curiosity 
and  wonder,  anon  destroying  its   hopes   of  ever  solving  the  mystery 
which  he  was  hiding  from    the  profane.     In  short,   he  gave  me  the 
impression   that  he  was  a  most  dangerous  and   undesirable   man  to 
have    dealings     with,    and     when    he  had     brought     things    to     a 
certain   point,   I  got  the  Council    to   agree   to  jdissolve  the  American 
Board  of  Control   and    replace  it  by  a    sectional    form  of  organi- 
zation, based  on  purely  republican   lines,  and  having  in  itself  the  ele- 
ments of  stability.     How  well  the  scheme  worked,    under   Mr.  Judge's 
direction,  is  now  a  matter  of  history.  Dr.  Cones  was  ultimately  expelled 
from  our  membership. 

A  letter  came  to  me  from  Bombay,   from  Tookaram  Tatya,  which 
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gtfB  US  ftU  A  great  sorpciBe.  On  the  firat  page  he  writes  tttHinglf 
About  Ite  cliiappeflffftooe  of  Damodar  and  of  oar  not  knomng  whether 
h$  was  dead  or  alive.  On  the  seoond  page,  left  blank,  I  fonnd  a  long 
rooooage  from  Mahatma  K.  H.,  or  at  any  rate  in  his  familiar  script, 
gif  ing  me  fnll  information  in  answer  to  Tookaram's  plaint.  Damodar,  it 
§sid,  was  alive  and  safe  ;  he  had  tried  to  pass  thrpDgh  a  terrible  ordeal 
of  initiatioD,  bat  had  failed  throogh  physical  weakness ;  he  w^onld,  hew- 
ever,  oitiinately  saeoeed.  The  time  had  come  for  ns  all  to  realise  that 
there  was  an  inexorable  law  of  Karma  and  act  accordingly.  The  tone 
of  the  message  was  admirable  and  1  felt  rejoioed  to  see  its  stern  re» 
miadar  ol  onr  personal  accoantabiHty :  it  seemed  the  hiurbinger  of  better 
dajre,  the  knell  of  sham  holinsFs,  of  which  there  had  been  too  much.  I 
re-posted  the  letter  to  Tookaram  and  asked  what  l>e  knew  about  -it« 
asSnbha  Bow  had,  in  the  previous  instance.  He  answered  in  a  loMer, 
received  on  the  17th  of  that  month,  expressing  his  gxeat  joy  over  the 
ocenrrenoe,  and  tolling  me  bow  other  leading  men  of  oors  shared  bis 
feelings.  As  H.P.R  was  in  Earope  and  Damodar  in  Tibet,  this  pheno- 
menon could  not  be  attributed  to  them  by  even  their  most  dishonest 
critics. 

The  news  from  Europe  was  now  cheering.  At  the  head  of  our 
movement  in  France  we  had  a  gifted  and  extremely  able  man,  M. 
Louis  Dramsrd  who,  most  unfortunately  for  us,  went  into  a  rapid  con- 
fiamption  a  little  later  and  died  just  when  a  field  for  unlimited  useful- 
D688  was  opening  before  him.  Had  he  lived,  we  should  have  had  with- 
io  the  next  five  years,  a  very  large  following  among  the  higher  class  of 
French  Socialists,  of  whom  Bernard  Malon  and  Dramard,  pare  altm* 
istSf  were  types.  Even  as  it  is  we  have  members  in  the  Kational 
Assembly — or  had,  at  all  events,  three  years  ago,  when  I  was  last  itt 
Paris.  The  fact  is,  this  pollen  of  Theosophy  has  been  wafted  all  over 
the  world  and  fructified  thought-seeds  in  thousands  of  brains  that  the 
world  does  not  suspect  of  such  affinities.  When  Tennyson  died,  a  copy 
of  *'  The  Voice  of  the  Silence"  lay  by  his  bedside,  on  the  night-table,  and 
more  than  one  royal  personage  has  our  books  on  the  shelves  of  hie 
private  library.  And  why  not  P  Thoughts  are  things,  and  great  thoughts 
more  potent  than  the  most  absolute  monarch  on  earth  :  before  their 
majesty  even  he  has  to  bow  in  reverence.  Cry  out,  then,  O  warders  on 
the  walls  of  our  citadel  !  for  the  wind  will  waft  your  call  to  the  ears  of 
those  whose  clairaudient  sense  is  waiting  to  hear  it,  and  whose  hoar 
of  karma  has  struck. 

A  letter  from  H.  P.B.,  about  the  writing  of  "The  Secret  Doctrine,*' 
that  I  have  just  come  across,  is  so  suggestive  that  I  shall  use  it  in  this 
place.     She  says  : 

"  Sinnett  has   left  after  stopping  with  me  three  weeks,  and  Mrs. 

—    —  remains  for  ten  days    more.     She  is  very  kind  and   copies 

for  me  the   *  Secret   Doctrine.'     The    enormous  (volume)  of    Intro* 

dactory    Stanzas,    the    first  chapter    on    the  Archaic     Penpf}  and 
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Cosmogony,  vrith  namberlegs  appendices  is  ready,  bat  how  to  Bend  it 
to  Adyar  ?  Suppose  it  is  lost !  I  do  not  remember  one  word  of  it, 
and  so  we  would  be  cooked  !  Well,  old  boy,  Sinnett  has  read  it  throngh 
twice  and  began  again  for  the  third  time.  He  has  not  found  one  part 
to  he  corrected  in  the  English,  and  he  is  amazed,  he  says,  at  the 
'  gigantic  erudition  and  the  soundness  of  reasoning  in  its  sbowin}.;  of 
the  esotericism  of  the  Bible  and  its  incessant  parallels  with,  the  Vedas, 
Brahmanas,  etc'  This  is  a  little  more  wonderful  yet  than  '  Isis.* 
Then  yon  corrected  and  Wilder,  suggested.  Now,  I  am  ab$olately  alone 
with  my  arm  chair  and  inkstand  before  me,  and  no  books  to  speak  of. 
Sinnett  was  present  when  I  wrote  a  whole  section  and  the  interpreta- 
tion of  a  whole  Stanza  (about  40  pages) ;  as  I  wrote  he  took  the  sheets 
away  and  ihns  assured  himself  that  I  wrote  alone,  without  any  books 
around  me,  and  without  stopping,  for  about  four  hours,  simply  listening. 
This  is  no  humbug,  old  boy,  anyhow." 

Now  for  a  coincidence.  As  I  write,  among  the  exchanges  laid  on 
my  table  is  the  copy  of  the  Banner  of  Light  for  Febroarjr  25th  (1899), 
in  which  appears  an  article  entitled,  **  Was  Talmage  Inspired  ?  "  and 
apparently  from  the  pen  of  the  Editor.     It  says  : 

*'  Many  of  our  readers  will  remember  a  poem  published  some  months  ago 
in  The  Banner,  entitled,  '  The  Stage  of  Life,'  by  Madge  York,  This  poem 
was  received,  laboriously  spelled  out  word  by  word,  on  the  Ouija  board,  by  a 
gentleman,  who,  though  not  widely  known  in  spiritualistic  circles,  has  been 
singularly  blessed  in  his  own  medial  powers.  A  year  ago  last  summer  the 
editor  was  informed  by  this  gentleman  that  he  had  received  another  most  re* 
markable  communication  on  the  Ouija  board,  of  many  pages  in  length,  con- 
cerning occupations  in  spirit-life.  He  and  a  friend  sat  several  evenings  to 
receive  it,  one  transferring  the  words  to  paper,  and  the  other  furnishing  the 
power  with  which  the  intelligence  guided  the  pointer  to  the  letters.  Often- 
times a  word  was  spelled  over  and  over  again  in  order  that  there  might  be 
no  mistake.  Being  uncertain  regarding  many  historical  characters  referred 
to,  the  gentleman  sat  up  nearly  the  whole  of  one  night  verifying  by  the 
encyclopasdia,  names  and  statements  given.  In  ewery  instance  he  found  them 
absolutely  correct.' 

*' While  the  communication  was  received  in  response  to  queries  and  a  per- 
sonal desire  for  knowledge,  he  yet  felt  that  the  information  was  given  for  the 
benefit  of  others  as  well  as  himself,  and  fully  intended  sometime  to  share 
it  with  the  world.  He  hesitated  to  do  so  because  of  the  assurance  that  the 
message  was  not  quite  completed.  In  the  meantime  he  read  it  to  many  friend?. 
About  a  year  and  a  half  ago  he  took  it  to  a  type- writer  in  New  York  and  had  it 
copied.  Lawyers,  merchants,  and  prominent  business  men  read  the  document, 
or  heard  it  read,  and  speculated  as  to  its  source. 

*•  We  now  come  to  the  strange  part  of  our  narrative.  On  January,  22, 1899, 
Rev.  T.  De  Witt  Talmage  delivered  from  his  pulpit  in  Washington,  D.  C,  a 
sermon  entitled,  *  What  Are  Our  Departed  Friends  Doing  Now  P '  taking  his 
text  from  Ezekiel  i. :  '  Now  it  came  to  pass  in  the  thirtieth  year,  in  the  fourth 
month,  as  I  was  among  the  captives  by  the  river  of  Chebar,  that  the  heavens 
were  opened.' 
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'*  This  sermon  was  reported  by  the  Washington  Post,  copied  by  the  Progre$' 
$ive  Thinker  last  week,  and  will  appear  in  the  next  issue  of  the  Banner  of  Light. 
Excepting  the  introduction,  certain  other  embelliRhments,  and  an  orthodox 
colouring  given  by  the  brain  through  which  it  passed,  the  sermon  is  identi- 
cal with  the  communication  received  on  the  Ouija  board  two  years  previously 
by  our  friend.  Whole  paragraphs  are  the  same,  without  the  variation  of  a 
word. 

"  From  whence  came  the  inspiration  ?  The  gentleman  tells  us  he  did  not 
request  the  name  of  the  intelligence  who  gave  him  such  rich  spiritual  food. 
He  does  not  care  to  have  his  name  published  at  present,  but  he  will  communi- 
cate by  letter  with  any  who  wish  to  verify  the  above,  and  will  furnish  them 
with  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  type-writer  and  others  who  will  cheers 
fully  testify." 

Every  experienced  occultist  who  readfl  this  must  see  the  bearing  the 
case  has  upon  the  whole  question  of  H.  P.  B.'s  alleged  plagiarisms* 
In  the  most  merciless  and  sayage  manner  her  books  have  been  dis- 
sected by  her  evil-wishers,  and  on  the  strength  of  their  containing  a 
large  number  of  citations  from  other  authors  without  giving  credit,  she 
has  been  charged  with  wilful  and  dishonorable  plagiarism.  Some  of 
these  traducers  have,  themselves,  been  Spiritualists  of  many  years 
experience  with  mediams  and  their  phenomena,  who  ought,  therefore,  to 
have  known  that  we  have  not  yet  learnt  the  secret  of  thought-currents 
on  the  several  planes  of  mentality.  Not  one  of  them  is  able  to  explain 
the  simultaneous  or  almost  simultaneous  discovery  of  scientific  truths  by 
stadents  far  removed  from  each  other  and  not  in  mntnal  communication, 
or  the  putting  of  the  same  ideas  into  books  issued  at  about  the  same 
time  in  different  parts  of  the  world.*  Presumably,  not  one  of  H.  P.  B.'s 
cruel  critics  would  venture  to  say  that  Mr.  Talmage  bad  plagiarised 
his  sermon  from  an  unpublished  mediumi'stio  messagOi  two  years  after 
it  was  received  by  the  medium,  re:id  by  his  friends  and,  so  far  as  ap« 
pears,  never  broaght  to  Mr.  Talmage's  notice.  If,  '•  therefore,  he  is 
to  be  given  tbe  benefit  of  the  doubt,  why  should  less  kindness  be  used 
in  the  case  of  H.  P.  B.  P  One  can  see,  from  the  instance  under  col^ice, 
that  H.  P.  B.  may  not  have  been  gnilty  of  a  single  conscious  plagiarism 
in  the  writing  of  either  of  her  greater  books,  but  that  she  may  have 
spiritually  drawn  them  direct,  or  received  them  at  second  hand,  spiritu* 
ally,  from  that  great  storehouse  of  human  thought  and  mental  products, 
the  Astral  Light,  where,   as  drops  are  merged  in  the  ocean,   personal 

*  Jost  while  I  am  writing,  the  carrent  iMue  of  tbe  Bombay  Gazette  pabltshes 
the  foUowlDg  paragraph :  . 

"It  is  a  Bingalar  fact  (laya  a  correspondent),  that  at  the  time  of  the  publioa^ 
tioti  of  Kipling^s  firgt  *Jnngle  Bool:,*  Mr.  Fred.  Whishaw  actually  had  a  Jungle 
Book  of  M^Vg#h'  ready  for  publication.  The  obincideuce  was  complete,  for  Mri 
Whishaw  had  used  the  names  of  animals  and  animal  Gxpressions  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  Kiplinsr  had  done.  Suddenly  the  latter's  *  Jungle  Book,'  was  announ* 
oed,  and  allieit  this  incident  hapf^ened  several  years  ago,  Mr.  Whishaw  cannot  lie 
persuaded  to  place  his  own  work  upon  the  market.  It  is  among  the  most  singular 
of  literary  coincidences.    He  has  tbe  manuscript  still.*' 

Which  plafdarised  from  the  other  ?  Again  :  In  1842  Dr.  J.  R.  Buchanan,  then 
of  Louisville,  Ky.  and  Mr.  J.  B.  W.  S.  Gardner,  of  Roche  Court,  Hants,  England, 
acting  independently  of  one  another  aunounced  their  discovery  of  the  power  to 
lOflpend  or  excite  cerebral  organs  by  mcemeric  action*    Which  plagiaribcd  ? 
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begeMon  of  ihongbt  are  lost  in  tbe  totality  oi  the  Infinite  Mind,  save 
to  those  most  advanced  Intellig^ences  who  can  count  the  sand-grains 
and  the  ocean-drops  and  pick  oat  the  atoms  in  their  respective  vortices. 
In  her  letter  to  me  H.  P.  B.  cites  the  fact  of  Mr.  Sinnett  having  sat 
with  her  for  hours  while  she  wns  transcribing  what  was  spoken  to  her 
clairaudient  sense  by  a  Master,  invisible  to  him  but  seen  by  herself. 
This  is  ficst'Class  evidence^as  Mr.  Sinnett's  word  cannot  be  impeaohed. 
This  very  same  thing  I  saw  unnumbered  times  while  she  was  writ* 
ing  '^Isis  Unveilnd  :'*  I  have  described  it  exactly  as  it  ooenrred*  and 
quoted  her  own  description  of  the  process  in  a  letter  to  her  sister ;  it 
agrees  perfectly  with  what  she  writes  me  as  having  oocnrred  in  Mr. 
Sinnett's  presence,  at  Ostende.  Shall  we  call  this  phenomenon  plai^iariam 
then,  ot*  shall  we  not  modestly  confess  our  ignorance  of  that  most  awe- 
inspiring  fact  of  the  transmission  of  thought- vibrations  from  man  to 
man  physical,  man  to  man  spiritual,  and  man  spiritual  to  man  physical ; 
ita  lawii  its  limitations  and  its  potentialities  ? 

H.  8.  Olcott. 


"DHARMA  PRACHARA, 

The  Pkopagation  op  Religion.* 


ENTEBIN-Ointo  the  stream  of  the  new  zeal  of  the  new  times  and  moved 
by  that  energy  which  is  initiated  through  the  force  of  education,  the 

members  of  almost  all  the  religious  sects  of  India  are  in  these  days 
filling  its  various  distriota  with  the  sonnd  of  a  great  outcry  for  the 
**  propagaticm  of  religion."  The  very  leaders  of  the  different  sects  of 
the  primeval  Arya  religion  seem  at  present  to  favour  the  new  method 
of  propagating  religion.  It  behooves  us,  therefore,  to  discuss  and  analyse 
atthts  time  the  true  import  of  the  two  expressions,  vie.,  '^Dfaarma,"  i.e^ 
i^igion»  and  its  '*  Prachftra,"  i.e.,  propagation. 

Over  the  wide  surface  of  the  earth  we  hear  in  these  days  of  many 
a  specific  name  and  of  the  propagation  of  many  a  religious  system  such 
a*  Buddhism,  Jainism,  Christianity,.  Mohamedanism  and  the  religions 
of  the  Hebrews  and  Parsees.  But  our  own  primeval  Vedio  religion  is 
known  simply  by  the  name  of  "  Dharma,''  i.e.,  religion,  and  has  no 
oharaot^istic  adjanot  attached  to  it.  Although  the  tendency  of  the 
modem  times  is  to  fabricate  many  a  new  name  for  it,  such  as  the 
Hindu  religion,  the  primeval  religion,  the  Arya  religioni  the  Vedio  reli- 
gion and  the  like ;  yet  in  tbe  Yedas,  which  ,  are  its  foundation,  and  in 
the  Upavedas  (works  subordinate  to  the  Vedas)whioh  follow  the  spiatof 
the  Vedas,  in  the  Hindu  Philosophical  works,  in  the  codes  of  law,  in  the 
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Pai4oae,  id  the  ItiMsas,  ia  the  Tantr&s  and  in  other  similar  works,  no 
ether  aame  for  this  religion  is  anywhere  to  be  met  with — it  is  **  religion  " 
pare  and  simple.  The  simple  title,  *'  religion,"  is  qaite  a  becoming  desig- 
nation for  this  grand  religion  which  resembles  the  all-pervading  Lord  o£ 
the  Univerise  in  its  all-grasping  nature,  in  its  sublimity  and  in  its  p^ace- 
fulness.  The  great  founders  of  all  other  systems  of  faith  thnt  are  at  pre- 
sent extant  over  the  earth  have  ooufined  their  systems  within  a  limited 
number    of  rules  and  have   openly  declared  that   for  the   deliverance 
of    men    there    can  be  no    other    way   of  religious   life    than    what 
has  been   prescribed  by  themi  and  that    deliverance,  if  it  will  take 
place    at    all,  will  take    place   only   through  the   observance    of    the 
rules  laid  dawn  by  them.    When    these  founders   of  modem  religious 
syatems  fixed  certain  formulated  rules  for  the  guidance  of  their  followers, 
it  was  qnite  natural  and  necessary  for  them   that  they  should,  in  order 
to  dintinguish  their  own  systems  from  those  of  others,  affix   particular 
names  to  their  own  forms  of  faith.     But  our  primeval  religion  is  neither 
eo  narrow  in  its  scope  nor  is  its  view  so  limited  and  partial.     While  as- 
certaining  **  Dharma,"  or  religion,   the  all-knowing   venerable  sages  of 
old  simply  explained  the  word  thus  :    The  Dharma,  or  religion,    is  that 
divine  law  which  upholds  the  universe,  i.e.,  it  is  that  all-grasping  law  of 
nature  which  causes  creation,   continuaoce  and  dissolution  to  follow  in 
due  order.     In  other  words   the  grand   law,  according  to  which  all  sub* 
stances  of  the  world,  from  the  tuft  of  grass  to   Brahm4,   the   Creator 
himself,  undergo  in  succession  the  three  stages,  viz.,  first  creation,  next 
continuance,  and  lastly,  dissolution  ;  and  by  which  this  order  of  succes- 
sion of  the  above-mentioned  three  stages  is  upheld,  is  called  the  "Dharma" 
or  the  sustaining  principle  of   the  world.    A  careful  observation   will 
prove  that  an  individualised  being  is  also  not  out  of  the  province  of  this 
grand  law.     In  other  words  it  can  be  easily  understood  that   SrUhU  the 
creation,  Sthitxy  the  continuance,  and  Laya,  the  dissolution  or  the  deliver- 
ance of  an  individualised  being  are  also  due  to  the  fact  of  his  having  pos- 
sessed, in  a    particular  proportion,  the  three  qualities  {TriguncC)  inherent 
to  all  beings,  namely, — ^goodness,  passion  and  foulness  or  darkness.  The 
derivative  meaning  of  the  word  Dharma  is,  to  ufihold,  and  its  meaning,  as 
given  in  the  Niruktaor  the  Yedic  lexicon,  is  law  \  hence  its  true  import  is, 
"  the  law  of  upholding."     When  we  apply  this  meaning  of   the  word 
'*  Dharma,"  in  the  case  of  the  gradual  development  or  evolution  of  all  living 
beings,  we  come  to  understand  that  all  actions  of  men — who  are  the  best 
and  the   most  developed  of  all  living  beings,  fall    under  the  province  of 
**  Dharma  *'  or  the  law  of  upholding  nature  or  creation.     There  is  no 
cause  of  doubting  the  fact  that  since  all  substances  of  the  world  are 
placed  under  the  influence  of  this  law  called  **  Dharma,"  human  beings 
too — who  are  the  best  of  all  living  creatures  in  the  world— are  influenced 
by  the  same  law. 

In  this  world  we  observe  only  two  classes  of  action—- the  one 
is  that  ektsa  noted  of  all  dead  bodies  or  inanimate  things,  and  the 
other  is  the  class  of  action  observed  of  animate  creatuies  or  living 
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bein^f!.     No  third  class  of  notion  ifi  fo  be  observed  in  the  whole  nniverBe. 
Of  these,  the  latter,  viz.,  actions  of  life,  fall  in  the  province  of  knowledge, 
or  belong  to  the  kingdom  of   God,  t .«.»  "  Chelanardjya  "  ;   while  the  for- 
mer, namely,  actions  in  dead  bodies,   fhllin  the  province  of  Nescience, 
''Jadardjya"  which  is  remote   from  or  diametrit?ally   opposite   to    the 
kingdom  of  God.     The  inflaence  of  inertness  extends  io  full  force  to  all 
inanimate  substances,  such  as  stone,   etc.,  including  all  living  ereatares 
except  man.     For,   all  living  creatures,    except  man,   act  under   the 
blind  influence  of  nature,  so  much  so  that  their  minds  are  completely 
domineered  by  the  laws  of  inert  nature.     It  is  for  tbis  reason  that  lower 
creatures  cannot  overrule  their    natures   and  cannot,  by  any    cxer- 
cise  of  their  intellect,  accomplish    anything  new  or  any   thing   that 
is   not   dictated   by   their   nature.     But   the  jurisdiction   of  man  ex* 
tends  to  the  province  of  consciousness  or  knowledge.     It  is   there- 
fore that  a  inancui  guide  and  mle  his  intellect  and,  through    its 
exercise,  he  can,  so  far  as  his  power  admits,  bring  about  new  creations 
and  invent  new  things.     Bnt,  as  this  great  power  or  capability  of  man 
enables  him  to  reach  higher  positions  in  life,  so  the  same  power  again, 
when  abused,  becomes  the  cause  of  his  degradation  and  downfall.     This 
high  knowledge  of  man  when  it  is  properly  cultivated,  enables  him   to 
effect  great  improvements  in  life  and  can  qualify  him  even  to  attain 
deliverance  or  salvation  through   communion   with   God ;    or,    if  it  is 
abased  it  can  degrade  and  drop  him  down  to  the  region  of  inert   nature 
again,  as  he  was  placed  in  his  previous  life.     It  is  for  this  reason   that 
man's  responsibility  in  his  actions  has  been  made  so  great  and  serious. 
All  the  8,400,000  varieties  of  living  beings,  except  man,  have  in  them  a 
preponderance  of  the  quality  of  darkness  (Tamoguna)  and,  it  is  for  this 
reason,  that  they  are  not  qaalified  to  think  or  know   of  religion.     All 
these  lower  creatnrcs,  acting  occording  to  the  dictates  of  the  grand  law 
of  creation,  can  rise  gradually  in  the  scale  of  created  life  and,  ultimately, 
having  reached  the  position  of  humanity,  can  be  qualified  to  think  and 
know  of  *  Dharma,'  the  religion.     It  is  then  only  that  those  living  be* 
ings  can    gradually  approach,  the  region  of  salvation. 

When  a  person  sinks  down  in  a  river  which  is  highly  agitated  with 
waves,  it  is  almost  certain  that  the  river  will  give  him  at  least  one  chance 
of  saving  his  life  by  bringing  him  np  to  the  surface  of  its  waters  and,  if  the 
person,  at  the  timci  takes  advantage  of  thS  opportunity  given  to  him  and 
exerts  to  bear  down  on  the  waves  and  to  float  with  his  body  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  it  is  sure  that  he  will  reach  the  bank  and  save  himself 
from  the  danger  of  being  drowned.  Bat  if,  on  the  other  hand,  he  loses 
his  presence  of  mind  and  is  confused,  it  becomes  difficult  for  him  to  save 
himself.  Jast  in  the  same  way,  Nature, — the  kind  mother  of  all} 
brings  up  all  living  creatures  once  at  least  to  the  level  of  humanity  and 
makes  them  competent  to  think  and  know  of  religion.  When  this  opportu- 
nity is  given,  it  rests  with  them  to  exert  themselves  in  order  to  be  saved 
from  the  danger  of  falling  into  bondage,  and  to  try  to  attain  salvation 
by  the  observance  of  religious  rules  and  regtilations.    These  considera- 
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tioDB  have  made  the  aathors  of  the  S&stras    declare  that  the  set  of 
aeiione,   throngh  the  performance  of  which,  men,   without  any  stum- 
bling  in  the  path  of  salvation,  can  gradaally  make  progress  and  ultimately 
attain  salvation,  is  called  ^*  Dharma"  or  religions  conduct.     The  set  of 
human  actions  which,  on  the  other  hand,  hinders  a  man's  progress  in  the 
path  of  salvation,  which  hrings  ahout  his  bondage  in  life  with  great 
force  and  which  degrades  him  lower  and  lower,  is  called  **  Adharma" 
or  impious  conduct  of  life.     The  development  of  the  quality  of  goodness 
makes  the  path  of  deliverance  gradually  easier  t)   walk  on  and  hence 
actions  which  are  conducive  to  the  development  of   that  quality   are 
called  ^*  Dharma  "  or  virtuous  conduct.     Thus  it  has  been  declared  in 
the  religions  works  of  the  Aryas  that,  to  all  classes    of  human   actions, 
each  as  eating,  drinking,  sleeping,  moving,  seeing,  hearing,  etc.,  there 
is  always  some  fixed  reference  to  '^  Dharma  "   (piousness)  or  to  '*  Adbar- 
ma"  (impiety).     The  followers  of  all   other    religious  systems    known 
on  the  face  of  the  earth,  have  all  kept  their   systems    within  a   limited 
number  of  fixed  rules.   .  In  other  words   their  forms   of    faith    can   be 
known   only   by   some   fixed  rules   declared   by    their  founders,    and 
they  have  no  religions   scruples   whatever  on   questions   and  actions 
which  fall  ont  of  the  scope  of  their  religions  rules,  though  the  ques- 
tions   and    actions     may   be    eminently     meritorious  by    their  very 
natures.     But  our   Vedic  religion  is    not  so    characterised  and   has 
no  stereotyped     rules    for    its     observance.     For,   according    to   the 
tenets  of  our  scientific  religion,  no  substance    that   exists  on  the  face  of 
the  earth  and  no  action  of  any  being  that  lives  on  it  can  be  so  character- 
ised as  not  to  belong  to  the  province  of  **  Dharma  "  or  of  '*  Adharma.'' 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  our  religion  is  thought  to  be  so  grand  and  so 
noble  in  its  doctrines  and  this  is  easily   proved  by  the   fact  that  it  does 
not  condescend  even  to  think   lowly  or  censure  other  alien   systems  of 
faith.    In  case  some  narrow-minded   men,   who  are   followers  of  some 
sectarian  religious  system  should  strongly  attack  and  harshly   criticise 
our  primeval  system  of  religion,  it  would,  like  a  kind  father  who  is  ever 
pleased  with  even  the  useless  and  foolish   sports  of  his  children,  conti- 
nue to  do  good  to  all  people  alike,  and  would  never  take  offence  with  the 
harsh  terms  used  by  the  alien  religionists.     At  the  time  of  ascertaining 
religion  and  discussing  the  real   meaning  of  the   word  **  Dharma  "  all 
religious  people  should  carefully  look    to  the   true   foundation  of   the 
religion.     If  the  various   propagators  of  religion   do  not,  at  the   time  of 
ascertaining  the  nature  of  religion,   forget  the   religious  dictum   pro- 
claimed by  the  Vedas,  they  will,   instead  of  being  foiled  in  their  work 
and  harrassed  or  disgraced  in   any  way,  be  able  to  effect  continued 
improvement  in  their  line  of  work  and  do  inestimable   good  to    the 
followers  of  all   the  different  systems  of  religion  known  in  the  world. 
Wherever  there  is  naming,  there  is  differentiation  ;  and   wherever  there 
is  a  naming  with  a  particular  designation  there  is,   of   necessity,  some 
particular  attribute  expressly  mentioned  or  tacitly  implied,     When 
there  is  some  distinction  of  name  there  is  some  id^a  of  superiority  or 
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ioferloritj  naturally  implied  with  it.  When  my  parftionlftp  name  U 
^ven  4m>  anything,  the  univeraality  of  the  tfaiog,  .if  it  has  it,ki^faen 
^videntjy  lost  at  once  with  ihe  very  act  of  naming.  It  is  for  these 
l^easoQS  that  onr  primeval  reh'gion  is  very  aptly  oaUed  by  the  aunple 
pa,fm  of  •*  Dharroa''  only,  without  any  attributive  adjancK 

It  is  written  in  the  Sdstras  that  in  ihe  Satyaynga  or  the  golden 
age,  the   Dharma  or  virtue  remained  fall   in  all   its  four  parts  ;  in  the 
Tret4  or  the  silver  age  it   had  its  three  parts;   in  the   Dv4para.or  the 
copper  age  tt  was  reduced  to  its  half,  or  two  quarters ;  and   in  the  Kali- 
ynga  or  the  iron  age  it  has  been  reduced  so  much,  owing  to  the  badness 
of  the  times,  that  only  a  fourth  of  it  has  remained  with  it.     The 
Kallyuga  or  the  iron  age  has   made   its  appearance  since  tlie  greait 
internecine   war  of  the  Mahftbh&rata  which   took  place  five  thoneand 
years  ago.     Because  Dharma  or   virtue  has  been  reduced  in  these  days 
to  its  fonrth  part  only,  there  have  taken  place  in  India — which    is  the 
original  land  of  the  **  Dharma " — many  a    religious  revointion  within 
these  five  thousand   years   that  have   gone  by.     The  revolatione  that 
were  brooght  about  by  the   great  destroctive  war  of  the  MahftbhArata 
and  afterwards  by  the  anarchy   which  followed  it,  by  the  distnrbanoe 
created  by  Buddhism  and  by   the  invasions  of  the  Moharoedana,  miser- 
ably distracted  and  perplexed  the  understanding  of  the  people  of  India. 
It  was  for  this  reason   that  many  sectarian   religious  principlea  were 
introduced  into  this  land  and   it  was  throngh   the  ventilation   of  those 
religions  principles  that  many  new  forms  of  faith   were  propagated  all 
over  the  world.     When  the  ^'  Dharma  "  remained  fall  with   all  ite  fonr 
parts,  men   practised    it  with   a  view    to    obtain  deliverance,  which 
is  the    trne  and   only    aim    of  religion.     When,    afterwards,  in   the 
eonrse  of  its  deterioration,   it  was  reduced  to  its  foarth  pari  only, 
men's    understanding   was  gradnally    obscured    and    perplexed,    and 
they    lost  sight  of    the  trne    internal  or    spiritaal    aim  ol  religion. 
Then,  fascinated    with    ofily    the    outward    fonnalities   of    religion, 
men   thought  of  creating  new  sects  and   besran  to  propound  varioDS 
new  doctrines  of  religion.     It  is  becaose  Dharma  has  been  reduced  to  a 
quarter  of  it,  that  sectarian  people,  like  so  many  insane  people — who  on 
account  of  the  unsoundness  of  their  own  brains  take  others  to  be  insane 
and,  doing  so,  laugh  at  them — believe  that  their  fellow^religionists  or 
fellow  worshippers  only  are  really  religious  and  pious,  and  look  down  on 
others  with  indifference  and  apathy,  considering  them  to  be  irreligious 
and  sinful.     The  forecast  of  the  fact  that  **  Dharma  **  has  been  very 
miserably  reduced  in  this  age  is  to  be  met  with  in  our  Sastras  in  many 
places.     Looking  at  these  forecasts  some  of  the  virtuous  men  amongst 
us   have  come  to  think   that,  since  **  Dharma  "  has  been  so  redu43ed, 
it  is  impossible  that  it  can  regain  its  fulness  so  long  as  this  age  lasts. 
The  fact  that  Dharma  was  full  in  its  parts  in  the  golden  age  and  that 
it  has  now  been  reduced,   does   not  mean  that  in  the  goMen  age  <m^/ 
people  were  perfectly  qualified  to  practise  religion  to  its  perfection,  and 
that  in  the  present  age  men  are  not  so  qualified  to  practise  it.     Its  tnie 
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meaning  is  that,  in  spite  of  the  facfc  that  Dharma  exists  in  its  f alness 
alwajs  in  all  ages,  alike  in  the  golden  as  well  as  in  the  iron-age/  and 
that  its  nature  is  never  altered  under  any  circumstances,  its  depths 
which  was  very  great  in  the  golden  age,  has  now,  under  the  infinence 
of  the  present  iro9  age,  entirely  disappeared  and  it  has  become  miser* 
ably  shallow. 

A  well,  containing  five  thoufland  pitcherfals  of  water,  is 
evidently  deep  enough  to  cause  the  drowning  of  many  human 
beings,  but,  if  its  water  is  drawn  np  and  distributed  over  a  wide  tract 
of  land,  the  same  water  cannot  cause  the  drowning  of  even  so  small  a 
creature  as  an  ant.  In  the  golden  age,  wherever  Dharma  existed,  it 
existed  with  its  full  depth.  Now,  in  this  iron  age,  when  darkness  pre- 
ponderates over  the  other  qualities,  it  has  lost  its  depth  and  hence  it 
has  become  difficolt  for  men  to  derive  full  benefits  from  the  practice  of 
it.  The  water  in  a  well  may  be  deep  enough  but  it  is  limited  in  its 
expanse  and  the  same  water  when  distributed  over  a  broad  tract  of  land 
loses  its  depth  thongh  at  the  time  it  becomes  wide  in  its  expanse.  Bnt 
the  amount  of  water  in  both  the  cases,  i.e.,  either  when  it  remains  in 
the  bed  of  the  well  or  when  it  is  distributed  over  the  vast  tract  of  land, 
remains  always  the  same  ;  only  when  it  is  distributed  over  the  land  ita 
power  of  action  is  changed  with  the  change  or  loss  of  its  depth.  So  is 
the  case  with  *^  Dharma."  The  power  of  action  of  Dharma,  which,  in 
the  golden-age,  could  produce  its  full  effect  on  the  minds  of  men,  exists 
even  in  this  age  with  its  full  force,  but  its  effect  on  the  minds  of  the 
people  is  not  now  so  great  as  of  yore,  notwithstanding  it  is  preached 
and  propagated  all  over  the  world. 

The  history  of  tlft  world  shows  that  all  the  various  preachers  of 
religion  who  have  founded,  reformed  and  propagated  the  systems  of  faith 
known  up  to  the  present  age,  are  classified  under  the  three  heads,  viz. : 
(1)  The  inspired  sages,  (2)  the  ascetics,  and  (3)  men  of  erudition. 
The  inspired  propagators  of  religion  are  those  who,  through  the  light 
of  their  inspired  knowledge,  have  perceived  the  external  as  well  as  the 
'internal  aim  of  religion  and  who,  at  all  times,  have  proclaimed  its  uni* 
versality.  Thus  the  revered  sage,  Vedavj^sa,  and  the  other  respected 
Bishis  of  old,  may  be  classed  under  the  head  of  all-knowing  inspired 
propagators  of  religion.  The  peculiarity  of  the  religious  instructions 
given  by  these  inspired  sages  lies  in  this,  that,  on  aoconnt  of  the  per- 
^fection  of  their  knowledge,  their  instructions  have  been  conducive  to 
the  good  of  all  the  different  religious  sects  without  exception,  and  have 
been  agreeable  to  all  the  different  forms  of  worship.  By  the  observance 
of  the  rules  laid  down  by  these  inspired  sages,  all  persons,  with  their 
different  aptitudes  and  qualifications  in  life,  succeed  in  doing  good  to 
themselves.  The  second  class  of  religious  preachers  is  the  class  of 
ascetios.  These  great  men  having,  bj  their  power  of  asceticism,  travel- 
led through  some  of  the  numberless  regions  of  God*s  truths,  have 
im  parted  instructions  about  those  few  truths  only   which  they  have 
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felt,  themselveft,  and  fchns  they  have  brought  to  light  poftions  of  reli- 
gions t  rath  that  were  not  known  to  the  world  before.  The  modern 
teaohers  of  the  sects  oalled  the  Vai^hnavas,  the  Saivafl,  n^nd  the  Bdktas 
and  Adherjas,  like  Sri  Chaitanya  and  Sr!  Bftm^nnja,  belong  to  this  class 
of  religions  preachers.  Through  the  exertions  of  these  great  personagos 
many  religions  truths  have  been  brought  to  light  and  through  their 
vast  influence  much  good  has  been  done  to  the  people  of  this  country. 
But  the  defect  in  the  instructions  of  these  preachers  of  religion  lies 
in  this,  that,  in  their  systems,  the  universality  of  religion  has  been 
ignored  and  their  preachings  are  but  partial  and  narrow  in  their  sphere. 
The  third  class  of  religious  preachers  is  the  class  of  erudite  or  learned 
men.  These  men  do  not  belong  to  the  class  of  all-knowing  inspired 
sages  nor  to  that  of  the  ascetics  who  can  know  the  truth  of  Qod.  But 
they,  by  means  of  their  deep  erudition,  venture  to  explain  and  preach 
the  truths  of  religion  as  given  in  the  S&stras.  These  preachers  can 
again  be  subdivided  into  three  classes,  t*u.,  the  first  or  the  best  class, 
the  second  or  the  middle  class,  and  the  third  or  the  lowest  class.  The 
learned  men  who  belong  to  the  lowest  class  of  religious  preachers 
refatOi  with  their  keen  controversial  power,  sharp  as  the  edge  of 
a  sword,  the  doctrines  of  others,  but  are  themselves  unable  to  formulate, 
for  the  good  of  the  public,  any  other  new  system  in  place  of  the  one 
they  have  found  fault  with  and  disproved. 

Those   men  of  erudition,  on  the  other  hand,  who  by  the  force  of 
their  logical  arguments  are  able  to  bring  in    a  reconciliation  between 
their  own  views  and  those  of  others,    and  succeed  in  persuading  the 
followers  of  other  systems  to  become  subscribers  to  their  own  doctrines, 
are  called  the  second  class  of  erudite  preachers  of  religion.  Those  high- 
minded  learned  men,  again,  who  are  well    versed  in  the   S&stras,    who 
never  care  to  refute  the  doctrines  of  others,   and  who  believe  that  all 
religious  sects  fully  understand  the  true  import  of  the   Sdstras,  which 
are,  according  to  their  belief,  beneficial  to  all  people  without  distinction, 
belong  to  the  first  or  the  best]  class  of  erudite  preachers  and  are  the  most 
profound  thinkers.    Of  these  three  classes,  the  lowest  depopulate  the 
kingdom  of  religion  by  driving  off  and  expelling  people  who  are  morally 
deprated,  and  thus,  in  a  few  days,  change  a  city,   as  it  were,  into  a 
miserable    wilderness.      The    second  class   of  preachers  increase  the 
number  of  good-natured  inhabitant's  of  the  kingdom  of    religion,  and 
expel  those  who  are  depraved  in  their  morals.  The  best  cliiss  of  erudite 
preachers,  on  the  other  hand,  who  are  always  actuated   by  benevolent 
motives,  distribute  works,  good  or  bad,  to  all  people,  according  to  their 
i^spective  aptitudes  and   meiits,  and  thas   they  exert  themselves  to 
make  the  kingdom  of    religion  peaceful  and  prosperous.     The  lowest 
class  of  preachers  may,  very  likely,  be  the  cause  of  spreading  unbelief, 
discord  and  impiety.     The  second  class  of  preachers,  who  are,  as  a  rule, 
followers  of  some  ascetic  preacher,   may,  it  may  be  reasonably    feared, 
be  the  cause  of  the  spread  of  self-conceit   and  sectarian   antagonism. 
Through  the  exertions  of  the  noble-minded  erudite  preachers  of  the  first 
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class,  tbe  people  at  large  may  reabonably  hope  to  reap  a  golden  hanrest 
in  the  field  of  religion,  becaase  these  preachers  believe,  as  a  rale,  in  the 
truth  of  the  views  of  the  all-knowing,  inspired  preaohers  of  religion,  i.e., 
of  the  Rishis  of  old.  The  lowest  class  of  preachers  lead  people  to  Hell, 
the  second  class  lead  them  to  Heaven,  and  the  best  class  lead  them  to 
tbe  legion  of  salvation — (Mukti). 

An  Indian  Saduu. 

(To  he  concluded^) 


THE  AURAS  OF  METALS. 

III. 
(Continued  from  page  399). 

THE  stndyof  the  higher  metallic  auras,  however,  requires  a  more  deveU 
oped  and  spiritual  sight.  Furthermore,  from  their  being,  as  men- 
tioned above,  directly  connected  with  the  Atomic  structure  of  matter, 
it  may  bo  necessary  here,  to  make  a  few  general  remarks  on  what  are 
commonly  called  atoms,  and  on  the  extraordinary  change  that  is  gradu- 
ally taking  place,  since  the  revival  of  theosophical  knowledge,  in  the 
chemical  theories. 

Until  lately,  the  so-called  chemical  ''  Elements,''  or  '*  Simple 
Bodies,"  were  said  by  science  to  be  composed  of  very  tiny  and  insolv- 
able  particles  of  unchangeable  matter,  differing  from  one  substance  to 
another,  yet  always  the  same  in  the  same  body  ;  in  other  words,  indivisi- 
ble simple  atoms  builded  up  every  simple  element,  whose  number  gra- 
dually rose  from  50  to  the  80  no^  recognized.  But  the  light  of  new 
discoveries  gradually  threw  a  doubt  on  the  correctness  of  this  theory 
(thereby  justifying  the  theosophical  position),  until  of  late  this  point 
has  been  reached,  that  even  now  text-books  sre  found  containing 
cautious  confessions,  such  as  the  following:  "  It  seems  that  tbe 
(chemical)  elements  are  not  entirely  independent  forniis  of  matter, 
but  that  they  are  in  all  probability  compounds  of  a  small  number 
of  simpler  elements,  at  present  unknown  to  us.''  (Prof,  Bemsen, 
"  Introd.  to  Chemistry,"  Amer.  Science  Series,  1895,  p.  215).  Or 
again,  in  the  new  **  Encyclopedic  Dictionary  "  (Philad.  1894),  at  the 
word  **  Spectrum  "  is  seen  the  following  admission,  as  one  of  thje 
latest  results  of  spectrum  analysis  :  **  From  these  and  other 
collated  facts,  such  as  an  ascertained  relation  between  the  atomic 
weight  of  an  element  and  the  position  of  its  lines  in  the  spectrum,  it 
is  now  held  as  probable  that  the  so-called  '  elements  '  are  themselves 
'compounds,'  which  at  a  certain  temperature  [or  under  the  impact 
of  other  forces,]  are  broken  up  into  much  fewer  elements,  ob 
POSSIBLY    INTO    ONE  !   !  *    Communications  have   also  been     recently 


(QOm^are  with  S.  P.,  1.,  140). 
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submitted  to  that  very  austere  and  conservative  body,  tlie  French 
*'  Academie  des  Sciences/'  by  a  noted  French  Chemist  (or  better.  Alche- 
mist), Mr.  Tiffereau,  proving  that  Metals,  formerly  supposed  the  most 
stable  of  the  **  Elements,"  are  really  not  simple  bodies  !  / 

This  radical  change  may  justly  be  attributed,  in  great  part,  to  the 
influence  of  the  world-known  chemist,    Prof.  Crookes,  who  first  showed, 
a  few  years  ago,  that  '*  the  elements  as  we  know  them   are  elementary 
simply  because  science,  as  yet,  has  discovered  no  means  of  splitting  them 
up  more  minutely,  and  that  they  may  just  as  likely  be  seven  thoasaiid  as 
seventy."     But  Prof.   Crookes   had  evidently  been  appointed,   by   the 
Higher  Powers  who  watch  over  human  progress,  to  be  the  iconoclast  of 
the  old  materialistic  chemistry  and  of  its   *' simple     elements/'   for  he 
went  yet  farther,  and  boldly  announced, — in  accord  with  the  Theosophi- 
cal  teachingSi — the  existence  of  one  common  source  for  every  possible 
substance  (see  S.  D.,   I.,  622),    one  common,  identical,  ultimate  atom 
for  all  material  bodies   alike,   which   he  called   Protyle.     Our   great 
teacher,  H.P.B.,  in  her  '*  Secret  Doctrine  "  (I.  XV.,  p.  610-633,  old  ed. 
see  also  word  protyle  in  the   new  Index),  showed   that   Prof.   Crookes' 
assumption  was  correct  occult  chemistry,  with  this  exception,  that  there 
were  not  merely  one  only,   but  really  seven  such  protyles,   the  one  re* 
vealed  by  Prof.  Crookes  being  the  lowest  of  the  seven  (S.  D.,  I.,  328,  note). 
Then  Mrs.  A.  Besant,  in  her  Occult  Chemistry  (Lucifer,  XVII.,  211-221), 
went  still  farther  and  showed  how  the  material  atoms  of  three  gases,  H, 
O,  and  N,  were  successively  split  up  into  their  etheric  atomines,  or  sub- 
atoms,  until  each  of  these  eventually  resolved   itself,  on   the  highest 
Ether  plane,  into  one  simple  and   identical   vortex,  or  "  soul "  from  the 
great  one,    thus  justifying,   in  a  way,    Sir  W.  Thompson's    **  Vortex 
Theory,*'  as  well  aia  Anaxagoras'  belief  (S.  D.,  I.,  332).     Mrs.    Besant 
further  stated  that,    while  Hydrogen   contains  only  18   such   particles, 
the  chemical  or  gross   atom  of   Oxygen  is  composed  of  290,    and  that 
of  Nitrogen  of  261,  of  such   ultimate   identical  souls,   these   numbers 
being    moreover  in  exact  proportion   to   the  atomic   weights  pf  the 
gases.     Furthermore, — and  this  is  a  very  important  new   point, — the 
difference  which   we  see  manifested,   on  the  material  planei  between 
the  variouR  chemical  atoms  of  different  substances   issued  out  of  the 
OME,  is  clearly  shown   by  Mrs.  Besant's  article  to  be  a  difference,  not 
only     of      number    and     position  or     distribution,   but   also  one  of 
evolution,  because,   while  passing  through  the  various  etheric  planes, 
those  originally  identical   soul-vortexes  evolve  differently  for  each  sub- 
stance,— or  submit  to  the  action  of  different  tatwas  *  so  as  to  constitute 
diversely  developed  groups  of  *  atomines '  before  coalescing  into  the, — to 
Q8,..apparent]y  simple  atom  of  the   material  plane.     Moreover,  these 
material  atoms  further  combine,  in  Hydrogen  and  Oxygen,  two  together 
to  constitute  one  molecule,  while  in  the  modified  Oxygen,  called  Ozone, 

three  atoms  make  one  molecule,   this  molecule  thus  containing  no  less 

I  .        '  ■         '  '  •         ■■  *" 

*  Seethe  wonderful  revelation  of  Nature  wo  owe  to  Hindu  kno^edgOi  tbroogh 
E.  Pratod's  "  Fin6r  Foriceii/'  p.  22-28,  or  in  Theosdphist,  Vol.  JX, 
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tban  870  Etheric  voriioeB ;  in  other  bodies,  the  molecalar  oonBtitution 
Li  still  more  complicated. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  say  that  all  the  chemical  atoms  of  metals, 
like  those  of  the  gases  described  bj  Mrs.  BesaDt,  are  really  composed 
nltimately  of  variously  evolved  and  variously  compounded  atomines  or 
vortices  from  the  Ebherio  one.  Thus,  following  Lucifer  s  lines,  we  find, 
for  example,  that  the  atotn  of  Iron  contains  1,010  "  souls,"  that  its 
mineral  Hematite  contains  2,890,  and  its  Sulphate — a  compound  of  three 
kinds^ 6,640  similar  particles,  while  the  atom  of  pare  gold  alone  holds 
3,535  vortices.  No  wonder  that  one  grain  of  gold  has  been  found  capa- 
ble of  gilding  two  miles  of  thin  silver  wire  !  And  no  wonder,  either,  that 
gross  chemical  substances  can  be  homoeopathically  triturated  or  diluted 
to  millionth  potencies,  and  still  contain  enough  pure  atoms  to  act  medi- 
cinally, these  ato  ms  never  losing  their  microscopical  forms,  colors  and 
properties,  however  minute  the  trituration  may  be.* 

IV. 

All  tbi^,  of  course,  will  be  strenuously  demurred  to  by  the  obstinate 
and  wilfully  blind  materialist,  who  has  not  yet  been  able  to  swallow  the 
protyle  theory.  But,  while  such  is  the  occult  teaching,  it  is  also  fully 
sustained  by  the  intimate  observation  of  the  higher  metallic  auras, 
because  the  fact  of  the  wonderful,  and  varied  combinations  of  forms, 
seen  in  these — and  indicated  even  on  the  lower  astral  plane, — can  be  ex- 
plained only  through  the  existence  of  such  ethereal  sub-divisions  of  the 
atom.  Indeed,  these  aural  forms  readily  indicate  to  the  occult  chemist, 
the  number  of  ultimate  atomines  or  vortex-souls  from  the  one,  that 
each  body  contains,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  their  evolution  down  to  the 
material  atom. 

There  will  thereforpbe  no  suprise  in  the  statements, — Ist,  that  some 
of  the  aural  forms  of  metals  are  common  to  all  mineral  matter  ;  2nd,. that 
others  are  shared  only  by  those  metals  more  closely  allied,  which  che« 
mistry  already  classifies  into  *'  families  "  submitted  to  the  septenary  law  ; 
and  3rd,  that  others  again  of  those  forms  are  more  distinctly  peculiar 
to  one  metal  alone  and  may  be  considered  as  itachara<}t6ristic,  individual 
seal  or  mark,  showing  its  peculiar  line  of  evolution,  or»  in  other  words, 
indicating  to  the  student  of  the  theory  of  the  "  tatwas,"  under  whioh  of  the 
especial  force  or  forces  (or  tatwas)  this  evolution  is  that  is  being  carried 
on.    Furthermore,  from  our  observations,— limited  though  they  unfortn- 

*  It  mast  be  well  understood  here,  that  this  property  of  the  chemical  atom  of 
splitting  np  into  a  nomber  of  what  may  be  termed  Spiritual  Centres  of  life,  or 
vortices,  does  not  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  accnrateness  of  the  chemical  theory 
aboQt  the  minuteness  of  any  one  chemical  or  materiHl  atom.  Thus  Prof.  Grookes 
says  that,  to  count  the  number  of  atoms  or  molecules  in  a  pin's  head  space,— at  the 
rate  of  ten  millions  per  second, — would  require  250,000  years  :  also  that  the  smallest 
particle  of  matter  perceptible  to  the  eye  still  contains  from  60  to  100  millions 
molecules,  and  that  one-hundredth  of  a  cubic  inch  of  gas  contains  from  19 
quintillions  to  6  sextillions  molecules  (6  followed  by  24  ciphers).  Occult  chemistry 
does  not  gainsay  all  this  on  the  material  plane,  but  it  further  states  that  each  of 
these  minute  specks  further  sub-divides  itself,  when  passing  into  the  higher  ethereal 
planes,  each  being  thus  in  reality  composed  of  Protylio  Souls  in  numbieriB  varying 
proportionately  to  the  atomic  weight  of  the  BubBta&ce. 
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naielymayyetbe, — ^it  would  appear  that  the  number  of  distiiuri  aural, 
or  tatwic,  typical  forms,  in  the  higher  aura  of  each  metal,  oorresponda 
exactly  to  its  atomic  valency  ;  monoatomic  metals  showing  only  one  kind 
of  distinct,  peculiar,  characteristic  aural  form ;  diatomic,  two;  triatomic. 
three,  etc.  ;  and,  in  those  whose  valency  is  variable,  the  prominent  form, — 
of  forms, — assumes  variations  to  suit  the  valency :  moreover,  every  one  of 
those  typical  forms  is  subjected  to  localized  vibrations,  producing  modi- 
fications which  subsequently  combine  with  each  other  in  a  way  similar 
to  what  is  found  in  the  well-known  type,  or  root,  of  frozen  water  crys- 
tals, from  which  are  produced  the  innumerable  combinations  of  the 
familiar  snow  and  ice  flowers :  and  this,  in  itself,  again  demonstrates 
the  complex  nature  of  what  hitherto  were  called  *'  simple  '*  atoms. 
Finally,  each  one  of  the  aural  forms  of  metals  gets  further  modified, 
through  the  formation  of  chemical  compounds,  and  even  of  alloys, 
wherein, — while  preserving  their  individuality — they  coalesce  with  other 
types,  as  the  fact  had  already  been  ascertained  by  the  oonsoientious 
Beichenbach,  even  in  his  primitive  and  groping  experiments. 

Thus,  through  all  these  variations,  the  Adept's  vision  can  clearly 
follow  how  the  so-called  '*  simple  "  chemical  atoms  of  any  substance, 
formed  of  variously  evolved  groups  of  atomines,  get  *' hooked  "  on  to 
other  classes  of  atoms,  to  form  the  molecules  of  the  practically  un- 
limited chemical  combinations  found  in  the  mineral  world  or  ob- 
tained through  man's  ingenuity,  combinations  which  are  in  reality 
temporary  marriages,  often  followed  by  divorces  as  among  humanity. 
But,  whatever  modifications  do  result  from  chemical  operations,  we  find 
these  changes  reflected  through  the  respective  auras  and  their  designs; 
the  aural  study  fully  conflrming,  elucidating  as  a  whole,  the  modem 
chemical  theory  of  compound  atomic  groupings,  by  number  and  position. 

It  would  be  entirely  impossible  to  describe  here  the  various  atomic 
auras  of  all  the  known  metals ;  so  it  must  suflice  to  give,  as  a  sample, 
those  of  seven  of  the  most  familiar  ones,  and  the  accompanying 
plate  represents  the  characteristic  atomic  forms  seen,  in  a  moderate 
light,  within  each  of  their  respective  higher  auras,  while  not  taking  into 
consideration  at  all  the  lower  or  material  auras,  or  vapours,  which,  al- 
though very  interesting,  vary  one  from  the  other  merely  by  the  tints 
and  intensity  of  the  predominant  colors,  and  by  the  disposition  of  the 
psrallei  lines  and  of  the  large  wheel -like  circles,  as  well  as  by  the 
shape  of  the  incandescence  and  the  flames  that  are  seen  in  the  dark* 
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Specimen  TabIiE—  o!  OharaeierUtie  Forma  in  the  Aiamic  Auras  of  Mekd$. 
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From  a  perosal  of  this  diagram,  it  will  soon  become  apparent 
that  the  knowledge  and  obser?ation  of  the  GluiracterUtic  Atomio  Forms 
of  the  metallic  Auras  would  greatly  facilitate  chemical  analysis  and  the 
identification  of  metals,  since  any  of  the  characteristic  forms  soen  in 
the  auric  cloud  of  a  combination  or  mixture,  would  infallibly  point 
to  the  presence  of  the  corresponding  metal,  thus  leading,  not  only 
to  a  thorough  test  of  the  purity  of  a  substance,  but  also  to  the  possible 
discovery  of  new  ^'elements/'  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  discovery  of 
metals  through  the  presence  in  their  spectrum  of  some  characteristic 
line  previously  nnlcnown. 
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Description  of  the  Plate  of  Atoi^ki  Auras. 

No.  1  (Ag.)  SILVER  (Monoatomic).  Only  one  characteristic  form, 
a  striated  not-like  oval,  with  two  germ-centres  (hydrogen)  at  the 
heads  or  poles  of  the  axis  ;  but  this  form  appears  at  times,  cut  in  half, 
like  a  crescent  moon,  and  from  this  are  derived  the  other  combinations. 
No  wonder  that  Alchemy  dedicated  silver  to  the  moon !  The  general 
tint  of  the  anric  cloud,  in  which  these  forms  appear,  is  Blue-lavender 
(Akas-Apas  ?) ; 

No.  2  (Eg.)  MERCURY  (Diatomic).  Very  pretty  characteristic 
duplex  form,'  based  on  the  combination  of  triangles  with  circles,  the 
outward  basis  of  the  triangles  being  always  dentated.  Four  of  these 
produce  a  maUese  cross,  and  three  combined  with  two  globnles  of 
Hydrogen,  produce  the  appearance  of  small  germinal  leaves  springing 
from  seeds.  The  general  predominant  tint  of  the  anric  mist  is  Blue- 
red  (Tejas  with  Vayu) ; 

No.  3  (Cu.)  COPPER  (Diatomic).  In  a  yellow  cloud  with  green- 
ish  tint  two  round  dots,  from  which  issue  three  triangular  dentated 
leaves,  similar  to,  but  more  pronounced  and  much  longer  than  those 
seen  in  some  manifestations  of  Mercury.  They  coalesce  to  form  ccflipli- 
cated  dentated  wheels  (Vayu-Tejas)  ; 

No.  4  (Pb.)  LEAD  (Diatomic).  General  auric  tint  gray-blue;  the 
principal  form  seems  to  be  a  square  with  rounded  comers,  Romething 
like  a  tiny  bean,  which  conglomerates  to  produce  microscopical  tree-like 
forms,  of  the  same  nature  as  those  materially  produced  in  the  well- 
known  experiment  of  the  chemical  metallic  tree  (Yayu-Prirhivi)  ; 

No.  5  (Sb.)  ANTIMONY  (Triatomic).  A  dark-blae.clond,  in 
which  is  seen  a  very  characteristic  form  well-known  in  blow-pipe  ex- 
periments :  viz.f  a  centre  ball  like  an  air-bubble,  from  the  lower  parts  of 
which  issue  two  small  dark  blue  leaves,  the  whole  surmounted  by  a 
white  snowy  globule  (Akas-Apas- Vayu)  ; 

No.  6  (An.)  GOLD  (Triatomic).  General  color,  emerald-green,  in 
which  are  found,  closely  webbed  one  into  the  other,  around  a  central  dot 
of  Hydrogen,  circles  covered  with  spirals  and  triangles,  enclosed  into  a 
sphere  covered  with  a  fine  striation  like  meridians,  as  by  a  veil  (Akas- 
Apas-Tejas)  ; 

No.  7  (Fe.)  IRON  (Tetratomic).  General  Aura  scarlet-red ;  cha- 
raceriistic  form^,  triangles  and  lozenge;)  combined  with  circles  and 
opnque  balls,  brown  ;  also  green  or  bluish  specks  (Tejas-^  «yu-Akas — 
Prithivi). 

Now  an  examination  of  this  drawing  of  metallic  aural  forms  will 
undoubtedly  strike  any  one  acquainted  with  blow -pipe  chemistry,  on 
account  of  the  fact  that  the  figures  found  in  the  atomic  aura  of  each 
metal  therein  described,  are  very  remarkably  similar  to  those  obtained— 
as  charactenstic  manifestations — in  the  blow-pipe  flame,  as  can  be  seen 
in  the  text-books  ;  for  example,  in  Table  lY.  of  Metallic  Essays,  in  Col. 
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W.  A.  Ross'  **  Blow-pipe''  (London,  Orosby-Lookwood  and  Co.\  Bat 
it  most  be  understood  that  the  aural  forma  herein  submitted  have  been 
seen,  drawn,  and  repeatedly  described  accurately  by  natural  psychic 
seers,— absolutely  unacquainted  with  the  blow-pipe  Chemistry  and  with 
the  forms  seen  in  its  flames, —  whereby  fully  meetiDg  the  possible  objec* 
tioD  that  our  aural  forms  were  the  result  of  a  vision  influenced  by  pre- 
conceived notions,  for  the  similarity  was  discovered  only  **  apres'cmip.^ 
This  allows  us  to  deduce  the  fact  that  the  aural  emanations  of  metals, — 
although  not  readily  discernible  to  ordinary  sight,  yet  self-luminous  on 
a  certain  plane,  together  with  their  accompanying  peculiar  geometrical 
figures  and  the  corredponding  colors, — only  need  some  appropriate  arti- 
ficial assistance  to  materialize  them,  as  it  were,  and  render  them  mani- 
fest. Accordingly,  with  such  help  as  the  action  of  the  blow-pipe  flame, 
or  fnsion  by  intense  heat,  or  of  certain  electric  currents,  we  may  yet 
hope  that  those  same  forms,  like  many  other  auras,  will  soon  be  regis- 
tered by  photography. 

Meanwhile,  how  beautifully  the  results  already  obtained  conflrm 
the  teachings  found  in  onr  theosophical  text-book.  In  the  ''  Secret 
Doctrine  "  we  are  told  how  the  cosmic  matter  flrst  scatters  and  forms 
itself  into  elements :  "  grouped  into  the  mystic  four  within  the  fifth 
e]ement,-Ether,  the  lining  of  Ak^a,  the  Anima  Mundi  or  Mother  of 
EosmoB,"  the  Sparks  are  formed  into  *'  dots,  lines,  triangles,  cubes, 
circles  and  finally  spheres,*'... just  the  same  forms  as  we  find  in  the 
Tatwas  and  in  the  characteristic  metallic  auras.  *'  Why  so  ?  Because 
such  is  the  first  law  of  Nature,  who  geometrizes  universally  in  all  her 
manifestations :  there  is  an  inherent  law,  not  only  in  the  primordial, 
but  also  in  the  manifested  matter  of  our  phenomenal  plane,  by  which 
Nature  cori^elates  her  geometrical  forms  and,  later,  also  her  compound, 
elements,  and  in  which  there  is  no  place  for  chance  or  accident.  It  is 
a  fundamental  law  in  occultism,  that  there  is  no  rest  or  cessation  of 
motion  in  Nature:  that  which  seems  rest  is  only  the  change  of  one  form 
into  another,  the  change  of  substance  going   hand  in  hand  with  that  of 

form" Then  the  ancient  Commentary  to  Stanza  IV.  adds :     *'The 

Mother  is  the  fiery  fish  of  Life  :  she  scatters  her  spawn  and  the  Breath 
(Motion)  heats  and  quickens  it:  the  grains  of  spawn  are  soon  attracted 
to  each  other  and  form  the  curds  in  the  Ocean  of  space.  The  larger 
lumps  coalesce  and  receive  new  spawn, — in  fiery  dots,  triangles  and 
cubes, — which  ripen ;  and  at  the  appointed  time,  some  of  the  lumps 
detach  themselves  and  assume  spheroidal  form,  a  process  which  they 
effect  only  when  not  interfered  with  by  the  others  :  after  which  law... 
comes  into  operation  :  Motion,  the  Breath,  becomes  the  whirlwind  and 
sets  them  into  rotation"  (S.  D,,  I.  p.  97). 

Now,  cannot   the  reflexion   of  those    **  fiery  dots,   lines,   triangles, 
cubes  and  spheres,"  be   seen  in  the   description   of  the  characteristic 
forms  found  in  the   atomic   Auras   of  Metals,   as  shown  oq  the  accom- 
panying plate  ? 
4 
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The  original  observations  from  which  have  been  gathered  the  above 
resalts  were  made  under  the  writer's  supervision  in  ordinary  light, 
before  having  any  knowledge  of  any  previous  studies  on  the  same  lines. 
If  now  we  refer  to  the  results  obtained  50  years  ago,  throngh  Beicben- 
bach's  sensitives,  who  observed  the  lower  metallic  auras  in  perfect 
darkness,  we  read  as  follows  : 

Silver,  placed  on  paper  and  burnished,  showed  a  white  luminous 
body  and  white  flames,  one  fingers'  length  high,  not  rolling  together, 
equal  at  the  borders  and  in  the  middle  of  the  plate,  with  no  corner 
elongations  or  tufts ; 

Mercury,  red  luminous  with  strong  white   flames,  and  white  vapor; 

Copper,  red  laminous  all  over,  with  fine  gi-een  nebulous  flame,  from  f 
of  an  inch  to  1  and  |  inch  in  breadth,  waviog  immediately  above  the 
whole  surface,  rolling  out  from  the  middle  towards  the  sides,  and  stream- 
ing out  particularly  beyond  the  borders  of  the  metal ; 

Lead,  blue  luminous  body,  flames  dull  hlue^  streaming  out  weaklj 
at  the  borders,  without  tufts  at  the  corners  ; 

Antimony,  wh,ite  luminous  with  bluish  flames  ; 

Gold,  on  paper  and  humished,  white  luminous,  with  white  flames  two 
fingers '  length  high,  not  rolling  together,  border  like  the  middle,  no 
corner  tufts ; 

Irok,  red  luminous,  the  flames  of  the  entire  surface  rolling  in 
towards  the  middle  and  somewhat  elevated  there,  half  a  hand  high, 
brilliantly  playing  in  redj  white  and  blue. 

We  thus  find  a  remarkable  agreement  as  to  the  aural  colors  be- 
tween Beichenbach's  and  our  own  experiments,  with  the  exception  of 
silver  and  gold,  which  in  Beichenbach's  tests  were  probably  alloyed  and 
itnpure, — (gold  and  silver  being  generally  mixed  in  ancient  jewellery], 
while,  iu  our  original  researches,  we  used  native  silver  from  Mexican 
mines  and  native  gold  from  California  nuggets,  the  discrepancy  thus  re- 
sulting from  the  difference  iu  the  quality  of  the  metals. 

The  usual  reliability  of  Reichecbach*.'^  notes  may  make  it  interest- 
ing to  also  quote  here  his  statements  on  some  other  metals  : 

Bismuth,  red  luminous  flames  and  marginal  flames  bluish-red; 
Cadmium,  white^  Romewh».t  bluish  fi&me ;  Chromium,  ^r^en,  passing  into 
yellow ;  Cobalt,  weak  blue;  Iridium,  blue  luminous,  flames  redt^tshblue; 
Nickel,  red,  rising  up  to  greenish  yellow ;  Osmium,  red  luminous  with  ^r^- 
MWetJ  vapour ;  Palladium,  strongly  5Zud  luminous  with  a  pale  blue 
vapour;  Platinum,  white  luminous  with  pale  bine  flames;  Rhodium, 
red  luminous  with  pale  yellow  flames;  Pottasium,  red  luminous,  ^eZ/ou^- 
red  on  the  cut  surface,  large  flames  ;  Sodium,  red  luminous,  flames  dull 
white  iiO^fird  lUac ;  Tellurium,  red  luminous,  tr^t'/e  at  the  border,  no 
flames  ;  Tin,  flames  dirty  bluish  white,  streaming  out  weakly  at  the 
edges,  with  tufts  at  the  comers ;  Titanium,  brilliant  red  passing  into 
violet ;  Zinc  plates,  pale  red  luminous,  the  flames  opaqne-white  reddish 
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hUie  at  the  pointsi  jagged  at  the  edges,  uniting  into  a  tnft  at  the 
cornel's  ;  CHAftCOAL,  red  luminoas^  red  marginal  flames ;  Iodine,  red 
Jaminons  when  shaken,  passing  in  some  degree  to  green  ;  Selenium, 
bluish  red^  flames  blue  ;  Sulpuuu,  blue  flames  with  opaqae  white  vapor, 
though  as  far  as  the  writer's  observations  go,  the  natare  of  that  vapor 
depends  on  the  purity  of  the  sulphur;  Arsbmic,  Beichenbach's  reading 
is  blue-red  body,  with  pale  red  vapour ;  one  specimen  tested  by  the  writer 
gave  a  white  color,  throwing  out  an  aura  or  flame  with  various 
shades  of  red,  running  into  a  kind  of  blue^  but  every  arsenical  ore  gives 
different  auras,  according  to  the  other  bodies  mixed  within  the  ore. 
Likewise,  in  every  different  pyrites  are  found  complex  variations  from 
the  known  auras  of  pure  iron  and  pure  sulphur. 

At  this  point  the  conclusion  can  safely  be  reached,  from  the  fore« 
going,  that  two  very  different  sets  of  observations, — viz,y  the  material 
ones  of  ordinary  scientific  chemical  analysis  and  the  physiological  of 
Keichenbach's, — constitute,  as  a  whole,  a  full  corroboration'  to  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  third  and  most  recent  set,  the  theosophically  psychic 
and  occult.  Therefore,  one  of  the  results  that  can  be  anticipated  of 
this  special  study,  by  those  qualified  to  undertake  it,  will  be  to  further 
demonstrate  that  the  mere  fact  of  such  emanations— as  the  auras  o£ 
metals — being  invisible  under  ordinary  circumstances  to  ordinary  eyes, 
does  not  prevent  them  from  existing,  nor  fmm  being  capable  of  miwi* 
festation  under  proper  efforts :  so  that  the  impartial  mind  will  find 
herein  one  more  proof  of  the  existence  of  an  invisible  world,  or  at  least 
of  a  port  of  the  world,  invisible  to  our  limited  seuses. 

A.  Marques. 
{To  becomluded). 


VIEWS  ON  THOUGHT  AND  MATTER^ 

{Concluded  from  p,  427). 

IN  speaking  of  the  thought-sphere  and  its  matter  of  different  densities, 
it  has  been  noted  that  these  will  correspond  to  diffe!rent  rates  of 
vibration ;  alid  these  are  again  expressive  of  certain  colours,  so  that 
the  different  nebulous  spheres  that  are  accumulated  by  individuals,  as 
well  as  the  aura  of  the  whole  race,  will  have  different  prevailing  colours, 
according  to  density,  and  other  qualities.*  Its  lowest  stratum,  in 
common  with  that  about  the  human  head  and  body,  is  the  animal  or 
nervous  aura,  and  is  of  a  dark  red  colour.  In  man,  it  is  the  subtle  ema- 
nation of  the  vital  parts  ;  of  the  nerves,  viscera,  and  the  like  ;  as  the 
dark  red  aura  of  the  earth  is  an  emanation  of  the  self-centred  and  sepa- 
rately selfish  feelings  of  humanity  in  general.  Above  this,  as  about 
the  human  head,  there  ensues  a  blue  zone  of  more  or  less  extent,  corres- 
ponding to  the  region  of  intellectual  efforts— and  the  middle  strata  of 
the  race-aura  will  be   the  same,  but  it  is  far-extending ;   and  perhaps 

"  "  •    I.  U.,  I.,  275.  "^ 
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the  blue  colour  of  the  sky  may  not  be  altogether  nnoonnected  "with  it. 
But  beyond  both  thcRe,  there  is  in  some  a  bright  golden  zone,  dne  to 
their  spiritual  miods ;  and  outside  of  our  earth's  floidic  envelope  ibere 
should  be  the  same,  corresponding  to  the  united  spiritual  aspirations  of 
the  whole  race.*  The  extent  of  each  of  these  zones  will'probably  be  in 
the  inverse  ratio  to  their  respective  densities. 

Persons  whose  auras  differ  in  colour  and  corresponding  qualities  to 
any  great  extent,  will  experience  different  likes  and  dislikes,  sympathies 
and  antipathies,  accordingly;  and  various  emotions  will  be  called  np  by 
different  colours,  and   diverse  bodily  conditions  induced.     In  Babbitt's 
*^  Principles   of  Light  and  Colour  "  it  is  demonstrated  that  each    ray  of 
colour  has  a  certain   therapeutic  influence  on  the  human  system  ;  Blue 
acting  soothingly  on  the  circulation  of   the  blood,    Bed  stimulating-, 
Yellow  acting  as  a  purgative,  Act  It  may  be  to  these  colour-differences 
in  the  aura  that  are  due  the  fondness  for   particular  colours  in  pictures, 
ornamentation,  <fec.,  which  alter  as  the  thought-streams  change.     As  far 
as  the  emotions  are  concerned,    Dr.  Luys  has  put  this  to  the  test,  for  he 
"  induces  emotions   by  coloured  balls.     He  has   often   exhibited    these 
phenomena  in  the  course  of  his  lectures.     For  this  purpose  ha   uses 
hollow  glass  balls,   either   blue,   yellow,  red,   or  green.     The  subject 
having  been  sent  to   sleep  (the  lethargic  stage),   a  shade  is   placed 
over  the  subject's   eyes  and,  suddenly,  under  the  action    of  one   of 
these  balls,   he  is   seen  to    open   his  eyes  and   manifest  a  distinct 
emotion.     *    *    *  According  as  the  coloured     surface  is  larg'er  or 
smaller  the  emotion  is  more   or  less   violent."  X      For  colours   will 
recall  the  sensations   and   thoughts   to  which,  by  their   corresponding 
vibrations,  they  are  allied,  and   produce  psychic   effects  accordingly — 
since  they  excite  corresponding  vibrations  in  the  auric  sphere,  and  possi- 
bly also  in  the  various  principles  of  the  septenary  man,  which  are  also 
distinguished  by  their  respective  colours.§     Exactly   the  same  may  be 
said  of  the  corresponding   musical  tones,  and    various  combinations  of 
them — a  fact  of  such  common   experience  that  it  requires  no  example  ; 
though  it  may  recall  to  memory  the  case   of  the  man  born  blind  ;  and 
whOj  when  his  sight  was  restored  by  an  operation,  and  a  piece  of  scarlet 
cloth  was  shown  to  him,  said  he  was  reminded  of   the  sound  of  a  trum- 
pet. II     And  many   persons    intuitively  correlate   colours  with  sounds, 
as  well  as  both  with  geometrical   figures  and  other  forms  ;   while  a 
cultivated  astral  perception  has   shown  that   each  thought   moulds  the 
etheric  matter  into  a  visible  form  with  its  appropriate   colour,  and,  of 
a  duration,  in  its  separate   state,  proportional  to  the  intensity  of  the 

thought  which  originates  it.** 

.  ■■  ■■' —  ■'      '  ■    '     -'  I         .  -       ■■ 

*  Cf .  "  HeightB  of  Himalfty,"  p.  175. 
t  F.  Hanmann,  note  to  *'  FaracelsaB,"  p.  52. 
j  De  Conrmelles,  "  Hypnotism,"  p.  55. 
§  Cf.  S.  D»,  III.,  latter  portion,  pat^sim, 
il  Rev.  £.  Smedley,  "  The  Oocult  Sciences," 

**  See  the  illustrated  articles  in  recent  numbers  of  Luci/er  and  Biyrderlundf  on 
"  Thonght-foniis." 
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All  the  parts  of  nature  are  dependent  and  interdependent,  and 
therefore  these  things  are  intimately  connected  with  each  other.  And 
farther,  since  colour  and  form,  as  well  as  other  charactenstics  which 
appeal  to  the  senses,  are  common  to  the  vegetable  world,  so  we  may 
arrive  at  some  ideas  as  to  how  it  is  that  certain  plants,  used  for  medi- 
cinal purposes,  will  corre5{pond  to  certain  bodily  and  mental  states. 
For  these  vegetable  substances,  having  an  affinity  for  certain  qualities 
in  the  ether  or  elsewhere,  absorb  and  collect  them,  perhaps  from  the 
light  (without  which  they  cannot  live)  as  much  as  from  the  soil  in 
which  they  grow,  for  this  light  is  simply  matter  in  motion.*  Such  drugs 
may  therefore  be  made  use  of  to  reproduce  their  corresponding  thoughts 
aud  other  conditions.  Babbitt  **  gives  some  interesting  examples  of  corres- 
pondence between  the  colours  and  medicinal  virtues  of  certain  flowers, 
plants,  drngSf  <feo.,  with  the  action  of  the  above-named  colour-rays,"t 
and  this,  perhaps,  may  be  the  foundation  of  likes  and  dislikes  in  the 
cases  of  certain  perfumes  and  flowers,  with  some  people ;  as  also  the 
affinities  and  antipathies  of  plants  for  each  other.  1^  Romance-writers 
have  not  been  slow  to  avail  themselves  of  these  things  ;§  and  Harrison 
Ainsworth  says :  "  Perfumes,  it  is  well  known,  exercise  a  singular 
influence  over  the  memory,  A  particular  odour  will  frequently  call  up 
an  event  and  a  long  train  of  circumstances  connected  with  the  time 
when  it  was  first  inhaled."||  Bulwer  Lytton  goes  further,  and  touches 
upon  much  more  occult  ground  ;  for  he  depicts  one  of  his  characters 
(who  is  engaged  in  gathering  a  small  herb  with  a  pale  blue  flower) 
asking  ''What  was  the  fable  of  Medea,  but  a  proof  of  the  powers 
that  may  be  extracted  from  the  germ  and  the  leaf  p  *  *  *  "  and  he 
proceeds  to  say  that  "  the  mysterious  sisterhoods  of  Outh*  *  *  sought 
in  the  meanest  herbs  what,  perhaps,  the  Babylonian  sages  explored  in 
vain  amidst  the  loftiest  stars  *  *  *.  Nature  supplies  the  materials  " 
for  the  old  Golchian  magic,  "  they  are  around  you  in  your  daily  walks 
*  *  *,*'  for  he  maintained  that  *^  There  are  faculties  within  us  with 
which  certain  herbs  have  affinity,  and  over  which  they  have  power*"** 
We  may,  perhaps,  smile  at  the  seeming  romance  of  the  novelist ;  but  pos- 
sibly there  may  be  hidden  beneath  his  words,  more  of  truth  than  most  of 
his  i*eader3  have  guessed-  One  experimenter  thus  describes  his  sensations 
upon  using  such  a  drug,  and,  divested  of  certain  bizarre  portions  due 
to  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  individual  and  his  lack  of  occult  training, 
they  were  as  follows  :  ''  The  sense  of  limitation,  of  the  confinement  of 
our  senses  within  the  bounds  of  our  own  flesh  and  blood,  instantly  fell 

away.  The  walls  of  my  frame  were  burst  outward  and  instantly  tumbled 
^^^——^————^ 

t "  Paracelsus,"  p.  82,  note. 
Jib, 

§  Cf .  "  Picciola,  or  the  Prison  Flower." 
It  "  Gay  Pawkes,"  ch.  XX.,  p.  144. 

••  Cf.  "  Zanoni,"  Bk.  II.,  ch.  ii.  j  Bk.  III.,  ch.  xviii.;  Bk.  IV.,  ch.  li.  |  and  VI.,  ch* 
rii.  (of  the  Kenilworth  edition,  pp.  78,  196.  215,  307)  ;  also  Part  25  of  the  Pay.  Res. 
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into  ruia ;  and  without  thinking  what  form  I  wore — losing  bight  even  of 
all  idea  of  form — I  felt  that  I  existed  throaghoat  a  Vast  extent  of  8pace« 
The  blood  palsed  from  my  heart,  sped  through   uncounted  leagues  be- 
fore it  reached  my  extremities;  the  air   ditkwn  into  my  Innga  expanded 
into  seas  of  limped  ether,  and  the  arch  of  my   skull  was   broader    than 
the  vault  of  heaven.     Within  the  concave  that  held  my  braiu  were  tbe 
fathomless  deeps  of  blue ;  clouds  floated  there,  and  the  winds  of  heaven 
rolled  them  together,   and  there  shone  the  orb   of  the   sun.     It  was— 
though  I  thought  not  of  that   at  the  time — like  a  revelation  of  the  mys- 
tery of  omnipresence,     it  is  difficult  to  describe   this  sensation,  or  the 
rapidity  with  which  it  mastered  me.     In  the  state  of  mental  exhilara- 
tion in  which  I  was  then  plunged,   all  sensations  as  they  rose  sngg^ested 
more  or  less  coherent  images.     They  presented   themselves  to  me  in  a 
double  form  ;  one   physical,  and  therefore  to  a  certain  extent  tangible  ; 
the  other  spiritual,   and  revealing  itself  in  a   succession  of   brilliant 
metaphors.     *  *  *  The  thrills   which  ran    through   my  nervous  system 
became  more  rapid  and  fierce,  accompanied  with  sensations  that  steeped 
my  whole  being  in  unutterable  rapture.     I  was  encompassed  by  a  sea  of 
light,  through  which  played  the  pure  harmonious  colours  that  are  born 
of  light.     *  *  •  The   air  was  radiant  with   excess  of  light,  •  *  •  | 
inhaled  the  most  delicious  perfumes,   and  harmonies   such  as  Beetho- 
ven may   have  heard  in  dreams,   floated  around  me.    The  atmosphere 
itself    was  light,  odour,   and    music;    and    each  and   all  sublimated 
beyond  anything  the  senses   are  capable  of  receiving.     *  *  •     I  re- 
velled in  a  sensuous  elysinm  which  was  perfect,  because  no  sense  was 
left  ungratified.     But  beyond  all  mj  mind  was  filled  with  a  boundless 
feeling  of  triumph.     My  journey  was  that  of  a  conqueror — *  *  *  one, 
victorious  over  the  greatest,  as  well  as  the  subtlest,    forces  of   nature. 
The  spirits  of  light,  colonry  odour,  sound,  and  motion  were  my  slaves,  and 
having  those  I  was  master  of  the  universe.     The  fullness  of  my  rapture 
expanded  the  sense  of  time ;  and  though  the  whole  vision  was  probably 
not  more  than  five  minutes  in  passing  through  my  mind,  years   seemed 
to  have  elapsed  *  *  •."  * 

Students  of  the  mysteries  of  nature,  whether  Theosophists  or  not, 
may  well  pause  before  they  too  summarily  reject  such  experiences  as  the 
above  as  the  mere  overdrawn  exuberance  of  a  popular  author ;  for  doubt- 
less there  w  a  "  pharmacy  of  the  soul " — or  rather,  of  the  auric  sphere — 
and  the  brain ;  though  modern  science  is  but  little  curious  on  the  subject, 
and  only  the  adepts  of  a  certain  order  of  magic  woald  make  use  of  it, 
since  all  such  means  are  forbidden  to  theosophical  occultists,  and  they 
would  not  care  to  make  use  of  them,  t  H.  P.  B.  says  "  Plants  *  *  ♦ 
have  like  mystical  properties  in  a  most  wonderf ol  degree,  and  the 
secrets  of  the  herbs  of  dreams  and   enchantments  are  *  *  *  lost  to 


♦Bayard  Taylor's  "  Pictures  of  Palestine,"  cited,  Lucifer,  vol.  IX.,  p.  158  *  and  of. 
p,  324, 

t  See  Theosophki^  vol.  lY.,  p.  283,  Aug.  1883;  and  note  t6  "  £tidorpiui,''  |x.376i» 
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Earopean  science,*  and  useless  to  say,  too,  are  unknown  to  it,  except 
in  a  few  marked  instances.  •  •  *  The  women  of  Thessaly  and  Epirus, 
the  female  hierophants  of  the  rites  of  Sabazins,  did  not  carry  their 
secrets  away  with  the  downfall  of  their  sanctuaries.  They  are  still 
preserved  ;  and  those  who  are  aware  of  the  nature  of  soma,  know  the 
properties  of  other  plants  as  well."t  *'  There  are,  scattered  throuo^h- 
oat  the  world,  a  handful  of  thoughtful  and  solitary  students, 
who  pass  their  lives  in  obscurity,  far  from  the  rumours  of  the 
world,  studying  the  (jfreat  problems  of  the  physical  and  spiritual  uni- 
verse. They  have  their  secret  records,  in  which  are  preserved  the 
fruits  of  the  scholastic  labours  of  the  long  line  of  recluses  whose 
BQccessors  they  are.  The  knowledge  of  their  early  ancestors,  the 
sages  of  India,  Babylonia,  Nineveh,  and  the  imperial  Thebes ;  the 
legends  and  traditions  commented  upon  by  the  masters  of  Solon, 
Pythagoras,  and  Plato,  in  the  marble  halls  of  Heliopoh's  and  Sais, 
traditions  which,  in  their  days,  already  seemed  to  hardly  glimmer  from 
behind  the  foggy  curtain  of  the  past — all  this,  and  much  more,  is 
recorded  on  indestructible  parchment,  and  passed  with  jealous  care  from 
one  adept  to  another.  "  J  Now  this  magic  liquid  of  theirs,  referred 
to  above  under  tho  name  of  Soma,  '*  in  mystical  phraseology  *  •  • 
is  the  name  of  the  sacred  beverage  drunk  by  the  Brahmins  and  the 
Initiates,  §  during  their  mysteries  •  *  *.  The  partaker  of  Soma  finds 
himself  linked  both  to  his  external  body,  and  yet  away  from  it  in 
his  spiritual  form.  The  latter,  freed  from  the  former,  soars  for 
the  time-being  in  the  ethereal  higher  regions,  becoming  virtually 
*as  one  of  the  gods,'  and  yet  preserving  in  his  physical  brain  the 
memory  of  what  he  sees  and  hears."|!  Many  such  instances  might 
be  Cited,  and  quotations  given  ;  for  it  is  well  known  that  certain 
pecniiar  vegetable  products  were  used  by  the  witches  and  wizards  of 
olden  times,**  as  also  by  the  Schamans  of  Siberia,  and  other  professors 
of  the  occult  artB.ft  So  Paracelsus  remarks,  after  speaking  of 
the  occult  properties  of  things,  '^  There  are  also  some  poisons 
by  which  the  organic  activity  of  the  body  may  be  suppressed 
for  a  time,  and  the  consciousness  of  the  inner  man  be  made  more 
active,  and  which  may  therefore  enable  us  to  see  the  things  of  the 
astral  plane." I:};  We,  however,  are  les8  concerned  with  the  recital  of 
sach  cases  than  with  the  bearing  they  may  have  upon  the  subject  of 
thought  and  matter,  or  mind  and  brain  ;  and  they   are  here  referred  to. 


•  Cf.  "  Zanoni/'   Bk.  II.,  ch.  ii.,  p.  78,  and  Bk.  IV.,  ch.  IV.,  pp.   226-227,  also. 
S.  D.,  III.,  124,  note. 

t  I*  U.,  I.,  689,  500,  also  the  use  of  inoenae,  &c«,   spoken  of  in  '*  Night  side 
of  Natnre,"  pp.  475,  476. 

X  1.  U.,  I.,  558,  and  II.,  306,  308. 

§  And  elsewhere  for  similar  purposes — see  "  Histopj  of  the  Assassins,  '*  by  Von ' 
Hammer,  233,  237,  notes. 

il  8.  D.,  II.,  498,  499,  o.  e.,  524,  525,  n.  e.,  and  I.  U.,  I.,  357,  358. 

•*  Ennemoser,  **  Hist,  of  Magic,"   articles  on  the  witch-nngnents,  &c. 
ft  Cf .  '*  Night  side  of  Nature,"  pp.  127,  137,  138,  362,  363,  475. 
j;  ••  Paracels^s."  pp.  94,  95,    (2)  S.  D.,  II„  499  G.C,  524,  n.  e. 
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principally  because  there  is  a  connection  between  this  employment  of 
drugs  and  what  has  been  said  concerning  the  moon  and   her  inflaenoe, 
npon  thoaght.   For  the  name  Soma  quoted  as  that  of  an  Indian  prepara- 
tion used  for  these  purposes,  signiBes  the  moon,  astronomicallj  speak- 
ing ;*  and  we  may  trace  some  of  the    reasons  for   such   a  connection,  if 
we  consider  that  odours  call  up  certain   thoughts,   and  narcotics  revive 
certain  impressions  and  memories,  because  they  are  the  tangible  and  ob- 
jective form  (by  their  absorption  of  certain  qualities)  of  the  influence 
conveyed  by  the  moon  ;   and  hence   might   be  employed  to   vivify  the 
thoughts  which  she  originates  or  controls — for  which  reasons,  probably, 
the  astrologers  divided  all  plants  under  the  rule  of  the  sun,  moon,  and 
stars.     When  we  inhale  a  perfume,  certain  particles  of  invisible  matter 
are  given  off  from  it,  which  strike  npon  our  olfactory  nerves — ^and  these 
convey   the  sensation  to   the  brain,  the   physical  centre  of  the   auric 
sphere,  wherein  are  stored  up  all  the   impressions   connected  with    the 
pdonr.     These  impressions  will  then  drift  into  the  consciousness  acoord- 
in^ly— it  being  the   same  in   principle  with   the  dreams    and  visions 
which  drugs  call  up,  though  these  may  never   have  formed  part  of  our 
waking  memory,  but  perhaps  of  our  astral  wanderings.     As  concerns  per- 
fumes, there  are  those  who  will  say  the  effect   is  due  rather  to   vibi-a- 
tions  set  in  action  by  the  materials  used,  than  to  the  impact  of  its  solid 
particles   on  our  nerves ;  but  both  are  involved,  since   we  cannot  have 
vibrations,  where  there  is  no  matter  to  vibrate. 

After  reading  the  above,  perhaps  it   will   be  asked,  since   man  is 
thus  so  far  under  the  influence  of  forces  external  to  himself,  how  far   is 
he  to  be  held  accountable  for  deeds  which  may  be   prompted  he   knows 
not  how,  or  from  whence  ;  how,  in  short,  is  he  to  do  otherwise  than  as 
*  the  birds  of  the  air  and  the  beasts   of  the    field '  which  act  out   their 
lives  thereunder  ?     To  all  such  questions  it  may  be  answered  that   the 
will  is  a  power  by  itself,  over   which  the  cosmic  forces   have  no  control 
when  it  has  received  the  necessary  training,  which   results  in   self-con- 
trol.    This  is  the  very  opposite    to    the    case  of  thone  men  of  violent 
pGissions  who  employ  it  in  their  gratification,  for  these  are  not  the  men    of 
strong  will  that  they  are  often  called,  but  men  of  no  will-control  at  all  ; 
because  they  are  the  veriest  slaves  of  every  wind  of  passion  that  blows. 
But  a  celebrated  student  of  nature  has  said  "  A  man  who  wholly  belongs 
to  himself  cannot  belong  to  anything  else."     Man   has   the   power   of 
self-control,  and  no  external  influences  can  control  him  if  he    excercises 
this  power.     The  influences  of  the  Macrocosm  cannot  so  easily   impress 
themselves  upon  a  rational,  wise,  and  passionless  man,  as  they  do  npon 
animals,  vegetables,  and  minerals,*  and,  since  this  is  so,   and  we  can 
not  only  conti-ol  our  own  thoughts,  but  with  them  also   the   emanations 
thence  arising  which  affect  others.    ^'This   view    enormously   increases 
the  responsibility  of  the  individual,  as  it  makes  each  a  radiant  focus  or 
centre  of  feeling,  sending  out  good  and  bad  influences^   and  thus    work- 

♦  "  Paracelsus,"  p.  52. 
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iog  for  good  and  evil  in  all  men  and  women,  within  the  sphere  of 
activity."*  If  this  theory  is  correct,  we  see  how  easily  others  may  be 
inflaeoced  by  us,  for  if,  owing  to  onr  habits  aod  thoughts,  we  give  off 
an  evil  aura,  we  know  not  how  far  it  may  extend,  nor  what  bad  conse* 
qaenoes  it  may  entail.  If  we  should  so  afEect  other  persons,  who,  by 
tbeir  passive  characteristics  or  temperaments,  may  at  certain  times 
be  very  susceptible  to  external  influences,  they  become  uncon- 
scioualy  impressed  with  our  mind-aura  which  we  give  off,  and  will 
accordingly  conform  their  actions  and  thoughts  to  a  more  or  less  ex- 
tent in  conformity  with  ours — though  perhaps  quite  unconscious  of  any 
direct  imitation.  Perhaps  it  is  by  the  effects  here  spoken  of,  that  a 
person  who  chooses  bad  company  becomes  like  unto  those  he  associates 
with ;  for  in  this  case  the  solitary  unit  has  to  face  the  combined  attack 
of  many  others,  and  if  there  is  the  least  leaning  on  his  part  towards 
their  evil  courses,  at  certain  periods  the  weight  of  influence  becomes 
irresistible,  and  ruin  must  follow  accordingly.  With  any  two  individuals 
the  effect  may  be  modified :  "  Take,  for  example,  two  persons,  one  moral, 
intellectual  and  religious ;  the  other  gross,  sensual  and  living  altoge- 
ther on  the  material  plane.  If  their  auras  come  in  contact,  they  will 
he  mutually  affected.  The  former  will  feel  a  depressing  influence,  and 
will  shrink  from  the  presence  of  the  other,  while  the  latter  will  receive 
an  impression  for  good  from  the  aura  of  the  moral  man  *  *  *  ,  Thus 
the  two  auras,  intermingling  with  one  another,  will  have  an  impress 
for  good  or  evil  from  the  brains  of  both,  the  permanency  of  which  is  in 
the  direct  ratio  of  the  sensitiveness  or  positivity  of  character  of  the 
person  so  influenced  *  *  * ;  if  the  individaality  of  a  moral  person  coming 
in  ootitact  with  the  aura  of  a  sensualist,  is  but  little  developed  ;  if 
he  has  been  reared  on  a  diet  of  negative  morality  and  negative  virtue, 
without  any  self-reliance  or  personal  will ;  and  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  sensualist  is  utterly  depraved,  his  aura  will  make  upon  the  nega- 
tive aura  of  the  other  an  impression  strong  enough  to  work  •  •  •  its 
way  to  the  brain,  and  graft  upon  it  its  own  immoral  bent  and  criminal 
idiosyncrasy."  t 

When,  however,  in  place  of  admitting  the  influence  of  bad 
thoughts^  we  cultivate  good  and  beneficent  ones,  those  who  come 
under  the  sphere  of  activity  of  our  thoughts  will  feel  an  en- 
nobling and  elevatitig  effect  therefrom  ;  and  it  therefore  becomes 
the  duty  of  all  and  every  one  so  to  regulate  their  thoughts  as  that  they 
may  never  have  to  reproach  themselves  with  the  recollection  of  having 
possibly  given  off  an  influence  which  may  have  led  another  into  a 
wrong  path,  and  in  future  continue  to  act  similarly.  The  effort  to  do 
this  constitutes  one  of  those  which  are  required  of  Theosophists  ;  for 
the  pursuit  of  wrong  courses,  whether  in  thought  or  action,  does  injury 
both  to  those  who  pursue  such  courses,  and  those  who,  however  re- 
motely, are  affected  by  them ;    and  thus  retards  the  consummation    of 

•  Gf.  Lucifer,  Sept,  15th,  1802. 

t  *•  On  the  Heights  of  Himalay,"  pp.  62,  63. 
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tliat  ''  Brotherhood  of   Hamanitj  *'  which  has  been  the  aim  of  all  ime 
students  of  mystic  science  for  so  many  ages, 

S.  Stuabt. 


CASTE  SYSTEM  IN  INDIA. 

Remarriage  of  Widows. 

(Continued  from  p.  755,  VoL  XIX). 

THE  Hindu  caste  system  as  at  present  prevailing  in  India  prohibits 
the  remarriage  of  widows  among  the  higher  castes.  The  lower 
castes  have  always  enjoyed  greater  liberty  in  this  matter,  and  by  im- 
memorial custom  the  remarriage  of  widows  is  allowable  amongst  them. 
It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  if  one  wants  to  study  the  archaic  forms  and 
institutions  of  a  country,  he  must  look  for  the  same  among  the  classes 
who  by  their  surroundings  and  trainings  would  be  most  likely  to  preserve 
them.  The  lower  classes  of  society,  therefore,  are  the  proper  materials 
where  one  may  study  ancient  manners  and  customs,  language  and 
literature,  for  with  the  tenacity  of  ignorance  they  have  preserved  them 
better  than  the  higher  classes.  Let  us  see,  therefore,  what  was  the 
attitude  of  ancient  India  with  regard  to  this  problem.  In  dealing  with 
this  subject  one  cannot  help  thinking  of  Pandit  Ishwara  Chandra  Tidya- 
sagara,  whose  exertions  in  this  matter  brought  the  subject  within  the 
range  of  practical  social  economy.  As  the  works  of  that  great  philan- 
thropist are  written  in  Bengali,  it  would  therefore  be  proper  if  I  give 
to  the  readers  of  the  Theosophist  an  account  of  the  work  done  by  him. 

The  question  then  is,  *'  Can  a  Hindu  woman  who  has  lost  her  hus- 
band, remarry  P  "  The  answer  of  this  question  is  not  to  be  given  by  oar 
own  inclinations  or  through  considerations  of  experiences,  bat  from  the 
Dbarma  S&stras.  The  authoritative  books  of  the  Dharma  Sistras 
are  the  works  which  bear  the  names  of  the  following  Bishis; — 

"Manu,  Atri,yishnu,  Harita,  Yajnavalka,  TJsanas  Angiras,  Yama, 
Apastamba,  Samvarta,  K&tydyana,  Brihaspati,  Parftsara,  Vyftsa,  San- 
kha,  Likhita,  Daksha,  Gautama,  SUtAtapa  and  Yasishtba."  (Yftjfiavalka 
Adhftya  J.,  verse  4 — 5.) 

'*  Among  these  books,  all  are  not  held  to  be  fcqaaUy  autfaoriiative ; 
for  says  Mann,  *'  The  duties  of  the  Satya  Yuga  are  different  from  those 
of  the  Dvftpara  and  the  Tretft,  and  those  of  the  Kali  Ynga  different  bom 
them  all,  because  of  the  change  of  <^cles.'' 

Of  the  above  Dharma  SAstras  what  are  the  books  wbich  are 
authoritative  in  this  Kali  Yuga  P  To  this  we  find  the  answer  in  Pirftsan 
Samhit&,  which  declares : — "  Manu  is  the  law  book  for  the  Satys  Tnga^ 
Gautama  for  the  Tretd,  Sankha  Likhita  for  the  Dvftpara  and  the  irmk 
of  Parftsara  for  the  Kali  Yuga." 

Thus  we  have  it  stated  as  to  the  book  which  is  authority  in  this  age* 
Poes  then  Par&sara  allow  the  remarriage  of  widows  P    On  this  point 
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tiifiBBj0Ui  be  no  two  opinions.  He  says  : — "  For  women  another  hnaband 
isle^ly^ovdained  nnder  these  five  calamities — (i)  when  the  husband 
isjnissaig,  (ii)  when  liesenonnoes  the  world  by  becoming  a  moDdioant, 
(ai)  when  he  is  fonnd  to  be  impotent,  (iy)  when  he  is  degraded  from  the 
caste,  and  (v)  when  he  is  dead.'' 

This  shows  that  a  woman  who  loses  her  husband  in  any  one  of  the 
above  mentioned  five  ways  may  remarry.  Of  course  he  recommends, 
fuiher  on,  that  it  would  be  better  if  she  lead  the  life  of  Brahmaoharya. 
But  to  tiiose  who  cannot  do  so  he  gives  the  full  liberty  of  remarriage. 

Having  thas  determined  that  in  this  Kali  Yuga  the  remarriage  of 
widows  according  to  the  Sastras,  is  allowed,  let  us  enquire  whether 
there  are  any  contrary  texts  to  be  found.  For  there  are  persons  who 
say : —  "  Oh  yes,  there  was  remarriage  of  widows  in  old  yugas,  but  it 
has  been  prohibited  in  this  Kali  Yuga.  For  have  we  not  the  authority 
of  Brihad  Narada  and  Yajiiavalka  to  the  contrary  ?  "  The  authorities 
which  they  quote  are  the  following  ; — 

*'  The  wise  men  have  declared  the  following  Dbarmas  to  be  illegal 
in  this  Kali  Yuga : — Going  adrift  on  the  sea  for  the  sake  of  death, 
carrying  a  Kamandalu,  marrying  a  girl  from  a  caste  not  one's  own,  a 
widow  raising  the  son  to  her  husband  through  his  younger  brother, 
killing  animals  in  Madhuparka  ceremony,  eating  meat  in  Sr&dhas, 
assaming  the  V&naprastha  Asrama,  giving  a  maid  in  marriage  who  had 
already  been  given  before,  keeping  Brahmacharya  for  a  long  time,  the 
human  sacrifice,  the  horse  saerifioe,  the  cow  sacrifice  and  going  on  the 
great  journey  to  meet  death." 

The  words  in  the  above  on  which  our  opponenta'rely  are, — 

These  words  do  not  forbid  the  remarriage  of  widows,  but 
prohibit  that  ancient  unquestionable  custom  which  gave  authority  to 
the  father  to  break  a  marriage  contract  properly '.solemnised,  if  he  got  a 
better  bridegroom.  The  traces  of  this  custom  we  find  in  Y&jnavalka:  — 

Once  a  maiden  is  given,  (he  who)  takes  her  after  giving  is  liable 
to  be  punished  like  a  thief.  If  a  bridegroom  better  than  the  previous 
one  comes,  even  the  given  (maiden)  may  be  taken  away  (Y&jnavalka 
Adh&ya  I.,  verse  65). 

This  liberty  of  breaking  a  marriage  contract  natarally  led  to  many 
disputes  and  heart-burnings  and  was  consequently  put  down  author- 
itatively by  later  lawgivers.  It  cannot  be  construed  as  a  prohibition 
of  widow  marriage,  so  expressly  laid  down  by  Pardsara,    the   lawgiver 

par-excelUnce  for  this  Kali  Yuga.  The  text  of  the  Aditya  Purana  ^^^^|- 

HnF^qRT  ^^i^r  MHlMcJItdoes  not  carry  the  argament  of  our  opponent 
any  further.  For  it  also  uses  the  same  words  ^TT^Pff  *  abetrothed  maiden,* 
and  the  very  word  ^Sr^\  or  virgin,  shows  that  the  rule  applied  to 
betroih*ls  and  not  to  marriages. 
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But  if  it  even  be  taken  that  the  Brihad  Mrada  and  the  AdityaPar&na 
texts  prohibit  widow  marriage,  then  we  find  that  there  is  a  conflict 
between  the  Par&sara  Smriti  and  Par&nas.  In  the  cases  of  sach  ooDfliot 
of  texts  the  Hindu  law  of  interpretation  is  that,  in  case  of  oonflictf  a 
Smriti  text  prevails  over  a  Parana  text. 

The  clear  text  of  the  Parasara  Smriti  therefore  cannot  be  set  aside 
by  any  foiced  interpretation  of  Paarauio  texts  cited  above. 

Another  objection  taken  by  some  is, — "Admitted  that  widow 
marriage  is  allowed  by  S^stras,  yet  as  it  is  repagnant  to  Hindu  easterns, 
therefore  it  should  not  be  allowed.'*  To  this  we  reply  that  a  custom  is 
the  result  of  public  opinion  of  a  community,  and  it  is  liable  to  change  if 
the  necessity  and  the  advisability  of  such  change  is  pointed  out  to  them. 
It  is  to  educate  and  create  this  public  opinion  that  we  have  undertaken 
to  write  these  few  lines,  for  we  doubt  not  that  there  is  many  a  family 
in  which  there  are  young  child  widows,  and  there  is  many  a  father 
who  wishes  in  the  heart  of  his  heart  to  marry  his  virgin  widowed 
daughter  if  society  would  allow  him  to  do  so. 

Some  persons  have  interpreted  the  text  of  Parasara  as  applying  to 
betrothal  and  not  to  marriages.  For  the  sake  of  reference  and  inter- 
pretation we  give  the  text  in  the  original : 

Any  Sanskrit  scholar  unprejudiced  by  preconceived  opinion  would 
say  that  this  text  applied  to  marriages  and  not  to  betrothals.  The  words 
used  in  it  clearly  mark  the  distinction  between  marriages  and  betro- 
thals. For  where  betrothal  is  meant  the  words  used  are  ^K  or  bride- 
grooxa  and^'^r  maiden,  as  in  the  text  of  Ya j naval ka  cited  above  (Yaj- 
navalka  I.  65). 

But  in  this  verse  we  find  the  words  used  are  HfcT  husband  aud'llR 
wife.  But  we  need  not  depend  merely  upon  our  own  interpretation. 
The  great  commentator,  Madhavach&rya,  in  his  glo.ss  upon  this  passage, 
says : — 

qfi^<iHq«<kFRfT<^€r<nt  ^^^m  wrTq 

This  clearly  shows  that  the  text  relates  to  3*^5815  or  remarriage. 
Madhavacharya  goes  on  further  by  saying  that,  better  than  J^'T^SJJ  re- 
marriage, is  Brahmacharya,  and  better  than  Brahmacharya  is  dying  en 
the  funeral  pile  of  her  husband.  If  the  text  did  not  relate  to  marriage, 
bub  to  betrothal  only,  the  text  then  saying  that  it  is  better  for  the 
woman  to  bum  herself  with  her  husband  would  be  meaningless.  For 
would  it  not  be  absurd  to  say  that  a  betrothed  girl  should  bum  herself 
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oa  the  faneral  pile  of  bet*  woald«be  husband.  Bat  in  the  face  of  the 
elear  oommentarj  of  a  great  Sanskrit  scholar  like  M&dhavlcb&rja, 
there  remains  no  room  for  doabt  at  all* 

That  the  above  text  can  never  ajlply  to  betrothal  is  also  farther 
apparent  from  the  following  text  of  H&rada  : — 

«igk^^?i  in5pft«tf^qfci^  I 

«(^qrq55fHTfta|ecsi^i^mr5(q^  I 
^wi  «t^  Nwrft  ^qqq(rqcRrq^g[  II 

^qfcTf^jn^rg  wr^*tft:g<ntPif^:  ll 
3iai[S5^jm>r^rqr^^  ^qt^rMcr  ii 

For  women,  another  hnsband  is  legally  allowed  under  the  follow- 
ing five  calamities  :  (i)  when  the  husband  is  missing,  (ii)  when  he 
renoanoes  the  world  by  becoming  ^  mendicant,  (iii)  when  he  is  foand 
to  be  impotent,  (iv)  when  he  is  dejfraded  from  the  caste,  (v)  when  he 
is  dead. 

A  Br&hmana  woman  having  children  should  wait  for  eight  years 
for  the  return  of  her  missing  husbtod,  but  if  he  has  no  children,  she 
may  wait  for  four  years  and  then  mkrry  another  person. 

A  Kshatriya  woman  should  wait  for  six  and  three  years  respectively, 
under  the  same  circumstances. 

A  Yaisya  woman  for  four  and  tVo  years  respectively. 

And  there  is  no  fixed  time  fofr  a  Siidra  woman.  These  are  the 
various  periods  of  waiting  for  misiling  husbands.  The  periods  are  to 
be  doubled  if  it  is  heard  that  the  hdsband  is  alive.  This  is  the  law  of 
Prajftpati.  If  a  woman,  therefore,  rdknarries  under  these  circumstances, 
she  commits  no  fault. 

The  above  text  also  shows  that  tt  applies  to  married  women  and 
not  to  betrothed  girls,  for  it  would  be  ertward  to  say  that  a  betrothed 
girl  having  a  child  should  wait  for  eight  years,  and  a  betrothed  girl 
not  having  a  child  should  wait  for  four  years. 

The  only  j^assage  that  prohibits  the  remarriage  of  widows  is  the 
following  from  Adipurana : — 

*'  In  Kali  Tuga  five  things  should  not  be  done : — the  marriage  of 
women  already  married,  giving  a  larger  share  to  the  eldest  son,  eating 
of  beef,  marrying  the  elder  brother's  widow  and  carrying  a  Kamandala." 

This  text  is  from  a  Purdna,  and  it  prohibits  the  marriage  of 
varnen  alreftdy  married  in  general  terms,    while  the  text  of  Parftsara 
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lays  down  the  partioalar  «icceptioi».  IHie  general  rule  ie  tbat  a  woHiftn 
already  married,  nhoald  not  be  married  again  by  another  person,  for 
that  would  constitute  bigamy  under  every  system  of  law.  To  this 
gpeneral  rule,  however,  there  are  fire  exoeptions  as  mentioned  by  Carftsara 
and  Mrada.  Thus  there  is  no  real  conflict  between  thm  iezt  at  i^di 
Pur&na  and  that  of  Par^ara  and  Kfiosada.  In  snpportof  this  view  we 
may  quote  other  Smri^ti  writers  also.     Thus  Katy&yana  says  : — 

'*  If  a  girl  be  married,  even,  she  may  be  given  to  another  husband, 
with  clothes  and  ornaments,  if  the  husband  be  found  io  belong  to  another 
caste,  or  to  be  degraded,  or  impotent,  or  of  cruel  oonduci,  or  of  the  same 
gotra,  or  a  slave,  or  a  person  suffering  from  an  incurable  disease  " 
(Katyayana  as  quoted  in  Nirnayasindhu). 

So  also  Yasishtha  says  :  *'  A  person  may  remarry  his  daughter 
under  the  following  oironmstances : — ^If  the  husband  he  devoid  of  good 
lineage,  or  good  conduct,  or  is  impotent,  Ac.,  or  d^raded,  epileptic,  or 
a  heretic  or  suffering  from  incurable  disease  or  belonging  to  any  parti- 
oalar sect,  or  if  he  is  of  the  samegotra  with  the  girl/' 

Thus  according  to  Oty&yaana  and  Yasishtha,  remarriage  is  allowed 
under  the  following  circumstances  : — ^(i)  If  tlie  husband  is  of  another 
caste,  (2)  degraded,  (3)  impotent,  (4)of  evil  habits,  (5)  of  the  aame  9oti», 
(6)  slave,  (7)  ineurable  disease,  (8)  low  family,  (9)  epileptic,  (10) 
heretic,  (11)  hypocrite." 

These  are  the  general  rules  applicable  in  all  ages.  Par&sara 
modified  this  rule  by  confining  it  to  five  conditions  only.  Thus  there- 
fore there  is  no  conflict  between  the  rale  propounded  by  Adi  Pur&na  and 
that  laid  down  by  Parilsara. 

S.  G.  Basu. 

(To  he  continuedy 


EVIDENCES  OF  SUPERSENSUOUS  CONSCIOUSNESS. 

{Continued  from  page  415.) 

INTELLECT  and  intuition  are  bat  different  planes  of  consciousness. 
In  all  modern  philosophy,  consciousness  is  the  basis.  And  all  specula- 
tion hinges  upon  whether  we  have  any  ideas  independent  of  experience, 
experience  meaning  experience  in  sense  and  reason  ;  and  how  far  in  this 
limited  circle  the  human  mind  is  competent  to  solve  such  problems  as 
immortality.  God,  the  great  questions  of  creation,  the  purpose  of  the 
Universe,  the  reign  of  Moral  Law,  Ac. 

If  experience  means  only  that  which  can  be  gathered  on  sensuous 
and  rational  planes  of  consciousness,  then  all  the  great  problems  of  the 
kind  mentioned  do  not  come  within  the  field  of  that  experience.  Then  all 
that  knowledge  of  the  ultra- rational  kind  is  independent  .of  experience. 
Knowledge  which  depends  on  experience  is  but  knowledge  oS phenomena ; 
andall  philosophers,  whether  of  the  West  or  of  the  Bast,  are  agreed  thaiio 
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know  things  per  «6,  i.e.,  to  understand  the  noumena,  some  other  channel 
than  experience  must  exist. 

That  such  channel  exists  is  the  nniform  answer  of  tho  Occidental 
ecstatics,  the  Oriental  Yogis,  and  the  Theosophists,  who  are  revivalists  of 
this  forgotten  way,  which  under  its  several  aspects,  is  varioasly  known  as 
trance,  ecstasy,  Samddhi^  intaition,  &c,,  all  which  are  groapable  under 
the  pliilosophio  designation  of  *  snpersensous  consciousness.'  £  ven  Locke^ 
who  is  not  an  ecstatic,  and  who  is  against '  innate  ideas,'  is  caught  allud* 
ing  to  what  he  names  the  '  internal  sense,'  or  *  reflection,'*  or  a 
consciousness  not  common. 

While  yet  in  this  body,  there  exists  thus  a  way  by  which  to  direct- 
ly intuit  the  Divine.  That  Ood  can  be  experienced  now  is  what  our 
ecstatics  tell  us  ;  that  He  is  not  separated  from  us  either  by  an  un- 
hridged  gulf,  or  unfathomable  abyss.  He  is  nearer  than  the  nearest,  and 
communicable.  The  necessary  pre-requisites  to  meet  him  are  purity, 
patience,  and  peace  of  mind.  All  evidence  for  saperconscious  states 
points  to  a  pare  life  being  led.  A  pure  life  brings  a  pure  heart,  and 
a  pare  heart  is  the  snre  passport  to  Heaven. 

'  God,'  says  Eliphas  L6vi,  in  his  **  Paradoxes  of  the  Highest 
Science,'*  '  is  the  great  Archidox  of  the  Universe.'  By  Arehidox,  W 
means  that  snper-excellent  doctrine  which  is  above  reason  and  science* 
He  says  :  "  Below  the  reason  of  the  mass  is  materialism,  above  the  reason 
of  the  scientific,  is  God.     Credo  quia  absurdum  !  " 

Reference  in  these  sayings  is  had  to  that  exalted  and  ultra-rational 
state,  in  which  one  is  transported  into  supersensuous  consciousness  and 
sees  and  feels  God  face  to  face.  Not  one  but  millions  are  those  who 
have  so  seen  God  and  arrived  at  perfection.  So  Bhagavad  Git&,  Bk.  lY., 
verse  10,  says  : — 

*^Bahavojndna*tap(udputdMad'hhdvain'dgatdh.**  And  those  that 
went  to  the  divine  state  were  wise,  austere  and  pure.  To  see  God,  to 
secure  His  communion,  therefore  requires  wisdom,  meditation  and  purity. 
Lead  therefore  the  life  of  the  intellect,  the  life  of  reflection,  the  life 
of  parity  and  you  will  know  God.  In  other  words,  with  a  clear  head  and 
a  clean  heart  we  approach  the  august  living  presence  of  God.  This 
kind  of  life  implies  mind-training  :   Locke  said,  ''reflection." 

Reflection  means  control  over  one's  thoughts*  It  means,  to  keep 
one's  thoughts  in  one's  power,  and  be  able  to  direct,  arrange,  fix  and 
apply  them  to  whatsoever  may  be  the  object  of  pursuit.  How  to  catch 
the  fleetii^  mind  is  therefore  the  first  concern  of  the  science  of  Yoga. 
The  methods  proposed  are  thoae  that  hf^ve  been  described  in  my  Lectures 
on  Inspiration,  4pc.  The  success  or  the  fulfilment  of  these  methods  is  SamA- 
dhi,  or  complete  unwavering  concentration  and  abstraction.  Locke,  a  great 

*  ll-l  11  1,1.1     I.I.    I  .  .1—    .    I     I         ■!■■.  I.  I  «  >■-  '    ■    ■  I  '  ■     I      I 

*  Locke's  proof  of  the  ezistenoe  of  God,  for  eizfunple,  19  meiaorable.  He  says  (Bk. 
IK  Cf^.  10):  **  It  is  plain  to  me  that  we  have  a  more  certain  knowledge  of  the  existence 
of  God  than  of  any  thing  oar  senses  have  not  immediately  discovered- te-sa.  Najr,  I 
presnnifii  I  nay  say,  that  we  n»ay  more  certainly  know  that  there  is  a  Ck>d  than  tibat 
there  is  anything  else  without  us."^  So  Locke  had  two  eoorces  of  knowledge,  the 
temwnu  and  rtfitetwe  (the  latter  akin  to  8up9r9$nBU9u$), 
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thinker,  seriously  asked  if  anybody  could  suggest  a  method  for  mind- 
discipline,  and  he  woald  have  been  glad  indeed  to  have  come  across  an 
Indian  Yogi.  I  make  an  exUract  from  Locke's  •*  Conduct  of  the  Under- 
standing," see  XXV.,  on  '  Wondering '  •  :— "  That  there  is  constant  sue 
cession  and  flux  of  ideas  in  our  minds,  I  have  observed  in  the  former  part 
of  this  essay,  and  every  one  may  take  notice  of  it  in  himself.  This,  I  snp- 
pose,  may  deserve  some  part  of  our  care  in  the  "  conduct "  of  onr  under- 
standings ;  and  I  think  it  may  be  of  great  advantage  if  we  can  by 
use  get  such  power  over  our  minds,  as  to  be  able  to  direct  each  train  of 
ideas  so  that  none  may  come  in  view  but  sach  as  are  pertinent  to  our 
present  inquiry,  and  in  such  order  as  maybe  most  useful  to  the  discovery 
we  are  unon ;  or,  at  least,  if  some  foreign  and  unsought  ideas  do  offer 
themselves,  that  yet  we  may  be  able  to  reject  them,  and  keep  them  from 
diverting  our  mind  from  its  present  pursuit.  This  is  not,  I  suspect,  so  easy 
to  bedone^as  perhaps  may  be  imagined  ;  and  yet,  for  ought  I  know,  this 
may  be,  if  not  the  chief,  yet  one  of  the  great  differences  that  carry  some 
men  in  their  reasoning  so  far  beyond  others,  where  they  seem  to  be 
naturally  of  equal  parts.  A  proper  and  effectual  remedy  for  this  wan- 
dering  of  thoughts,  I  woald  be  glad  to  find.  He  that  shoaLi  propose 
such  a  one,  would  do  gi»eat  service  to  the  studious  and  contemplative 
part  of  mankind,  and  perhaps  help  unthinking  men  to  become 
thinking.  1  ninst  acknowledge  that,  hitherto,  I  have  discovered 
no  other  way  to  keep  our  thoughts  close  to  their  business,  but 
the  endeavouring  as  much  as  we  can,  and,  by  frequent  attention 
and    application,   getting    the    habit  of  attention  and  application." 

rni  •    ^\^^'^  ig  how  to  acquire  concentration — was  exactly  what    Lord 

Krishna  taught  Arjuua  in  Bhagavad  Qitk  :— "  Ahhydsenatu  Kaunf^ja, 
vairdgyenacha  gtihyate,''  Bk.,  VI.  v.  35.t  *  By  practice  and  dispaasion, 
said  Sri  Krishna.  Dispassion  (Vairdgya)  means  non-attachment  to  fieet- 
inff  things,  or  removing  oneself  therefrom.  This  means  the  practice  of 
virtues  and  the  leading  of  a  pure  life— the  embodiment  of  pure  deeds, 
pare  words  and  pare  thoughts.  Ahd  this  *  dispassion'  conjoined  to  the 
practice  of  introspective  practice  (ahJiydsa)^  lands  the  pilgrim  to  the  foot- 
stool of  God.  In  the  theosophic  terminology,  one  will  have  effected 
junction  with  the  Seventh  Principle,  God,  the  wordy  the  Logos.  The 
Noumenal  base  underlying  phenomena  which  is  beyond  cognition  of 
the  senses,  and  which  it  costs  metaphysics  so  much  speculation  to  esta^ 
blish  will  then  become  as  much  a  real  perception  by  the  intuitive 
sense  as  external  phenomena  are  to  the  physical  senses.  AH  spiritually 
great  men  have  this  intuitive  sense  developed  in  them,  and  their  religion 
oonsists  in  teaching  others  how  to  develop  it  in  themselves  so  as  to 
realise  the  two  fundamental  ideas  of  all  religions,  rw.— 

(a)  A  life  beyond  the  grave, 

(b)  The  requital  of  good  and  evil. 

t  »Sld    »y  EngUsh  TouiBlation  of   GltA  and   ComnientarieB,  t<xt  elabotata 
inforalatioa. 
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The  oonolusion  is  that  man  has  not  only  the  sense-faculties,  and  the 
ratioDal  fscnltj,  but  he  has  a  super-sensaons  and  so  per- rational  faculty. 
This  faculty  is  latent  in  every  man.  It  is  the  innate  idea  germinally 
lying  there.  The  soul  according  to  Indian  philosophy  is  essentially 
divine,  not  corrupt  as  Christians  woald  say.  An  essentially  divine  soul 
is  the  seat  of  all  ideas.  All  spiritual  knowledge  is  the  direct  functioning 
of  the  innate  faculty  called .  intuition. .  Intnition  (when  the  soul  owns 
it)  or  inspiration  (when  it  seems  to  be  revealed  from  a  higher  source) 
is  thus  a  great  source  of  knowledge.  Says  Swami  Vivekaoanda  in  defin- 
ing a  Bishi : — 

''The  Bishi  is  the    mantrct^drasJitdj  the    seer  of  thought.     What  iH 
the  proof  of  religion  ?  This  was  asked  in  very  ancient  times.     There  is 
no  proof  in  the  senses,  was  the    declaration,     '  From  whence  do  words 
reflect  back  with  thought,  without  reaching  the  goal  ?     There  the  eyefl 
cannot  reach,  neither  can  the  mind,    nor  any  of  the  or^i^ans.'     That  has 
been  the  declaration  for  ages  nnd   ages.     Nature  outside  cannot  give  us 
any  answer  as  to  the    existence  of  the  soul,  the  existence    of  God,  the 
eternal  life,  the    goal  of  man,  and    all  that.     The    mind  is   continually 
changing,  alwiiys  in  a  state  of  flax  ;  it  is  finite,  it  is  broken  into  pieces. 
What  can  this  nature  talk  of  the  infinite,  the  unchangeable,  the  unbroken, 
the    indivisible  9    the    eternal  ?     It    can    never    be.      And    whenever 
mankind  has  striven    in  vain  to  get  an  answer  from    dull  dead  matter, 
history  knows  how  disastrous  the  results  have  been.     How  comes,   then 
the  knowledge  which  the    Vedas  declared  ?     It  comes   throagh  being  a 
Rishi.    This  knowledge  is  not  in  the  senses,  but  are  the  senses  the  be-all 
and  the  end-all  of  the  human  being  P  Who  dares  say  that  the  senses  are 
the  all  in  all  of  man  ?     Even    in  our  lives,  in  the  life  of  every  one  of  us 
here,  there  come   moments  of  calmness,  perhaps  when  we  see  before  us 
the  death  of  one  we  loved,   when   some  shock  comes  to  us,  or  when 
extreme  blessedness  comes  to  us ;   many  other  occasions  there  are  when 
the  mind,  as  it  were,  becomes  calm,  feels  for  the  moment  its  real  natare, 
and  a  glimpse  of    the   infinite  beyond,  where  words  cannot  reach,    is 
revealed  to  us.     This  is  in    ordinaty  life,  but    it  has    to  be  heighteTied» 
practised,  perfected.    Men  found  out  ages  ago  that  the  soul  is  not  bound 
or  limited  by  the  senses,  no,  not  even  by  consciousness.  We  have  to  un- 
derstand that  this  consciousness  is  only  the  name  of  one  link  in  the  infi- 
nite chain.     Being  is  not  identical  with  consciousneFS,  but  consciousness 
is  only  one  part  of  b«ing.  Beyond  conscionsness  is  where  the  bold  search. 
Consciou.snes8  is  bound  by  the  senses.     Beyond  that,  beyond  the  senses, 
men  must  go  in  order  to  airive  at  truths  of  the  spiritual  world,  and  thei'e 
are    even  now  persons  who  succeed  in  going  beyond  the  bounds   of   the 
senses.     These   are  called  Rishis,  because   they  come  face  to  face  with 
spiritual  truths.     The  proof,  therefore,  of  the  Vedas  is  just  the  same  as 
the  proof  of  this  table  before   me,  pratyaksha,   direct  peroeption.     This 
I  see  with  the  senses,    and  the  trnths    of  spirituality  we    also  see  in  a 
Raper-eonscious  state  of  the  human  soul.   This  Rishi  state  is  not  limited 
bj  time,  or  by  place,  or  by  sex,  or  by  race.     Vdtsyayana  boldly  declares 
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tha4i  this  Ridiihood  is  the    oommon  property  of  th^    deaoendftnt  of  the 
sa^ge,  of  the  Aryau,  of  the  non-Aryan,  even  tlie  miechoha."* 

Bishihood  is  tbns  no  other  than  the  transcendent  statQ  of  conscioofi- 
ness  into  which  the  mind  gets — called  in  India  SamUdhi.  It  ifl  oulj  in 
that  state  that  the  soal  is  directly  cognised.  Sonl  as  well  as  Ood  is 
Afosolnte  when  considered  in  relation  to  unsteady  phenomena  which 
hoth  are  caneal  in  producing.  *  Surely/  says  Lord  Bftmakrishna,  '  we, 
with  our  feeble  powers  of  vichdra  (ratiocination  and  indnctioti)  cannot 
lay  hold  on  the  Absolute.  Henee  lievelatton,  not  ratiocination  or  induc- 
tion !  Inspiration,  not  reason  ! ' 

From  the  Sufis  or  Persian  (or  Islamic)  VeddrUtists  we  have  again 
evidence,  as  we  learn  from  Mr.  E.  SelVs  Book,  •*  The  Faith  of  Islam," 
that : — 

*  In  addition  to  reason,  man  has  a  certain  faculty  (taur)  whereby  he 
perceives  hidden  mysteries.* 

'  This  faculty  is  ihe  inner  light,  the  intuition  which,  under  cartaiu 
conditions,  conveys  to  him  a  knowledge  of  God  by  direct  approhension 
in  a  manner  similar  to  the  evidence  of  the  senses.* 

The  BhagiLViad  Gtta  ffQin  the  Ist  to  the  6th  chapters  is  devot#d  to 
soal-intaition8«  and  the  7th  to  l&th  chapters,  G-od-in tuitions.  Obapt«ra 
Vi.y  yil.,  IX.,  and  XII.  are  particalarly  full  of  interest  on  these  themes. 
The  state  of  ecstasy  being  two-fold — the  Soul-ecstasy  and  D.ivine- 
.  ecstasy — the.  following  two  verses  of  the  Gita  depict  the  state  of  tlie 
ecstatic  of  the  latter  kind  (IX-I4-Satatara,  &o,). 

^  By  ever  chanting  My  hymns,  in  firm  resolve  engaged  in  My  ser- 
vices,  falling  before  Me  prostrate,  in  raptarous  luve,  (thus)  do  those 
meditate  on  Me,  who  are  aspirera  of  eternal  union  with  Me.f 

'  Thoughts  centred  in  Me,  life  sent  out  to  Me,  do  they  (the  Divine 
eostatics)  ever  enlighten  and  entertain  one  with  another,  taking  Me  an 
their  theme,  in  gladness  and  exultation'*  (X-9  ;  MachchiUa,  ^c.) 

Verse  14,  above  cit^ed  contains,  in  summary,  the  signs  of  what  a 
Divine  ecstatic  devotion  is. 

It  is  a  devotion  in  which  all  thoughts  are  absorbed  in  the 
one  contemplation  of  the  Divine,  so  much  so  that  all  notion  of  one's 
own  importance  and  individuality  is  gradually  effaced,  the  self  is  forgotteo 
or  reduced  to  the  zero  point  [ddsya)*  ;  and  before  the  dazed  vision  of  th« 
soul  opens  out  a  ^ista  of  consciousness  seeming  to  embrace  all  things  and 
all  space. 

A.  GOHNDA  ChABLU. 

{To  be  concluded,) 


•  »*  The  Sages  of  India,"  pp.  24,  25,  26. 

t  (ConBTllfc  mv  tranRlatfon  of  Bhagavad  Git&  with  Srt  RAm&nnja's  commentary.} 
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CERtAINLY  the  old  proverb,  **  One-half  of  the  world  knows  not  how 
the  other  half  lives/'  is  absolutely  tru9  so  far  as  man's  activities 
daringsleep  areooncerned.  One's  neighbour,  who  seems  the  most  common- 
place and  prosaic  of  mortals,  may  be  engaged  nightly  on  the  astral  plane 
in  world-work  of  the  highest  importance  ;  and  he  may  be  as  ignorant  of 
it  when  in  his  waking  state  as  the  veriest  stranger,  his  bosom  friend  or 
his  nearest  relative.    The  waters  of  Lethe  flow  between  the  two  domainfs 
of  consciousness  to  him  who  has  not  yet  learnt  how  to  function  on  both 
planes  with  ec^nal    self-possession.     It  may  be  that    an  advanced  ego, 
consenting  to  take  birth  in    a  spiritually  opaque   body  [to  coin  a  fitting 
word],  for  the  doing  of  a  certain  work  that  must  be  done  for  the  world's 
sake,  goes  into   that    birth  with  full  fore-knowledge   that  it  implies  a 
temporary  spiritual  eclipse  for  him  during  his  waking  hours,  or,  at  best, 
mere  spasmodic  recollections  of  the  higher  life  that  he   leads  while  his 
body  sleeps.     No  peoplis  in  the  world  know  this  better  than  the  Hindus, 
whieh  accounts  for    the  reverence  they  often  show  to   some  'ascetic  who 
passes  years  without  uttering  a  word  or>  possibly,  only  muttering  now 
and  agiun  a  string  of    sanseless    babble :  they    believe  that    he  may  be 
most  actively  at  work  for    mankind  and  that  to  be   in  his  presence  is  in 
itsdlf  a  spiritual  blessing.     There  are  people  in  the  "f  heosophical  Society 
who  come  within  this  category,  people  who  seem  to  their  colleagues  un- 
nidbwM  with  spiHtual  capacities,  yet  who  at  tiight  are  playing  the  parts 
of  benefkctcnt^  and  spiritual    guides — it  may  be,  tp  the  very  ones  whom 
the  members  look  upon  as  the  most   advanced  spirits  among  us.     '  Ap- 
pearances are  deceitful '  is  a    maxim  to  be  ever  kept  in  mind.     Who,  to 
have  looked  at  H.  P.  B.  in  hdr  hours  of  social  inteKjoui-so,  would  have 
imagined  the  sort  of  life  she  led  while  they   were  asleep,  or  the  Cotnpen- 
8ation  the  indwelling  etitity    got   for   taking  upon   himself   to  occupy 
&ud  use  that  tumultuous    body  ?     When  the  Masters  caused  the  astral 
forms  of  aU  our  Indian  members  to  pass  before  them  for  inspection^  was 
it  not  a  86mi-drunkai*d  Hindu  who  was  foiind  the  spiritually  bnghtest  ? 
White  thd  others  showed  a  respectable  outside  face,  and  some  wefe  loud 
in  professions  of  devotion  t<o  Theim  and  Theit*  cause,  this  poOr  pitied  man 
worked  without  boasting,  was  spiritually  pure  while  physically  taitit- 
^,  and  gave  his  hours  of  physical    unconsciousness   to  zealous  stHving 
far  the  good  of  iuankind.     Let  us  not  be  discouraged,  then,  because  we  do 
not  seem  to  get  on  much  faster  in  spiritual  unfolding,  not*  jealous  of  others 
who  alone  s€em  to  possess  the  favor  of  the  Teachers  and  to  be  able  to 
write  books  that  help  to  the  making  of  Epochs.  Let  us  just  do  onr  best  to 
squai-O  our  lives  and  mould  our  thoughts  according  to  the  rules  sketched 
dnt  by  the  Sages,  even  though  we  may  not  get  the  proof  of  our  I'eal  spi- 
Htual capacitieB  until  we  are  about  casting  off  the  opaque  8bell  of  uav 
physical  bodjr, 
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It  often  happens   that  we  appear  to  and  teach  persons  in  different 
parts  of  the  world  in  onr  Donbles,  and  that  the  beneficiaries  are  able  to 
remember  the    incidents  while  we  do  not :  sometimes  they  write  or  tell 
ns  this,  sometimes  are  able  to  pick  as  ont  of  a  crowd  on  onr  first  meet- 
ing.    This  has  happened  to  many  of  ns,  no  doubt;  to  some  it  certainly 
has.     A  few  weeks  ago,  an  old  and  dear  friend  of  mine,  one  who  is  per- 
fectly familiar  with  my  face,  saw  me — as  he  supposed — in  a  London 
cinb.     He  writes  :   ''A  week  or  so  before  I  got  yonr  letter,  I  saw  a  roan 
at  the  clab  who  pretends  to  be  a  distinct  individnal,  and  to  answer  to 
the  name  of  — ,  — ,  — ,  according  to  the  waiter,  whom  I  immediately 
asked— bat  who  was  really  jonr  astral  Doable,  white  beard  and  all. 
Respecting  the  incognito,  I  didn't     accost  yon,  etc."     My  friend  did 
wrong  not  to,  for  if  it  had  been  myself  I   shonld  certainly  have  either 
explained  my   presence  there   or    disappeared,    after   the    fashion  of 
Donbles.    If  the  person  resembling  me  is  a  '  distinct  individnal,'   as  he 
doubtless  is,  he  must  frequent  that  club,  or  at  least  the  register  in  the 
Secretary's  office  would  tell  how  he  gained  access.     I  hope  my  friend 
will  make  this  test,  for  I  have  not  the  smallest  belief  that  I  was  hauDt- 
ing  clubs  in  London  with  apparently  no   asefnl  purpose  ;  for,  surely,  to 
just  puzzle^  one  of  the  most  enlightened  occultists  living,  by  a  casual 
appearance  without  saying  a  word  or  even  giving  a  nod  of  recognition, 
was  a  sheer  waste  of  power.     The  probability  is  that  every  one  of  us  has 
guon-doubles   of  this  sort  in  different  parts  of  the  world.     It  is  an 
ancient  belief  that,  ''  All  men   are  created  in  pairs."     As  an   Anglo- 
Indian  paper  recently  said, 

**  The  extraordinary  resemblance  between  persons  of  widely  different 
positions,  and  even  of  different  nationalities,  cannot  fail  to  strike  any  scadeot 
of  London's  streets.  jI  peculiar  fact  is  that  the  "doubles"  of  Royalty  are 
nearly  always  people  in  humble  life. 

**  The  Queen's  double  is  an  elderly  woman  who  acts  as  pew'-opcner  at  a 
church  in  North  London,  and  so  exact  is  the  resemblance  as  to  make  all  nc«r 
members  of  the  congregation  exclaim.  Strangely  enough,  she  is  the  exact 
age  of  the  Queen,  and  became  a  widow  in  the  same  year  that  the  Prince 
Consort*s  death  cast  a  gloom  over  England." 

The  Empress  Frederick,  Princess  Henry  of  Battenberg,  Prince  of 
Wales,  Duke  of  Cambridge,  Duke  of  Connaught,  Duke  of  York,  Czar  of 
Russia,  Sir  William  Harcourt,Mr.  Gladstone,  Alma  Tadema,  Greorgeda 
Maurier  and  scores  more  of  public  characters,  have  their  physical  counter- 
parts. What  struck  me  as  strange,  on  first  coming  to  Asia,  was  the  fact 
that  I  encountered  people  of  both  sexes  and  different  castes  who  bore 
striking  likenesses,  barring  the  skin,  to  friends  of  mine  in  America  and 
Europe.  When  in  Japan  I  was  spoken  to  in  a  public  assembly  as  the  then 
Portuguese  Ambassador,  by  a  personage  in  high  society  and  familiar  with 
his  looks;  and  yet,  when  the  Ambassador  arrived  shortly  after,  and  we 
were  introduced  and  stood  face  to  face,  neither  of  us  thought  the  other 
much  like  himself.  We  were  men,  and  had  long  grey  beards,  but  there 
the  resemblance  ended.    On  the  astral  plane  these  same  mistakes  of 
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ideniiij  occur,  yet  even  there  we  have  oor  seeming   dnplicates.     I  know 
of  a  case  where  a  certain  enlightened  occaltist  and   mystic  has   been 
receiving  instruction  for  years  from  a  person  who  occnpies  one  of  these 
"  opaqne*'  pbysioal  bodies,  and  is  unconscious  in  his   waking  state  of 
that  relationship  between  them.     The  teaoher*s  astral  appearance  is 
perfectly  familiar  to  the  pupil,  and  moreover   he  identifies   him  by  the 
characteristics  of  his  aura  and  the  shine  of  his  astral   body  ;   yet  he  has 
also  met  on  various  occasions  a  second  self  of  the  teacher,  so  like   him 
that  it  was  only  when  he  chanced  to  see  them  together,  that  he  was  able 
to  know  which   was  which.     We  have  here   a  cine  to   many  puzzling 
visits  to  us  in  dreams,  waking  visions,  and  the  state  of  full  waking  con- 
sciousness, of  persons  whom  we  think  are  known  to  us  yet  are  not  in 
reality,  but  are  only  very  like  them.      Men  and  women  have  before  now 
been  charged  with  crimes  which  they  never  committed,  and  credited  with 
good  deeds  they  had  not  done,  because  of  mistakes  as  to    identity,  and 
sometimes  the  truth  has  not  been  known  until  years  afterward,  perhaps 
not  until  after  their  death.     The    lesson   taught  by  these  facts  is  that, 
in  judging  our  neighbour,    we  should  be  very  careful    to  suspend  judg- 
ment until  we  have  become  able  to  verify  the  facts,  whether  our  obser- 
vations  be  made  on  the  physical  or  any  higher  plane  of  being. 

H.  S.  0. 
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Dreams. 

**  T\B£AMS  indicate  the  moral  state  of  the  soul,  and  have  an  ethical 
mJ     value ;    here  man's  character  is  often  revealed  in  the  presence 
of  his  higher  self  "  ("  Key  to  the  Secret  Vault  **). 

The  subject  of  dreams  has  been  touched  upon  elsewhere,  but  it 
occupies  such  a  place  in^the  daily  life  of  a  Bengali  that  it  ought  to  have 
a  separate  notice.  In  the  valuable  book,  from  which  I  have  quoted 
above,  we  read  that  the  "  mind  is  never  so  fully  awake  as  when  in  sleep." 
Mind  is  ever  active,  be  it  in  sleep  or  when  we  are  wide  awake.  In  the 
soundness  of  our  sleep  we  often  have  no  consciousness  of  this  activity. 
But  it  comes  to  the  fore  by  the  vehicle  of  what  we  call  a  dream.  The 
Mind-Premier  is  thus  conveyed  to  the  presence  of  one's  own  higher  self. 
Dreams  are,  according  to  their  nature,  good  or  bad.  But  they  are  not 
anoften  accompanied  by  a  jumble  of  nonsense  or  a  strange  and  ludicrous 
medley  of  imagination,  which  is  inexplicable.  Good  dreams  are  not 
spoken  of  to  anybody  lest  they  remain  unrealized.  A  dream,  which 
presents  to  the  dreamer  some  scene  of  fire  or  ordure  is  generally  consi- 
dered good.  A  dream  of  a  snake  or  snakes  relates,  it  is  believed,  to  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  progeny.  One,  which  has  assigned  a  place  to 
the  fish,  tellS)  in  an  erotic  point  of  view,  of  an  evil  eye  of  the  opposite 
sex  of  the  dreamer.    Dreams  in  connection  with  some  musical  perform** 
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aiice,  or  with  some  joyoss  festive    occasion  or  with  certain  peraons 
movements  by  any  conveyances  or  with  the  appeaimnce  of  some 
person  in  body>  are  considered  evil.     Those  of  the  neoessariet  of  life 
resrarded   none  the  less  so.     It    is    commonly  believed  that  th©  evil 
dreams  dreamt  of  one*s  own  self  or  of  one*s  own  dear  and  near  tBlations 
hare  their  consequences   felt  by  others.      To  anaione  dreamers   the 
contrary  of  the  thinpr  dreamt  generally  happens.     This  makes  them 
despondent  or  cheerfal  acooi*ding  as  the  case  may  be.     The  appearance 
of  a  dead    person  (or    persons)  in  a   dream  is  maeh   dreaded.     The 
dreamer  is  in  that  case  advised   to  send   the   shaden  of    the  departed 
away  with   three  handfnls    of  ashes   doled   oat    to    them    thrice     in 
memory  of  them^  early  in  the  following  morning  before  he  or  she  wttehes 
the  month.     As  a  mie,  whatever  of  an  evil  dream  lingers  in  memory 
dees  not    remain  nntold— in  the  absence  of  anybody,  before  a  pCmd  or 
well — in  fear  of  the  evil  Conseqnences  that  the  dreamer  is  otherwiee 
fated  to  feel.     Living  relatives  appearing  in  dream,  as  i€  about  to  take 
leave,  are  looked  on  as  dead.     To  parry  these  imaginary  evils  the  name 
of  Gfovind,  as  I  hare  said  elsewhere,  is  taken  under  all  eireumstaAees. 
Comparatively  speaking,  it  shoold  be  noted  here  that  a  good  drsam-  ie  a 
thing  of  rai*e  occnn'eoce.    One  should  have  a  nap  after  an  evil  dream  so 
thst  its  effects  may  be  slept  away.    After  a  propitious  dream  one  should 
not  sleep.     It  is  to  be  thought  over  so  that  it  may  take  effect  sooner  or 
later.     The  dreamers  are  sometimes  so  mach  exercised  in  mind  that 
the  subjects  of  the  dream  are  written  to»  for  good  or  bad,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

ASTROLOGT. 

Astrology  is  a  part  of  folk*lora,  so  far  as  it  is  believed  in  and  acted 
on   by  the  populace.     Oo   the  birth  of  a  child  a  horasoope  is  oaet  or  at 
worst  an   astrologer  is  consulted.     The  astrologer,  or  rather  psuedo' 
astrologer,  as  Itl  most  cases  he  tarns  out    to  be,  is  furnished  with  all  the 
details  of  the   birth  and  the  lying-in  room— its   positioo,  the  number  of 
the   female  inmates,  the  place  in  which  the  travailing  parent  and  other 
inmates  remain  there,  if  any  one  of  them  or  how  many  of  them  am 
widows,  whether  or  not  the  saris  they  have  put  on  ave  in  coloni'or  white- 
bordered,  the  hour,  minute  and  second  of  the  birth,  and  so  on«  The  iithi, 
nakshattrOf  rashi  and  gan  of  the  new-boz-n  babe  are  ascertained.     And  in 
the  astrologer's  calculation,  if  anything  unfavoarable  threatened  the 
life   and  safety  of  it,  as  is  often  given  out  to  be  the  case,  for  the  sake  of 
sordid  lucre,  he,   or  his  equally  money-grabbing  brother,  the  priest  of 
the  household,  would  make  out  an  expensive  list  of  the  articles  of  wor- 
ship,  with  which    the  wrath  of  the  deity  or  deities  is   to  be  appeased, 
fie  is  to  stand   them  in  go(^  stead,  when  offerings  are  made  to  him. 
To  certain  r(u^t0  the  sight  of   an   eclipse  is  a  forbidden  thing.     Nasia 
Cliandra  or  the  (defiled)  untoward  moon  should  not  be  looked  at.  Shoold 
one  happen  to  cast  a  glance  at  her,  one  should  undergo  the  prapitiatory 
or  rather   the  expiatoi-y  rite  prescribed  and  mnttei*  manitas  as  given 
iu  some  Bengali  almanacs. 
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Chiromancy. 
Tbt  allied  snbject  is  Chiromancy.  To  get  a  f oreeast  of  the  y#ar, 
inasmach  as  individual  desfciny  is  concerned,  itsoraele  isimited  fopwkb 
gaping  interest,  In  the  months  of  Biasak  and  Jaiafa  in  paptieular,  wbioh 
are  the  January  and  February  of  the  Bengali  year.  The  shabby  astro* 
logers  with  aovolis  (ff  MSS.  in  hand  go  from  door  to  door  askiug 
to  give  a  reading  from  the  Mew  Calendar  in  reference  to  the  results 
accruing  from  certain  planets  in  the  ascendant,  which  are  supposed  io 
exercise  as  mnoh  influence  on  the  destiny  of  mankind  throughout  the 
year,  as  a  king  with  a  prime  minister  does  in  temporal  concerns.  »So  wo 
find,  for  instance,  it  is  calculated  for  the  present  Bengali  year  about  to 
close,  that  Jnpiter  is  the  ruling  sovereign,  with  the  sun  as  his  prime 
minister.  The  ages  of  the  various  eras,  yngat,  crop  outturn,  the  total 
amount  of  rainfall,  and  so  on,  are  also  given.  A  family  gathers  round  the 
asti^ologer  with  a  few  grains  of  paddy  and  blades  of  grass  in  hand  and 
articles  for  pi*esents,  which  consist  of  pice,  sacred  tliread,  gi'een  mangoes^ 
betel-nut,  rice,  vegetables  and  the  like,  placed  before  him,  and  listens  i^ 
him,  while  he  gives  a  recitation  from  the  MSS.  The  salutary  effect  of 
it  cannot  be  better  illustrated  than  when  Shiva  himself  says  to  his 
spouse,  Gonri,  that  no  sooner  man  heareth  it  than  he  attaineth  supremely 
divine  knowledge.  Be  that  as  it  may,  each  of  the  individuals  present  is 
dismissed  with  some  forecast  for  the  year,  good  or  bad,  when  some  astro- 
logical diagram  is  drawn  with  chalk  on  the  floor,  on  a  section  of  which 
he  or  she  is  required  to  place  his  or  her  flnger,  or  when  the  examination 
of  the  lines  of  the  palm  of  the  hand  is  made.  If  bad,  Saturn  or  other 
inausfdeiooa  planet  and  Baku  should  be  won  over  with  nondescript  rites 
— ^reqniring,  among  other  things,  a  piece  of  black  cloth,  gold  and  silver 
and  other  desiderata — to  be  performad  by  the  astrologer  himself,  who 
is  to  appropriate  all  these  articles.  Palmists  are  out  at  all  hours  of  the 
day  and  throughout  the  year.  In  their  utterances  implicit  confidence 
is  reposed,  and  they  are  acted  on  accordingly.  They  make  the  ignorant 
people  sad  or  glad  as  the  case  may  be.  It  is  therefore  not  a  matter  of 
surprise  that  they  sometimes  have  the  brass  to  foretell  deaths  or 
imminent  danger,  and  cheat  people  out  of  money  which,  they  state,  is 
indispensably  necessary  to  do  away  with  the  much  dreaded  evil. 

Necromancy. 

Necromiiticy  ie  sister  to  Chiromancy,  ergo^  bom  of  Asti-ology  on 
one  side  and  of  TanirikUm  on  the  other.  It  is  a  revelation  from  the 
dead  qonnnnieaied  through  a  proph«t«  just  as  ohiromapoy  ia  one  through 
the  same  mediom  by  the  exa>mination  of  tiie  palm  of  the  hand.  On  an 
ecliptic  Tneeday  or  Saturday  the  Tantrik  practises  several  black  arts. 
In  the  following  morning  be  emerges,  a  black  magician,  having  a  suffi^p 
cient  stock  of  his  diabolical  supply  whereby  he  is  to  kill,  madden,  or 
ooRirol  his  subject  at  his  pleasure.  Amulets  and  other  charms  are  sold. 
They  are  said  to  pcssess  the  special  property  that  they  are  eagerly 
sought  for.     Some  are  secured  to  effect  cures  mental  and    phyeicaK 
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Some  act  as  deterrents  on  vicions  jonth,  working  as  they  do  a  obange 
for  good  in  thenii  while  others  are  fallen  back  npon  in  ezpeotation  of 
worldly  prosperity  or  success  io  life.  Other  sects  have  recoarse  to 
similar  artifices.  Those,  for  instance,  of  the  Kartabhajas  have  a 
wide  reputation  in  Bengal  proper.  Their  *'  Loordes/*  a  tank  at  Gbose- 
para  near  Kancbarapara  Station  ou  the  Eastern  Bengal  State  Rail- 
way,* is .  almost  dried  np  by  potfnls  which,  along  with  the  panacea — 
the  earth  about  the  roots  of  the.  celebrated  pomegranate  tree,  scooped  out 
by  pinches,  and  leaving  a  great  hole — are  taken  by  thousands  of  pil- 
grims and  carried  to  their  remote  places  with  religious  care,  on  the  Dob* 
jatra  (full  moon)  day  of  Sr!  Krishna,  in  the  month  of  Choitra  (March) 
and  the  preceding  and  following  days.  Gods  and  goddesses  and  sainted 
persons,  it  is  believed,  appear  in  dream  before  a  favoured  few  and  reveal 
to  them  the  secrets  of  infallible  miraculous  medicines.  Thus  have  the 
most  popular  medicines  been  got  at.  The  incurables  are  entertained  or 
given  up  according  to  the  oracle  dictated  t>o  the  entranced  at  Tarakeswar. 
The  Tantric  Sannyasis  practice  Yoga  in  a  place  of  cremation,  with  tlie 
object  of  being  favoured  with  a  communication  from  the  goddess  Kali, 
as  to  the  admissibility  of  the  prayer  contained  in  it.  Charms  are  worn 
about  the  person.  Homa  or  yagna  is  resorted  to,  to  make  a  beneficent  of 
an  untoward  planet  that  works  much  mischief  to  an  individual  as  well  as 
a  nation.  The  days  of  sorcery  are  not  numbered.  It  is  as  much  in 
vogue  in  our  time  as  it  was  in  days  of  jore,  though  on  the  enlightened 
'  microscopic '  minority  it  is  losing  its  hold.  Sorcerers  and  sorceresses  are 
still  held  in  esteem  even  by  some  of  the  educated  fraternity* 

NAKua  Chandra  Bisvas. 
(To  be  continued^,. 
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EUROPE. 

LoNDox,  March  30ih,  1899. 

The  activities  of  the  European  Section,  as  far  as  London  is  concerned* 
have  been  of  the  usual  type  during  the  pa»D  month.  Mr.  Leadbcater's 
courses  of  lectures  on  Sunday  evenings  at  the  Blavatsky  Lodge  and  on 
Saturday  afternoons  at  the  Pioneer  Club,  have  been  continued,  and  the 
Thursday  evening  lectures  have  included  one  on  "  Theosophy  and  Darwinism," 
by  the  same  speaker,  which  attracted  a  good  deal  of  interest  in  viewof  the  fact 
that  Theosophio  students  in  several  parts  of  the  world  have  been  much  exer- 
cised to  find  a  reconciliation  between  the  two  lines  of  teaching. 

Mr.  Leadbeater  stated  that  the  chief  point  to  which  Madame  Blavatsky 
took  exception  in  what  is  gen^trally  known  as  the  Darwinian  hypothesis,  is 
the  descent  of  man  from  an  animal  ancestry,  but  there  is  one  aspect  from  which 
the  statement  is  a  true  one  though  not  as  regards  this  earth  and  this  sU^e 
of  ev(»lution,  i.e.,  this  round.  In  some  parts  of  the  **  Secret  Doctrine  **  H.  P.  B. 

•  Vide  the  Theoitophist  for  January  1891,  p.  222. 
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had.eridently  OTerlooked  what  took  place  in  the  first  round,  and  was  referring 
entirely  to  the  events  of  the  present,  or  fourth,  round  in  its  early  stages.    In 
another  passage  she  distinctly  states  that  there  was  a  reversal  of  process,  aa^ 
regards  man,  on  this  globe  in  the  4t>h  round.    Man  toas  before  the  mammals 
here  and  on  this  round,  but  in  earlier  rounds  the  animals  came  first.    At  the- 
end  of  the  first  round  the  most  adranced  types  of  pitris  divided  into  what  we- 
may  roughly  call  men  and  monkeys;  on  the  one  line  there  developed  the- 
prehensile  tail  and  other  ape*lLke   characteristics;  on  the  other  the  larger 
brain,  opposable  thumb,  etc.    The  reason  of  the  divergence  may  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  in  the  one  case  there  was  the  unceasing  pressure  of  the   more 
evolved  life  of  the  higher  pitris  needing  vehicles  for  expression  and  thus 
forcing  and  expanding  the  forms ;   in  the  other,  the  less  advanced  classes- 
coming  on    into  the  forms  physically  reproduced  did  not  bring  with   them, 
the  poshing  force  which  the  more  developed  uuconsciously  exercised.     Of  the 
firs(  round,  therefore,  the  Darwinian  statement  is  true,  but  the  '  missing 
links  *  or  intermediate  forms  disappeared  when  their  use    was  over — too  long, 
ago  for  science  to  hope  to  discover  them. 

The  lecturer  detailed  at  some  length  the  development  of  man  in  tlie  • 
fourth  round,  with  the  peculiar  process  of  materialisation  or  densification  of 
bodies  with  which  students  of  the  "  Secret  Doctrine"  are  familiar,  and  concluded 
by  touching  lightly  on  the  problem  of  what  has  been  called  the  Inner  Bound, 
about  which  however  very  little  information  has  as  yet  been  given.  There 
seems  howeveri  to  have  been  left  on  certain  planets  of  a  chain  when  the  life 
wave  passed  onwards,  a  remnant  consisting  of  some  pitris  more  advanced  than 
the  rest  because  they  had  developed  more  rapidly,  and  others  more  backward 
than  the  main  stream  of  evolution,  and  these  appear  to  have  carried  on  the 
process  of  physical  reproduction  and  formed  the  seed  or  nnclens  for  the 
physical  vehicles  of  another  round.  This  however  niust  not  be  understood 
as  explaining  away  the  teachings  as  to  the  processes  of  development  just 
referred  to  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  round,  as  these  processes,  however 
strange  they  may  seem  to  us  now,  did  actually  occur  in  the  order  of  man's 
evolution  at  that  time. 

On  the  9th  of  March,  Mrs.  Cooper-Oakley  lectured  on  the  "  Legend  of  the 
Holy  Grail,"  giving  some  interesting  particulars  of  its  eastern  origin  and  of 
the  track  of  its  advent  into  Europe,  where,  in  picturesque  legendary  guise,  it 
lingered  for  long  ages  of  the  darkest  medieeval  times.  Much  of  what  we 
call  chivalry  Mrs.  Oakley  is  inclined  to  attribute  to  Arabian  rather  than  pure* 
ly  western  sources.  In  the  Troubadours  we  must  recognise  not  merely 
wandering  minstrels  devoted  to  a  gay  and  careless  life,  but  veritable  links 
between  some  of  the  secret  societies  which  were  keeping  alive  the  dying 
embers  of  philosophy,  or  indeed  Theosophy,  amidst  the  barbarism  of  Europe 
after  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  their  romantic  songs  to  imaginary 
ladies  were  in  reality  covert  allusions  to  '*  Sophia,''  the  wisdom  of  the  ages. 

Mr.  Head  lectured  on  the  teachings  of  Proclos  and  Jamblichus,  and 
produced  some  exceedingly  interesting  evidence  to  show  that  in  their  philo- 
sophy we  could  undoubtedly  trace  the  teaching  of  a  planetary  chain,  or 
linked  system  of  worlds,  in  the  sense  of  our  recent  theosophical  writings  on 
this  subject.  Mr.  Mead  looked  upon  the  passages  which  he  translated  as  of 
greatest  interest,  as  they  formed  the  only  evidence  of  any  distinct  teaching  on 
that  recondite  subject  which,  as  far  as  the  speaker  was  aware,  had  yet  foeei^ 
discovered  in  the  writings  of  the  Greek  philosophers, 
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'  Scientific  speculations  on  Life,'  was  the  title  o!  an  address  by  Mr.  A,  M. 
Glass,  in  which  he  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Lodge  some  of  the  more 
recent  investigations  of  scientific  thinkers,  more  particalarly  the  sabject  dealt 
with  by  Professor  Jappas  President  of  the  chemical  seotion  of  the  British 
Association  last  autumn,  viz, : — the  effect  of  life  on  certain  ohemical  oombina- 
tiomr'as  a  selective  power  influencing  the  arrangement  of  molecules  so  as  to 
affect  the  substance  with  regard  to  its  power  of  polarising  light.  A  some- 
what  recondite  subject,  but  involving  once  more  the  indication  of  the  truth 
that  science  is  ever  on  the  move  towards,  and  not  away  from,  occult  philoso- 
phy. 

As  to  the  world  in  general,  nothing  is  clearer  than  the  way  in  which 
lines  of  thought  once  pooh-poohed  as  theosophic  fantasy  are  being  taken  np 
by  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men — of  course  without  acknowledgment  or 
even  recognition  of  their  sonrce,  but  that  does  not  in  the  least  matter.  In 
so  orthodox  a  paper  as  the  Primitive  Methodist  Quarterly  there  is  an  article  on 
'<  Telepathy  in  relation  to  Theological  Investigation,*'  in  which  Jesus  Christ 
is  spoken  of  as  a  "  Great  thought-reader,"  and  the  individual  responsibility 
for  right  thinking  is  laid  down  as  forcibly  and  dearly  as  has  been  done  over 
and  over  again  in  onr  own  text  books  and  manaals,  and  for  the  same  reasons 
and  with  the  same  kinds  of  examples  given  in  illustration. 

Canon  Basil  Wilberforce,  who  has  aforetime  given  evidence  of  **  views  " 
enormously  in  advance  of  ordinary  Christian  theology,  is  stated  to  preach 
many  doctrines  un distinguishable  from  pure  Theosophy,  although  emphati- 
cally pronouncing  against  the  ideas  of  those  whom  he  terms  Neo-Bnddhisti«. 
It  was  therefore  with  no  small  amusement  thut  the  writer  heard  him  in  a 
sermon  refer  to  the  linga  s/iartm— a  term  which,  by  the  way,  is  obsolete  in 
onr  own  literature. 

The  current  number  of  the  Academy,  in  a  brief  reference  to  Mr.  Lane- 
Fox  Pitt  (not  unknown  to  theosophists  of  old  standing),  gives  Theosophy 
credit  for  having  "  been  an  undeniable  link  between  the  East  and  the  West'* 
in  our  day — so  there,  at  least,  is  one  small  recognition  of  the  success  of  one 
object  which  H.  P.  B.  worked  so  assiduously  to  bring  aboat  and  towards 
which  Mrs.  Besant  is  contributing  so  m  ach  to-day.  A  more  complete  mntnal 
understanding  of  East  and  West  must  inevitably  work  for  the  good  of  all 
humanity,  and  we  welcome  all  evidences  of  desire  to  understand,  as  steps  in 
the  right  direction.  We  learn  that  Dr.  Fairbairn,  whose  influence  as  Pres- 
ident of  Mansfield  College  and  generally  among  the  more  intellectual  Non- 
conformist circles  is  considerable,  has  returned  from  India  full  of  interest 
in  the  many  problems  she  presents,  and  we  shall  await  with  attention  the 
expression  of  views  which  may  be  expected  to  have  not  a  little  effect  on  the 
minds  of  nnder-graduates  who  come  under  his  influence  at  Oxford. 

A.  B.  C. 


[The  last  month's  letter  from  New  Zealand  reached  us  a  little  too  late. 
Reference  was  therein  made  to  the  effective  labors  of  Mrs.  Richmond,  in 
Auckland;  of  the  meetings  inaugurated  in  Dnnedin*  by  Miss  Christie;  of 
the  successful  results  which  followed  the  opening  of  the  Theosophical  Book- 
stall at  the  Auckland  Exhibition,  and  to  the  pleasure  anticipated  in  view  of 
Miss  Edger's  return.— -Ed.  iwfe.] 
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The  presence  among  us,  of  two  lecturers  from  the  South,  Mrs«  Kich- 
Dioud — President  of  Wellington  Branch,  and  Mrs.  Aiken  of  Ghristchurch — has 
given  a  fresh  impulse  to  the  public  interest  in  Theosophy.  Oar  lecture  hall 
has  been  unusually  well  filled,  and  much  interest  and  enthusiasm  has  been 
manifested  by  the  audience  on  each  night  they  have  lectured- 

Mrs.  Richmond  gave  the  following  course  of  lectures  on  three  successive 
Sandays,— Feb.  19th,  "The  Origin  and  Power  of  Thought  in  Man'* ;  Feb.  26tb, 
*' Man's  Seivrch  for  God";  March  5th,  ''Evolution  and. Reincarnation." 

Mrs.  Aiken  has  taken  the  two  Sundays  following  ^Mrs.  Richmond  ;  her 
lectures  have  been,^-March  12th,  "  Thought,  a  Living  ForcC)"  March  19th» 
"  The  Three  Paths." 

The  meetings  in  Wellington  and  Ghristchurch  are  being  well  attended, 
the  Branch  work  going  on  as  usual. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Duned  in  Branch  resulted  in  the  election  of 
Mr.  G.  Richardson  as  President;  Mr.  A.  W.  Maurais,  secretary;  Miss  H. 
Home,  treasurer ;  Miss  C.  Dalziel,  librarian ;  Miss  Christie  and  Mr*  Trimble, 
vice-presidents. 

A.  E.  D. 


IRcmvoB. 


SOOIE'TE'  D'  ETHNOGRAPHIE.  • 

At  the  sitting  of  the  Society  of  which  the  report  is  in  question,  M  .  D. 
Marceron  laid  on  the  table  advanced  sheets  of  his  Bibliographic  du  Tadiame* 
The  word  Tao  was,  it  appears,  rendered  by  Stanislas  Julien  as  the  "  Way,"  by 
Abel  Remusat  as  the  "Word,"  or  the  Logos  of  the  Neo-platonists,  while 
Messrs.  Leon  de  Rosny  and  Victor  von  Straus  translated  it  as  "  God."  The 
work  of  M.  Maroeron  treats  of  the  degeneracy  of  primitive  Taoism,  a  pheno- 
menon which  has  been  brought  to  public  notice  by  most  of  the  recent  writers 
on  the  sublime  teachings  of  Lao-tse.  Papers  were  next  read,  by  M.  de  Saint 
Georges  d'  Armstrong,  on  confederative  systems,  ancient  and  modem ;  by  M. 
Paul  Gimud,  on  the  Mounds  and  Mound-Builders  of  prehiittoric  America. 
The  author  believes  the  people  in  question  to  have  been  far  advanced  in 
civilizatiion.  Among  other  interesting  facts  cited,  is  that  they  had  a  system 
of  telegraphing  by  colored  fires  by  night  and  by  puffs  of  smoke  by  day,  by  which 
messages  were  transmitted  to  immense  distances  with  extraordinaiy  rapidity. 
In  and  liboat  the  Mounds  are  found  a  great  variety  of  carved  pipes 
sculptured  with  amazing  skill  out  of  extremely  hard  stones.  M.Giraud describes 
a  vivid  dream  he  had  while  engaged  in  exploring  a  Mound,  which  certainly 
reads  far  more  like  an  astral  vision,  and  may  have  been  a  recall  of  past  events. 
Part  of  the  ceremony  consisted  of  a  management  of  smoke  columns  ascending 
from  sacrificial  fires,  so  that  they  were  suddenly  smothered  and  then  allowed 
to  escape  in  the  form  of  a  gigantic  ring,  which  kept  rolling  over  and  over 
inwards  upon  itself,  like  the  ring  which  often  forms  in  the  smoke  from  a  can- 
non's mouth.    Just  after  sundown   another  volume  of  smoke,  taking  the 

^Bulletin  de  la  Sooictd  D*  Ethnographie.  Actes  et  comptes  rendus  analytiques' 
Souice  da  7  November,  1808. 
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form  of  a  flying  eagle,  mounted  skyveard  and  passed  through  the  giant  ring 
of  black  smoke  that  lay  writhing  in  the  still  atmosphere.  Dr.  Verriar  followed 
with  a  paper  on  the  Origin  of  the  Chinese  and  Indo-Chinese,  giving  the  views 
of  M.  de  Rosny  and  other  learned  authorities.  The  paper  was  an  important 
one  and  most  interesting.  At  the  sitting  of  the  following  vreeJft  other  papers 
were  read  and  the  votes  for  Members  of  Council  were  announced. 


LE  BOUDDHISME  ECLECTIQUE.* 

M.  de  Bosny,  as  is  well  known*  is  one  of  the  moHt  erudite  of  European 
scholars,  Professor  of  Oriental  Languages,  President  of  the  Ethnographical 
and  other  societies  of  France.  His  studies  of  I^orthern  and  Southern  Bud- 
dhism have  led  him  to  formulate  a  system  of  thought  to  which  he  has  given 
the  name  Eclectic  Buddhism.  Of  this  the  monograph  under  notice  gives  a 
complete  analysis.  The  fundamental  basis  of  M.  de  !Rosny*B  syntem  are 
eleven  in  number,  of  which  the  first  is  that  an  Intelligent  Law  presides  over 
the  Evolution  of  Nature.  This  he  calls  the  Law  of  Becoming.  Next  he 
says,  Nature  is  one,  the  divisions  found  in  Nature  by  men  are  not  real 
but  imaginary.  Third,  the  work  of  Nature  is  continuous.  The  solutions 
of  continuity  do  not  exist  in  its  principles  ;  they  are  only  apparent  in  its 
manifestations.  Fourth,  the  accomplishment  of  the  Law  of  Becoming  is  the 
realisation  of  absolute  Perfection.  All  beings  may  acquire  a  perception  of 
this  law,  to  which  all  are  subject,  but  must  share  in  its  outworking.  In  the 
propositions  which  follow,  M.  de  Bosny  brings  us  to  his  final  conclusion, 
that  in  proportion  as  a  man  evolves  beyond  the  stage  of  Instinct,  he  comes 
to  that  of  Conscious  Reaction  with  the  Infinite.  This  is  closely  on  the  lines 
of  our  familiar  Indian  Philosophy,  but  why  it  should  be  called  Buddhism  is 
not  80  clear,  at  least  to  the  present  writer.  The  task  of  M.  Bargoint-La- 
grange  has  been  faithfully  and  well  accomplished. 


THE  FATHER  OF  HYPNOTISM.f 

Mr.  Redway  is  rendering  a  great  service  to  the  public  interested  in  re* 
uearch  in  Practical  Psychology,  by  bringing  out  neW' and  annotated  editions 
of  some  of  the  standard  and  most  valuable  works  on  Hypnotism,  Mesmerism 
and  the  Occult  Sciences  generally.  He  has  given  us  Gregory's  famous  book 
ort  Animal  Magnetism,  and  now  puts  us  under  fresh  obligation  by  this  new 
edition  of  Mr.  Braid's  world-known  treatise  on  Hypnotism,  of  which  branch  of 
psychical  science  he  was  the  godfather,  if  not  the  actual  discoverer.  The 
book  had  been  out  of  print  since  1846. 

Those  of  us  whose  memories  of  Mesmerism  can  stretch  back  a  half  cen- 
tur}-,  remember  well  the  bitter  controversy  that  was  waged  by  the  disciples 
of  Mesmer  and  Surgeon  Braid.  The  disputed  point  was  whether  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  an  imponderable,  invisible  fluid,  or  aura,  which  can  pass  from 
one  human  being  to  another,  provoke  the  phenomenon  of  nervous  sleep, 
awaken  the  dormant  psychical  powers  of  clairvoyance,  clairaudience,  and 

.  •  Analyse  de  la  doctrine  developp^e  dans  les  ouvrages  et  les  conferences  de 
M.  Loon  de  Kosny,  Par  M.  Bourgoint-Lagrange. 

t "  Neurypnology,  or  the  Rationale  of  Nervous  Sleep  etc.,  etc  By  James 
Braid,  M.  B.  C.  S.,  C.  M.  W.  S.,  &c,  A  now  Edition,  edited  by  Arthur  Edward  IVwte, 
London,  George  Bedway,  1899.    Price  10«,  6d.  net, 
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other  abnormal  faculties  by  which  one  can  pass  into  the  spiritual  world,  and 
see,  bear  and  experience  things  which  transcend  our  waking  power.  Mr.  Braid 
said  there  was  not,  the  others  said  there  was  reach  party  felt  and  wrote 
bitterly,  as  usual  when  both  sides  are  right,  both  partially  wrong,  and  the 
way  of  safety  runs  between.  Braid  was  charged  with  being  a  Materialist 
whereas,  in  fact,  he  was  a  narrow-minded  orthodox  Christian,  did  his  best  to 
prove  the  exiscence  of  soul,  and  died  in  the  odor  of  sanctity.  He  was  not  a 
great  man,  a  dreamer  of  ideals,  an  intuitive  genius  ;  but  only  a  shrewd,  pains- 
taking observer  of  facts,  a  clever  surgeon,  as  devoid  of  imagination  as  the 
figure-head  of  a  ship.  His  great  merit  to  scientific  men  is  that  he  invented  a 
tuime  for  the  whole  array  of  facts  in  Mesmerism,  under  cover  of  which  they 
could  retreat  from  the  vnypasse  into  which  their  narrow  professional  pride 
had  drawn  them.  They  had  made  "  Mesmerism " and  "  Animal  Magnetism" 
tabt$^  and  had  madly  conspired  together  to  deny  the  phenomena  exhibited  by 
mesmerised  subjects,  in  spite  of  the  daily  augmenting  store  of  incontro- 
vertible proofs.  They  were  really  in  a  most  absurd  position,  the  laughing- 
stocks  of  the  whole  public  who  had  assisted  at  mesmeric  lectures  or  seances. 
Just  at  the  right  time,  steps  forth  from  respectable  obscurity  Mr.  James 
Braid,  of  Manchester ;  he  coins  the  word  Hypnotism  to  explain  the  hitherto 
denied  facts,  the  doctors'  caps  go  up  into  the  air>  and  Braid's  immortal  notoriety 
is  assured.  His  name  can  now  no  more  be  erased  from  the  literature  of 
medical  science  than  those  of  Harvey,  Jenner  or  Hahnemann.  And,  although 
the  mesmerists  have  always  regarded  him  as  their  worst  enemy,  he  has  in  a 
way  been  their  useful  friend,  since  by  inventing  the  word  they  needed,  he 
has  made  it  possible  for  men  of  science  to  go  as  deeply  as  they  Choose  into  the 
study  of  practical  psychology,  and  explore  every  corner  of  the  mesmeric 
field  without  fear  of  professional  ostracism  and  personal  ruin.  The  spread  of 
hypnotic  research  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  the  splendid  experiments  of  the 
rival  schools  of  Nancy  and  Paris,  the  building  of  the  hospital  and  clinique  of 
Van  Benterghem,  at  Amsterdam,  are  all  results  of  his  discovery  of  the  hyp- 
notic method  of  experimentation. 

Braid  seems  to  have  been  very  painstaking  and  conscientious  in  making 
his  researches,  but  hampered  by  a  peculiar  cost  of  mind  which  prevented  his 
going  half  way  to  meet  the  mesmerists,  and  made  it  impossible  for  him  to 
accept  the  phenomena  of  clairvoyance  and  telepathy  at  their  true  value.  It  is 
more  than  probable,  however,  that  if  he  had  ventured  a  step  farther  than  he 
did,  the  medical  profession  and  other  influential  bodies  would  have  kept 
aloof  from  him  and  thrust  him  into  their  condemned  cell  along  with  the  mes- 
merists. One  cannot  fail  to  notice  in  reading  this  book  that  Braid  anticipated 
the  theory  of  Suggestive  Therapeutics  which  has  reflected  so  much  lustre  on 
the  Nancy  school  of  Hypnotism,  and  a  number  of  his  mechanical  devices  for 
recalling  the  patient  from  cataleptic  sleep,  are  practically  identical  with  some 
which  it  had  been  supposed  were  of  the  most  modern  invention. 

Mr.  Waite  has  edited  Braid's  book  and  pamphlets  with  great  ability  and 
judgment,  and  written  a  biographical  and  bibliographical  memoir  of  real  and 
permanent  value.  We  wish  the  book  every  success.  Certainly,  it  ought  to 
be  read  by  every  student  of  Hypnotic  science. 
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THE  MAHABHABATA. 
Translated  into  English. 

Br  S.  C.  MUKHOPADHAYA,  M.  A. 

This  is  the  3rd  of  the  series  of  translations  of  the  Mahabharata,  the  Ist 
being  that  of  Pratapachandran  Boy,  which  is  unique  in  its  excellence,  the  2nd, 
that  of  Manmutb  Nath  Datta,  which  is  temporarily  discontinued  and  whose 
revival  the  public  are  anxioasly  expecting.  The  present  translator  adduces 
as  a  reason  for  the  production  of  this  translation  when  there  are  two  others 
already  in  the  field,  that  in  this  one  Esoteric  notes  are  appended  to  each  fas- 
ciculus. 

We  have  carefully  gone  through  the  introductory  portion  as  well  as  the 
Esoteric  notes  of  the  1st  part.  We  are  sorry  to  find  that  these  notes 
are  not  as  perfect  as  might  be  expected  from  the  pen  of  a  man  of  such  ripe 
scholarship.  For  instance,  the  esoteric  explanation  given  to  the  words  of 
the  1st  verse, '  Narayana  '  and  '  Sarasvatt'  is  not  satisfactory  and  we  do  not 
kn(»w  the  reason  why  he  dropped  out  of  consideration  the  words  'Nara'  and 
'  Jaya,'  the  latter  of  which  we  believe,  is  the  key  note  of  the  epic.  There  are 
numberless  commentaries  on  the  Mah&bhdrata  and  if  the  present  translator 
patiently  goes  through  some  of  them,  the  success  of  his  translation  as  well 
as  the  esoteric  meaning  which  he  proposes  to  explain  in  his  work  may  far 
surpass  his  expectations. 

We  beg  to  suggest  that  the  author  would  do  much  good  to  himself  and 
to  the  world  at  large,  by  adopting  uniformity  in  the  transliteration  of  Sanskrit 
words,  a  uniformity  the  lack  of  which  has  been  felt  more  than  once  in  the 
works  of  Bengali  writers.  In  other  respects,  the  author  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  his  excellent  translation,  and  on  the  vivid  and  graphic  wood-cut  he  has 
introduced  into  his  work. 

B.  A.  S« 


BHAGAVAD  GITA  WITH  SAMANVAYA  BHASHYA. 
If  one  opens  the  '  Catalogus  Catalogorum '  to  see  the  word  Bhaga- 
vad  Gita  he  will  he  amazed  to  see  more  than  a  hundred  commentaries 
as  well  as  commentaries  on  commentaries  on  the  Gitd.  In  days  of  3^ie  it 
was  more  or  less  customary  for  onej  as  soon  as  he  i^cached  the  summit  of 
knowledge,  to  write  a  commentary  or  to  comment  upon  a  commentary  on 
the  Git4  and  on  the  Yedanta  Sdtras.  Hence  the  existence  of  the  number- 
less commentaries  on  both  these  works. 

The  present  work  is  an  attempt  to  reconcile  the  different  explanations 
given  on  the  verses  of  the  Bhagavad  Git&  by  the  leaders  of  different  schoolsi 
(namely),  Sri'Sankara,  Bam&nuj&,  Madhva,  Yallabha,  &c.  We  have  shown  this 
work  to  some  learned  iS^trys  of  Southern  India,  who  have  spoken  of  it  in  very 
high  terms.    If  any  earnest  student  and  lover  of  the  Gtt&  has  the  curiosity  to 
ransack  different  commentaries  with    a  view  to  get  at  the   explanations 
given,  this  present  work  will  amply  satisfy  his  demand-     If  the  author  does 
not  criticise  the  explanations  of  Srt  Sankara  this  work  will  be  most  accept- 
able to  the  orthodox  Pundits.    The  style  of  the  work  is  .  charming  by  its 
simplicity  and  is  intelligible  even  to  people  of  not  very  high  nnderstandinic 
and  learning  in  Sanskrit.    We  sincerely  hope  that  the  work  will  be  finished 
soon  and  thus  supply  a  long  felt  want. 

B«  A>  S« 
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EVOLUTION  OP  LIFE  AND  FORM.* 
By  Annie  Besant. 

The  four  morning  lectures  that  were  delivered  by  Mrs.  Besant  at  the 
General  Convention  of  the  T.  S.  at  Adyar,  December  1898,  and  that  held  her 
audiences  spell-bound,  have  just  been  published  under  the  above  title,  after 
careful  revision  by  the  Author,  and  will  be  eagerly  road  by  her  many  friends 
who  know  how  to  prize  her  highly  instructive  literary  work. 

The  first  lecture,  "  Ancient  and  Modern  Science,"  notes  the  change 
from  the  early  period  when  religion  and  science  went  hand  in  hand,  to  the 
time  when  such  bitter  hostility  sprung  up  between  the  two.  Now,  however, 
thanks  to  a  few  liberal  minds,  "  Science  is  mounting  into  the  invisible  world 
and  is  trying  to  measure  and  to  weigh  that  which  therein  it  finds ; "  and  the 
tendency  toward  unity  is  being  clearly  manifest, — "  endless  diversity  of 
forces,  transmutable  into  each  other;  endless  diversity  of  forms,  which 
break  up  again  to  recombine ;  only  one  force  under  all  forces,  one  matter 
under  all  forms*' ;  thus  we  see  that  the  hostility  between  religion  and  science 
may  eventually  disappear.  The  radical  change  of  views  among  scientists 
within  even  the  last  qnarter-century  is  shown  by  comparing  the  Presidential 
addresses  of  Prof.  Tjndall  and  SirW.  Crookes  before  the  British  Association. 
The  former  found  "  in  matter  the  promise  and  potency  of  every  form  of  life," 
the  latter  finds  *',in  life  the  promise  and  potency  of  every  form  of  matter.*' 
Surely  we  are  striding  towards  the  Truth  with  giant  steps. 

The  second  lecture,  *'  The  Functions  of  the  Gods,"  or  Devas  (Angels, 
in  Christian  parlance),  is  a  masterly  production  which  we  shall  not  mar  by 
any  attempt  at  dascription.  Those  who  wish  to  get  a  clearer  idea  of  the 
working  of  those  graded  int«)lligences  whose  mi.ssion  it  is  to  execute  the  will 
of  the  Highest,  in  Nature  and  in  Man,  should  read  this  lecture. 

Tho  other  lectures,  "  Evolution  of  Life,"  and  "  Evolution  of  Form," 
also  abound  in  instructive  thought  that  will  be  readily  appreciated  by  those 
in  sympathy  with  the  subject. 

The  book  has  been  neatly  brought  out  by  Thompson  and  Co.,  Printers  to 
the  Theosophical  Society. 

E. 


NEW  SYLLABUS  OF  THE  ANCIENT  WISDOM.f 

This  neat  little  (pamphlet  of  thirty  pages  has  been  prepared  with  great 
care  by  devoted  Theosophists,  and  covers  the  whole  of  the  ground  gone  over  by 
the  "  Ancient  Wisdom,''  numerous  questions  having  been  arranged  for  each 
chapter.  It  is  much  more  elaborate  than  the  "  Outlines  of  Study  "  previ- 
ously issued,  which  we  are  now  republishing  in  Theosopkist  supplement — 
after  changing  the  reference  pages  so  as  to  correspond  to  the  London  edition 
of  the  "  Ancient  Wisdom,"  which  is  used  here  in  India— and  though  the 
pages  referred  to  in  this  "  New  Syllabus ''  correspond  only  to  the  American 
edition  of  Mrs.  Besant's  most  valuable  book,  still,  the  earnest  student  can,  by  a 

*  Madras :  Theo8i>phiHt  Office,  Adyar ;  Londoo  :  Theoeopbical  Pablishiug  Society  ; 
Benares  :  Theoaophioal  Pnblishing  Society.     Price  one  Bapee. 

t  Theosophical  Book  Concern,  86  Van  Buren  St.,    Chicago.    Price  10  cents. 
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little  evtra  care  andsttidf,  find  the  answers  which  e^eh  qUap.t$r  contains,  even 
without  the  page  references.  Those  who  wish  to  acquire  a  complete  know- 
ledge o£  the  contents  of  tb0  ^'  Angient  Wisdom "  will  find  this  syllabus 
e^pceedingly  helpfq].^ 


MAGAZINES. 
The  TheoBophical  B'6oieiL\  opens  with  a  long  article  on  "  The  Traditions 
of  the  Templars  Revived  in  Masonry,"  which  is  followed  by  Mr.  Mead's  com- 
mentary on  "The  Secret  Sermon  on  the  Mountain  " — a  translation  of  which 
appeared  in  the  February  issue  of  the  magazine.  Mr.  Leadbeater's  excellent 
exposition  of  Clairvoyance  is  again  continued.  Mrs.  Hooper's  first  paper  on 
"  Scattered  Scraps  of  Ancient  Atlantis."  opens  up  a  subject  that  promises  to 
be  of  interest.  "  The  Theosophic  Ideal/'  by  Dr.  Wells,  is  well  conceived  and 
contains  valuable  thoughts.  Miss  Hardcastle's  contribution  which  follows,  is 
on  the  **  Ethics  of  the  Solitary."  Mr.  Fullerton 'sable  lecture  on  "Theosophy 
as  a  Religion,*'  which  was  delivered  in  America,  completes  the  main  text. 

Mercury  gives  its  renders  a  portrait  of  Dr.  A.  Marques,  who  is  to  act  as 
Greneral  Secretary  of  the  Australasian  Section,  and  the  openiug  article, 
"  Spiritualists  and  Theoaophists,"  is  also  by  him,  and  will,  we  think,  tend  to 
promote  a  more  cordial  feeling  between  these  two  classes  of  people  who  baveso 
many  beliefs  in  common.  Following  this  is  a  brief  but  interesting  biographical 
sketch  of  Dr.  Marques.  "  The  Higher  Function  of  the  Imagination  "  is  the 
first  portion  of  a  paper  which  was  read  before  the  Geneva  Conference,  of  June 
1898,  by  Marie  Howland.  A.  H.  T.  writes  on  the  **  Symbolism  of  the  Egg 
and  the  Circle,"  from  which  so  many  of  the  esoteric  symbols  have  sprung. 
T.  S.  Echoes  contains  an  outline  of  the  plan  of  work  which  is  being  put  into 
operation  by  the  National  Committee  of  the  American  Section,  T.  S.,  a  plan 
which  might  with  profit  be  copied  by  some  of  our  other  Sections. 

In  Tlieosophy  in  Australasia  (March),  Geo.  Peell  makes  a  vigorous  and 
wholesome  plea  for  "  Free  Thought "  as  opposed  to  any  possible  *•  Dogma  '* 
in  the  Theosophical  Society.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  idea  of  the  infallibility 
of  any  of  our  leaders  or  teachers  mtiy  never  gain  a  foothold  in  the  T.  8. 
Certainl}'  the  President-Founder  has  done  his  best  to  prevent  it.  '*  Notes  on 
the  Duality  of  Nature,"  is  an  interesting  article  by  K.  C.  Answers  to  Ques- 
tions are  ably  handled. 

T/ie  Theosophie  Gfooner- (April)  gives  the  concluding  po]*tiooof  "Human 
Life  and  its  Mission/'  by  Jehangir  Sorabji,  as  its  opening  article  ;  following 
this,  we  find  a  variety  of  selections. 

Theosfypliia  (March)  has  an  article  on  "Race  Buddhism,"  by  Af ra ; 
translations  from  "  The  Outer  Court."  the  "Tao  te  King,"  "The  Akasio 
Records,*'  and  Mrs.  Besant's  Anniversary  speech  on  "  Theosophy  and  the 
Future  of  India";  a  paper  on  "  Duties  of  Members  of  the  Theosophical  Socieiy, 
by  J.  Van  Manen,  and  notes  on  the  "  Theosophical  Movement." 

Eevue  Theosophique  (Lotus  Bleu)  for  March  opens  its  10th  volume  with 
an  introductory  article  by  the  Editor,  Dr.  Pascal,  in  which  the  pleasant 
tidings  are  eiven  of  his  complete  restoration  to  health,  and  Commandant 
Coitrmes'  almost  complete  recovery  from  his  long  and  painfnl  illness.  There 
is  a  note  of  joy  and  hope  throughout  the  magazine,  which  we  hail  as  a  good 
omen  of  the  future  of  our  movement   in  France. 
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XieJmrmlofihe  Mahc^Bodhi  Society  (April)  Imis  an  editorbl  pn  the 
"  History  of  the  Dhammapads,"  a  letter  from  Goiwtess  CanavArro,  a  paper 
on  "Atmanor  SquI  in  Baddhism,"  ,a  report  of  an  interesting  intoryiew  with 
Countess  Canavjarro,  republished  from  the  Ceylon  IndepevderU,  and.a,reifie.w 
/>{  Henry  Savage  Landor's  book,    "In  the  Forbidden  Land/'  by  H.  J^h^^riWa- 


The  AryaBalaBodhini  has  a  variety  of  instructive  articles,  among  which 
are  "  Prahl&da,  tbe  Great  Bh^Jcta,*'  "  JS.esoue  in  the  Desert/'  "  Edacat^pn  in 
the  Light  of  Theosophy  "  (Miss  Edger's  speech  at  the  Benaces  Convention), 
and  "  The  Story  of  Savitri/*  by  an  Indian  Lady  (republished  from  the 
Madras  Mail),  We  hope  our  Hindu  friends  will  try  to  increase  the  circu- 
Jation  of  this  valuable  journal. 

Teoaofia  (Rome  T.  S.)  opens  with  an  excellent  brief  of  the  Report  of  the 
23rd  Anniversary  of  the  Society,  by  Sig.  Decio  Oal^ari,.  and  closes  wil^h. a 
halletin  of  news :  .the  rest  of  the  matiier  consists  of  translations. 

Philadelphia  (Buenos  Ayres)  reports  the  celebration  of  the  sixth  anni- 
versary of  the  Luz  Branch,  pn  which  oocasion  tfie  esteemed  President. 
Seiior  Sorondo,  delivered  an  address  and  the  best  spirit  prevailed.  A  review 
of  the  various  achools  of  philosophy  aud  a  comparison  of  their  teachings  with 
those  of  Theosophy  follows  next,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  number  is  then 
taken  up  with  translations  of  jndioiously  selected  essays, 

Sophia  (Madrid)  translates  from  Annie  Besant,  Mrs.  Cooper- Oakley, 
Mr.  Leadbeater,  B.  Keightley.and  T.  Subba  Bow,  concluding  with  an  article 
by  Sr.  V.  Diaz  Perez  on  "  Philosophy  and  Occultism. 

We  have  also  received  the  Vdhan,  Modem  Astrology,  and  other  European, 
American,  Australian  and  Indian  exchanges,  all  of  which  are  thankfully 
acknowledged,  bi^t  limited  space  prevents  further  notice  of  them  in  this  issue. 


CUTTINGS  AND  COMMENTS. 

"  Thoughts,  like  the  polleti  of  flowers,  leave  one  brain  and  fasten  to  another." 

J  Mr.  Robert  Baldrey,  of  Ootacamund,  gives  to   the 

horrible  ^f^dras  Mail  of  April  3rd,  an  account  of  a  ghastly  per- 

terformance.  !^''"J«n<5e  by  a  juggler,  which   was   witnessed  by    hini 

'^  -^      ^"  in  Madras,  several  years  ago.     He  says:-— 

XT  "Whengoingup  Pophams  Broadway  1  looked  down  the  road  on  the 
^orth  side  ot  the  Market  and  noticed  a  dense  crowd  in  front  of  the  bazaiirs 
opposite  to  where  Emanuel  Church  now  stands—but  there  was  no  church 
there  then ;  a  few  dilapidated  buildings  with  a  tumble-down  wall  enclosini? 
the  Mte  constituted  what  was  called  the  *  Old  Bakery.'  From  the  orowd  and 
the  number  .of  persons  rushing  to  the  spot  I  thought  that  a  ^ruous  accident 
had  happened,  so  went  to  see  what  was  the  matter,  and,  jumping  on  to  the 
compound  wall  of  the  old  bakery,  I  obtained  a  commanding  view  of  the  whole 
«oene— in  fact,  it  lay  beneath  my  feet,  and  every  object  wjis  clearly  brouKht 
to  view  by  a  brilliant  noon-day  sun.  There,  in  the  midst  of  a  ring  formed 
by  the  crowd,  stood  a  young  girl,  motionless,  and,  dancing  wildly  round  her, 
brandishmg  a  naked  sword  the  while,  was  a  sinewy,  weird-looking  native 
very  blaok,  with  Jong  dishevelled  hair  which  swung  about  with  every  suddeii 
twist  aud  turn  of  his  body.  He  uttered  peculiar  cries,  diminishing  gra- 
dually the  circle  of  his  dance  round  the  gin,  until  getting  within  reaehfhe 
with  a  single  blow,  severed  the  giil s  head  completely  from  her  body »  'Jhe 
Iwdy  fell  where  it  had  stood,. while  the  head  rolled  away  to  the  feet  of  some 
of  the  on-lookers.    At  this  juncture  the  Police  were  endeavouring  to  make 
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their  way  to  the  seeming  murderer,  but  the  crowd  kept  them  back.  The 
frenzied  gesticalacing  man  now  hurriedly  threw  a  sheet  over  the  headless 
body  of  the  girl  and  danced,  if  possible,  still  more  furiously  round  it.  It  was 
now  noticed  that  bhe  sheet  was  gradually  swelling  out,  and  when  it  had  at- 
tained a  certain  elevation  the  man  snatched  it  away,  and  there  the  much* 
swollen  corpse  of  the  girl  lay  exposed  to  the  view  of  the  people.  The  jug- 
gler now  rushed  at  the  body,  and  with  the  sword  ripped  open  the  stomach 
of  the  girl  and  tore  out  the  bowels !  It  was  truly  horrible ;  the  crowd  appear- 
ed to  be  hoiTor-stricken  but  quiet.  The  juggler  presently  laid  the  body  out 
straight,  pressed  in  the  bowels,  put  the  bead  in  its  place,  covered  the  whole 
with  the  sheet,  and  resumed  his  wild  dance  and  cries.  In  a  short  while  a 
movement  was  perceived  under  the  sheet,  and,  to  the  amazement  of  the  be- 
holders, up  jumped  the  girl  of  a  sudden,  casting  aside  the  sheet,  without 
the  slightest  indication  of  cut  or  scar  on  her  person,  and  merrily  joined  in 
the  dance.  After  this  experience  I  am  inclined  to  accord  unreserved  credence 
to  the  wonderful  account  given  bv  '  Veritas, '  no  doubt  both  of  the  incidents 
being  the  work  of  the  devil,  which  is  invariably  recognised  by  the  entire  ab- 
sence of  a  good  or  benevolent  object,  I  feel  a  reluctance  to  give  publicity  to 
this  seemingly  incredible  performance,  and  this  feeling  has  held  me  back 
hitherto,  but  for  all  that,  I  saw  it  with  my  own  eyes,  as  the  saving  goes. 
I  met  with  one,  several  years  after  the  occurrence,  who  told  me  that  he  had 
witnessed  the  very  same  performance  near  the  Memorial  Hall  (Madras),  veiy 
likely  the  identical  party  I  had  seen.'* 

We  wonder  if  the  camera  plate  would  have  given  an  image 
of  the  decapitated  girl.  It  is  recorded  that  when  two  people,  one 
of  whom  had  a  cnmera,  once  witnessed,  one  of  these  thrilling 
performances  by  a  juggler,  the  camera,  which  was  exposed  at  the 
right  moment,  revealed  nothing  whatever  of  the  most  astonishiog 
part  of  the  spectacle  which  was  so  plainly  visible  to  their  eager  gaze- 
showing  that  it  was  a  thought-pictnre  transferred  from  the  jugglers 
oitnd; 

The  time  is  approaching  when  justice  may  be  done 

The  to  the  character  of  that  sublime  man  and  Adept,  Count 

artificial        St.  Germain,  whose  history  and  honorable  career  have 

blending        been  recently  traced  so  carefully  by  Mrs.  Cooper-Oak- 

of  rubies,         ley.     One  of  the  alchemical  wonders  attributed  to  him 

by  the  Cardinal  de  Rohan  was  the  blending*  together 
of  tiny  diamonds  into  large  single  gems  of  purest  water.  This,  of 
course,  was  ridiculed  by  wiseacres,  like  the  author  of  the  notice  of  him 
in  the  Ninth  Edition  of  the  "  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,"  who  calls 
him  a  **  charlatan,"  against  all  the  published  evidence  as  to  trickery. 
But  now  a  French  chemist,  M.  Maiche,  Is  doing  this  very  thing  on  a 
commercial  scale.     Says  a  correspondent  of  the  Asian  : — 

"  Just  a  year  ago,  in  one  of  my  articles  I  referred  to  a  Company  which  was 
about  to  be  formed  to  manufacture  rubies  by  the  patent  process  of  M.  Maiche. 
The  Daily  Mail  has  now  taken  up  the  question,  which,  since  I  wrote,  hsA 
been  kept  quiet  and  dark.  Mr.  James  Mactear,  f.r.s.e.,  f.$.c.,  f.cs..  Con- 
sulting Chemist  and  Engineer  to  the  Witwatersrand  Chamber  of  Mine?, 
was  interviewed,  and  is  said  to  have  declared  that  not  even  the  greatest 
experts  can  distinguish  between  the  natural  and  artifical  gem,  except  when 
examined  in  a  special  form  under  the  microscope,  when  a  peculiarity,  first  ob- 
served by  Mr.  Kuntss,  the  confidential  expert  of  one  of  the  principal  American 
houses  dealing  in  precious  stones,  could  be  noticed.  This  peculiarity  was 
that  the  form  of  the  small  cavities  in  the  artificial  rubies  was  somewhat 
elongated  or  pear-shaped,  while  in  the  naturals  one  the  hoHow-spao^s  are 
irregular  in  outline,  and  often  contain  inclusions  of  liquids.  M-  Maiche haj> 
sncceedcd,  not  only  in  crystallising  alumina  in  the  form  of  rubies  and 
sapphires,  but  in  devising  a  method  of  '  growing '  the  crystal  from  small 
fragments,  the  size  of  a  pin  head,  to  crystals  of  over  40  carats,  worth  £'«\0(X^ 
eacn.    Sir  William  Crookes  has,  since   the  formation  of  his  earlier  riews, 
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examined  admittedly  manufactured  rubies,  which  satisfactorily  answered  to 
all  the  requirements  of  every  known  test." 

Truly,  it  seems  as  if  a  large  group  of  re-incarnated  Atlanttan 
scientists  were  in  our  times  re-discovering  some  of  their  most  wonder- 
ful achievements  in  chemistry,  aerostatics,  and  destructive  agencies 
for  the  baivoing  and  blessing  of  the  human  race. 

# 

P.  C.  Mukherji,  the  Archaeologist,  who  has  made 
Discovery  of  so  many  discoveries  of  Buddhistic  relics;  writes  us  as 
Kapilavastu^     follows : — 

I  doubt  not,  you  will  be  agreeably  susprised  to 
hear,  that  though  the  discovery  of  Kapilavastu  was  announced  to 
the  world  two  years  ago — Dr.  Waddell  and  Dr.  Fiihrer,  each  fighting 
for  and  claiming  the  credit  of  the  discovery-^and  though  the  former 
was  deputed  by  the  Bengal  Government  in  this  year,  the  exact  site 
remained  unidentified,  till  I,  deputed  by  the  N.  W.  P.  and  Oudh 
Governments,  was  able  to  trace  it — thanks  to  the  great  Masters,  who 
are  guiding  our  good  works. 

Tilaur^-kot  is  an  ancient  brick-built  town,  which  was  originally 
protected  by  a  double  set  pf  fortification  walls  and  ditches.  It  is 
about  i,ooofeet  east  to  west,  and  i,^oo north  to  south,  with  the  south- 
east and  north-west  corners  cut  off  to  form  irregular  sides.  At  the 
west  of  it  flows  a  wide  hilly  stream,  called  BILn-Gangi,  the  '*Bh^i- 
rathi  of  divydvaddna'*  (edited  by  Cowell,  p.  348),  which  might  have  the 
name  of  Rohita  or  Bohini.  But  there  are  so  many  hilly  streams  be- 
tween Tilaurd  and  Rumin-dei  and  beyond,  that  the  term  must  have 
got  transplanted  to  the  present  Rohin,  about  12  milefs  west  of  Rumin- 
dei. 

In  the  beginning  of  February  last,  I  began  excavation  on  a  mound, 
about  650  feet  S.  E.  of  the  eastern  gate,  and  found  it'  to  be  a  large 
stupa,  most  probably  recording  the  very  site,  where  Siddh&rtha  re- 
nounced his  secular  connections;  for  Hiuen  Tsiang,  the  Chinese 
prilgrim  of  the  seventh  century,  saw  a  stupa  and  a  Vihara  on  the 
S.  W.  There  are  mounds  on  all  sides  beyond  the  walls, — fulfilling  the 
conditions,  mentioned  by  the  pilgrim.  Within  the  fort .  and  on  the 
North-western  portion  of  the  elevated  area,  is  a  very  high  ground, 
which,  from  the  large  number  of  rubble  bricks  scattered  here,  I  at 
once  concluded  must  have  been  the  palace  site  of  Suddhodana. 
On  excavating  it  in  different  directions,  I  brought  to  sight  a  number 
of  walls  of  ancient  buildings,  of  which  some  turned  out  to  be  the  base- 
ment of  stupas,  of  which  the  N.  £.  one  appeared  to  be  that  of  Asita, 
the  Rishi,  who  visited  the  infant  Bodhisattva. 

About  half  a  mile  west  of  Tilaur&-kot  and  on  the  other  side  of 
B&n-Gangft,  I  saw  several  mounds  ;  and  excavating  the  largest  one,  I 
exposed  a  large  temple,  whose  plan  is  like  a  cross,  and  who^e  walls 
showed  elaborate  workmanship.  This  might  represent  the  temple, 
where  the  King  took  his  son  to  worship. 

Tilaura-kot  is  2  miles  north  of  Tauliv&,  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Nepalese  district,  and  about  26  miles  north  of  Aska  Railway  station, 
which  is  north  of  Gorakhpur. 

At  Rumin-dei,  the  Lumbini-Devi  (Mdya)  of  the  ancient  days, 
which  is  about  12  miles  east  and  a  little  south  of  Tilaurd-kot,  I  exca- 
vated in  different  places  and  exposed  a  large  number  of  walls  and 
small  stupas.  But  the  most  interesting  of  these  ruins  is  the  temple 
pf  M^4devi|  whose  foundation«wall  I  exposed  beneath  those  of  two 
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of  thr^'e  sdbsecfilcifft  strutturfts.  Ic  is  y€ty  elaborately  carved  afid 
moulded  in  bricks,  giving  an  idea  how  beautifully  the  strperstructure 
mUst  have  been  b<liTt  The  Asoka  dlllaf,  which  records  the  fact  oC  the 
BaiTdhK^s  birth  h^re,  i^  about  40  feet  west  of  the  temple.  The  statue 
oP  MAyftdevi,  inside,  which  I  restored  by  replacing  her'  lost  head,  is  now 
defaced.  The  tank,  where  shre  bathed  before  her  delivery,  still  exists, 
about  75  feet  south  of  the  temple. 

In  alt  editorial  oit '*  The  Hindu  Revival  in'  India>" 

The  Indian  Mirror  alludes  to  the  astontshiog  increase 

Hindu  of  publications  of  the  ancient  sacred  literature  of  the 

RevitHUand     Hindus,  throughidut    the  various     Provinces  of  the 

it^  cau$e*        country,  and  notes  what  is  also  said  hy  The  Advocate 

oflndiat — "  their  scripttires,  sacred  poemfr  aitd  trea- 
tiseSy  legends  and  all  religldus  lore  are  now  being  printed  and  circula- 
ted throeghout  th^e  land  in  thoosand^i  of  copies  at  a  very  cheap' prioe." 
Agatn  '*  the  tcfterest  suddenly  awakened  among*  youngs  readers  and 
college  students,  in  the  vast  field  of  divine  philosophy  .  .  .  ."  and 
the  prominent  feature  of  the  revival  that ''  it  is  no  longer  merely  on 
the  defensive,  but  has  grown*  aggressive/'  are  subjects  worthy  of 
attention.  The  Advocate  is  of  the  opinion  that  this  revival  '*  is  the 
inevitable  reaction  against  the  invasion  of  Western  agnostic  and 
materialistic  ideas."  But  the  editor  of  The  Mirror  denies  this  conclusion, 
and  says  that  the  vitality  of  the  ancient  faith  *'  has  been  kept  up  by 
Hindus  who  have  had  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  Western  education, 
or  with  the  'invasion  of  Western  agnosticism  and  materialism, '  "  and 
that  the  reaction  came  in  spite  of  that  education,  rather  than  as  a 
result  of  it,  and  that  it  dates  from  the  advent  of  the  Theosophical 
Society ;  for  when  the  educated  Hindu  sceptic  saw  learned  people 
'from  tfre  West  cdtntag  to  India  to  search  for  the  prizesr  to  be  found 
in"  Bkfit^rn'  liteifktafe  and  phifosopby,  leaving  behind  them  so^  mXich 
tbdfT  the  VV^^t  afforded,  then  they  began  to  oben  theii*  eyes  a  little 
wfde^  aifd  eV1en't6  doabt  the  *' infaFIibitity  of  Western  literature  artd 
scieAce."  The  editor  says  further  that  "  the  country  owes  a  debt  of 
endless  gratitude  to  the  TiS. ;  and  that  the  Centraf  Hindu  Colfege  at 
B^nare^'Ms  the  labor  of  love  of  promiAent  and  self-sacrificing  mem- 
bers of  the  Theosophical  Sd<ii^ty. 

• 

A  correspdndent,  J.  A.  D.,  writes  tor  tk^T^mesof 

The  TibeSan    India  an  aetfotmcofbis'tidft  to  thidmdiUlKterjrof  Hmvfe, 

Lamas  of       at' Which'  Mr.  Notdyvitch^  fhv  Ru^skrt'  tAi)tel)er*(nfni- 

Himis .         tary  P)  said  th^  he  bad  foaird  tfre'  Life  of  CM»t,  wbiclr 

accounted  for  the  years  of  His  Itfb  hith^to^unrecdrd- 

ed.     He  says  : 

''Thefollowiiig  day  was  spent  in  a  careful  investiga6toii  intothosnbjeet  of 
the  ntfMitiBcripts,'  whinh  was  entirely  successfnl,  ahd  the  Otaknewn  Life  of 
Christ  '  discovered'  b^  Mr.  Notovitch  was  proved  Ukhetoi  ifnpndentr  forgery. 
I  left  Himis  after  a  friendly  farewell  interview  with  the  Chief  Lams^  who 
treated  me  with  every  coDSideration  that  kindness  or  courtesy  could  suggest, 
ai^d  t6  whom  1  owed  the  success  of  my  mission. 

"  I  returned  to  Leh  by  way  of  Tiksay,  a  fine  monastery  bailton  a-zoass  o£ 
rock  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Indus.  This  goiipa  is  more  foi^unate  than 
Himis,  though'  more  modern  and  inferior  in  dif^nil^y,  in  posscxssing  a  Test* 
dent'skoobhok,  er  reincataittted  saint,  as  its  Lanla.  A  skooshbk  beoemes  se 
in  the  f  6llowin|<  manner :  If  a  Buddhist  attainif  to  t^e  hl^ent  poiBibie'piiKslr 
ol  boliMis  be  19  entitled  to  enter  Kirvana^  but  he  cao,  if  he  wUl,  fbr^j^ltet 
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gublime  pririlege  to  be  reborn  from  time  to  time  when  the  frail  human  body 
is  worn  oat.  There  are  only  four  skooshoks  in  Western  Thibet,  and  I  believe 
that  all  of  them  claim  to  have  filled  that-  role  for  upwards  of  1,000  years. 
When  a  skooshok  grows  old  or  ill,  he  calls  round  him  several  influential  Lamas, 
and  tells  them  what  will  be  the  marks  and  appearance  of  the  child,  born 
about  the  time  of  his  death,  in  whom  he  will  be  re-incarnated.  On  his-  death 
the  priests  search  for  such  a  child,  and,  having  found  him  leave  him  in  the 
careci  his  mother  for  four  years,  after  which  time  he  is  brought  to  his 
monastery,  and  has  to  identify  the  personal  property  of  the  former  skooshok. 
Care  is  taken  that  he  does  so,  and  then  he  is  kept  in  the  monastery  until  ho 
is  seift  to  Lhasa  for  education  in  the  higher  mysteries  of  Buddhism.  After 
this  coarse  of  sfiudy  he  returns  to  the  charge  of  his  monastery.  It  hus  been 
said  by  men  who  have  been  well  aoquainted  with  skooHhoks,  that  they 
thoroughly  believe  that  they  have  been  Lamas  of  their  monasteries  for  many 
centmies. 

'*  Himis  has  a-  skooshok,  but  a  non-resident  one,  who  lives  at  Lhaea  and 
refuses  to  visit  the  monastery  of  which  he  is  the  spiritual  head.  The  story  a.s 
told  to  me  is  a  curious  one;  and  would  seem  to  denote  that  skooshoks  are 
very  Imman  in  their  passions  and  antipathies. 

"It  is  said  that  a  former  skooshok  of  Himis  was  so  indignant  when  West- 
ern Thibet  was  added  to  Kashmere,  and  placed  under  British  protection^, 
thus  losing  its  old  Buddhist  independence;  that  he  took  his  injured  dignity 
to  Lhasa,  and  there  lived  the  rest  of  his  life. 

"  His  successors  have  been  re-incarnat'Cd  in  Lhasa,  and  there  have  remain- 
ed. The  result  is  that  the  Lama  of  Himis,  though  the  principal  Lama  in 
Western  Thibet,  bears  the  minor  title  of  Chagzot  or  (Steward),  being  a  kind 
of  depttty  for  the  tesA  Lama." 

The  retirement  of  this  mysteriou3  .skooshok  before  the  political 
invasion  of  Tibetan  territory  by  the  British,  is  only  a  foretaste  of  what 
will  happen  when* the  conquest  of  the  country  shall  be  complete.  No 
adept  lamas  will  be  found.  Nearly  twenty  years  ago,  the  preparations 
were  begun  to  shift  the  spiritual  centre  of  the  world's  Adepts  from 
Tibet  to  another  and  more  inaccessible  place,  as  it  was  shifted,  thre« 
years  before  the  English  power  entered  Egypt,  from  the  rocky  fast- 
ness where  it  then  was  fixed,  to  Tibet.  The  Masters  of  Wisdom,  fore- 
seeing the  course  of  human  events,  take  every  precaution  against  the 
unfavbfabte  occurrences  of  the  future.  The  story  of  the  Atlantian  conflict 
between  the  sup{)orcers  and  foes  of  the  spiritual  uplifting  of  the  race  is 
forevef  repeating  itself,  and  ever  with  the  same  result. 

The  following  extract  from  Lord  Curzon's  stirring 
WAai  speech  at  the  prize-distributtdn  cerc4nony  at  the^Ait- 

Loni  Curean     chison  Chtefs  College  iri   Laliore  is  worthy  ofcaH^Ril 
says,  thought : 

*'  Believe  me,  OhieCs,  that  the  days  are  gone  by  when  a 
hereditary  aristooraeyy  however  noble  its  origin,  or  however  illCtttriouSs  its 
servioOk  ea<^  sit  still,  with  folded  hands,  and  contemplate  the  glories'  of  ita 
paaU  If  you  are  to  hold  your  own  in  the  estates  which  you  enjoy  by  virtue 
of  your  position,  and  in  the  confidence  of  the  people,  jou  mast  oomefortih 
from' your  isolation,  must  grapple  with  the  facts  of  life,- and  show  that>yon  are 
fitted,  by  chaFMCter  and  worth,  for  the  position  whieh  everyone*  is  ready 
to  concede  to  you.  You  must  march  alongside  of  knowledge,  instead  of  toil- 
ing^ helplessly  and  feebly  behind  it.  You  most  reinforce  the  clai-ms  of  yonr 
high  birth  by  equally  high  attainments.  You  must  realise,  above  all,  tbbt 
destiny  is  not  a  passive  influence  that  lies  in  the  lap  of  the  gods,  but  is  an 
active  instrameat  that  is  in  your  own  hands  to  shape  as  you  will/' 

.% 
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Our  clever  friend,  M.  Jules  Bois,  has  been  providing', 
IsiS'Cult         it  seems,  anew   sensation  for   the  jaded  minds  of  the 
in  Parisians.     The  Madras  Mail,  at   all  events,  is  respon- 

Paris,  sible  for  the  following  para.  : 

*'  M.  JuL£s  Bois,  the  historian  of  Satanism,  is  8aid  to  have  revived  in 
Paris  the  worship  of  the  Egyptian  p^oddess  Isis.  The  chiefs  of  the  calt  are 
reported  to  be  Coant  and  Countess  MacGregor  (wealthy  Scotch  folk),  whose 
names  in  religion  are  the  '  Hierophant  Eamses '  ana  the  '  High  Prieetess 
Anari.'  At  the  initiation  of  a  convert  the  other  day — a  yonng  lady  whose 
name  is  a  mystery  and  who  wore  a  long  white  veil — the  *Isi8  Mass 'was 
celebrated.  On  that  occasion  M.  Jales  Bois  gave  a  lectare,  in  which  he  declar- 
ed that  Paris  was  itself  derived  from  Bar^Isis,  the  ship  of  Isis. " 

The  "Count  MacGregor "  alluded  to  is,  possibly,  our colleag'ue 
Mr.  S.  L.  MacGregor  Mathers,  and  we  doubt  Mr.  Bois's  resorting-  to 
such  theatrical  nonsense  unless  he  had  in  his  sharp  journalistic  eye 
the  making  of  a  first-class  **  newspaper-beat,"  as  it  is  less  grammati- 
cally  than  forcibly  put  in  the  States,  He  published,  five  years  ago  at 
Paris,  an  opuscule  called  "  Les  Petites  Religions  de  Paris,"  contain- 
ing a  series  of  smart  sketches  of  a  number  of  religious  groups  in 
that  unrestful  metropolis  of  culture  and  eccentricity*  The  Pagfans, 
Swedenborgians,  Buddhists,  Theosophists,  Adorers  of  the  Light,  the 
Satanists,  Positivists,  Luciferians,  Essenes,  Gnostics  and  Isis  wor- 
shippers are  severally  noticed  and  accounts  given  of  the  Author's 
interviews  with  the  leaders  of  the'groups.  His  resume  of  the  cult  of 
Isis  is  so  favorable  as  to  make  one  see  that  he  has  an  inclination  in 
that  direction,  while  his  note  on  the  King-Initiates,  or  Pharaohs,  is 
very  fine.  Outside  the  Sanctuary  the  Sovereign  might  be  all-powerful 
and  the  object  of  popular  worship,  but  inside  he  was  simply  one  Initi- 
ate among  many,  perhaps  one  of  the  youngest,  and  when  by  magic 
rites  the  shades  of  his  greatest  ancestors  were  called  up,  and  spoke  to 
the  assembly  of  adepts,  he  was  impressed  by  a  tremendous  sense  of 
his  responsibility. 

# 

Pandit  Sivanath    Sastri,   the  learned  chief  of  the 
Brahntoism      Sadharan  Brahmo   Samaj,    in    admitting  a  candidate 
Succinctly       into  the  Brahmo  Church  quite  recently,  defined  Brah- 
defined         moism  so  epigrammatically  that  it  is  well  worth  copy- 
ing from  his  organ,  the  Indian  Messenger,  for  general 
information. 

"  It  is  God,  said  he,  in  the  course  of  his  sermon,  who  awakens  noble 
resolutions  in  the  minds  of  men.  The  impulse  which  one  feels  at  heart  for 
embracing  Brahmoism  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  of  earth,  but  a  direct  call 
from  heaven.  Amidst  the  dins  and  bustles  of  the  world,  miseries  and  temp- 
tations of  life,  a  new  converc  must  have  a  watch fnl  eye  to  the  essentials  of 
his  faith.  The  principal  characteristics  of  Brahmoism  lie,  said  he, — (1)  in 
the  ybflfa  or  direct  communion  with  God — the  revelation  of  the  divine  spirit 
in  the  human,  (2)  in  the  freedom  of  the  human  soal  from  the  spiritnal 
bondage  of  any  person  or  book,  which,  thongh  very  helpful  to  the  growth  of 
spirituality  in  man,  cannot,  at  all,  bear  comparison  with  the  divine  light  that 
is  enkindled  in  the  hearts  of  men  from  the  direct  commtinion  with  God,  (3) 
in  the  catholicity  which  leads  a  man  to  embrace  the  paints  and  heroes  of  all 
ages  and  climes  as  brothers,  working  in  the  same  field  unto  the  glory  of 
God  and  welfare  of  man,  and  to  accept  trnths  from  all  the  scriptures  of  the 
world,  and  lastly  (4)  in  the  spirituality  of  this  faith  which  does  not  allow 
men  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  mere  performance  of  outward  rites  and  cere- 
monies, but  impels  them  to  strive  for  the  development  of  all  the  faculties  of 
mind*    Tb9  sermon  was  wound  up  with  an  oshortatioo  to  the  new  convert 
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to  know  trntb,  love  truth  and  devote  his  life  and  sonl  for  the  realisation  of 
troth  ;  and  to  have,  in  weal  or  woe,  God  in  view  and  to  act  according  to  His 
inspirations." 


We  regret  to  hear  that  the  venerable  Dr.  LiSfauIt- 

Baron  dti        founder  of  the    Hypnotic  School  of  Nancy,   is  in  pre- 

Trel  and  Dr.     carious  health,  being  threatened  with  a  break-up  of  the 

Liebault,        system  on  account  of  old  age.     He  is  one  of  the  best 

and  wisest  of  our  contemporary  scientists  and  deserv- 
edly enjoys  universal  respect.  It  is  regrettable,  however,  that  his 
most  eminent  disciple,  Dr.  Bernheim,  should  have  changed  his  atti- 
tude lately  with  respect  to  the  phenomena  first  shown  by  Li6bault, 
which  he  now  declares  to  be  wholly  due  to  mental  suggestion  and  not 
to  hypnotism.  We  are  not  in  possession  of  the  details,  but  we  are 
glad  to  know  that  Dr.  Van  Renterghem,  of  Amsterdam,  one  of  the 
most  famous  among' European  hypnotists,  is  building  a  large  school 
and  hospital,  called  the  "  Polyclinique  de  Psychotherapie  "  (/'.£?., 
psychological  healing),  in  which  on  a  marble  tablet  fixed  in  the  most 
conspicuous  place,  is  inscribed  a  dedication  of  the  building  to  *'  The 
Master,  A.  A.  Liebault."  Baron  du  Prel  has  just  issued  his  new  work 
*^  Death  and  the  Beyond,"  which,  he  writes  our  informant,  he  is 
determined  shall  be  his  last.  ''  This  is  a  fit  conclusion  of  my  work,'' 
says  he,  **andtheend  of  my  authorship:  I  have  nothing  more  to 
tell  to  a  public  which  does  not  buy  my  books."  And  so  this  brilliant 
writer,  this  most  intuitive  spiritual  philosopher,  who  possesses  one  of 
the  most  powerful  minds  of  the  century,  is  neglected  and  unread  while 
the  public  runs  mad  after  sensational  writers  and  a  series  of  puerile 
fads.  Well,  let  him,  who  believes  in  the  occult  philosophy,  take  heart 
in  the  conscioujsness  that  his  books  will  be  read  and  his  genius 
appreciated  a  quarter-century  hence.     He  has  not  lived  in  vain. 

• 
*  * 

Imagination   can   hardly  conceive  of  the  astonish- 

Another great    ing  improvements   in   the    world's  industries  that  will 

disccfoery,        result  from  the   recent   discovery   by  Mr.   Charles  E. 

Tripler,  of  New  York  city,  (a  re-born  Atlantian  ?)  of  a 

new  method  of  liqnefying  air  at  a  merely  nominal  cost,  thus  producing 

the  most  powerful  and  useful  motor  ever  known  to  mankind.  Mr.  Ray 

Stannard  Baker,  writing  in  McClur^s  Magazine  for  March,  says  : 

"  Think  of  the  ocean  greyhound  unencumbered  with  coal  bankers,  and 
sweltering  boilers,  and  smoke-stacks,  making  her  power  as  she  sails,  from 
the  free  sea  air  aroand  her!  Think  of  the  botlerless  locomotive  running 
without  a  fire-box  or  fireman,  or  without  need  of  water  tanks  or  coal  chutes 
gathering  from  the  air  as  it  passes,  the  power  which  turns  its  driving 
wheels !  With  costless  power,  think  how  travel  and  freight  rates  must 
fall,  bringing  bread  and  meat  more  cheaply  to  onr  tables,  and  cheaply 
manufactured  clothing  more  cheaply  to  our  backs !  Think  of  the  possibilities 
of  aerial  navigation,  with  power  which  requires  no  heavy  machinery,  no 
storage  batteries,  no  coal  I 

"Ten years  from  now  holel  guests  will  call  [for  cool  rooms  in  summer 
with  as  much  certainty  of  getting  them  ats  they  now  call  for  warm  rooms  in 
winter. 

**  And  think  of  what  unspeakable  value  the  liquid  air  will  be  in  hospitals. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  absolutely  pure  air  ;  in  the  second  place,  the  propor- 
tion of  oxygen  is  very  large,  so  than  it  is  vitalising  air.  Why,  it  will  not  be 
necessary  for  the  tired-out  man  of  the  future  tf)  make  his  usual  summer  trip 
to  the  mountains.  He  can  have  his  ozone  and  his  cool  heights  served  to  lx\m 
in  his  room.    Cold  is  always  a  disinfectant," 
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On«  cubic  foot  of  this  liquid  air  occupies  a  bulk  So6  limes  greater 
when  expanded  to  the  usual  condition  of  air,  and  it  is  quite  probable 
that  it  might  be  used  as  a  terriBc  explosive  in  war. 

Air  is  iiqueiied  by  intense  cold  (several  hundred  deg^rees  below 
zero,  Fahrenheit)  with  great  pressure,  and  when  thus  changed  jwill 
instantly  freeze  pure  alcohol  and  quicksilver,  the  latter  bein|>^,rendered 
.as  hard  as  granite,  while  iron  and  steel  are  rendered  as  brittle  as 
j;!ass.  The  editor  of  i1//W,  who  witnessed  some  experimeats  with 
this  queer  substance,  says  that  a  thin  rubber  ball  which  was  immersed 
In  liquid  air  and  afterwards  dropped  on  the  floor,  *'  cracked  like  an 
egg-ahell ;  "  and,  again,  *'  A  steel  red  held  in  the  vessel  of  air,  burn.ed 
away  like  a  stick  of  cedar  thrust  into  a  fire.*'  He  remarks  th^t, 
'^  since  liquid  air  will  quickly  convert  a  glass  of  whiskey  into  a  piece 
of  ice,  while,  at  the  same  time  a  few  drops  of  it  held  in  the  palm  of 
the  hand  will  blister  the  skin  like  molten  lead,  it*  presents  a  concrete 
instaiice  of  the.  meeting  of  extremes.  This  is  a  fundamental  postulate 
of  the  cyclic  conception  of  Being  and  the  spherical  order  of  the  Uni- 
verse.    The  idea  of  unity,  of  oneness,  is  essential  to   that  of  infinity 

which  is  typified  by  the  endless  circle,  ring,  or  globe." 

* 
*  # 

The  Editor  of  Light  asks  for  just  a  little  of  ''  the 
The  exercise  of  the  scientific   imagination  and  the  drawing" 

Scientific  of  intelligent  inference,"  in  regard  to  spiritualistic  in* 
Inference*  vestigation.as  well  as  in  other  matters  of  scientific  in- 
quiry ;  and  says  that  *'  the  greatest  discoverers  have 
as  a  rule,  been  those  who  took  notice,  and  went  on  taking  notice,  of 
the  smallest  things  " — such  as  the  movement  of  the  lid  of  the  tea- 
Jeettle,  from  the  confined  steam  underneath*  He  says,  if  some  com- 
munication could  really  reach  us  from  Mars,  '*  what  genuine  scientist 
would  stop  to  care  whether  the  actual  communication  was  more  like 
the  squeak  of  a  mouse  than'the  declamation  of  an  orator  p*  *  *  *  The 
vital  matter  is  not  what  is  done,  but  what  lies  behind  what  is  done»- 
what  is  the  inference  from  what  is  done."    And  again  : 

The  scientific  imagination  is  jast  as  much  wanted  on  the  ethical  and 
aBsthetic  planes.  Granted  that  the  n)essage.s'indicate  only  deceivers  and 
demons.  Is  it  nob  perfectly  conceivable  that,  on  account  of  certain  in- 
evitable conditions,  wo  have  opened  communications  only  with  certain 
lower  strata  of  intelligences?  What  if  we  admit  that  we  are  only  experi- 
menting in  the  sediment,  engaged,  as  it  were,  in  a  sort  of  spiritual  oeep- 
sea  dredging  from  below  ?  Is  it  such  an  enormous  demand  upon  the  scienti- 
fic imagination  that  it  shall  infer  a  sea,  and  perhaps  a  sky  P — especially  if, 
now  and  then,  we  seem  to  reach  the  one,  and  catch  lovely  suggestions  of  the 
other.  Prove  that,  as  yet,  we  have  opened  communications  only  with  the 
queer  creatures  in  the  sediment,  shall  we  dismiss  the  whole  thing  in  dis- 
gust ?  How  monstrously  absurd  !  If  we  can  prove  that  a  cravrling  idiot,  a 
vacant  fool,  a  leering  liar,  goes  on  lining  after  death,  is  it  not  a  million 
times  more  likely  that  the  heroic,  the  wise,  the  saintly,  survive?  And 
when  we  add  to  the  mere  likelihood,  the  thought  that  there  is  a  just  and 
righteoas  God,  it  seems  unspeakably  monstrous  to  resist  the  inference 
that  if  we  prove  the  survival  of  the  unworthy  we  demonstrate  the  conti- 
naed  existence  of  those  who,  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  mankind,  would 
be  appointed  unto  life.  Mas^nitnde  and  moral  elevation,  then,  are  not 
radically  concerned  with  our  discovery.  However  sniHll  and  *  low  *  the 
experiment  and  its  result  may  be,  the  sublime  inference  is  the  same. 

This  Is  a  point  that  is  well  taken.    And  how  vastly  importapt,  to 
the  materialist,  is  the  *  sublime  inference  '  here  referred  to. 


ait 
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OLD  DIARY  LEAVES* 

Second  Oriental  Series,  Chapter  XXVI. 

IT  had  been  originally  intended  to  erecfc  a  separate  kiosk  to  contain 
the  pictnres  of  onr  two  Mabatma  patrons  painted  by  Scbmiecben, 
hot  as  the  bnilding  of  the  Library  and  Convention  Hall  proceeded,  it 
became  evident  that  it  would  be  better  in  every  way  to  bonse  them  in  a 
Rpecial  annex  to  the  Library,  which  was  done.  The  snperbly  carved 
screen  which  H.  P.  B.  had  had  made  to  go  in  her  own  big  room,  was  of 
jnst  the  right  size  to  serve  as  a  partition  in  the  arch  between  the  Li- 
brary and  Pictare  Room,  and  was  finished  in  due  course  and  set  up  in  its 
place.  The  black  and  white  marble  flooring- tiles  which  were  in  the 
verandahs  when  we  bought  the  property,  were  now  taken  up  and  uti- 
lised for  paving  the  Library  and  its  approach,  while  new  tiles  were  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  C.  Bamiah,  of  Madras,  for  the  floor  of  the  Picture  Annex. 
Building  operations  were  being  pushed  as  energetically  as  possible,  under 
the  professional  superintendence  of  the  good  Mr.  C.  Sambiah  ;  onr  aim 
being  to  have  everything  finished  in  time  for  the  next  Convention.  The 
want  of  money  hampered  us  greatly,  but  somehow  it  all  came  out  right 
in  the  long  run,  as  it  always  does. 

On  the  17tb  May  I  left  for  the  lovely  hill  station  of  Bangalore,  at 
the  invitation  of  a  number  of  influential  men,  to  come  and  lecture  and 
form  a  Branch  of  the  Society.  A  century  ago  the  Battle  of  Seringapa- 
tam  crushed  the  power  of  Tippoo  Sultan,  the  warlike  ruler  of  Mysore, 
and  under  the  protection  of  the  British  brought  the  old  Hindu  dynasty 
to  the  throne.  Since  then  the  affairs  of  this  state  have  been  so  well 
administered  that  it  has  been  made  one  of  the  most  prosperous  and 
progressive  in  the  Empire.  Its  advancement  within  the  past  fifteen 
years  especially,  under  the  management  of   Sir   K.  Soshadri  Iyer,  the 

*  Two  full  BeiieH^  or  volumes,  of  thirty  chapters  each,  one  tracing  the  history  of 
the  Theosophical  Society  nv  to  the  time  of  the  departare  of  the  Founders  from  New 
York  to  India,  the  other  subsequently,  have  Appeared.  The  ^nit  volume  is  available 
in  book  form.    The  present  series  is  the  thfrdf 
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Dewan  (Prime  Minister),  has  been  astoanding  ;  its  wealth  increasing  by 
leaps  and  bounds,  its  taxation  lightened,  its  mineral  resoaroes  opened 
npf  and  its  education  policy  for  both  sexes  made  a  model  to  copy  after. 
When  it  is  stated  that  the  Dewan  has  been  an  avowed  member  of  oar 
Society  since  the  time  of  the  visit  I  am  now  mentioning,  it  will  be  seen 
that  we  hava  reason  for  a  just  pride  in  seeing  how  the  welfare  of  a  people 
is  promoted  nnder  the  rale  of  a  statesman  who  practices  theosbphieal 
principles. 

I  was  received  on  arrival  at  Bangalore  by  a  large  number  of 
people,  who  escorted  me  to  a  line  house  in  the  Cantonment,  where  the 
customary  addi'«ss  was  read  and  then  handed  to  me  in  a  carved  sandal- 
wood box,  having  inside  the  cover  a  silver  plate  appropriately  in- 
scribed. 

Drives  through  the  wide  tree-bordered  avenues  to  points  of  interest, 
visits  to  important  personages,  receipts  of  their  return   visits,  private 
and  public  discassions  on  philosophy,  metaphysics  and  science,  filled  in 
the  time  between  my  hours  of  reception  and  made  the  visit  a  charming 
one  throughout.     Oti  the  day  after  mj  arrival  I  had  a   two-hours'   talk 
with  the  Dewan  upon  Yoga,   Advaita   and  Theosophy,    and  found  him 
one  of  the  most  enlightened  and   attractive   men  I  had  ever  met.     He 
consented  to  take  the  Chair  at  my   first  lecture,   on  the   20th.     It  was 
given  at  the   Central   College,   in  a  great  pillared   hall   with  galleriefl, 
which  was  packed  to  overflowing.     A   crowd   equally   as    large  stood 
outside  the  building.     The  subject  given  me    was,  ^'  Theosophy  and  the 
T.  S.,"  and  certainly  I  never   faced  a   more  enthnsiastic   assemblage. 
The   Dewan's   remarks  went  right  to  the  point  and  were  both  lacid 
and  benevolent.     One  result  of  the   meeting  was  to   send    me  a  stream 
of  visitors  the   next  day   and   to    cause   thirteen    persons   to  enter  the 
Society.     Nine  more  offered  themselves  the  next   day  ind  on  the  thiiii 
d«y  there  were  twenty-eight  names  on   the   i*oll.     My   second  lecture 
was  on  "  Brahma  Vidya,"  and  the  audience  was  a  large  one,  althongb  to 
prevent  such  an  uncomfortable  crowding  as  before,  the  Committee  sold 
tickets  of    admission.     Tbe   next    evening   there    was   a     lecture  on 
'*  Mesmerism,"  with  experimental  demonstrations  for  the  instruction  of 
the  new  members  only  ;  and   earlier   in    the  day  one   to  school  boys,  of 
whom  hundreds  were  present. 

Bangalore  City  spreads  over  a  large  area,  and  is  divided  into  two 
parts  ;  the  Cantonment,  where  EaTOpeans  and  the  highest  officials  live, 
and  the  City  proper,  the  more  ancient  quarter.  My  third  lecture  was 
giver:  there,  upon  the  distinctly  Hindu  subject  of  "  Vayuloka  and  \is 
Inhfibitants,"  the  term  being  almost  the  equivalent  of  the  Pargatory 
of  the  Eoman  Catholics.  The  popular  beliefs  in  India  about  this  post- 
sepulchral  state  of  existence,  are  very  intei'esting  and,  on  the  whole, 
identical.  The  student  of  this  branch  of  folkloi^e  and  occultism  will 
profit  much  by  reading  D'Assier's  excellent  work  on  the  state  of  man 
aft-er  death.*     At  the   time   of  my     Bangalore    visit  I   was   engaged 

♦  "  Posthnmoaa  Humanity,"  English  Trans.,  London,  3887,  George  liedway. 
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in  compiling  information  aboat  Yayiiloka,  and  some  of  tbo  matter 
in  my  lecture  bad  been  obtained  from  two  Mysorean  gentlemen 
of  the  place.  The  natural  term  of  the  soul's  sojourn  in  this 
purgatorial  region,  this  half-way  house  between  earth  and  Swarga, 
people  differ  about :  in  Mysore  they  fix  it  at  from  ten  to  sixteen 
days,  and  the  ceremony  of  Shraddha  takes  place  only  after 
that.  Soldiers  killed  in  battle  pass  on  at  once  to  Swarga — a  belief 
singularly  like  that  of  the  Scandinavians  and  other  ancient  nations  of 
Europe ;  but  their  rulers  have  to  pay  a  heavy  karmic  penalty  if  their 
cause  was  not  just.  Suicides  and  the  victims  of  accident  have  to  linger 
inVayuloka  as  many  years  as  they  would  have  lingered  onr  earth  had 
they  lived  out  their  natural  life-terms.  The  Mysoreans  say  that  after 
the  Vayuloka,  the  transitive  state,  come  Naraka  and  Swarga — hell  and 
heaven,  and  the  soul,  cut  adrift  from  its  earth-anchorage,  so  to  ex- 
press it,  is  drawn  to  the  one  or  the  other  state  according  to  the  pre- 
ponderating attractions  which  it  has  created  in  itself.  After  it  has 
exhausted  all  the  effects  of  the  karma  of  its  last  preceding  incarnation 
it  comes  again  into  earth-life,  obedient  to  its  unexhausted  trishna,  and 
so  the  wheel  of  birth  and  death  keeps  on  revolving,  ever  revolving  until 
the  extinction  of  desire  gives  release.  I  am  giving  here  an  outline  of  the 
popular  belief  in  this  hilly  state  and,  to  a  great  extent,  among  primitive 
people,  as  it  was  told  me  during  the  delightful  visit  I  am  now  describing. 

At  the  house  of  Sir  K.  Seshadri  Iyer,  the  Dewan,  I  was  having  a 
most  interesting  talk  about  Yedanta  with  him  and  his  Guru,  a  venerable 
and  learned  Brahman  pandit,  when  the  harmonious  spiritual  atmosphere 
that  we  were  engendering  about  us  was  suddenly  thrown  into  turbulence 
and  confusion  by  an  inrush  of  the  aura  of  political  cunning  and  selfish- 
ness in  the  person  of  the  late  Sir  T.  Madhava  Bow,  K.C.S.I.,  ex- 
Dewan  of  Baroda.  The  whole  life  of  this  gifted  statesman  had  been 
devoted  to  worldly  affairs,  and  what  he  liked  best  was  to  realise  the 
schemes  for  increase  of  wealth,  industrial  progress,  and  mental  shrewd- 
ness, which  his  fertile  brain  planned  and  which  he  did  his  best  to  put 
into  operation  within  the  several  States  of  which  he  had  been  Prime 
Minister,  n'a.,  Travancore^  Indore,  Baroda.  His  model  was  the  British 
administrative  policy,  and  his  success  had  always  been  remarkable: 
at  London,  as  at  Simla,  Bombay  and  Madras,  he  was  persona 
grata.  A  man  like  this  would  not  be  expected  to  care  for  the  philoso- 
phical and  metaphysical  excursions  along  the  higher  levels  of  Indian 
thought,  and  so,  when  he  joined  our  little  party  in  the  Dewan's  draw- 
ing-room, Advaita  flew  out  of  the  window  when  Mr.  World- Wisdom 
came  in  by  the  door.  To  say  that  we  were' satisfied  would  not  be  true, 
we  were  quit«  the  contrary,  but  there  'was  nothing  for  us  but  to  let  him 
lead  the  conversation  along  his  own  '*  practical  "  level.  !N"ow,  whether, 
because  of  my  boldness  in  utteiing  heterodox  and  unworldly  opinions,  or 
because  my  experience  in  the  management  of  public  affairs  at  home 
had  taught  me  how  to  meet  such  minds  as  his,  I  can't  say,  but  the  fact 
is  I  had  no  better  friend  in  India  in  a  cei'taiu  way,  than  Six*  T.  Madhava 
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Row,  wide  apart  as  we  were  on  religions  points.  Shortly  before  his 
death  he  organised  a  public  Bubscription  to  get  my  bust  modelled  by 
Mr.  Ha  veil,  Director  of  the  Madras  School  of  Arts — a  pretty  good  sign 
of  his  friendly  regard.  Bat  orj  the  occasion  under  notice  he — ^as  my 
diary  records-disputed  with  me  in  favour  of  giving  Hindus  what  he 
called  *'  a  belly  education,"  and  drawing  them  away  from  their  ances- 
tral philosophies  which,  he  contended,  had  only  reduced  them  to  politi- 
cal national  subjection.  Poor  man  !  he  died  rich  bat  scarcely  happy,  I 
fear,  for  he  once  offered  Mme.  Blavatsky  to  give  the  Society  Bs.  ]  ,00,000 
and  devote  the  rest  of  his  life  to  its  work  if  she  would  *'  show  him 
some  miracles  going  to  prove  the  existenc-e  and  survival  of  the  soul.** 
How  many,  alas  !  are  ready  to  barter  wealth  for  spiritual  knowledge,  if 
it  can  be  conveyed  to  them  without  interfering  with  their  business 
engagements. 

Lectures,  nightly,  to  an  ever-increasing  group  of  new  members,  at 
my  lodgings,  and  publicly  on  general  subjects  ;  together  with  visits  and 
drives,  took  up  all  my  time<  I  was  interested  much  in  a  lecture  givec 
by  special  request  of  the  *'  Queen's  Own  Sappers  and  Miners,"  in  the 
schoolroom  of  their  battalion,  this  being  my  first  experience  of  an 
address  to  an  exclusively  military  audience.  I  was  most  kindly  received 
and  treated  by  the  Committee  throughout  and,  of  course,  garlanded  on 
leaving. 

The  Dewan  of  Mysore  joined  our  Society  on  the  Ist  August,  as 
many  of  his  principal  colleagnes  had  previously  done,  and  I  was  able 
to  form  two  large  Branches  in  the  city  and  the  cantonment  before 
returning  to  Madras,  after  farewell  addresses  from  committees  of  both,  on 
my  departure — at  7  p.m.  on  the  Ist  Angust.  This  visit  was  one  of 
the  pleasantest  I  ever  made,  and  after  the  lapse  of  thirteen  years,  I  am 
happy  to  say  the  friendships  then  formed  are  still  alive. 

I  got  to  Ady ar  on  my  birthday  (August  2)  and  spent  its  hours,  as 
usual,  at  my  desk  until  far  into  the  night. 

When  H.  P.  B.  left  us  for  Europe  she  particularly  requested  me  to 
shift  over  from^my  own  quarters  in  the  riverside  bungalow,  to  her  new 
room,  which  Coulomb  had  built  for  her  in  1884,  while  we  wereiJmMd 
and  he  and  his  cara  vposa  were  still  in  charge  of  the  house-keeping.  I 
did  80,  but  when  the  rainy  season  came  there  was  not  a  spot  in  the 
chamber  where  I  could  keep  my  bed  dry  ;  the  terraced  roof  leaking  like 
a  sieve.  So  I  had  to  tear  down  and  rebuild,  and  while  I  was  about  it,  I 
extended  the  Northern  end  and  opened  windows  at  the  East  and  West 
sides,  so  as  to  give  H.  P.  B.  a  chance  for  currents  of  air  and  pretty 
views  of  the  river  when  she  should  come  back  to  her  beloved  Indian 
home.  Poor  thiqg  !  she  never  had  the  chance  to  enjoy  it  again,  and  so 
I  am  sleeping  in  the  room  where  she  lay  twice  dying  in  1885,  with  some 
of  her  own  furniture,  pictures  and  kniok-nacks  about  me  as  perpetosl 
reminders  of  her  dear  old  self.  As  usual,  she  mixed  up  the  Society's 
practical  business  when  she  put  her  finger  into  the  pie.  The  Overland 
Mail  of  August  12th  brought  mo  the  consoling  news  that  (of  oonrse 
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without  the  shadow  of  constitational  anthoritj)  she  had  cahled  oar  peo- 
ple in  New  York  to  dissolve  the  American  Board  of  Control,  to  pacify 
Cones,  I  presume,  and  she  also  offered  to  turn  over  her  share  of  the 
Theoeophist  to  Jndge  and  make  him  her  (two  or  three  dozens),  successor. 
What  a  pity  that  one  cannot  collect  into  one  letter-file  the  many  simi- 
lar offers  she  made  to  men  and  women  from  first  to  last.  To  ofEer  any 
one  the  successorship,  was  as  liberal  and  practical  as  to  offer  him  a 
farm  in  the  Moon,  for  she  never  could  have  a  real  successor  for  the  ex- 
cellent reason  that  nobody  was  ever  likely  to  be  born  just  like  her  and 
so  fill  her  place.  At  the  same  time  the  case  of  Mrs.  Besant  has  proved 
that  it  is  possible  for  another  to  create  as  commanding  a  place  as  hers 
was,  and  to  do  as  much  as  she  to  spread  Theosophy  throughout  the 
world.  Still,  *'  there  is  one  glory  of  the  Sun  and  another  glory  of  the 
Moon,  and  another  glory  of  the  stars,'"  and  so,  while  there  can  be  no 
more  than  one  Sun  or  H.  P.  B.,  nor  one  Moon  or  Annie  Besant,  there 
are  places  in  our  sky  for  hosts  of  stars  which,  certainly,  differ  from 
each  other  in  glory.     If  Jndge  had   only  realised  that ! 

Work  tumbled  in  upon  me  on  my  return  as  Oakley  went  away  for 
a  change  and  recuperation,  and  I  had  to  take  over  the  whole  editorial 
work. 

Among  the  clever  Hindus  whose  langpsiid  patriotism  was  stirred 
up  by  contact  with  ns  was  the  late  R.  Sivasankara  Pandiyaji,  an 
assistant  teacher  in  Pachaiappa's  College.  He  was  an  eloquent  and 
intense  man,  with  a  clarion  voice  and  the  capacity  for  great  enthnsi* 
asm,  BO  that,  when  he  turned  his  nervous  force  into  the  channel  of 
work  he  moved  with  power.  He  founded  the  Hindu  Theological 
High  School  at  Madras  and  gathered  into  it  hundreds  of  boys.  His 
leisure  was  employed  in  compiling  readers,  tracts  and  leaflets,  full  of 
high  moral  teachings  culled  from  the  Hindu  scriptures,  and  he  trained 
a  number  of  children  of  both  sexes  to  recite  Sanskrit  slokas  in  a 
charming  manner.  His  lectures  and  their  recitations  at  several  of  our 
annual  gatherings  are  rememhered  with  pleasure.  His  first  exhibition 
of  tke  childran  to  me  was  made  at  the  time  above  specified. 

The  growth  of  the  library  making  it  expedient  that  the  Oriental 
and  Western  hooks  should  be  kept  separate,  1  fitted  up  H.  P.  B.'s  first 
bed-room  at  Adyar, — the  large  one  upstairs  where  many  recorded 
phenomena  occurred— as  a  Western  Section,  and  we  moved  the  books 
into  it  in  September,  put  in  a  huge  table,  and  utilised  the  place  for 
Connoil  meetings,  as  well.  As  fate  would  have  it,  the  room  could  only 
be  got  ready  hj  the  7th  of  the  nu>nth,  despite  my  desperate  attempts  to 
hurry  on  the  carpenters  so,  when  I  was  struck  by  the  coincidence, 
I  myself  carried  in  **  Isis  Unveiled  "  as  the  first  hook  and  put  it  on  its 
shelf.  H.  P.  B.,  as  the  readers  of  Mr.  Sinnett's  "  Incidents  "  may  re* 
collect,  being  born  in  the  seventh  month  of  the  year  went  by  the  name 
of  Sedmilchka,  she  who  is  connected  with  the  number  seven.  Moi-eover, 
■lie  was  married  on  the  7th  July  (1848),  reached  America  on  the  7th 
July  (1873),  and  died  in  the  seventh  month  of  the  seventeenth  year  of 
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onr  theosopliical  collaboration ;  and  when  ifc  is  seen  that  the  nninber 
seven  has  played  and  is  playing  a  similar  important  part  in  the  history 
of  my  own  life,  we  find  ourselves  in  a  pretty  tanf^le  of  fateful  nnmerical 
relationships. 

We  saw  a  good  deal  of  T.  Sabbarow  at  Headquarters  at  this  period, 
and  enjoyed  many  opportunities  to  profit  by  his  instructive  occult 
teachings.  I  have  a  diary  note  to  the  effect  that  he  told  ns  that  fully 
**  one- third  of  his  life  is  passed  in  a  world  of  which  his  own  mother  has 
no  idea."  How  few  parents  do  know  what  are  the  nightly  occupations 
of  the  entities  to  whom  they  have  furnished  the  present  facility  for  re- 
incarnation !  And  how  few  of  the  entities  themselves  bring  back 
recollections  of  those  transcorporeal  activities ! 

H.  S.  Olcoit. 


THE  AURAS  OF  METALS. 

.  (Concluded  from  p,  475.) 

A  FURTHER  comparison  of  the  higher  aural  forms  of  metals  briug^ 
out  another  singular  fact  in  connection  with  the  excellent — so 
far  as  it  goes< — modern  classification  of  chemical  elements,  known  as 
the  Mendeleef  Table  of  Septenary  Periodicity.  By  this  system,  all  the 
now-accepted  '*  simple*'  elements  have  been  grouped  into  twelve 
families  of  seven  or  three  metals  each,  through  which  the  fact  becomes 
apparent  that  the  evolution  of  "  elements*'  is  carried  on  according  to  a 
spiral  of  7  +  3+  7  or  17,  in  which  the  elements  are  sequentially  negative, 
neuter  and  positive.  While  the  various  metals  of  each  family  differ  in 
their  atomic  weights,  according  to  definite  proportions,  they  also 
clearly  resemble  each  other  in  all  their  chemical  properties,  which  get 
very  gradually  modified  from  family  to  family. 

Now,  the  metallic  auras  show  that  the  same  gBneric  type  of  cha- 
racteristic aural  form  is  found  in  each  one  of  the  metals  belonging  to  any 
one  of  the  direct  families — the  TiorUorUal  line  or  group,  in  Mendeleef  a 
Table — while  it  is  also  united  by  another  common  aural  form  with  all 
its  neighbours  of  the  corresponding  vertical  family.  Thus,  we  find 
one  peculiar  cjover-leaf  form,  slightly  modified  from  one  member  to 
the  others,  in  all  the  metals  of  the  Copper  family,  horizontally  :  Ca. 
Zu.  Ga.  Ge.  As.  Ce.  and  Br.  ;  while  another  special  tendency  to  a 
striated  olive-like  sphere  is  found  in  the  vertical  column,  between  H. 
Li.  Na.  K.  Cu'.  Rb.  Ag.  Cs.  and  An.,  every  metal  being  thus  linked  to 
those  similar  to  itself  by  at  least  two  different  systems  of  atomic  forms. 
And  this  fact  may  be  taken  by  the  student  of  Theosophy,  as  one  more 
proof  of  the  well-grounded  basis  of  Mendeleef's  septenary  classification, 
— although  it  may  yet  be  incomplete  or  faulty  in  some  of  it^s  details,— 
since  the  aural  atomic  forms  or  figures  show  this  intimate  resemblance 
between  precisely  the  same  elements — or  nearly  all — that  are  broogbt 
together  in  bis  families* 
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Bat  another  coDfirmation  of  the  same  faiot  has  been  nnexpeotedlj 
famished  throagh  the  above  mentioned  researches  of  Professor  Rnssel, 
in  which  be  verified  that,  among  the  metals  whose  anras  impress  the 
photographic  plate,,  the  most  active  are  :  Zinc,  Magnesinra,  Alnmininra, 
Nickel,  Lead,  and  Bismuth  :  after  which  come  Cobalt,  Tin  and  Anti- 
moTij,  less  active ;  while  Copper,  Iron  and  pure  Mercury — which 
might  have  been  expected  to  be  among  the  most  active  and  powerful — 
are  absolutely  inert.  Nothing  in  the  atomic  weights  or  valencies, 
chemical  properties,  magnetic  values,  or  even  fsmily  classification  of 
these  metals  can  scientifically  account  for  these  curious  difEerences  in 
their  power  of  impressing  the  sensitive  film,  which  must  be  understood 
as  properly  sensitized  by  salts  of  silver.  But  here,  if  the  stndent 
applies  to  the  problem  the  knowledge  of  the  metallic  auras,  he  will 
notice  that,  in  the  higher  or  atomic  aura  is  contained  at  least  one 
characteristic  fignra,  peculiar  to  each  metal,  through  which  all  metals 
are  shown  to  be  connected  with,  or  as  said  herein  above,  submitted 
to,  the  influence  of  one,  or  more,  of  the  finer  forces  or  elements  of  nature, 
now  known,  through  our  Theosophical  literature,  as  the  Tat  was.  Now, 
it  is  a  very  striking  fact  that,  from  the  comparison  of  their  various 
atomic  figures,  all  the  above-mentioned  active  metals,  including  silver, 
belong  to  the  circular  designs  of  the  A'kasa,  Vayu  and  Apas  classes,  i.e., 
similar  or  sympathetic  to  each  other;  while  the  inert  metals  belong  to 
the  triangular  classes  of  Tejas  and  Prithivi,  unsympathetic  to  the  other 
three*  wheraby  it  would  seem  probable  that  the  metals  inert  to  those  of 
the  three  above-mentioned  classes  (as  represented  by  the  sensitive  salts 
of  silver),  would  not  be  so  to  the  metals  of  the  same  classes  as  themselves, 
hut  would  be  able  to  impress  platen  sensitized  by  salts  of  their  own 
categories.  This  remark,  of  course,  is  given  here  only  for  what  it  may 
be  worth,  for  it  may  be  merely  a  simple  *'  coincidence,"  as  Proctor  used 
to  say  whenever  he  found  a  fact  disturbing  his  theories  or  refusing  t^  be 
accounted  for  by  them.  Yefc,  if  correct,  this  would  merely  be,  in  the 
chemical  world,  another  instance  of  the  law  *'  sirailia  similibns,'*  where- 
by the  various  metallic  auras  would  natumlly  influence  more  readily  and 
more  intensely  other  auras  of  similar  nature.  Dr.  Russel  might  use- 
fully extend  his  re.searches  in  this  direction  ;  and  it  would  be  interesting 
if  he  would,  at  any  rate,  try  the  action  of  the  inert  Copper  and  Mercury, 
and  other  Tejasic  and  Prithivic  metals,  on  feiTotypes,  and  on  plates  sen- 
sitized by  other  salts  than  the  silver  ones. 

One  remark  about  a  certain  form  ever  present  in  the  atomic  anrns 
of  all  metallic  substances  without  exception.  This  is  a  very  tiny  ethei^al 
yellow  dot,  imprisoned  within  each  material  atom,  though  in  various 
positions,  generally  against  one  side  of  its  periphery.  This  has  been 
hinted  at  as  being  an  Hydrogen  embryo  or  **  witness,'*  or  negative  priur 
ciple,  necessary  to  the  existence  of  the  metallic  atom.  Observations 
further  tend  to  indicate  that  according  to  the  position,  to  the  right  or  to 


*  This  is  corroborated  by  the   afitrological   notions  on   the  Bympathies  botwe^n 
the  various  cardinal  Elements  and  the  so-called  Triplicities. 
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the  left  of  this  speck,  in  the  metallic  atom,  the  resulting  metal  has 
positive  or  negative  properties,  while  it  is  neutral  if  the  yellow  speck  is 
found  against  the  central  upper  part.  We  register  this  idea  for  what 
further  researches  may  prove  it  worth.  But  it  certainly  cautiot  be 
merely  put  aside  by  empty  derision,  since  even  our  Teacher,  H.  P.  B., 
said  that  ^'  Hydrogen  was  one  of  the  first  born  sons*'  (S.D.,  I.,  113,  623, 
626, 638)  ;  also,  that  since  a  star  is  formed  by  the  condensation  of  a 
Nebula,  ^'  even  the  metals  themselves  on  earth  are  formed  owin^  to  the 
condensation  of  Hydrogen  or  of  some  other  primitive  matter  (some  an- 
cestral cousin  to  Helium,  perhaps),  or  some  other  yet  unknown  sinfF' 
(S.  D.,  I.,  595,  596)  ;  then,  again,  that  in  Alchemy,  Hydrogen  is 
"  Spiritual  Fire'*  fS.  D.,  II.,  111.),  ft^id,  consequently,  exists  within  every 
afoin...«...  After  this,  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  further  note  :  Ist,  that, 
in  metallurgio  operations,  Hydrogen  is  always  liberated  from  all  mine- 
rals ;  and  2nd,  that  in  every  mineralogical  blow-pipe  experiment,  Hy- 
drogen is  always  detected  by  its  yellow  tint  in  the  pyrocone. 

We  now  come  to  another  recent  advance  of  science— that  of  the 
transmutation  of  metals — in  connection  with  which  the  study  of  metal- 
lic auras  will  also  lead  to  some  very  unexpected  and  interesting  develop- 
ments. Our  Teacher  boldly  asserted,  at  a  time  when  the  vmy  idea 
seemed  preposterous  or  idiotic :  *'  No  doubt  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
tmnsmutation  of  the  baser  metals  into  the  nobler for  we  sense  logi- 
cally the  same  process  taking  place  in  the  howels  of  the  earth"  (Glos- 
sary, p.  15).  It  is  no9V  no  longer  a  fact  to  be  denied  or  sneered  at  by 
the  most  conservative  scientist,  that  the  transformation  of  Silver  into 
Gold  is  perfectly  possible,  and  that  even  it  will  be  done  as  a  oommer. 
cial  venture.*  As  theosophical  writers  assert,  it  was  done  by  the  old 
Atlanteans.  This  amazing  transformation,  which  capsizes  the  late 
chemical  disdain  for  the  aluhemical  efforts  of  old,  has  been  successfully 
obtained  by  an  American  scientist,  Dr.  Emmens,  and  by  a  well-known 
French  chemist,  Mr.  Tiffereau,  both  working  independently,  and  their 
results  have  been  verified  by  no  less  an  authority  than  Professor  Crookes. 
Dr.  Emmens  has  established,  on  Staten  Island,  a  special  laboratory, 
called  the  Argentaurum,  devoted  to  this  transmutation,  and  he  has 
publicly  challenged  the  old  official  science  and  defied  its  adherents  to 
contradict  his  rcRUits,  while  Mr.  Tiffereau  claims  to  be  even  more  suc- 
cessful than  Dr.  Emmens.  To  the  theosophical  student  of  metallic 
auras,  these  facte  are  not  in  any  way  surprising,  for  they  are  only 
a  consequence  and  a  confirmation  of  the  above  mentioned  occult  aa 
sertion,  sustained  by  the  new  chemistry,  that  every  substance  on  this 
earth  is  only  a  compound  from  one,  unique,  primary 'substance  or  atom, 
the  body  of  the  Absolute  ;  but  this  assertion  is  also  confirmed  bj  the 
very  character  of  the  higher  metallic  auras.  For  instance,  by  i^eferrint? 
t'O  our  table  of  aural  figures,  we  see  that  the  atoms  of  both  SiWer  and 
Gold  belong  to  the  same  dkasic  class  of  spherical  figures,  the  difference 

*   So  far,  $4*60  is  the  cost    of  tranBmntin^   1  ounce  of  silver   (whose   ?alne  i» 
50  cents),  prodqcinf^  three-ftfths  of  an  onnce  of  gold,  worth  |7'20, 
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betwaen  ihe  two  bring  merely  in  their.  stmjbionB  and  in  the  shape  of  the 
sphere, — ^Silver  being  more  oblong  with  longiiadinal  lines  only, — while 
Gold  is  more  ronnd,  with  cross  striations.  These  yery  diSerenoes  of  aural 
forms  show  the  atom  of  Gold  to  be  more  compact  than  that  of  Silver  v 
and  this  again  agrees  perfectly  with  the  assertions  of  Dr.  Emmens,-  that 
the  transmutation  is  obtained  by  submitting  Silver  to  intense  pressure 
coupled  with  iutense  cold. 

But  this  transmutation, of  Silver  into  Gold  oannot  be  an  exception  ; 
and,  if  we  once  admit  the  principle  that  metals  of  similar  aural  figures 
ought  io  be  readily  transformed  into  one  another,  provided  we  only 
know  the  proper  "  modus-operandi,"  we  might  infer  that  Lead,  for  in* 
Btance,  whose  aural  form  is  also  distinctly  ikasic,  could  be  easily  trans- 
muted into  Silver;  and  this  is  precisely  an  assertion  made,  about  forty 
years  ago,  by  some  French  chemists,  and  reported  to  the  Academic  des 
Sciences.  The  same  thing  might  also  be  expected  of  Cadmium.  Then, 
by  going  a  little  step  further,  what  is  possible  for  one  class  of  metals 
must  also  be  possible  for  all ;  therefore,  taking  the  tejasic  metals,  like 
Copper,  Mercury  and  Iron,  whose  aural  forms  are  so  closely  allied,  they 
oaght  to  be  easily  transmuted  one  into  the  other,  (as  Edison  has  already 
nearly  done  by  stumbling  oo  a  new  form  of  copper) ;  while  the  mysteri- 
ous Tin  might  be  found  composed  of  two  parts,  gravitating  one  towards 
the  &kasic  and  the  other  towards  the  tejasic  classes*  Finally,  by  going 
a  little  further,  it  would  not  seem  impossible  that,  through  an  adequate 
change  of  the  "  modus-operandi,"  even  the  metals  of  classes  now  anta- 
gonistic might  be  made  to  transmute  from  one  into  another. 

All  this,  however,  only  brings  us  back  to  the  so-called  "  extra- 
vagant "  notions  of  the  old  Alchemist- Astrologers,  who  conceived  that 
"  each  metal  was  engendered  in  the  earth  by  or  through  the  influence  of 
the  corresponding  planets  :  then,  as  one  planet  was  supposed  to  be  more 
developed  and  powerful  than  another,  the  metal  produced  by  the 
weaker  was  gradually  converted,  in  the  earth,  into  another  metal  by  the 
influence  of  the  stronger  planet."  Thus,  '^  Lead,  considered  as  only 
a  half-metal  through  the  languid  and  slow  action  of  Saturn,  which  left 
it  imperfect,  is  gradually  converted  into  Tin  under  the  aspects  of  Jupiter, 
into  Copper  through  the  action  of  Venus,  and  at  last  into  Gold,  under 
some  peculiar  aspects  of  the  Sun''  (Boyse,  "  Pantheon,"  p.  210) ;  but, 
as  these  natural  changes  proceed  only  with  manvautaric  slowness,  the 
scope  of  the  alchemist  was  to  find  out  the  means  of  artificially  hastening 
them.  Now,  judging  from  what  Dr.  Emmens  has  already  been  able  to 
accomplish,  it  behooves  the  science  of  the  future  to  settle  how  much 
truth  there  may  have  been  in  the  recondite  alchemical  assertions. 

However,  it  does  certainly  seem,  so  far,  that  the  study,  by  direct  or 
psychic  faculties,  of  metallic  auras  must  help  to  lead  science,  through 
the  application  of  our  tbeosophical  principles,  to  new  and  unbounded 
fields  of  research,  in  which  the  chemist  of  the  future  will  dive  into 
occult  chemistry,  as  predicted  by  H,  P.  B. : 

2 
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<<  Eyery  year,  chemifitry,  above  all  other  scieDoes,  appicaehee  nearer 
and  nearer  the  realm  of  the  occult  in  Nature ;  it  is  assimilating  the  very 
truths  taught  by  the  occult  science  for  ages,  but  hitherto  bitterly  derid« 
ed  "  (S.  D.,  L,  595,  new  edn.). 

^'Chemistry  and  physiology  are  the  two  great  magicians  of  the 
future''  (Ibid,,  I.,  281). 

**  If  chemistry  desires  to  find  itself  on  the  right  path,  it  will  have 
to  correct  its  (chemical)  tabular  arrangement  (of  elements)  by  that  of 
the  occultist"  (Ibid.,  I,  239).... <<  Occult  Science  adds  that  not  one  of 
the  elements,  regarded  by  chemistry  as  such,  really  deserves  the 
name.... "  (Ibid.,  638), 

"Outside  the  boundaries  of  our    solar  system,   other  sons  and 

especially  the  mysterious  'Central   8an  ' determine  the  motion  of 

(other  planetary)  bodies  and  their  direction  ;  and  that  motion  serves 
also  to  differentiate  the  homogeneous  matter  around  and  between  the 
various  (starry)  bodies,  into  elements  and  sub-elements  unknown  to  our 
earth  ;  whereas  those  which  are  regarded  by  modem  science  as  distinct 
elements,  are  merely  temporary  appearances,  changing  with  erery  small 
cycle  within  the  Manvantara ;  some  esoteric  works  calling  them  *  Kalpio' 
mask's"  (Ibid.,!.,  736). 

''Nature is  never  stationary,  but  ever  becoming  (Ibid.,  I.,  278),  and 
there  are  many  other  (elements)  there  (in  the  sun)  which  have  either  not 
reached,  or  not  as  yet  been  discovered  (or  not  developed)  on  our  globe."* 
(Ibid.,  I.,  638). 

*'  The  elements  not  known  have  arrived  at  their  present  state  of 
permanency  in  this  Fourth  Round  and  Fifth  Race.  They  have  a  short 
period  of  rest  before  they  are  propelled  once  more  on  their  npward 
spiritual  evolution,  when  the  *  liTing  fire  of  Orcus  '  will  dissociate  the 
most  irresolvable,  and  scatter  them  into  the  primordial  ONE  again" 
(Ibid.,  I.,  625). 

Therefore,  among  the  wonders  of  the  near  f atare  we  may  confident- 
ly expect, — through  the  magic  of  alchemy  renamed  hyper-chemistry, — not 
only  to  be  able  to  change  any  metal  into  any  other,  bat  other  forms 
of  ^*  simple  elements" — possibilities  of  evolution  for  which  our  globe  is 
not  yet  ripe  in  its  natural  condition — will  be  discovered  or  artificially 
produced  by  the  divine  powers  latent  in  man's  intelligence,  through  the 
knowledge  of  how  to  combine  and  manipulate  the  atoms  of  the  great 
ONE :  and  the  study  of  the  theosophical  "  Secret  Doctrine  "  will  lead  the 
scientists  on  the  higher  path,  if  they  will  only  take  to  it. 

And  here,  before  closing,  it  may  be  advisable  to  suggest  that  a  very 
interesting  study,   at  present,  would  be  to  connect  the  chemical  proper- 

*  How  correot  H.  P,  B.  was  in  her  assertion,  has  been  shown,  not  only  by 
the  8trag<<ling  "  elements  "  discovered  from  time  to  time  since  the  days  in  which 
she  wrote  her  book,  bnt  also  by  the  more  startling  fact  that,  within  the  last  year 
onljf — acoording  to  Prof.  Crookes'  Presidential  Address  for  1898, — ^no  less  tban«up  new 
elements  have  been  discovered,  viz*,  Ej^pton,  Neon  and  Metargon  by  Prof.  Ramsay, 
the  fortunate  discoverer  of  Argon ;  Goronium  by  Prof.  Nasini ;  Foloninm  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Currie ;  and  Moninm  by  Prof.  Crookes  himself— with  still  others  in  view. 
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ties  of  metals,  and  especially  Mendeleefs  classification,   with  a  oom- 
parison: 

(A)  of  tbeir  higher  auras  and  anral  forms  and  colors : 

(B)  of  the  blow-pipe  forms  and  colors : 

(G)  of  the  lines  and  colors  of  the  spectrnm  of  every  metal,  these 
last  especially  being  intimately  connected  with  the  lower  anral  effluvia  : 

(D)  of  the  typical  crystalline  forms  and  colors  found  in  the  vari- 
ous salts  and  combinations  of  each  metal ;  and  it  would  be  particularly 
interesting  and  useful  to  verify  whether  the  specific,  individual  forms  of 
the  higher  mineral  auras,  which  are  clearly  only  a  reflection  of  their 
atomic  constitution,  do  not  constitute  the  basis — the  expression — of  the 
geometrical  law  governing  the  formation  of  the  crystals  thereof ;  or,  in 
other  words,  whethei*  these  forms  are  not  the  part  of  the  metals'  Etheric 
Douhles  on  which  the  crystals  start  their  growth  ?  (*)  This  would 
appear  all  the  more  plausible,  if  one  reflects  on  the  tenacity  of  crystal- 
line forms*  Take,  for  example,  a  piece  of  marble,  in  which  the  micro- 
scope reveals  the  existence  of  a  natural  triangular  crystallization ;  let 
then  this  marble  be  crushed  into  the  most  impalpable  powder :  each 
particle  of  this  powder  will  be  found,  under  the  magnifying  power,  to  still 
retain  the  imprint  of  the  original  triangular  model,  which,  therefore, 
must  depend  on  a  force  acting  on  what  are,  in  the  mineral,  its  higher 
principles. 

Some  curious,  and  perhaps  unexpected,  connections  will  most  pro* 
bably  be  found  between  all  these  manifestations,  showing  the  existence 
of  a  chemical  Geometry  yet  unsaspected,  except  by  Theosophy.  And  it 
cannot  seem  presumptuous  to  predict  that  such  a  study  would,  without 
doubt,  bring  us  on  the  threshold  of  new  fields,  through  the  discovery  of 
chemical  laws,  well  known  to  occult  wisdom,  but  hardly  surmised,  so 
far,  in  the  wildest  dream  of  our  materialistic  scientists. 

[A.  Marques,  D.  Sc,  P.  T.  g. 
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vn. 

The  Source  and  Foundcdion  of  the  Arte  and  Sciences* 

THE  series  of  papers  of  which  the  present  is  the  concluding  one,  was 
nndertaken  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  principles  and  axioms 
of  Theosophy  ;  the  chief  ends  aimed  at  being  ethical  and  practical. 
The  writer  lays  no  claim  to  the  high  position  of  a  teacher,  his  being  the 
humbler  task  of  taking  the  material  which  these  supply  and  showing 
its    value  and  bearing  on  the  inner  and   spiritual,  and  the   outer  and 

*  The  stadentB  who  are  interested  in  the  snbjeot,  more  especially  under  its 
geometrioal  aapect,  will  find  food  for  thought  in  the  remarkable  work  lately  publish- 
ed in  Madrid,  by  Don  Soria  y  Mata,  on  the  *'  Polyhedric  Origin  of  all  Things/'  » 
French  translation  of  which  has  already  been  made,  together  with  a  lengthy  aoconnt 
f^Yen  in  both  Sophia  of  Madrid,  and  The  Theosophical  Bevieto  of  London,  whUe  an 
Koglifih  translation  is  in  preparation. 
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physical  life,  smd  their  varied  activities.  He  conceives  that  there  is  a 
call  at  the  present  jnnctnre  of  the  movement,  for  this  branch  df  work. 
Many  will  give  some  attention  to  the  messages  of  the  Divine  Wisdom 
religion,  in  their  more  diluted  form,  in  their  bearing  on  the  objects  and 
the  ootward  aims  of  life,  and  also,  in  their  more  immediate  relation  to 
.the  needs  of  the  inner  life  and  soul,  who  for  various  reasons  are  not  pre- 
pared to  take  up  the  more  abstruse  and  occult  teachings  and  mystical 
studies  connected  therewith.  It  is  to  such  our  message  is  directed,  and 
it  is  their  edification  we  seek. 

The  first  three  of  these  articles  treat  of  the  aspects  of  the  spiritual 
life  in  relation  to  the  individual.    We  commenced  with  an  examination 
of  the  "basis  of  religious  faith  ;  **  and    we  next  passed  on   to  the  varied 
problems  of  the  inner  life,  giving  attention  to  the   tabulation  of    "  the 
religious  consciousness."     Having   laid  the  foundation,   we  then  dealt 
with    *'  the   pathway  of  the  soul "  from    darkness  into  light  ;  from 
nature's    **  bondage''  into  **  the  liberty  of  God's  son's  ;"   fr6m    **  hell" 
and  " purgatory  "  into  the  heavenly   "paradise."     Having  illustrated 
the  value  of  Theosophy  as  a  teacher  and  guide  to  the  individual  in  his 
inner  spiritual  life,   the  three  papers  following,  comprising  the  second 
series,  are  devoted  to  man's  outside  relationships.     We  first  deal  with 
an  ever-pressing  question — too  often  relegated,  to  the  background— the 
unpleasant  subject  of  "  social   vices,"  and  the  "  remedies"   which  our 
philosophy  offers,  and  which  if  applied  will  certainly  work  their  cure. 
We  next  pass  on  to  the  very    important  subject  of  '*  family  rela- 
tionships and  their  duties."     Another  extended  aspect  of  our  environ- 
ment is  taken  up  in  our  sixth  article,  which  commences  with  a  brief 
review  of  some  social  and  political  aspects  of  contemporary   evolution, 
from  which  we  proceed  to  lay  down  the  necessity  for,  and  endeavour  to 
establish  the  fact  of,  "  the  spiritual  foundation  of  politics   and  govern- 
ment."    This  concluding  paper  briefly  seeks  to  synthesize   those  pre- 
ceding, to  show  the  harmonious  character  of  the  '^  sciences"  and  "  arte," 
and  their  value  to  us  in  all  conditions  and  relationships,  in  every  phase 
of  internal  and  external,  of  spiritual  and  physical  life. 

The  divine  idea  underlying  the  arts  and  sciences,  the  philosophy  of 
science  and  art,  is  susceptible  of  very  wide  generalisation,  and  of  almost 
infinite  applidation*    We  sometimes  meet  with  the  phrase,  *  the  exact 
sciences,'  which  infers  that  there  are  those  which  cannot  be  so  defined.    Is 
not  this  a  mistake,  and  does  notihe  term  'science'  and  ite  adjective  'scien- 
tific' always  convey  to  the  mind  the  idea  of  exactitude  and  precision  P  We 
think  that  if  in  any  case  they  do  not,  they  certainly  should ;  it  is  the  scien- 
tist who  is  limited  and  inexact,  science  in  itself  being  of  mathematical  ex- 
actitude and  of  divine  perfection  ;  and,  consequently,  its  principles  are 
capable  of  universal  application*    And  the  arts  have  an  intimate  con* 
nection  and  correlation  with  science,  being  its  plastic  formulation  and 
its  beautiful  handmaidens,  ever  beckoning  onward  to  greater  and  h^her 
beauties  and  sublimities. 
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It  is  of  great  significance  that,  the  sciences,  and  a  scientific  treatment 
of  subjects  covering  so  wide  a  field  of  bnman  thought  and  action  have 
received  sach  an  immeose  impetas  daring  the  past  fifty  years ;  indica* 
ti?e,  we  believe,  of  the  time  being  at  hand  when  its  principles  will  be 
more  fnlly  catried  into  regions  of  the  human  consciousness  where 
the  emotional  element  has  its  field  of  action.  It  is  at  present  too  fre- 
qaently  the  case  that  the  emotional  side  of  onr  nature  is  governed  by 
irresponsible,  and  frequently  irrepressible  impulses,  which  blindly  lead 
into  courses  of  action  of  an  injurious  and  regrettable  nature.  Let 
science  be  regarded  as  the  Lato  of  Life,  on  every  plane  of  its  manifesta- 
tion, and  the  arte  as  interpreting,  illustrating  and  embelliRhing  the 
Harmonie$  of  Li/st  and  a  forward  step  will  be  gained,  and  an  impetus 
given  to  the  development  of  the  spiritual  side  of  life  and  nature,  of 
incalculable  value  to  mankind. 

It  is  probable  that  many,  meeting  the  statement  which  we  have 
ventured  to  place  at  the  head  of  the  present  paper,  that  Theosophy 
taken  in  its  widest  interpretation,  is  the  veritable  source  of  the 
universal  '  science '  of  life  developing  through  the  intellectual 
faculty ;  and  that  *  the  arts  '  as  giving  play  to,  and  realising  the 
upward  tide  of  the  SBsthetic,  the  emotional  and  the  spiritual 
side  of  onr  nature,  also  have  their  foundation  in  the  divine  as- 
pect of  the  religious  element  which  is  summed  up  in  the  compre- 
hensive phrase  *  Theosophy  ' ;  would  consider  it  an  unwarrantable 
assumption.  That  music  and  painting,  that  geology  and  biology,  archi'- 
tecture,  astronomy,  Sdq.,  should  have  any  special  relation  to  the  sy<stem 
of  religious  speculation  known  as  Theosophy,  may  even  be  considered 
by  many  as  grotesque  and  absurd.  But  we  venture  a  statement  of  a 
still  more  pretentious  character — that  Theosophy  furnishes  the  key  note 
to  a  true  knowledge  of  each  and  all  of  them :  that  it  is  the  kernel,  that 
it  supplies  the  life  and  root  from  whence  they  all  spring.  As  the 
mighty  oak  of  the  forest  which  has  outlived  the  storms  of  a  thousand 
winters  has  sprung  from  a  single  acorn,  so  also,  each  and  all  of  the  arts 
and  sciences  are  related  to,  and  derive  their  reality  and  potentiality 
from,  the  Divine  Wisdom  and  the  Infinite  Life  which  is  postulated  by 
Theosophy. 

Let  us  firsts  trace  in  a  general  way  the  relation  of  Theosophy  to. 
the  sciences,  and  secondly^  to  the  fine  arts  of  music,  painting,  aohiteo- 
turOi  wO. 

We  will  for  a  moment  turn  our  enquiry  in  another  direction  :  We 
would  draw  attention  to  the  current  ideas  as  to  the  origin  of  those  facts  in 
nature  we  classify  as  astronomical,  geological  and  biological.  As  is  so  well 
known,  the  ordinary  idea  in  the  minds  of  many  is  that  they  are  the  work, 
the  product  of  a  Creator  who  is  a  personal  God,  who  has  a  life  and  being 
and  wbd  is  the  fountain  of  spiritual  energies  which  are  distinct  and 
separate  from  His  works.  In  common  with  the  ordinary  scientist  we 
join  issue  with  the  clear  cut  dual  aspect  of  manifestation  as  indicated 
above,    tt  is  from  this  limited  conception  of  God  and  l^ature ;  this 
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antithetic  and  daalistic  presentation,  that  spring  those  conclnsions 
which  lead  to  the  drawing  of  a  line  of  severance  between  the  secular 
and  the  religions,  between  what  is  termed  the  spiritual  and  the  natural, 
between  the  things  seen  and  known  to  the  physical  senses,  and  the 
unseen.  There  is  no  such  duality,  all  the  parts  have  one  root,  all 
arise  from  and  are  related  to  a  spiritual  source.  The  scientist,  who  is 
a  scientist  only,  as  the  appellation  has  unfortunately  been  understood, 
has  for  the  most  part  looked  on  nature's  productions  as  the  manifesta- 
tion of  what  he  postulates  as  force,  an  unknown  and  unknowable 
factor.  The  position  of  the  latter  is  certainly  the  most  tenable ;  but  it 
has  the  disadvantage  of  leaving  us  in  doubt  and  perplexity  on  what  is 
to  us,  the  most  important  of  all  problems,  that  i  oar  own  origin  and 
destiny. 

And  it  is  just  here  that  Theosophy  steps   *n,  and  in  its  deeper 
teachings  gives  us  to  see,  lifts  for  us  the  veil   which   hides  from   us  the 
secret  of  life  and  being.     It  tells  us  that  life  and  its  varied  manifesta- 
tions are  a  Unity;  that  astronomy  with   its  unsounded  and  unknowable 
immensities  ;  that  geology  with  its  untold  ages  of  rock-formation  ;   that 
biology  with  its  infinite  ramifications  of  development  in  plant  life,  in- 
sect life,  animal   varieties,  and  instinct,  are  but  the  hiogra'phy  of  man ; 
are  the  story  of  his  origin,  the  record  of  his  thoughts    and  doings, — ^had 
he  not  been,  neither  had   these— all  being  of  him  and  finding    their 
crown  of  being  in  him.  That  the  sum  total  of  his  potentialities  is  inscrib- 
ed in  the  star-bespangled  skies  ;  that   those  mighty  orbs  which  fill  the 
unfathoraed  depths  of  space  are   all    related  to  him  in   the  bonds  of  an 
undying  life.     That  all  the  records  of  the  rocks   throughout    all  their 
series,  from  the  primordial  to  the  latest   stratas,  are  an  historic   record 
of  his  life  and  activities.     That  the    marvels   and   variety  in  develop- 
ment of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  tabulate  the  various  stages  of  his  organic 
growth  in  all  the  earlier  ages  and  stages  of   his  physical    development. 
And  again,  that  the  animal   kingdoms   in  their  immense    varieties,  in 
their  turn  tabulate  the  various  stages  through  which  the    potentiab'ties 
of  his  physical  and  sensuous   nature  were   still   further  developed  and 
matured.     In  a  word,  Theosophy  postulates  that  all  that  is,   above, 
around  and  below  in  infinite  tfpoce  and  time — the   aU-containers — all  the 
galaxies  in  the  heaven  of  heavens,   all  the  suns  and  the  solar  systems, 
all  the  *  heavens'  and  all  the  'hells,'  are  related  to,  yea,  are  summed 
up  in  the  puny  creature  man.    Man,  who  now  crawls  the  earth  for  a 
brief  period  in  this  confined,  limited,  decrepit,  miserable  and  diseased 
tenement — ^the  physical  body. 

And  by  the  way,  are  we  not  all  at  times  painfully  conscions 
of  the  limitations  of  our  present  mortal,  physical  life ;  of  its  con- 
tinuous and  extreme  dependence  on  outside  help  and  support.  With 
us  Westerns  it  requires  to  be  liberally  supplied  with  fuel  two  or  three 
times  within  each  twenty-four  hours  ;  and  also  in  the  same  brief  period 
it  needs  six  or  seven  hours  abstention  from  all  activity,  of  complete 
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oblivion  in  nnoonseions  sleep.  Then,  farther,  we  must  be  oonstAnily 
immersed  in  a  solation  of  gases  composed  of  a  cerkun  proportion  of 
Nitrogen,  Oxygen  and  Carbonic  Acid,  or  we  will  entirely  collapse  in  a 
few  minntes.  The  very  idea  of  the  possibility  of  deliverance,  of  freedom 
from  these  conditions  should  be  welcome  to  us.  The  body  is  indeed  a 
prison  house,  a  corrnpt  and  decaying  tenement  needing  constant  atten- 
tion,  watchfulness  and  care,  to  keep  it  habitable — as  one  sometimes 
thinks,  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  utility.  Bat  we  must  return  from 
this  digression,  to  our  more  immediate  subject. 

What,  we  ask,  and  whence  are  the  sciences  which  the  most  diligent 
and  painstaking  students  of  their  several  branches  know  so  little  about, 
as  they  so  keenly  feel,  and  humiliatingly  confess  ?  We  answer,  They 
are  ourselves,  and  our  records,  come  out  of  the  eternity  of  the  past,  tra- 
velling into  the  eternal  future:  Man,  his  biography  written  large. 
Well  may  we  exclaim  with  the  ancient  injunction, —  *  Man  know  thyself.' 
Just  as  the  sciences  in  all  their  correlations  give  us  the  facts  and  history 
of  man  physical,  so  also  do  the  fine  arts  supply  us  with  the 
key  to  a  knowledge  of  the  spiritual  aspects  and  potentialities  of 
our  wonderfully  complex  nature.  There  is  a  sense  in  which  man 
is  material  in  all  the  essences  of  his  nature ;  and  in  another 
view  there  is  also  a  sense  in  which  all  the  parts  of  his  complex 
being,  the  ethereal,  the  subtle  and  the  more  gross,  are  spiritual, 
and  have  a  spiritual  origin  and  destiny.  Just  as  mathematics, 
the  science  of  numbers,  and  geometry,  the  science  of  form,  synthe- 
size the  arts  and  sciences,  belonging  equally  to  each ;  so  also  what  we 
name  material  and  spiritual  parts  and  qualities  are  synthesized  in  man's 
nature.  How  profound  are  the  ideas  embodied  in  mathematics  and 
geometry ;  in  one  aspect  we  may  look  on  them  as  the  formulas  through 
which  the  thoughts  of  Deity  reach  objectivity,  and  are  realized  in  the 
wonderful  creations  of  form,  order,  variety,  beauty,  each  and  all  finding 
their  expression  by  them,  in  an  infinite  variety  of  combinations  of  num- 
ber, form  and  colour. 

And  as  the  perfectly  developed  human  form  is  the  highest  physical 
expression  which  we  know  of  the  divine  science  summed  up  and  express- 
ed in  geometricnl  numbers  ;  so  also  is  it  through  the  same  formula  that 
the  various  *  arts'  which  are  so  intimately  related  to  our  spiritual  nature, 
find  their  realisation  and  expression.  Why  does  music  so  affect  us,  touch, 
ing  the  deepest  chords  of  our  nature  ?  Why  are  our  souls  so  stirred  by 
by  its  symphonies, — is  it  not  because  both  have  the  same  origin  ?  Why 
does  poetry,  true  poetry,  with  a  soul  in  it,  seem  to  whisper  to  us  un- 
uttered  and  unutterable  though  ;  thoughts  far  deeper  and  more  pro- 
found than  the  words  and  cadences  in  which  they  are  clothed  ?  I  venture 
to  assert,  it  is  because  our  souls  are,  in  their  inner  essence,  a  universal 
poetry  set  to  a  perfect  melody. 

What  a  charm  there  is,  what  a  beautiful  blending  of  nature,  love, 
poetry,  music  and  spiritual  science,  in  ^tho  following  lines  from  *  The 
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Merchant  of  Venice.'    They  oonouielj  sum  np  the  idea  of  harmomoQa 
unity  which  I  wish  to  convey. 

**  How  sweet  the  moonlight  sleeps  upon  this  bank. 
Here  will  we  sit  and  let  the  Bounds  of  music 
Creep  in  our  ears;  soft  stillness  and  the  night 
Become  the  touches  of  sweet  harmony. 
Sit,  Jessica.    Look  how  the  floor  of  heaven 
Is  thick  inlaid  with  patines  of  bright  gold. 
There's  not  the  smallest  orb  which  thoa  behold'st 
Bnt  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings, 
Still  quiring  to  the  young-eyed  chenibins— 
Such  harmony  is  in  immortol  souls ; 
Bat  while  this  muddy  Testure  of  decay 
Doth  grossly  shut  it  in,  we  cannot  hear  it." 

And  do  we  not  also  see,  through  the  medium  of  the .  outward  eye, 
the  unseen  and  the  spiritual  in  the  varied  and  diverse  harmonica  of 
colour  and  form  in  the  divine  art  of  the  painter ;  and  we  instinctively  feel 
that  it  is  not  merely  the  coloars  whose  blending  gives  restful  pleasure  to 
the  eye,  or  the  graceful  form  which  suggests  the  pure,  the  beautiful  and 
perfect  in  nature,  which  give  us  the  highest  interest  in  hia  creation ; 
but  the  diviner  beauties  of  the  pure  life  and  the  spiritual  soul,  which 
are  seen  tiirough  them  by  our  inner  eye.  And  we  might  follow  out  the 
same  line  of  ideas  in  regard  to  the  prod  actions  of  the  sculptor  and  the 
architect.  What  a  divine  sermon  in  stone  is  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  and 
many  another  temple  in  the  Western  and  Eastern  worlds  of  ancient 
and  modern  times  ! 

We  may  be  asked,  how  are  these  ideas  related  to  Theosophy  P  We 
can  only  suggest,  on  the  same  general  lines  which  we  have  already 
pointed  out,  that  all  the  higher  arts  have  their  basis  in  the  essences  of 
which  our  true,  our  divine  selves  are  composed,  and  that  there  is  a 
living  relation  between  them  and  our  inner  life  and  soul.  And  we  may 
remark  that  their  harmonious  blending  is  a  heaven  of  sweetness,  of  rest, 
of  peace  and  joy ;  a  perennial  source  of  the  purest  pleasure ;  and  their 
disharmonies  create  a  hell  of  passion,  of  discord  and  unrest,  ending 
in  pain,  disintegration  and  death. 

We  hope  that  the  brief  consideration  of  tlie  relationship  of  the 
sciences  and  arts  to  religion  and  the  spiritual  worlds  will  lead  to  the 
strengthening  of  our  estimation  of  them  as  expressions  of  the  divine  in 
nature.  It  is  a  self  evident  fact  apparent  to  all,  that  all  traly 
great  philosophers,  poets,  musicians,  painters,  scientists,  sculptors, 
arcbitoctd,  (&c.,  liave  had  glimpses  and  obtained  views  of  the  inner  unity 
and  harmony  of  the  physical  and  spiritual  worlds;  of  the  Deity  andtLe 
deepest  aspirations  of  the  soul,  whereby  they  have  been  able,  measure- 
ably,  to  realise  the  ideal  in  their  productions. 

W.  A.  Mayers. 
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THE  BATH  KOL. 

ORD  BEACONSFIKLD  in  his  romance  of  "  Abroy  "  represents  the 
youthf  al  hero  of  that  tale,  the  Prince  of  the  Captivity,  as  awaking  in 
the  cave  of  Jabaster  the  Cabalist,  from  a  radiant  prophetic  vision  fore- 
shadowing his  fntare  glory  and  splendour.  *'  1  found  myself  upsitting  on 
my  couch.  The  pageantry  had  vanished.  Nought  was  seen  but  the  bright 
moonlight  and  the  gloomy  cave.  And  as  I  sighed  to  think  I  e'er  had 
awakened,  and  mused  upon  the  strangeness  of  my  vision,  a  still  small 
voice  descended  from  above  and  called,  '  Abroy !  '  I  started  but  I 
answered  not.  Met  bought  it  was  my  fancy.  Again  my  name  was 
called,  and  now  I  murmured,  '  Lord,  I  am  here,  what  would'st  thou  P ' 
Nought  responded,  and  soon  great  dread  came  over  me,  and  I  rushed 
out  and  called  to  thee,  my  master.'' 

*'  It  was  the  *  Daughter  of  the  Voice '  that  spoke,"  (said  Jabaster). 
"  Since  the  captivity,  'tis  the  only  mode  by  which  the  saints  are  sum- 
moned. " 

What  was  this  ^*  Daughter  of  the  Voice  ?  "  It  is  thus  described  by 
the  erudite  Hebraist,  Lightfoot.  '*Both  the  Talmudick  and  the  latter 
Rabbins  make  frequent  mention  of  Bath  Kol,  or  Filia  VociSy  or  an  echo- 
ing voice  which  served  under  the  second  temple  for  their  utmost  refuge 
of  revelation.  For  when  Urim  and  Thummim,  the  oracle,  was  ceasedi 
and  prophecy  was  decayed  and  gone,  they  had,  as  they  say,  certain 
strange  and  extraordinary  voices  upon  certain  extraordinary  occasionsi 
which  were  their  warnings  and  advertisements  in  some  special  matters. 
Infinite  instances  of  this  might  be  adduced,  if  they  might  be  believed. 
Now  here  it  may  be  questioned  why  they  call  it  Bath  Kol,  the  Daughter 
of  a  Voice,  and  not  a  voice  itself  ?  If  the  strictness  of  the  Hebrew  word 
Baik  be  to  be  stood  upon,  which  always  it  is  not,  it  may  be  answered 
that  it  is  called  the  Daughter  of  a  Voice  in  relation  to  the  oracles  of 
Urim  and  Thummim.  For  whereas  that  was  a  voice  gfiven  from,  off  the 
merqy-seat  within  the  veil,  and  this  npon  the  decay  of  that  oracle, 
came  as  it  were  in  its  place,  it  might  not  unfitly  or  improperly  be  called  a 
daughter  or  successor  of  that  voice."  Elsewhere  he  says.  "  It  was  used 
for  a  testimony  from  heaven,  but  was  indeed  performed  by  magic  art." 
In  other  words,  we  are  to  understand  that  when  in  consequence  of  their 
repeated  backslidings  and  desertions  of  His  worship  for  that  of  other 
gods,  the  tribal  and  tutelary  intelligence  *  or  deity  of  the  Jewish  race 
had  withdrawn  His  presence  from  the  sanctnary  of  their  temple,  the 
priests  employed  as  a  snbstitute  for  the  oracle  thus  lost,  a  form  of 
divination.  What  this  form  of  divination  was,  Lightfoot  does  not 
specify,  merely  alleging  that  it  v?as  the  result  of  magic  art.  Probably 
his  allusion  is  to  the  Teraph,  a  species  of   necromantic    divination  do* 

*    In  H.  P.B.'s  opinion  the  planetary  regent  of  Satars. 
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rived  m  all  likelihood  from  the  occult  lore  of  Phoenicia  or  old  ChaldsBa 
Ral'bl  Eleazjir  and  other  *  authoritios  de?cribe  this  as  being  performed 
with  the  head  of  a  still-born  child  which  was  placed  on  a  golden  plate 
eiigravea  with  mystical  diaprrams  and  charms.  Into  this,  witli  certiiii 
incantsitions  and  ceremotiies,  an  elemental  spirit  was  invoked,  and 
a'»swprs  were  received  fronj  the  head  toqnestions  put.  It.  was  evidently 
a  sample  of  this  foi'm  of  divination  which  H.  P.  B.  says  in  "  Isis"  was 
gone  through  on  one  occasion  to  satisfy  the  cariosity  of  Catherine  de 
Medici ;  the  chief  operator  in  that  instaTice — although  his  name  is  not 
mentioned — being  in  all  probability  one  Cosmo  di  Rnggieri,  Abbfi  of  St. 
Matre  in  Brittany,  a  learned  cabbalist  of  sinister  character  who  was 
constantly  employed  in  doing  odd  jobs  of  diablerie  for  his  ambitions  and 
unscrupulous  patroness.  But  the  replies  received  from  such  sonrces 
were  of  ten  ambiguous,  mischievous  and  unreliable,  and  those  who  listen- 
ed to  these  orncles  must,  frequently  have  learnt  by  painful  experience,  the 
truth  of  Banquets  opinion  regarding  the  vaticinations  of  the  weird 
hags  on  the  blasted  heath  of  Forres  :— 

*•*  Then  be  these  juggling  fiends  no  more  believed 

That  palter  with  us  in  a  double  sense ; 
That  keep  the  word  of  promise  to  the  ear, 

And  break  it  to  the  hope," 

Later  on,  the  term  Bath   Kol  began  to  be  applied  to  another  mode 
of  ascertaining  the   future,  as   will  be  seen  from   the  following  passage 
from   De   Quincey  :    "  About  the   time  of  Pericles — that  is   about  one 
hundred  years  before   the   time   of  Alexander  the  Great — the  light  of 
prophecy  was  quenched  in  Malachi  or  Haggai,    and  the  oracular  jewels 
in   the    breastplate   became   simultaneously  dim."     Henceforwards  the 
mother-voice  was  heard  no  longer:  hut  to  this   succeeded   an  imperfect 
or  daughter- voice  (Bath-Kol),  which  lay  in  the  first  words   happening  to 
arrest  the  attention  at  a  moment  of  perplexity.     An   illnstration,  which 
has  been  often  quoted  from  the   Talmu<i,  is  to  the   following   effect:— 
*•  Rabbi  Jochnnnan,  and  Rabbi  Simeon  Ben  Lachish  were   anxious  about 
a  friend,   Rabbi  Samuel,    six  hundred    miles  distant    on  the  Euphrates. 
Whilst   talking   earnestly  together  on   this   subject  in    Palestine,   they 
passoH  a  school  ;  they  paused  to  listen  :  it  was  a  child  realing  the  first 
book  of  Samuel;  and  the  words    which  they  caught  wire  these : — ^and 
Samuel  difld/     These  words  they  receive  1  hnmV)ly   and  sorrowfully  as  a 
Bath'Kol:  and  the  next  horseman    from  the  E  ist  brouglit  word  accc»rd- 
injrly    that    R;ii)b'    Samuel   had    been  gnHior'»d  to    hi^  fathers  at   sonie 
station    on    the    Eup^^•.^^e3."     Acuii»us    in-^^moH   of  the  utilization   of 
this  val•i^'ty  of  Bath  Kol  by  a  Cii'istisin    is  triven   in  the  life  of  an  emi* 
nent   Dissenting  minister,  Dr.    Pljil»p   Doddi-i-lge.     Being,   whilst  still 
a  young  m:in,  stnmgly  itr'portuned  by  a  friendly  and  admiring  congreea- 
tion,  to  take  up  an    appointment    am  >ngst'  them    as   their    pastor,    he 
found  himself  in  a  state  of  much    perploxiry    and  doubt  as  to  the  act'on 
he  should  take.     At  this  crisis    he  resorted   to  fervent  prayer,  alleging 

*  Godwyn's   "  Moses  and  Aaron.*'     Davies  '  History  of  magic.*' 
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in  his  supplication,  as  his  principal  reason  for  rejecting  the  offer,  tbat  it 
-was  far  beyond  his  powers,  and  mainly  because  he  was  too  young, 
and  had  no  assistant.  "  As  soon  as  ever  this  address  (prayer)  was 
euded,"  says  he,  **  1  passed  through  a  room  o£  the  house  in  which  I 
lodged,  where  a  child  was  i-eading  to  his  mother,  and  the  only  words  I 
heard  distinctly  were  these, — *  and  as  thy  days,  so  shall  thy  strength  he.*  " 
This  scriptural  line  heard  at  such  a  "  psychological  moment,"  seemed 
to  him  to  be  peculiarly  appropriate  to  the  circumstances  in  whi^-h  he 
stood.  Taking  it  as  a  Bath  Kol,  be  reconsidered  his  objections ;  mean- 
while the  difficulties  which  had  appeared  to  lie  in  his  path  were  remov- 
ed ;  he  accepted  the  proffered  appointment,  and  remained  in  it  for  the 
next  thirfy-one  years  or  almost  the  rest  of  his  life.  This  form  of  Bath 
Kol  is  still  in  occasional  use  amongst  the  Sephardim  or  Eastern  Jews 
as  well  as  those  of  Russia  and  Poland.  With  the  Mahomedans  it  is 
practised  in  a  modified  form,  the  Koran  being  opened  at  random  after 
prayer  and  sometimes  a  day  spent  in  fasting,  when  the  first  words  that 
catch  the  eye  are  regarded  as  a,  divine  oracle  or  injunction. 

Defoe,  who,  with  all  his  practical  shrewdness,  had  a  strong  vein  of 
mysticism  running  through  his  character,  narrates  the  following  case 
which  would  probably  be  regarded  by  Talmud ists  as  a  manifestation  of 
the  Bath  Kol.  The  circumstances  are  given  in  his  usual  matter  of  fact 
style  as  happening  to  another,  but  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  they 
were  one  of  the  many  strange  events  of  his  own  chequered  and  restless 
career. 

"  I  know  a  man  who  made  it  his  rule   always  to  obey   these  silent 
hints,  and  he  has  often  declared   to  me  that  when  he  obeyed   them,  he 
never  miscarried  ;  and   if   he  neglected  them,  or  went  on   contrary   to 
them,    ho  never  succeeded ;  and  gave  a   particular   case   of   his   own, 
among  a  great   many  others),  wherein  ho  was  thus  directed,  ^iisfortune 
had  once  befallen   him,  wherein   he   was   under  the  displeasure   of  the 
Government  and  was  prosecuted  for  a  misdemeanour,    and   brought  to 
a  trial  at  the  King's  Bench  Court,  where  a  verdict  was  brought  against 
him,  and  he  was   cast ;    and  times  running  very    hard  at   that    time 
against  the  party  he  belonged  to,  he  was  afraid  to  stand  the  hazard  of  a 
sentence,  and  absconded,  taking  care  to  make  due  provision  for   his  bitil, 
aud  to  pay  them  whatever  they  might  suffer.     In  this  circumstance  he 
was  in  great  distress,  and  no  way  was  presented  unto  him  but  to  fly  out  of 
the  kingdom,  which  being  to  leave  his  family,  children  and  employment, 
was  very  bitter  to  him   and  he  know   not  what   to  do  ;  all   his   friends 
advising  biro  not  to  put  himself  into  the  hands  of  the  law,  which  though 
the  offence  was  not  capital,  yet  in  his  circnmstances,  seemed  to  threaten 
his  utter  ruin.     In  this  extremity,   he  felt,  one  morning  (just  as  he  had 
awaked  and  the  thoughts  of  his  misfortune  began   to  return  upon  him), 
I  say  he  felt  a  strong  impulse  darting  into  his  mind  thus  :   Write  a  letter 
to  them.    It  spoke  so  distinctly  to  him  and  as  it  were,  forcibly,  that  as  he 
has  often  said  since,  he  can  scarce  persuade  himself  not   to   believe  but 
that  lio  heard  it ;  bat  he  grants  that  he  did  not  really  hear  it^  too. 
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"  However,  it  repented  the  words  daily  and  hourly  to  him,  till  at 
length,  walking  about  in  his  chamber  where  he  was  hidden,  yeryp^^nsiye 
and  sad,  it  jogged  him  again,  and  when  he  answered  aloud  to  it,  as  if  it 
had  been  a  voice, — Whom  shall  I  tcrite  to?  it  retomed  immediately. 
Write  to  the  Judge,  This  pursned  him  again  for  several  days,  till  at 
length  he  took  his  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and  sat  down  to  write,  but  knew 
not  one  word  of  what  he  should  say ;  but  he  wanted  not  words. 
They  were  immediately  impressed  on  his  mind,  and  flowed  from  his 
pen  in  a  manner  that  even  charmed  , himself  and  filled  him  with 
expectations  of  success* 

**  This  letter  was  so  strenuoDS  in  argument,  so  pathetic  in  its  elo- 
quence, and  80  moving  and  persuasive,  that  as  soon  as  the  Judge  read 
it,  he  sent  him  word  he  should  be  easy,  for  he  would  endeavour  to  make 
that  matter  light  to  him,  and  in  a  word,  [sic]  never  left  (ill  he  obtained 
to  stop  prosecution,  and  restore  him  to  his  liberty  and  his  family/' 

I  shall  conclude   this   article  with   the  relation  of   an  occurrence, 
quite  as    remarkable  as  any  already  recorded,   which  happened  some 
years  ago  to  an  intimate  friend,  a  man  unsectarian  in  bis  religious  viewsi 
but  naturally  of  a  devout  and  philosophic  turn  of  mind,  and  addicted  from 
his  youth  to  the  study  of  psychology  and  occultism.     X,  for  so  I  shall 
call  him,   was  at  the  time  of  the  incident   holding  an  appointment  of 
trust  in  one  of  the  departments  of  a  certain  principality,  and  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  have  as   his  superior  a  man  of  arrogant,   overbearing  and 
malignant  disposition  whose  mind  had   been  poisoned   against  him,  and 
whose  good  will  and  approbation  be  strove  in  vain  to  secure,  do  what  he 
would.   Of  late,  indeed,  his  prospects  had  become  particularly  gloomy, 
for  he  said  that  the  hatred  of  his   superior   had  reached  such   a  pitch 
that  he  was  endeavouring  on  every  opportunity  to  exasperate  him  so  as 
to  force  him«  as  it  were,  into  some  act  which  could  be  officially  constru- 
ed into  insubordination   or  insult.     That    once   done,  there  would  be 
nothing  left  for  X  but  to  either  tender  a  grovelling  apology  or  resign 
his  appointment — the  latter  alternative  in  his  circumstances   meaning 
little  else  but  ruin.     One  night  before  retiring  to  rest,  after  a  day  of 
exceptional  irritation  and  annoyance,  sad  and  hopeless,  he  poured  out  his 
grievances  in  heartfelt  and   earnest  prayer ;  then  rising,    threw  himself 
on  his  conch  anfl  slept  the  sleep  of  the  weary.     Day  was  nigh  breaking, 
when  he  awoke  with  a  start,  with — to  use  his   own  expression — '* these 
words  ringing  in  my    ears :  Repeat — (a  certaiii  chapter  in  the  Hebrew 
scriptures)."     Immediately  he  aro-^e,  and  following  the  admonition  thus 
strangely  given,  repeated  the  passage  mentioned   seven  times  and  then 
proceeded  as  usual  to  the  scene  of  his  daily  labours.  What  followed  great- 
ly surprised  him.     On  arriving  at  the  office,  his  sullen  superior  who  had 
hitherto  seldom  opened  his  mouth  but  to  snarl  or   find  faulti  sent  for 
him  enquired  in  the  most  sympathetic  manner   into  his  affairs,  assured 
him  of  his  friendly  assistance  and  never  again  gave  him   the  slightest 
cause  for  complaint.     The  incident,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  left  an 
impression  on  X  which  was  never  effaced.    But  what  is  the  explana- 
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tion  ?  Some  TheosopLists  will  say  that  the  voice  heard  by  the  sleoppr 
was  that  of  his  own  spirit,  his  higher  self  or  Adonai ;  wliile  others  muy 
ascribe  it  to  some  godlike  and  benevolent  Virmanakaya  or  Badd'ia  ^>ho, 
having  won  his  way  to  Nirvana,  foregoes  his  right,  and  prefers,  like  the 
Mahomedan  saints  Kbizr  and  Elia^  of  pre-lslamitic  times,  to  remain 
within  the  circuit  of  the  '*  smoke  and  stir  of  this  dim  spot  which  men 
call  earth,"  and  help  sn£fering  human  if  y.  Whatever  it  be,  this  at  least 
seems  almost  certain,  that  in  sleep  the  soni,  untrammelled  by  the 
conditions  of  its  diarnal  existence,  is  in  a  serene  and  tranqnil  state,  and 
open  to  all  the  influences  of  a  higher  plane.  In  that  s'^ate,  the  various 
senses  are  probably  not,  as  in  the  physical  body,  differently  localised, 
bnt  are,  so  to  speak,  resolved  into  one  soul-sense.  What  says  Henry 
More,  the  Platonist,  in  his  poem,  "  Psychozoia  "  ? 

"  Like  to  a  light  fast  locked  in  lanthorn  dark, 
Whereby  by  night  our  wary  steps  we  guide 
In  shabby  streets^  and  dirty  channels  mark, 
Some  weaker  rays  through  the  black  top  do  glide, 
And  flasher  streams  perhaps  from  horny  side. 
Bat  when  we've  passed  the  peril  of  the  way, 
Arrived  at  home,  and  laid  that  case  aside, 
The  naked  light  how  clearly  doth  it  ray, 

And  spread  its  joyful  beams  as  bright  as  Summer's  day. 

"  Even  so  the  soul,  in  this  contracted  state, 
Confined  to  these  straight  instruments  of  sense, 
More  dull  and  narrowly  doth  operate ; 
At  this  hole  hears,  the  sight  mast  ray  from  thence, 
Here  tastes,  there  smells  ;  but  when  she's  gone  from  hence 
Like  naked  lamp  she  is  one  shining  sphere, 
And  roundabout  has  perfect  cognoscence. 
Whatever  in  her  horizon  doth  appear : 

She  is  one  orb  of  sense,  all  eye,  all  airy  ear." 

P.  J.  G. 


EVIDENCES  OF  SUPERSENSUOUS  CONSCIOUSNESS. 

(Concluded  fratn  page  490.) 

IF  sense-consciousness  is  objective,  and  mind-consciousness  subjective, 
soul -consciousness  (as  it  may  be  called)  is  transcendent.  There  is 
a  God-consciousness  too,  above  Soul-consciousness,  to  the  Visisht&d  vaitin, 
which  is  Divine.  Saint  Par&nknsa,  alias  Nammalvar,  exclaimed  * 
when  he  was  in  Divine  Consciousness,  that  nothing  existed  save 
God,  God  was  all,  the  Infinite  in  the  infinity  of  things.  In  this  state, 
the  intellect  when  face  to  face  with  the  flame  of  divine  emotion  all  aglow 
in  the  heart,  retires  abashed  of  its  puny  attempts  by  itself  to  sound  the 
depth  and  spaa  the  width  of  the  Infinite.  The  impulse  from  the  heart 
is  so  irresistible  that  reason  cowers  and  beats  a  retreat.  Before  the 
dashing  flood  of  divine   love   welling    up  from  unknown  sources,  the 

•  Vide  Bhagavad  VUhayam,  Vol.  V.  (V-vi-i)  5  **  Kadal  jnUam,  Aa" 
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futile  attempts  of  the  rational  facaltj  to  stem  it  are  of  no  avail.  When 
the  ravisbinof  eilects  of  tbt^  potious  taken  of  the  Divine  bliss  have  iiiade 
one  clizxy,  all  argumenb  to  the  contrary  falls  through.  The  soul — the 
while  before,  benighted — warms  up  under  the  influence  of  a  light  from 
heaven.  A  toit;h  is  lit  in  the  dark.  The  soul  is  borne  aloft  on  the 
pinions  of  ecs  ass  ^^^-^  wliere  there  is  perfect  iilamination,  halcyon 
bliss,  bather!  in  ^lory,  anointed  with  grace,  with  a  feeling  of  '  more,  more' 
combined  with  *  enough,  enough.'  So  they  tell  us—those  who  have 
experienced. 

Thus  did  Saint  Nammalvar,  aZio^  Paranknsa,  exclaim  in  his  illami- 
nated  moments : — 

**  It  is  1  tliat  created  the  sea-girt  earth  ; 
It  is  I  that  am  the  sea-tsirt  earth  ; 
It  is  I  that  reclaimed  the  sea-girt  earth  ; 
It  is  I  that  rescued  the  sea-girt  enrth  ; 
It  is  I  that  devoured  the  sea-girt  earth  ; 
It  is  the  Lord  of  the  sea-girt  earth  possessing  me  ; 
How,  to  ye,  men  r-n  sea-girt  earth  !  can  I  explain 
The  marvellous  experiences  of  my  daughter  "  ?  * 

All  spiritual  truths  are  d  priori,  and  specifically  appertain  to  the 
spiritual  conciousaess  in  man. 

Spirit  is  connascent  with  body,  and  evolution,  organic  and  psy- 
chic, is  two-fold  and  co-extensive. 

Spirit  begets  form,  and  is  the  substance  to  which  attaches  all  ad- 
jectival, formal  and  therefore  evanescent  existence. 

Meditation  is  the  means  by  which  to  accelerate  psychic  evolution  so 
that  the  spirit  is  realised  in  its  completeness,  between  which  and  its  state 
of  inchoatenesa — or  the  '  mental  latency  '  of  the  latter-day  philosophers, 
like  Sir  William  Hamilton — it  takes  sBons  to  pass. 

So  say  the  scientists,  the  philosophers,  the  Upanishads,  and  Theo- 
sophy. 

So  do  all  the  Divines  say.  To  quote  from  Alexander  Campbell 
Fraser  t  • — 

*'  The  Idealism  of  Plato,  where  things  of  sense  dimly  symbolise  the 
rational  realitj  towards  which  the  individual  man  may  gradually  ap- 
proximate, as  he  rises  from  contingent  sense  appearance,  and  fluctuating 
opinions,  and  enters  into  the  underlying  intellectual  necessities  of  Divine 
Thought,  in  which  alone  is  true  reality.  That  the  thought  which  trans- 
cends the  privafe  consciousness,  and  which  can  be  entered  into  onlj 
through  mystical  ecsfasy,  contains  the  secret  of  being,  or  of  the  universe, 
was  the  supreme  lesson  of  Plotinns  in   later  and  more   transcendental 

*  The  ecstatio  esperienoes  of  St.  Thereaa  and  others  have  been  recorded  in 
Part  I.,  and  those  of  R-.imakrishna  Paramo  ham sa,  and  others  in  Part  II.,  of  my  Lec- 
tures on  Inspiration.  &o.  The  rapturous  divine  ecstasy  of  Srt  Krishna  Chaitanya 
may  be  read*  as  elaborat<2ly  recorded  in  '*  Lord  Gauranga,"  by  Siiiah  Kaniar  Ghose. 

t  "  Philosophy  of  Theism,"  Second  Series,  pp.  106-107, 
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platonism.     Recognifcion  of  absolnte  or  ontolo«ficaI  necessity  for  the  rea 
existence  of  divine  or  perfect  Being,  as  involved  in  the  very  idea  of  per- 
fection, pervades  the    oelebrated  theistic  dialectics  of  St.  Angastine,  St. 
Ansel m,  and  Descartes." 

If,  however,  the  possession  of  an  ecsf atic  faculty,  as  some  roay  deem, 
is  only  admitted  by  divines  and  mystics,  we  are  prepared  to  point  out 
that  pure  philof^opiiers  and  metaphysicians  are  not  wanting  both  in  the 
West  and  the  East,  to  contribute  their  testimony  to  the  existence  of  sncli 
a  faculty,  thoue^h  dormant  in  the  many.  Two  illustrious  men,  of  Ger- 
many, for  instance,  have  given  their  evidence.  G.  H.  Lewes  says  of 
Fichte  that  '  it  was  within  him  that  he  found  a  lamp  to  light  htm  on  his 
path.  Deep  in  the  recesses  of  his  soul,  beneaHi  all  understanding,  su- 
perior to  all  logical  knowledge,  there  lay  a  faculty  by  wliich  truth,  abso- 
lute truth,  might  be  known.'  *  And  the  same  historian  tells  us  that  in 
hoth  modttrn  German  speculations,  with  those  of  the  Alexandrian  schools, 
"the incapacity  of  reason  to  solve  the  problems  of  philosophy  is  openly 
proclaimed  ;  in  both,  some  higher  faculty  is  called  in  to  solve  them. 
Plotinus  called  this  faculty,  Ecstasy,  Schelling  called  it  the  inttl' 
Uct^Mil  intuition.  The  ecstasy  was  not  supposed  to  be  a  faculty 
possessed  by  all  men,  and  at  all  times;  it  was  only  possessed  by  the 
few,  and  by  them  but  sometimes.  The  intellectnal  intuition  was  not 
supposed  to  be  a  faculty  common  to  all  men  ;  on  the  cohtrary,  it  was 
held  as  the  endowment  only  of  a  few  of  the  privileged/'f 

What  from  Grecian  speculation,  and  N^-o-Platonic  mysticism,  what 
from  Vedantism  and  Bhakti  schools,  what  from  German  an  •  otiter 
European  speculation  and  thei)Sophic  investigation,  what  flora  expe- 
riences of  divines  and  other  ecstatics  throughout  the  world,  it  is  beyond 
doubt  that  th pre  is  a  principle,  ^wper/i'^w^no?*^,  ftuper-rafional,  a  principle 
beyond  reason  and  sense,  the  meltinar  away  of  all  division  into  an  exalta- 
tion of  emotion,  the  proper  sph«-re  of  which  is  snid  to  lie  in  the 
intuitions  of  the  heart.  Tlicj  hitrh«Ft  achievements  of  positive  Fcirnce, 
and  the  hio;hest  flights  of  i'ltellectaal  speculation  are  felr,  as  dry  when 
the  soul  is  bathed  in  the  sedare  ocean  of  bliss  seate'l  in  thi*  hi^art. 
Let  the  heart  expand;  and  all  laws,  be  they  of  the  world  of  sense,  or 
of  reason,  intellectnal  or  moral,  will  be  found  centered  in  that  fountain- 
sou  rre. 

That  great  author,  Ra^ph  Wjilio  Enierson,  of  Anietica.  says  of  Di- 
Tii^e  Ecstasy,  that  it  *  is  an  influx  of  the  Divine,  mnd  into  our  mind.  It 
is  an  ebb  of  the  individual  rivulet  l>efore  thf-  fl'»wiiig  sinvi  s  of  the  sea  of 
life.    Evevy  distinct  apprehension  of  this  central  commandment,  agitates 

men  with  awe  and  delio^Iit F]vorv  moment  wlien  the  iidi- 

vidnal  feels  himself  invaded  hv  it  is  niemorable.  Bv  'he  i<ece«sityof 
our  constitution,  a  certain  enlhusia'^m  attend-?  tlie  indiv'tiuals' con  c ons- 
ness  of  that  divine  presence,  1  he  chara<^ler  and  duration  of  th  s  tnthu- 
aiasm  varies  wifh  the   state  of  indivi  'ual.--,  foni  an    ecstasy  and  trance 

*  P.  585.  "  History  of  Philosophy."    f  P.  604.  •*  History  of  Philosophy." 
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and  prophetic  inspiration — which  is  its  rarer  appearance — to  the  faint- 
est glow  of  virtaoQs  emotion,  in  which  form  it  warms,  like  oar  hoase- 
hold  fires,  all  the  families  and  associations  of  men,  and  makes  society 
possible.  A  certain  tendency  to  insanity  has  always  attended  the  opening 
of  the  religions  sense  in  men,  as  if  they  had  been  *  blasted  with  ezoess 
of  light.'  The  trances  of  Socrates,  the  '  tinion  '  of  Plotinus,  the  vision 
of  Porphyry,  the  conversion  of  Paul,  the  aurora  of  Boehmen,  the  oonvnl- 
hions  of  George  Fox  and  his  Qnakers,  the  illumination  of  Swedenborg, 
are  of  this  kind."  * 

A  very  recent  author,  Professor  Alexander  Campbell  Eraser,  LL.D. 
in  an  article  on  '  Prtntheifitic  Necessity  and  Unity,*  does  not  evidently 
believe  in  super-conscious  states,  for  he  tells  ns  : 

'  Plotinus  in  the  ancient  world,  and  Schelling  in  this  century,  may 
be  taken,  each  in  his  own  way,  as  advocates  of  a  sort  of  intuition, 
which  seems  at  last  to  resolve  into  mere  feeling,  sublimated  into  super- 
conscious  entrance  into  the  spaceless  and  timeless«-the  Nirvana  of  the 
Buddhist  who  is  weary  of  a  conscious  experience  of  the  temporal  sucoes* 
sion. 

'  We  find  Plotinus  asserting  a  claim  to  this  sort  of  ecstatic  vision  of 
the  eternal,  into  which,  however,  he  is  reported  to  have  said  that  he 
had  risen  only  four  times  in  bis  life-r-a  vision  or  feeling  in  which  he 
would  have  realisod  SpinozVs  indifferentiate  substance  ;  and  it  is  told  of 
him  that  in  his  pantheistic  enthusiasm  he  disclaimed  his  own  birth  or 
introduction  into  time,  looking  with  contempt  on  the  contents  of  space, 
and  ashamed  of  the  appearance  of  connection  with  temporal  succession. 
"Ecsraay"  is  surely  but  an  empty  name  for  an  illusory  superconj^cions 
state  from  which  all  that  hnman  intelligence  can  recognise  is  withdrawn. 

Schelling*s  vaunted  intnicion  of  the  Absolute  is  beset  by  a  like  diffi- 
culty. *To  ro-ch  the  point  of  indifference,*  it  has  been  said^  *Schel- 
lius:,  by  abstraction,  annihilates  first  the  object  and  then  the  subject  of 
consciouRnesH.'  But,  what  then  remains  ?  Nothing.  We  then  hypos- 
tasise  the  zero  ;  we  baptise  it  with  the  name  of  Absolute  ;  and  conceit 
ourselves  that  we  contemplate  absolnte  existence,  when  we  only  speca- 
late  absolute  privation.  Without  contradictory  assumptions  it  seems 
iinpossihje,  under  the  conditions  of  human  thought,  to  connect  infinite 
with  finite  inteil'jrf^nre  ;  temporal  succession  with  the  eternal  Now.  It 
i/?i»iipofi8ible  to  ascend  intelh^ibly  from  finite  experience  into  the  Infi- 
nite, win  ill  refuses  to  eiitor  as  a  completiJ  objei-J  into  experience,  and  to 
be  pre.sented  nnse*-  any  form  of  experience  ;  or  to  return,  if  we  could 
at'irt  rr«)m  the  InGnifce,  into  the  relations  which  constitute  the  finite.  It 
i^  imp  (S.^ibie  in  shMrt,  for  man  to  set)  All  from  the  divine  oentre.*'t 

After  reading  the  abore,  let.  us  see  if  we  can  oppose  an  argument 
borrow^nl  from  our  uormal  experience. 

Tht'  relrttioTis  of  the  finite  to  the  Infinite  are  relations  when  limits  of 

""  111  >.  ■  . . » ,       ,    I  - 

*  See  Emerson's  Works,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  117-118  ;  "The  Over-SouV 
t  Vide  pp.  187—189.    '*  Philosophy  of  Thoiem,*'  First  Series. 
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time  and  space  and  causality  are  imposed  on  the  finite,  hot  with- 
draw those  limits  from  the  same,  and  logically  the  finite  must  be 
translated  into  the  Infinite  P  Take  aii'  confined  in  a  room ;  it  is  air  limit* 
ed  by  the  foar  walls,  and  has  thns  a  quantitative  valne.  Bat  remove 
the  limits  of  the  foar  walls,  and  the  air  is  no  more  finite,  bat  has  become 
one  with  its  own  infinite  expanse  in  space-     Some  one  said  that  the  all 

of  God  is  in  every  part  of  Ood. 

Again  the  conditions  of  time  and  space  and  oaasality  aro,  from  what 

they  are  in  the  experiences  of  the  waking  state,  changed  in  the  ex- 
periences of  dreams,  when  all  the  external  sense-activities  are  sospend- 
ed.  In  the  state  of  sleep,  where  is  time  P  Where  is  space  P  Where  is 
causality  P  The  inner  organ,  the  mind,  is  here  suspended.     Bat  the  state 

of  sleep  is  not  devoid  of  experience,  though  one  knoweth  not  the  connect- 
ing links  of  memory  between  one  state  and  another.     The  analogy  for 

the  present  may  so  far  be  taken   as  to  show  that  sleep  is  an  undeniable 

fact  of  oar  experience  ;  for  were  it  not  one,  how  one  could  declHre  in  his 

after  consciousness  in  the  waking  state,  that  *  he  slept  happily '  or  that 

'  he  en/oi/ed  sleep  *  must  puzzle  all  unbelievers  in  supercon scions  states. 

It  is  sufficient  for  the  present  to  know  that  there  is  a  state  which  we 

know,  from  our  experience,  is  timeless  and  spaceless  and  exempt  from 

causality.     And  a  faith  can  logically   be  established  in  such  supercon- 

scions  state  where   it  is  possible  to  grasp  the  Infinite.    Certainly  it 

is  a  state  which  when  deprived  of  space,  is  All  ;  when  deprived  of  time, 

ia  the  Eternal  Now  ;  and    when   deprived  of  causality,  is  the  Absolute 

Essence* 

Let  them,  then,  who  are  desirous  of  such  verifications,  enter  on  the 

path  of  virtue,  piety   and  devotion,    which   all   enlightened   ones  have 

always  proclaimed  to  men  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

A.  GoviNDA  Charlu. 


THE  HOME-COMING  OF  H.  P.  B. 

AFTER  an  absence  of  fourteen  years  Mme.  Blavatsky*s  presence, 
exactly  as  she  looked  in  life,  is  back  again  at  Adyar,  *'  the  Mecca  of 
her  heart,"  as  she  used  to  call  it.  All  these  y^ars  we  have  been  like  a 
family  bereaved  of  its  Mother  ;  there  has  been  an  unfilled  void  in  the 
Indian  seaside  home  of  the  Founders,  a  something  lacking,  a  sense  of 
incompleteness.  But  now  the  talent  of  a  Hindu  student  of  the  Madras 
School  of  Arts  has  given  us  her  statue  so  like  her  dear,  familiar  self  that 
as  she  sits  there,  back  of  the  rostrum  in  the  Convention  Hall,  with  her 
head  resting  against  her  right  hand,  on  which  is  shaped  the  mystical 
signet  ring  which  has  passed  on  to  Annie  Besant,  one  might  well  fancy 
that  she  had  come  home  again  to  wat-ch  the  growth  of  the  Society  and 
fortify  us  by  her  silent  sympathy.  Looking  at  the  image,  one  cannot 
refrain  from  thinking  that  the  same  unseen  Power  which  helped  the 
painter,  Scbmiechen,  to  put  on  canvas  the  perfect  likenesses  of  the 
Masters,  has  enabled  S.  Govindu  Pillai,  the  modeller,  to  give  the  life 
and  character  of  H.  P.  B.  to  the  statue  fashioned  b^  his  hands.    SI19  i^ 
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represented,  as  in  Schmieohen's  portrait  of  her,  as  sitting  on  the  steps 
at  the  side  eutraooe  of  Elepbanta  Gave,  B  imbay  Harbonr,  meditating, 
gazing  into  space.  Bat  the  head  is  that  of  Resta'd  photog^ph,  with  its 
woollen  fichn  thrown  over  it,  and  the  face  made  strong  with  the  wrinkles 
that  care  and  physical  saffering,  rather  than  age,  had  traced  all  over  it. 
The  pose  is  simply  perfect,  the  snbjeot  seeming  to  be  sitting  at  ease  and 
every  line  indicating  a  state  of  repose.  This,  and  ihe  modelling  of  the 
hands,  would  alone  stamp  the  statae  as  an  art- work  of  decided  meiit. 
The  design  for  the  pedestal  was  sketched  by  Mr.  Porterfield,  Director 
of  the  School  of  Arts,  and  the  first  rough  sketch  of  the  figure  was  made, 
under  my  instmctiom;,  by  Mr.  "V^ellayadu  Achari,  the  Assistant  Super- 
intendent.  This  is  the  first  life-size  human  statae  made  in  Madras,  so 
far  as  at  present  known,  but  it  will  probably  not  be  the  last.  Already 
the  sculptor  has  had  an  order  to  supply  copies  of  the  exquisitely  model- 
led hands,  to  Mr.  "Wilton  Hack.  On  the  base  of  the  statue  is  written 
in  the  plaster  the  following:  Z7.  P.  B,  Amicitiie  iiostrge  testimonium. 
H,  8,  0. ;  it  being  a  gift,  by  the  surviving  friend,  to  the  Headqufirters, 
as  a  lasting  sign  of  the  affectionate  tie  which  linked  the  two  together 
'  in  their  conjoint  life-work. 

According  to  cusiora,  there  was  a  noisy  gathering  at  midday  on 
this  anniversary,  of  the  Adyar  fisher-folk  and  other  poor  persons,  to 
the  number  of  about  300,  to  receive  a  dole  of  uncooked  rice  and  copper 
coins.  During  the  hour  that  was  taken  up  by  this  act  of  kiiidness  the 
lialls  and  chambers  of  our  usually  quiet  home  rang  again  with  the 
strident  clamour  of  the  pushing  crowd,  and  we  were  very  glad  when 
the  last  handful  of  grain  had  been  scraped  op  and  given  out. 

•  Thr  New  Hall. 

So  beautiful  a  statue  deserved  the  framing  of  a  beaatiful  hall,  and 
this  it  has  got.  As  now  completed  it  presents  a  very  attractive  and 
artistic  appearance,  its  total  length  (including  the  belvedere  of  the 
Library  which  is  really  a  part  of  it)  is  104  ft. ;  the  Main  hall  is  27  ft. 
wide  and  20  high,  and,  adding  the  area  of  the  vestibule  which  is  the 
transept  of  the  hall,  we  have  an  area  of  about  3,600  square  feet. 
The  whole  is  tinted  a  cream  color,  and  the  effect  is  most  pleasing 
to  the  eye.  The  ceiling  of  the  pillared  and  arched  (for  it  is  that 
now)  main  hall  is  being  covered  with  painted  cloth  and  marked 
off  by  mouldings  of  teakwood,  into  geometrical  patterns.  Fourteen 
attic  windows,  filled  in  with  roofing-tiles  in  the  pretty  Madras  style, 
ran  around  the  hall,  and  under  each  in  an  oval  moulding  is  a  reli- 
gious symbol  of  some  one  of  the  ancient  cults,  the  whole  series  being 
intended  to  show  the  eclectic  attitude  of  the  Theosophical  Society  to- 
wards all  religions.  This  is  further  and  most  strikingly  shown  in  fear 
falUlengih  figures  of  Christ,  Buddha,  Krishna  and  Zoroaster,  the  Pound- 
ers of  the  ■**'  Four  Great  Religions  "  about  ^hich  Mrs.  Besant  discoursed 
so  learnedly  and  eloquently  at  the  convention  of  1896.  They  are  executed 
in  bas-relief,  in  a  composite  of  cement  and  plaster,  by  a  bnmb]«  Hindu 
workman  named  Rajaratnam,   one  of  the  class  of  gifted  potters  vrfao 
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do  the  dccorationa  in  Indian  temples.  The  Cbrist  figure  is  copied  from 
Holman  Hunt's  "  Light  of  the  World  ;  "  the  Buddha  from  a  sculpture  at 
Buddha  Gya;  the  Krishna  from  the  popular  and  highly  mystical 
image  which  lepresents  him  as  leaning  against  a  coV  and  playing  on 
his  flute;  the  Zoroaster  from  that  fulMength  fignre  in  gold  and  colors 
that  is  so  well  known  among  Parsis  and  that  is  said  to  have  been 
copied  from  a  rock-picture  in  a  cave  in  Bactria.  These  sketcheP,  as 
well  as  all  those  of  the  symbolical  figures  around  the  hall,  have  been 
made  by  the  gifted  Mr.  Wilton  Hack,  F.  T.  S.,  of  West  Australia,  who 
chanced  to  be  with  us  just  when  the  opportunity  offered  to  do  us  this 
great  kindness. 

List  of  Symbolical  Bas-rkl(efs  around  the  Main  Hall 
AT  Headquarters,  recently  added. 
Feet  of  Sri  Pada  Buddha,  taken  from  sculptures  at  Amaravati  ; 
Serpent  cross,  Kilkenny,  Ireland  ;  Mythical  Dog  with  foot  on  ball, 
Maya,  Japanese  and  Chinese ;  Dagon,  Assyrian ;  Lingam  and  Yoni, 
Hindu  ;  Ahura  Mazda,  Persian  ;  Serapis,  Egyptian  ;  Caduceus  of  Mer- 
cury,  Grecian;  Tree,  Serpent  and  Ohank  emblems,  Hindn  ;  Cannes 
*Nin-nin,  the  Fish-god,  Assyrian  ;  Dove,  Ark  and  Rainbow,  Christian  ; 
Mundane,  Egg  and  Serpent,  Hindu  ;  Star  and  Crescent,  Muslim ; 
Mystery  God,   initiation  symbol  of  the  Mayas. 

The  following  from   the  Madras  Mail  of  May  9tu  is  a  fair  report 
of  the  proceedings : 

"  The  celebration  o£  *  White  Lotus  Day,*  or  the  anniversary  of  the  death 
of  Madame  H.  P.  Blavatsky,  took  place  yesterday,  commencing;  at  5  p.m., 
at  the  headquarters  of  the  Theosophical  Society,  Adyar.  Th6  chief  event  of 
theeTening  was  the  unTeiling  o£  Madame  Blavatsky's  statue,  which  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Society  by  Oo'onel  Olcott,  the  President-Fonnder  and,  for  many 
years  a  fellow-worker  with  the  deceased  lady.  There  was  present  a  fairly 
large  gathering  of  the  leading  Theosophists  resident  in  Madras,  and  repre- 
sentatives from  some  of  the  Mofnssil  branch  societies.  The  proceedings 
commenced  with  Dr.  English,  the  General  Secretary,  reading  a  number  of 
telegrams  and  letters  conveying  greetings  and  good  wishes  to  those  assembled 
and  for  the  successful  celebration  of  the  anniversary,  ,  ,  .  At  the  invita- 
tion of  Colonel  Olcott,  several  gentlemen  present  at  the  meeting,  who  had 
known  the  deceased  and  her  work,  spoke  in  highly  eulogistic  terms  of  the 
benefits  they  had  derived  from  a  close  contact  with  her  and  from  her  teach- 
ings. ...  In  accordance  with  the  wishes  expressed  in  the  last  Will  and 
Testament  of  Mrae.  Blavatsky,  portions  of  Sir  Edwin  Arnold's  *  Light  of 
Asia*  were  read,  as  also  a  Chapter  of  the  Bhagavad  Gita. 

Colonel  Olcott  then  delivered  an  address,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
observed  that  wherever  H.  P.  B.  might  have  been  physically,  her  spirit  was- 
always  at  the  Adyar  j  it  had  been  the  Mecca  of  her  heart,  and  when  some  years 
prior  to  her  death  she  le:t  India  for  England,  he  felt  as  if  he  had  lost  a  good 
portion  of  his  strength  and  capacity  for  work ;  but  with  the  erection  of  the 
statue  of  H.P.B.  on  the  platform  of  the  magnificent  lecture  hall  at  the  Adjar, 
it  seemed  as  if  the  deceased  had  come  home  after  a  long  separation,  to  inspire 
those  who  worked  under  its  roof  with  fresh  vigour.  He  himself  felt  as  if  he 
bad  regained  his  lost  strength  and  energy  for  work,  and  observed  that  the 
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stfitue  would  be  a  constant  reminder  to  the  active  workers  in  the  field  of 
Theosophj,  to  learn  the  noble  lessons  of  self-sacrifice  and  philanthropy  which 
marked  to  an  eminent  degree  the  life  of  the  deceased  lady.  Thonghshe  had 
been  eccentric  to  a  degree  and  unregalated  and  volcanic  in  temperament, 
exhibiting  always,  with  the  intensity  of  a  nervoas  mind,  the  result  of  her 
over-charged  nature,  making  herself  suspected,  making  enemies  by  her  own 
indiscretions,  alienating  people,  yet  she  was  full  of  a  spirit  which  strongly 
inspired  all  good  people  with  enthusiasm  and  roused  them  to  do  active  work 
on  useful  lines  for  the  benefit  of  humanity.  The  result  of  years  of  labour 
was  to  be  seen  in  the  five  hundred  branches  of  the  Society  which  were 
scattered  all  over  the  world,  and  in  the  thirty  or  forty  magazines  and 
])eriodicals  conducted  in  different  languages,  and  the  several  hundreds  of 
books  which  had  been  published  from  time  to  time  in  the  various  depart- 
ments of  theosophical  knowledge. 

Colonel  Olcott  then  proceeded  to  unveil  the  statue,  which  is  made  of  plaster 
of  Paris  and  was  profusely  decorated  with  wreaths  of  the  sacred  lotus.  The 
statue  is  the  work  of  S.  Govindu  Filial,  the  Modelling  Teacher  at  the  Madras 
School  of  Arts,  and  was  pronounced  to  be  an  exceedingly  good  likeness.  It 
represents  Mme.  Blavatsky  sitting  on  one  of  the  rocky  steps  of  the  Elephanta 
caves.  She  is  clad  in  an  Egyptian  ahiyah,  and  is  in  an  attitude  of  contemplation, 
with  a  steadfast  and  calm  expression  and  a  piercing  look  which  were  her 
striking  characteristics.  Colonel  Olcott  then  presented  Govindu  Filial  with 
a  silver  medal  as  a  mark  of  his  appreciationi  and  expressed  a  hope  that  the 
artist  would  soon  achieve  that  name  and  fame  which  he  eminently  deserved. 
Mr.  Wilton  Hack,  himself  an  accomplished  artist,  paid  a  glowing  tribute  of 
praise  to  the  unpretentious  young  artist  of  the  School  of  Arts,  and  remarked 
that  a  few  more  years  of  persistent  work  on  similar  lines  would  win  for  him  a 
European  reputation.  The  assembled  spectators  declared  that  the  statue  was 
an  exact  likeness  of  the  deceased,  though  it  had  been  modelled  from  photographs. 
Tlie  meetkig  was  brought  to  a  close  by  Colonel  Olcott  reading  an  eloquent 
address  from  the  pen  of  Mrs*  Besant,  which  was  listened  to  with  rapt 
attention  by  all  present. 

The  reading  of  brief  sympathetic  messages  of  congratnlation  which 
were  wired  from  Blavatsky  Lodge,  London ;  Countess  Wachtmcister, 
London ;  Bangalore  Branch ;  and  Hope  Lodge,  Colombo,  was  followed 
by  addresses  and  written  communications  which  are  given  below,  some* 
what  condensed,  for  want  of  space. 


From  Mrs.  BesanL 

The  8th  of  May,  1891,  saw  the  passing  away  from  earth  of  ths 
faithful  servant  of  the  blessed  Master,  Helena  Petrovna  Blavatsky. 
After  a  life  of  struggle  and  hardship,  of  heroic  fidelity,  she  left  her 
body  far  away  from  the  land  of  her  love  and  her  adoption,  the  India 
that  she  looked  to  longingly  as  the  motherland  of  her  Master.  Heavy 
were  the  hearts  of  those  who,  on  that  day,  lost  from  sight  their  Teacher 
and  their  guide.  On  the  8th  of  May,  1899,  those  in  whose  hearts  her 
memory  is  green  and  who  faithfully  strive  to  spread  the  teachings  she 
brought  to  them,  gather  in  joyous  crowd  to  unveil  the  statue  that 
recalls  her  outward  form,  given  to  fitly  preside  over  this  ball  where 
tb^  Ancient  Wisdom  is  taught,   by  her  friend,   her  colleague,  her  co« 
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worker,  Henry  Steel  Olcott  The  white  lotoses  that  are  her  emhlem, 
aptJj  typify  her  staiDless  loyalty  and  the  upward  pointing  6ame  of  her 
derotion,  and  they  mark  in  their  rich  profasion  our  love  and  reverence, 
whose  hearts  she  set  aflame  hy  her  inspiring  example.  Great  lives  are 
rare,  and  their  memory  should  he>  cherished  with  heart-whole  tender- 
ness and  admiration  by  those  who  have  enjoyed  the  privilege  of 
coming  into  touch  wiih  them.  Such  love  and  reverence  soften  the 
heart,  purify  the  emotions,  expand  the  nature,  and  we  should  never 
fear  to  pour  them  out  unsparingly  at  the  feet  of  the  worthy,  of  those 
who  have  given  their  lives  to  the  service  of  the  great  orphan,  Humanity. 
Such  a  one  was  she  whose  statue  we  unveil  to-day.  Truly  she  needs  no 
statue  moulded  by  haman  art,  for  her  staiue  is  the  Society  founded  by 
her  and  by  her  colleague.  Yet  thoogh  she  needs  it  not,  we  need  to 
show  her  homage,  to  do  her  reverence.  Helena  Petrovna  Blavatsky,  we 
bow  to  you  to-day  as  Teacher,  and  as  disciple  of  the  Masters  who  are 
oar  guiding  Stars. 


From  the  Buddhists  of  Colombo. 

We,  the  undersigned  surviving  members  of  the  original  Colombo 
Buddhist  Theosophical  Society's  Committee  of  1880,  beg  to  take  the 
opportunity  of  the  celebration  of  the  **  White  Lotus  Day"  this  year  to 
express  to  you  the  deep  debt  of  gratitude  under  which  you  and  the  late 
lamented  Madame  Blavatsky,  by  the  foundation  of  this  local  Society  in 
1880t  and  by  your  brotherly  sympathy  with  and  encouragement  of  the 
Baddhistic  movement  since,  have  laid  upon  us,  and  upon  over  two 
millions  of  the  people  of  this  Island.  When  we  recall  the  despondency 
to  which  Buddhists  had  sunk  prior  to  1880,  and  the  present  success 
and  hopef alness  of  the  cause,  we  cannot  but  remember  with  feelings;  of 
thankfulness  the  great  influence  for  good  which  you,  the  Founders  of 
the  T.  S.,  have  exerted  in  oar  behalf. 

We  beg  to  remain,  dear  Sir, 
Yours  very  affectionately, 

'  H.  SUMANGALA, 

High  Priest. 

R.  A.  MiRANDO. 

W.  D'Abrbw. 

J.  Robert  de  Silva. 


From  General  H.  B.   Morgan. 

Owing  to  my  daughter's  illness  I  regret  that  it  is  oat  of  my  power 
to  be  present  at  Adyar  on  White  Lotus  Day,  in  person,  but  to  be  present 
in  spirit  is  easy,  and  shoald  H.  P.  B.  be  looking  down  at  the  attendance 
at  Adyar  she  will  no  doubt  recognise  those  who  have  attended  in 
spirit. 

In  me,  who  have  benefited  by  her  teachings,  her  memory  will 
always  be  green,   and  I  should  be   ungrateful  indeed   if  I  did  not  h$\ 
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iodeb6ed  to  lier  for  tbe  new  world  slie  lias  opened  out  to  me,  and  for 
the  solution  of  problems  wbioh  seem  to  puzzle  some  of  the  acutest  heads 
io  Europe.  It  may  be  that  manj  who  fail  to  appreciate  her  teachings 
are  not  ready  to  receive  them  and  must  undergo  another  birth  or  two 
before  their  individualities  are  prepared,  or  snffioiently  advanced.  How 
fortunate  are  those  who  can  accept  these  teachingfl  and  profit  by  them. 
What  do  the  Masters  say  P  ^*  Worldly  wisdom  does  noii  save,  but  de- 
stroys"; and  Krishna  says:  "  The  wise  man  is  very  dear  to  n>e," — 
meaning  spiritually  wise. 

Surely  H.  P.  B.  has  advanced  many  on  the  path,  and  her  works 
will  live  to  enlighten  a  coming  generation  who  will  be  able  to  appreciate 
them  better  than  the  present.  In  almost  the  last  letter  I  wrote  her,  in 
reply  to  the  complaint  she  made  of  not  being  appreciated,  I  said—**  Your 
sole  answer  to  the  world  is,  ctrcumspice,^* 


From  Prince  Haristnkji  RupsinhjL 

I  am  extremely  sorry  that  T  shall  not  be  able  to  attend  the  interest- 
ing ceremony  of  the  unveiling  of  the  statue  of  our  revered  and  ever- 
beloved  H.  P.  B.  You  know  I  have  just  returned  to  Varal  after  an 
absence  of  nearly  three  months  and  consequently  I  have  a  great  amount 
of  work  to  go  through.  But  I  hope  you  will  not  think  me  wanting 
in  my  df^votion  to  that  brave  soul  who  has  done  so  much  for  straggling 
humanity  at  the  sacrifice  of  her  health  and  comfort.  I  who  had  the 
privilege  of  being  intimate  with  her,  knew  her  unvarying  fidelity  to  this 
sacred  cause  of  ours,  from  which  neither  contumely  nor  misrepresenta- 
tion ever  made  her  swerve,  Theosophy  was  an  ever-present  power  iu 
her  life  and  she  was  indefatigable  in  spreading  it  and  in  resisting  the 
tide  of  materialism  and  bigotry,  that  a  real  and  solid  foundation  might 
be  laid  for  the  true  progress  of  our  present  race.  I  sincerely  hope  that 
when  the  time  comes,  she  will  come  forth  again,  resume  her  work,  and 
raise  our  dear  **  Aryavarta  **  to  its  former  glories. 

£very  Hindu  who  has  a  germ  of  patriotism  in  his  heart  should 
ever  be  grateful  to  her,  and  to  you  as  her  devoted  colleague,  who  have 
done  so  much  for  our  country  and  religion. 

Wishing  you  every  success  in  the  performance  of  this  intei'esting 
ceremony,  I  remain,  with  undying  devotion  •  •  *. 

p,5,^  Brother  Jamsetji  Unwalaalso  sends  you  from  Bhaunagar  his 
most  loyal  and  affectionate  greetings  and  joins  me  in  wishing  you  hearti- 
ly every  success  in  all  your  undertakings  for  the  great  cause. 


From  Martandrow  Bahajl  Nagnath,  Bombay. 

If  there  was  ever  a  time  when  a  spiritual  teacher  was  greatly 
needed  it  was  in  this  nineteenth  century,  now  nearly  past,  when  the 
eicisting  religions  of  the  world  had  become  encrusted  with  error 
and  superstition  and  when  crass  materialism  prevailed.  She  whom  I 
lovingly  regard  as  my  spiritual  Quru,  H.  ]?.  Blavatsky,  being  inspired 
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with  a  divine  love  for  the  trntb,  opened,  with  the  help  of  the  great 
Mastei*s,  the  eyes  of  mankind  to  the  inexorable  law  of  retribation  tlirough 
Karma,  nnd  aronsed  in  the  heart  of  man  a  sense  of  his  immense 
responsibilitj,  not  only  in  this  mnndane,  but  in  the  universal  world. 
Without  her  aid,  the  deep  mines  of  Oriental  lore  or  classical  wisdom 
of  the  East,  preserved  in  the  snored  Sanskrit  works  of  the  great  and 
illustrious  Bishis,  would  not  then  have  been  opened  to  enquiring  minds 
nor  its  esoteric  meaning  revealed* 

Ijord  Bacon  says  :  ^*  the  state  of  knowing  is  equal  to  the  state  of 
being."  The  true  Path  was  opened  wide  to  the  world  by  H,  P.  B.,  in 
spreading  Theosophy,  the  scienuo  of  all  sciences  ;  thus  helping  to  exalt 
man  to  the  highest  and  best  state  of  being,  if  he  becomes  keenly  alive 
to  the  divine  spark  within  his  heart.  I,  together  with  all  members  of  the 
TheoRophiciil  Society,  owe  a  debt  of  deep  gratitude  to  our  most  revered 
and  esteemed  Guru,  H.  P.  B.,  to  ovir  Pi'esideat- Founder,  Colonel  CHcott, 
and  to  his  co-workers  in  this  great  cause  which  is  affording  to  th^ 
whole  world  a  spiritual  refuge.  So  blessed  be  H.  P.  B.,  Colonel  Olcott, 
and  all  his  zealous  oolleagnes  forever. 


From  Judge,  Khandalcala  of  Foona, 

It  is  a  rare  and  noble  privilege  to  assist  at  the  Unveiling  of  the 
Statue  of  one  who  sacrificed  her  life  in  the  arduous  task  of  imparting  to 
men  a  knowledge  of  true  human  pi^ress.  Full  eight  years  have 
elapsed  since  H.  P.  B.  departed  this  life,  but  her  memory  is  quite  fresh 
in  the  minds  of  her  friends.  Her  valuable  teachings  are  read  and 
studied  by  an  ever-widoning  circle  of  seekers  after  knowledge,  and  her 
great  sonl  still  watches  over  and  helps  the  sincere  workers  who  hare 
com e  after  her.  All  those  who  once  worked  with  her,  but  afterwards 
raised  up  opposition  against  the  principles  she  had  laid  down,  have  them- 
selves come  to  grief,  while  her  Society  stands  to-day  etronger  than  ever. 
She  never  set  herself  up  as  in  any  way  superior  to  others.  Some 
memorable  words  of  hers  may  fitly  be  quoted  on  this  occasion.  *  Im» 
perfect  and  faulty  is  my  nature,  many  and  glaring  are  my  >»hortcoinings 
— and  for  this  my  karma  is  heavier  than  that  of  any  other  Theoeophist. 
It  is  and  must  be  so,  since  for  so  many  years  I  stand,  set  in  the  pillory, 
a  target  for  my  enemies  and  some  friends  also.  Yet  I  accept  the  trial 
cheerfully.     Why  ?  Because  I  know  that  I  have  — all  my  faults  notwiih*> 

standing — Master's   protection  extended   over  nie UNSWERVING 

DEVOTION  to  Him  who  emlx)dies  the  duty  traced  for  me,  and  belief 
in  the  wisdom— collectively — of  that  gi*and,  mysterious,  yet  actual 
Brotherhood  of  holy  men,  is  my  only  merit  and  cause  of  my  success  in 
ocovit  philosophy.  * 

With  what  kindness  and  warmth  did  that  fascinating  face  beam  in 
receiving  those  who  sincerely  sought  her  advice  P  Her  generous  heart, 
her  open  nature,  cheery  talk,  and  engaging  manners,  -made  every  one 
long  for  her  company.    She  neyer  tired  the  easy-going  with  any  difficult 
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explanations,  but  for  those   who  had  a  real   longing  for  knowledge  she 
wonld  always  impart  serious  instruction. 

This  statue  presented  to  the  Society  by  her  old  and  faithful  fnend 
and  colleague,  who  has  safely  steered  the  movement  of  which  he  is  the 
co-Founder,  through  fo  many  rtcinisand  difficulties,  will  long  remain 
in  this  hall,  a  monument  delineating  faithfully  the  face  of  Helena 
Petrovna  Blavatsky,  inspiring  those  who  come  to  the  pilgrimage  at 
Adyar,  with  the  noble  ambition  of  working  selflessly  in  the  cause  of 
Universal  Brotherhood.  Tt  was  a  most  hnppy  idea  of  the  President- 
Founder  to  ^et  made  so  lifelike  a  cast  in  plaster  of  that  inimitable  face, 
and  the  whole  Society  thanks  him  for  the  generous  present,  which  will 
always  be  cherished  as  a  highly  valued  gift. 


From  the  Hon.  Norendranath  Sen, 

I  wibh  I  could  have  been  in  person  present  to  gaze  upon  the  artist's 
reproduction  of  that  face  which  I  saw  in  life  light  up  with  lofty  passion 
in  the  service  of  man,  and  which  anon  changed  into  infinite  sadness  for 
his  follies  and  weaknesses,  or  changed  again  into  scorn  and  denunciation 
of  man's  wrong  to  fellow-man.  To  me,  Madame  Blavatsky  never  died^ 
will  never  die.  And  to  whom  is  our  Teacher  dead  but  to  unbelieving 
scofPers  ?  She  lives  in  the  great  society  that  she  founded,  and  which 
now  embraces  the  wide,  wide  world.  She  lives  in  the  wonderful  books 
of  her  creation.  She  lives  in  her  prophecies  that  are  ccming  to  pass, 
true  seerress  that  she  was.  She  lives  in  the  amazing  progress  that 
science  is  now  making,  and  which  she  foretold  would  crown  the  close  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  Aye,  Helena  Petrovna  Blavatsky  lives,  and 
will  live  oh  for  ever.  Leave  to  me  the  old  memory  which  has  passed 
into  the  very  essence  of  my  being.  Leave  to  me  the  recollection  of  that 
face  which  beamed  on  my  weakness  with  such  kind  encouragement. 
Leave  to  me  the  hallowed  remembrance  of  that  figure,  bent  in  thought 
or  work  over  the  desk.  Leave  to  me  the  recollection  of  those  wondrous 
eyes  which  beamed  with  animation  or  lay  still  in  their  mystical  depths. 
Some  of  US  recall  her  ha  a  great  name ;  some  understand  and  describe 
the  sacrifices  that  she  made  in  order  to  make  the  Theosophioal  Society 
respected  by  the  world  ;  some  of  us  bow  down  to  her  memory  as  a  great 
Teacher  who  taught  great  things;  but  some  of  us  kneel  in  absolute 
adoration  and  unquestioning  faith,  as  I  now  do  in  spirit,  before  her 
revered  self. 


From  the  paper  read  hy  Detvan  Bahadur  P,  Sreenevan  Row, 

lietired  Judtje. 

The  lotus  is  a  most  msgnificent  flower.  From  the  remotest  anti- 
quity, it  has  been  used  as  a  symbol  of  very  great  importance.  Indeed, 
it  seems  to  be  an  emblem  of  the  evolution  of  the  universe.  In  the 
Sruti,  we  find  allusions  to  PrajApati,  the  Creator,  having  made  the  earth 
manifest  upon  the  lotus.     And  it  is  ^}so  intiptiated  there  that  4iharana 
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(the  groat  vital  power)   extracted   fire  from  the  lotas,   the  head  aud 
support  of  the  aniverse. 

The  reason  for  the  lotus  being  thus  selected  for  typifying  the  pro* 
duction  of  the  aniverse  is  not  far  to  seek.  Of  all  the  existing  plants 
it  seems  to  have  been  chosen  to  serve  as  an  emblem  for  signifying  the 
formation  of  the  aniverse  through  the  com'biued  agency  of  heal  and 
water;  the  heat  representing  the  great  Eternal  Jyoti  (light),  as  the 
instramental  caase  of  the  world  the  Great  Parusha,  and  water  repre- 
senting the  elements,  the  material  caa»e,  the  Prakritt. 

This  view  is  rendered  probable  by  the  fact  of  the  lotus  being  of 
three  different  colors,  white,  red  and  blue;  representing  respectively 
the  three  principal  qualities  of  Prakriti,  namely,  the  Sattea-guna^  Sajo* 
(jiina  and  Tamo-guna. 

There  seems  to  be  yet  another  reason  for  this*  Althoogh  the  seed 
of  every  plant  contains  within  itself  the  vital  germ  designed  for  the  re* 
production  of  tlie  plant  agaiu  and  again,  the  seed  of  the  lotus  in  parti* 
cular  seems  to  possess  this  potentiality  in  a  very  significant  manner. 
Sir  William  Jones,  in  one  of  his  works  on  India,  shows  that  the  seeds  of 
of  the  lotas  contain,  even  before  tliey  germinate,  perfectly  formed  leaves, 
the  miniatare  shapes  of  what  one  day  they  will  become  as  perfect 
plants. 

It  may  be  for  these  reasons,  or  for  some  other  reasons  which  are  only 
known  within  the  occult  circle,  that  the  lotas  has  come  to  be  regarded  as 
the  most  sacred  symbol  among  the  Hindus.  In  the  Mahd-Naniyana  Upani- 
shad,  we  arc  asked  to  contemplate  Adi  Nardyana  as  seated  on  the  Iotas 
in  Vaikuntah.  In  numei^ons  other  Upanishads  we  are  told  io  contem- 
plate the  Deity  as  resting  on  the  lotus  of  the  heart.  And  in  the 
Bhagavadgita,  Arjana  pix>elaim8  that  he  beheld  the  Visina-rupa  (uni< 
versal  form)  of  the  Deity  as  reposing  upon  the  lotus. 

Aad  farther,  Prajftpati,  the  Creator,  is  daseribed  as  bom  of  th#  I^tns 
whieh  Sf»rai^  from  the  navel  of  Vishnu.  And  l^slimi,  the  Ohii'prakrHi, 
is  represented  as  bom  of  a  lotos,  as  seated  on  a  lotus,  and  as  holdfog  a 
lotus  in  her  band.  Indeed  the  vety  name  fii  this  Gaddesii  ia  Lotus 
(Padma  and  Kamal^. ) 

On  th«  whole  then,  I  feel  myself  justified  in  saying  that  the  hftut 
has  been  recognised  as  an  emblem  of  Brahmn^iattoa. 

Our  Theo.^ophieal  Society  may  fairly  be  called  the  Brahma-jignoM* 
sahhOf  ft.6  ,  the  Society  for  invescigating  the  subject  of  Brahma.  And 
this  Society  was  founded  by  Madame  H.  P.  Blavatsky,  with  the  co- 
operation of  her  esteemed  colleague*  Colonel  H.  S.  Olcott. 

Hence  the  day  appointed  for  the  commemorating  of  this  great 
Lady  is  very  appropriately  named  afrer  the  Lotus ;  and  the  prefix 
^'  White  "  is  added  to  it  with  ec|aal  appropriateness  ;  for  white  is  the 
color  repre?>entiuj;  the  pare  quality  of  Satva»guna  of  natore;  and  the 
object  of  the  Society  is  avowedly  to  develop  aud  improve  this  pure 
qaality  among  mankind. 
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And  fts  to  the  utility  of  the  great  work  iuaugurated  by  this  Lady 
through  the  medium  of  this  Society,  J  need  n^t  say  much  ;  as  this  is  a 
world-known  fact.  Our  Scripture  says  in  a  very  pointed  manner,  that 
every  body  manages  to  live  for  himself  somehow  or  other;  but  he  alone 
can  be  said  to  live  who  lives  for  the  good  of  others,  Madame  Blavatsky 
lived  up  to  th;s  ideal.  She  laid  aside  her  royal  rank,  wealth  and  posi- 
lion,  and  worked  in  the  most  unselfish  manner  for  ameliorating  the 
spiritual  condition  of  the  people. 

Glorious  illustrations  of  this  Lady's  ardent  love  and  earnest  sympathy 
towards  mankind  in  general,  and  the  Aryans  in  particular,  are  to  be  met 
within  every  place  where  she  set  her  foot ;  in  every  book  that  she  wrote; 
and  in  all  that  she  said  or  did.  I  shall  content  myself  with  quoting  here 
what  she  said  in  the  American  Magazine  called  The  Path^  in  December 
1886.  "  Upon  India,"  she  said,  "  I  call  all  the  blessings  of  my  heart. 
All  ray  love  and  aspirations  belong  to  my  beloved  brothers  the  sons  of 
old  Aryavarta,  the  *'  motherland  of  my  Master." 

Such  were  the  benevolent  sentiments  of  this  great  Lady  in  regard 
to  us  ;  and  we  owe  her  a  great  debt  of  gratitude.  And  this  debt  we  can 
best  discharge  only  by  exerting  ourselves  for  accomplishing  and  perpet- 
uating the  beneficent  work  inaugurated  by  her.  And  it  is  a  matter  for 
congratulation  that  many  of  our  Theosophists  have  come  to  the  front  to 
work  earnestly  in  this  direction  ;  and  their  work  is  actually  bearing 
fruit  at  this  time.  Look  for  example  at  the  Benares  Sanskrit  College 
recently  established. 

With  these  remarks,  I  take  this  White  Lotii.«,  as  if  it  were  the  lotus 
of  my  heart,  and  place  it  respectfully  on  the  pedestal  of  the  statue  of 
our  most  beloved  and  esteemed  sister,  Madame  Blavatsky. 


liemarks  of  Mr,  2\  Vijiaraghava  Charlu. 

I  joined  the  T.  S*  in  Nelloi^  in  the  year  1882  and  then  had  the 
good  fortnne  of  meeting  both  Colonel  Olcott  and  Mme.  Blavatsky  who 
bad  come  at  our  invitation  to  form  a  Branch.  From  my  childhood,  1 
had  a  hankering  after  spiritual  knowledge  and  wandered  about  in 
search  of  it  among  Byragees  and  Sudhus  from  the  age  of  twelve. 
Therefore  my  mind  was  quite  prepared  to  take  up  a  i-eligioas  life 
and  make  spiritual  progress  at  the  time  when  1  met  Mme.  Blavatsky 
and  Colonel  Olcott.  I  decided  to  throw  up  my  official  po.sition  and 
family  connection  and  joined  the  Headquarter's  Staff,  on  the  7th  Angoat 
1883.  Since  then  I  have  been  working  faithfully  to  the  best  of  my 
ability  and  I  have  decided  to  do  so  in  this  body  and  in  other  bodies  for 
such  a  holy  cause  as  the  TlieosophicHl '  Society  started  by  Madame 
Blavatsky  and  Co*.  Olcott  as  visible  agents  of  Great  Beings.  So  I  c«me 
in  contact  with  Mme.  Blavatsky  and  lived  with  her  for  nearly  three 
years  and  had  her  blessings  and  kindness. 

After  once  receiving  such  excellent  advice  as  I  did  from  the  Master 
and  from  H.  P.  B.   what  choice  have  I  but  to  do  the  duties  that  were 
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most  pleasing  to  her  and  to  fclie  Masttr.  She  siraply  took  this  body  of 
Rassiaa  birth  to  jfive  viilue  t>  her  utterance  to  the  Hindas  who 
were  at  the  time  when  slio  and  Colonel  Olcoft  landed  at  Bombay  in 
1879,  losing  faith  in  their  religion  and  in  the  utterances  of  their 
own  people.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  advent  of  the  Theosophical 
Society  at  that  most  critical  time,  most  of  our  English  educated  young 
men  would  have  gone  astray  and  the  religious  prospects  of  India  must 
ha^e  been  still  worse.  The  person  known  through  the  present  body  as 
H.  P.  Blavatsky  is  no  ordinary  mortal  and  with  the  most  disadvantage- 
ous foreign  body,  she  had  to  tight  many  a  battle  in  the  field  of  spiritual- 
ity. Please  read  her  monumental  work  "  Secret  Doctrine,"  for  there 
are  things  more  hinted  at  than  given  out.  Those  who  have  inner  eyes 
can  see  in  those  works  inexhaustible  wealth.  Read  again  her  mystical 
work,  "The  Voice  of  the  Silence,"  so  rich  in  Wisdom's  words.  Through 
the  Founders'  untiring  energy,  the  Theosophical  Society  has  become  one 
of  the  largest  institutions  for  spreading  a  knowledge  of  Theosophy  or 
BraUmagnadaTn  among  the  masses  of  people.  At  this  critical  point  of 
the  Kaliyuga,  the  world  must  have  gone  mad  with  the  prospects  of 
material  concerns,  had  not  the  Theosophical  Society  through  the  means 
of  H.  P.  B.'s  writing,  brought  to  light  spiritual  truths,  brought 
eminent  persons  like  Colonel  Olcott,  Mrs.  Besant,  Miss  Edger  and  others 
who  are  constantly  throwing  a  flood  of  light  upon  questitms  of  spiritual 
knowledge  and  power  so  that  people  can  see  things  at  their  reial  worth. 
Everywhere  there  must  have  been  rank  materialism  for  want  of  this 
light.  Having  known  H.  P.  B.,  personally  as  I  did  and  having  lived 
under  the  same  roof  with  her  for  more  than  two  years,  I  have  seen  things 
most  wonderful  in  her  presence.  To  speak  them  out  in  the  absence 
of  the  knowledge  to  understand  and  believe  them> — because  they 
are  not  easily  verifiable  on  the  materialistic  plane  with  ouly  the  in* 
complete  gateway  of  five  senses — would  appear  preposterous. 
They  requira  more  than  five  senses  for  their  right  comprehension. 
People  having  no  materials  on  hand  to  unlock  the  mysteries  of 
such  a  revered  Lady,  misunderstood  her  and  called  her  by  all 
manner  of  names.  What  mattered  it  to  the  spirit  that  occupied'  that 
body  for  the  time  being,  though  the  spirit  had  to  struggle  in  its 
late  Sthula  Sarira  to  throw  light  upon  very  many  knotty  questions 
of  Theosophy  and  Occultism  at  a  time  when  very  few  were  prepared  to 
receive  such  knowledge.  Considering  the  difficulties  she  was  labouring 
under,  a  massive  and  unhealthy  vesture  and  in  a  materialistic  age,  she 
has  performed  wonders,  I  must  say,  in  bringing  up  the  knowledge  of 
Theosophy  among  all  nations  and  countries.  I  have  seen  her  workino* 
from  early  morning  to  midnight,  with  coffee  or  tea  or  lunch  brought  up 
to  her  table,  for  days  and  months.  It  is  that  which  made  her  body 
bulky  and  irritable.  She  took  no  bodily  exercise  whatever^  in  the 
latter  part  of  her  life.  When  she  was"  bedridden  in  Col.  Olcott's  pre- 
sent it)om,  in  the  year  1883,  I  had  to  wait  at  her  bed  and  actually 
raise  l)er  up  and  Ipwer  her  down   many  times  a  day.    She  was  to|j)« 
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an  adoptad  loving  and  kind  mother  and  I  felt  pi*oud  in  serving  her  in  that 
body.  It  16  for  the  sarviving  President- Founder  to  say  what  great* 
nnsR  was  veiled  under  her  personality.  As  for  iny  part,  I  beg  to 
reiterate  my  continued  affection  for  her  in  her  last  body  and  revere 
that  form  for  the  sake  of  the  good  inflaence  it  exerted  among  the 
people.  The  placing  of  her  statne  in  the  most  appropriate  place  as 
a  guiding  genins  and  a  presiding  holy  personage,  is  most  appropriate 
for  the  Headquarters  of  the  Theosophical  Society.  May  all  Dhjan 
Cfaohans  and  Masters  pour  down  their  inflaence  upon  the  noble  ^  work 
which  Mme.  Blavatsky  was  so  faithfully  doing,  and  which  the  surviving 
Presidcnt*Founder  and  his  colleagues  were  doing,  are  doing  and  will 
be  doing,  is  the  eaiiiest  prayer  of  a  devoted  brother   and  worker  in 

the  field.    «SHcROW 


Uemarks  of  0.  Suhbiah  Cheiiy. 

In  April  1882,  Madame  H.  P«  B.  and  Col.  H.  S.  0.  came  here  to 
open  the  Madras  Branch  of  this  Society.  About  the  close  of  that  year, 
arrangements  had  been  made  to  purchase  this  building  and  H«  P.  B.  and 
Col.  H.  S.  0.,  if  I  remember  right,  entered  here  on  the  last  day  of  that 
year,  and  the  Society's  Headquarters  were  permanently  transferrer!  here. 
From  that  date  to  March  7tb,  1885,  the  date  on  which  H.  P.  B.  left 
Madras  for  good,  I  moved  intimately  with  her,  seeing  her  and  spending 
with  her  several  hours  almost  erery  day.  I,  more  than  most  members  of 
this  Society,  bad  opportunities  of  studying  ber  character  and  knowing  her- 
Sbe  was  a  lady  of  simple  manners,  accessible  and  affable  to  all.  She 
was  sincere  In  her  views,  bonest  and  truth -loving.  She  hated  hypocrisy 
and  misrepresentation.  She  was  very  excitable  and  it  was  her  temper 
that  created  for  ber  many  enemies.  She  was  a  good  friend,  and  a  very 
indulgent  enemy. 

She  was  very  hu^working ;  often  worked  Ux  over  18  hours  a 
day.  All  ber  labours  were  directed  towards  the  good  of  Homanity  in 
general  and  Hindus  in  particular.  &m  sacrificed  her  health  And  coufort 
for  our  sake  and  if  we  but  work  a  little  and  spend  but  18  minutes  a  day 
for  ourselves  and  our  own  country,  we  shall  soon  be  constructing  a 
lofty  pedestal  to  prove  our  love  for  Mme.  Blavatsky. 

What  we  ought  to  have  done  years  ago  for  our  country  and  i*eligion 
Col.  Oloott  has  now  done  at  his  own  expense. 


From  l)eivan  Bahadur  B,  Raghooualh  Bow,  Kumbakonam, 

Madame  Blavatsky  was  a  unique  personage.  She  was  unable  to 
feel  anj  race  distinction.  Age,  position,  nationality,  religion  or  sex  had 
no  influence  to  interfere  with  the  sisterly  love  she  bore  to  all  whom 
she  met.  In  intellect  she  was  a  giantess.  *'  Madame  Blavstsky  was 
greater  than  any  thinker  of  her  time.*'  As  one  of  the  human  race,  as  a 
woman,  as  a  foreigner,  as  an  intellectual  being,  as  a  religionist,  as  an 
(extraordinary  personage,  as  au  eccentric  person,  as  a  propbetesS)  as  d> 
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philosophic  writer,  as  an  imperious  person,  as  a  simple  person,  she 
bore  comparison  to  noue  of  her  contemporaries.  She  knew  many  Ian- 
guges  and  wrote  them  with  ^reat  facility.  She  revered  Gautama  Bud- 
dha, and  was  proud  to  be  designated  as  his  follower.  She  preached  to  the 
world  what  she  believed  to  be  true,  and  was  very  anxious  that  all  should 
join  her  in  her  belief.  Yet  she  was  tolerant  to  other  religions.  Her 
two  works,  "  Isis  Unveiled  "  and  the  •*  Secret  Doctrine,"  are  the  monu- 
ments of  her  industry,  knowledge  and  wish  to  enlighten  the  world  on 
subjects  most  important  for  man. 

Had  she  not  come  to  India,  my  countrymen,  by  this  time,  would 
have  been  ranked  as  materialists.  Slie  saved  the  Bbdratavarsha  from 
this  dire  calamity.  She  induced  our  thinking  materialists  to  suspect 
that  there  was  something  besides  '*  matter,"  that  some  information  at 
least  about  this  something  could  be  gleaned  from  the  Aryan  literature. 
She  gradually  made  them  believe  that  *'  I " — the  Ego — is  a  different 
substance  from  the  perishable  body.  We  Aryans  owe  to  her  an  nit- 
repayable  debt  of  gratitude. 

With  her  name,  two  other  names  will  ever  be  associated  and  go 
down  to  posterity  as  objects  of  i*espect  and  reverence,  viz,,  those  of  oar 
Brother,  Colonel  H.  S.  Olcott,  and  Mrs.  Annie  Besant  whom  1  daim 
as  my  sister,  through  our  Father  Sri  Krishna. 

May  they  live  long  and  continue  their  eervioes  to  Humanity. 

May  the  soul  of  Madame  Blavaisky  enjoy  itbat  peace  and  beati- 
tude wfaieh  proceed  f^m  the  grace  of  that  Supremo  Being  who  rules 
tbe  Umverse,  is  the  ferrent  prayer  of  her  brother. 


From  D.  D.  Writer,  Bombay, 

The  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  pa.sBingaway  swiftly, 
even  as  our  beloved  sister  and  teacher  in  honor  of  whose  memory  we 
aunaally  celebrate  the  White  Lotus  Day  has  passed  away.  It  is  said  and 
generally  believed  in  theosophic  circles  that  the  terminal  period  of  every 
century  is  regarded  by  the  mystic  Brotherhood  as  most  favomble  for 
imparting  spiritual  knowledge  for  tlie  advancement  of  mankind.  Let 
OS  now  see  how  far  this  assertion  can  be  justified  by  the  generally 
existing  condition  of  advanced  free  thought  and  the  results  of  theoso- 
phic teachings  in  particular,  which  gave  the  requisite  impetus  to  the 
scientific  and  iniellectual  world. 

In  cOQueetion  with  the  above  I  have  to  say  that  my  knowledge  of 
the  exeepKon&l  character  of  oar  late  revered  teacher  H*  P.  B.,  dates 
from  1879  when  I  first  joined  the  Society,  now  foil  20  jeara  ago. 
Apart  from  the  several  excellent  qualities  she  manifested,  I  often  felt 
that  there  was  something  mysteriously  grand  about  her  of  which  £ 
oemld  then  form  no  oooception*  The  handful  of  members  who  constitu- 
ted  the  nt»lw9»  of  the  Bombay  Branch  of  our  Society  at  that  period, 
barely  knew  the  magnificent  goal  to  which  the  Society  pointed,  and 
I  ofteu  wondered   what  good  membership  in  such  an  instituiioo  was 
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likely  to  bring  about.  In  answer  to  my  oft-repeated  questions 
to  ni J  brothers,  I  was  invariablj^  told  that  the  object  and  aim  of 
the  Society  was  to  make  betfer  men  of  us  all,  and  that  to  attain 
that  object  our  co-operation  was  needed.  I  confess  I  was  not  satisfied 
with  the  explanation,  nevertheless  I  heartily  particpated  in  the  good 
cause  which  had  for  its  object  the  benefit  of  humanity. 

The  question,  however,  that  often  occnrred  to  my  mind  was,  how 
an  institution,  working  on  the  lines  and  hypothesis  peculiarly  its  own, 
could  possibly  revolutionize  the  mode  of  thought  of  the  teeming  millions 
of  all  creeds  and  colors  in  Europe  and  India. 

Paliently  and  perseveringly  I  labored  to  arrive  at  the  truth  by 
study  and  observation,  and  in  course  of  time,  I  am  glad  to  say,  I  learnt 
what  it  was  to  be  a  better  man, 

I  cherish  with  much  honor  the  memory  of  H.  P.  B.    who,  aided  by 
the  atrong  arm  of  her  equally  honored  colleague,  Col.  Olcott,  planted,  25 
years  ago,  an  offshoot  of  Theosophy  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  care  to 
go  with  their  eyes  open,  and  fostered   its  growth.     It  grew    and,  stand- 
ing firm  on  the  rock  of  truth,  resisted  and  survived  the  effects  of  many 
^a  heavy,  stormy   gale,  to   bear  sweet   fruit,   the  eating  of   which    has 
invigorated  and  influenced   with  sober   thoughts,  many   right-thiukin^f 
minds   amongst  all   classes   of   the   civilized  world.     Several   learned 
lucubrations  and  useful  works  from  the  pen  of  the  departed  H.  P.  B. 
amply  testify  to  the  selflessness   and  magnanimity  of  her  loving  sonl, 
and  need  no  mention.     The  statue  raised  in  memorium  and  here  unveiled 
will  command  the  respect  of  every  beholder  conversant  with  the  history 
of  her   self-sacrificing  life,    but  the   great  and  noble    ideas   which  the 
theosophic  movement  has  developed  and  set  afloat  all  over  the  world, 
ideas  which  are  grasped,  assimilated  and  formulated  in  diverse  ways  by 
the  master-minds   of  the'  day,   will   live  for  ages  as    living  souls  and 
preserve  the   memory  of  H.  P.  B.  better  than  any  number  of  statues 
representing  her  personality  as  a  chivalrous  character  who  had  suffered 
much  and  sacrificed  her  all  in  order  that  the  world  might  be   better  by 
understanding  the  riddle  of  life.     Peace  be  to  her  loving  soul ! 


Pram  Q.  B,  S.  Mead. 

You  have  kindly  asked  me  to  write  a  few  words  on  the  occasion  of 
the  unveiling  of  the  statue  of  H.  P.  Blavatsky  at  Adyar  on  May  8th, 
and  if  I  have  nothing  to  say  that  is  not  known  to  all  her  old  friends  and 
pupilsj  I  at  least  have  the  special  privilege  of  writing  from  the  room 
which  was  the  last  scene  of  her  labours  and  which  is  now  m  j  own  lite- 
rary workshop. 

But  even  so  I  somewhat  hesitate  to  write  anything,  for  my  love  for 
her  is  a  veiy  intimate  matter  and  any  estimate  I  might  venture  to  make 
of  her  life  and  character  and  of  her  influence  on  modem  thought  must  at 
best  be  very  speculative. 

It  bas»  however,  especially  strndk  me  of  late  iu  speaking  of  H.P.  6. 
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among  oarselveK — amone^  her  old  friends— bow  that  our  memories  of  her 
are  withoafc  exception  deeply  coloured  by  the  dominant  feeling,  a  pro-- 
foand  pergonal  affection.  Wc  all  hve  her,  and  this  affection  is  not 
weidkened  by  tbo  lapse  of  yeai*s,  bat  rather  deepened  as  the  permanent 
fact  of  what  she  really  was  to  qs  conies  forth  in  ever  clearer  ligh^ 
while  the  petty  pei'soual  annoyances  we  may  have  suffered  at  her  hand 
on  some  occasions,  grow  ever  more  dim  in  tlie  memory. 

The  passing  of  H.  P.  B.  out  of  incarnation,  marks  as  it  were  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  our  Theosophical  movement.  With  her  depar- 
ture was  ended  the  period  of  rough  pioneer  effort,  and  those  of  us  who 
were  privileged  to  lend  a  hand  in  that  pioneer  work — most  of  all  your- 
self, the  first  of  us — know  that  we  have  missed  something  since  she 
went  which  no  one  else  has  been  able  to  give  ur.  She  had  a /orce  in  her 
which  no  one  else  in  the  movement  has  so  far  shown  ;  and  though  her 
methods  with  her  comrades  and  pupils  were  rough  and  ready,  this 
nevertheless  she  did  accomplish,  that  they  should  stand  on  their  own 
feet  and  be  something  of  themselves  individually,  for  we  could  not 
copy  her  had  we  tried  ;  she  was  inimitable. 

And  if  it  be  true  that  there  is  a  number  of  -  people  in  the  Society 
who  coald  not  have  endured  the  strength  of  our  ^^  Old  Lady,"  it  is 
nevertheless  true  that  they  are  here  because  of  <  that  same  force  as  inflected 
in  the  soberer  pronouncements  of  her  pupils.  But  this  much  I  will 
make  bold  to  say — for  it  is  somewhat  necessary— that  these  members 
of  the  Society  who  have  entered  it  in  the  later,  quieter  and  soberer 
times  and  who  have  learnt  their  Theosophy  from  munnaJs  .  and  text 
books  and  lectures,  will  miss  much — will  miss  perhaps  the-  vastest 
**  feeling  "  which  a  study  of  Theosophy  can  stir  in  the  heart— if  they 
neglect  the  works  of  H.  P.  Blavatsky.  H.  B.  B.  is  the  only  real  "writer'* 
the  Society  has  so  far  produced  ^  she  alone  amongst  us  had  the  real 
"genius  of  letters";  she  was  great,  for  she  had  the  intuition  of 
greatness — the  something  cosmic  in  her  nature— which  is  so  far  not  mani- 
fested in  the  rest  of  us.  Other  characteristics  may  be  manifested  in  better 
fashion  in  some  of  her  pupils,  but  the  power  of  which  I  speak  was  in 
her  alone.  And  the  existence  of  that  power  in  her  was,  1  think,  the 
very  reason  why  she  was  the  chief  pioneer.  It  required  the  heart  of  a 
lioD  to  overcome  the  initial  obstacles,  to  clear  a  track  through  the 
jangle. 

Now-a-days  we  have  a  fiue  wood-pslved  tboronghfare  for  tb&-many 
to  Baant«r  upon  in  garbs  of  much  respectability,  but  in  1875  the  ha^'k- 
ing  Ota  way  through  the  tangled  growths  of  centuiies  had.  to  be 
committed  to  stronger  hands  and  less  wise  people.  In  1875  Theo£ophic 
thought  was  practically  unknown ;  in  1899  Theosophic  thought  is 
permeating  every  class  of  mind  in  some  fashion  or  other*.  And  though  I 
would- not  say  thatThejosophic  thought  is  identical  with  the  influence  of 
H.  P.  B.— for,  thank  Heaven,  it  is  dependent  on  no  particular  person — 
yet  I  do  assert  that  it  was  siie  who  mainly  cleared  the  channel  for  it  to 
flow  through,  this  time.    And  therefore  we  owe  her  thanks  and  love  and 
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revet'dnce)  and  should  ever  keep  her   memorj  green,  thoii<ifb   free  from 
any  sort  of  harn>ful  hero  worship  or  unworthy  exaggeration. 


From  Bertram  Keightley^  General  Secretartf.  of  the  Indian  Sedirni, 

As  we  scan  the  life-work  of  H.  P.  Blavatsky,  three  things  which 
she  aecompli^bed  grow  more  and  more  apparent  as  each  successiye 
year  reveals  their  vast  importance  and  significance. 

She  paved  the  way  to  a  mutual  understanding  and  an  eventual  co- 
operation between  the  eager,  energetic,  fiery  West,  and  the  myatic 
fathomless,  spiritual  East.  She  it  is  who  first  bridged  the  vast  gulf 
which  for  so  lon^;  has  sundered  the  two  hemispheres  and  by  supplying  tbe 
clue  and  kindling  the  magic  fire  of  sympathy  made  mutual  understand* 
ing,  mutual  appreciation  and  therefoi'e  mutual  co-operation  possible. 
Therefore  under  her  name  shall  stand  the  words :  '*  She  united  East 
and  West  in  the  bond  of  Brotherhood. 

Then  as  the  second  side  of  her  life-work  must  be  counted  the  lay- 
ing of  the  foundations  for  a  true  Science  of  Religion  which  shall  accom- 
plish the  reconciliation  and  harmonising  of  the  craeds  of  mankind,  by 
revealing  the  forgotten  source  and  origin  of  each.  For  the  building  of 
the  future  Temple  of  the  Spirit  she  furnished  an  enormous  amouTtt  of 
the  most  absolutely  essential  material,  and  above  all,  struck  the  key- 
note of  the  work  by  showing  that  Religion  is  not  a  matter  of  blind  faith 
merely,  but  in  its  essence  is  drawn  from  the  science  of  the  snperphjrsieal. 
And  iR  this  way  S'he  did  more  than  any  one  can  as  yet  adequately  esihnate 
to  check  materialism  and  supply  a  sound  intellectual  basis  for  a  new 
spiritual  reawakening  of  the  world. 

Lastly,  though  in  mj  eyes  the  grandest  and  most  vitally  important 
of  all  her  aehievemenis,  H.  P.  B.  gave  back  t^  the  Western  peoples  the 
long  lost  knowledge  of  the  Path.  She  alone  in  the  last  ten  centuries 
has  publicly  proclaimed  the  existence  of  the  Divine  Brotherhood  and 
taught  the  wsy  which  leads  to  the  portals  of  true  initiation.  This 
teaching  is,  for  the  West,  of  supreme  value,  especially  at  the  present 
crisis  in  its  evolution,  and  therefore  to  her  tke  West  owes  a  debt  im- 
measnrable  for  that  noble  sacrifice  which  made  this  re-procl»matiott 
possible. 

These  are  the  debts  the  world  and  all  mankind  owe  to  our  teadier 
H.  P.  B. ;  wliat  those  owe  to  her  who  knew  her  personally  and  by  her 
were  guided,  taught  and  led  to  the  light,  no  words  are  eloqoeut  enough 
to  express.  Only  the  devotion  of  the  lives  whose  inspiration  oajoe 
from  ber  can  even  partially  bear  testi-mony  to  their  undf>ing  gratitade. 

Therefore  the  Society  which  she  helped  to  create  and  which  she 
inspired  with  her  own  life,  does  well  to  commemorate  her,  and  on  this 
occasion  of  the  placing  of  her  stntne  in  its  Hendquarters,  it  is  fitting 
that  again,  as  when  eighty  years  ago  she  left  her  body,  her  faithful  and 
devoted  follo^wers  should  record  their  testimony  and  remind  later  comers 
into  the  grand  inheritance  w^hich  she  opened  up,  of  the  debt  of  tht 
gratitude  which  one  and  al!  owe  to  her. 
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Therefore  on  the  base  of  the  statae  representing  the  body  she  wore 
shoeld  be  engraved  on  three  of  its  sides  these  words  : — 

She  nnited  the  East  and  the  West. 

She  re-laid  for  the  modem  world  the  foundations  of  a  Science  of 
Religion. 

She  re-proclaimed  the  Path  to  the  Western  world. 


From  Mrs,  Isabel  Cooper- OaJcley, 

I  am  very  ^lad  to  hear  that  jon  are  erecting  a  memorial  to  our 
revered  and  loved  friend  and  teacher,  H,  P.  B.  Blavatskj,  for  everything 
that  keeps  alive  in  us  the  memory  of  her  work  is  of  the  greatest  service. 
To  her  we  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  that  can  be  repaid  only  in  one  way, 
that  is  by  onr  constant  and  strennons  efforts  to  spread  the  knowledge 
of  the  grand  old  wisdom  religion  which  she  revived  once  more. 
The  knowledge  of  the  Great  Masters  whom  she  served  and  reverenced 
is  also  a  priceless  treasure  to  those  who  follow  far  off,  along  the  path 
that  H.  P.  B.  pointed  out.  The  steady  and  constant  growth  oE  the 
Theosophical  Society  is  the  living  memorial ;  on  every  side  can  we  see 
the  knowledge  of  Theosophy  spreading  in  the  West.  In  the  literature 
of  onr  time  there  is  a  definitely  marked  increase  of  Theosophical  ideas. 
Practically  H.  P.  B.  changed  the  current  of  thought  in  the  West — I 
might  rather  better  say,  she  was  the  instrument  whereby  the  change 
(;ame  about.  With  warmest  cong^tnlation  t<o  yon  her  faithful  co-worker 
and  oolleai^ne  *  *  * . 


Frmn  Miss  Laura  Cooper. 

I  am  glad  to  respond  to  yoar  request  that  I  should  send  a  few  words 
to  testify  to  the  ever  living  gratitude  and  love  I  feel  for  H.  P,  B.  As 
the  years  roll  on  1  can  truly  say  I  realise  more  and  more  her  great  work, 
and  the  diflSculties  under  which  she  did  it.  Looking  back  over  a  member- 
ship of  fifteen  years  one  cannot  but  be  impressed  by  the  enormous  growth 
of  theTheosophic  movement.  Its  thought  pervades  the  literature  in  the 
West  and  indirectly  as  well  as  directly  its  infiuenoe  can  everywhere  be 
traced.  Those  of  us  who  passed  with  H.  P.  B.  through  the  <*  sturm  nnd 
drang  "  period  are  better  able  to  appreciate  and  value  the  titanic  force 
she  wielded,  than  the  many  who  have  joined  the  ranks  since  she  passed 
away  and  to  whom  she  is  but  a  name.  It  is  well  therefore  that  her 
old  pupil  should  join  in  sending  some  words  of  affectionate  remem- 
brance on  the  occasion  of  the  unveiling  of  her  statue,  and  I  am  glad  of 
the  opportunity  of  paying  this  small  tribute  to  the  memory  of  my 
loved  teacher  and  friend  to  whom  I  owe,  in  this  incarnation,  everything 
that  makes  life  worth  livinc^. 


Remarks  of  Mr.  WiUon  Hark, 
White  Lotus  Day,  observed  now  throughout  the  four  quart  era  of 
tbe  globe,  is  held  in   memory  of  Hr   P.     Blavatsky,   one  of  the  most 
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remarkable  personages  thai  history  records.     I  am    honoored  in  being 
privileged  to  be  present  at  this  gathering,  and  it  is  not  a  little  remarka- 
ble, that,  owing  to  circumstances  over  which  I  have  had  no  control,  this 
ia  the  first  White  Lotas  celebration  that  I  have  been  privileged  to  attend. 
Various  indeed,  have  been  the  opinions  expressed  by  friend   and   foe 
regarding  this  very  extraordinary  character^     I  first  joined  the  Society 
in  1893,  and  met  some  who  spoke  of   H.  P.  Blavaisky  as  though    she 
were  more   than  human ;  who  accepted  aU  she  said   as   truth,    about 
which    no  caviling  was   possible   or     permissible.     I   have   heard  her 
spoken  of  as  a   charlatan,    an  impostor,  black   magician,  and   the  per- 
sonification of  all  wickedness.     Best  of  all,  I  have  read  with  care  what 
her  colleague  Colonel  Olcott  has  said  of  her  in  his  **  Old  Diary  Leaves/* 
and  there  one  obtains  a  picture,  portraying  the  varied  moods,  the    daily 
life,  the  imperfections  and  the   nobility,    the  gentleness,  the  fnry,   the 
ojilm   and    the     tempest    that    alternately   moved    her.     An   enigma 
she  may  be;    imperfect  often,    and     as   often   blameworthy;    but,   I 
mentally  bow    in    respectful    devotion   to     her  memory,    because   of 
the  work  she  did.     A  gentler  nature  could  not  have  accomplished  this 
work.     The  scattered  hosts  of  the  Christian  faith,  for  once  gave   over 
their  internecine  quarrels,  and  as  one  man,  tried  to  hound  her   down ; 
pulpits  thundered  denunciations ;  false  charges  were   manufactured  to 
injure  her  reputation ;  sh<^  was  successively  charged  with  the  grossest 
immorality  and  with  political  intrigue ;  with  the  most  stupid  trickery  and 
systematic  deception  ;  whilst  the  scientific  world  called  her  a  *'  criminal 
lunatic  "  and  laughed  uproariously  at  this  woman  who  challenged  thera 
to  combat.     And  yet  what  do  we  find  as  to  her  actual  work  ?    It  is  very 
true  as  said  in  the  Chnstian  Bible  that  "  A  tree  is  known  by  it^  frnitJj." 
The  labours  of  H.    P.    Bla9at«ky  constituted     her  fruits.       Let  us 
glance  at  some  of  them.     "  Isis  Unveiled  '*;  **  Secret  Doctrine  '*;  "  Voioe 
of  the  Silence"  ;  **  Key  to  Theosophy,'*  all  that  she  wrote  serioaaly,  for 
the  use  of  the  school  of  which  she  was  the  Head.  '  Not  a  note  indicating 
(ielf-seeking  or  self-glorification   do  we  find ;  bat  instead  of  this,  the 
most  urgei^t  appeals  to  men  and  women  of  the  time,  to  cultivate  nobili* 
ty,  self-abnegation  ;  whilst  she  held  in  ine&ble  scorn  the  hollow  preten- 
sions of  society  and  the  faypocr»y  of  modern   religions.     She  unveiled 
for  such  as  me,  the  hidden  truths  contained  in  the  ancient  Eastern  reli- 
gions and  teachings ;  truths  that  have  enabled  me  to  take  hold  of  life 
and   life's  great  questions  in  a  manner  never  before  possible.     Mysteries 
that  before  perplexed  me  have  vanished  ;  hope,  for  myself,  for  hnmanity, 
was  awakened,  and  now  reigns  triumphant.     Faith  in   the  I>ivine,   the 
eternal  goodness,  that  had  been  all  but  destroyed,  because  of   the  foolish 
and  ignorant  teachings  I  had  been  aoca-stomed  to,  once   Aiore  unfolded 
her  wings :  death  had  no  longer  any  terrors,  and  poverty  became  power- 
less to  distress.     Light  and  blessing,  peace  and  spiritual  joy,  have  in  m« 
followed  the  study  of  the  works  that  are  the  frnits  of  this  truly  wonder- 
f  al  woman,  ft>M  with  de^  gratitude  I  acknowledge  the  debt  I  owe  to 
her. 
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Mr.  Hack  then  exhorted  those  present  not  to  waste  their  time  iu 
simple  professions  of  lov^e  and  t^ympathy  for  the  caiwe,  bat  to  tthow  their 
earnestness  by  real  work  of  some  description.  He  referred  to  a  parallel 
in  Christ's  life.  Christ  asked  Simon  Peter,  "  Lovest  thoa  Me  ?  "  Peter 
replied,  *'  Yes."     Christ  added,  **  Feed  my  lambs." 


From  Dr.  N.  L,  Deeai^  B.  S. 

1  have  looked  forward,  since  the  loss  ol  oar  revered  mother, 
Madame  Blavatsky,  to  some  substantial  monument  to  perpetuate  her 
memory.  She  bailt  a  huge  monument  for  herself  daring  her  life-time, 
by  propagating  the  true  faith,  showing  an  easy  way  to  light  and  life, 
to  truth  and  eternal  existence.  As  her  hamble  followera  in  the  exam- 
ple of  a  life  of  self-sacrifice  that  she  led  after  the  fashion  of  the  old 
Masters,  with  a  spirit  functioning  through  the  body  of  a  woman,  wc, 
as  men,  ought  to  have  expressed  oar  love  to  her  by  erecting  aniooumeut 
long  ago.  But,  better  late  than  never.  Yon  have  done  it,  and  on  the 
occasion  of  its  unveiling,  as  a  humble  individual,  who  saw  her  soul 
depart,  and  heard  the  sermon  over  her  ashes  at  the  Woking  Cremator!* 
uui,  I  beg  to  congratulate  you  and  pray  that  the  memory  of  the  Great 
Mother  may  revive  and  live  with  greater  vigour  amongst  us. 


From  Dvp  liilhhe»ScJileide7i^  Germany, 

I  am  sorry  that  it  is  too  late  for  me  to  be  in  time  with  this 
letter  for  White  Ijotns  Day  when  you  will  unveil  H.  P.  B.'s  life  size 
statue.  Bat  I  think  it  a  very  good  idea  of  yours.  And  indeed,  none  of 
us  can  nor  will  ever  forget  what  we  owe  to  her — or  shall  I  say,  to  him, 
for  the  spin t,  the  individuality  is  sexless^and  it  is  this  noble  spirit, 
this  gniud  genius  and  this  devoted  and  liighly*gif  ted  soul  that  we  admii'e 
in  our  itjvered  teacher,  and  that  we  shall  never  forget.  Every  day  of 
my  life  that  I  work  for  Theosophy — and  I  have  no  other  interests  day 
or  night,  thanks  to  H.  P.  B. — 1  feel  the  great  advantage  I  have  over  all 
later  members,  that  I  had  the  privilege  of  \l.  P.  B.'s  personal  acquaint- 
ance, personal  influence  and  personal  teachings. 

The  statue,  of  course,  can  only  retain  the  personal  kosha  of  that 
gi*eat  soul  and  spirit.  But  it  is  not  useless  that  we  should  also  remem^ 
her  what  this  great  soul  has  sufiPered  for  us  in  this  body  which 
wti.s  in  so  many  ways  unflt  and  unsuitable  for  the  great  task  laid  upon 
her.  Verily,  any  one  might  easily  pride  himself  on  having  a  better  or 
a  stronger  body  than  hers.  But  that  is  just  what  ought  to  make  us 
take  her  as  a  model  for  our  own  Theosophical  work — those  results 
which  she  accomplished  in  apite  of  her  poor  suffenng  body  which  was 
hardened  tvith  so  many  external  and  internal  difficalties  !  Her  energy, 
her  fervour,  her  absolute  devotion  to  our  cause,  her  never-tiring  spirit, 
her  staunch  fighting  for  truth  and  her  unexceptional  love  for  everything 
that  wa0  g«od  And  pure  and  noble  and  great :  thaae  are  the  quaJities  in 
Hi  p.  6*  that  we,  who  knew  her,  shall  venerate  as  connected  with  her 
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tueinaiy.     Aiid  of  all  these  also,  her  persoual   form  vrill  help  to  remind 
US.     Let  us  live  up  to  the  ideal  of  this  memory  ! 


Anioug  the  speakers  whose  remarks  were  not  written  out,  are  the 
following,  noticed  by  TJie  Hhidu : — 

Mr.  V.  (L  Sesha  Gliariar,  m.r.a.s„  High  Court  Vakil,  said  that  he  came 
in  contact  with  Madame  Blavatsky  in  his  early  life.  If  they  were  to  respect 
their  mother  he  could  only  say  they  were  sure  to  re8|>ect  the  mother  who 
brought  them  all  there. 

Jff .  ScuUmva  Iyer,  District  Munsiff,  said  that  to  Madame  Blavatsky  they 
owed  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude.  The  statue  came  very  late,  but  it  was  better 
late  than  never. 

Mr,  C\  Samhiah,  Retired  Engineer,  also  addressed  the  meeting  in  a  few 
earnest  and  well-chosen  words. 

Dr.  Kiigli»h  said  he  hoped  they  would  all  feel  a  new  inspiration  for  the 
cause  of  Tlieosophy  and  do  whatever  they  could  in  its  behalf.  Ho  wished  all 
to  cherish  the  memory  of  Madame  Blavatsky  and  emulate  her  noble  example 
of  devotion  and  unselfish  work. 


DHARMA  PRACHARYA. 

The  Pkopaoation  of  Religion. 
{Concluded  from  p.  467). 

LANOUAGK  fails  to  describe  the  merits  of  the  inspired  preaoheiv  of 
religion,  iu  whose  minds  there  is  always  a  full  display  of  the 
Adhyatmic  light,  the  true  knowledge,  and  who  are  therefore  all-knowing 
and  seeing  through  every  thing.  This  class  of  religions  preachers  are 
sometimes,  even  now,  seen  amongst  the  ^adhus  (mendicants)  who 
have  been  disaffected  with  the  worldly  life  and  have  therefore  renounced 
all  connections  with  the  world.  Wherever  they  present  themselves,  all 
the  people  of  that  place  derive  inestimable  benefits  from  theii*  work  of 
preaching  religion.  At  times  ascetics,  i.e.,  the  second  class  preachers  of 
religion,  too,  have  appeared  and  have  done  enormous  good  to  the  people 
at  large.  These  highly  qualified  preachers  are  very  rarely  to  be  met 
with  at  present;  yet,  in  the  circle  of  ascetic  life,  they  some- 
times show  themselves  and  preach  religious  truths  which  are  extremely 
valuable  in  their  nature.  Although  the  religious  instructions,  which 
these  preachers  impart  to  men,  deal  with  but  a  part  of  truth,  yet  their 
preachings  are  never  soiled  with  untruth  or  error.* 

The  intellect  of  the  third  class  of  religions  preachers,  i.e.,  of  men 
of  erudition,  cannot  be  universal  in  its  scope,  because  it  is  not  enlight- 
ened by  the  light  of  asceticism  nor  can  it  grasp  or  grapple  with  the 
divine  truths,  because  it  is  not  familiar  with  the  practice  of  religious 
austerities.     Its    sole    resource  is  the  Sastras.     Although    whatever 

*  It  should  be  understood  that  the  £ditor  is   not  responsible  for  any  asser- 
tions made  by  contributors  in  Theosaplmt 
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these  people  say,  they  say  from  out  of  their  kuowledge  of  the  Sasti-as, 
yet,  on  accoant  of  the  defect  of  their  understaudiug,  it  is  quite  possihic 
that  they  caunot  always  hit  the  true  meaning  of  these.  The  intellect 
of  a  man  consists  of  three  qualities.  Persons  in  whoso  intellect  the 
quality  of  goodness,  ue,^  Satva  Guna,  preponderates,  ai*e  able  to  repre- 
sent the  meanings  of  the  Sastras  in  their  true  light,  but  persons  iu 
whose  intellect  the  quality  of  passion  is  predominant,  are  influenced  by 
self-conceit  and  ara  apt  to  explain  the  Sastras  according  to  their  own 
seltish  views.  Again  persons  iu  whose  intellect  the  quality  of  darkness, 
i.e.,  Tamo  Guna,  dominates,  are  always  liable  to  fall  into  erroi's.  Thus 
the  bad  effect  of  the  intellect  which  is  ruled  over  by  the  quality  of 
darkness,  can  be  clearly  nndestood  by  all.  If,  through  the  mercy  of 
God,  the  intellect  of  a  preacher  of  religion  is  sanctiGed  by  goodness, 
he  can  then  properly  hit  the  true  meaning  of  the  S&8ti*a8  and 
thus  can  satisfy  all  Hindu  religious  inquirers.  If  his  intel- 
lect be  inflnencd  by  passion  it  is  almost  certain  that  he  will 
become  the  cause  of  spreading  sectarian  antagonism  amongst  men. 
If  his  intellect  is  overpowered  by  the  quality  of  darkness,  he  will  be 
the  cause  of  the  spread  of  error  and  unbelief  amongst  men.  Therefore 
it  is  of  the  first  importance  with  all  preachers  of  religion,  to  purify 
their  intellect  and  develop  the  quality  of  goodness  inherent  in  it,  before 
they  commence  the  work  of  preaching  religion.  .  The  characteristic 
signs  of  the  quality  of  goodness  are  light  and  knowledge  ;  those  of  the 
quality  of  passion  are  self-conceit  and  zeal  in  action  ;  and  those  of  the 
quality  of  darkness  are  carelessness  and  ignorance.  The  quality  of 
darkness  is  naturally  suppressed  by  that  of  passion,  while  the  latter,  of 
itself,  yields  to  that  of  goodness.  Thus  it  is  clear  that  the  quality  of 
goodness  is  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  three  (qualities.  Hence  men  of 
erudition,  in  whom  the  quality  of  goodness  or  Satva  preponderates,  are 
worthy  of  being  called  the  pix>perly  qualified  preachers  of  religion. 

Some  patriotic  thinkera  of  our  countiy  are  puzzled  to  solve  this 
question,  viz, :  How  is  it  possible  in  India,  where  various  religious  doc- 
trines are  praised  and  accepted,  to  preach  one  universal  system  of  reli- 
gion to  all  its  people  without  distinction  ?  But  calm  thinking  will 
convince  them  of  the  simple  truth  that  howsoever  divergent  and  nume- 
rous may  be  the  external  featurej>  of  the  different  religious  sects,  and 
howsoever  disagreeing  may  be  the  customs  that  are  in  vogue  amongst 
them,  the  aim  of  all  those  religious  sects  must  be  one  and  the  same.  In 
other  words,  however  different  may  be  the  external  practices  of  the 
followers  of  the  different  systems  of  faith,  yet  it  is  quite  possible  that 
all  people  alike  will  be  prepared  to  accept  the  pure  and  simple 
religious  truths  of  the  heart.  For  instance,  which  of  the  followers  of 
the  different  religions  sects  will  not  be  pleased  and  delighted  with  the 
hearing  of  the  accounts  of  the  truthfulness  and  patience  of  the  great 
King  Yudhisthira,  the  firmness  of  Devavrata  to  keep  his  promise,  the 
fraternal  love  and  restraint  of  passions  of  Lakshmana,  the  chastity  of 
S^ita  and  Savitri^  the  peacef  olness  and  toleration  of  tbo  j^reat  sagg 
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Vasisbtha,  tbe  nobleness  and  valour  of  Bishma,  tbe  grandfathei*  of 
the  Paudavas,  the  disinterestedness  of  king  Janaka,  tbe  liberality  of 
king  Bali,  the  asceticism  of  S^nkadeva,  and  tbe  devotion  of  tbe  divine 
sage,  Narad  a  ?  Again,  wbicb  of  tbe  many  sectarian  tbinkers  will  not 
admit  that  their  followers  will  improve  their  moral  natures  by  cultiva- 
ting tbe  virtues  mentioned  above  ?  Not  to  speak  of  tbe  religions  secte  of 
our  own  country,  tbe  followers  of  all  religious  systems  known  over  tbe 
wbole  face  of  tbe  world  up  to  tbe  present  time  will,  it  is  sure,  never 
besitate  to  approve  of  tbe  cultivation  of  these  simple  religious  traths  of 
tbe  heart.  If  tbe  preacliers  keep  their  eyes  on  this  universality  of 
religion  and,  doing  so,  go  on  teacbing  men  about  tbe  means  of  obtaining 
deliverance,  it  is  sure  that,  wbatsver  religious  sect  they  may  belong  to, 
they  will  never  be  put  to  any  bardsbip  or  trouble,  and  that  no  religious 
inquirer  will  ever  meet  witb  any  hindrance  in  tbe  way  of  bis  religious 
life  from  their  preach  ing.  Tbe  preacbers  will  never  be  foiled  in  their  work 
provided  tbey  stand  on  tbe  platform  of  the  universality  of  religion  and 
look  impartially  to  the  bigber  as  well  as  tbe  lower  positions  of  human 
life ;  nor  will  an  individual  believer  suffer  in  any  way  from  the  works 
of  those  preacbers.  As  religion  is  something  which  belong^  to  the 
Kingdom  of  God,  it  cannot  possibly  be  tbe  cause  of  evil  to  any  living 
being.  Tbe  universal  truths  preached  by  any  system  of  religion  are 
always  beneficial  to  all  religious  sects  alike.  Hence  standing  on  the 
platform  of  the  universality  of  religion,  if  preachers  would  go  on  propa- 
gating their  systems  of  faith,  it  is  sure  that  all  living  beings  would 
derive  benefit  from  their  work  of  preaching.  The  Bisbis  of  old  preach- 
ed religion  standing  on  this  platform  and  hence  their  instructions  have 
been  beneficial  to  all  |)eople  without  distinction.  Tbe  inconsistencies 
which  are  observable  in  their  instructions  are  only  apparent  and  are 
only  due  to  their  consideration  of  the  difference  of  the  qualifioatioiis  of 
men  owing  to  their  difference  of  knowledge. 

The  word  **  Pracb&ra,"  i.e.,  propagation,  means  tbe  act  of  spreading) 
and  the  propagation  of  religion  means  the  act  of  spreading  the  truth  of 
religion  amongst  the  people.  But  persons  who  are  properly  qualified 
to  preach  religion,  are  only  those  who  have  perfectly  studied  tbe  science 
of  i^ligion  in  connection  with  the  law  of  creation.  A  spiritual  precep- 
tor only  is  worthy  of  being  called  a  qualified  preacher  of  religion. 
Mah&deva,  the  God  of  gods,  has,  in  theTantras^  ezpresaly  stated  that  be 
only  who  is  inspired  in  bis  knowledge,  who  is  well  versed  in  all  the 
SlUttras,  who  is  acquainted  with  tbe  truth  of  religion  and  who  possesses 
tbe  quality  of  goodness,  the  real  Satva,  in  its  fullest  extent^  can  be  called 
a  woi*thy  spiritual  preceptor,  and  that  it  is  by  taking  help  from  snch  a 
qualified  preceptor  alone  that  people  may  reach  tbe  i^egion  of  happiness 
and  salvation.  Tbe  '*  Sat "  or  the  really  existing  beings  is  "  Brahman,'' 
and  the  '*  Asat "  or  the  formal  or  phenomenal  existence  is  the  world, 
which  is  the  outcome  of  nescience.  That  great  person  who  knows  tbe 
difference  between  these  two  existences  and  stands  always  on  the  right 
path  deservts  to  be  called  the  true  instmotor  or  preceptor  of  the  people. 
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The  greateat  karoed  sa^e,  Vedavj&sa^  as  also  the  other  noble-minded 
sages*  sach  as  Kapila,  T&juaTalka,  Patanjali,  Oantania,  etc.,  hare  openly 
declared,  in  their  works,  that  wisdooi  or  knowledge  can  be  divided  into 
three  classes,   rtV,  the  best  class,  the  middle  class  and  the  lowest  class. 
The  best  class  of  knowledge  is  the  cause  of  prodaciug  the  state  of  salva- 
tioo,  t.e.,  the  state  which  a  person,  who  is  delivered  from  bondage  in  hi^ 
life,  attains  at  the  time  of  his  death.     In  other  words,   a  person   who 
haa  acquired  the  best  class  of  knowledge,  merges  into   Brahman  at  the 
time  of  his  death,   jnst  as  the  drop  of  rain-water  falling   from   the 
sky  merges  into  the  ocean  when  it  falls  on  it,    and  thns,  by   the  set  of 
merging  into  Brahman,  he  obtains  his  final   deliverance   at  once.     We 
have  no  room  to  describe  the  merits  or  the  nature  of  this  best  or   high- 
est class  of  knowledge,  which  is  the  cause  of  producing  final  deliverance 
of  men.     A  man  is  said  to  have  gained  only  the   lowest  class  of  know- 
ledge when  he  has  improved  his  position  of  life  by   reaching  the  gates 
of  knowledge  and  has   cultivated  his  intellect  to  a  considerable  extent ; 
bnt,  his  intellect  remaining  yet  impure,  there  exist  doubts  in  his  mind 
on  matters  of  religion.    Although  this  state  is  nndonbtedly  a  very  im- 
proved state  of  life,  yet,  on  account  of  the  extsteoce  of   doubts  in  the 
mind  of  the  man,  he  cannot,  reasonably,    be  called  a  properly   qualified 
preceptor  of  religion.     In  other  words,  so  long  as  doubts  and  misgivings 
exist  in  the  mind  of  a  man,   he,  in  spite  of  his  vast  erudition,  cannot 
be  taken  as  a  worthy  preacher  of  religion.     Bnt  a  man  who  has   acquir- 
ed that  kind  of  knowledge  which  belongs  to  the  middle  class  and  which 
lies  between  the  two  classes  of  knowledge  mentioned  above,  can  proper- 
ly be  taken  as  a  worthy  instructor  or  precepter  of  the  people.     This 
authoritative  injunction  has  been  declared  by  all  the  great  revered  sages 
and    by  Sri  Mahadeva  himself.     The  state   prodaced  by    the    acqui- 
sition of  the  middle  class  of  knowledge  may  be  described  thus  : — In  this 
state  men,  who  are  noble  in  their  thoughts,  hold,  throagh  the  effect  of 
their  aacoessfal   practices   of  religions  austerities,  communion  with  God 
and,    being  therefore  freed  from  doubts   and  misgivings   and  released 
from  the  bondage  of  ignorance,  they  live  on  the  earth  with  their  earthy 
forms  Merely   to  meet  with  results  of  their  past   actions  which    have 
commenced  to  work  upon  them.     This  high  state  of  a  man  has   been 
called  in  the  Sdstras,  '  JSvanmukta,'  i.e.,  the  state  of  salvation  in  life. 
Sant&dhist  Yidehalaya  persons,   who  are  perfectly  released  from  bond- 
s' of  life  and  who   have    acquired  the  fir^t  or    the  highest  class   of 
kiKrwledge,   are  anable  to  act  as  instructors  of  men  ;  bnt  men   of  the 
second  "   Jivanmukta  '*  state  of  knowledge   only,  i.e,^   men   who  are 
noble*minded  and  perfectly  wise  and  who  are  freed   from   the  bondage 
ol  ignorance  in  their  life,  the  Svadehalaya,  should  properly  be  called  the 
inatractoro  or  the  spiritual  preceptors  of  the  people.     Now   it  is   highl}^ 
neoeaaarj  for  the  preoeptor  who  preaches  a  religion   and  f(H*  his  pupil, 
thattkey  should,  after  having  thoroughly  understood  the  true  import  of 
the  two  ezpreesioiis,  riz.,  "  the  Yedic  religion  "  and  **  its  pix>pagation  or 
^xm6king"  oommeBce  to  do  thvir  respeottTe  works,  if  they  mean  to 
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reap  tbe  f allest  advantage  thereof.     The  mode  o{  preaching  religion 
which  is  extensively  adopted  in  these   days  by  the  Sandtana   Dharma 
preachers  is  notfonnd  to  produce  the  desired  effect,  even  after  strenaons 
exertions  are  made  to   insure  its   saccess.     One  should   look  for   the 
cause  of  this  miserable  failure.     For,  good  can  be  done    to  men  only  by 
our  paying  fullest  attention  to  the  cause  as  well  as  the  effect  of  an  event 
or  of  a   thing.     The  new  method  of  preaching  religion  gives  as   an 
occasion  to   observe  how  some  learned   and  high-minded   preachers  of 
religion  and  some  mendicants,  in  whose   minds  the  quality   of  passion 
predominates,  impart  religious  instructions  in  the  assemblies  of  men  by 
means  of  lectures  or  speeches.     AUhoni^h    this   method  of   preaching 
may  be  highly  beneficial  to  men,  in   whose  minds  the  quality  of  passion 
is  predominant,  and  for  all  work  of  **  Rajo  Gnna,"  yet.  with  men  in  whose 
minds  the  principle  of  "  Sntva  "    exists   as   the    ruling  sentiment,    this 
method  can  produce  no  desirable  effect  at  all.     It  is  for  this  reanon  that 
sectarian  preachers  of  religion,  even  after  they  have  made  great   exer- 
tions to  bring  their  work  to  success,  fail    to   produce    any   appreciable 
effect  in  the  cause  of  a  real  advancement  of  religion,   th'ongh  they  boast 
of  their  work  in  very  high-flown  language.     This  method   of  pi*eaching, 
in  spite  of  its  success  in  matters  which  concern   tbe  quality  of  *'  Rajo* 
Gnna  "  has,  up  to  the  present  date,  produced  little  effect  in  works  concern- 
ing the  real  '*  Satva  " — the  desired  aim  of  Dharma.     The  modern  method 
of  propagating   religion   is  far    different   from   the  old   one  in  which 
coercion  was  never  applied.     The  method  of  preaching   in  the  form  of 
lootnres  or  speeches  is  but  the  European  method.     In   Europe  the  enei-- 
t^etie  men  of  erudition  have  adopted  this   method  to  accomplish  works, 
which  deal  with  the  Rajo  Guna,  i.e,,  the  quality  of  passion  or  of  activity, 
and  in  these  days,  by  having  recourse   to  this  artful  method,  they  have 
been  doing  much  good  in  the  field  of  work  where  the  quality  of  passion  is 
the  principal  mover.     Indian  Acharyas,  Gurus,  and  mendicants  of  these 
days  too,  think  of  taking  advantnge  of  this  European  method  of  preach- 
ing and  have  already  commenced  to  imitat>e  it.     But  it  is  clearly  known 
to  all  that  when  some  action  is  performed    under  the  influence  of  either 
of  the  three  qualities,  vis.^  Satva  Gnna,  i.e.,  goodness,  Rajo  Guna,  *>., 
passion,  and  Tamo  Guna,  i.e.,  darkness,  its  effects  also  will  belong  to  the 
same  quality  alone.   The  pedantic  man  of  erudition  falls  under  the  infln- 
ence  of  passion   at  the  moment  when  he   thinks  of  delivering  lectnres 
on  religious   subjects  and,  swayed  by   his   self-conceit,  he  is   apt  to  be 
elated   with   the   thoughts    that   "  he   is   a  wise  man  "  and-  that  ^'  he 
is  a  compet-ent   preacher   of  religion.*'     This   state   of  the   mind  of  a 
man,   when      he    preaches  religion,    is  simply   the    working  of  the 
quality   of  passion.     Next,  the   act  of   distributing   notices  and   con- 
vening an  assembly  is  also  the  working  of   the  same  quality.     Thus. 
in  the  first  place,  the  instructor  or  the  preacher  is  swayed  by  theqnality 
of  passion,  and  in  the  second  place  the   hearers  are  ruled  over  either  by 
the  quality  of  passion  or  by  that  of  darkness.     For  it  happens  geoerally 
that  people  go.  to  hear  a  speech  either  with  -  a  view  to  examine  the 
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merits  of  the  ftpeaker  or  simply  to  kill  time,'  etc.     ThnS)  in  ^.he  first  case, 
the  aadienoe   is  inflaenced  by  the  quality  of  passion  and  in  tbo  second 
case  by  the  quality  ot  darkness.     Now,  when  the  preacher  of  religion  is 
himself  influenced  by  the   quality  of   passion  and  when   his  audience  is 
swayed  eithar  by  the   quality  of  passion   or  by    that  of  darkness,  t.e., 
Rajas  or  Tamas,  it  is   impossible   that  good   effects  will   be   produced 
in  tbe  cause  of  Satva,  t.e.,  Dharma,  and  for  this  reason  the  modern  method 
fails  to  impart  to  men  the  knowledge  of  the  soul,  the  Atma  Jnana,  which 
can  only  be  revealed  through  the  cultivation  and  development  of  ISatva 
Gana  the  quali  ty  of  goodness.     The  quali  ty  of  passion  or  that  of  darkness 
can  produce  effects  which  appertain  to  either  of  these  qualities  only,  but' 
in  no  case  can  either  of  these  two  qualities  bring  about  effects  which  belong 
solely  to.  the    quality   of  Satva  Gruna,  i.e,,  goodness.     The  method   of 
preaching  religion,  which  was  in  vogue  in  the  ancient  times,  could,  on  the  - 
other  hand,  produce  excellent  effects  in  the  cause  of  religion.     Foe  tho. 
old  method  was  always  tempered  with  the  holy  quality  of  goodness  and  ' 
hence  it  could  produce  effects  belonging  to  the  same  quality. 

The  old  method  of  imparting  religious   instructions  and  of  hearing 
them,  as  described  in  our  religions  treatises,  is  this  :-i^In  the  first  place 
the  inquirer  of  religion,  who  is  distressed  with  Tapatraya,  the  three  classes 
of  worldly  misery,  considers  himself  to  be  incompetent   to   understand 
nnaided,  the  truth  of  religion.     Next,  with  a  view  to  do  good  to  himself, 
he  modestly  approaches  s  spiritual  preceptor  and,  standing  with   folded 
hands  before  him,. begs  him  to  explain  and  reveal  the  truth  of  religion. 
Thns,  in  the  first  place,  when  the  inquirer  of  religion  is  impressed  with 
the  idea  that  the  world  is    full  of  misery  and  that   the   knowledge   of 
relij^'ous  truth  i^he   sole  cause   of   human   happiness,   his   mind  is 
evidently  influenced  by  a  feeling  of  discfontent  with   the  worldly  life. 
Next,  when  this  disaffected  inquirer  of   truth   considers   himself  to  be 
incompetent  and   his   preceptor  competent  to  unveil   the  mystery  of 
religion,  and  when  he  approaches   his  preceptor  modestly,   with  folded 
hands,  his  mind  then  is  evidently  swayed  by  the  genial  influence  of  the 
qaality  of  Satva,  i.e.,  goodness.     Then  again,  when  he  presents  himself 
More  his  preceptor,  his  modest  looks  and  his  distressed  bearing  are  sure 
to  melt  the  heart  of  his  perfeccly   wise   preceptor  who  is  indifferent  to 
Sill  worldly  affairs,  who  is  given  to   the  practice   of  religious  austerities 
and  to  the  reading  of  the  Vedas,  and  who  is  a  common  benefactor  of  all 
mankind.     Thns,   being    moved   with    pity,    the    spiritual     preceptor 
spontaneously,  as  it  were,  condescends  to  impart   religious  instructions 
nnder    the    holy  influence   of   the    Satva   Gnna — quality  of  goodness. 
The  spiritual  preceptor,  io  this  case,  does  not  impart  religious  instruc- 
tions to  his  disciple  out  of  an  ambitions  dor^ire   to    do  so,  and  therefore 
the  quality  of  passion  has  no  part  to   pbiy   in    his   actions.     But  since, 
heing  influenced  with  pity,  he  engages  himself  to   enlighten  his  disciple 
on  the  subject  of  religion,  his  heart,  at  the   time,    is  undoubtedly  with 
full  foi*ce  ruled    by  the    holy    Satva   Guna — the   quality  of  goodness. 
Thus,  following  this  excellent  and  infallible   method  of  investigating 
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religion,  when  the  inquirer,  moving  under  the  full  influence  of  the 
quality  of  goodness,  approaches  his  preceptor  who  is  also  fully  moved 
hy  the  same  quality,  and  begs  him  to  reveal  the  truth  of  religion,  it  is 
sure  that  he  will  at  once  reap  the  good  fruit  of  this  excellent  method 
by  fully  comprehending  the  nature  of  the  soul,  the  A'tmaJn^na.  In 
this  way  the  desired  effect  of  the  quality  of  goodness  in  the  form  of  the 
propagation  of  the  knowledge  of  religious  truth  will,  without  failnre, 
be  at  once  realised.  Religion  is  something  which  belongs  to  the 
province  of  Satva,  the  quality  of  goodness,  of  which  the  true  sign  in 
Jndna,  i.e.,  knowledge.  When  bo^h  the  preceptor  and  the  disciple 
have  in  their  minds  a  preponderance  of  the  Satva  Guna,  i.e.,  the  si  ate 
of  knowledge,  it  is  then  only  that  there  is  a  possibility  of  their 
revealing  and  understanding  Satvic  Dharma,  the  truth  of  religion ; 
otherwise  there  is  no  hope  of  realising  any  good  effect  from  the  work- 
ingd  of  the  other  two  qualities,  viz,^  those  of  Rajas,  t.e.,  passion  and 
Tamas,  i.e.,  darkness.  The  method  which  can  do  much  for  political, 
social  or  other  worldly  R&jasika  improvement  or  superficial  Dharma 
of  the  Rajo  Qupa,  cannot  poHsibly  effect  any  real  Dharma  Upadesa  of 
A'tma  Jn&na  at  all  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  ter9i.  Religion  is  some- 
thing ii^hich  appertains  to  the  kingdom  of  (jod.  Hence,  when  both  the 
instructor  and  his  disciple  can  tarn  their  minds  away  from  worldly 
affairs  and  can  approach  the  kingdom  of  God,  it  is  then  that  the 
preacher  will  achieve  success  in  his  work  of  preaching  and  his  hearer 
or  disciple  will  realise  the  successfnl  and  good  effects  of  hearing  reli- 
gions instructions. 

When  any  work  is  done  with  tact  and  skill,  success  is  achieved 
hand,  in  hand.  No  action  ever  fails  to  produce  its  4esired  effect  pro- 
vided it  is  performed  ski  If  alI3^  If  a  person  tries  ci|reful]y  and  skil- 
fully to  unravel  an  entangled  knot,  it  is  sure  that  he  will  succeed  before 
long  in  realising  his  end  ;  but  if  he  does  the  work  clumsily  and  careless- 
ly he  will,  instead  of  unravelling  it,  entangle  it  hopelessly,  more  and 
more*  Thus,  if  after  having  thoroughly  understood  the  import  of  the 
two  compressions,  viz,,  "  religion"  and  its  ^'  propagation,"  thongbtfol 
persons  would  condnct  the  work  of  preaching  or  propagating  religion 
skilfully  and  carefully,  it  is  sure  that  they  would  be  crowned  wirh 
success  in  their  well-meaning  works  and  the  universally  desired  effect 
of  preaching  religion  woald  be  at  once  produced. 

May  Hari,  i.e..  the  Lord  of  the  Universe,  preserve  us  all ! 

An  Indian  SAimr. 


■^ 


3k 


ABIDE  WITH  ME. 

Abide  with  me,  Thoa  A'fcmic    Ray  Diviue, 
And  shed  Thy  Light  upon  this  soal  of  mine  ; 
1  have  no  hope,  no  soarce  of  light  but  Thee ; 

0  Thoa,   possessing  All,  abide  with  me. 

Whien  sickness  rages,  clouds  around  mo  throng, 
Be  this  my  consolation  and  my  song  : 

*^  The  Lord  of  Light,  can  ne'er  unfaithful  be. 

And  this  g^reat  King  of  Kings  abides  with  me. 

1  fear  not  what  this  world  may  do  or  say  ; 
I  only  fear  the  foe  that  doth  betray — 

Hy  lower  self,  that  shrinks  away  from  Thee — 
But  Thou  art  patient.  Lord  ;  abide  with  me. 

I  ask  not  ease,  immunity  from  pain  ; 
For  discipline,  I  know,  is  always  gain  ; 
Bat  sometimes,  Lord,  unveil  and  smile  on  me, 
Unworthy  though  I  am  ;  Abide  with  me. 

Thus  through  all  ills,  all  sorrows,  sickness,  pain, 
Thy  Hand  shall  guide,  my  lower  self  restrain  ; 
And  daily  shall  this  prayer  arise  to  Thee  ; 
•*  0  King  of  Peace,  my  God,  abide  with  me." 

Wilton  Hxck, 
Af)YAR,  May  16^A,  1899. 


(Tbeodopbi?  in  all  lant^. 


EUROPE. 

LONDON',  A^ril  28Hi^  1899, 

The  Easter  holidays  witnessed  quite  an  exodus  of  London  members 
anxious  for  a  few  days  of  country  air,  sweet  with  the  returning  life  of  spring, 
but  by  April  13th  holiday  making  was  over,  for  the  most  part,  and  the  Blavat- 
sky  Lodge  was  uncomfortably  crowded  on  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Leadbeater*s 
lecturebn  '*  Prayer. "  This  is  always  a  '  drawing '  subject  and  Mr.  Lead- 
beater  occupied  nearly  an  hour  and  a  half  in  a  lucid  exposition  of  the  various 
kinds  of  prayer,  and  the  nature  of  tlie  entities  who  might  be  expected  to  res- 
pond to  what  Montgomery  called  "  the  soul's  sincere  desire,  uttered  or  un- 
expressed," classifying  them  according  to  the  kind  of  request  prefei'red  by 
tbc  suppliant.  The  topic  has  beeii  very  fully  dealt  with  by  Mrs.  Besant  in  a 
ruinber  of  the  Theosophical  Review  and  elsewhere,  so  that  a  lengthy  report 
of  the  lecture  would  to  but  of  place  here. 

On  the  20th,  Mrs.  Hooper  lectured  on  "  Traces  of  Secret  Teachi))gs  ambng 
Early  and  Pritnitive  Peoples."— 'As  usual  she  had  collected  a  quite  enormous 
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mass  of  evidence  from  many  sources  which  tended  to  show  that  the  Druids, 
Welsh  and  Irish,  of  whom  she  chiefly  spoke,  were  the  holders  of  a  very- 
ancient  tradition,  perhaps  Atlantean,  which  had  many  points  of  resemblance 
to  teaching  of  which  tnices  are  found  among  t}ie  Egyptians  and  the 
Greeks,  and  of  which  relics  can  be  foand  among  the  primative  customs 
of  North  American  Indians.  Everything  which  wa«  cited  tended  to  sup- 
port the  occult  tradition-  oE  Atlantean  Colonies  or  emigrations  spreading 
East  and  West,  and  carrying  seeds  of  the  mighty  but. decaying  civilization, 
from  which  descended  streams  of  occult  wisdom  retained  with  more  or 
less  freedom  from  contamination  through  immense  periods  of  time,  but  al- 
becoming  eventually  polluted  or  dried  up.  There  is  evidently  an  abundant 
harvest  of  interest  awaiting  the  inves.tigator  in  this  line  of  research. 

On  the  27th  April,  Mr.  Mead  continued  his  lectures  on  the  Hermes  tra- 
dition and  brought  some  interesting  points  of  correspondence  between  the 
Egyptian  and  Gnostic  teachings  under  the  notice  of  the  Lodge.  In  the  highly 
mystical  and  symbolical  writings  which  form  the  fragments  of  the  Guod- 
tic  wisdom,  Mr.  Mead  finds  our  recent  theosophical  teachings  as  to  the 
'outpourings'  or  *  life- waves*  from  the  Logos,  under  the  deeply  occult 
myth  of  the  imperfect  creation  which  preceded,  from  Sophia  or  wisdom, 
one  of  the  aeons  of  the  Gnostic  system,  and  in  the  rescue  and  regeneration 
of  that  'imperfection'  by  the  Chrisbos,  the  teaching  of  the  third  out- 
pouring from  the  Logos  which  confers  the  life-giving  spark  of  immortality 
on  the  outcome  of  that/first  creation,'  and  means  the  evolution  and  regenera- 
tion of  the  entire  race. 

The  usual  activities  in  religous  and  philanthropic  circles  which  charac- 
terise the  month  of  May,  have  already  commenced.   On  the  26th  instant  there 
was  a  big  and  successful  demonstration  in    St.- James'  Hall,  against  the  ini- 
quities of  the  practice  of  vivisection.    Mr.  Lawson  Tait,  the  world  renowned 
BurgeoU)  made  an  effective  speech  showing  the  futility  of  the  practice  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  operating  surgeon ;   indeed  he  demonstrated  that  it 
was  worse  than  useless  for  it  was  mischievous  and  misleading.    A  speech  bj 
the  Bishop  of  Nottingham  (Roman  Catholic)  maintained  the  Catholic  theolo- 
gical dogma  that  animals  have  no  rights  because  they  have  no  reason,  a  state- 
ment which  met  with  disapproval  from  many  of  the  audience,  but  the  bishop's 
retort  that  if  they  (the  animals)  had  rights  the  first  must  be  the  right  to  life, 
had  the  effect  of  silencing  all  sighs  of   disapprobation  in  an  audience  com- 
posed mainly  of  flesh  eaters,  and  thus  enforced,  once  more,  the  logic  of  the 
'vegetarian  position  for  those  who  wish  to  harmonise  their  lives  in  aocor. 
.  dance  with  humanitarian    principles.    It    is  unfortunate   that    one   of   the 
commonest  retorts  which    workers  in  ,  the    cause    of  humane   diet  have 
to  meet,  is  that,    in  India,  where    non-flesh  diet  is    so  widely  adopted, 
the  humane  treatment  of  animals,  in  spite  of  some  hospitals  for  aged  and 
sick  creatures,  is,  generally  speaking,  far  less    universal  than  in  England. 
The  statement  is  made  on   good  authority    and  it  is  certainly  difficult  to 
understand  why  people  who  are  too  humane   to  kill  should  not  be   humane 
enough  to  treat  living  creatures  with   kindness   and  consideration.    Our 
Indian  brothers  in  the  T.S.  can  do   no  more   useful   piece  of  work  than  the 
dissemination  of  humanitarian  ideas  among  their  countrymen  in  order  that 
this  stain  upon  a  nation  8  fame,  and  this  hindrance  in  the  path  of  progress 
may  be  removed. 

Members  of  the  T,S.  in  London  aud  the  West  gcuerally  are  now  cagerl}' 
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.  looking  forward  to  the  speedy  re-appearance  of  Mrs.  Besant  in  onr  midst, 
and  to  the  early  publication  of  the  different  series  of  lectures  which  she  has 
been  delivering  in  India.  Id  is  expected  that  her  lectures  on  "  The  Great 
War  "  will  awaken  special  interest  in  the  great  Indian  epic.  Writing  of  this 
immortal  work  reminds  me  that  Mr.  Bomesh  Datt  has  just  published  an 
epitome  of  the  Mahabharata  in  English  verse,  the  metre  being  that  of 
Tennyson's  "  Locksley  Hall."  A  limited  number  of  copies  on  fine  paper  with 
superior  binding  and  twelve  most  tasteful  photogravres  are  available  at  12/6. 
The  introduction  has  been  written  by  Professor  Max  Miiller.  A  cheap  edition 
without  illustrations  is  also  issued,  and'  there  is  no  doubt  that  an  ever  grow- 
ing interest  is  being  felt  in  the  masterpieces  of  Indian  literature. 

A  work  of  quite  different  character  but  of  enormoas  value  and  import- 
ance to  students  of  Christian  origins  has  just  been  issued  from  the 
Oambridge  University  Press,  in  the  shape  of  a  complete  fac  simile  edition  of 

.  the  Codex  Bezas  Cantabris^iensis,  the  famous  manuscript  of  the  Four 
Gospels  and  the  Acts,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  presented  by  Beza  in  the  sixteenth 
century  to  the  Cambridge  University,  the  extreme  value  of  which  in  the 
settlement  of  the  New  Testament  text  is  now  so  universally  recognised.  The 
(>odex,  which  in  its  present  state  consists  of  406  leaves,  together  with  nine 
leaves  added  by  a  later  hand,  has  been  photographed  and  engraved  on 
copper  by  M.  Paul  Dugardin,  of  Paris,  by  the  process  known  as  Mieliogra- 
Yure.'  All  such  literary  enterprises  must  command  the  attention  and 
interest  of  all 'members  of  the  T.S.  to  whom  '  the  second  object/    as  it  is 

'  called,  is  of  importance. 

A.  B«  C*. 


AUSTRALASIA. 

I  The  Fifth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Australasian  Section  of  the  Theoso- 
phical  Society  was  held  in  Melbourne  on  March  31st  and  a  commendable) 
(Jegree  of  interest  and  good  feeling  seems  to  have  prevailed.  Mr.  H.  W.  Hunt, 
President  of  the  Melhourne  Branch,  was  elected  President)  of  the  Convention 
and  Mr.  H.  A.  Wilson,  Secretary.  After  the .  calling  of  the  roll  of  Branches 
the  report  of  the  General  Secretary  was  presented  and  read  by  the  Assistant 
Secretary.  The  annual  reports  of  Branches  follciwed.  The  amount  of  £70 
was  placed  upon  the  estimates  of  current  expenses  for  the  ensuing  year,  to 
be  used  if  needed.  .Dr. Marques  was  chosen  General  Secretary  for  the  coming 
year,  and  Mr.  T.  H.  Marty n,  Acting  General  Secretary  until  Dr.  Marques* 
arrival.  Mr.  H.  A.  Wilson  is  to  be  Assistant  General  Secretary.  Miss.  Edger 
was  unanimously  chosen  Federal  Lecturer,  and  after  some  further  action 
Sydney  was  selected  as  the  place  where  the  next  Convention  is  to  be  held. 
After  the  business  was  finished.  Miss  Edger  brought  the  meeting  to  a 
close  with  a  short  address  on  the  importance  of  the  T.S.  work,  and  the 
necessity  for  earnest  endeavour  and  united  action.  On  Saturday  eveting 
a  public  lecture  was  delivered  in  the  hall  of  the  Australian  church,  on 
•*  The  Crucifixion  and  the  Atonement." 

.  The  Convention  Delegates  were  generously  entertained  in  Melbourne  by 
members  of  the  local  Branch,  and  the  unanimous  opinion  seemed  to  be  that 
such  periodical  reunions  tended  largely  to  the  removal  of  misconceptions  and 
misunderstandings,  and  brought  greater  harmony  and  unity  of  pui*pose  into 
our  endeavours  to  spi'ead  the  knowledge  of  our  teachings. 
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[The  above  is  mainly  gleaned  from 'the    report  published    in  April 
Theosoyhy  in  Auslralasia^^'Ev,'} 


'Kepievpd 


CBBISTIAN  SCIENCE. 

The  Truths  o?  Spiritual  Healing  axd  their  contribution  to  the 

Growth  op  Orthodoxy  * 

(Br  Bev.  R.  Heber  Newton). 

The  author  of  this  small  work  states  that  its  contents  will  form  a  portion 
of  a  larger  one  now  in  preparation,  upon  "The  Contributions  of  Modem  Hete-, 
rodoxies  to  the  Growth  of  Orthodoxy  " ;  in  which  real  orthodoxy  will,  we 
judge,  be  regarded  as  progressiye.  At  the  close  of  the  author's  Preface, 
after  referring  to  the  desperate  attempts  made  in  several  states  in  America, 
"  to  stamp  out  Christian  Science  by  legislation,"  he  says : 

*^  Beligions  Orthodoxy  has  learned  the  lesson,  through  bitter  experience,  that  the 
only  way  to  make  an  end  of  heresy  is  to  absorb  and  assimilate  whatever  is  good  Id 
it.  Medical  orthodoxy  must  learn  the  same  lesson.  When  the  regnlar  practitioner 
recognizes  the  forces  which  the  irregnlar  atilizes  with  snch  happy  results,  he  will 
have  all  the  practice.  The  way  to  suppress  quackery  is  not  by  punishing  the  quacks, 
but  by  doing  in  a  scientific  method  what  they  essay  to  do  after  the  fashion  of  the 
Charlatan.  Irregulars  in  therapeutics  are  to  be  allowed  until  the  regpilars  are  oathol- 
lie  enough  to  embrace  the  geod  in  every  ism — and  then  they  will  disappear  withoat 
compulsion." 

We  learn  from  this  little  work  that  there  are  "  four  hundred  regular 
societies  of  Christian  Scientists  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,"  with  a 
membership  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  people;  and,  connected  with 
the  movement,  there  ara  about  five  thousand  teachers  and  healers;  bnt  that 
already  "  the  freshest  and  most  progressive  thought  of  the  movement  *'  is  to 
be  sought  fimong  its  heretics  I'ather  than  among  its  most  orthodox  members. 
The  Reverend  author  thinks  it  perfectly  clear  that  the  Master  commissioned 
his  twelve  disciples  to  do  the  same  works  of  healing  which  He  did,  and  by 
the  same  power;  and  further,  that  outside  **  the  circle  of  the  original  twelve," 
the  early  disciples  had  faith  in  their  ability  to  exercise  the  same  power.  The 
church,  in  later  years  lost  its  faith,  and  now  these  works  are  done,  chiefly, 
outside  its  fold* 

The  following  ideas  concerning  Jesus  should  prove  refreshing  to  minds 
that  are  creed-bound : 

"  He  was  the  normal  man,  the  typical  man,  the  ideal  man.  He  was  Huch  an 
exception  as  is  the  early  flower  on  the  rose-bush ;  a  sign  of  the  life  that  is  to  grow 
on  every  branch.  In  Him  the  true  potencies  of  humanity  are  seen  evolved,  His 
powers  are  the  essential  human  powers.  As  man  enters  into  His  life,  the  truly 
human  life,  the  life  of  the  Spirit,  he  becomes  a  participator  in  His  wonder-workiikg 
powers.  Those  unusual  gifts  are  not  supematurah  They  are  all  natural,  orderly 
under  the  reign  of  law.  The^  are  not  miracles  in  any  sense  in  which  we  ardiuarily 
use  the  term. 

Here  are  some  ideas  on  the  philosophy  of  healing  by  the  power  of 
tiioiigTit : 

*  a.  P  Putnam's  Slons.  ' 
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*'  Sapplant  the  habitual  thought  of  sickness  by  tbe  habitual  thoaght  of 
health  and  you  re-enforce  every  vital  organism.  Every  function  is  ener- 
gised by  the  upspringing  of  a  great  hope.  £very  organ  is  vitalized  as 
the  mind  occupies  itself  with  the  imagery  of  health.  Give  a  man  new 
conrage,  and  you  give  him  the  best  tonic.  Tear  away  from  him  the  discou- 
raging, depressing,  debilitating,  mental  photograph  of  himself,  as  an  invalid, 
and  replace  it  by  the  joyous  vision  of  himself  as  a  well  man,  and  the  miracle 
is  well-nigh  accomplished.  Medical  practice  knows  hosts  of  instances  nf 
such  miracles  of  healing  being  wrought,  under  the  inspiration  of  a  great  jo}', 
a  great  hope,  a  new  creative  thought,  a  regenerative  rush  of  feeling.*' 

We  gather  from  this  that  the  physician  who  does  not  know  how  to 
minister  to  a  mind  diseased,  does  not  understand  the  most  important  part  of 
his  calling.  In  a  supplementary  note,  the  author  gives  a  few  words  of  warn- 
ing in  regard  to  the  ways  of  certain  disciples  of  the  new  '*  Science  "  who  are 
afflicted  with  spiritual  conceit,  and  do  not  show  any  pity  for  the  suffering  ones 
around  them,  but  **  go  on  their  way,  as  though  there  were  no  ills  that  flesh  is 
heir  to,  '*  and  practically  ignore  the  providential  purpose  of  pain.  The  book- 
let is  a  gem  of  its  kind,  and  presents  the  idea  of  mental  healing  briefly, 
simply,  and  lucidly.  / 

/  E. 

■  / 

LORD  GAUEAXOA 

OR 

SALVATION  FOB  ALL.* 
Vol.    II. 

The  first  volume  of  this  work  was  reviewed  in  TJu  TJieosophist,  May, 
1898,  and  recounts  the  singular  experiences  of  the  earlier  life  of  this  remark- 
able man — Sri  Krishna  Chaitanya — who  was  regarded  by  so  many  in  India, 
four  hundred  years  ago,  when  he  lived  among  them,  as  an  incarnation  of  Sr! 
Kri.sbna  Himself. 

A  notice  of  the  recent  anniversary  meetings  in  Calcutta  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Gauranga  Samaj,  which  we  find  in  one  of  our  exchanges, 
says  : 

**  It  is  claimed  that,  like  the  Founder  of  Christianity,  8rl  Gauranga  also  taughfc 
men  to  love  God  with  all  their  heart,  and  their  neigh  boars  as  themselves.  As  he 
narried  bis  precepts  into  practice,  he  gained  a  large  foUowiog,  was  the  means  of 
converting  many  to  pareness  of  living,  and  at  this  day  is  regarded  as  the  AvatAr  of 
God  by  millions  of  people  in  Bengal  and  other  parts  of  India." 

Madame  Blavatsky,  in  the  "  Secret  Doctrine,"  refers  to  Gauranga  as  an 
Avat4r,  along  with  Krishna,  Buddha,  Jesus,  Ac.  Mr.  Malabari,in  the  Indian 
Spectator^  writes  as  follows,  upon  the  life  of  Lord  Gauranga  *. 

"  We  may  confidently  invite  the  Eoropean  reader  to  go  through  these  volames. 
When  all  the  crudities  of  expression,  the  qnaintnesses  of  conception,  the  local 
Bengali  idiom  an*l  colouring  have  been  admitted,  the  reader's  eye  will  yi3%  catch 
glimpses  of  tbe  divine  in  the  human,  which  he  woald  spiritaally  have  been  the 
poorer  for  having  missed.  .  .  .  It  is  the  same  heart  religion  which  the  favourite 
disciple  of  Christ,  the  son  of  his  heart,  preached  in  his  lifetime.  The  Bengalis,  an 
essentially  emotional  race,  are  apt  to  let  their  emotion  ran  into  excesses.  But  in 
these  days  of  dnll  decadening  intellectual! sm,  who  will    not  sympathize  with  oooa- 

♦  By  Shislfir  I(i|m»r   Qhose,  Calcutta  ;  Oolap  Lai  Qhose,  Patriha  Office. 
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Rional  oxcess  of  ^motion  P  The  religion  of  Love  is  the  one  ^ent  want  of  the  world ; 
wp  think  it  is  the  only  saving  of  India,  the  only  chance  for  its  people.  Sciences  and 
philosophies,  high  learning  of  the  East  and  of  tlie  West,  what  have  these  done  for 
oar  people  ?  In  this  religion  of  Love,  as  taught  by  Gatfranga,  there  are  elements  of 
a  wide-reaching  spiritual  upheaval.     It- appeals  to  all  claBses.'' 

In  the  fragmentary  records  of  the  life  of  Jesna  which  have  com«»  down 
to  us,  we  read  that  his  earnest  followers  received  the  Hoh'  Spirit,  and  w«*rc» 
endowed  with  power  from  on  high  ;  so,  in  the  life  of  Lord  Ganranga,  wo  are 
told  that  the  king  and  the  beggar,  the  proud  philosopher,  the  saint  and  the 
vilest  sinners  were  alike  recipients  of  the  wonderful  influence  that  radiated 
fromr  him,  and  which  healed  both  sonl  and  body. 

•  _  _ 

During  the  Lord's  visit  to  South  India,  Basu  Deva,  a  good  man — thongli 
a  leper— hearing  of  his  arrival  at  a  temple  near  by,  immediately  started  to 
meet  Him,  but  the  Lord  had  left  before  he  arrived.  On  learning  this,  he 
fainted,  exclaiming,  "  Krishna,  hast  thou  forsaken  me?'*  Tlie  Lord,  who  had 
proceeded  on  his  way  about  a  couple  of  milesi  heard  the  exclamation,  and 
Htopped  for  a  moment  as  if  to  listen.  Being  assured  of  the  state  of  affairs, 
he  turned  back  and  ran  towards  the  temple  from  which  he  had  come.  Arrived 
aD  the  temple  he  lifted  the  fainting  leper  in  his  arms  and  embraced  him,  in 
spite  of  the  foul  sores  which  covered  bis  body,  and  the  intolerable  stench  which 
they  emitted.  Locked  in  each  other's  arms  they  both  sank  to  the  floor,  from 
which  Basu  Dava  rose  a  perfectly  sound  man  !  Said  Basu  Deva ;  '  What  hast 
thou  done.  Lord  ?  I  came  to  see  thy  lotus  feet.  My  loathsome  disease  taught 
me  humility,  and  I  had  hopes  of  acquiring  Thee,  but  a  sound  body  and  perfect 
health  will  again  generate  pride  and  vanity  in  my  mind.'  "  But  the  Jjord 
assured  him  of  his  acceptance  by  Sri  Krishna,  on  account  of  his  '|  unparalleled 
humility '*  and  cliarity.  In  the  "  Cyclopaedia  of  India,"  Chaitanya's  joyous 
ohtrancements  iarc  styled  "  epileptic  seizures,'*  and  it  further  states  that 
*  he  was  afflicted  with  hallucinations  and  beatific  visions,  and  in  that  state  ot 
mental  derangement  he  disappeared  in  A.D.  1527."  What  surpassing  wisdom  ! 
Possibly  the  most  perfected  man  of  the  millions  among  whomhcmcved^ 
affiictedf  Jtallticuiaiedy  deranged  / 

The  childlike  simplicity,  the  purity,  the  extreme  humility  and  all- 
embracing  love  which  characterized  the  sweet  life  of  Chaitanya,  or  Lori 
Gauranga,  has  left  a  lasting  impress  upon  a  darkened  world ;  and  may  the 
divine  light  which  was  manifest  in  his  person,  appeal  with  ever  increasing 
power  to  the  hearts  of  mankind. 


SRI  PARA>'ANDA'S  COMMENTARY  ON  ST.  MATTHEW. 

This  work  is  published  by  Kegan,  Paul,  Trench,  Triib'ner  &  Co.,  London  -, 
and  edited  by  R.  L.  Harrison,  a  4isciple  of  the  author.  It  is  admirably  print- 
ed and  the  editorial  work  has  been  carefully,  and  satisfactorily  carried  out. 
To  those  who  regard  all  Christian  scriptures  as  spurious,  any  commentary 
upon  them  must  necessarily  be  I'egarded  as  worthless,  and  to  such,  the  pre- 
sent contribution  will  be  of  no  value.  There  are  many,  however,  who  eagerly 
seek  to  obtain  additional  light  on  the  Christian  Bible,  and  these  will  find 
plenty  of  material  for  thought  and  reflection  in  this  commentary  under  notice. 
To  all  who  bear  in  mind  and  accept  the  view  of  Dean  f^arrar,  as  expressed 
in  his  recent  work,  **The  Bible,  its  Meanings  and  Interpretation,'*  that,  **  The 
Bible  is  a  Book  of  Eastern  origin,  and  can  only  be  understood  by  applying 
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Bfffitfixp.  iCetbp^/^  theg^^jr  pf  Spt  P«^ii«^'3  ii^rprefcl^'ion  al  the  0ot|3jel  of 
Ifetthaw  9bi^i4#  fM'^y^  hfiih.  intarfusj^Qg  IH^^  i»jn>fit«b^.  Aa  migbii  be  expected, 
the  whole  bias  of  the  commentary  is  Q^jytuian,  wfailflk  Uenihd  with  .this,  is 
a  careful  analysis  of  the  constitution  of  man  as  so  elaborately  explained  in  the 
Hindu  philpsophies. 

The  exp,la];iation  of  the  tejnptation  of  the  .Christ  in  the  jril^^T]^^,  has 
no  novelty  in  it,  as  it  is  identical  with  the  position  assome^  )>y  t^  ajatb^r  of 
"  Bcqe  Homo,"  a  work  that  caysed,  at  the  time  of  its  pablication,  a  very  3r^4^* 
spjread  and  absorbing  interest.  Tliat  portion  of  Sri  Pamnanda's  Cpiji^j^e^t^^y, 
which  appears  to  us  to  be  of  particular  value  and  to  have  all  the^erit  of  hfi^- 
ness,  is  that  relating  to  Yoga  as  applied  to  the  teachings  of  the  Christ.  The 
author  explains,  that  Yoke  and  Yoga  co^e  from  the  some  root,  implying 
Union.  To  take  up  the  Yoke  of  Christ  would  be  ihexetore  acceptance  of  his 
Yoga.  This  thought  which  is  elaborated  in  many  p^as^jAges  in  this  Co/pi^exi- 
tary,  is  of  distinct  value. 

■ 

EEpOBT  OF  THE  SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION. 

Once  more  have  we  to  thank  the  Smithsonian  Institution  of  )Vasbi/xgtQ;i 
for  its  Annual  Report — 1896.  The  volume  received,  containing  as  it  dq^ 
numerous  articles  of  ii^reat  scientific  and  general  interest  ia  quite  on  a  p|^r  yfith. 
the  high  position  held  by  the  In.stitution.  ^nd  th,ere  is  to  us  a^  <\a|y^jiaJ 
point  of  interest  in  the  .illustrations  giveiju  of  pottery  a^d  de^jigxfug^  uneai^t^ed 
from  the  ruins  once  the  centre  pf  activity  of  the  l^yas-r-fin  <eijti^ct  -fi^Kse. 

In  some  of  these  designs  there  a^re  .e.v^.^nces  o^  fi^la^rity  J^jfe/Sfx  »^Anf> 
and  those  even  now  to  be  found  in  China  j^nd  Japan ;  whilst  /^odjj^c^itjuims  of 
the  Swastika  are  distinctly  visible. 

The  essays  in  the  General  Appendix  treat  of  various  sqeintjjClo  ^att^rs  ql 
interest  to  the  educated  public,  such  as  "  Problems  of  Astro^qny,*'  '*  Phc^. 
mena  of  the  Upper  regions  of  the  Atmosp^ei;e, "  "Color  Photog|i|a^y/' 
"  Transmission  and  Distribntion  of  Electrical  Energy, "  "  The  Utilization  of 
Niagara,"  "Earth  Crust  Movements,"  "^Recent  Advances  in  Scie;;iqe,"  **Tl^ 
Processes  of  Life  Revealed  by  the  Microscope,"  ''  The  War  with  the  Mjcrojbes," 
^.,  ^.    There  ace  Also  some  interesting  biographical  essays. 

AN  INOHODUOTION  TO  THEOSOPHY. 

By  H.  Akthur  Wilson. 

The  articles  comprised  in  this  little  bpok  have  been  prev^qusly  p,ujbli8^ed 
in  TJisasophy  in  Australasit^f  and  are  here  compiled  as  an  int^ductory  ifork 
which  will  be  found  useful  to  those  desiring  to  commence  t|^e  stilly  of  •Th^SQ-- 
phy,  and  should  bo  followed  by  the  Manuals,  *'Xey  to  Theosppfiy, "  "Tl^e 
Ancient  Wisdom"  and  other  standard  works  on  the  subject.  The  book  has 
been  nen^y  brQiigbt  out  at  Mercuty  Publishing  Office,  California,  contain^ 
eigl^t  Qt^^pters  aiMl  oyer  100  pages,  and  merits  a  wide  circulation. 


NORTHERN   LIOHTS* 

By  Madame  D*Esperance. 
The  collection  of  stories  contained  in  this  attractive  bqqk  emt^race  soipe 
of  .the 'life  experiences  of  the  author.    They  have  been  excendingly  well  told 
and  are  both  interesting  and  instructive,  certain    portions  of  the  work  re- 

'  -^-  I-  -     -   -  '  I     '^ 

^  George  -Bedwsy,  London ;  price  Ss,  6d.,  net. 
8 
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minding  one,  of  Mr.  Loadbeater*s  "  Invisible  Helpers/*  The  end  of  the  book 
18  reached  with  a  feeling  of  regret  that  it  did  not  furnish  the  reader  with  a 


few  more  narratives  of  the  same  sort. 


SRIMAT  BHACJAVAT  GITA  PADANUKRAMANIKA. 
This  is  a  very  small,  neatly  bound,  pocket  Index  in  Sanskrit  (Devanagarl 
type),  published  by  Lod  Grovindas,  Esq,  It  is  a  very  useful  book  for  refcrenco 
when  one  is  anxious  to  find  any  particular  slokas  used  in  the  Bhagavad  Gita, 
and  students  who  wish  to  master  the  "  Song  Celestiar*  will  find  this  booklet 
very  serviceable. 

MAGAZINES. 

The  Tlteoeophical  Review  (April)  opens  with  a  long  article,  largely  ety. 
molo^ical,  on  "  The  English  G  ipsies/*  after  which,  "  The  uses  of  Discrimina- 
tion "  are  ably  set  forth  by  A.  H.  Ward.  Mrs,  Hooper  next  gives  the  second 
instalment  of  '*  Scraps  of  Ancient  Atlantis,"  which  is  followed  by  another  of 
Mr.  Mead's  learned  translations,  entitled,  "  The  Key  of  Hermes,  the  Thrice- 
Greatest,"  which  is  a  discourse  given  by  Hermes  to  his  son.  Tat.  Mr.  Lead- 
Ixsater's  truly  scientific  exposition  of  "  Clairvoyance  "  is  concluded  in  this 
issue,  and  also  Mr.  Fullerton*s  clear-cut  essay  in  which  he  so  ably  sets  forth 
the  claims  of  "  Theosophy  as  a  Religion.*'  Miss  Hardcasble  writes  briefly  on 
"  The  Synthesis  of  Tradition,"  and  fl.  Ernest  Niohol,  on  **  Ideals—Theo- 
sophio  and  Christian."  Mr.  Leadbeater^s  '*  Correspondence — Concerning  the 
Master,  Jesus,"  will  be  read  with  interest. 

Mercwry  for  March,  has  for  its  Frontispiece,  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Leadbeater, 
which  his  many  friends  will  be  glad  to  see.  The  opening  article,  "  Theoso- 
phy and  German  Philosophy  "  shows  the  importance  of  the  former  in  arriving 
at  rational  and  satisfactory  conclusions  concerning  Man  and  the  Universe. 
*'  The  Higher  Function  of  the  Imagination,"  which  is  continued  in  this  issue, 
is  an  excellent  contribution  by  Marie  Howland,  "  Love,  the  Greatest  Force," 
is  the  first  portion  of  a  valuable  continued  article  by  G.  E,  Bailey. 

In  T.  S.  Echoes,  the  National  Committee  recommends  the  formation  of 
Lotus  Circles  in  the  interests  of  the  children,  even  though  the  groups  be 
quite  small.  Miss  Sarrah  E.  Ffedmer  contributes  seme  interesting  notes  on 
the  last  anniversary  meeting  of  the  T.  S.  at  Adyar. 

Ths  Theosophic  Gleaner  for  May  opens  with  the  first  portion  of  an  origi- 
nal lecture  on  '^  Conscience,"  which  is  followed  by  an  article  on  "  Men  and 
Institutions."  There  are  also  various  reprints,  and  the  annual  Report  of 
the  Bombay  Branch,  T.  S.  which  shows  that  the  members  there  are  really 
live  Theosophists. 

The  Jounud  of  ike  Maha  Bodhi  Society  has  entered  upon  its  eighth  year 
of  publication.  It  seeks  to  disseminate  the  leading  truths  of  Buddhism 
among  mankind  and  to  unite  the  different  Buddhist  nations  and  peoples  in 
one  bond  of  brotherhood.  It  states  that  the  Annual  Wesak  Festival,  which 
commemorates  the  birth,  the  enlightenment  and  the  attainment  of  Paranirvaoa 
of  the  Lord  Buddha,  will  be  celebrated  in  Calcutta  and  Buddha- Gaya  on 
the  25th  May.  Of  course  it  will  also  be  duly  observed  in  all  Buddhist 
countries. 

Theoeophia   for    April    publishes    a  roost  excellent  portrait   of  Annie 
Bosant  wd,  in  f^ddition  to  the  trat^slattons  of  "  The  Outer  Court  "  and  "Tao 
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Te  King, "  we  £nd  some  important  Buddhistic  roles  on  the  Higher  Life,  or 
Baja  Toga,  notices  of  various  kinds,  and  a  summary  of  the  theosophical 
movement. 

April  Eevue  Tlieosophique  opens  with  an  interesting  paper  (previously 
published  in  Teoaofiak  Tidskr\ft ),  on  "  Meditation  and  the  Power  of  Thought," 
by  (Jount  Axel  Wachtmeister.  The  translations  of  "  Man  and  his  Bodies/' 
and  **  The  Christian  Creeds  "  are  continued.  Dr.  Pascal  and  Commandant 
Courmes  as  usual  contribute  their  quota  to  this  issue,  and  *'  Echoes  from  the 
Tbeosophic  World  "  are  summarised  by  Paul  Gillard. 

In  Teotofia  for  April,  Decio  Calvari  gives  us  his  thoughts  on  the  23rd 
Anniversary  of  the  T.  8.,  following  which  are  continued  translations  of 
Mr.  Leadbeater's  essay  on  '*  Clairvoyance,"  Dr.  Marques'  "  Scientific  Corro- 
borations of  Theosophy,"  and  Dr.  Pascal's  paper  on  "  Beincamation^*' 

Sophia — ^Madrid — for  March  and  April,  publishes  translations  from  the 
writings  of  Mrs.  Besant,  Mr.  Leadbeater,  Mr.  Keightley,  Mrs.  Cooper- 
Oakley,  Mohini  M.  Chatterji  and  T.  S^nbba  Bow.  V.  Diaz  P^rez  contributes  a 
continued  article  entitled,  '*  Notes  on  Philosophy  and  Occultism." 

Philadelphia  (Buenos  Ayres)  sustains  its  reputation  for  good  and  inter- 
esting matter.  The  article,  "The  Fundamental  Beliefs  of  Buddhism,"  is 
concluded  in  this  number. 

**  Charity  "  is  a  contribution  by  Alejandro  Sorondo.  Among  the  transla- 
tions, a  lecture  given  in  Paris  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Chatterji  is  worthy  of  note. 

Among  the  articles  in  the  Arya  Bala  Bodhini,  may  be  mentioned  "  Edu- 
cation in  the  Light  of  Theosophy,'*  a  continuation  of  one  of  Miss  Edger's 
valuable  lectures ;  ''  Education  in  Japan,''  by  Mr.  Wilton  Hack ;  ''  I9  religion 
a  mere  Sentiment,"  by  A.  Govinda  Charlu.  There  are  other  articles  on  reli- 
giou  and  philosophy. 

Theosophy  in  Atutrataeia — April — commences  its  fifth  volume.  Kela 
writes  on  "  Darwin ianism,"  which  is  to  be  continued  ;  there  is  a  brief  bio- 
graphical sketch  of  Dr.  Marques,  and  an  article  on  "  Free-thought  or  Dogma," 
by  J.  G.  O.  Tepper.  The  report  of  the  Fifth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Aus- 
tralasian Section  of  the  T.  S.  is  given.  The  report  of  the  General  Secretary, 
T.  H.  Martyn,  shows  that  the  Society  is  in  an  active  and  progressive  state. 

TeoeojUk  Tidshriji,  our  Scandinavian  magazine — January  to  March— 
contains,  among  other  matter,  *'  What  is  Theosophy  ?  '*  by  Jean  Fr.  Bossan- 
der — an  article  dealing  with  Theosophy's  relation  to  the  World  Beligions ; 
"  llie  Truth  one  in  all  Beligions,  by  S.  J.  Sven-Nilssou ;  "  Thoughts  in  Aug. 
Sabatier's  •Philosophy  of  Faith,*'  **  At  the  Change  of  the  Year,"  Poem  by  G. 
Halfdan  Liander ;  "  The  Historical  Evolution  and  the  Future  of  the  Christian 
Beligion,"  by  A.  K. ;  "  The  Brotherhood,"  by  A.  Z. ;  "  The  True  Best  in  a 
Bestlesa  Life,"  by  Bichard  Eriksen ;  •*0n  Bevolutions,"  by  GeorgLjungs- 
trom  ;  *'  Dreams,"  Poem  by  Greorge  Ljungstrom  ;  and  a  translation  of  Annie 
Besant*s  "  Esoteric  Christianity,"  second  lecture,  etc. 


We  have  also  received,  from  2«ngland,— T7m  Vdhan,  Light,  Modern  Asiro" 
logtjf  Bet>iev)  of  Reviews;  from  American — Immortality,  tJi^  Meiaphy$ieal 
Magaaine,  Bamier  of  Light,  The  Arena,  Mind.,  Chnega,  Tlie  BcligiO'Philosophieal 
Jouimal^' Tlie  Temple  of  Health,  Phrenological  Journal,  Universal  Brotherhood, 
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Tks  Nm  Gmtury ;  from  IndiA,<^1!7ie  lA^  qf  Hie  EcmU  The  Uskt  qf  29ui^ 
T^  ^rci^fmavcuicn,  The  PraXnMJta  Bharaibt  Tlie  FramttUam  mi  vamay  oilier 
publicAtions.  The  Harbinger  of  LigJU  (Australia)  Ba/ije  cf  Light  (Oeyleii) 
L'  Initiation  (France),  and  Lotus  Bliiihen  (Grermany)  are  also  acknowledged. 


CUfTims  AND  COMMENtS. 

"  Thoughts,  like  the  pollen  of  flowers,  leave  one  brain  and  fasten  to  another.*' 

In  his; new  work,  entitled  ''  The  Droned  fnusit  Diey" 

A  curious       Mr.  Max  Nordau  gives  the  following  as  the  opinion  of 

Thedrj^:        on^  bf  His  cbslrstetefs   i'^g^din^  tHe    j>ropertie^  of 

"  etti«r,"  HMt  dtfbtTe  fdfce  i^fiicfi  is  fattrlrev^d  iJd  tm^tf 

the  Vibf^ofisr   set  ap    by    ivirfttessr  tetegi-^'pKy  frdAf   dtit  fMtkt  to 

another : — 

H^  held   "that  thoughts  are  vibrations  of  ether   exactly  like 
WHrrhih,  electricity,  and    light.    Their,  sum  in  the  Universe  is  un- 
varying, fikg  thtii  of  ^n  other  forces. ,  They  are  (diffused  in  spa6e  like 
ray^  of  HSfht  61*  eilectfrc  ct^i-r^ibt^.     Millions   arid  blll!6hs   ot  y'strious 
vibrations  stnke  thc^s^frtt^  upotr  iti^  hurtan  btsSti,  cdristitutt6^  the 
innumerfible  thoughts  that  haye  been   thought  in  all  Ih6  dtarlr,  ib  all 
the  depths  of  space,    now,  or  in  seons  of  inconceivable  remoteness. 
If  a  Brain  be  prepared  for  a  vi()ration  of  a  certain  duration  and  wave- 
length, an  equal  vibration  is  aroused  within  it,  and  the  thought  which 
this  ifftftMba   ttprtitntSy    btcatnefi   coffddousr.    Iti    the    ascehding 
portron  of  the  dreiilor  course;,   wHich  we  cdll  detrfeltfpm^itit,  the  brain 
t^ecomes  capable  of  ever  shorter  and  more  rapid  vibrations ;   in  the 
descendirig  portion  it   becotnes  coar.*>er  and  more  sluggish.     Every 
friVeffi'tidn,  ev^ry  discovery,. ev^ry  enfar^eiheht  of  the  bounces  of  know- 
ledge i^  due  to  Hier  attaintfient  by  ^oth6  biralti  of  iU^  degree  of 
^{bfiEtbry  tap^eit^,    wKicfi  enablfe^  it  ia  ttciWe  the  cd^fe$pondihg 
vibration   of  thought  flashed  upon  it  from  space,  M6  td  cbhvert  it 
into  consciousness.     Hence  it  follows  that  no  thought  originates  in 
tne  brain  .tfiat    thinks  it;  for    every    thought    fias    been    thought 
Before,  and  will   be  thought  again   aria   again  to  all  eternity  ;  every 
bfdlri  adtS  like  d  re(aj|r   id  ah  electric  ^y'sterh ;   it  deceives!  ah  iriipiilse 
f^oin   ^iefniiy,    ^tid    re-ttarisrilit$    it  ib   et^thity  afte>  its   passag:e. 
The  tifhdle  dttAh  of  f^b^Sible  tlioughtd  ^u^ges   round    uS ;  but  we 
are  otily  irbndbkrts^  of  thd^e  td  Which  our  brains  are  dendhiVe.    the 
differences    in  wisdom  are    differences   in    the   vibrator^   capacity 
of  the  molecular  mass  of  the;  brain.    Characteri   temperament  and 
talent,  are  the  expression  of  wave-lengths   and   periods  of  vibration. 
Every  individual  is  a   rhythm  ;  attraction  and  repulsion  bet^tfeen  indi- 
viduals ar^  caused   by  the  harmony  or  dis^priarice  of  their  rhythms, 
their  reinforcing  or  distiirbirig  effect  upon  each  oiher." — Madras  Mail* 


# 


Mrs.  Besant  was  slandered  by  a  bigoted  Christian 

^  Mrs»  besant     paper,  and  one  of  her  friends   seiit  the  cutting  to  her 

on   Libel        with  an   iritiniaiidri  that  the  bftendirig  paper  shoulil  be 

Suits,  sued   fbt*  defaiHatidri.    Td   this  request  Mrs.  fte^atit 

gave  this  characteristic  reply  : 

April  2,  1899. 

My  derir  Mr. ,  I  feel  very  grateful  td  ydu  for  ywir  prempt 

defence  df  nie  agaittat  the  libellous  statement  of  the— < •* 

This  watph  story  has  been  rfepbatttd  for  the  last  hundred  ytars  abottt 
one^Pree-'thtnker  after  another. 
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Bat  tfeese  stafemeryfs  made  by  canf^otersiai  ''  Ghrretiiin  "  paftrs 
are  discoanted  by  the  character  of  the  dr'gaas  inr  which  Iftey  afppear. 
Nd  ohfr  expects  troth  or  faitness  towa^rds  those  with  whom  tbey 
disagree,  from  such  journiils. 

Apart  from  tiiis,  I  a^  oppastdj  on  prnfctpie,  to  Bring  in  a  suit 
ajg^arrnst  others  m  nfiy  own  defence.  I  ha^e  for  years  given  up  tfre 
'*  right  of  self^deferiee,"  and  while  I  ^te  admit  that  niost  people  are 
iustfifed  rn  eaerct^ing  it,  I  cannot  resume  it. 

I  could  not  cottf9istefTtly  sue  a  sianderer,  nor  seek  to  punish 
one  who  hfjutets  me.  AH  such  aetions  I  have  remmnced.  They 
belong  to  the  life  of  the  worhl^  and  lie  outside  the  stprtitani  hfe  to 
which  I  ani  defi^nitely  pledged^  Thia  man  is  oniy  cMth\ng  a  Rarmtc 
debt ;  I  pay  It  obeerftitiyy  and  eannot  open  a  new  account  with  hint  by 
l^aniebing  hhn. 

The  PaltabUii  vouched  fdr  the  trutb  of  the  follow- 
A  Sensation-    ing   and  challenges   sceptics  to  an  investigation  of  the 
ai  Story.        matter : — 

In  a  two«stor^yed  house  at  Cntwa  softie  siudenis  meMCfd  together.  One 
evening  when  tihere  wne  only  one  of  the  beardex'^  piVMti%,  the  others  haTins 
gone  outfall  the  doore  and  windows  of  the  bouse  were  stBrnkaneously  opened, 
and  then  etetted.  This  preeesid  of  opening  and  clobhig  »be  doors  and  t^indows 
went  dn  tUl  f  he  return  of  the  dtber  boaiders;  Then  it?  stopped.  At  night, 
when  the  students  had  retired  to  rest,  they  were  reused  }Sf  the  noise  of  some 
one  drawing  water  from  the  well  in  the  odnriyard  of  the  boUse.  They<!<Mne 
out  but  could  see  no  ond.  Then  they  saw  a  transeeedentally  bM^ntrfuI  lady 
walking  in  Ihd  oourtyard.  )iy  this  time  they  bad  beooifie  so  nnnAi  fHght^ated 
that  t&y  cried  oai.  Upon  this  some  of  the  neighbours  cattle  and  saw  the 
lady.  Afte^  a  while  the  apparition  vanished,  and  fi-om  the  kitehett  rOOM 
came  the  sound  of  some  one  eating;  When  eicftittined  no  one  was  to  be  fottUd 
there.    Of  course  the  students  were  oUiged  to  leave  the  house.— T^  Jlindu. 

•% 

The    An^kaptlUe    correspondent   of    the  SwA  Goa$i 
Mxm  ^^^  states  that  i^dehtly  a  mtKt^ie,^  was  celebrated  in 

so9hS  SeoSle      Govitda,  in  a  Brahmin  bdusehold,  iti  which  the  bride  was 
Cl;  a|<fe<i  two  jreal-fe  and  a  feW  moilths  add  was  "  not  in  a  posi- 

marry,  ^j^^  ^  speak  Well,  and  thiis  able  to  understand  who  i«  her 

httSbabd,"  and  the  bridegroom  Wfefe  about  10  oV  12.  **  It  will 
be  ni^re  ihter^stiiig  lieWs  indeed  td  hear  tbM  the  fbther  of  the  bride  got  a 
profit  of  Bs.  500  in  the  bargain  by  the  sale  of  his  daughteK  Befbt^  the  child 
becomes  a  girl  or  a  woman  it  will  be  13  or  15  years,  and  if  in  the  interval  any 
accident  happens  to  the  bride,  the  bridegroom  will  have  to  forego  the  big 
8Utn  of  Rs.  500  in  addition  to  the  fUl'tber  eit>en8e  Of  getting  himself  mar- 
ried a^in.  It  is  high  time,^'  adds  the  coi^reBtA>udeht,  °*  that  stieh  things  as 
taking  money  .  .  .'  were  put  down  with  an  iton  haad^  It  wottM  be  Well 
in  the  interests  of  humanity  that  a  law  should  be  made  in  this  country  also, 
and  infant  marriages  below  a  certain  age  should  be  made  penal  like  Uiose  of 
the  Mysore  ti-ovemment."    Amen. 

A  frietid  writes    us  as  follows :    "  fbe  account 

The  Jungii     given  in  the  T'/^^Mcy^Au^  of  November  1897,  page  I87 

^awa.  (gleaned  frdnri  a  eorreepondent  of  the  Mudrut  Mdit)^  of 

a  Ybg^^  reported  to  be  8^0  yeats  of  age,  and  statlhg 

thcit  he  is  open  to   investigation^  is  dertAirily  mi^leadtrig.    It  lYiight 

iritdt^srt  yddir  traders  to  kdbw  how  the  case  actually  standi.    Oh  the 

occd^dh  of  hiy  yi$:ft  I  dtdve  frbm  Itahuti  sbatidh— Dhdhd  and  Mantnad 

H^ilwdy — tothe  Vo^rs  place — two  miles  off.    I  found  him  an  inteUi- 

gent  mati,  with  bright  eyes,  sharp  features,  rather  sound  teeth,  hair  ahd 
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a  moustache  aimost  grey,  of  slight  build^and  dressed  in  a  scanty  cloth, 
used  for  the  time  being.  He  spoke  Hindusftani  and  was  very  affable. 
As  to  his  age,  he  replied  ''Men  say  that  I  am  850  years  old/'  but 
he  neither  affirmed  nor  denied.  He  went  on  to  mention  the  different 
reigns  he  had  lived  under,  but  about  this  there  is  nothing  authentic. 
He  mentioned  that  he  could  live  on  indefinitely  or  terminate  his  exist- 
ence at  will ;  his  object  in  living  was  for  the  good  he  might  be  the 
means  of  doing  for  others.  His  resources  depended  on  the  charity  of 
his  followers.  He  expressed  himself  willing  to  show  phenomena  and 
to  impart  knowledge  to  all  comers,  providing  the  enquirer  consented 
to  set  in  ''  Goopha,"  i.e,^  to  undergo  an  ascetic  training  for  a  month  or 
so.  He  could  appear  in  the  astral  form,  he  said,  at  any  place  indica- 
ted, but  that  the  enquirer  must  have  sufficient  faith  to  maike  the  thing 
a  success.  His  name  is  Narain  Dass  Maharaj,  commonly  called  Jungit 
Baba  when  at  Bombay.  Under  these  circumstances  persons  intending 
a  visit  are  likely  to  meet  with  disappointment." 

ScieDtitic  London  has  beeii  set  agog  by  recent  discover- 
Stranffe         ^^^  ^^  Africa.    And  little  wonder,  for  a  more  astounding 
Discoveries       phenomenon  than  the  existence  of  sea-creatures  in  Lake  Tan- 
ganyika conld  not  well  be  imagined*    In  this  great  lake 
there  are  fishes,  molluscs,  medusas  and  sponges  of  ooeanic 
forms  co-existing  with  the  fresh-water  fanna  of  the  district.    Stranger  still, 
these  marine  animals  are  more  closely  allied  to  the  marine  fossils  of  £nrope 
than  to  present-day  salt-water  fish.    The  explanation  is  that  at  one  time  Lake 
Tanganyika  was  connected  with  the  sea ;  but  what  an  extraordinary  range  of 
theory  this  explanation  opens  out.   In  the  meantime  Professor  Bav-Lankesier 
is  appealing  for  funds  to  fit  out  a  party  for  the  exploration.  The  Lake  should  be 
scouted  for  political  as  well  as  for  sceintific  reasons.    It  is  very  near  to  the 
route  of  Mr.  Rhodes'  "  High  Street,  Africa,"  and  it  may  yet  be  of  very  great 
importance  to  the  empire. — Madras  Siandwrd. 

# 
*  # 

An  exchange  has  the  following : — ^Major  Fontaine,  who  is 
A  Pre-ht^oric    **'''7"*K  ®"*'  *  *®ries  of  excavations  in  Arkansas,  U,  S.,  where 
C't     f  F/  *        some  remarkable  archasological  discoveries    have  already 
jj^?f.,^^^^^     been  made,  has  produced  what  he  considers   indisputable 
Millions,         proof  of  the  existence  of  the  remains  of  a  city  which  appa- 
rently fiourished  in  pre-historic  times.    The  city  described 
was  of  the  Ohinese  type,  35  miles  square,  and  had  an  estimated   population  oE 
eleven  millions.    Many  wonderful  evidences  of  an  ancient  ci\'ilizatiou  have,  it 
is  saidi  been  disclosed. 

# 

The  Atnrila  Bazar  Patrika  makes*  the  following 
Punished/or     comments  on  a  case   which     was    recently   brought 
abusing         before  the  Ootacamund   courts,  but  we  are  not  defi* 
Christ.  niiely  informed  as  to  the  severity  of  the  offence  : — 

"  A  Hindu  preacher  has  been  punished  at  Ootacamnud 
by  Mr.  District  Magistrate  Weir,  for  having  given  offence  to  Christians, 
llie  punishment  awarded  was  eight  months'  hard  labour,  and  the  MadtM 
Times,  a  Christian  paper,  observes  that  the  punishment  is  severe.  The  same 
paper  further  reminds  the  Christians  that  '  Missionary  books  before  have 
very  roundly  abused  Krishna  and  Hinduism,  not  forgetting  Mahomed  and 
Islam. '    Of  course,  a  Christian  feels  hurt  if  his  Prophet  is  abused  or  even 

S>oken  of  disrespectfully,  but  we  do  not  think  that  the  Ootacamund 
hristians  moved  in  the  matter  from  any  love  of  Chriid^  For,  iftbey 
loved  their  master  they  would  never  have  resorted  to  the  Crin^inal  Courts  for 
His  defence,  and  thus  harm  His  cause  much  more  than  the  Hindu  preacher 
could  have  done  by  his  attacks.  The  veriest  child  can  understand  that  to  |ro  tu 
Law  Courts  for  reparation,  if  Christ  is  abused,  is  to  make  His  religiou  stink  in 
one's  nostrils.  As  for  the  Magistrate  who  awarded  eight  months,  was  he  moved 
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to  this  severity  from  his  love  of  Christ  P  We  can  assnre  him  that  Jesas 
Christ  will  not  thank  him  for  his  zeal.  Was  this  severity  due  to  policy  ? 
Nothing  is  so  sure  to  create  disaffection  in  the  land  as  the  hetrayal  of  religi- 
ous bigotry  on  the  part  of  the  rulers.  Was  it  due  to  his  sense  of  justice  P 
Let  us  see.  The  stock-in-trade  of  the  vast  majority  of  Missionaries  here  is 
abuse — abuse  of  the  Hindu  and  Mussulman  religions.  Who  ever  heard  of  a 
Miasionaiy  being  sent  fo  jail  for  having  abused  the  Prophet  of  the  Mnsul- 
man  or  the  Qod  of  the  Hindus  P  What  we  believe  is  that  Magistrates  of  the 
type  of  Mr.  Weir  of  Ootacamund  are  the  greatest  enemies  of  British  rule  in 
India.  Bub  perhaps  we  do  injustice  to  Mr.  Weir.  Is  not  the  Government  of 
Sir  A.  Havclock  jast  now  showing  great  zeal  in  the  cause  of  Christianity  ? 
The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  has  got  a  grant  of  Rs.  2o,000,  not 
from  the  pockets  of  His  Excellency  but  from  those  of  the  Indians,  for  a  honne, 
brides  bricks,  the  services  of  Engineers,  etc.  Of  course,  His  Excellency  has 
this  precedent,  viz.,  that  the  Grovemment  of  India  utilizes  the  heathen'n 
money  for  the  maintenance  of  a  State  Chnrch  in  India.  When  this  is  per- 
missible, Sir  A.  Havclock  has  a  right  to  argne,  that  there  can  be  no  incon- 
sistency in  making  grants  for  the  futherance  of  (Christianity.  Yet  it  strikes 
us  that  the  best  course  for  the  Government  would  be  to  give  up  altogether  this 
hollow  profession  of  Christianity'.  The  Government  itself  has  no  faith  in 
(>hristianity ;  for,  if  it  had,  the  heathen's  money  would  never  have  been 
utilised  for  Christian  work.  The  very  act  of  compelling  heathens  to  pay  for 
Christian  work  is  unchristian.  In  short  we  cannot  persuade  ourselves  to 
believe  that  it  is  possible  for  a  sincere  believer  in  Christ  to  send  a  man  to 
jail  for  eight  montns  with  hard  labour,  for  having  spoken  disrespectfully  of 
Christ,  or  to  tax  heathens  for  the  spread  of  Christianity.*' 

#*# 
Ursula  N.  Gestefeld,  in  her  work  entitled,    **  How 

Pregnant        we  Master  our  Fate,"  says  : 

words.  Though t-bnilding  is  character-building;  character-build, 

ing  is  bodv-buildiag.  Difference  in  your  thought  bod 3^ 
altera  your  physical  body.  Till  you  embody  truth,  it  is  not  incarnated.  By 
repres'^nting  the  God-idea  as  yonr  self-idea  it  becomes  incarnated  in  you 
because  your  self -idea  determines  the  quality  of  your  thoughts.  Your  thought 
is  your  building  material.  When  you  embody  its  real  being  into  flesh  yon 
will  embody  its  likeness  to  God ;  then  God  will  appear  in  the  body. 

The  character  which  3*ou,  living  soul,  have  bailded,  endures  when  the 
sense  garment  has  disintegrated.  Ascend  the  Mount  of  Transfigaration 
through  voluntary  nse  of  thought  force.  When  space  is  vacant  and  sound  is 
stilled,  and  you  are  alone,  a  voice  will  be  heard  saying  :  '  When  thy  father 
and  thy  mother  forsake  thee,  I  will  take  thee  up.'  Yon  will  know  the 
(Comforter. 

••• 

A  contributor  to  the  Bamier  of  Light ^  seeking  a 
A  potent  *'  remedy"  for  the  shortcomings  of  his  fellow  spiri- 
*  remedy ^^        tualists,  writes  as  follows  : 

Now  as  Spiritnalists  we  claim  we  have  a  god,  or  a 
power  of  good  dwellins;  within  us.  Are  we  letting  that  god-2ot^e  shine  forth 
from  our  souls  P  We  need  a  change  of  heart.  When  we  get  the  Christ  love 
in  our  hearts  for  all  humanity,  and  are  willing  to  help  our  brothers  and  sisters 
instead  of  condemning  them,  we  shall  then  be  elevating  Spiritualism.  We 
liave  held  out  our  hands,  and  taken  every  thing  that  was  offered  us. 

We  must  remember  that  only  as  our  hearts  are  full  of  love  for  those 
around  us«  and  we  freely  bestow  upon  others  of  our  store  of  good  things 
shall  wc  he  rich.  We  have  been  placed  in  this  world  for  a  purpose,  and  wo 
should  strive  all  that  lies  within  our  power  to  find  out  what  our  mission  is, 
and  so  live  that  some  one  may  be  happier  for  our  having  existed. 

Let  us  talk  a  little  less  of  the  Golden  Bule  and  practice  it  a  little  more, 
so  those  around  us  will  see  that  we  believe  what  we  preach.  As  one  has 
said,  let  ns  enter  into  our  closet  and  commune  with  ourselves ;  let  us  allow 
that  higher  perception  of  the  soul  to  unfold  itself,  so  that  we  shall  see  and 
understand  our  duty  to  humanity  round  about  us ;  let  us  seek  for  help  and 
strength  from  the  gi*eat  fouatain  head,  whence  all  our  help  has  come  in  the 
past.    No  person  n^  dwell  in  darkness  if  be  is  willing  to  dwell  in  the  light. 


BX6  tPh«  7hCN>sop]t43t«  [tan^ 

W«  judge  that  the  fortg^'mg  remarks  wauld  apply  efixMy  wc^i  to 
Tbeospptiisis,  the  world  oyer. 


•  * 


Mr.  Wilson   JiackLs  ^heaij^itul  p^aphra^e  pftfe* 

''Abide         fayourke  hy«iia  wihich  is   sung  throug^wt  jtbe  whcOe 

with  me''      Engtiah-speaking  world  will,  .we   dottbt  not,  be  w^- 

corned  by  aH  Bra^nches  of  oiw  Sooiety  in  the  We$*,^iid 
pass  at  onqe  into  popularity  (see  page  563).  It  expresses  sosiMccinct* 
ly  .to  the  sepj^e  every  mystiq,  pf  the  divine  nature  of  the  Higher  Self, 
apd  s^o. clearly  .vqices 4>is  .aspirjition  fo:r  vwion  with  it,  th^t  it  must  be 
.wqloqmed,  ^  9X^  all  utleraaces  of  the  true  poet,  by  suflfiering  .^ad 
str-ugglinc  humanity. 

••• 

A  Brahmin  gentleman,    w.ell  known  in   Madrasi 
Slartlitig        'Writers  to  the  Jg^itor  of  the  Madras  Afa/l  as  foUow>  : — 
if  tme.  ''Th^re   U  a  clas;s  of  Brahcixins   whp  ai^nually  offer 

aoi/nal  aaoriSces  in  the .  belief  tliac  their  scripiuces 
require  them.  Such  sacrifices' have  of  late  become  very  numerous.  In 
ofTering  goats  they  are  killed  by  a  slow  process  of  excruciating  tor- 
ture which  is  or  should  *be  re^volting  to  human  nature.  .No  retigrion 
worth  the  name  would  or  should  prescribe  such  a  torture.  The  Anti* 
Viyiaectipp  Societies  and  those  for  the  prevention  of  cruelties  to 
animals  would  discharge  th^lr.duties-if  they  wpuld  send  out  ^pyA^  to 
the  scenes  of  this  cruel  torture,  satisfy  theniselves  upon  the  CQixect- 
ness  qf  this  aforesaid  statement  and  then  pioye  (or  the  prevention  of 
sv«ch  qrqeltief:.  At  J^umh^konam,  ^uch  a  ^qcrifipe  is  bfiing,perfpi;med 
now,  and  a  Brahmin  Afi^eat  rwopld  he  able  to  be  prej^ot  ^t  theit^coe 
and  furnish  ».  cori:eet'report  of  wliat  takes  plaoertliefe;" 

It>wouldseem  that  any, reltgiousaect that  had becooieso degraded, 
was  past  all  hope  of  resurrection  ;  yet  it  appears -that,  in  some  Sfuoli 
sects,  outrages  can  he  committed  with  impunity,  upon  animals  or 
hutnan  beings,  provided  the  ceremony  is  only  X^^Wti^religunis  ! 

.« 

Yes,  many,  but  we  have  selected  a  site  -initHire 
Another  there  seems  to  be  {i  special  opening,  in  a  village  near 
Pariah  which  are  nSix  other  .Paciab  ^villages,   where  several 

School  hundred  .needy  children  who    atteod  :no  school  could. 

Needed.  in  a  short  time, /be  supply  with  ^facilities  for  seeiMring 
the.edupatJon ,they<^ipuch  need.  A  suitable  building, 
in  good  repair,  :wtth  ^play-around  and  treesjn  the  rear, . can  be  par- 
chased  for  about  ;^6o,  an^  ^15,  additional  would  furnish  it  and  put 
it  Jp  running  order.  Now  this  is  an  opportimity  for  doing  good  that 
does  not  occur  every  day,  lE^nd  we  feel  confident  that  some  benevolently 
inclined^perspns  ^vho  h^ar  of.it  wjn.err\brace  it  jipd  «5end  us  the  syms 
needed  to. reimburse .opr  .Panph^ina  School  F{ind,  thus  ^ci|nn^  to 
tbaipftelyes  the  happiness  which  fthetknowledge  fthatjso  mu4:h  laatipg 
good  hadibythem.heen  done  to  these  poor,  neglected  children,  -.wiould 
give.  Acknowledgffienis  wrll  be  published  after  receipt  of  the  funds 
required. 

H.  S.  jOlcott. 

W.  Ar  English. 

CiminUiee, 
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THERE  IS  NO  RELIGION  HIGHER  THAN  TRUTH. 

[Family  motto  of  the  Maharajahs  of  Benares.'l 


OLD  DIARY  LEAVES* 

Second  ORrENTAL  Sbries,  Chapter  XXVIF. 

THERE  was  much  bailding  to  do  in  1886  and  the  sonnd  of  the 
hammer  and  trowel  was  heard  almost  throughout  the  jear.  Be- 
sides the  rebuilding  of  H.  P.  B/s  bedroom  upstairs,  which  M.  Coulomb 
had  made  as  rain-proof  as  a  sieve,  and  the  conversion  of  her  first  large 
bedroom  into  a  library  for  Western  literature,  we  had  the  work  of  build- 
ing the  Oriental  library  to  push  on  with  great  dispatch,  so  as  to  have  rt 
ready  for  opening  during  the  Convention.  To  avoid  the  encroachment  of 
pillars  on  our  limited  floor-space,  we  had  ordered  steel  girders  out  from 
England,  and  when  they  were  fixed  in  place,  suffered  a  spasm  of  anxiety 
on  finding  that  the  weight  of  the  brick  terrace  caused  a  deflection  of  |  in. 
The  span  of  27  ft.  was  a  long  one  and,  in  our  inexperience,  we  feared 
that  the  terrace  might  come  down  by  the  run  some  day  and  perhaps  kill 
somebody  or,  what  was  almost  worse,  crush  the  priceless  portraits  of  the 
Masters  into  ruin.  I  think  either  of  us  would  have  consented  to 
death  rather  than  that.  But  the  girders  sank  to  their  bearings 
at  last  and  the  work  was  hurried  on  as  fast  as  we  could  push  it.  By  the 
end  of  September,  seeing  that  the  library  would  certainly  be  ready  in 
time,  a  circular  was  sent  around  inviting  learned  men  to  contribute  poems 
in  Sanskrit,  Pali  and  Zend  for  the  occasion,  and  asking  our  colleagues 
throughout  India  and  Ceylon  to  arrange  for  the  priests  of  their  several 
ancient  religions  to  come  and  take  part  in  the  opening  ceremonies,  which 
I  meant  to  be  of  a  character  to  show  the  eclectic  attitude  of  the.  Society 
towards  the  various  religions  of  the  world.  In  the  literary  depart- 
ment there  was  plenty  to  do,  the  editing  ol  the  Theosophist  being  sup- 
plemented with  the  preparation  of  a  handy  monograph  on  Peycliometry 

and  Thought   Transference^  cataloguing  the  Western  library   books,  pre- 

■ -■       ■  I  ■■        I     I    II  ■       »     1.  ■      ■  ■       '     11 

*  Two  full  seriefl,  or  volumes,  of  thirty  chapters  each,  one  traoiog  the  history  of 
the  Theosophical  Society  up  to  the  time  of  the  departure  of  the  Founders  from  New 
York  to  India,  the  other  subsequently,  have  appeared.     The  first  volume  is  available 
in  book  form.     The  present  series  is  the  third. 
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pariug  a  uew   edition   of  the  Buddhist  Catechism^  aud  other   things. 
BesideH  these  there  were  lectures  to  give. 

We  were  all  rejoiced  by  the  aiTival,  on  the  3rd  October,  on  a  visit, 
of  Prince  Uarisinhji  and  his  family  for,  as  my  readers  know,  be  has 
always  been  beloved  at  headquarters  for  his  sweet  character  and  loyal 
friendliness.  He  has  worn  as  well  as  any  man  who  r.as  joined  us  from 
the  beginning. '  Among  Indian  princes  he  is  the  best  as  man  and  ftieni^ 
whom  I  have  mot,  and  if  all  wei*e  like  him,  religion  would  be  on  a  far 
better  footing  in  India  than  it  is  in  these  degenei*ate  days.  He  stopped 
with  us  four  weeks,  occupying  the  Riverside  bungalow  and  having  his 
meals  prepared  by  his  own  servants. 

Just  before  the  Prince  left  Adyar,  his  sweet  wife,  the  worthy 
type  of  the  noble  Rajpoot  race,  gave  us  a  considerable  sam  of  money 
in  her  son's  name,  for  the  erection  of  a  stone  gateway  of  ancient 
design.  Circumstances  of  one  kind  and  another  baffled  all  oor  attempts 
to  carry  out  the  idea,  until  quite  recently,  when  we  brought  from  a 
ruined  temple  in  Southern  India  the  ponderoas  sculptured  pillars  and 
cross-beam  which  are  being  erected  on  the  entrance  avenue  in  oar 
grounds.  The  Princess,  her  son  and  elder  daughter  having  died  mean- 
while, their  three  names  are  being  cut  in  the  cross-beam  and  the  struc- 
ture will  for  ages  stand  as  a  tribute  of  affection  to  their  memory. 

The  Overland  mail  brought  roe,  about  this  time,  a  most  cordial 
letter  from  a  Christian  bishop,  blessing  our  Society  for  what  it  was 
doing  to  stem  the  tide  of  skepticism  and  strengthen  the  religious  spirit; 
he  wished  to  become  a  member  and  asked  permission  and  directions  for 
forming  a  T.  S.  Branch  !  Fancy  that :  a  Bishop,  and  his  letter  stamped 
with  the  Episcopal  seal.  That  was  something  brand  new  in  our  experi- 
ence, for  the  clergy  had  for  the  most  part  been  denouncing  us  in  the 
pulpit  and  classifying  us  as  sons  of  Belial.  True,  he  was  black,  a  fall 
blooded  negro,  as  his  photograph  too  plainly  showed,  yet  a  Bishop,  all 
the  same  ;  orthodox,  consecrated  in  the  Episcopal,  or  American  section 
of  the  Anglican  Church.  His  diocease  was  Hai'ti.  What  good  results 
might  have  followed  for  our  cause  it  is  hard  to  say,  if  the  Island  had 
not  been  upset  shortly  afterward  by  one  of  those  political  revolutions 
which  are  so  common  in  Haiti  and  the  South  American  states. 

Iq  November  I  had  by  the  same  mail  lettei*s  from  Dr.  Elliott  Cones 
and  31r.  Richard  Harte,  of  New  York,  announcing  the  collapse  of  the 
Society  in  the  United  Statea;  the  former  attributing  it  to  my  refusing 
to  play  the  autocrat,  or  let  him  do  so,  and  the  latter  to  Cones'  having 
tried  to  '  boss '  everybody  !  My  Diary  note  on  them  is  that  "  Perhaps 
both  are  wrong  and  the  T,  S.  is  not  collapsed  over  there,"  the  reason- 
ableness of  which  events  have  proved. 

A  flying  visit  was  made  between  the  19th  and  22nd  November  t4) 
Cuddapah,  where  I  lectured  and  formed  the  Cnddapah  T.  S. 

By  the  first  week  of  December,  Sanskrit  poems  for  the  Library 
opening  had  been  received  from  Benares,   Bengal,  Bombay  and  Madras 
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paodits,  and  Sanskrit  and  Pali  verses  from  the  most  learned  BaddList 
priests  of  Ceylon.  Abont  the  same  time  I  received  from  H.  P.  B.,  for 
i^eading  and  revision  by  T.  Snbba  Row  and  myself,  the  MS.  of  Vol.  I.  of  the 
'*  Secret  Doctrine  ;"  but  in  his  then  captions  mood  the  former  refused 
to  do  more  than  read  it,  saying  that  it  was  so  full  of  mistakes  that 
if  be  touched  it  he  shonid  have  to  rewrite  it  altogether !  This  was  mei'e 
piqne,  bnt  did  good,  for  when  I  reported  his  remark  to  H.  P.  B.  she 
was  greatly  distressed,  and  set  to  work  and  went  over  tli'e 
MS.  most  carefnily,  correcting  many  errors  dne  to  slipshod  literary 
methods,  and  with  the  help  of  European  friends,  making  the  book  what 
it  is  now.  It  must  be  said  of  her  that  she  was  always  most  eager  to 
have  mistakes  pointed  ont  to  her  and  most  ready  to  correct  them.  Espe- 
cially was  that  the  case  with  such  of  her  writings  as  were  not  dic- 
tated to  her,  psychically,  by  the  unseen  Helpers  who  presided  over  the 
pix>duction  of  her  two  great  books,  "  Isis  "  and  the  "  Secret  Doctrine,'* 
which  will  be  herperpetaal  monument,  a  wonder  to  coming  generations."*^ 
The  last  touches  to  the  Library  were  being  given  up  to  the  22nd 
December,  the  lovely  carved  screen  which  has  been]the  admiration  of  all 
visitors,  was  set  in  place  on  the  19th,  the  Picture  Room  marble  floor  laid 
on  the  same  and  following  day,  that  of  the  Library  on  the  22nd,  and  then 
the  work  was  done.  The  first  Delegates  arrived  on  the  21st,  and  on  the 
same  evening  I  wrote  my  address  for  the  opening  Library  ceremony*  By 
every  train  more  Delegates  came  from  Bengal,  the  North-Western  and 
Central  Provinces,  Bombay,  Madras  and  Ceylon,  until  the  bnildinga  were 
fall  to  overflowing.  As  usual,  I  wrote  my  Annual  Report  on  the 
evening  of  the  26th,  and  on  the  27th  at  the  fixed  time  the  Con* 
vention  organised  and  disposed  of  its  work.  This  year*s  session 
was  made  memorable  by  a  course  of  four  lectures  on  the  Bho* 
gavad  Gita,  by  T.  Subba  Row,  which  charmed  his  hearers  and,  in 
book  form,  are  now  among  the  most  precious  treasures  of  our  Theoso* 
phical  litiCrature.  They  were  a  foretaste  of  the  intellectual  character 
which  has  been  stamped  upon  our  Adyar  annual  meetings  by  the  dis- 
coorses  of  Mrs.  Besant.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  27th  the  Buddhist 
priest,  Medankara,  of  Ceylon,  lectared  in  Pali  and — a  fact  which 
proves  the  close  connexion  between  Pali  and  Sanskrit — his  remarks 
were  interpreted  to  us  in  English   by  the  late  Adyar  Library  Pandit 

*  I  thiDk  she  would  have  felt  deeply  mortified  If  she  bad  lived  to  read  the 
acatbing  and  complete  expoinre  of  Keely*s  fraadaletit  demon strationa  of  his  "  Inter- 
Kthoric  Force,  in  her  own  Magazine,  the  TheoiMyphical  Review,  for  May,  (1899)  after 
what  she  had  written  about  it  in  the  "  Secret  Doctrine ''  (i,  o56-5G6,  First  Kd.). 
She  knew  nothing  personally  about  Keely,  taking  her  impressions  and  facts  at 
second  band  from  a  friend  at  Philadelpliia — a  shareholder  in  Keely'a  original  com- 
pany, and  from  Mrs.  Bloomfield  Moore,  his  euthusiastic  disciple  and  backer;  but  sho 
did 'know  a  great  deal  about  the  etheric  and  other  forces  and  their  potentialities 
and  had  often  proved,  experimentally,  her  ability  to  handle  them ;  so  without 
stopping  to  test  Keely's  theories  or  verify  Mrs.-  Moore's  alleged  facts,  she  flew  off  at 
a  tangent  into  a  meet  instrootive  essay  on  cosmic  forces,  and  by  her  unguarded 
half-endorsement  of  the  now-proven  charlatan,  exposed  one  more  large  joint  in  her 
armor  to  the  shafts  of  her  sneering  enemies.  But  what  does  it  matter,  after  all  ? 
She  was  just  H.P.B.,  and  strode  along  with  oB,  a  giantess  in  various  aspects  if  a 
Chbemouclie  when  accepting  unchallenged  the  Btatementa  of  those  who  had  wo9  her 
confidence, 
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Bhashyacbarya,  \vho  did  not  know  Pali,  bnt  understood  the  speaker 
perfectly  from  his  own  deep  knowledge  of  Sanskrit.  A  word  must  be 
said  about  this  Medaukara.  He  was  of  the  Haraanya  Nikaya,  a  young 
man,  truly  holy  in  his  life  and  aims  to  a  degree  that  1  have  never  seen 
equalled  among  the  bhikkus  of  Ceylon.  A  part  of  each  year  it  was 
his  custom  to  retire  into  the  forest  and  spend  the  time  in  meditation, 
subsisting  on  berries  and  such  other  food  as  came  in  his  way.  Almost 
a*lone  among  the  monks,  he  believed  in  the  existence  of  our  Masters  and 
his  strongest  yearning  was  to  go  to  Tibet  in  search  of  them,  fie  would 
have  started  in  that  very  year  had  I  not  dissuaded  him  and  used  all  my 
personal  influence  with  him.  He  reluctantly  went  back  to  Ceylon,  bnt 
so  far  from  abandoning  his  project,  sent  me  several  urgent  requests 
that  I  would  let  him  go  to  the  Himalayas  and  help  him  on.  Bnt  alas ! 
it  was  not  his  karma  like  Damodar's  to  seek  and  find  the  Teacher,  for 
death  soon  caught  him  away  from  our  sight,  perhaps  that  he  might 
soon  reincarnate  in  a  body  better  adapted  to  the  accomplishment  of  his 
heart's  wish. 

The  Library  opening  on  the  28fch  was  a  complete  success. 
Brahmin,  Buddhist  and  Parsi  priests  and  a  Muslim  maulvi  participated. 
The  scene  was  most  impressive  to  a  thoughtful  mind. 

However  tinged  with  sectarian  inclinations  some  of  my  colleagues 
may  have  been,  and  are,  even  my  ill-wishers  must  do  me  the  justice  to 
say  that  I  have  stubbornly  opposed  all  attempts  to  put  forth  ex  cathedra 
teachings.  In  fact,  it  has  been  my  passion  to  uphold  the  platform  of 
tolerance  on  which  H.  P.  B»  and  I  laid  the  foundations  of  the  Society  in 
the  beginning,  and  gasped  the  chance  which  the  opening  of  the  Adyar 
Library  offered  to  put  that  idea  before  the  world  in  a  way  that  could 
not  be  misunderstood;  Such  a  thing  had  never  been  seen  in  India  as 
the  religious  teachers  of  the  antipathetic  sects  of  the  East  uniting  in  a 
ceremony  like  this  ;  but,  for  that  matter,  India  had  never,  before  the 
uprising  of  the  Theo^phical  Society,  seen  men  of  all  the  castes  and 
Indian  sects  meeting  together  to  celebrate  the  anniversaries  of  a  religio- 
scientific  body  of  foreign  inception.  We  have  been  "  making  history  " 
in  a  very  real  sense  ever  since  we  had  that  momentous  drawing-room 
meeting  in  New  York  when  the  idea  of  our  Society  was  first  broached  by 
myself  and  supported  by  H.  P.  B.,  Judge  and  others.  As  these  chap- 
ters will  in  due  time  be  collected  in  book  form  and  serve  as  a  oontribu- 
tion  to  the  history  of  our  movement,  .it  is  well  for  us  to  recall  theinci- 
dents  of  the  official  opening  of  the  Adyar  Library  on  the  28th  December 
1886. 

As  stated,  priests  of  Advaita  and  Yisishtbadvaita  Hinduism, 
of  Southern  Buddhism,  of  Zoroastrianism,  and  of  Islam  were  in  attend' 
ance,  and  as  they  were  called,  stepped  on  the  speaker's  platform,  and 
with  ceremonies  appropriate  to  their  several  religions,  invoked  blessings 
and  prosperity  on  the  enterprise.  The  crowded  audience  of  Asiatics  and 
Europeans  showed  the  deepest  interest  in  the  proceedings.  Each 
group  of  priests  after  finishing  their  part  of  the   pix>gramme  left  the 
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platform  and  gave  place  to  the  iiexfc ;  we,  laymeu,  sitting  there  and 
watching  the  events  whose  like  had  never  been  seen  or  even  dreamt  of 
iu  India  before.  It  was  one  of  the  happiest  days  of  my  life.  A  Pandit 
from  Mysore  invoked  the  favor  of  Ganapati,  the  god  of  occnit  research, 
and  of  Sarasvati,  the  Indian  Pallas- Athene  ;  or  Minerva,  patroness  of 
learning,  some  boys  from  one  of  onr  Sanskrit  schools  chanted  benedic- 
tory verses  in  the  classical  language  of  the  Vedas  ;  two  Parsi  Mobeds 
offered  a  prayer  to  Ahura  Mazda  and  lit  the  fire  of  sandalwood  in  a 
silver  brazier  ;  the  saintly  Medankara  and  a  colleague  intoned  the 
Jayainangalam  in  Pali,  and  a  Mnslim  Maulvi  from  Hyderabad,  with 
strong,  clear  voice  recited  a  prayer  from  Koran.  Then  followed  my 
official  discourse,  which  the  following  extracts  are  made  from  the  report 
of  the  Madras  Mail : 

"  We  are  met  together,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  upon  an  occasion  that  is 
likely  to  possess  an  historical  interest  in  the  world  of  modern  culture.  Tho 
foundation  of  a  Library  of  such  a  character  as  this  is  ameng  the  rarest  of 
events,  if,  indeed,  it  be  not  unique  in  modern  times.  We  need  not  enumerate 
the  great  libraries  of  Western  cities,  with  their  millions  of  volumes,  for  they 
are,  rather,  huge  storehouses  of  books ;  nor  the  collections  of  Oriental  litera- 
ture at  the  India  Office,  and  in  the  Royal  and  National  Museums  of  Europe  ; 
nor  even  the  famed  Saraswati  Mahal,  of  Tanjore:  all  these  have  a  character 
different  from  our  Adyar  Library,  and  do  not  compete  with  it.  Ours  has  a 
definite  purpose  behind  it,  a  specific  line  of  utility  marked  out  for  it  from 
tho  beginning.  It  is  to  be  an  adjunct  to  the  work  of  the  Theosophical  Society ; 
a  means  of  helping  to  effect  the  object  for  which  the  Society  was  founded,  and 
which  is  clearly  stated  in  its  constitution.  Of  the  three  declared  aims  of  our 
Society,  the  first  is  : — 

"  To  form  the  nucleus  of  a  Universal. Brotherhood  of  Humanity,  without 
distinction  of  race,  creed  or  colour :" 

The  second.—"  To  promote  the  study  of  Aryan  and  other  Eastern  litera- 
tures, religions  and  sciences." 

The  first  is  the  indispensable  antecedent  to  the  second,  as  the  latter  is  the 
logical  consequence  of  the  former.  It  would  he  impracticable  to  bring 
about  any  friendly  co-operation  by  the  learned  of  the  several  ancient  faiths 
and  races,  for  the  study  of  comparative  religion  and  archaic  philosophy  and 
science,  without  first  getting  them  to  consent  to  work  in  mutual  kindliness  : 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  establishment  of  this  fraternal  spirit  would  natu- 
rally stimulate  research  into  the  i*ecords  of  the  past,  to  discover,  if  possible, 
the  basis  of  religions  thought  and  human  aspiration.  Strife  comes  of  mutual 
misunderstanding  and  prejudice,  as  unit}'  results  from  the  discovery  of  basic 
truth*  Onr  Society  is  an  agency  of  peace  and  enlightenment,  and  iu  found* 
ing  this  Library  it  is  but  carrying  out  its  policy  of  universal  good-will.  We 
want,  not  so  much  number  of  books,  as  books  of  a  useful  sort  for  our  purposes. 
Wc  wish  to  make  it  a  monument  of  ancestral  learning,  but  of  the  kind  that  is 
of  most  practical  use  to  tho  world.  We  do  not  desire  to  crowd  our  shelves 
with  tons  cf  profitless  casuistical  speculations,  but  to  gather  together  the  best 
religious,  moral  and  philosophical  teachingsof  the  ancient  sages.  We  aim  to 
collect,  also,  whatever  can  be  found  in  the  literature  of  yore  upon  the  laws  of 
nature,  the  principles  of  science,  the  rules  and  processes  of  useful  arts.  Some 
Aryaphiles  arc  thorou;^hly  convinced  that  the  forefathers  had  rummaged 
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throngh  the  whole  domain  of  human  thought,  had  formulated  all  philosophical 
problems,  sounded  all  depths  and  pcaled  all  heights  of  human  nature,  and 
discovered  most,  if  not  all,  hidden  properties  of  plants  and  minerals  and  laws 
of  vitality :  we  wish  to  know  how  much  of  this  is  true.  There  are  some  so 
ignorant  of  the  facts  as  to  affirm  their  disbelief  in;the  learning  of  the  ancients 
and  the  value  of  the  contents  of  the  old  books.  To  them,  the  dawn  of  human 
wisdom  is  just  breaking,  and  in  the  Western  sky.  Two  centuries  ago— as 
Flammarion  tells  us— the  Jesuits,  Schillers  and  Bayers,  proposed  to  have  the 
stars  and  constellations  re-christened  with  Christian  instead  of  Pagan  names ; 
the  Sun  was  to  be  called  Christ ;  the  Moon,  Manj  Virgin ;  Saturn,  Adam  ; 
Jupiter,  Mosea ;  etc.,  etc. ;  the  orbs  would  have  shone  none*  the  leas  brightly 
and  sectarianism  would  have  been  gratified !  In  something  of  the  same  spirit, 
some  of  our  improved  Aryans  seem  dinposcd  to  obliterate  the  good  old  orbs 
of  knowledge  and  set  up  new  ones — putting  out  Yyasa,  Mann,  Sankara, 
Kapila  and  Paianjali,  the  Aryan  luminaries,  and  lighting  up  Oomte,  Haeckel, 
Huxley,  Spencer  and  Mill.  It  would  not  be  so  reprehensible  if  they  would  be 
content  to  see  all  great  and  shining  lights 

*' admitted  to  that  equal  sky," 

We  are  all  for  progress  and  reform,  no  doubt,  but  it  is  yet  to  be  proved 
that  it  is  a  good  plan  to  throw  away  a  valuable  patrimony  to  clutch  at  a 
foreign  legacy.  For  my  part,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  if  our  clever 
graduates  knew  as  much  about  Sanskrit,  Zend  and  Pali  literature  as  they  do 
of  English,  the  Bishis  would  have  more,  nnd  modern  biologists  less, 
reverence.  Upon  that  impression,  at  any  rate,  this  Adyar  Library  is  being 
founded. 

With  the  combined  labour  of  Eastern  and  Western  scholar,  we  hope  to 
bring  to  light  and  publish  much  valuable  knowledge  now  stored  away  in  the 
ancient  languages,  or,  if  rendered  into  Asiatic  vernaculars^  still  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  thousands  of  earnest  students  who  are  only  familiar  with  the 
Greek  and  Latin  classics  and  their  European  derivative  tongues.  There  is  a 
widespread  conviction  that  many  excellent  secrets  of  chemistry,  metallurgy, 
medicine,  industrial  arts,  meteorology,  agriculture,  animal  breeding  and 
training,  architecture,  engineering,  botany,  mineralogy,  astrology,  etc., 
known  to  former  generations,  have  been  forgotten,  but  may  be  recovered 
from  their  literary  remains.  Some  go  so  far  as  to  affirm  that  the  old  sages 
had  a  comprehensive  knowledge  oi  the  law  [of  human  development,  based 
upon  experimental  research.  I  confess  that  I  am  one  of  such,  and  that  I  am 
more  and  more  persuaded  that  the  outcome  of  modern  biological  research 
will  be  the  verification  of  the  Secret  or  Esoteric  Philosophy.  Thin  firm 
conviction  has  made  me  so  anxious  to  begin,  as  soon  as  possible,  while  we 
are  in  health  and  strength,  the  gathering  together  of  the  present  Library, 
and  it  shall  not  bo  my  fault  if  it  does  not  achieve  its  objecD  within  the  life- 
time of  the  majority  of  the  present  audience.  If  the  ancient  books  are  as 
valuable  as  some  allege,  the  sooner  we  prove  it  the  better;  if  they  arc  not,  wc 
cannot  discover  the  fact  too  speedily.  That  intellectual  marvel  of  our  times, 
Sir  William  Jones,  had  a  better  opinion  of  the  merit  of  Sanskrit  literature 
tlian  our  improved  Aryans,  it  would  appear.  "  I  can  venture  to  affirm,"  says 
lie,  in  his  Discourse  before  the  Asiatic  Society,  delivered  at  Calcutta, 
February  20th,  1794 — "  I  can  venture  to  affirm,  without  meaning  to  pluck  a 
leaf  from  the  nevei'-fading  laurels  of  our  immortal  Newton,  that  the  whole  of 
his  theology,  and  part  of  his  philosophy,  may  be  found  in  the  Vedas,  and  even 
in  the  works  of  the    Sufis.    The  iiiost  suhile  s^nriij  which  he  suspectcJd  to 
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pervade  natural  bodies,  aiid  lyiug  concealed  in  them,  to  cause  attraction  and 
repulsion ;  the  emission,  reflection,  and  refraction  of  light ;  electricity,  calefac* 
tion,  sensation,  and  muscular  motion;  is  described  by  the  Hindus  as  ti fifth 
elemenU  endued  with  those  very  powers ;  and  the  Yedas  abound  with  allusions 
to  a  force  universally  attractive,  which  they  chiefly  ascribe  to  the  Sun,  thence 
called  Aditya,  or  the  Attractor."  Of  Sri  Shankara'^  commentary  upon  the 
Yedanta,  he  says  that  '  it  is  not  possible  to  speak  with  too  much  applause  of 
so  excellent  a  work  ;  and  I  am  confident  in  asserting  that,  until  an  accurate 
translation  of  it  shall  appear  in  some  European  language,  the  general  history 
of  philosophy  must  remain  incomplete ':  and  he  further  affirms  that  '  one 
correct  version  of  any  celebrated  Hindu  book  would  be  of  greater  value  than 
all  the  dissertations  or  essays  that  could  be  composed  on  the  same  subject/ 

An  entire  Upanishad  is  devoted  to  a  description  of  the  internHl  parts  of 
the  body,  an  enumeration  of  the  nerves,  veins  and  arteries ;  a  description  of 
the  heart,  spleen  and  liver,  and  of  pre-natal  development  of  the  embryo.  If 
you  will  consult  the  most  recent  medical  authorities,  you  will  find  the  very 
remarkable  fact, — one  recently  brought  to  my  notice  by  a  medical  member  of 
our  Society — that  the  course  of  the  tntahumnaf  or  spinal  tube,  which,  according 
to  the  Aryan  books,  connects  the  various  chakrams,  or  psychic  evolutionary 
centres  in  the  human  body,  can  be  traced  from  the  brain  to  the  os  coccyx  .•  in 
tact,  my  friend  has  kindly  shown  me  a  section  of  it  under  a  strong  lens.  Who 
knows,  then,  what  strange  biological  and  psychical  discoveries  may  be  waiting 
to  crown  the  intelligent  researches  of  the  modern  anatomise  and  physiologist 
who  is  not  above  consulting  the  Aryan  text;  books  ?'*  There  are  not  in  any  lan- 
guage (save  the  ancient  Hebrew,"  says  Sir  William  Jones,  *' more  pious  and 
sublime  addresses  to  the  Being  of  beings,  more  splendid  enumerations  of  his 
attributes,  or  more  beautiful  descriptions  of  his  visible  works,  than  in  Arabic, 
Persian,  and  Sanskrit."  But  the  theme  is  inexhaustible,  and  1  must  resist  the 
temptation  to  collate  the  many  accessible  testimonies  of  some  of  the  greatest 
scholars  of  our  own  time  to  the  richness,  value,  and  interest  of  the  ancient 
l>ooks  of  Asia.  In  Europe  and  America  these  profound  students  and  thinkers 
are  working  patiently,  in  sympathetic  collaboration  with  colleagues,  Asiatic  and 
Earopean,  in  India,  Ceylon,  Burma,  Japan,  China,  Egypt,  Assyria  and 
other  Eastern  countries. 

You  will  observe.  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  from  what  precedes,  that  the 
Library  we  are  now  founding  is  neither  meant  to  be  a  mere  repository  of 
books,  nor  a  training  school  for  human  parrots  who,  like  some  modem 
pandits,  mechanical!}'  learn  their  thousands  of  verses  and  lacs  of  lines  with- 
out being  able  to  explain,  or  perhaps  even  understand,  the  meaning  ;  nor  an 
agency  to  promote  the  particular  interests  of  some  one  faith  or  sectarian  sul). 
division  of  the  same  ;  nor  as  a  vehicle  for  the  vain  display  of  literary  profici- 
ency. Its  object  is  to  help  to  revive  Oriental  literature;  to  i*establish  the 
dignity  of  the  true  pandit,  mobed,  bhikshu  and  maulvi ;  to  win  the  regard  of 
educated  men,  especially  that  of  the  rising  generation,  for  the  sages  of  old, 
their  teachings,  their  wisdom,  their  noble  example  ;  to  assist,  as  far  as  may 
he,  in  bringing  about  a  more  intimate  relation,  a  better  mutual  appreciation, 
l)etween  the  literary  workers  of  the  two  hemispheres.  Our  means  are  small, 
but  sincere  motive  and  patient  industry  may  offset  that  in  time,  and  we 
trust  to  deserve  public  confidence.  As  an  example  of  one  branch  of  the  work 
we  have  mapped  out  for  ourselves,  I  beg  to  ask  your  present  acceptance  of 
copies  of  a  catechetical  synthesis  of  that  branch  of  Hindu  religious  philosophy 
known  as  the  Dwaiia  Doctrine  of  Sri  Madhwacharya.    The  compiler,    our 
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learned  and  respected  townsman  M.  R.  Rj.  P.  Sreeniras  Row,  inlends  to 
follow  this  up  with  similar  works  upon  the  other  two  great  religions  school» 
of  the  Yishishthadwaita  and  Adwaita,  founded  respectively  by  Sri  Baiaanuja 
A  chary  a  and  Sir  Sankaracharya.  The  Buddhist  Catechism —  of  copies  of 
which,  in  the  name  of  Mrs.  Ilangakoon,  a  worthy  Buddhist  lady  of  Ceylon. 
I  also  ask  your  acceptance — will  be  succeeded,  as  my  time  shall  permit,  by 
catechisms  of  the  Zoroastrian  and  Mohommedan  faiths,  written  from  the 
standing-points  of  followers  of  those  religions  respectively. 

On  behalf  of  the  subscribers  to  the  Library  Fund,  and  of  the  Greneral 
Council  of  the  Theosophical  Societj*,  I  invoke  upon  this  undertaking  the 
blessing  of  all  Divine  powers  and  of  all  other  lovers  of  truth,  I  dedicate  it  tn 
r.lio  service  of  mankind,   and  I  now  declare  it  founded,  and  duly  opened." 

The  reader  will  see  in  this   inauguration  discourse  the  ground -work 
laid  for  that  Oriental   Institute  which  it  is  our  hope  to  bring  into  exist- 
ence  at  Adyar   in  the  fulness  of  time.     The   work  is,  in    point  of  fact, 
already  half  done.     We  have  (a)  in  the  headquarters  property  buildings 
and  grounds  that  leave  but  little  to  be  desired  ;  (6)  five  dwelling  houses 
in  the    Indian  style  for  the  free  use  of   Library  pandits  ;  (c)    a  lai^ge 
bathing  tank  for  castemen  ;  (d)  large  permanent  out-door    brick  dining- 
floora  for  use  at  any  time  ;  (e)  large  wells  of  pure,  sweet  water  ;  (/)  two 
libraries  of  Oriental  and  West-ern  books,   with   shelf  room   for   10,000 
more  ;  (9) a  superb  meeting  and  lecture  hall  and  commodious  class  rooms  ; 
(k)  bedrooms  for  European  staff  officers  ;  (t)  a  tidal  river  under  the  house 
windowt)  which  cools  the  air,  the  blue  sea  a  half-mile  off  in  full   sight, 
from  which  fresh  breezes  blow  towards  us  daily,  and  groves  of  cocoannt 
palm,    mango,   banyan   and  coniferous  trees  to  give   shady   walks  and 
retreats  to   those   who  incline   towards   meditation  ;   (j)    towards   the 
£20,000  capital,  without  which  it   would  be  childish  for  me  to  float  the 
scheme,  we  have  Rs.  25,000  of  Permanent  Fund,  invested  ;  the  possible 
proceeds  of  the  White  Request,    which  within  the  next  few  years  may 
(so  thinks  the    Executor,  Mr.  Barnes)  give  us  some   £8,000,  but   which 
cannot  now  be  counted  as  an  asset ;  and  the  capital,  stock  and  income  of 
the  Theosopliist  and    other  belongings  which   have  been  bequeathed  to 
the   Society.     Little  as  these  may  seem  at  first  sight  yet  no  one  can 
deny  that  the   prospects  of  the   Adyar  Oriental   Institute  are  infinitely 
better  than  they  were  on  that  opening  day  in  1886,  when  the  Library's 
carven  doors   were  swung  open  for  the   first  time  and  my   inaugural 
address  was  delivered  before  that  mixed  audience  of  people  of  many 
races   and    various   creeds.     Any  day,   some  enlightened   and    philan- 
thropic friend  may  send  me  what  is   lacking  to  start  the  Institute  on  a 
sound  financial  footing  :  in  fact,  I  am  sure  of  it. 

Most  of  the  Delegates  stayed  over  for  T.  Subbarow's  fourth  and 
last  lei^ture  on  the  Gita,  on  the  morning  of  the  30th,  which  was  a  master- 
piece of  literary  and  oratorical  ability,  after  which  the  crowd  melted 
away  and  when  the  year  1886  closed,  the  house  was  restored  to  its 
normal  quiet.     Thus  ended  the  eleventh  annual  chapter  of  the  Society's 

history. 

H.  S.  Olcott. 
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THOUGHT,  ITS  ORIGIN  AND  POWER  IN  MAN, 

IN  the  eai'lj  days  of  lUie  T.  S.,   word  was  flpreiid  abroad  to   the  effeefc 
that  a  Master  had  eaid,   that  of  all  the  ^reat  trutha  then  beiog 
given  to  the  world  as  Theoaophy,    the  tiwo  baste  trajtha,  ReUicarnation 
aad  Karma,  were  those  moat  needed  by  people  of   iik9  woRtem  world. 
Acting*  on   this  statement  from  so  high   an  antboritjr,   student  after 
student  came  before  the  world  as  teacher,  writer,  lecturer  on  these  two 
truths,  each  one  giving   them  from  his  or  her  own  point  of  view ;  so 
stamping  their  work  with  a  certain  originality  that   has  kept  it  ever 
fresh  and  fall  of  interest  to  the  public.    And  the  result  of  this  effort  to 
keep  the  teaching   as  much  as  possible  on  the  lines  indicated  by  the 
master    has    been   that,    in    their  broad    omtlines    they  have   been 
accepted  by  a  large  number  of  the   thinking  public.     But   then  the 
student  found  that,  if  he  would  be  a  faithful  steward  of  the  good  thiuflrs 
committed  to  his  charge,  if  he  would  wisely  distribute  to  those  who  have 
little  time  for  study,  he  must  put  side  by  side  with   Reincarnation   and 
Karma,  that  other  great  truth,  the  Power  of  Thought ;  for  without  this 
we  can  never  understand   why  it  is  that   the  ego   returns  clothed  in  a 
certain  form  rather  than  any  other  form  ;    why   it  should   come  to  one 
family,  nation,  or  country,  rather  than    some  other.     Karma,  broadly 
oatlined,  shows  us  that  man  cannot  escape  the  reaping  of  seed  sown  by 
him;  but  without  some  knowledge   of  the  creative  power  exercised  by 
each  one  of  us,  we  cannot  know  how  that  seed    was   sown,   nor  how  to 
avoid  the  mistakes  of  the  past,  and  set  going  nobler  causes  to   produce 
nobler  effects  in  the  future.     And  this  is  what  we  want  to  know,  this  is 
the  knowledge  that  takes  the   sting  out  of  life,   for  it   takes   away  the 
bitter  sense  of  injustice,  and  also  sliows    us  the   wrong-doer  as  but  the 
agent  under  the  great  karmic  law,  the  law  we  have  ourselves  involved 
by  our  past  thoughts.    And  see  what  a  help  this  acceptance  of  the 
broad  general  rule — that  we  are  the  centres  from  which  flow  our  own 
troubles — may  be  to  us  in  the  building  of  character  that  is  the  great 
object  of  our  existence  here  ;   see  how  we  may   lay  this  thought  like  a 
cool  hand  upon   the   fevered  emotional  nature,    when  it  is  roused  to 
irritability,  anger,  raalrce,  envy  or  any  other  passion  that  sets  u,p  vibra- 
tions that  hinder  our  progress.     Working  with  this  knowledge,  using  it 
as  our  guide  to  lielp  our  feet  on  the  narrow,    difficult  path   that  leads 
to  where  the  Master  stands,  we  shall  accomplish  more  of  our  journey  in 
one  birth,  than  without  it  we  have  been  able  to    do   in   many   incarna- 
tions ;   for  when  we  work  consciously,  intelligently,  with  evolution,  our 
efforts   are   crowned  with  fourfold    success.     This  is  why  knowledge 
must  go  hand  in  hand  with  devotion — either  will  accomplish  much,  but 
both  are  necessary  to  accomplish  the  whole. 

Then  what  is  thought,  and  how  did  it  originate  in  man  ?    We  hay^ 
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been  told  that  "  thought  is  the  resuU  of  vital  activity  working  in  a  parti- 
cular form  of  matter.*' 

W«  want  to  know  onrselves,  we  want  to  be  as  the  oouqaeriug 
general  who  leaves  behind  him  no  walled  towers  with  hidden-foes  to 
hamper  him  in  his  rear,  as  he  presses  on  with  all  speed  on  his  path  of 
conquest.  Then  we  must  try  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  pmcess  by  which 
matter  has  been  specially  prepared  to  play  its  great  part,  and  see  what 
is  meant  by  "  vital  activity,"  that  something  which,  in  conjunction  with 
this  particular  form  of  matter,   produces  thought,  the   mighty  building 

force  of  the  universe. 

In  order  to  watch  this  process  from  the  beginning  we  must  tiaiis- 
port  ourselves,  by  means  of  this  very  power  of  thought  we  are  con.«iider- 
ing,  back  to  the  time  when,  as  yet,  there  was  no  Solar  System,  There 
we  see  space  filled  with  matter,  but  matter  of  a  kind  of  which  we  know 
nothing,  for  it  is  the  original  mother-substance,  out  of  which  all  that  is 
comes  into  existence.  Where  our  Solar  System  is  now,  there  was  then 
only  this  substance. 

The  Logos,  the  great  Being  at  the  head  of  our  Solar  System,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  build  this  Solar  System,  emauatcd  from  Himself  a  force, 
an  energy,  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the  first  life- wave — in  other  words  He 
willed  that  the  building  should  now  begin.  From  Him  this  will  or  energy 
went  forth  as  vital  sparks,  each  spark  becoming  a  centre  of  intense 
activity  in  this  original  substance,  setting  up  vibrations  that  attracted 
to  itself  the  matter  required  for  the  particular  work  it  was  then  doing. 
These  atoms  aggregating  together  form  molecules,  or  matter  of  a  denser 
sort.  Here  we  liavo  one  result  of  vital  activity — or  spirit,  AtmA,  call  it 
whicli  you  like — working  upon  matter*  It  has  drawn  this  matter  as  a 
sheath  about  itself,  by  means  of  which  it  is  in  touch  with  all  the  matter 
of  that  plane  ;  but  there  is  no  thought  there  as  yet,  no  reasoning  among 
those  aggregated  atoms  as  to  the  why  and  wherefore  of  this  change  in 
their  life.  But  the  process  of  preparation  of  matt<er  for  the  highest  use 
to  which  matter  can  be  put,  as  far  as  our  knowledge  goes,  began  here. 
As  I  have  to  refer  so  of  ten  to  the  atom  and  its  aggregation  as  molecules, 
and  its  still  denser  aggregation  as  cells,  perhaps  it  will  help  to  keep  a 
pictui-e  in  your  minds  of  the  gradual  evolution  of  matter  up  t^j  the  point 
we  wish  to  reach — when  it  is  ready  to  respond  <o  the  force  poured  into 
it  by  the  First  Logos — if  at  this  stage  of  our  journey  we  stop  for  a 
moment  to  consider  what  an  atom  is,  as  explained  to  us  from  a  theoso- 
phical  point  of  view  ;  as  it  is  the  progress  of  the  atmic  atom  we  have  to 
follow,  as  it  passes  downwards  and  outwards  a  brilliant  Ray  of  Light, 
the  Eternal  Pilgrim,  the  Monad,  that  will  not  rest  until  it  has  attained 
the  perfect  consciousness  of  the  Logos.  Imagine,  then,  a  ring :  all  with- 
in that  ring  is  energy,  force  irresistible,  iirepressible ;  outside  and 
forming  the  ring,  is  matter  of^the  plane  into  which  this  living  force,  or 
vital  activity  has  penetrated. 

We  have  seen  this  process  as  it  was  enacted  on  the  highest  planCf 
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Again  and  a^i^in  that,  process  is  repeated  -with  ever  varyiofi^  groaps  of 
atoms,  formiug  denser  agfi^regations,  as  the  result  of  each  outward  step, 
until  at  last  the  seventh  and  last  step  has  been  taken  :  seven  regions, 
each  of  dtfiPerent  kinds  of  matter,  have  been  formed,  and  we  have  this 
Light  of  the  Logos,  this  vital  activity  imprisoned  in  the  miaeral,  the 
ontermost  limit  of  manifestation  allowed  itself  by  the  Logos.  But, 
though  imprisoned,  not  inactive,  or  evolution  would  stop  here  ;  and 
by  and  by  we  see  the  imprisoned  life  creeping  upwards  into  the  vege- 
table world,  and  we  have  the  lichen  appearing  on  the  rock-tife,  mani- 
fested as  the  vegetable  monad  in  its   lowest  form. 

We  are  told  that  before  the  building  of  the  Solar  System  bdgan,  its 
whole  form  was  clearly  outlined  in  the  Mind  of  the  Logos — how  far 
manifestation  should  go  ;  at  what  point  vital  activity,  that  messenger 
sent  out  to  carry  into  execution  the  plan  conceived  by  Him  in  whom 
the  Solar  System  lives  and  moves  and  has  its  being,  should  return  upon 
its  own  steps ;  and  this  point  is  the  mineral  kingdom.  From  centre  to 
outermost  limits  it  had  flowed  as  a  mighty  wave,  and  there  meeting  a 
barrier  as  impassable  as  the  high  mountain  chain  is  to  the  stream  flow- 
ing at  its  base,  that  barrier  lieing  the  will  of  the  Logos,  it  turned,  and 
in  turning,  its  action  is  changed.  Hitherto  it  has  been  enfolding  itself 
iu  matter  ;  now  it  is  unfolding,  showing  power  after  power  latent  till 
now. 

We  have  seen  vital  activity  in  its  >  outward  steps  building  seven 
great  divisions  of  matter,  or  distinct  regions,  each  region  being  so 
distinct  from  the  others  because  of  tlie  different  arrangement  in  it 
of  the  atoms — their  many  groupings  into  substances  such  as  ether, 
gas,  liquids,  and  solids.  The  great  planes  have  many  sub-divisions 
formed  in  like  manner,  and  each  sub'^di vision  has  its  own  special 
oonsciousnesH,  for  consciousness  is  the  result  of  vital  activity  working 
upon  matter,  not  yet  self-consciousness^ for  that  we  want  our  specially 
prepared  matter. 

One  thing  let  us  take  note  of  in  this  descent  through  the  seven 
planes — at  each  step  unity  becomes  less  marked,  separateness  more  and 
more  decided  ;  for  the  work  of  differentiation  is  going  on,  and  wilt  not 
stop  until  individuality  has  been  attained.  Form  has  to  be  brought  to 
perfection,  and  this  is  reached  in  the  animal-man  kingdom.  This  sub- 
ject of  the  building  of  form  is  full  of  the  deepest  interest,  for  in 
its  study  we  are  introduced  to  a  race  of  beings  evolving  on 
our  earth  and  its  related  planes,  and  yefc  not  of  our  humanity.  These 
natnre-spirils,  elves,  undines,  salamanders,  gnomes — for  they  are  our 
old  friends  of  fairy  days  returned  fo  us  once  more — are  actively  engaged 
carrying  out  the  will  of  the  Logo«.  Much  of  the  beauty  and  sportiveness 
of  Nature  is  due  to  their  delicate  fancies.  In  the  mineral  world  they 
are  at  work  j  in  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdom  also ;  and  man 
himself  is  not  superior  to  their  help.  It  is  not  one  of  the  least  of  the 
gifts  of  Theosophy  that  it  has  restored  to  us  as  absolute  truths  so  many 
of  the  graceful,  poetical  fancies  that  made  the  charm  of  child»lif«  tg  so 
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monj  of  U8 — a  charm  ratblesBl  j  stolen  from  a  joanger  generaiion  bj 
uiiooniproinisiQ)f»  materialism.  When  an  experimenter  watches  the 
formation  of  an  alam  or  sugar  ciystal,  or  crystal  of  any  kind,  he  cannot 
see  the  dainty  elves  so  patiently  at  work,  rtnless  he  happens  to  be 
clairvoyant ;  bnt  they  are  there,  carrying  out  in  the  building  every  line 
suggested  bj  the  imperial  imagination  of  the  Logos ;  for  every  Line  fol- 
lowed by  the  parlieles  forming  the  cryataK — and  they  can  never  be 
forced  into  any  other  position — was  long  agc^  settled  by  the  great  Boilder 
of  onr  Solar  System..  The  ceittre  of  every  gro«p  o£  particles  formiag 
the  crystals  is  that  energy  we  saw  as  the  atom  at  the  begiimimg,  aad  all 
through  the  building  of  form  it  is  the.  attracting,  binding  force,  while 
the  nature-spirits  bring  the  partieles  together,  and  form  combinations. 
This  beautiful  work  goes  on  up  through  the  vegetable  kingdom  where 
we  see  such  exquisite  play  of  fancy,  suck  delicate  sportivenesa  in  the 
never  ending  variety  of  that  kingdom. 

if,  when  some  gracious  hand  lifts  a  comer  of  the  veil  bitberto 
shrondii^  Natare'e  workings,  be  f eeki  the  wonder  and  beauty  revealed  to 
us  to  be  almost  too  much  for  our  senses,  dulled  by  their  long  sleep, 
what  will  it  be  when,  our  senses  brightened  and  cleared  by  the  keener 
watch  we  are  keeping  to-day,  awakened  as  we  are  from  our  heavy 
sleep,  we  shall  pierce  the  veil  for  ourselves,  and  see  with  our  own 
eyes  the  glories  now  seen  only  with  the  help  of  others?  There  is 
danger  we  are  tdd,  in  tbe  too  rapid  development  of  certain  senses  ; 
senses  that  admit  us  mU>  regions  full  of  new  and  exciting  adventures,  in 
the  novelty  of  which  we  might  easily  lose  our  way,  and  find  it  very 
buird  to  recover  the  right  path  again.  There  is  danger  too  I  fear,  for 
some  of  ut^,  in  tbe  luxury  of  a  revel  in  Nature**  workshop,  for  there  is 
danger  of  forgetting  wby  we  are  there,  of  forgetting  that  we  too  are 
there  fm*  work.  We  are  there  to-day  in  imaginati<Hi  in  order  that  we 
might  the  better  underetand  how  nrntter  becomes  more  and  more  plastic, 
more  and  more  capable  of  expressing  the  purpose  of  the  Lego*— in- other 
words  how  matter  is  gradually  prepared  to  be  the  velutde  of  thonght. 

On  the  downward  eycle  matter  becomes  more  stable,  but  leas  im- 
preseionable ;  so  that  when  we  reach  the  mineral  kingdom  there  is  no 
gleam  of  sensibility  as  far  as  consciousness  of  pleasure  or  pain  is  coBoem- 
ed ;  but  there  is  a  sense  of  exhaustion  of  vital  energy  by  work,  and  the 
power  of  regaining  elasticity  by  repose.  But  even  in  this  kingdom  there 
18  something  to  sbow  the  preparatory  working  of  vital  activity,  lor  we 
see  the  cohesive  power  which  all  manner  of  masses  possess.  Then 
passing  out  of  tbe  mineral  into  the  vegetable  kingdom  we  see  this  vital 
germ,  the  Monad,  expressing  itself  with  considerably  more  freedom  ;  for 
it  has  shaken  off  the  dense  coat  imprisoning  it  so  closely  that  it  is  said 
**  God  sleeps  in  the  mineral.*'  The  astral,  sensation  body  of  the  plant  is 
developing  so  that  we  can  see  sensation  in  all  the  members  of  tbis  king- 
dom. It  is  said  that  the  consciousness  of  plants  is  such  as  to  give  them 
a  diffused  sense  of  comfort  in  warm  sunshine  and  soft  summer  rain, 
and  also  a  dim  sense  of  discomfort  when  gathered   and  thrown  aside  to 
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wither.  Aud  here  let  me  say,  thoagb  it  is  not  part  of  my  subject,  there 
is  a  wide  field  of  work  here  for  those  who  have  eharj^e  of  childi-en,  in 
drawing  ont  their  sympathies  for  plant  life,  showing  them  how  they 
may  Lelp  it  to  evolve,  aud  giving  them  the  delightful  aRsarance — so  dear 
to  the  heart  of  the  child— that  they  are  fellow- workers  with  real  fairies 
so  long  as  they  help  to  bnild,  not  destroy. 

And  now,  nntold  ages  having  been  ocenpied  in  bringing  the  Monad 
ikna  far,  havii^  assimilated  every  possible  experience  in  the  lower  king- 
dovofi,  it  takes  another  step,  and  rises  np  into  the  aniiaal  kingdom*  In  this 
kingdom  coiMcioosness  beocmiee  more  speeialised,  for  matter  is  more  res* 
pOBsive  to  the  vital  spark  ensouling  it,  and  the  result  is  the  instincts  to 
be  found  in  animals.  I  have  spokeii  of  the  work  oC  nature*8pirits  in  the 
lower  kingdoms — here  too  they  are  at  work.  The  ingenious  variations, 
of  whieli  we  heard  so  mueh  whea  Darwin  first  opened  our  eyes  to  the 
wcmders  around  us,  those  ingenious  devices  by  which  insects  aie 
protected  from  birds  of  prey,  smaller  birds  from  their  powerful  enemies, 
and  so  on  ;  all  these  changes  are  the  actual  work  of  the  natnre-spirits 
under  the  guidance  of  the  ever-watchfal  guardians  of  the  animal  king- 
dom. And  in  thaa  working  in  matter,  these  interesting  little  creatures 
are  making  it  nkore  aud  more  ductile,  more  impressionable*  and  so 
hasiening  the  tini«  when  the  great  object  of  the  Univei'se  shall  be 
accompHshed.  Looking  at  them  in  this  way  they  become  an  import* 
ani  part  of  our  special  study  for  to-day. 

Then  comes  the  time  when  some  personalities  in  this  kingdom  have 
becxHnetoo  separate,  too  individaalised  to  remain  any  longer  in  this 
kingdom.  The  body  of  sensation  has  been  growing,  it  has  been  develop* 
ing  tha  germs  of  the  next  body,  the  mind  body— for  each  principle  or 
body  develops  always  the  germ  of  the  next-— then  in  some  of  the 
highest  animals  this  germ  has  grown  so  far,  the  informing  Monad 
has  climbed  too  high  to  return,  any  more  to  the  animal  kingdom  ; 
and  so  it  moves  on,  impelled  by  the  necessity  for  finding  self-conscious* 
sees,  into  the  animal-man  kingdom  ;  and  there  at  last,  after  all  these 
a^s  of  preparation,  matter  is  ready  for  its  great  office  ;  all  tliat  could  be 
done  on  this  side  has  been  done  and  then  what  has  to  follow  ?  Hither* 
to  only  two  aspects  of  the  Logos,— ^theEgo»  the  Self  of  oar  system, — 
have  been  active.  Now  the  third  aspeet  must  come  into  manifestation,  and 
we  have  it  as  a  great  life* wave  pouring  oat  from  the  first  Logos ;  a 
wave  unlike  those  that  have  preceded  it,  in  that  it  cannot  descend 
of  itself  below  a  certain  high  plane.  It  is  attracted  by  the  uprising, 
advanced  monads  of  the  animal-man  kingdom,  till  at  last  the  aspiring 
wave  from  below  meets  the  descending  wave  from  above  and  in  their 
conjnnction  we  have  the  working  of  vital  activity  apon  matter  specially 
prepared  ;  the  result  being  the  birth  of  the  individaal,  the  human  being 
capable  of  thinking,  reasoning  upon  all  that  is  around  him.  The  re- 
incarnating, continuous  individaal  appears  now  for  the  first  time.  A 
new  body,  or  principle,  has  been  formed,  very  small  at  this  stage,  bat 
gi'owiug  more  or  less  i-apidly  accoi*diug  as  the  individual  works  with  or 
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against  evolution.  In  the  earnest  truth -seek  tug  pex*son  we  are  told  it 
becomes  too  beautiful,  too  exquisite  in  colouring,  t.oo  marvellous  for  des- 
cription in  any  iauguage  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  Can  we  doubt 
this  or  wonder  that  it  should  be  so,  after  following  the  intricate,  seem- 
ingly endless  journey  of  the  atom  from  its  beginning  as  a  vital  spark 
from  the  Logos,  to  this  the  accomplishment  of  the  object  of  the  existence 
of  the  universe — the  birth  of  a  new  humanity.  Connected  with  this 
causal  body  there  is  a  point  of  deep  interest  which  it  will  not  be  out  of 
place  to  mention  here.  Often  the  question  is  asked,  can  a  person  ever 
learn  to  remember  his  past  lives  ?  If  so,  what  must  he  do  to  attain  that 
power  ?  You  cannot  remember  your  past  incarnations  until  you  have 
learned  how  to  carry  your  consciousness  up  through  all  the  planes, 
represented  in  Man  by  his  various  bodies,  till  you  reai^  the  high 
mental  plane  in  which  this  body  is  at  work.  When  yoa  hear  of 
a  person  being  able  to  function  on  the  astml  plane,  it  simply  means 
that  such  an  one  has  learned  how  to  start  vibrations  in  his  astral 
body  that  will  correspond  with  the  matter  of  the  astral  plane— for 
the  time  being  he  is  of  that  matter,  and  not  of  the  physical.  He 
then  roust  learn  to  vivify  the  link  connecting  that  body  with  the  mind 
body,  and  carry  on  the  same  process  there  of  setting  up  vibrations  that 
shall  make  him  at  home  on  the  lower  Devachanio  plane,  and 
from  this,  rousing  the  higher  consciousness  of  the  causal  body,  and 
setting  it  in  tune  with  the  higher  planes  of  Devachan,  the  home  of  the 
Higher  £go,  the  past  will  then  be  spread  out  before  him  as  an  unbroken 
picture.  In  knowing  how  to  reach  such  power  as  this  lies  the  secret  of 
the  power  of  thought.  Keep  your  mind  with  sufficient  persistency  on  any 
point  you  desire  to  attain  to,  and  you  will  attain.  But  yon  will  not 
do  this  with  any  spiritual  enlightenment  you  wish  to  bring  about,  until 
you  have  learned  the  first  steps  leading  to  the  Path — self-control  and 
purification  of  the  body*  It  is  there  thought  must  work  first.  Let 
the  mind,  whenever  it  is  free  fix)m  its  work  in  the  world,  dwell  upon 
the  ideal  aimed  at.  Let  that  ideal  be  the  highest — then  purify,  ever 
purify,  every  thought  and  action  to  bring  it  into  harmony  with  the  ideal. 

The  soul's  work  is  not  a  ha7.y  dream,  it  is  a  great  practical  reality. 
Everything  it  attains  it  must  work  for  ;  it  does  not  reach  the  top  of 
the  tree  at  one  bound,  but  must  climb  step  by  step,  by  the  same  methods 
as  those  adopted  by  all  the  Great  Ones  who  have  reached  the  top  ;  and 
all  agree  in  telling  us,  who  lag  behind,  that  purification  of  the  body  by 
every  means  in  our  power  is  a  first  step  ;  and  this  is  greatly  helped  by 
letting  the  thought  dwell  continually  on  the  picture  of  the  perfect 
purity  of  the  perfect  body.  Occultism  is  the  unfolding  of  the  higher 
mind — a  gradual  unfolding  that  goes  on  side  by  side  with  the  purifica- 
tion of  the  body  and  lower  mind  ;  and  then  when  this  is  accomplished, 
the  pure  particles  of  the  brain  that  have  been  attracted  by  pure 
thought  to  take  the  place  of  the  coarser  particles,  building  it  up  before 
this  determined  effort  was   made,   will  suddenly  give   response  to  the 
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xneBsages  from  the  Higher  Self,  the  pictures  supplied  by  that  self  will 
be  mirrored  there,  not  as  a  passing  flash  only,  but  as  a  lasting  reality. 

It  is  necessary  that  those  whose  thoughts  are  turning  in  this  direc- 
tioa  sWnId  realise  for  themselves  how  mighty  thought  is — mighty  not 
only  for  good,  but  for  evil  also.  No  one  who  is  capable  of  nursing  a 
thought  of -evil  can  make  progress  on  the  true  path.  It  will  not  do  to 
seem  amiable,  generous,  forgiving — the  ability  to  be  other  than  this 
must  be  destroyed  once  for  all,  befoi*e  the  much  counted  power  to  read 
our  past  can  be  onvs. 

And  now,  having  followed  the  Monad  on  its  downward  journey 
into  matter ;  followed  it  also  on  its  return  journey  to  where  the  reason 
for  all  this  long  preparation  of  matter  is  discovered — the  making  it 
ready  to  respond  io  vibrations  from  the  Eternal — a  retrospective  glance 
over  our  own  history  should  arouse  in  us  a  resolve  to  allow  no 
difficulty,  however  great,  to  stand  in  the  way  of  a  complete  comprehen- 
sion of  its  meaning,  in  all  its  marvellous  beauty.  Having  gone  thus  far 
it  is  natural  to  ask — what  next  ?  What,  as  far  as  our  work  in  the  Solar 
System  is  concerned,  is  to  be  the  end  ? 

The  aim  and  object  of  the  esistence  of  a  Solar  System  is,  we  are 
told,  the  bringing  of  individuals,  evolving  in  thatsystem,  up  to  the  level 
of  the  Great  Being  whose  will  it  was  that  brought  all  things  into  mani- 
festation in  that  system.  Some  will  reach  this  point,  others  will  fail 
to  attain  ;  just  as  on  this  our  Planetary  chain  not  all  will  reach  the 
Di'vine  level,  nor  on  the  Lunar  chain  did  all  reach  the  human  level.  But 
no  failure  is  final ;  new  opportunities  are  given  ail  the  way  up  ;  and  the 
weary,  tired  Pilgrim  may  cast  away  this  burden,  so  long  bound  upon 
his  shoulders  by  ignorance — fear  of  the  possibility  of  ever  becoming  a 
hopeless  outcast. 

It  was  to  this  end  the  Logos  sacriiiced  Himself  in  the  limitations 
of  matter  ;  to  this  end  the  Great  Ones,  our  Masters,  now  limit  them- 
selves in  the  bonds  of  physical  bodies ;  and  to  this  end  we  must  sacrifice 
everything  that  holds  us  back  as  we  strive  to  work  the  will  of  the 
Logos.  Remembering  how  mighty  thought  is,  and  that  it  was  by 
controlling  it  that  the  Great  Ones  attained,  we  to  shall  attain,  step  by 
step — attain  as  they  have  done. 

Mrs.  E.  Richmond. 
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MAMIFOLB  MAN. 

SOME  years  ago  I  was  Ivin^  i]l  in  bed  suffering  painfully  from  a  fifth 
attack  of  pneumonia.  During  the  severe  exacerbations  incident  to 
the  disorder,  there  were  curious  phantasies  apparent  to  mj  attention. 
For  days  it  seemed  to  me  that  there  were  several  other  persons  in  the 
bed,  participating  in  the  suffering  and  at  the  same  time  aggravating  it 
by  being  there.  If  they  conld  only  be  got  rid  of,  metbonglit  I  wonld  be 
in  less  pwin,  and  probaWy  quit  of  it  altogether.  There  they  remained 
boar  by  bonr,  day  by  day.  It  was  very  tedious.  Would  they  ever  go  P 
After  awhile  they  did  somehow  disappear,  but  the  expected  relief  did 
not  come  directly  as  a  result.  I  found  it  only  an  excliange  of  one  form 
of  disagreeable  sense  and  hallucination  for  another. 

These  phenomena  led  me  to  inquisitial  speculation  upon  their  cause 
and  character.  It  wonld  not  do  to  be  content  with  any  flippant,  super- 
ficial explanation,  as  that  it  was  a  mere  vagary  that  had  its  sole  origin 
from  the  fever.  I  mnst  be  permitted  to  doubt  the  power  ol  a  fever  to 
^eT>erate  even  a  phantasy.  It  is  not  a  producing  cause  ;  it  may  destroy, 
bn-t  it  cannot  tcre»te.  It  can  only  be  a  displayer  of  something  that 
really  «ri5^.  We  may  call  the  manifestation  abnormal,  if  we  fupe  so 
disposed,  but  it  is  none  the  less  real. 

It  remains,  then,  to  push  investigation  further.  Tire  subjective 
character  of  the  manifestations  ought  to  be  accounrted  for.  The  fever 
brongM  them  into  view,  but  whence  did  they  come  ?  In  some  way,  we 
must  conclude  that  they  were  from  the  mind  and  personality  of  the 
single  sufferer.  They  were  not  more  phantoms  external  to  his  individnaH 
being,  but  actual  faots  and  qualities  projected  from  hira  into  appearance 
of  objective  reality.  The  several  sufierers  there  with  roe,  participatiDg 
in  my  pain  and  distressing  uneasiness,  were  |)ortion8  of  myself  thus 
apparently  individualised  into  distinct  personalities.  The  fever  whtek 
was  violently  disturbing  my  bpdy  had  caused  them  to  ap|)ear  as  separate 
forms,  each  of  which  might  be  contemplated  by  itself.  I  did  not  think 
to  count  thciii,  but  there  seemed  to  be  six  or  more.  So  1  am  unaMe  to 
tell  or  even  to  suggest  what  specific  quality  or  characteristic  each  of 
them  may  have  personified.  They  were  all  in  a  manner  myself  though 
thus  seemingly  apart  and  distinct  from  me,  and  with  that  conclusion  J 
must  be  content. 

Other  writers  have  treated  of  this  sense  of  complex  personality, 
and  endeavoured  to  explain  it  after  different  ways.  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  tells  of  an  unconscious  action  of  the  brain,  and  a  distinct 
correspondence  between  every  process  of  thought  or  feeling  and  some 
corporeal  phenomenon.  Emanuel  Kant  can*ies  the  idea  still  further,  and 
propounds  that  the  soul  is  acted  upon  by  the  immaterial  natures  of  the 
spiritual  world,  and  receives  impressions  from  them,    Professor  Tyndall 
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18  also  pbilosopbio  in  his  deduotions.  ''  It  was  fouud,  '^  sayd  he,  *'  thart 
the  mmdof  man  has  the  power  of  penetrating  far  beyond  the  boandaries 
of  bis  full  senses  ;  that  the  things  which  are  seen  in  the  inat«rial  world 
wonld  depend  for  their  action  upon  the  things  nnseen  ; — ^in  short,  that 
besides  the  phenomena  which  address  the  senses,  there  are  laws,  princi- 
plea  and  processes  which  do  not  address  the  senses  at  all,  bat  which 
need  be  and  can  be  spiritaally  discerned,  '* 

These  assamptions  do  not  quite  solve  the  matter  which  had  been  set 
forth,  bat  they  afford  help  of  a  valnable  character.  I  do  believe  in  the 
presence  and  inilaence  of  spiritaal  essences  in  my  own  thinking,  and 
that  these  fnHaences  even  extend  to  illamination  and  seeming  intnition. 
Everything  flows  into  as,  as  Goethe  declares,  so  far  as  we  are  not  it 
onrselyes.  I  can  go  as  far  as  Holmes  suggests,  and  acknowledge  that 
other  spirits,  those  of  ancestors  in  particular,  and  of  persons  who  are  in 
rapport  with  us,  have  a  place  of  abode  in  our  personality,  and  qnalify 
oor  action,  even  sometimes  inspiring  it.  I  am  not  alone  in  or  with  my 
body  ;  every  one  is  with  me  whose  nature,  disposition,  or  proclivity  I 
i«hare.  The  nni verso  is  an  ocean  of  minds,  and  my  interior  essence  may 
permeate  it  in  every  part,  as  a  drop  of  alcohol  will  diffuse  itself 
over  an  immense  body  of  water.  For  the  body  does  not  contain  the 
soul|  but  is  itself  surrounded  as  well  as  permeated'  and  enlivened  by  it. 

Tet  this  hardly  explains  the  problem  which  has  been  suggested. 
It  relates  to  what  is  relatively  external.  Oar  investigation  pertains 
directly  to  what  is  subjective,  to  manifestations  so  completely  personal 
as  to  be  ''  bone  of  our  bone  and  flesh  of  our  flesh."  The  apparent  per- 
soniflcations  which  I  have  mentioned  were  so  completely  in  and  of  me 
that  I  was  fully  conscious,  hallncination  thongh  it  be,  that  each  of  them 
felt  every  pain  that  I  suffered.  I  can  explain  it  only  on  this  assamp- 
tion.  Each  one  of  us  is  a  complex  personality  in  which  a  variety  of 
living  entities  are  grouped  and  allied  together,  as  parts  of  a  single 
whole.  As  my  body  is  a  one  composed  of  a  plurality  of  members, 
muscles,  bones,  membranes,  and  nerve- structures,  all  depending  on  one 
another  in  this  totality,  so  my  selfhood  is  constitated,  in  an  analogous 
manner,  of  qualities,  characteristics,  impulses,  passions,  tastes  and  other 
pecaliarities. 

We  may  therefore  follow  the  suggestion  and  explore  into  the 
recesses  of  our  selfhood  to  ascertain  somewhat  of  the  qaalities  and 
characteristics  that  make  it  up  as  an  entirety.  The  proper  study  of 
mankind  is  man  ;  and  the  right  way  to  pursue  this  study  is  for  each  of 
ns  to  know  himself.  Metaphysical  speculation  is  not  a  study  of  what 
is  beyond  nature,  but  rather  of  what  is  superior  in  nature, — the  mind  or 
spirit  animating  it. 

Having  always  been,  even  in  infancy,  of  a  speculative  tarn,  I  was 
early  led  to  contemplate  my  personality  as  a  twofold  affair,  composed 
of  the  body  and  living  principle.  As  a  child  I  natui*al]y  cognised  the 
body  as  the  main  thing,  and  early  teaching  inculcated  that  1  possessed  a 
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9pul  il^i^fc  wpuH  qatlivd  it.  I  wai>  iold  thski  ^cordiiig  as  I  i^as  gpod 
pi:  b^d  tbia  poul  p£  minQ  would  ep joy  beaven  or  Bl}ff^r  hell  on  q^p^ca- 
tion  froo)  tbe  bpdy  ;  but  som^bow  tbe  oopoopt  ww  mptraaaed  au  my 
mmd  Umt  it>  waf  a  sometbing  di^tipct  fix)m  nio»  and  uot  tb«^  i^  was  107 
{^Qtn»l  sQJf, — tbftt  I  had  to  learu  aft«r?Kardg. 

Yet  in  this  period  of  imperfect  knowing,  tbere  came  fqrth  many 
fipontaneons  thoughts  that  would  not  harmonise  with  the  cruder  notions. 
I  oonld  sit  ftnd  pontfimpUN  my  )imb9  *?  things  distinco  fco^  myself. 
When,  by  some  accident,  «t  l^g  or  arm  ww  tpmpPFarily  benumbed,  I 
notice^tbt^t  it  wa^  apparently  dead,  and  though  X  was  myeelf  alive  and 
}ji  full  ppsge«i^iRn  of  wy  f^^Uifl5»  no  impviUp  of  my  wiH  wo^ild  mave 
tbf^t  paralysfid  ^tr^ctur^.  It  wa^  certain  tb^t  I  wa^  the  selfhpod  and 
i^y  bofly  fiiQm^ihipg  flse.  Tb^  e^lf  wine4,  r^a^npd  W<1  imi^l^d  to 
i^jtiop  J  apd  the  pprporf^l  tstrgct^ir^  b^^f^ve^  clqsply  i^Uiec|  tP  i^  waft 
no  more  tban  it§  in§tf.un^^r\t;.  In  plainer  t-ei'nf^s?  I  ani  squl,  ^^^  ?ny 
body  i?  pi^ly  my  ?hadq^',  flf^y  pbjecti^p^  ma^^jfe^ta^iqp,  I^  ia  permjsaibl^ 
ther^for^,  tp  4^d^pe,  iivi^iqut  furtber  evi^encp  or  aiKgufl[\^ntj  ^b^,**  thia 
soul,  tbi^  ego,  flayf^jf,  haf  a  bei^g  e^^e^tij^lly  distinpt  frpm  the  bpdy. 
a^id  i^ence  i^  feally  supei^qr  to  it,  and  acpprdii\gly,  Ql4er. 

Following  this  exploration  into  the  subjeotiye  nature,  I  perx^eire 
that  in  the  soul  the^  are  varieties  pf  faculty  and  function  that  cap  he 
dis^^i^gqil^^^e^  fppm  pne  ^notber.  Thi^s  I  Iqve,  de«live,  fepi,  i^pd  onjoy, 
^n4  ^Rerwpe  ^l^^  i[f;yevm  of  th^e  in  qpa  4f;pa^tii^ef^f;  o{  raj  b^ng, 
w^^lg  I  think,  pb^fif  ^^  *^^  Tftaspn,  in  ^notl^ev-  ^(\  then,  d^^igiM^ttng 
tb^p  t\^p  4fP{^i*tm^^^s  ^^^^^.  \^^  ^^^biqn  of  o,v\^*  ^ime,  ij^p  t^^m  tbe  piie, 
SpUL^  an^  ^^^  ^^^^^9  t£^({erir^a^(^{v^,  pr  naaspniug  faculty.  It  shpuld  be 
remafk^d,  ^pvifever,  ^hat  these  a;*p  ^  iutioE^fitely  clpse  to  thp  ppi^ppceal 
s^ri^ptu^^  an4  (unp^pps,  thi^t  it  ^s  ^ot  al^)g-^tb^  cle^^*  frpm  wb^t  has 
be^i^  h^f^  set  fprth,  that  both  ^oul  an^  v^^i^^  are  nqt  participai^t'  with  it, 
Ri^i  QQ;'Oj^iivB^ie.  Py  af^  in^tii^ctiye  cpn^ciousufl^^  X  asspciate  the  tb^^k- 
i^g  faculties  witb  ^y  ^^a^,  f^nd  tb^i  a.{fectiQ,ria1,  ^e^si^ye  ai\d  t^ppet^tiye 
qualifies  yritb  the  g^^ipg^f^jl  i«g»qi^ai  o(  the  body..  }i  I  should  pus.b  thp 
irxvpi^^igatipif^  no,  foftb^c,  I  ^^ul^  b^  r^ftdy  to  say  tl^ft  life  an^  ^xis^np^ 
itself  cqul4  he  po  mor^^  tl\an  a  sf^suous  illusion,  and  tbeyafo^^  tfeat  4^tb, 
ending  it  all,  was  the  only  thing  genuine  and  real.  Animals  se^ii\  tp 
possess  all  the  traits  which  have  been  referred  to,  in  a  ^ess  or  gyeater 
degree,  and  from  this  analogy  I  can  be  little  mpr^  than  they. 

llot  so.  My  thpught  19  not  circumscribed  by  their  limitations. 
This  reasoning  faculty  ^hich  I  am  able  to  perceive  and  contemplate  in 
myself  ^s  rejally  itself  twofold,  and  perhaps  manifqld.  It  certainly  is  a 
I'eceptacle  o^  something  else  than  the  facts  that  haye  been  observe^, 
lessons  that  have  been  learned,  and  the  various  deductions  and  conclusions. 
It  is  far  more  than  a  storehouse  or  encyclopiedia  of  former  thoughts  and 
observations  that  may  be  clasj^ified,  labelled  and  put  away  as  in  pigeon- 
holes. There  is  a  faculty  of  apperception  transcending  all  this  sort  of 
thing.  This  is  the  faculty  that  renders  us  conscious  of  oar  selfhood,  of 
par  moral  and  reflective  nature,  and  of  all  that  is  in  us,  of  us,  and  abopt 
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OS.  We  ate  not  harrying  too  fisiit  with  tbe  krgdmeni,  when  we  sum - 
hiaride  the  d^sci*ii3tidti  of  this  faculty  by  the  words  impnted  to  Eb'hu 
ill  the  Bobk  df  Job :  "  Certainly  there  is  a  spirit  with  numan  beings ; 
and  tbe  insJ3iraii'oh  of  the  Almighty  inaketH  them  inielligent."  Superior 
id  th^  sdul  iliid  und^rslaiidiiig,  arid  at  once  snrrodndibg  and  permuting 
them  is  this  inspiration  or  infliix  ;  and  it  makes  us  ihtelliseiit  because  it 
is  itself  of  the  Absolute  Intelligence.  Our  minds  are  made  luminant  hy 
the  iAp{>erce^tion  tlitis  cohimunicated.  We  have  the  earth  at  our  feet 
abd  (idi  at  our  head. 

The  Apostle  Paul  defines  man  as  an  entirety  made  up  of  *'  spiiit  and 
soul  atid  body.'*  The  Grecian  philosophers  somewhat  differ  in  termiuo- 
log^,  hepresehting  him  as  composed  of  body^  soul  and  the  mind  or  supe* 
rior  intelligence.  **  With  the  mind  (noos)  I  myself  serve  the  law  of 
God,  *  the  apostle  writes,  philosophically. 

The  late  An|i[ii8  Dallas  of  Torontd  madto  d  diagram  r^f  tfae  hdriiilTi 
head  to  illnstrale  it>s  tbi'eefold  function.  The  Ibw^r  par^^  embhtblng 
the  base  of  the  brain  with  what  phrenblogists  call  tbe  p^e^Hve  l*iBgion, 
he  termed  the  asithetici  as  denoting  the  dypat^tmeht)  of  a0tl6tidil§  per. 
ceptioh;  The  mass  of  brain  Mbove  this,  ineludin^  the  forbhe^;  fifid 
ftidesi  Olid  parts  behind^  reqai^tte  to  complete  the  archj  hH  ddmanSthit^d 
thk  gBdmitric.  In  ebmmon  parlance  this  would  fold  cdli8id61H»d  thte  SeiMHile 
region^  tbe  paH  of  the  oerebirfil  organism  dfiiploy($d  itl  acmitaiiikktibg 
vaHed  knowledge,  but  often  ignoring  and  excluding  anything  bstt^i* 
and  higher.  The  third  or  epistenetic  region  is  the-  tdpmest  ptttt  6i  the 
bead.  Here  phrenologists  place  the  nobler  and  divitier  fileuHies; 
veneration,  benevolence,  hope,  wonder,  conseientionsness*  The  dirisiou 
is  certainly  plausible  and  ingenious^  and   seems  to  be   philesophie.* 

Hhb  isdnee^ft  of  the  dottble,  dr  astral  bddy,  is  tlfaiVdrditl.  Th^  l^^JP- 
tiaii  sages  taught  that  tb^re  t^as  a  corporeal  strtibtulie,  abd  ah  eihtff^e^l 
bdd^  which  t^as  n  copy  of  it,  and  yet  distinct  frdtn  th«  Soul.  Th<  i^bl 
aft^  death  weht  to  the  gdds,  bat  the  double  reiilain^d  on  the  fearth,  dbd 
trad  tibaHfihed  ft^ih  th&  eth^i^al  prlnfeipl^  iti  thd  bff^i-ifagS  lUkdy  tb  it  by 
Iri^fidd;  It  Wad  declntcid  thftt  food  aft^r  ihis  Ijt'iiloii^le  had  been  thus 
consumed,  bad  tid  tioufishiug  cfdalitjr.  The  fnanks  6f  ihib  AeM^  that 
we  read  of  in  Roman  literature;  trad  a  similar  peri^otiiiicatidi],  and  its  rites 
are  well  described  by  Virgil  In  thiei  fiHh  Bddk  df  th^  ^u^id. 

But  the  Egyptian  dit iu^fS  h^ld  that  hian  itfti  tMlf  a  complex  per- 
sonality. There  was  ttie  klidi  or  body  ;  also  the  ha  or  soul,  the  khu  or 
reasoning  faculty,  ka  or  eidolod*  the  kfmkit  or  shad^^  thb  r6nor  name, 'the 
ab  or  hearty  arid  the  sahu  oi:  corporeal  framework.  Of  this  last,  divested 
of  tbe  Entrails;  the  muminies  wtoe  made.  All  thestf  parts  tv^re  imp' 
posed  to  sustain  an  intimate  vital  relation  to  onb  another  ;  abd  it  was 
b^ieved  that  there  could  be  no  perfect  life  ultimately,  except  these 
Were  again  joined;     The  eidolon  dr  double,  the  Xret  being  df  diiritie  dri^tii 

*  Plato  in  the  *'  Tltnaios,"  assigns  the  mind ,  the  noetic  and  imnibrtal  pat>t  df  the 
sotil,  to  the  stfmtfiit  of  the  head ;  while  the  ttibrtal  part  ia  uuted  in  the  body, — tbe 
better  portion  above,  and  the  other  below  the  diaphragm* 
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survived  the  body,  and  hence  was  subject  to  innamerable  vicissitades. 
It  needed  the  funeral  offerings  to  relieve  hanger  and  sufferings*  If  the 
sahu  or  mummy  chanced  to  be  destroyed,  this  astral  form  woald  unite 
itself  with  some  image  or  simulacrum  of  the  deceased  person.  In  this 
way  phallicism  was  integral  in  the  Egyptian  rites  ;  and  the  serpent  as 
representing  the  soul  and  intelligence  was  borne  aloft  at  festivals,  and 
worn  on  the  sacerdotal  tiara. 

These  notions  undoubtedly  came  from  older  peoples,  Bunsen  conjec- 
tured that  Egypt  derived  her  learning  from  the  country  of  the  Euphrates 
and  Lamartine  declared  his  full  conviction  that  that  country  received  it 
from  India.  We  may  expect  accordingly  to  find  there  the  'yvhoie  dogma  of 
component  principles,  in  the  human  form.  The  Sankhya  philosophy  is 
accordingly  thus  explicit.  We  are  told  of  the  body,  the  dtma  or  souh 
the  buddhi  or  intelligent  principle,  the  consciousness,  the  underst«|idiDg, 
the  senses,  the  manas  or  path  nature,  etc.  The  whole  theory  is 
there.  We  conceive  of  these  principles  as  separate  entities  and  describe 
them  as  such.    Yet,   to  borrow   the  words  of  Pope  for  the  purpose: 

**  All  are  but  parts  of  one  stupendous  whole.'* 

This  theme  should  be  elaborated  more  thoroughly.  The  perfection  of 
Deity  is  unity ;  that  of  humanity  is  differentiation.  The  plurality  of 
faculty  is  our  distinction  and  our  glory.  The  savage  is  more  unitary  and 
simple  in  development :  the  enlightened  man  is  many  in  one.  He  has  his 
''  members  that  are  on  the  earth,"  and  his  spiritual  endowments  that 
are  of  heaven. 

To  return,  then,  to  my  point  of  starting,  £  have  been  led  to  appre* 
hend  that  the  untoward  bedfellows  that  worried  me  so  much,  were  so 
many  qualities  and  attributes- of  myself,  that  the  excitement  of  fever 
had  brought  into  view  as  distinct  personalities ;  that  they  were  not  mere 
phantoms,  erected  by  hallucination,  is  evident  from  the  faot  that  I 
seemed  to  feel  tben^  suffer  when  and  what  I  suffered.  They  were  dis- 
tinct only  in  appearanoe.  Doubtless  if  I  did  but  know»  they  were  the^e 
diffet^&t  qualities  of  soul  that  we  acknowledge  as  abstract  facta,  broaght 
to  ooiiscioi;snes8  as  living  things ;  for,  m  Hejnour  declared  to  Glyodan 
"  every  thought  is  a  soal."  What  we  call  **  qualities  "  and  "  principles," 
are  animate  entities,  to  bjB  appreqiated  known  and  cognised  aa  saoh. 

"  The  intelligible  forms  of  anoaent  poets, 
The  fair  bnnumities  of  old  lleligion, 
The  power,  the  beauty,  and  the  majesty, 
That  had  their  baaDts  in  dale,  or  piny  mountains. 
Or  forest,  by  slow  stream  or  pebbly  spring. 
Or  chasms,  or  watery  depths — all  these  have  vanished  : 
They  live  no  longer  in  the  faith  of  reason," 

Still  old  instinct  confesses  them ;  and  the  much  that  is  set 
down  as  myth,  as  phantasy,  as  superstitious  dream,  we  shall  find,  when 
we  come  to  understand  it  right,  to  be  true. 

Hence  let  no  one  despise  the  beliefs  of  his  brother  or  set  at  naught 
what  others  have  reverently  believed.   We  all  have  muoh  before  us  that 

is  to  be  learned* 

Alexander  Wild£B« 
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WALKING  ON  FIRE,  AND  NOT  BEING  BURNED. 

DURING  recent  months  this  sabjeot,  as  a  raauifestation  of  power  over 
the  element  of  fire,  haa  been  frequently  referred  to  in  the  Theoso- 
phigt,  and  has  also  been  dealt  with  to  some  extent  in  the  pages  of  the 
Theo9Qphical  Review.  The  references  made  to  the  subject  hitherto,  in 
both  magazines,  have  been  strictly  of  the  narrative  character,  recording 
the  facts  more  or  less  minutely,  of  the  outward  manifestations  observed, 
while  no  attention  has  yet  been  given  to  explain  the  rationale  of  the 
whole  proceedings.  That  there  is  an  explanation  available,  and  that  some 
of  our  Indian  friends  can  furnish  it,  there  is  little  doubt ;  and  if  in  their 
wisdom  they  should  see  fit  to  give  the  explanation  needed,  there  is  also 
little  doubt  that  such  explanation  or  information  would  be  made  wel. 
come  by  many.  It  is  from  the  East  that  the  people  of  the  West  look  for 
the  information  which  will  bring  such  wonderful  performances  within 
the  sphere  of  phenomena  explainable  according  to  the  known  laws  of 
nature. 

This  wonderful  power,  by  which  the  usual  effects  of  fire  in  an 
active  state  are  prevented  or  modified,  is  not  a  new  thing  to  humanity, 
from  the  earliest  times  of  which  we  have  any  records,  traces  of  this 
knowledge  are  obtainable.  In  the  '*  Mah&bharata  "  reference  is  o^ade  to 
this  power,  and  in  the  scriptures  used  by  the  peoples  of  the  West  there 
are  many  references  which  show  that  the  knowledge  and  power  to 
produce  such  results  have  long  been  in  the  possession  of  peoples  in  dis- 
tricts, where  their  successors  now  regard  such  phenomena  as  supernatural, 
not  merely  superhuman.  The  ceremonies  of  passing  through  the  fire  to 
Moloch,  the  calling  down  of  fire  from  hewren  to  consume  the  offerings 
laid  ou  the  Altar,  and  the  suocessful  exploration  of  the  fiery  furnace  into 
which  the  three  Hebrew  children  were  cast  for  refusing  to  bow  down 
and  worship  the  great  golden  idol  set  up  by  the  King  Nebuchadnezzar, 
are  no  doubt  all  instances  of  the  display  of  the  same  class  of  powers  now 
exercised  by  some  in  India,  Mauritius,  <fec.,  over  the  element  of  fire. 
And,  tracing  the  places  where  these  powers  were  exhibited  within  the 
sphere  of  recorded  history,  this  form  of  occult  knowledge  must  have  at 
one  time  been  a  living  force  among  the  inhabitants  of  a  considei'able 
portion  of  the  old  world. 

While  information  has  been  given  respecting  the  "  Fire  Treading 
Festival "  in  India  and  elsewhere,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  give  some 
particulars  of  the  same  class  of  phenomena  as  known  and  practised  in 
this  quarter  of  the  world.  Until  quite  recently  there  was  no  general 
knowledge  that  such  a  power  existed  among  any  of  the  inhabitanta  of 
the  islands  in  the  Pacific.  But  it  is  now  well  known  that  there  are 
families  in  Fiji  and  in  some  of  the  Society  Islands,  who  possess  this 
Wonderful  power.     So  far  as  Fiji  is  concerned,  it  is  only  quite  recently 
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that  any  knowledge  has  been   obtained  tbat  there   were  people   there 
possessed  of  the  power  of  walking  on  fire  without  sustaining  any   harm 
from  doing  so.     This  knowledge  has  only  leaked  out  since  the  death   of 
Sir  John   Thurston^  who  was  for  many  years  the  governor  of  this  British 
Colony.    Since  hisdeath  it  has  been  ascertained  that  years  ago  the  late  Sir 
Jdhd  hdd  becohl^  aware  of  this  facfc,  but  idstdad  of  l^itihg^  th^  knbWkdge 
b^eohie  gefaerbl^  he  took  e£febtire  hleabures  td  i^tippress  ill  knbwledg^  of  ik; 
^tid  d.f fe^r  btiitig  Satisfied  of  thd  iruih  of  th^ pbT^ei*  this  sp^dial  trib^  t^dciss- 
ed,  prciteiiif  ed  the  tribe  makirig:  any  display  of  siicli  pdwer.  A^  this  khdtv- 
ledge  ttnd  pdwer  irere  cohfined  to  the  menlbferfe  of  bil«  family  whb  livbd 
dti  the  island  bi  BHg%  the  shibthering  of  all  knowledge!  0f  thid  }lotrer 
trds  nbt  0b  difficiilt  wheh  it  i6  i^meinber^d  ihat  Sii^  Jdhh  wks  the  go\\st^ 
tibr  of  "  a  Ct-own  Cblbiijr  bf  the  s^vei-^st  f^^^e."  Bfeiilg  thu^  restricted  by 
a  pdw^r  they  wdW  titidble  tb  sdbcessfttlly  opt)osfe,  the  family  WmpHed 
Vith  the  i^quirehietits  of  the  gdlrei'ndr,  kiid  the  other  liktives  tVhb  trbre 
aWttre  of  the  fact  had   td  keep  slletice  td  ^ave  themselVie^  fHiM  thb 
t^airis  dnd  penalties  thit  iirdtltd  h&i^e  been  ihiposM.    Thn^  <;hi*du^  A 
bodi'se  df  yeki's,  and  the  restfictiotis  npoh  Ettrdpdsiii  ti-iiffic  id  th&i  idkiid, 
aty  dhance  of  the  knowledge  of  thin   powet  eii^ting  #a«  eftetiidally 
prevented  from  spreading,  and  the  personal  attendants  of  Sir  John,  whd 
may  have  possessed  a  knowledge  of  the  state  of  fiffiltfd,   ^efiiifcihed  ftilent 
aeeording  to  hi:)  expressed  wish^  and  the  knbwiedge  that  t^a^  disclbiltfd 
after  his  death  caizie  iw  a  surprise  to  tnany. 

YfMi  bbject  Sir  John  had  ih  aclihg  iti  this  toaiiei-  ds  lie  did  is  tib- 
kilbWii,  fd^  ribWhere  hbS  khy  t^n^ibld  reasdil  been  assighed  for  his  slctioh. 
Thie  bonddct  is  all  the  ihord  stratl^e  wheti  it  is  i*emetifbered  thdt  tiHf^- 
nrilly  Silr  Johti  wks  a  s^tlbr,  aiid  for  ili^tiy  jrear^  b^fdre  tlje  t^iji  Islarids 
beedine  8l  British  Goloh^,  lib  li^dij  shch  a  life  thei*e  HJi  was  then  possible  : 
and  he  was  tidt  dnd  whom  thdsb  who  knew  dim  wbtild  be  idclihed  to 
thibk  at  all  squeamish  tlboiit  Witnessing  any  didpltfy  df  ^binlal  l^tiil  df* 
faitblty  pti^ses^ed  by  theiitttivd^of  tHe  islands  t^hehe  hehdd  ll^edsd  lofog. 
Whether  he  ^ted  a^  he  did  ati  behalf  of  the  natives,  a^  a  hle^hs  of 
savifag  theifl  fi>bm  the  temptatidns  of  strbbg  dribk  AhA  other  VicbS  t^'hieii 
Might  be  Itidbbed  by  brdirds  bf  ^dbsatibh  losing  gldbe-trotters  ^atlieHfag 
at  eericlin  pei'ldds  di  the  plades  ^here  these  pheddmetiA  cddld  he  wit- 
nessedj  01'  whether  he  ketdd  a^  he  did  under  the  diredtlori  bf  the  chdlnsh, 
i^ill  pethaps  nevei-  tioif  be  kHowb.  tiut  whatevet*  the  mdtlve  which 
prompted  his  action,  he  daused  his  order  to  be  cari>ied  out  td  the  letter, 
tending  to  the  suppression  of  all  knowledge  of  the  ^ift  exehiisiihie  by 
at  least  one  family  bf  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  bf  Be^  (prbnfddnced 
as  if  spelled  M*Benga). 

The  isldnd  df  B^ga  id  sitdd^ted  about  25  miles  in  a  Soutd-west  direc- 
tidii  firo'm  Bcivir,  the  dapital  of  the  Colony.  It  is  small,  like  many  of  the  Fiji 
islands,  and  contains  a  vei*y  limited  population.  As  already  stated,  the 
decult  ^owerj  so  far  its  itt  present  known,  is  confined  to  the  memhers  of 
Diie  family,  and  as  their  tfienibers  are  Raid  to  be  decreasing^  it  is  prohahle 
the  secret  will  die   with   them   unices  they  add   some  who  are  now 
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Bii-aiigecs  to  tl^e  colt.  Unlike  the  fire-pits  in  India  fkod  Maniiiiias,  those 
used  iu  |Piji  ave  oiroalac  iu  form,  about  25  feet  in  diameter,  with  sloping 
sides  so  as  to  give  a  bottom  diameter  of  aboat  12  feet,  and  all  from  5  to 
6  feet  in  depth.  The  bottom  is  covered  with  large  ronoded  wat-er-worn 
stop^t  1^1^  the  wood  is  pilefi  iuto  this  depression  and  baraed  nutil  the 
^tpnes  arq  fvQX^  ^  T^d  tQ  a  white  heat,  ^hen  the  wood  has  baen  oQnanmed,. 
^nA  (he  pit  filled  with  glowing  embers,  the  portions  of  nnbamed  logs  are 
ceinQved  tp  the  aides  by  green  and  strong  creepers  fastened  to  the  end  of 
Ipu^  gr^o  poles.  When  this  woik  is  finished,  the  oven  or  pit  is  ready 
for  the  fire* treading  festival.  On  e.ich  oecaaion  when  an  exhibition  was 
made,  the  pi^rty  of  fire-treadera  consisted  of  fparteen,  who  emerged  from 
the  de^se  nndergrowth  of  the  forest  adjoining  the  pit.  This  prevented 
an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  ceremony,  if  S'ny,  iiomediately  prior  to 
thoir  entering  into  the  fire,  and  none  of  tlie  accounts  I  have  seen  make 
any  reference  to  the  indnlgenee  of  a  "  silent  prayer,**  which  appears  to 
1)0  obserYed  in 'Indite  before  entering  the  fire-pit.  The  party  walked  in, 
one  after  the  other.,  a^d  \vMked  delihe^|ite]y  r^nnd  the  bpttom  of  the  pit. 

Di^ring  last  i^tntef,  Drs.  Hoeken  and  Oolqahounof  Donedin,  among 
others,  visited  the  fire-walking  family  at  Fiji.  Having  previously  heard 
something  of  the  character  of  the  phenomena  performed,  they  went 
provided  with  s^  high  range  thermometer  for  the  parpose  of  testing  the 
aotoal  beat  experienced.  The  thermometer  they  took  with  them  was 
capable  of  registering  up  to  400^  Fahr.,  bat  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  they 
hi^d  not  made  better  arx^ngemeqts  to  test  the  aetaal  heat.  No  doabt 
secretly  believing,  if  not  wishing,  the  whole  affair  pf  walking  on  fire 
to  be  a  sham  and  a  humbqg,  though  they  provided  themselves  with 
a  moderately  good  thermometer,  not  anticipating  to  have  to  deal  with 
Buoh  a  heat,  they  appear  to  have  neglected  to  make  propex  arrange- 
ments for  using  their  thermometer  for  accurately  measuring  the  heat. 
In  CQi^seqnence,  they  passed  the  thermometer  over  the  edge  of  the  pit, 
at  the  end  of  a  long  pole,  suspended  in  its  case.  They  soon  saw  that 
the  hot  air  arisincf  from  the  glowing  stones  and  embers  beneath  was 
causing  the  solder  to  run  out  of  the  seams  of  the  tin  case,  and  before  the 
instrument  was  capable  of  registering  the  actual  heat  existings  it  had  to 
be  withdrawn.  However,  Dr.  Hooken  was  frank  enough  to  admit  that 
the  beat,  about  six  feet  above  the  stones  where  the  thermometer  w-as 
suspended,  would  have  exceeded  the  range  of  their  instrument.  A  heat, 
then,  of  at  least  twice  that  of  boiliog  water,  should  be  regarded  as  a 
fairly  good  test  of  the  heat-resisting  powers  of  the  Fiji  Ftre-treaders' 
naked  bodies.  These  doctors  had  a  stop-watch  with  them,  and  the  time 
occnpied  in  walking  vound  the  twelve  feet  circle  of  glowing  stones  and 
embers  at  the  bottom  of  the  pit  was  found  to  be  ) 7  seconds. 

After  the  walking  on  the  hot  stones  was  accomplished,  a  large 
quantity  of  green  leaves,  among  them  a  quantity  of  ivy  leaves,  were 
thrown  into  the  pit,  and  the  fire  treaders  again  entered  the  pit,  walked 
over  the  burning  leaves,  and  then  sat  down  upon  them  while  the  leaves 
all  roqqd  them  were  burning  and  crackling  with  the  intense  heat,     On 
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retiring  from  tbe  pit  »  second  time,  a  vast  qaantity  of  food  of 
varioas  kiods  wan  thrown  on  to  tbe  bot  htonea,  covered  up  in  the 
nsaal  way,  and  in  dae  time  a  bi^  feast  was  cooked  and  made  ready  for 
the  natives  who  bad  assembled. 

Drs.  Hooken  and  Colqnhonn  took  a  farther  precaution  to  prove  the 
genuineness  of  the  test  to  which  the  fire-walkers  submitted.  Before 
going  into  the  pit  they  carefully  examined  the  skin  •  of  the  votaries, 
especially  the  soles  of  their  feet,  to  see  if  any  substance  had  been  applied 
to  prevent  the  heat  taking  action  upon  them.  Tbe  skin  was  found  to  be 
in  every  instance  clean  and  as  soft  and  pliable  as  could  be  desired,  and 
the  soles  of  their  feet  were  in  the  usual  condition  of  those  who  go  bare- 
footed. On  coming  out  of  the  fire  on  both  occasions  they  were  again 
examined,  but  the  closest  inspection  failed  to  detect  the  slightest  indi- 
cation of  trickery  or  physical  preparation  to  meet  snch  an  order,  and 
they  are  satisfied  that  the  tests  were  genuine  ones,  bat  how  the  natives 
were  en9.bled  to  breathe  the  heated  air  by  which  they  were  surrounded, 
uninjured,  they  are  not  prepared  to  express  an  opinion  upon. 

At  Raiatea,  one  of  the  islands  in  the  Society  group,   in   the  posses- 
sion of  France,  the  natives  also  perform  the  fire-walking  feat  in  some- 
what the  same  way  as   is  done  at  Fiji.     The  fire-pic   is   circular,   and 
not  a  little  ceremony  is  gone  through  in    preparing  the    pit  for  walking 
in.     In  these  ceremonies  the  dracnna  tree  (Cordyline  Australis)  is  made 
use  of,  but  for  what  purpose,  no  information  was  given  by  the   natives. 
The  exhibitions  given  last  winter  at  Fiji  and   Raiatea  were  practioally 
free  from  accidents,  one  man  at  Raiatea  only  having  got  slightly  burned. 
As  to  how  this  occurred  no  information  was  given,   as  all   were   walk- 
ing on  the  embers  under  similar  conditions.  As  to  whether  he  was  a  neo- 
phyte, and  bad  not  full  confidence  in  the  efficacy  of  the   mantrams   or 
incantations  and  ceremonies  used  to  overcome  the  power  of  tbe  fire,  no 
information  could  be  learned.     However,   at  Raiatea,  Bega  in  Fiji^  in 
India,  and  in  the  Mauritius,  one  circa mstance  is  common  to  all.     After 
the  wood  nsed  for  heating  the  pit  has  been  reduced  to  a  mass  of  glowing 
embers,  the  practice  in  every   instance    appears   to  be  to   remove  any 
knot  of  wood  not  wholly  consumed,  to  the  sides  or  out  of  the  pit   so  as 
not  to  come  in  contact  with  the  bodies  of  the  fire-treaders.     There  most 
be  a  reason  for  this  action.     To  an  outsider  the  only  difference  between 
a  glowing  wood  cinder  and  a  piece    of  wood  partly  cinder  aud  partly 
burning— that  is,  flaming — is  tbat  flame  arises  from  the  one  and  nothing 
bat  intense  heat  without  flame  in  the  other.     Is   it   the  flame  tbat   is 
thus  avoided,  and  apparently  so  much  dreaded  by  the  fire- walkers  ?  If  so, 
then  as  flame  is  upon  the  physical  plane  and  the  correspondence  of  spirit 
npon  the  higher  plane,  there  must  be  an  occult  connection  between  the 
two  which  it  would  be  desirable  that  some  of  oar  Indian  friends  should 
explain. 

The  legend  among  the  natives  of  Bega,  as  to  the  beginning  of  the 
Fire-Treading  Festival  there,  was  ascertained  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Lindt  who 
in  company    with    Sir    John    Thurston,    witnessed    the  fire-treading 
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ceremony  in  1892,  is  to  the  following  effect :  la  the  long  long  ago  when  a 
meeting  was  held  in  the  large  Bare  (or  meeting  house)  called  Naka- 
vsma  in  the  Sawaa  District  in  the  island  of  Bega,  each  party  pre- 
sent  had  to  make,  or  promise  to  make,  a  gift  to  the  story  teller  for  the 
evening.  A  chief  named  Tai  Nkualita  promised  to  present  an  eel  he 
had  seen  sometime  before,  looking  out  of  his  hole  at  Namoliwai.  Next 
day  Tai  Nkualita  went  to  Namoliwai  to  dig  ont  the  eel.  He  dag  long, 
bnt  fonnd  the  hole  was  very  deep.  At  last  he  came  apon  a  piece  of  masi 
(native  cloth)  which  had  been  nsed  to  swathe  a  child,  at  which  Tdi  was 
very  mnch  surprised.  However,  he  persevered,  and  at  last  his  fingers 
tonched  a  man's  head  when  he  put  his  arm  into  the  hole.  Farther 
digging  enabled  him  to  catch  the  man  in  the  hole  by  the  throat,  who 
wa«  there  and  then  palled  oat.  The  man  thns  rescaed  objected  to  be 
a  sacrifice  to  the  stor}-  teller,  told.  Tai  that  he  was  a  chief  of  greai 
pcwer,  and  offered  to  be  of  service  to  Tai  in  several  wajs  provided  he 
would  not  carry  out  his  intention  to  make  him  a  gift  or  sacrifice  to  the 
story  teller.  The  offer  were  rejected  by  Tai,  but  when  the  stranger 
off ered  to  make  Tni  practically  fireproof  this  found  a  soft  spot  in  his 
natare.  The  stranger,  to  prove  the  genuineness  of  his  promise,  prepared 
an  oven,  heated  it  up  to  Tai's  satisfaction,  went  into  it,  and  invited  Tai 
Nkualita  to  follow  his  example.  For  awhile  he  hesitated^  fearing 
treachery,  but  at  length  was}  encouraged  to  make  the  venture.  Taking 
his  place  beside  the'  stranger,  whose  name  was  Tai  Namoliwai,  Tui 
Nkualita  found  the  glowing  oven  delightfully  cool,  promised  to  spare  the 
life  of  the  stranger,  and  urged,  that  instead  of  remaining  in  the  oven 
four  days  they  should  walk  through  it,  which  they  did.  For  sparing 
his  life,  Tni  Namoliwai,  the  stranger,  pix>mi8ed  to  Tai  Nkualita 
in  the  following  words :  "  Your  descendants  shall  go  all  over  Fiji  and 
to  Tonga,  and  our  promises  shall  be  with  them,  and  they  shall  have  the 
power  of  treading  on  fire  and  going  into  the  ovens."  This  promise 
has  been  confirmed,  and  sometime  afterward  when  a  great  feast  was 
being  cooked  at  Nalovo,  Tui  Nkualita  displayed  his  power  by  walking 
uD.scathed  over  the  glowing  oven,  by  which  display  his  power  was 
established,  and  his  descendants  have  been  the  fire-walkers  ever  since. 
Such  in  brief  is  the  legendary  story  of  the  first  manifestation  of 
this  power  in  Fiji ;  but  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  record  of  its 
having  been  exercised  either  in  Tonga  or  any  of  the  Navigator  group  of 
Islands,  in  New  Zealand,  in  Roratonga  or  any  of  the  Cook  group  of 
Islands.  The  two  places  in  this  quarter  of  the  globe  where  the  power 
is  known  to  be  used  is  in  the  Island  of  Bega  in  the  Fiji  group,  and  in 
Haiatea  in  the  Society  group,  near  Tahiti. 

W.  Will. 
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SOME  OCCULT  TRUTHS. 

ALL  troth  is  of  perennial  interest  to  man,  and  will  be  of  sach  interest 
to  him  as  long  as  our  globe  is  inhabited  by  hnmanit  j.  From  time 
immemorial  the  highest  intellects  had  set  before  them  the  almost  iueolable 
problems  of  man's  mission  on  this  Earth,  his  periodic  appearance  and 
disappearance ;  and  the  mysterions  fatnre  which  awaits  him  on  the 
i>ther  side  of  the  grave.  It  seems  to  us  not  a  little  strange  that  comii- 
less  ages  have  passed  since  these  problems  were  taken  in  hand: 
they  were  solved  in  those  golden  days  when  Sri  Yasistha  imparted 
them  to  his  immortal  Sishya^  Hama  :  they  were  solved  by  the  hard  of 
Bennnoiation,  the  Bnddha,  on  the  plains  of  Vinurasi  and  tlie  banks  of 
the  holy  Gnnga  :  i.hey  were  solved  too  by  the  prophet  of  Nazareth  on 
the  sacred  soil  of  Jerusalem.  Solved  as  these  problems  were  by  these 
Flowers  of  Humanity,  they  yet  remain  unsolved  for  ns,  who  have  suc- 
ceeded them  centnries  after.  In  the  heart  of  onr  hearts  we  venerate 
these  beacons  of  Truth,  bnt  we  monrn  internally  and  gnash  oar  teeth 
when  we  find  ourselves  shamefully  slow  and  nnpeoeptive  to  receive 
their  Light. 

From  how  many  thousands  of  pulpits  both  in  Europe  and  AmeHcs, 
do  Ohristian  preadfaers  exhort  their  audiences  to  love  their  neighbours, 
to  do  good  for  evil,  to  turn  ihe  left  cheek  to  him  Who  smites  one  on  the 
right.  For  full  nineteen  hundred  years  these  peaceful  words  have  been 
dinned  iu  the  ears  of  Christian  humanity,  and  is  it  any  wonder  if  we 
painfully  ask  ourselves  the  question  why  these  exhortations,  these  mes- 
sages of  good-will  and  love,  fail  to  bring  peace  to  the  believers  of  the 
creed  for  whose  spiritoai  behoof  they  were  first  uttered  P 

'  No  prophet  and  no  initiate  of  the  world  has  laid  greatet  emphasis 
on  the  cultivation  of  moral  and  mental  purity  than  Zoroaster.  His 
whole  ethical  code,  and  the  sum  total  of  his  whole  teaching  is  crystalliz- 
ed in  three  words ;  Humata,  Hukhta,  TTm'ar^fifa,  good  thoughts,  good 
words,  good  deeds.  What  would  we  not  give  to  come  across  that 
Zoroastrian  who  is  mentally  and  morally  pure  ?  The  preachers  of 
faith  cry  themselves  hoarse  with  maxims  which  were  once  living  faiths 
of  the  people  ;  but  now,  alas  1  their  hearts  refuse  to  follow  what  their 
tongues  give  out.    According  to  Shakespeare  : — 

"  Their  words  fly  above,  their  thoughts  remain  below ; 
"Words  without  thoughts,  can  ne'er  to  Heaven  go." 

In  all  seriousness  turn  we  now  to  6nd  out  why  precepts  fall  abortive ; 
but  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  they  are  abortive  now,  and 
were  not  so  at  the  time  when  they  were  uttered  first,  for  had 
humanity  remained  in  one  uninterrupted  march  of  progress,  there 
could  not  possibly  have  remained  the  necessity  for  the  Eages  to  have 
^ttere4   them,     fo    him    "who    has  3(ndied    the  secret   working  of 
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Lis  own  beari  and  bead  prior  to  arriving  at  any   barah  decision  about 
the   shortcomings  of  bis  brothers ;    to  bini  who  has  realized  the  med- 
ley of  good  and  evil  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and   for  the  matter  of 
that,  wbereTW  there  is  a  haman  being,  and  has  known   that  in  no  part 
of  the  globe  a  cet*tain  section  of  hamanity  bears  moral  superiority  over 
every  other  section,  the  origin  of  the  repeated  failures  of   precepts  to 
take  an  effectual   hold  of  the  mind   will  appear  to   proceed  from  two 
causes.    In  the  first  place,  they  from  whose  moutks  these  divine  words 
come  out  are  not    their  proper   vehicles,  which  is  the  same  thing  as 
saying  that  they  have  not  realized   their  truth  in  their  every  day  life. 
Hence  precept  wiihoat  practiee  is  flower   without  fragrance.     In   the 
second  place,  the  abortiveness  of  precepts  is  to  be  traced  in  the  very 
«ODBtit«tton  of  letan  amidst  his  fleeting  aaaociaitions  which  do  not  permit 
him  to  take  a  just  «nd  rational  view  of  the  real  and  the  untHsal.    We 
4>ft6nhear,  in  our  ordinary  intercourse  with  the  world,  of  people  being 
called  good  or  bftd.     Now  what  is  the  standard  of  goodness  or  badness  ? 
Wlien  we  say  that  such  and  such  a  man  is  bad,  we  mean  exactly  thi$ 
and  Boihing  More  :   that  he  has  daveloped  within  him  less  of  tlie  good* 
the  godly,  tlie  real,  the  permanent  phase  of  evalutiop  ;  and  conversely, 
the  definition  of  a  roan  being  good  means  that  he  has  got  witbm  himself 
leaf!  of  the  evil,  the  ungodly,   the  uareal,  the   impermanent  phase  ei 
evolutiea.     Witkiii  the  permanent  phase  of  evolution  is  e^vered  the 
possibility  of  advance,  of  being  one  with  natare^  of  giving  to  humanity 
a  lift  upward  :  in  the  impermanent  phase  is  involved  the  retardation  of 
nature's  progress.    The  good  man  helps  nature  to  go  onwards;  the 
bad  man  tries  to  throw  her  backwards.     We    ourselves  being  bat  links 
in  the  vast  chain  of   iiature,  advancing  or   retaiKling  her  progress  is 
tantamount  to  advancing  or  retarding  our  own   progress.     Thus  the 
good  man  and  the  bad  man  is  so  to  his  own  individual  weal  or  woe.    No 
man  however  abandoned  in  morals  or  sunk   in  the   mire   of  vice  can  be 
called   absolutely  bad,  for  he  has  the   divine    Atmic  spark  still  dimly 
glimmering  within  hira,  in  consequence  of  which  there  is  some  virtue 
liugei-ing  yet.     Similarly,  no  man  as  long  as  he  does  not  know  how  to  go 
out  of  the  body  can  be  absolutely  good,  for  he  is  still  epcased  in  the  meshes 
of  matter  whicli  can  never  contain  the  free  essence  of  Ood.    Thus   good 
and  evil,  if  we  ponder  over  the  matter  carefully,  will  be  understood  as 
the  Atmic  and  nou-Atmic  side  of  nature:   the  one  tending  towards  the 
divine  spirit ;  the  other  towards  the  ever-changing  matter.     TheAtmic 
or  spiritual  side  ever  endeavours  to  bo  at  peace   with   all ;  it  aims  at 
union  :  but  the  non-A'tmic  side   is  always  for  segregation,  isolation  and 
is  the  cause  of  discord  and  disharmony. 

Having  so  far  seen  the  Atmic  and  non-Atmic  sides  of  nature  it  is 
proper  to  wait  kere  to  learn  what  are  the  distinguishing  charaeteristios 
of  each.  On  the  Atmic  or  spiritual  side,  nature  is  one  indivisible  per- 
fection coupled  with  immutability  in  all  the  kingdoms  of  life;  mineral, 
vegetable)  animal  .and  human.  Owing  to  Atma'e  unchangteability  its 
'  omnipresence  is  felt  in  all  manifestations  ;  nay,  we  will  go  a  step  further 
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aod  saj,  iliat' no  manifestation  conld  bave  been  a  possibility  withont 
the  immanence  of  A'tma  therein.  All  things  in  the  Kosmos  are  sabjecfe 
to  time  and  space,  but  A'tma  being  both  intra-oosmic  and  extra-cosmic 
rises  far  above  them.  Hence,  it  may  be  rationally  inferred  that  A'tma 
is  above  limitations,  and  as  such  does  not  and  cannot  be  f  ally  compre- 
hended by  ns  who  necessarily  function  on  the  physical  plane  under  so 
many  restrictions  arising  from  insufficient  cognizance  of  the  higher 
spheres  of  life.  Should  any  one  here  be  inclined  to  be  sceptical  about 
the  pervasion  of  A'tma  in  the  Kosmos,  we  will  ask  him  a  question. 
-What  is  the  energy,  the  force,  or  something  which  keeps  up  the  evei*- 
changing  panorama  of  forms  before  us  P  The  world  teems  with 
millions  of  forms,  organic  and  inorganic,  which  are  the  vehicles  of  A'tma, 
the  one  indivisible  life.  It  would  not  be  rational  to  suppose  that  thesa 
myriads  of  changing  forms  had  not  in  them  the  essence  of  something 
which  was  in  Itself  unchangeable.  It  is  these  very  changes  which 
guarantee  to  us  the  unchangeability  of  Atma.  For  the  sake  of  argn- 
ment,  we  will  grant  that  A'tma  itself  changes  with  the  changes  aronod 
it,  then  the  natural  inference  is  that  changes  will  cease  to  change,  . 
progress  will  stop;  the  cosmos  will  stagnate  and  annihilation  will  be  the 
result.  Without  A'tma  being  posited  as  the  invariable  factor  in  cosmic 
life,  the  stupendous  evolution  which  nature  has  assumed  for  hei'self  will 
be  quite  meaningless  and  without  a  purpose.  It  is  of  this  immutable 
A'tma  that  the  sage  Yagpiavalkya  has  said  that,  as  all  waters  find  their 
centre  in  the  sea;  all  touch,  in  the  skin  ;  all  tastes,  in  the  tongue;  all 
smells,  in  the  nose  ;  all  colours,  in  the  eye ;  all  sounds,  in  the  ear ;  all 
precepts,  in  the  mind ;  all  knowledge,  in  the  heart ;  all  actions,  in  the 
hands  ;  all  movements,  in  the  feet ;  and  all  the  Yedas,  in  the  speech, — so 
all  things  find  their  centre  and  reality  in  A'tma. 

As  entire  freedom  from  change  is  the  distinguishing  feature  of  A'tma, 
so  mutation  or  change  is  the  property  of  matter,  or  the  non-A'tmio  side  of 
nature.  There  is  nothing  that  exists  which  is  not  subject  to  change, 
and  change  means  liability  to  accord  with  the  laws  which  obtain  in  the 
regions  of  time  and  space,  and  hence  to  what  we  commonly  call  birth 
and  death.  Matter,  by  itself,  has  not  the  potency  to  assume  varied 
forms  suited  to  its  own  peculiarities  and  climatic  conditions.  It  is 
only  when  it  is  impregnated  by  spirit  that  it  assumes  what  is 
called'  in  Sastras,  an  upadhi.  The  atoms  that  huild  a  form  in  the 
mineral  kingdom  may  in  course  of  time  be  utilized  by  the  vege* 
table,  animal  and  human  kingdoms,  and  similarly  the  atoms  of 
these  three  kingdoms  may,  in  the  wise  economy  of  nature,  again 
revert  to  the  mineral  kingdom.  Thus  in  the  grand  drama  of  life 
which  is  being  enacted  before  our  eyes  every  hour  and  almost 
every  minute,  the  words  "  waste  "  or  "  abuse  "  are  unknown  to  nature. 
A  form  decays,  and  at  once  the  laws  of  nature  set  themselves  to  work 
to  evolve  hundreds  of  others  in  the  place  of  that  one  destroyed.  It  is 
like  a  bale  of  cotton  brought  into  a  spinning  mill.  At  one  time  the 
cotton  in  the  bale  was  one  huge  mass ;  the  spindles,  the    loomsi  the 
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big^  engine  and  the  flj-wbeel  are  operated  upon  it,  and  after  a  ^hile,  iu 

the  place  of  the  lump  of  cotton  we  get   the   same  cotton  again   in  the 

shape  of  napkins,  towels,  socks,  night-caps  and  a  hundred  other  articles, 

aoeording  to  the   demand   and   consamption   of  the   market.     Suppose 

there  is  a  tree,    when  the  time  for  its   dissolution  arrives,    the  sevei*al 

constituents,  solid,  liquid   and  gaseous,   which  wont  to  form  the  Upadhi 

we  call  a  tree,   are  restored   to  the  elements  or  the   Panchmahdbhutas 

^which  had  given  them  to  that  tree  as   a  sort  of  a   temporary  loan  from 

oat  of  their  inexhaustible   treasure.     It  is  rendering  nnto  Ceesar  the 

things  that  are  GsBsar's — *'  when  a  man's  body  dies,  by  desertion  of  the 

higher  principles  which  have  rendered  it  a  living  reality,  the  Jiva  or 

Prana,  no  longer  a   unity  itselfi  is   nevertheless  inherent  still  in   the 

particles  of  the  body  as  this  decomposes,    attaching   itself  to  other 

organisms   to  which   that  very   process  of  decomposition   gives   rise. 

Bring  the  body  into   the  earth   and  its   Jiva  will  attach  itself    to  the 

vegetation  which  springs  above,  or  the  lower  animal  forms  which  evolve 

from  its  substance.     Burn   the  body  and   the  indestructible  Jiva  flies 

back  none  the  less  instantaneously  to  the  body  of  the  planet  itself  from 

ivhich  it  was  originally  borrowed,  entering  into  some  new  combination 

as  its  affinities  may  determine.'' 

Turn  your  eyes  wherever  you  like,  Nature  as  a  whole,  as  she  mani* 
fests  herself  to  as,  is  a  synthesis  of  form  and  life.  Form  plus  life  is 
equivalent  to  birth  and  growth  ;  form  minus  life  means  death  and  dis- 
solution. It  roust  not  be  forgotten  that  form  without  life  is  as  much 
an  impossibility  as  life  without  form.  You  may  as  well  think  of  fire 
without  heat,  ais  heat  without  fire :  both  form  and  life  are  essential  to 
the  being  of  each  other,  but  it  must  be  primarily  understood  that  life 
without  form  is  coeval  with  Paternity,  without  the  possibility  of  evolution, 
but  form  without  life  is  positive  collapse,  stagnation  and  decay.  Thus 
in  the  grand  museum  of  Nature  we  have  one  unending  interplay  oi^ 
forms  and  life ;  matter  in  myriad  shapes  with  the  certain  substratum  of 
spirit.     It  was  of  this  Kternal  Life  that  Emerson  said  :  — 

*'  The  heart  in  thee  is  the  heart  of  a^l ;  not  a  valve,  not  a  wall,  not 
an  intersection  is  there  in  Nature,  but  one  blood  rolls  uninteiTuptedly 
in  endless  circulation  through  all  men,  fis  the  water  of  the  globe  is  one 
sea,  and  truly  seen  its  tide  is  one.'* 

Had  the  One  Life  chosen  to  remain  intact  without  alliance  with 
form,  there  could  have  been  no  nature,  and  no  manifestation.  Then, 
all  progress  in  the  sense  in  which  we  are  taught  to  understand  it,  would 
have  been  out  of  the  question.  We  all  know  that  each  one  of  us  has 
come  to  his  present  "human  form  divine  "  after  milleniums  of  slow  ad« 
vance.  Within  the  solid  roeks  of  this  earth  have  we  pulsated  our  latent 
incipient  life,  we  have  flourished  for  countless  ages  in  tiny  cresses  and 
in  luxuriant  foliages  of  the  oak  and  the  cedar ;  we  then  swept  onward, 
our  life  thrilling  iu  the  microscopic  bacillus  and  the  huge  mammoth  ;  uiid 
then,  to  cap  all,  with  our  irrepressible  ardour  for  advauueuient  we  have 
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bloomed  forth  in  our  present  noble  and  upright  form.  Pcom  what 
deepest  depths  of  evolation  have  we  come  to  this  stage.  And  we  have 
not  reached  the  goal :  there  are  before  ns  still  grander  and  statelier 
heights  to  ascend  :  we  have  not  yet  east  our  gaze  towards  them  :  our 
weak  eyesight  is  unable  to  bear  their  spiendoar,  bat  the j  do  exiitt  ail 
the  same.  Well  then,  what  are  we  to  gather  from  oar  present  position  ? 
In  our  arduous  pilgrimage  we  have  waded  through  miJlione  of  forme; 
we  assamed  a  certain  form  at  a  certain  stage,  and  when  we  foaad  it 
not  suited  to  our  prog^reas ;  oar  inmost  life  discarded  it  and  wore  another 
conducive  to  its  further  development.  When,  a  oertain  form  is  dis* 
carded,  the  inferecioe  is  that  the  inner  life  haci  foaod  it  inadequate  for 
its  nse^  and  a  demand  for  one  more  suitable  for  its  inereaaiug 
capacities  is  made.  With  oar  limited  knowledge  aaMi  ia  the  absence  of 
a  just  appreeiation  of  truth,  when  life  throws  away  a  form  we  oomasit 
the  error  of  saying  that  the  life  is  dead  inatead  of  saying  that  the  form 
is  DO  longer  required :  that  it  has  grown  useless  for  its  higher  f  noetioiie. 
Thisy  in  co<nnon  parlaooe^  is  death.  To  the  eccaltist,  death  briugs  bo 
feari  for  he  knows  that  with  death  oomes  forth  a  new  life  into  eaiatence, 
and  through  the  portals  of  death  march  ever  onward  and^nwavd  the  vaat 
army  of  nature's  progress.  In  the  cosmos,  there  ia  nothing  like  death* 
What  appears  to  die,  simply  takes  itself  from  the  physical  activities  prior 
to  re*entrance  in  a  new  garb.  Toothing  dies  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word, 
but  simply  changes  for  a  fresh  start  in  the  slow  pilgrimage  of  life.  If 
there  were  no  death,  and  no  cbangei  everything  would  have  been  at  a 
standstill:  the  mineral  would  not  have  become  the  vegetable;  the 
vegetable,  the  animal ;  the  animal,  the  man;  the  man,  the  angel ;  and 
the  angel,  God.  It  has  been  said  that  Mah&deva  always  dwells  in  the 
cremation  graund ;  and  his  chief  delight  consists  in  breaking  forms.  He 
always  revels  in  destruction.  But  notwithstanding  the  gi'im  duty  that 
devolves  upon  him  he  is  called  Shankara,  the  giver  of  bliss  and  eternal 
happiness.  If  Shankara  did  not  destroy  forms  or  upadhia,  how  would 
the  true  life  or  A'tma  evolve  in  cosmos  P  If  he  did  not  give  us  good  iu 
the  seeming  evil,  how  would  we  advance  P  The  duty  which  Shankara 
perCorme,  if  rightly  estimated,  is  more  valuable  thaa  thatef  the  other 
personages  of  the  Trinity  who  do  the  work  of  creation  and  preservation. 
But  Brahma  and  Vishnu  do  not  impart  that  bliss  which  Shaukara 
does,  because  when  ho  destroys  a  form  he  raises  up  the  divine  life,  tm» 
pregnatiug  it  to  a  loftier  height.  Thus  Shankara  is  the  real  Bliss- 
giver,  inasmuch  as  through  him  we  hasten  on  our  march  and  see  tlie 
goal  of  life  looming  in  front  of  us.  In  Shankara  we  find  the  Truth,  in 
Shankara  is  our  safety,  and  in  Shankara  is  our  salvation. 

JeHANiliU   SOBABJL 

(To  be  concluded.) 
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THE  BOOTH'MAHOMET  HEA  VEN. 

ON  hiB  way  liome  from  Australia,  General  Booth  was  given  by  his 
Salvationists  an  enthasiantic  reception  at  Coloml>o,  and  made  vari- 
ofi8  addresses,  pnl)!!!)  and  private,  which  were  daly  reported  in  the  papers. 
From  the  Ceylmi  Standard  of  May  25th,  we  take  that  portion  of  his 
public  address  on  the  24th,  which  relates  to  the  heaven  which  he  has 
depicted  to  himself  and  the  delights  that  are  in  store  for  good  Salvation* 
ists  after  they  have  shonted  their  last  "  War-cry"  and  waved  their  la»t 
•*  Blood-and-Fire  "  Banner.  General  Booth  is  a  great  philanthropist  and 
g-ood  man,  as  nobody  can  deny,  hut  his  conceptions  of  the  future  life 
seem  to  be  as  childishly  materialistic  and  sensuous  as  anything  which 
has  come  to  ns  through  the  emotional  spirit-medium  when  descanting 
upon  his  "  Snmraerland."  One  is  at  once  struck  with  the  close  resem* 
blance  between  his  picture  of  sensuons  delights  in  heaven  and  those 
which  have  captivated  the  minds  of  so  many  millions  of  Maslims  and 
made  them  rash  exaltingly  to  certain  death  and  welcome  the  clashing 
Bword-blades  as  the  shining  bridge  which  leads  to  Paradise.  If  we  place 
extracts  from  General  Booth's  speech  and  from  the  Koran  side  by  side  in 
parallel  columns  the  remarkable  similarity  will  become  apparent ;  thus': 


Extracts  tkom  General  Booth's 

Speech. 

Delivered  at  CoUmibQ,  May  24ih,  1899, 

"My  friends,  1  believe  in  a  heaven 
beyond  the  sky.  I  don't  know  where 
it  w.  It  is  a  good  place.  They  love 
one  another  up  there.  Everybody 
getis  plenty  to  eat  and  drink. 

"  I  am  a  teetotaler  down  here.  But 
I  think  I  shall  have  some  splendid 
champagne  and  wine,  whatever  they 
eall  it,  lip  there.  There  will  be  rivers 
of  it.... 


'*  Nobody  goes  to  bed  hungry,  all 
the  children  will  get  us  much  as  they 
can  cram  into  them. 


Quotations  prom  the  Koran. 


"  Bat  the  godfearing  shall  be  placed 
amidshade.s  and  fountains,  and  fniite 
whatsoever  they  shall  desire.  "  Eat 
and  drink,  with  health,  as  the  meed 
of  your  toils.  **  Thus  recompense  wc 
the  ^ood.     (Sura  77,  v.  40). 

"  Therein  shall  lie  a  gushing  foun- 
tain. Therein  shall  be  raised  couches 
And  g;oblets  ready  placed.  (Sura  bS, 
V.  12). 

"Choice  sealed  wine  shall  he  given 
them  to  quafip.     (Sura  83,  v.  2i)). 

**  Bat  a  wine*cnp  tempered  at  the 
camphor  fountain  the  just  ahall  quaff. 
(Sura  76,  v.  25). 

**  These  are  they  who  shall  be 
brought  nigh  to  God.  Id  gardens  of 
delight, on  inwrought  couches  re- 
clining on  them  face  to  face,  ever- 
blooming  youths  go  round  about  to 
them  with  goblets  and  ewers  and  a 

cup  of  flowing  wine and  with  such 

fruits  as  shall  please  them  best,  and 
with  fiesh  of  such  birds,  as  th«y  shall 
long  for :    (Sura  ^Sy  v.  1?  to  20), 
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"  They  don't  care  what  clothes  you 
wear  here  or  whether  you  wear  none 
at  all...  Tlipy  have  the  richest  robes 
up  yonder.  They  will  have  some  of 
the  loveliest  fashions.  They  say  yon 
know  that  the  Britishers  got  all  their 
fashions  from  Paris  and  that  the 
Frenchmen  get  theirs  from  the  devil. 
If  that  is  so,  it  accounts  for  their 
ugliness.  In  the  heavenly  city,  over- 
hodj  will  bo  dressed  beautifully. 


"  God hath  rewarded  their  con- 
stancy with  Paradise  and  nilken 
robes... and  vessels  of  silver  and  gold 
shall  be  borne  round  among  them, 
flagons  whose  measure  themselves 
shall  mete....  Their  clothing,  green 
silk  robes  and  rich  brocade;  with 
silver  bracelets  shall  they  be  adorned  - 

This  shall  bo  your  reompenao. 

(Sura  76). 

^^  But  the  pious  shall  be  in  a  secnro 
place  amid    gardens  and    fountains 

clothed    in   silk    and    richest  rol>es. 
(Sura  44). 

If  this  is  the  best  that  the  General  can  oifer  to  thoughtful  Bud- 
dhists in  exchange  for  the  moral  stimulus  and  ennobling  concept  of 
human  evolution  under  the  guidance  of  karma  leading  to  the  sublime 
ideal  of  Xirvana,  the  follower  of  the  Buddha  who  should  exchange  his 
religion  for  that  of  the  Salvation  Army  would  be  guilty  of  supreme 
folly.  Truly  the  emotionalism  of  the  Array's  propaganda  appeals  only 
to  the  most  ignorant  and  least  thoughtful  among  the  followers  of  the 
ancient  Oriental  faiths. 


WHAT  CAN  I  DO  FOR  THE  TS.? 

THIS  first  pre-snpposes  that  there  is  a  willing  heart  asking  the 
question  "  What  can  I  do  for  the  T.  S.  ?"  and  the  answer  comes, — 
"  As  one  prepares  himself  for  service  so  will  he  be  used."  This  answer 
is  to  each  individual,  it  is  not  limited  by  poverty  or  riches,  any  one  who 
is  willing  can  enter  the  service  and  according  to  the  pi*eparation  so  will 
be  the  measure  of  usefulness  :  if  only  a  little  is  made  only  a  little  can 
be  used.  That  stands  to  reason  and  common  sense,  therefore  use  all 
means  of  obtaining  knowledge,  that  you  may  be  the  better  able  to  feed 
the  hungry,  for  there  are  many  who  are  empty  and  void,  conscious  of 
something  lacking,  they  know  not  what,  till  Theosophy  comes  along, 
and  then  they  recognize  that  this  supplies  their  needs.  Knowledge 
is  given  to  yon  not  for  the  self  alone,  but  that  you  may  pass  it  on  to 
such  as  are  needing  it.  We  should  aspire  to  become  learned  that  we 
may  have  the  more  to  pass  on,  and  the  more  perfect  we  become  in  that 
knowledge  the  more  we  shall  be  able  to  utilize  it. 

Then  the  question  is  sometimes  asked,  "  How  am  I  to  prepare  my- 
self P  '*  First  of  all  by  gaining  a  rough  outline  of  the  subject,  as  com- 
prehensive as  you  can  make  it.  Secondjy,  by  studying  it  according  to  the 
special  quality  or  trend  of  your  own  nature,  i.e.,  you  naturally  take 
more  readily  to  certain  aspects  of  the  system— it  may  be  ethical,  scienti- 
fic or  philosophical — from  that  special  aspect  in  which  you  delight  you 
can  learn  a  great  deal  more  and  talk  about  it  with  greater  freedom. 
Working  by  analogy  along  your  own  lines  you  are  enabled  to  gather  in 
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a  great  deal  which  at  first  sight  appeared  outside  of  them.  All  conver- 
gent  lines  tend  to  a  given  centre :  they  may  appear  very  different  at  their 
starting  points  but  they  all  tend  to  the  One  Divine  Wisdom.  Ont  of 
the  abundance  of  the  heart  the  month  speaketh  ;  wise  or  foolish,  the 
man  seeks  to  pass  it  on.  It  must  have  been  an  occultist  of  the  olden 
time  that  first  gave  utterance  to  this  saying.  It  is  not  intel- 
lectnality,  mere  brain  knowledge,  that  causes  the  mouth  to  speak ; 
the  heart  is  usually  moved  by  love,  therefore  it  gives  freely  ;  the 
head  wants  to  know  how  much  it  is  to  be  paid — for  its  reasons — and 
keepfl  silence  till  the  price  is  settled,  whatever  it  maybe,  not  necessarily 
current  coin  of  the  realm.  Therefore  when  one  has  prepared  himself 
for  service,  out  of  the  abundance  of  his  he^t  he  speaketh,  for  some  one 
has  come  along  who  has  need  of  that  which  he  has  to  give.  Who  has 
brought  these  two  together?  Chance  did  you  say?  Yes,  that  same 
chance  that  brings  a  universe  into  being*  Yes,  the  same  chance  that 
hringfs  forth  every  manifestation  of  life  and  leads  on  to  the  unfoldment 
of  every  latent  power  contained  therein.  In  the  domain  of  law  there  is 
no  snch  thing  as  chance  or  blind  force  or  the  meeting  of  fortuitous  atoms, 
but  everything  takes  place  under  the  guidance  of  mighty  intelligences,  ■ 
architects  and  builders  visible  and  invisible.  The  visible  are  mankind.  > 
Man  has  done  much  by  cultivation  and  selection  to  improve  and  develop 
the  beauty  of  flower.^  and  the  size  and  qualities  of  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles and  he  has  also  done  good  work  in  the  animal  kingdom  in  improv* 
ing  the  domestic  animals.  So  that  when  the  roan  begins  to  prepare 
himself  for  service  he  is  seen  and  the  watcher  brings  some  one  along 
who  is  in  need.  What  happens?  The  one  who  is  preparing  himself 
finds  that  he  has  not  half  euongh  ready  for  the  other  hungry  soul  and 
he  sets  to  work  to  learn  and  understand  more,  that  he  may  have  more 
food  to  supply  him  with,  the  next  time  he  comes  along. 

What  is  the  result  to  the  giver  P  He  gave  all  that  he  had  ;  he  opened 
his  mouth  and  it  was  filled,  for  he  gathered  in  niach  more  than  he  had 
before.  In  the  very  act  of  giving  he  increased  his  store.  Speaking 
from  the  heart,  unknowingly,  he  opened  up  communication  with  the  uni- 
versal consciousness,  and  his  eyes  were  opened. 

Thei«  is  another  method  by  which  you  can  help  the  T.  S.  Bny 
books  and  lend  them  ;  try  and  find  the  trend  of  thought  of  the  one  you 
wish  to  help,  so  that  you  may  arouse  his  interest.  It  is  not  wise  to 
lend  books  indiscriminately,  for  some  books  will  not  supply  his  need  ; 
in  that  case  you  may  actually  repel  instead  of  helping  on.  You  may 
reach  some  through  their  cariosity — others  through  the  poetical  side  of 
their  nature ;  some  others  may  be  reached  through  scientific  ideas  and 
aspects  ;  any  way  try  and  do  your  best  to  interest  them.  It  means 
Kome  considerable  trouble  you  may  say.  Of  course  it  does.  If  a  thing 
i^i  worth  doing  it  is  worth  doing  well,  and  if  you  want  a  thing  done 
well  do  it  vourf^elf,  and  when  the  book  is  returned  try  and  ascertain  how 
the  reader  has  liked  it ;  get  him  to  state  the  di£Biculties  as  to  the  ques- 
tions discussed,  and  try  to  explain  them  according  to  jjrour  light,  ai^d  if 
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yoa  are  not  oeriain,  you  can  say,  yoa  think  so  and  80«     II  yon  are  at  all 
anxious  to  be  a   light-bearer  the  light  will   flow  throagb  yon.     Some 
people  say,  '^  Lend  books !  Oh   dear,  no  ;   they  cost  too  mnch  money.  I 
take  care  of  mine.     Yon   won't  find  me  lending  them."  There  ia  no 
compulsion,  my  friend,  bnt  I  can  tell  yon  yon  are  robbing  yonrself  of  a 
great  satisfaction — the  satisfaction   of   knowing  that  the   loan  of  that 
book  brought  this   and  that  one  into  the  T.  S.     They  forget  that  it  is 
Avritten,  **  Freely  give  for  freely  ye  have  received  ;'*  and  again,  •*  Naked 
you  came  into  the  world  and  naked  yon  go  out  for  yoa  can  take  nothing 
with  yon."     It  is  by  the  lending  of  books  that  the  greatest  impetns  to 
the  work  has  been  given.     Most  of   my    co-workers   were  aroased  first 
of  all  by  books,  lent  long  before  any  branch  of  the  T.  S.   was  formed  in 
the   district.     Another  thing  bo.'>k  lending  has  done,  it  has   led  to  the 
arousing  of   public  opinion.     Some   "  Theosopbical    Sif tings"  were  lent 
tiO  a  good  young  man.  He  took  them  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  for  their  opinion, 
and  then  we  found  out  we  had  woke  up  the   opposition,   for  here  waa  a 
good  old  missionary  who  had   spent  many  years   trying  to  eonvert  the 
Buddhists,  and  instantly  we  were  denounced  as  devil  dancers  and  other 
sweet  things  of  like  nature,  and  what  was  the  result  ?    Our  fighting 
natnre  was  aroused  and   we   overhauled  our   armoury,  discovered  our 
weak  points  and  learnt  that  there  was  such  a  thing  as  Theosophy,  and 
it  became  a  real  living  power,  and  that  which  sought  to  crush  ua  became 
our  foundation. 

Another  thing  is,  the  power  of  silent  thonght.  Follow  up  yonr 
outward  and  visible  work  with  silent  thought.  Yoa  have  sowed  the 
seed,  water  it  with  blessed  thoughts. 

There  is^ purity  of  thought  which    leads  to   purity  of    word  and  on 
ix)  purity  of  action.     Oor  thonghts  are   wonderful  factors  in  aiding  or 
hindering  evolution  and  we    as  Tbeosophists   cannot  be  too  careful  of 
their  purity,  foi*  our  thonghts  ought  to  be   mnch  more  powerful   than 
thonghts  of  the  majority  of  those  around  us.     Now  I  don't  wish  you  to 
suppose  there  is  any  Egoism  in  this  assertion  ;  it  is  simply  an   outcome 
of  law.     Knowledge    is  power  and  the   knowledge  of  nature  and  of 
natnre*s  laws  that  lies  within  the  roach  of  most  nieml>erft  of  the  T.  S., 
if  they  will  bat  apply  it,  will  tend  to  make  their  thoughts  very  powei- 
ful  for  good  or  tor  evil.     This  is  why  purity  of  Hff  ia  made  such  a  «a« 
qua  non  for  all  of  those  who  are  at  all   desirous  of   treading  the  path. 
Such  should  be  free  from  evil  and   guile  of  all   kind,   for  withoot  this 
purity  one  cannot  make  mnch  progress  ;  its  absence    becomes  a  barrier 
to  the  good   of  the-  individual.     Cast   out   and  repudiate  all    impure 
thoughts  and  send  forth  good  thoughts  to   take  their  place  whenever 
they  slip  in  or  on  the  field  of  consciousness.     Watch    and  guard  very 
carefully  every  avenue  whereby   they    can   enter  and   soil   the  soul. 
Purity  of  soul  is  one  of  the  best  defences  any  one  can  possibly    posseAS. 
It  acts  continually   as   a  check  to   all   astral   glamour  and  deception. 
Do  not  attempt  to  fight  a  rogne  with  his  own  tools.     Keep  to  yonr  own 
purity ;  yoa  will  need  no  other  defence  ;  he  knows   nothing  about  tba^ 
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and  it  foils  hitn.  The  same  tbio^  r.pplies  to  other  planes  of  being  beyond 
the  phj'sioal  wbeie  the  temptations  ai*e  finer,  i¥hei*e  things  having 
the  appearance  of  good  contain  the  germs  of  evil.  So,  whatever  yoa 
do,  seek  to  purify  year  thoughts,  for  you  are  at  present  not  beyond 
the  reach  of  imparities  which  continually  tend  to  mar  the  soars  lustre 
and  cause  distortion  in  all  its  reflections.  It  is  a  miiror  that  needs  to 
be  kept  continually  polished  so  that  no  impurity  may  be  allowed  to 
settle  thereon  and  mar  its  usefulness. 

C.  W.  Sandeks. 


ASOKA'SANDRACOTTUS. 

Introduction. 

SOUE  Orieutab'sts,  from  Sir  William  Jones  in  the  last  century  to 
Professor  Max  .Muller  at  the  present  time,  have  assumed  that  the 
SaDdracottus  who  defeated  Seleuccus  Nicator  in  about  310  B.C.,  was  the 
same  Chandragiapta  who,  according  to  the  Buddhistic  and  Jainaohron- 
cles,  foaoded  the  Maarya  dynasty  in  163  A.B.  and  155  A.Y.  (380  and 
372  B.C.).  But  since  this  assaraption  involves  a  difficulty  of  about  66 
years,  they  have — I  should  say  rather  arbitrarily — reduced  the  date  cf 
the  Bnddha's  Partnirvdna  (death)  from  543  to  477  B.C.  But  other 
Orientalists  do  not  agree  with  them  ; — each  arriving  at  results,  vailing 
with  all  •others.  Thns  Professor  Westergaard  says  368 ;  Professor  Kern 
3S0  ;  Hhys  Davids,  412 ;  A.  F.  Carter  483,  B.C.  See  Tabular  Statement 
given  below  : — 


Krcuis. 


Trfiditional 
dat438,       B.C. 


Buddhis- 
tic. 


Jaiua. 


Dates  according  to 


Max 
MUlIer. 


Wester- 
gaard. 


Kern. 


Senart. 


B.Davida 


Buddha's  death  ... 


Mahavira 

Nanda 

KalaKoka 


I 


Yaisali  Council  .. 
Chandragapt-a 
i^soka 
Saniprati 


543 


—  463 

—  443 

—  380 

—  325 

288  or  202 


527 
467 

>i 
373 

)» 
292 


477 


-377 

-  315 

-  259 


370 


370  or  380 


-320 
-268 


322 


325 


412 


-  270     —  273 


And  so  a  sea  of  cpnfn^ion  has  been  created   after  rejecting  the  simple 
and  traditional  era  of  Sakyu  Singha.     1  was    therefore   bewildered  aud 
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met  with  a  f^reskt  deal  of  difficulty  in  arranging  and  reconciling  the  Iiis- 
torical  facts  that  I  gathered  while  writing  my  iiual  report  on  the  ]ate 
excavations  on  the  sites  of  the  Ancient  P&taliputra. 

This  difficulty  induced  me  to  study  on  my  own  lines  and  to  find  oat 
who  was  really  the  Sandracottns  of  the  Greeks.  First  I  checked  the 
Buddhistic  chronology  of  Burmah  with  that  of  Ceylon,  and  the  dynastic 
with  that  of  the  patriarchs ;  and  then  again  I  compared  these  with  the 
Jaina  dates  of  the  three  kings,  Nanda,  Chandragupta,  and  Satnprati, 
and  the  Jaina  patriarchs.  In  this  way  I  found  a  remarkable  agreement 
between  all  of  them«  Taking  for  gi*anted  the  year  543  B.C.  as  the 
starting  date  of  the  Parinirvihiay  I  noted  214  A.B.  (Anno  Buddhas) 
from  the  Southern  (Ceylonese),  and  234  from  the  Northern  (Tibetan) 
source  (Etockhill's  "Life  of  Buddha,"  p.  133),  as  the  year  when 
Bindusar  died  and  Asoka  usurped  tbe  throne  of  P^talipntra.  Since 
the  difference  of  20  years  is  explained  away  by  noting  the  fact 
that  the  Northern  Buddhists  calculate  from  Buddha's  Nirvana  and 
not  Parinirvdna^  which  occurred  20  or  rather  21  years  afterwards,  I 
came  to  know  that  there  is  no  actual  difference  between  the  Northern 
and  the  Southern  dates  as  regards  the  death  of  the  Buddha. 

The  Date  of  thr  Buddua. 

But  before  I  discuss  in  detail  the  period  of  Asoka  the  Great, 
the  date  of  Grautama  Buddha  himself  needs  to  be  looked  to  afresh. 
Bishop  Bigandet,  in  his  Life  of  the  saint,  from  the  Burmese  source 
("  Legend  of  Gaudama,"  Vol.  II.,  pp.  71 — 73),  records  the  following  dates 
*of  Sakya  Singha,  in  an  ei-a, — which  was  commenced  by  Anjana, 
king  of  Dewaha,  on  Sunday,  New  Moon,  in  the  month  of  Tabaong 
(March),  when  8,640  years,  known  as  Kaudza  (Vol.  I.,  p.  13,  Vol.  L,  p.  13), 
expired  : — 

(I)  Conception  on  the  full  moou  of  July — August, — Uttarathon 
in  67,  Aojana  Era.  (Month  Aisala^Ashara.  Uttarathom, —  S.Hardy). 
— (I5th  Sukla  Paksha,  Pushya  constellation;  "  Lalita  Vistara)."  =  30th 
night  of  the  mopth  of  Uttarashara,  which  is  the  15th  day  of  the  5th 
Chinese  month,  according  to  the  Mahasthavira  school.  The  other 
schools  fix  it  on  23rd  day  of  the  mouth,  Avhich  is  the  8th  of  the  5th 
Chinese  mouth.  (BeaUs  "Western  World,"  Vol.  I L,  p.  15,  and  Life, 
p.  95.) 

(2)  Birth, — in  68  (48 — Tibetan).  Friday,  Withaka,  waxing  moon 
of  May  (Tuesday,  full  moon,  Wesak,  Nakat  Wisa.  S.  Hardy)  8tli  day 
of  the  2nd  half  of  Vaisakha,  which  corresponds  with  the  8th  day  of  the 
3rd  month  (Chinese).  The  Sthaviras  say  15th  of  the  2nd  half  of  the 
same  month,  corresponding  with  the  15th  of  the  3rd  month  with  the 
Chinese.     (Beal's  **  Recoi-ds  of  the  Western  World,*^  Vol.  IL,  p.  24.) 

(3)  Great  Renunciation,  in  97  A.E.,  Monday,  full  moon  of  July, 
Uttarathon : — (full  moon,  Aisala,  Uttarasala.  S.  Hardy.  Pnsbyu 
constellation  ;  *'  Lalita  VistSra)." 
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(4)  Attainment  of  BuddLahood,  103  A.E.,  Wednesday,  full  moon 
of  Kataou  (Withaka). 

(5)  Nirvana— (127    A.E.=  563  B.C.,  ''  Five  Yetirs  of  Theosopliy)." 

(6)  Parinirvana  (death),  148  A.E.,  Tnesda^^  full  moon  of  Katson 
5=  Parinirvana  accoi-dinj?  to  general  tradition  occurred  on  15th  of  the 
2nd  half  of  Yai8akha=15th  of  3rd  month  viih  us.  But  the  Sarvastava- 
dins  say,  the  8th  of  the  2nd  half  of  Kartika=8th  of  the  9th  month 
with  as.  Different  schools  calculate  variously  from  the  date  of  Buddha; 
some  say  1,200  years  and  more  ;  others  1,300  and  more  ;  others,  1,600  and 
more  ;  others  more  than  900  hut  less  than  1,000  years  have  passed. 
(Deal's  *'  Western  World,"  Vol.  11.  p.  33.) 

The  Sinhalese  chronicles  add,  that  the  Buddha  died  in  the  year 
and  day  when  Yijaya,  exiled  hy  his  father,  Raja  Singhavaha  (who  was 
mira-culousiy  connected  with  the  Kings  of  Banga  and  Ralinga),  from 
Lala,  a  small  kingdom  on  the  Gandaki  river,  landed  in  Ceylon.  (Max 
Miiller  **  Sanski'it  Literature,"  p.  268.)  Calculating  from  the  reigns  of 
his  successors,  we  find,  that  the  landing  took  place,  382  years  befoi*e 
Dashtagamini,  who  began  to  reign  in  161  B.C.,  that  is,  in  543  A.B. 

From  the  Tibetan  source,  Ksoma  Korosi  compiled  in  his  Chronological 
Tables,  fourteen  dates  from  2422  to  546  or  544  B.C.,  "  Tibetan  Gram- 
mar," pp.  199 — 201,  of  which  the  anterior  dates  eivdently  refer  to  the 
past  Baddhas,  according  to  the  yiew  of  Professor  Duucker,  the 
author  of  the  '*  History  of  Antiquity,"  Of  these  dates,  two,  namely, 
576  and  546  B.C.,  which  should  be  corrected  to  564  and  543,  appear 
to  belong  to  Gautama's  Nirvana  and  Parinirvana. 

The  Tibetans  say  that  Tathagata  attained  Parinirvana,  that  is  to 
say,  absolute  Nirvana,  or  physically  died,  in  2565  of  the  Kaliyuga,  ac- 
cording to  Souramana*  The  Lamas  also  record  a  prophecy  by  Buddha, 
that  1000  years  after  his  Nirvana  (not  death,)  his  religion  would  reach 
the  north,  ^*  A  thousand  years  after  his  death,  (Nirvana  ?)  his  doctrines 
would  reach  the  northern  countrioa."  Lassen  "  Indian  Antiquities,"  ii., 
p.  58,  Max  Milller's  *'  Sanskrit  Literature,"  p.  264,  which  the  Chinese 
evidently  misread  and  misapplied  to  their  own  country.  Since  Bud- 
dbistn  lirst  appeared  in  China  in  62  A.D.,  thdy  at  once  concluded  that 
their  Fo  (Buddha)  must  have  died  in  the  ninth  or  tenth  century  before, 
which  is  quite  wrong.  Fa  Hian,  while  in  Ceylon,  heai'd  that  the  Bud- 
dha died  1497  years  before,  which  is  not  correct.  The  Chinese  copyist 
must  have  made  a  gross  mistake  by  substituting  what  he  heard  in  China 
itself.  (Legge's  **  Fa  Hian,"  p.  105.)  Though  this  great  error  was  sub- 
sequently corrected  in  some  of  the  temple  records,  it  was  perpetuated 
by  a  great  many  others,  especially  in  those  books  accessible  to  the 
public.  For  the  North  should  be  understood  to  mean  Tibet  only,  (and 
not  China), — where  Arhat  Kasyapaof  the  Maurya  family,  leaving  Pan- 
cha — Kukkutarama,  near  Pataliputra"  in  683  of  the  Chinese  (Tsina) 
tra  (439  A.D.)  which  is  said  to  have  commenced  in  296  A.B.,  reached 
Oiud  built  the  iirst  Buddhistic  monastery  ou   the  great  lake  of  Bod-yul 
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seven  years  after.  ("Five  Years  of  Tfaeosophy.'O  Hockbill  in  his  "  Life 
of  the  Buddha/*  records  that  about  that  time,  five  monkfi:,  most  prolablj 
of  Kasyapa's  party  from  Magadha,  presented  and  explained  some  relics 
to  King  Lhathorhori  at  Ambu.  Now  1000  years  before  436  A.D., 
wht^n  the  prophecy  was  presumably  recorded  from  the  memory  of  the 
actual  numbers  of  years  elapsed,  is  561  B.C.,  which  is  the  exact  year 
when  Sakya  Singh  a  attained  Nirvana,  not  Parinirvana  (death),  which 
latter  event  happened  21  years  after,  that  is,  543  B.C. 

In  compiling  a  catalogue  of   Buddhistic  scriptnies  in  664i  A.D.,  a 
contemporary  of   Hiouen  Tsiang,   whose  name  is  not  given,  recorded  a 
tradition,  handed  down  from  teacher  to  pnpili  that  Upali   worshipped 
the  manuscripts  of  the  Vinaya  and  added  a  dot  every  year.     This  prac- 
tice was  continued  by  his  successors,  till  it  was  brought  to  and  translated 
in  Canton  by  Sangha-bhadra  in  the  year  ^«»-tn.m  period,  the  cycle  Kogo, 
that  is,  490  A. D.,  when  the  dots  numbered  975.     Calculating  the  old 
dois  in  543  A.D.,  the  expired  years  were  found  to  be   1028  ;  and  in  597, 
the  nnm4>er  of  years  expired  since  the  Nirvana  was  1082.     On  this*    the 
Chinese  writer  expresses  surprise  that  he   is  so   near  Buddha's   death, 
which  the  Chinese  authors  geperally    hold  as  occutriug  in    about  lOGO 
B.C.    Relying  on  these  dots,  Professor  Max  Miiller,  in  Indian  Antiquary 
for  May  1884,  tries  to   strengthen  his   theory  of   477    B.C.,   though  the 
total  number  takes  us  up   to  485  B.C.     But  these  dots   rather  confirm 
my  point  of  543  B.C.  as    the  true  date ;  for  some  years  must  have 
expired  without  the  annual  worship  and  the  addition  of  the  dots.     The 
probability  is  more  on   the  side  of  omission  and   not  extra   addition  of 
dots,  when  we  take  into  consideration  accidents  and  chances  of  forget- 
fnlness,  that  modify   all  human   actions*     This  shows  on   what  a  weak 
stick  the  Professor  leans  for   support. 

The  chronicles,  preserved  in  Siam,  where  Buddhism  was  introduced 
in  529  B.C.,  accordinsr  to  Finlayson,  Oriental  Magazine  fur  1825,  give 
the  commencement  of  the  Nirvana  era  in  544  ti.C.^  just  as  is  affirmed 
by  the  Burmese,  and  the  Rajguru  of  Assam,  who  adds  that  the 
Buddha  died  in  the  18th  (?  8th)  year  of  Ajatasatru*s  reiga  and  196 
(f  162;  years  before  Chandragupta.  .  The  Peguan  and  the  .Chinese  also 
give  a  date  638  B.C.  quoted  by  Klaproth,  which  is  wrong  by  about  15 
years,  as  tbe  year  of  the  birth  of  the  Buddha.  See  "  Prinsep'a  Anti< 
quities,"  Vol  II..  p.  165. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  Mahavira,  the  24th  Tirthankara  of  the 
Jainas,  was  a  contemporary  of  the  Buddha.  The  date  of  Mahavira's 
death  is  proved  to  be  527  B.C.,  by  the  independent  records  of  the 
Svetamvaras  and  the  Digamvaras,  by  the  list  and  dates  of  the  Sthaviras 
and  the  five  historical  dates  of  Nanda,  Chandragupta,  Samprati, 
Vikramaditya,  and  Salivahana.  Nanda  began  to  reign  in  60  A.V. ; 
Chandragupta  in  155 ;  Samprati  in  235 ;  while  Vikramaditya,  who 
established  the  Samvat  era  in  57  B.C.,  commences  his  reign  in  470 
A.V.  Bajavali-Kathe  records  that  Salivahana  by  his  knowledge  of  astro* 
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nomy,  instituted  his  own  era  at  Ujjaini,  from  the  year  Rudirodj?aii,  in 
605  A.V.  (=-.78  A.D.),  The  date  of  Gaulama^s  attainment  of  Buddlia* 
hood  mast  therefore  be  anterior  to  the  year  527  B.C.  The  Buddha 
visited  Nalanda,  when  Niganthanatha  (Gnatipntra),  losing  his  i-ich 
disciple  Upali,  retired  to  Pa  va,  where  he  died,  S.  Hardy's  "Manual 
of  Baddhism,"  p.  266-271. 

In  Burmah  and  Ceylon,  the  Parinirvana  era  is  still  in  currency, 
especially  in  ecclesiastical  docnments.  In  623  A.B.,  that  is,  79  A.D. 
(Saka  era),  the  Piome  epoch  was  established  by  Kin^  Saraandri. 
Then  the  present  vulgar  era  used  throughont  Ava,  was  established  by 
Puppachan-ra-han  in  the  religious  year  of  1183.  Of  this  vulgar  era, 
1183  years  had  expired  when  Ava  was  rebuilt.  Bishop  Bigandet,  in  his 
"  Life  of  Gandama,*'  mentions  two  historical  eras,  in  relation  io  the  reli- 
gions one.  One  Histed  1,362  years,  of  which  the  last  year  corresponded 
with  1156  A.D.  and  the  other  was  broken  into  two  smaller  eras,  succeed- 
ing each  other,  of  which  the  latter  exists  to-day.  The  first,  which,  like 
the  S&ka  era,  began  in  79  A.D.  lasted  562  years.*  In  the  Burmese 
chronological  list,  given  in  Prinsep's  "  Useful  Tables,**  Vol.  II.,  p.  291-3, 
the  sacred  era  of  the  Buddha's  Parinirvana  is  shown  as  commencing 
from  5-13  RC,  which  date  is  sustained  by  other  calculations.  Therein 
IS  mentioned  a  son  of  Bindusara  (187  A.B.),  Twattaram,  becoming  king 
of  Prome  in  171  (?  191)  A.B.,  who  appears  to  keep  a  tiustworthy  posi- 
tion in  the  dynastic  list  of  kings,  in  relation  to  those  of  Magadha. 

From  the  Anno  Buddhre,  now  current  in  Ceylon,  Bnrmab,  and 
Siam,  we  find  that 
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1898  A.D.  corresponds  with  24 U  A.B- ;  which  shows  that  the  Bndd- 
hists  of  the  Southern  School  calculated  the  Pari  nirvana-era  from  B.C. 
543.  The  Tibetans  possess  certain  dates,  as  564  B.C.,  for  the  Nirvana, 
and  543  for  the  Parinirv&na,  whioh  were  etroneously  quoted  by  Kr^oma 
Korosi  as  576  and  546,  and  which  strengthen  the  initial  date  of  the 
sacred  era  of  the  southern  sect.  Besides,  two  dates  in  Kaliyuga,  as» 
2544  and  2565,  according  to  Souramana  (solar  calculation),  for  the  two 
events  abovementioned,  have  been  found  in  the  Tibetan  scriptures.  Now 
since  a  solar  year  (Souramana)  consists  of  365  days,  15  gha.  31  vi.  and  a 
BarhaFpatpa-'mana  (Jupiter's),  which  appears  to  have  been  current  in 
Magadha,  the  difference  of  six  years  is  easily  explained  away  by  the 
excess  of  the  solar  year  of  4  days,  4  gha.  32  vip. ;  that  is  to  say,  Bud- 
dha attained  Nirvana  in  2550,  and  Parinirvana,  in  357 1»  Barhaspatya^  or 
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ordinary  Kaliyuga,  which  two  figures,  in   the  Christian   Kra,   are  easily 
converted  to  564  and  54;^  B.C.  thus  :— 


Nirvana. 
3,102  B.  C. 
2,544 


558 
564 


Parinirvana. 
3,102  B.C. 
2,565 


6  years,  therefore 
2,544  Snura-= 
2,550     Barhas- 
patya. 


537 
543 


6  years  difference 
2,565  Solar  years = 
2,571  Barhaspatya, 


General  Cunningham  adjusted  the  Parinirvana  era  to  477  B.C., 
from  what  appears  to  be  an  erroneous  calculation  of  the  Gaya  Inscription, 
which  reords  **  Bhagavate Piirinirvritte  Samvat  1819,  (?  1813)  Kartike- 
badhi,  Budhi,"  that  is,  *'  in  the  year  1819  of  the  emancipation  of  Bhaga- 
vata,  on  Wednesday,  the  first  day  of  the  waxing  moon  of  Kartik."  Arch- 
leological  Report,  Vol.  I„  pp.  1-3. 

In  applying  tho  mean  year  as  implied  in  the  inscription,  by  which 
he  found  it  to  be  the  17th  September  1342,  he  forgot,  as  pointed 
out  by  Pundit  T.  Subba  Bao  of  Madras  in  "  Five  Years  of  Theosophy," 
that  it  was  the  Barhaapatya  inana  (Jupiter's  measure),  Svhich  was  used 
in  Magadha  by  the  Pali  writers  of  old.  There  were  throe  methods 
of  astronomical  calculations,  known  as  Souraviana,  Chandramana^  and 
Barhaspatya^mana,  literally  the  measures  or  scale  by  the  sun,  moon  and 
Jupiter  (Vrihaspati).  The  days  of  the  solar  and  Vrihaspati's  years 
are  given  above,  the  lunar  being  360  days  only. 

Now  1819  years,  according  to  the  Jupiter's  scale,  ai*e  equivalent  to 
1798  nearly,  a<ccording  to  the  Sonramann,  which  figure,  added  to  256.5, 
the  Parinirvana  date,  yield  4363  or,  more  correctly,  4362  Kaliynga, 
when  the  inscription  was  written.  Calculating,  according  to  Surya' 
siddhanfa,  a  well-known  treatise  on  Hindu  astn^nomy,  the  number  of 
days  from  the  beginning  of  Kaliyuga  to  the  midnight  on  the  15th  of 
tho  waning  moon  of  Anwina  in  that  Sonra  year,  the  total  number  of 
days  is  found  to  be  1,593,072.  Dividing  this  number  by  7,  the  number 
of  days  in  the  week,  we  get  the  remainder  as  5.  As  Kaliyuga  commen- 
ced with  Fridny,  1 8th  February,  3102  B.C.,  the  5th  day  fnim  Friday 
was  Taesday,  on  the  15th  Sukla  of  Aswina.  The  next  day  was  there- 
fore Wednesday,  that  fell  on  the  first  of  Krishnapaksha,  Badi — vulgarly, 
the  black  fortnight — when  the  month  of  Kartika  commenced.  The 
error  into  which  General  Cunningham  fell,  and  which  has  clogged  the 
Buddhistic  chronology  throughout  the  learned  world,  is  now  removed ; 
and  the  traditional  chronology  is  vindicated  by  the  two  Kaliyuga  dates 
from  the  Tibetan  source  and  by  the  Gaya  inscription,  the  Jaina  chroni- 
cles having  shown  the  wav  to  find  the  Buddha's  asre  before  527  B,C„ 
when  Mahavira  died. 
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Here  I  may  remark  that  in  the  Introduction  to  his  Corpus  Inscrip' 
tionem^  the  General  altered  the  Bgnres  of  1819  to  1813,  a  difference  of 
six  years.  Bat  still  he  did  not  check  bis  former  calculation  by  which 
he  tried  to  prove  by  the  day  of  Wednesday,  that  477  B.C.  mnst  be  the 
date  of  the  Bnddha's  death.  In  the  Indian  Antiqttary  for  December 
1881,  Pandit  Bhagwan  Lai  Indraji,  io  publishing  and  translating  the 
Gay  a  inscription  of  1P13,  Parinirvana  era,  iofers  that,  since  the  in* 
scription  was  engraved  on  sfcoue  in  1182  A.D.,  Buddha's  date  must  be 
632  B.C.,  which  nearly  confirms  the  Begnan  and  Burmese  tradition  of 
638  B.C. 

There  is  a  date  given  in  *'  Karanda-Yyuha  ^  Books  of  the  East,  Vol. 
X.,  p.  36,  footnote,  and  p,  96,  as  Buddha's  prophecy  of  some  event 
300  years  after  his  death.  The  event  being  not  known,  we  cannot 
check  it  But  the  date  of  Upagupta's  initiation  in  100  A.B.  proves 
Buddha's  Parinirv&na  to  have  occurred  in  543  B.C.  Aioha  Vadana  says 
that  Buddha  prophecied  that  **  700  years  after  my  Nirvana,  Upagupta 
Bhikshuwill  be  born,"  or  initiated.  (Mama  niroirtim  arahhya  sata- 
varseagata  upagupto  name   hhikshur  utpatsyati,') 

P.  C,  MUKHERJI. 


RECURRENCE.  • 

THERE  appears  to  be  a  law  in  nature,  the  chief  expression  of  which 
is  to  be  found  in  rhythm,  in  regularity.  On  every  hand  we  see 
and  feel  it.  There  is  a  duality  in  nature;  that  is,  not  a  duality  of  prin- 
ciple, bat  a  duality  of  expression,  a  relativity.  We  know  that  every- 
thing has  its  opposite,  that  there  must  be  balance  or  equilibrium  ;  that 
one  irj. plies  many,  that  unity  implies  diversity  ;  that  the  abstract 
implies  the  concrete ;  the  subjective,  the  objective.  We  find  pairs  of 
opposites,  here  and  there,  then  and  now,  above  and  below,  heat  and  cold, 
good  and  evil,  <fec.  ;  for  every  positive  aspect  you  have  a  negative,  being 
but  different  ways  of  looking  at  the  same  thing,  a  demonstration 
that  everything  is  relative,  a  proof  of  the  impermanence  of  the  visible 
side  of  nature. 

There  are  many  instances  in  which  we  have  this  dnality  expressing 
itself  recurrently ;  in  some  cases  the  duality  expanding  as,  in  the  case 
of  the  seasons  of  the  year,  we  have  the  recurrent  periods  of  activity 
and  repose  expanding  into  periods  of  birth,  growth,  decay  and  death, 
known  as  spring,  summer,  autumn  and  winter ;  again  in  the  case  of  the 
moon,  its  appearance  is  marked  by  four  definite  periods  or  phases,  but 
the  appearance  itself  is  followed  by  its  disappearance. 

This  regularity  in  the  movements  of  the  moon  has  its  effect  on 
our  own  lives,  in  the  recurring  weeks  and  months,  just  as  the  movement 
of  our  globe  has  its  effect  in  the  recurring  years. 

We  find  also  there  is  a  regularity  in  the  movements  of  the  planets, 

*  (Bead  before  the  Auckland  Branch  of  the  Theosophical  Society). 
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and  in  some  cases  even  of  comets.  There  is  some  analogy  between  re* 
onrrence,  as  in  these  examples,  and  in  revolntioni  the  verolVing  globes 
ooming  always  into  the  same  positions  again,  as  there  is  a  conneotion 
between  the  shape  of  the  globes  and  their  motions  in  space.  Bo  many 
things  are  circular  and  revolve  in  circles. 

Farther, — we  have  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide  as  an  example  of 
appearance  and  disappearance,  the  inspiration  and  expiration  of  the 
breath,  the  re-appearing  leaves  and  plants  in  spring— nature  is  fnll  of 
snch  examples.  The  theory  of  re-incarnation  is  based  on  this  natural 
principle  of  re-appearance,  the  rest  of  sleep  and  the  activity  of  the 
waking  hours  being  a  representation  on  a  small  scale  of  the  changes  of 
life  and  death. 

It  is  therefore  reasonable  to  expect  that  a  law  that  holds  good  on 
the  material  plane,  will  be  found  to  be  in  existence  on  other  planes,  the 
mental  plane  for  instance ;  and  that  the  thoughts  and  ideas,  the  devices 
and  inventions  of  mankind  should  have  a  tendency  to  recur  and  repeat 
themselves ;  and  the  following  examples  will  show  that  such  is  the  case, 
that  indeed  •*  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun,"  and  that  many 
of  our  modem  ideas  are   but  old  ones  re-appearing  in   accordance  with 

this  natural  law. 

Take  the  case  of  electricity  and  magnetism.  Six  centuries 
B.C.,  Thales  is  said  to  have  discovered  the  electric  properties  of 
amber,  and  it  is  from  the  Greek  name  of  amber,  elektron,  that 
our  word  electricity  is  derived.  But  it  is  supposed  that  it  is  only 
in  modern  days  that  the  upes  of  electricity  have  been  discover- 
ed—and certainly  many  wonderful  things  have  been  found  out 
with  regard  to  this  force,  though  the  nature  of  it  is  perhaps  not  yet 
understood.  For  all  that,  research  shows  that  the  properties  and  uses 
of  electricity  were  understood  long  ago  ;  in  fact,  that  they  were  known 
far  back  in  pre-historic  times,  and  that  the  knowledge  has  recurred 
fi-om  time  to  time.  They  were  known  for  instance  in  the  mysteries  * 
in  the  earliest  mysteries  recorded  in  history,  those  of  Samothrace.  We 
are  told  by  ancient  writers  that  these  mysteries  originated  centuries  and 
probably  thousands  of  years  before  the  historical  period,  so  that  the 
knowledge  and  use  of  electricity  ii)  the  present  day  is  simply  a  recur- 
rence. To  go  more  into  particulars,  it  is  said  that  at  a  period  far  ante- 
rior to  the  siege  of  Troy  t  the  learned  priests  of  the  sanctuaries  were 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  polarity  of  electricity,  that  they  used 
lightning  conductors,  that  they  could  instantly  commnnicate  from  one 
end  of  the  country  to  the  other ;  and  it  is  also  said  that  one  of  the 
Cleopatras  sent  news  by  a  wire  to  all  the  cities  from  Heliopolis  to 
Elephantine  on  the  Upper  Nile.J 

Gunpowder,  a  Enropean  invention,  is  now  known  to  have  been  in 
use  in  China  centuries  before  our  era;§  and   it  is   said   to  have  been 

*  **  Ibis  Unveiled,"  p.  234,  quoting  Ennemoser  and  Sohweigger. 

t  iSb!  i!  127,  quoting  Bandolp'fl  **  Pre-Adamito  Man,"  p.  4«. 
I  Tais,  T.,  p.  241. 
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known  to  Moses,*  who  nf>ed  it  on  several  occasions  to  coerce  the  re* 
be] lions  children  of  Israel,  notably  in  the  case  of  Korah,  Dathan  and 
Abiram,  who  were  swallowed  up  by  the  earth  opening  nnderneaih  them. 

The  art  of  printing  is  another  modern  discovery.  Yet  there  are 
Chinese  books  printed  from  movable  wooden  types  and  some  of  these  are 
known  to  be  of  the  greatest  antiquity ;  and  it  is  said  f  that  the  types 
were  perfected  and  old  ones  abandoned  contemporaneonsly  with  the 
earliest  records  of  Buddhistic  lamaism  in  Tibet.  They  must  therefore 
have  existed  in  China  before  the  Christian  era.  So  that  again  we  have 
the  recurrence  of  an  old  invention. 

Again  many  of  our  modern  discoveries  are  found  to  have  been 
known  in  Egypt.  Speaking  of  harps  found  in  a  tomb  at  Thebes,  Bruce 
remarks : 

"  They  overturn  all  accounts  hitherto  given  of  the  earliest  state  of 
music  and  musical  instraments  in  the  East,  and  are  altogether  in  their 
form,  ornaments  and  compass,  an  incontestable  proof  that  geometry, 
drawing,  mechanics  and  music  were  at  their  greatest  perfection  when 
these  were  made,  and  that  the  period  from  which  we  date  the  invention 
of  these  arts  was  only  the  beginning  of  the  era  of  their  restoration,"  X 

Thus  the  manufacture  of  all  kinds  of  glass  was  carried  on  in  Egypt,§ 
and  glass  was  also  made  in  China. ||  And  many  of  our  modern  surgical 
discoveries  are  found  to  have  been  known  in  ancient  Egypt.  The  dis* 
covery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  was  anticipated,**  as  Plato  was 
well  aware  that  '*  blood  was  a  fluid  in  constant  motion." 

Professor  Draper  says, ft  "  ^^^  convex  lens  found  at  Nimroud  shows 
that  the  anc^nts  were  not  unaoqaainted  with  magnifying  instruments," 
and  there  are  many  proofs  that  they  werei  well  acquainted  with  optics, 
and  possessed  magnifying  glasses,  microscopes,  aiid  also  telescopes. 
Pliny  says  that  Nero  had  a  ring  with  a  small  glass  in  it  through  which 
he  watched  the  performance  of  the  gladiators  at  a  distance,;^^  and  we 
also  read  that  a  great  mirror  was  placed  in  the  light*house  of  the  Alex« 
andrian  port,  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  vessels  at  a  distance  at  sea.§§ 

'*  In  the  Museum  of  Alexandria  there  was  a  machine  invented  by 
Hero,  the  mathematician,  a  little  more  than  100  B.C.  It  revolved  by 
the  agency  of  steam,  and  was  of  the  form  that  we  should  now  call  are* 
action  engine."  ||||  So  that  the  modem  discovery  is  once  more  an  example 
of  recurring  ideas. 

•  Donnelly's  '*  Atlantis." 

t  Isis,  I.,  p.  613. 

X  IsiB,  L,  p.  544. 

§  Isis,  p*  543« 

II  Isis,  p.  687. 

••  Jowett'8  '<  Bialognes  of  Plato*'  quoted  in  las,  I.,  p.  287. 

ft  *^  Conflict  between  Science  and  Religion, "  p.  14 ;  Isia  I.,  p»  240. 

tt  Isis,  I.,  p.  240. 

§§  IsiB,  I.,  p.  628. 

**  Confliot  between  Science  and  Beligtou/'  p.  311 ;  iBislI.,  p«  241, 
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Stevens,  in  bis  work  on  the  East  a.<^Rert8  that  he  focnd  i*ailroad6  in 
Upper  Egjpt  whose  grooves  were  coated  with  iron.* 

The  Egyptians  had  even  circumnavigated  the  globe.t 

The  modem  theory  of  Evolution  is  autoher  example  of   the  recur- 
rence of  an  old  idea.     About  600  B.C.,  Anaximander  wrote  a  philosophi- 
cal treatise,  J   its  main  thesis  being  the   determination  of  a  primal  sub- 
stance or  principle  into  forms   which  give   way  to   other  forms.     His 
theory  was  that  the  earth  was  fluid,  and  through  the  co-operation  of  heat 
and  moisture  organic  life  originated,  passing  successively  into  higher  and 
higher  forms.     All  land  animals  were  primaiily   marine  organisations, 
becoming  modified,  and  gradually  assuming  their  present  characters  as 
the  conditions  of  their  environment  changed.     As   the  earth  began   to 
dry,  the  forms  gave  place,  among  those  inhabiting  the  dry  portion  of  its 
sui'face,  to  members  more  adapted  to  life  under  the  new  conditions.    The 
development  from  pre-existent  forms  applied  no  less  to  man  than  to  other 
animals.     The  writer  from  whom  I  am  qootiug  says,  ''There  is  little 
doubt  that  Anaximander  was  a  speculative  genius  of  the  first  order.  He 
constructed  a  coherent  system  containing  one   o£  the   most  remarkable 
anticipations  of  the  great  cosmological  trath    of    modern  time;)  which 
history  can  offer.     The  wonderful  guess  of  Anaximander  on  the  subject 
of  Evolution  must  ever  maintain  his  name  as  memorable   in  the  annals 
of  human  thought.     His  forecast  has  slept  for  two  thousand  years.    It 
first  began  to  awaken  at  the  end  of  the  last   century,  and   when  in  the 
fulness  of  timJB  it  burst  into  that  richness  of  life  which    has  so  pro- 
foundly influenced  the  thought  of  our   age,  it    was   no   longer  on  the 
shores  of  the  uSgean,  but  in  the  little  village  of  Down  in  Kent."    This 
is  a  very  fine  example  of  modern  inability  to  perceive  a  misHing  link ;  as 
an  understanding  of  evolution  is  to  be  perceived   in   Plato's  works,  not 
perhaps  in  detail,  but  still  it  is    there,    with   many  other  anticipations 
of  modem  theories. §     In  all  probability    Anaximander's  theory  is  not  a 
^*  wonderful  guess,"  and  in  any  case  it  shows  that  Darwin's  is  merely 
a  recurring  idea,  like  so  many  others. 

But  this  theory  of  evolution  goes  further  back  than  Anaximander. 
It  was  known  to  the  builders  of  the  Pyramids,  these  being  perhaps 
symbols  of  the  working  of  evolutionary  law.||  Taking  the  apex  as  the 
first  differentiation  from  primal  substance,  we  find  it  gradually  spread- 
ing and  widening  until  it  reaches  the  greatest  differentiation,  represented 
by  the  base,  from  which  you  must  start  again  v-pon  the  other  phase  of 
evolution,  the  return  of  all  things  once  more  into  primal  substance. 
It  would  seem  that  Anaximander  understood  tlie  working  of  natural 
law  better  than  Darwin,  for  he  stated  in  his  thesis  that  all  things 
returned  again  to  primal  substance  or  principle ;  but  where  does 
Darwin  lead  us  to  P 


•  Iris,  I.,  p.  628. 

t  Iris,  I.,  p.  642. 

J  Bax's  •*  History  of  Philosophy,"  Bohn's  Library. 

§  Iris,  I.,  p.  286. 

II  Iris  jl.,  p.  154. 
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Again,  this  law  was  known  among  the  Chaldeans ;  it  is  to  be  found 
in  allegory  and  legend,  and  it  is  symbolised  on  the  walls  of  certain 
temples  in  India.* 

There  is  more  than  the  theory  of  Evolution  to  be  found  in  Plato's 
works,  if  analysed  carefully.  The  "  Timteus  "  alone,t  it  is  stated,  will  be 
found,  to  contain  the  germs  of  every  new  discovery.  This  is  a  sweeping 
assertion,  but  it  is  said  that  the  Platonic  philosophy  embraced  the 
evolution  of  worlds  and  species,  the  correlation  of  forces  and  energy, 
the  transmutation  of  material  form,  the  indestructibility  of  matter,  all 
modem  theories.  Plato  knew  of  the  law  of  gravitation,  and  probably 
understood  the  real  nature  of  it  better  than  our  scientists  do. 

Professor  Jowett  speaking  of  "  the  physical  philosophy  of  the 
ancients  as  a  whole,"  gives  them  the  following  credit: — 

1.  That  the  nebular  theory  was  the  received  belief  of  the  early 
Physicists.     (Therefore  the  modern  discovery  is  but  a  re- disco  very.) 

2.  The  development  of  animals  from  amphibians,  and  man  from 
animals.  :t 

3.  That  even  by  Philolans  and  the  early  Pythagoreans  the 
earth  was  held  to  be  a  body  like  the  other  stars  revolving  in 
space.  In  this  connection  it  is  said  that  the  temple  of  Vesta  was 
bnilt  in  a  round  form,  to  represent  the  figure  of  the  Earth,  for  by 
Yesta  they  meant  the  Earth,  and  '^  the  Earth  they  suppose  to  be 
not  without  motion,  nor  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  world,  but  to 
make  its  revolution  round  the  sphere  of  fire,  being  neither  one  of  the 
most  valu&ble,  nor  principal  parts  of  the  great  machine."  §  It  appears 
therefore  that  the  Pythagoreans  anticipated  Copernicus  and  Galileo,  and 
they  again  but  asserted  an  astronomical  doctrine  that  prevailed  in 
India  at  the  remotest  antiquity. 

4.  The  ancients  **  thought  that  there  was  a  sex  in  plants  as  well 
as  in  animals." 

5.  "  The  annihilation  of  matter  was  denied  by  them  and  held  to 
be  a  transformation  only."  || 

Yet  the  discoveries  of  the  indestructibility  of  matter,  and  force 
correlation  are  counted  as  achievements  of  this  century.  The  latter  was 
said  by  a  President  of  the  British  Association  to  be  the  most  important 
discovery  of  the  present  century.  Yet  apparently  it  was  only  a  re-dis- 
coyery.  Its  origin  is  lost  in  prehistoric  times.  It  can  be  discovered  in 
the  Vedas,  ***  and  it  can  be  found  in  the  philosophy  of  a  man  of  the 
eighth  century  A.D.y  in  the  works  of  Erigena.  These  can  hardly  all  be 
coincidences. 


*  IwB,  I.,  p.  154. 
t  Isis.  L,  p.  236. 
X  Anaximenes. 

§  Isis,  I.,  p.  159,  quoting  Langhorne's  Plutarch  t  "  Diogenes  of  Halicamasans." 
II  Isis,  I.,  p,  288,  quoting  from  Jowett :  lotroduction  to  the  **  Timo^us/'  vol.  II., 
50& 
**  las,  L,  p,  242)  example8« 
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In  coDDection  with   the  niodern   theories  regarding  force  oorrela- 
tions,  is  "  another  principle,  which  states  that  known  natural  prooees  is 
exactly  revex*sible,  and   that  if  we    transform   mechanical  enery^r  into 
heat  for  instance,   we  can  never  pass  back  and   obtain  from  the  heat 
produced   precisely  the  same  amount  of  mechanical  energy  with  which 
we  commenced.  Whatever  attempt  is  made  to  transform  and  re-transform 
energy  by  an  imperfect  process,  and  no   known  process  is  perfect,  part 
of  the  energy  is  necessarily   transformed  into  heat,  and  is  dissipated  90 
as  to  be  incapable  of  farther  useful  transformation.     It  therefore  follows 
that  as  energy  is  in  a  constant  state   of   transformation,  there  is  a 
constant  state  of  degradation   of  energy  going    on,  a   process  by  which 
energy  constantly  approaches  the  unavailable  form  of  universally  diffased 
heat ;  and  this  will  go  on  until  the  whole   of  the  energy  of  the  universe 
has    taken   that    final   form."  *     This  ''  constant  state  of   transforma- 
tion'^ is  almost  exactly  similar  to  the  ideas  of  another  ancient  philoso- 
pher.    Heraciites  t  had  for  his  cardinal  doctrine,  *'  all  things  flow/'  an 
aphorism  for  the  great  principle  of  **  becoming,"  of  the  identity  in  con* 
tradiction  of  all  things.     Every  thing  is  and  is   not  at  the  same  time,   it 
exists  only  in  transition,  our  modern  ^*  constant  state  of  transformation." 
Again  Heraciites  affirmed  that  the  ultimate   essence  of  the  real   was 
'*  fire.*'     From  fire  all  things  come,  and  into  fire  they  most  return.     This 
sounds  rather  similar  to  *' universally  diffused   heat,"   and  that  again 
might    resemble,   or    be  analogous  to  Anaximander's   *^  primal   sab- 
tance  or  principle,"  into  which  all  things  return.     The    modem  theory 
is  again  an  example  of  recurrence. 

Demokritus  and  others  wrote  on  the  nature  of  atoms  many  years 
B.C.  The  Hindu  philosophical  system,  the  Vaiseshika,  of  Kanada,  con- 
txins  a  definite  cosmology  of  atomic  character,  the  resemblnace  of 
which  to  the  Greek  atomism,  and  even  to  modern  science,  is  very  strik- 
ing.! The  atomic  theory  X  came  to  the  front  once  more  in  the  beginning 
ii  the  17th  century,  being  strenuously  maintained  by  Grassendi,  a  French 
philosopher  and  mathematician,  and  from  his  writing  Descartes  formu* 
lated  theories,  and  by  them  Newton  was  influenced.  Then  the  atomic 
theory  of  chemical  action  was  formulated  by  Dalton  in  ISOS,  and  from 
that  all  the  present  day  ideas  have  sprung.  Dalton  supposed  that  the 
atoms  of  bodies  are  spherical,  and  the  very  latest  investigations  show  that 
the  ultimate  physical  atom  is  spherical  and  in  a  state  of  constant  revolu- 
tion.§     So  that  we  have  recurrence  and  revolution  on  every  hand* 

It  is  very  interesting  to  notice  in  the  Bible,  a  recognition  of  this 
idea  of  recurrence.  We  find  in  Ecclesiastes,  ||  *^One  generation  passeth 
away  and  another  cometb."  *'  The  wind  goeth  towards  the  Sontfa,  and 
turneth  about  nnto  the  North ;  it  whirleth  about  continually  and  the 

*  Blackie'8  Modem  Gyclopiedia,  vol.  III.,  p.  881. 

t  Bax'8  **  HiBtory  of  Philosophy." 

X  Biackie's  CyoiopcDdis,  vol.  I.,  p.  293. 

§  Mrs.  Besant  in  Lucifer^  vol.  XYII«,  p.  211, 

il  Ecc,  L,  4,  6,  7,  9,  10,  11. 
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wind  retam^th  again  aooordingf  to  his  oircnito."  ^'  All  the  rivers  ran 
into  the  sea,  yet  the  sea  is  not  fall ;  unto  t)  e  place  from  whence  the 
rivers  oome,  thither  thej  return  again." 

We  see  here  a  foreshadowing  again  of  several  modern  scientific 
theories— and  so  we  have  to  consider  Ecolesiastes  justified  in  saying* 
**  The  thing  that  hath  heen,  it  is  that  which  shall  be,  and  that  which  is 
done,  is  that  which  shall  be  done,  and  there  is  no  new  thing  under  the 
sun.  Is  there  anything  of  which  it  may  he  said,  *  See  this  is  new  P  '  it 
hatb  been  already  of  old  time,  which  was  before  us.  There  is  no  re* 
membrance  of  former  things.'** 

So  very  many  of  our  modern  discoveries  and  scientific  ideas  are 
recurrences,  as  they  were  known  to  the  ancient  Greeks,  and  others,  aud 
with  them  again  they  were  recurrences,  as  they  were  apparently  known 
to  the  Egyptians  and  to  the  Hindus. 

The  theory  of  Be-incarnation,  itself  an  example  of  recurrence,  is 
another,  and  a  very  apt  illustration  of  this  tendency  of  ideas  to  recur. 
Onoe  more  we  have  to  look  to  the  East  for  the  sonrce  of  ibis  theory;* 
'Hbe  great  historical  religions  of  the  East  included  the  teaching  of  Be- 
incarnation  as  a  fundamental  tenet.  In  India,  and  in  Egypt  it  was  at 
the  root  of  Ethics."  *'  The  philosophical  gnostics  and  the  Neo-Platon- 
ists*'  in  the  early  centuries  of  this  era  '^held  it  is  as  an  integral  part 
of  their  doctrine**'  It  dropped  out  of  the  European  mind,  the  popular 
mind,  during  the  Dark  Ages  ;  not  wholly,  as  we  find  it  advocated  even 
then  ;  every  now  and  then  it  was  brought  forward  by  indi«^idual  think- 
ers, Erigina,  Giordano  Bruno,  Paracelsus,  &c.,  and  during  the  last 
hundred  years — as  in  the  case  of  physical  evolotion — it  has  from  time 
to  time  flashed  through  the  minds  of  some  of  the  groat  thinkers  of  the 
West,  Leibnitz,  Kant,  Hegel,  Fichte,  Schelling,  Schopenhauer,  and 
through  them  the  idea  became  somewhat  familiar  to  the  more  thought- 
f nl  students  of  the  mysteries  of  life  and  evolution- 

And  lately  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  it  is  gaining  ground  and  is 
BO  longer  regarded  by  educated  people  as  absurd,  and  is  gradually 
assuming  the  position  of  a  possible  hypothesis,  to  be  considered  on  its 
merits,  on  its  power  of  explaining  puzzling  and  apparently  unrelated 
phenomena. 

We  know  that  within  historic  times  nations  have  grown,  and  in 
course  of  time  have  perished.  We  are  told  of  ancient  continents  con- 
taining numerous  races,  with  all  the  arts  and  appliances  of  an  advanced 
civilization  t '-  ^^^  continents  have  gone  and  fresh  ones  have  taken  their 
places,  with  fresh  peoples,  with  recurring  ideas  and  arts  and  sciences, 
varying  perhaps  in  detail  and  in  application,  but  with  the  same  under- 
lying  principles.  As  it  is  with  races  and  forms  of  civilization,  so  it  is  with 
single  ideas  and  inventions  :  so  it  is  with  systems  of  thought.     Sj stems 

•  Mrfl.  Besant's  Mannal,  "  Re -incarnation,"  pp.  7  to  8,  et  seq.  and  quoting 
E.  P.  Walker,  pp.  65,  66. 

t  Donnelly'a  "  Atlantis" ;  **  Secret  Doctrine,"  Ac.,  Ac, 
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of  tbonorht  are  formi]1ate<),  they  bave  their  day  and  cro,  and  after  a  time 
the  ideas  on    which   they  are  fonnded   re- appear  and  once   more  have 
their  day.     The   ancient  philosophers   of  Greece    orif^inated    systems 
fonnded  on  Hie  teachings  of  P^nrjpt  and   of  India.     Pyfchafiroras  taDgbt 
between  600  and  HOO  B.C.,  and  we  know  there  was  a  Neo- Pythagorean 
movement  in  the  first  Centnry  B.C.   Bet^er  known  is  the  g^reat  Neo-Pla- 
tonic  movement  some  cenfnries  later,   "  which,"  qnoting  again  from  the 
writer  I     have  already   quoted  regarding  Anaximander  and  Darwin, 
"  claimed  to  be  the  reconciler  not  only  of  philosophical   systems^  bat  of 
the  diverse  religions  cnUs  of  the  ancient  world.    It  took  all  philosophies 
and  all  religions  under  its  wing.    The  transformation  of  philosophy  into 
Theosopby,  (the  word  Theosophy  having  originated  with  the  Neo-Pla- 
tonists)  is  the  key-note  of  the   Neo-Platonic  movement.     This  remark- 
able and  nniqne  religio-philosophic  movement,  by  leaving  its  impress  on 
its  gt*eat  rival  and  antagonist,  Christianity,  has  indirectly  inflnenced  the 
speculative  thought  of  the  ages  that  have  sncceeded."  This  great  move- 
ment decayed  with  the  decay  of  the  Roman  Empire  ;  the  establishment 
of  an  ignorant  theology  coincident  with  the  overthrow  of  civilisation  by 
barbarians  left  no  room  for  the  existence  of  philosophy  combined  with 
religion  and  combined  with  science.    I  quote  again,  '*  Night  fast  dosed 
down  npon  the  ancient  world,   and  Enrope  sank  into  the  ignorance  of 
the  M'ddle  Ages.     It  is  not  without  a  sense  of  sadness  that  one  can  look 
back  at  this  corpse-like  world." 

To-day   after  an   interval  of  more  than  a  thousand  years,  with  the 
revival  of   civilization   and   freedom  of   thought  giving  a  sense  of  day 
having  followed   night  and   life  having  sncceeded  to  death,  we  find  the 
great  theosophic  movement  once  more  active ;   again    taking  all  philoso- 
phies and  all  religions  (inclading  Christianity)  under  its  wing.   Again  we 
have  this  revival   of  Eastern   thought,  Neo- Pythagorean,  Neo-Platonic, 
Neo- Christian,  Buddhistic,  Hindu,  all  combined  and   synthesised  in  the 
new-old     teachings     of     Theosophy  ;   a    revival  of     ancient   thought 
in  a  form  suited  to  the  reqaiiements  of  the  times,  with  an  organization 
suited  to  modern   idens.     Bringing   forward  once  more  old   ideas,  uni- 
versal evolution,   for  instance   reincarnation,    an  expression  of  this  re- 
currence  apfdied   to  man  ;  it   is  a  recurrent  system,  a  synthesis  of  all 
systems,   and   marks  a  forward  move  in  the  evolution  of  the  race,  that 
evolution  in  which  recurrence  and  reincarnation  are  necessary  steps. 

F.  Davidson. 
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The  Chronicler  olthe  Month  has  tlie  pleasant  dncy  of  recording  Mrs. 
Besant's  safe  return  to  England.  A  considerable  number  of  London  mem- 
liers  afforded  hor  the  usual  hearty  welcome  when  the  heavily  freighted  boat- 
train  discharged  its  crowd  of  eastern  travellers  at  Charing  Cross  on  the  6Ui 
of  Ma}'.  Wc  have  no  tropical  wealth  of  flowers  here  to  bedeck  our  welcome 
travellers,  but  happy »  eager  faces  aud  hearty  handshakes  express  a  no  less 
cordial  gi*eoting  although  mnyhap  a  less  picturesque  one  than  our  eastern 
brothers  give. 

The  travellers  came  just  in  time  to  join  in  the  White  Lotus  Day  cel«bra* 
tion  which  took  place  at  the  Blavataky  Tjodge,  on  Monday,  the  8th  instant, 
nnd  was  more  fully  attended  than  has  been  the  case  on  amy  previous  occasion. 
The  platform  wns  almost  bidden  by  fragrant  floral  decorations  and  from  amid 
white  flowers  and  green  foliage,  the  portrait  of  **  H.  P.  B."  looked  out  over  » 
crowded  roomful  of  tlieosophists  assembled  to  pay  a  slight  formal  tribute  to 
the  memory'  of  the  tireless  worker  to  whose  unflagging  zeal  the  boon  of  prit^e- 
less  knowledge  is  owod.  The  number  of  tboj;e  present  who  personally  knew 
"H.  P.  fi."  might  almost  be  counted  on  the  fingers,  but  her  work  lives  after 
hor,  and  tbe  heartfelt  tribute  of  gratitude  eloquently^  voiced  by  Mrs.  Besant, 
might  be  trusted  to  awaken  response  in  the  shape  of  renewed  determination 
to  build  the  best  memorial  of  her  work  in  individual  devotion  to  the  same 
great  cause  for  which  she  gave  her  life  and  energy.  The  ceremony  which 
took  plaoe  a  few  hours  earlier  at  Adyar,  was  not  forgotten  by  the  pp^aker, 
aud  kindly  thought  of  greeting  went  forth  to  H.  P.  B*'8  co-worker  and  the 
gathering  at  her  old  home  on  the  other  side  of  the  world. 

The  lectures  of  the  month  have  comprised  one  on  tho  Planetary  Chain,  by 
Mr.  Leadbeater,  who  dealt  at  great  length  with  a  most  complicated  subject, 
greatl}*  to  the  enjoyment  of  students,  and  it  must  be  added,  much  to  the 
mystification  of  some  visitors  wiio  had  no  previous  knowledge  of  theosophical 
teachings;  one  on  the  Riddle  of  Pythagoras  by  Miss  Pope  whose  treatment 
of  the  same  subject  at  another  Lodge  has  previously  been  alluded  to  in  these 
pages ;  one  by  Mr.  Mead  in  continuation  of  his  studies  of  tbe  Hermes  frag* 
ments  which  will  in  due  course  be  embodied  with  much  more  wealth  of  detail 
than  it  is  possible  to  even  suggest  in  these  notes,  in  the  pages  of  tho  TheofiO' 
pliical  Re vieiv ;  And  IvLsily,  one  by  Mr,  Keightley  who  spoke  on  "Life  and 
Form "  dealing  with  reality  (life)  as  distinct  from  illusion  (form).  Mr. 
Keightley  wa.«?  a  welcome  visitor  after  so  long  an  absence.  Many  of  the 
topics  dealt  with  by  Mr.  Leadbeater  were  of  extreme  interest  but  it  would 
ho  impossiblo  to  give  any  kind  of  digest  of  so  big  a  subject  within  the 
limit*  of  this  lef^or.  Most  useful  to  students  were  the  pjirts  of  the  lecture 
which  helped  to  clear  up  one  or  two  of  those  discrepancies  which  havo 
hnen  frequently  commented  upon,  between  the  statements  in  parts  of  the 
"  Secret  Doctrine  "  and  those  of  '*  Esoteric  Bnddhif5n)."    Some  of  ihfesc  diflj. 
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culbies  appear  to  bavo  been  dae  to  a  loose  appilicatiou  of  terminology  la  Mme. 
Blavatsky'fi  work  and  are  therefore  capable  of  being  cleared  up  by  the  earnest 
student ;  others  appear  to  partake  of  the  nature  of  veritable  contra dictioiib, 
where  it  can  occasionally  be  seen  that  the  "  Secret  Doctrine  *'  itself  is  not  in 
harmony.  One  of  these  points  is  the  misunderstanding  about  the  separatv 
and  distinct  globes  of  a  chain,  wherein  tlte  earlier  teaching  of  "  Ksotoric 
Buddhism  "  is  confirmed  by  that  of  the  **  Ancient  Wisdom/*  Another  had 
reference  to  the  order  of  man's  appearance  in  the  different  rounds  on  the  4th 
glolie,  our  earth,  a  matter  which  Mr.  Leadl^eatcr  recently  discnssod  iu 
*•  Theosophy  and  Darwinism,"  while  a  third  difficulty  was  cleared  up  by 
the  statement  that  the  whole  of  the  globes  of  our  chain  appear  to  have  made 
a  definite  descent  in  materiality  during  the  progress  of  the  Manvantara  ;  thns 
bringing  Globes  A  and  G  from  the  arupa  to  the  rupa  levels  of  the  mental 
plane.  Globes  B  and  F  from  the  rupa  level  of  the  ^ame  plane  to  the  asti-ul 
cnndition,  and  Globes  C  and  E  (i.e..  Mars  and  Mercurj-)  from  the  astral  to  thp 
physical  plane.  This  is  the  modification  referred  to  in  the  **  Ancient  Wis<l«*.m/* 
as  occurring  at  certain  stages  of  evolution  and  being  a  departure  from  tbo 
typical  arrangement  illustrated  by  the  diagram  on  page  417  of  that  work, 
and  accounts  for  the  fact  that  our  chain  of  globes /mm,  attLis  stage  of  its 
evolution,  three  physical  planets  instead  of  one. 

An  interesting  lecture  was  given  by  Mr.  Sinnett,  at  the  AVest  Ixtndon 
I^ge,  on  **  Astronomy,  Physical  and  OccuU."  The  room  was  crowded  to  its 
utmost  capacity  by  an  appreciative  audience  which  followed  Mr.  Sinnett's 
lurid  explanations,  made  clearer  by  a  large  iiumbor  of  diagrams,  with  great 
attention.  The  recent  inveMtigation»,  or,  more  correctly,  observations  on  iho 
planet  Mars  were  dealt  with  nnd  the  lechirer  throw  out  the  suggestion  that 
a  vory  plight  differenoe  in  the  shape  of  th*»  planet  from  that  of  tho  eartli 
would  probably  account  for  the  possibilities  which  tho  Martians  seem  t^ 
possess  of  controlling  tbo  flow  of  water  in  the  stupendous  system  of  canals 
to  which  astronomical  and  occult  rcsenrch  alike  testify. 

The  programme  of  work  which  lies  before  our  chief  worker  is  enoinuonsly 
heavy,  Mrs.  Besant  commences  next  Sunday  a  course  of  six  lectures  in  the 
Queen's  Hall  on  the  *'  Ascent  of  Man,"  and  on  the  following  Friday  inaugu- 
rates another  series  of  si.K  on  the  Mah&bharata.  The  profits  derived  from 
this  second  series  are  to  be  devoted  to  the  Centml  Hindu  College,  Benares. 
In  addition  to  this  public  work  a  number  of "  At  Homes  "  and  many  students' 
meetings  are  being  arranged  for.  This  week  Mrs.  Besant  is  in  Paris  helping 
the  work  of  the  new  centre  of  energy  which  is  l>eing  formed  there.  Her 
tireless  cifoits  should  inspire  every  member  with  renewed  devotion  and 
spur  to  fresh  effort. 

The  Northern  Federation  assembles  to-morrow  under  the  prosidencv  of 
Mr.  (/.  W.  Tieadbentor,  who  will  also  visit  Kdinbnrgh  while  he  is  in  the 
Xorth. 

The  Pea«*e  Congress  has  began  its  deliberations — that  its  members  may 
r)c  helped  and  guided  by  the  wise  unseen  ones  to  such  end^  as  may  prove  for 
tho  true  progress  of  humanity  will  be  the  wish  of  every  Theo-sophist. 

The  subject  of  spiritual  or  mental  healing  is  one  which  has  obtained 
strong  hold  of  the  thoughts  of  peopltj  bo! h  here  and,  still  more  stronglj,  in 
the  farther  West — and  much  of  a  crude  and  even  harmful  nature  has  been 
published  by  enthusiastic  adherents,  it  is  therefore  all  the  more  pleasarable 
to  recommerid  the  really   sane   and   usefql    little  bool?  by  Horatio  Dresser, 
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wliich  Las  just  beeu  published    afc  2/(3,    under  tbc  title  "Methods  and  Prob- 
hmn  of  Spiritual  Healinjr."     It  inculcates  Ics-sous  of  self-coutrol  and  teaches 
evolutionary  [)hilo^of»hy,  which  is  well  in  harmony  with  theosophical  beliefs. 

A.  15.  (;. 


NOTES  FKOM  CKIGAGU. 

Mny  I7th,  1899.— The  Van  Buren  Street  Theosophical  OtHce  and  Hail-- 
Headquarters  of  the  American  Section — are  showing  a  daily  accelerated  acti- 
vity, and  spontaneous  gathering  of  helpful  members,  all  looking  toward 
the  forthcoming  Annual  American  Convention  to  begin  Saturday,  M.ay  ^'Jth. 
An  extra  aid  of  the  be^t  sort,  vb.t  the  absoiote  interest  in  Theosophical 
principles,  and  how  to  live  up  to  them,  has  been,  the  visitation  for  the  past 
three  or  four  weeks  from  Miss  Mario  Wal^h,  and  Mrs.  Julia  Scott.  Miss 
Walsh  is  an  Euglishworoan,  many  years  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Mrs.  Scott  is 
from  Denver,  a  wealthy  city  in  the  heart  of  the  Bocky  Mountains.  Both 
are  able  teachers  and  practised  organisers. 

From  the  presence  of  these  two  visitors,  the  Chicago  Branches  have  been 
receiving  impulse  and  vitality.  Miss  Walsh  has  given  discourses,  both 
s])ecial  and  serial,  on  some  topics  out  of  the  commoner  lines  of  Theosophic 
Society  study,  with  chart  illustrations,  zodiacal,  etc.  She  has  also  introduced 
ihe  noveltv  of  training;  a  Theosuphical  class  of  children.  She  has  Kinder- 
i^rten  assistants*    The  children  are  to  take  part  in  the  Convention. 

Mrs.  Scott  has  been  hindered  by  illness,  but  is  now  in  harness  and, 
in  semi-oonversational  chuises,  the  two  are  working  finely  in  unison,  botli 
answering  questions  and  corroborating  each  other. 

The  White  Tjotus  Service  was  held  on  Sunday,  May  7th.  It  consisted 
of  addresses,  music  and  readings.  The  readings,  from  "The  Light  of  Asia' 
and  from  Sir  Edwin  Arnold's  translation  in  poetry  of  the  **  Bhagavad  G!ta, 
were  given  clearly  and  imprcs«*ively  by  ladies  who  have  specially  studied  the 
art  of  intelligible,  enjoyable  reading  and  recital. 

Mr.  George  E.  Wright,  the  many  years'  President  of  the  Chicago  Branch, 
made  an  impressive  introductory  address.  Miss  Walsh  of  San  Francisco 
^^ poke,  ^Yith  her  invariably  ingenious  and  fluent  extemporization;  and  one 
who  had  kuown  Mme*  Blavatsky,  spoke  of  personal  rcrainiscencesi  and 
showed  some  books,  magnetised  by  her  autograph  s  and  exhibited  alLttlc 
bronze  figure,  the  Creeping  Krishna,  that  served  in  the  room •  of  Madame 
Blavatsky  at  Adyar  as  a  weight  for  the  curtain  string  in  her  window  ;  and 
finally,  crimson  seeds  from  the  red-ljerry  trees  under  which  Mme.  Blavatsky. 
had  often  walked,  and  of  which  berries  Japanese  priests  had  made  memorial 
rosaries. .  Whoever  wanted,  would  be  allowed  after  the  Service,  to  take  one. 
berry,  or  two, — *'  to  conjure  by."    Many  wanted. 

Everybody  appeared  to  feel  that  tire  annual  alfectiouate  memorial 
scrvico  forour   invisible  friend,  Mmc.  Blavatsky,  ought  to  bo  a  festival,  not 

a  funeraL 

Anna  Bam^aiip. 
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AMERICA. 

Tlio  TLirteeutli  Annual  Couvcntion  of  the  American  Secliuti  T.  S.  was 
held  in  Chicago  on  21at  May  1899. 

From  the  General  Secretary's  Report  we  learn  **  that  the  number  of 
Branch  members  is  now  1,104;  of  members  at  large,  144;  total,  1,248.  The 
number  last  year  was  l,03o  * 

The  linancial  affairs  are  in  a  very  satisfactory  condition. 

We  wonld  call  special  attention  to  the  following  remarks  on  Branch 
work  or  culture,  in  Mr.  FuUert^n's  Report,  as  the  ideas  must  be  of  /general 
use: — 

**  In  tny  roport  to  Convention  last  year  1  pointed  out  that  declino  in  the  number 
of  Branches  and  in  Branch  membership  was  inevitable  unless  Branches  were  tHQgbt 
something  of  Branch  life,  of  the  conduct  of  meetings,  of  methods  of  study,  and  of 
the  evolvement  of  individual  participation  ;  and  that  meetings  could  neither  he 
edifying  to  members  nor  alluring  to  outsiders  unless  through  proper  management 
and  through  the  intelligent  treatment  of  varied  Theosophical  topics.  Moat  new 
Brauches  are  formed  of  persons  just  joining  the  Society,  having  very  nlight 
acqunintance  with  Theosophy,  and  none  at  all  as  to  the  way  in  which  Braoohes  arc 
carried  ou.  Often  they  have  no  capable  leader,  and  rarely  is  zeal  so  diffused  as  to 
lead  each  member  to  any  systematic  reading  or  thought.  The  almost  oertaiu 
result  is  that  all  are  at  sea,  meetings  become  desultory  talks  void  of  interest  or 
teaching  power,  the  original  enthusiasm  soon  subsides,  tho  Branch  languishes, 
possibly  expires.  Very"  little  good  is  done  to  the  Society  by  the  influx  of  laige 
numbers :  it  is  only  as  these  are  interested  and  strengthened  and  trained  and  devel- 
oped that  they  become  worthy  Theosophists  and  stable  Theosophists.  And  this 
can  be  ensured  only  as  the  process  of  development  is  made  clear  to  them,  and  as 
they  are  encouraged  to  pursue  it*  In  other  words,  new  Branches  need  an  impetus 
to  start  them  strongly  and  a  guidance  to  direct  them  rightly,  and  this  must  come  at 
first  and  after  intervals* 

All  this,  true  as  it  obviously  is  and  much  as  it  has  beeu  affirmed  by  experieuoe, 
has  been  for  long  time  in  my  own  mind,  and  there  was  pecuKar  satisfaction  io 
finding  so  cogent  a  presentation  of  it  in  the  **  Watch  Tower  "  of  the  Febmary 
Theosophical  Revieu\  Here  are  three  sentences  from  that  article.  '  The  whole, 
conception  of  Theosophy  is  not  only  that  it  is  a  life  which  must  be  lived,  but  that 
it  IS  a  scieince  which  must  be  studied.  And  to  study  a  science  requires  the 
assistance  of  some  older  student  to  g^ide  our  stumbling  footsteps.  When,  therefore, 
we  read  that  so  many  Branches  have  been  foundpd  or  that  so  many  hundred  mem- 
bers have  joined  our  ranks,  we  at  once  ask  who  is  going  to  help  theni  in  their  preltui- 
inai-y  studies.* 

Now  it  is  exactly  this  help  which  has  beeu  the  distinctive  feature  of  our  Propa- 
ganda work  during  the  most  active  part  of  the  year  just  past.  There  has  been  the 
visitation  of  new  points,  there  has  been  the  formation  of  new  Branches,  but  the 
dominant  effort  has  been  to  teach  both  new  and  old,  to  instruct,  train,  stimulate, 
aid,  guide,  Branches  and  individuals  into  sure  paths  and  healthful  methods.  Oor 
workers  have  visited  fewer  centres  but  have  stayed  longer  at  eaoh ;  they  liave  done 
less*  of  public  lecturing  and  more  of  private  exposition;  they  have  assisted  at 
Branch  meetings,  shown  what  they  should  be,  and  how  conducted,  have  met  indivi- 
duals ftnd  their  wants,   have,  in  general,  tilled    the  field  which   had  been  alretdy 

*  Since  this  Report  was  printed  the  following  has  been  received  from  Mr. 
Fullerton:  "On  May  11th,  a  charter  was  issued  to  the  Holyoke  T.  S»,  Holyoke, 
Mass.,  with  11  charter  members.  Tho  President  is  Mrs.  Orpha  Bell,  and  tho  Secro- 
lary  is  Mr.  John  U.  Bell,  10,  Cottage  Ave.  liolyokc,  Muss.  There  are  now  07 
Brunches  in  the  Auierican  ^)ectiou, 
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stnvn-  MiBS  Watefa  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  Dr.  Baroett  aiid  Mrs.  Scott  in  Ibe  Central 
Stateii,  Mrs.  Davis  in  the  East,  have  all — without  agroemeut  or  otherwise  thau 
spontaneously,  so  far  as  I  know— adoptod  this  as  thuir  distiuct  policy,  and  from 
every  place  where  conditions  allowed  its  execution  there  come  to  the  central  office 
evidoDoee  of  its  value  and  helpfulness  and  fruit.  Mem^rs  gained  new  ideas  of 
what  richness  there  is  in  Theosophy,  problems  were  answered,  and  difficulties  cleared 
away,  systematic  teaching  supplemented  private  reading,  vigor  and  resolution  took 
a  leap.    The  letters  from  the  Braoohes  visited  are  full  of  gratitude. 

I  do  not  mean  that  no  agmressive  work  has  been  done,  nor  that  all  such  was 
due  to  the  Propaganda  Fund,  Mr.  Titus  formed  3  Branches,  Dr.  Burnett  4,  Mx. 
Storch  1,  Mr.  Brinsmaid  1,  Mrs.  Dayton  1.  Two  of  these  workers  were  independent  of 
the  ITund,  and  the  south-west  tour  of  Dr.  Burnett  and  Mrs.  Scott  was  a  munificent 
gift,  costing  the  Section  nothing.  Tho  entry  into  fresh  fields  is  an  essential  part 
Af  the  scheme.  But  when  we  look  over  the  whole  activity  of  the  year  we  see  that 
itd  prominent,  its  distinctive,  characteristic  is  the  internal  caltiire  of  Branches,  and 
thij|»  to  an  extent  never  before  attempted. 

Now  thie,  in  my  judgment,  is  to  prove  oui*  wise  policy  hereafter.  If  we  can 
provido  msana  whereby  our  Branches  shall  from  time  to  time  be  given  j  ust  such 
visitations,  not  a  huixied  call  between  traius,  as  it  were,  but  a  leisurely  stay  of 
length  enough  to  bring  into  activity  all  tho  force  each  Branch  contains  and  ensure 
that  the  activity  shall  last,  we  shall  be  doing  more  to  strengthen  the  Section  than 
by  any  other  means.  And  the  visitors  themselves  will  be  evermore  efficient,  for 
their  resources  grow  rich  through  fresh  experience  and  use.  If  every  F«  T.  S. 
responds  to  tho  call  of  the  National  Committee  for  a  pledge  of  systematic  gifts,  this 
may  be  done. 

The  wise  action  of  last  Convention  in  concentrating  in  Chicago  our  too  scattored 
machinery  seems  to  have  been  fully  vindicated.  The  strong  local  Committees  thus- 
made  possible  have  provided  Outlines  of  Study  and  other  helps,  have  extended  a 
system  of  correepondence  and  a  system  of  distributing  literature,  and  can  ensure 
that  each  new  opening  for  Tbeosophy  shall  be  utilized.*' 

Eefierring  to  another  matter,  Mr.  FuUerton  quotes  from  Cul.  OIcott*s 
letter  on  the  subject  thus  : 

''  In  bringing  this  matter  before  your  Convention,  I  wish  you  to  convey  to  them 
the  assurances  of  my  deep  interest,  affection,  and  confidence.  They  have  acted 
loyally  to  their  duty  in  exceptionally  trying  circumstances,  and  must  reap  the 
joyous  results  of  this  Karma  iu  many  rebirths.  We  have  to  congratulate  each  other 
on  the  cumulative  growth  of  the  Society  and  the  spread  of  its  inflncnce  upon  con- 
temporary thought  throughout  the  world.  Happy  we  who  have  had  tho  courage  to 
'  stand  and  wait.' " 

In  noticing  certain  signs  of  the  times,  the  General  Secretary  says  : 

The  reaction  from  the  scientific  materialism  before  so  rampant ;  a  widespread 
interest  among  men  of  letters  in  research  into  the  origin  and  sigification  of  aaored 
books,  rites,  and  usages ;  an  eattensive  overturning  of  creeds  and  tiaditiona  as  hind- 
rances to  real  religion,  these  phenomena  imply  an  awakening  of  religious  senti* 
ment,  and  hence  some  force  causing  the  awakening.  A  Theosophist  of  course 
discerns  more.  He  notes  that  all  fresh  scientifio  discovery  and  all  doctrinal 
changes  point  to  an  approach  towards  Thoosophical  tmth,  and  that  thn  awakening 
force  oomes  from  sources  back  of  the  Theesophical  movement.  He  even  goes  so  fur 
as  to  say  with  H.  P.  B.,  that  the  formation  of  the  Thoosophical  Society  was  a  dis- 
tinct stop  in  the  progrnmme  of  designed  iufiueuces. 

At  the  close  of  his  report  Mr.  FuUerton  puts  the  following  cjuery  .* 

Why  should   any  Theosophist  be    fiiiut    hearted  ?     He  bus  reason,  history,  and 
prophecy  to  brace    him.    Ho    needs,   iudccd,    to    bo    vigorous,  for    it    is   aclivo 
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vigor  which  secures  8uoc6sb  ;  he  needs  to  be  inteHigent,  for  the  age  will 
not  tolerate  Doiiseusc,  no  matter  under  what  uames  or  forms  ;  he  needs  to  be  devo- 
ted, siuco  cou.«ccnition  it;  the  test  of  thoroughness.  And  he  needs  to  be  loyal, — not 
with  that  flabby  loyalty  which  confounds  charity  with  indifference  to  tmili  and 
attempts  to  run  with  the  hare  while  holding  with  the  hounds,  but  with  that  clear 
recognition  of  principles,  that  far  sighted  {perception  of  policy,  tliat  unswerving  ad- 
hesion to  fact  which  is  real  and  sound  and  wise  and  true  and  unconi prising  and  en- 
during. Given  a  body  of  Theosophtsts,  vigorous,  intelligent,  devoted,  loyal,  and  you 
have  a  body  which  shall  not  only  be  solid,  united,  firm,  persistent,  bat  which  shall 
carry  forward  the  regeneration  oi  humaoity  from  century  to  century  till  Theosopfay 
shall  become  the  Universal  Religion  and  tlie  Thesophical  Society  the  Universal 
Brotherhood. 


NKW  ZEALAND  SECTION. 

Miss  Edgcr  left  Auckland  on  May  23rd,  for  the  South,  after  a  stay  of 
four  weeks,  during  which  time  she  took  an  active  part  in  all  the  branch 
activities.  Very  successful  enquiry  and  drawing-room  meeting  were  held, 
the  latter  proving  so  popular  that  they  will  become  a  permanent  institution 
and  will  be  held  fortnightly  at  Ponsonby  College. 

The  Sunday  evening  lectures  iu  the  Choral  Hall  continued  to  draw  fair 
audiences,  and  the  subjects  dealt  with  were  :  *' Jesus  of  Nazareth  and  the 
Christ,"  **  Practical  Lessons  from  the  Life  and  Teachings  of  Jesus/*  and**  The 
Growth  of  the  Christ  Spirit.'* 

Miss  Edger  will  probably  be  in  Auckland  again  in  July  on  her  way  back 
to  Sydney. 

Other  interesting  lectures  given  during  the  month  in  this  Section 
were  J  **  The  Eternal  Man,'*  by  Mr.  A.  AV.  Maurais,  Dunedin ;  "  The  Vedantic 
Conception  of  the  Universe,"  Mr.  J.  B.  Wither,  Christ  Church;  "  The  Ap- 
l)lication  of  Theosophy  to  the  Individual  and  to  the  State,"  by  Mrs.  Draffiri. 
Auckland.  The  last  lecture  was  given  during  the  sitting  of  the  Women's 
(Jouncil  of  Xew  Zealand,  uiid  was  attended  by  quite  a  number  of  tbe  leaders 
of  the  movement. 

The  various  branch  activities  continue  as  usual,  classes  and  meetings  arc 
iairly  well  attended,  and  new  members  are  being  added  to  uur  ranks. 


Miss  EDGEB. 

Our  mucb  respected  and  beloved  colleague.  Miss  Lilian 'Edger,  writing 
from  Ddncdin,  N.  Z.,  May  29th,  reports  encouragingly  as  regards  the  out- 
look throughout  the  Colonies.  Tbe  results  of  years  of  persistent  pioneering 
work  done  by  our  older  mem bei*s  are  beginning  to  show  tbemsolve^i.  Penous 
of  great  capacity  for  self-saoviticing  devotiiiu«  who  were  but  lyegicning  to  take 
an  interest  in  Theosophy  two  yeare  ago,  have  now  come  in  «nd  infused  new 
lire  into  the  movement;  public  intereKfi  is  growing,  our  regular  meetings  are 
well  attended,  our  literature  is  more  attentively  studied,  and  generally 
speaking  the  prospects  are  bright.  Miss  Edger  keeps  worm  her  love  for  her 
Indian  friends  and  sends  them  affectionate  remembrances.  Her  health  is 
excellent. 
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DEUSSEN'S  UPANISHA  DS. 

For  A  long  time  there  has  been  no  event  in  the  stndy  of  Oriental  reli- 
gions and  ])hilo?ophieR   eqnal   in  importance  to  the  pnblication  of  Professor 
Panl  Denssen's  translation  of  the  Upanishadjt  of  the  Veda.    It  is  only  to  be 
regretted  that,  for  the  land  which  gave  the  TTpanishads  birth,  some  of  the 
advantage  of  this  splendid  piece  of  work  will  be  lost,  owing  to  the  fa-ct  that 
Professor  Denssen's  version  is  in  German.    Bnt,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a 
corresponding  advantage ;  for  it  is  unirersally  recognised  in  Europe  and 
AniericA  that  the  work  of  German  scholars  possesses  the  highest  excellence, 
thoroughness,  and  sincerity,  while  only  a  Gorman,  a  native  of  the  most  meta- 
physical and  philosophical  people  in  the  modern  world,  a  fellow-connfcryman 
of  Kant  and  Schopenhauer,  of  Fichte  and  Hegel, coi>ld  adequately  understand 
the  value  of  the  Upanishads,  and,  what  is  more  important,  could  show  in  what 
relation  they  stand  to  the  best  thought  of  the  western  world,  from  Pythagoras 
and  Plato  to  the  present  day.    Whenever  Professor  Dcussen  speaks,  we  feel 
that  into  his  judgment    enters  a  thorough  and  mature  knowledge  of  the 
whole  world  of  ideas ;  we  are  never  surprised  by  outbreaks  of  ignoran(;e  or 
narrow  prejudice,  such  as,  for  example,  mnr  the  work   of  a  scholar  so  sound 
as  Whitney.     Wo  are  never  in  dangor  of  finding  the  clement  of  thought. 
idealism,  and  inspiration  subordinated  fo  some  mere  philological  quibble.    Nor 
are  we  liable  to  find  our  advance  barred  by  the  preconceptions  of  a  dogmatic 
theology.    Deussen  is  already  well  known  by  his  popular  work,   "  The  Ele- 
ments of  Metapb3'6ics "  which  puts  into  clear  and  lucid  form  the  leading 
thought  of  Kant  and   Schopenhauer,  showing  how  these  two  stand  at  the 
crown  of  Western  thought;  and  many  scholars  have  further  learnD  to  appre- 
ciate Deussen's  master-piece,    *'The  System  of  the  Vedanta,'' for  irs  unri- 
valled   qualities   of    thoroughness,     penetration,    and    sympathy.    This    is 
supplemented  by  the  complete  translation  of  the  Vedanta  Sutras,  ns  the  more 
general  outline  of  Metaphysics    is   by  Deusseu's   **  History  of  Philosophy.'' 
But   it  is   undoubtedly  as  an  interpreter  of  the   best  Indian  thought  that 
Deussen     will   take  permanent  rank.    There   is   somethiitg   so  thoroughly 
Indian  in  the  spirit  of  all  his  work  that  we  are  tempted  to   apply  to  him   the 
doctrine  of  rebirth,  which  is  the  heart  of  Indian  philosopliy,  and  say  that,  in 
him,  one  of  the  old  Vedantin  sages  is  reborn,  and  has  returned  once  more  to 
the  study  of  those  splendid  Scriptures  which  are  India's  best  inheritance. 

And  this  Indian  spirit  comes  out  even  in  the  dedication,  **  To  the  Manee 
of  Arthur  Schopenhauer  " — the  Manes  being  the  cquivulence  of  the  disembo- 
died soul  after  death,  to  which  is  offered  the  Shradda  sacrifice.  As  Deussen's 
work  is  in  a  language  not  understood  by  readers  in  India,  I  think  my 
hrst  plan  will  be  to  translate  several  passages  from  his  preface,  which 
will  best  show  the  idea  with  which  he  sat  about  this  work,  and  the 
estimation  in  which  be  holds  the  Upanishads  themselves.  Of  the  greatest 
value  is  the  comparison  between  the  most  valued  Scripture  of  the 
Kast  and  the  most  valued  Scripture  of  the  West: — "  The  Upanisliada  ait) 
Jfor  the  Vedan  whi>t  th^  I^ew  Testament  is  for  the  Bible;  ftnd  this  analogy  is 
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not  merely  external  and  foptuitoas,  but  is  deeply  rooted,  and  founded  on  a 
universal  law  of  religious  development.    In  the  childhood  of  nations.  Religion 
Kets  np  commandments  and  prohibitions,  and  lends  thom  emphasis  by   pro- 
mising renrards  and  threatening  punishments.    Jn  doing  this,  it  appeals  to  tho 
self-seeking  personality,  the  egotism,  triiichits  upposes  to  bo  the  real  kornel 
of  the  natural  man,  and    beyond    which  it  does  not  go.     A  iiigher  stajj^e   of 
religious  consciousness  is  reached  with  the  knowledge  that  all   works  which 
rest  on  i'car  and  Jiope  as  their  motive-power  are  of  no  value  whatever  for  the 
external  end  of  man  ;  and  that  the  highest  problem  of  ))eing  consists,  not  in  h 
gratification  of  egotism,  but  in  its  complete  destruction,  and  that  our  trno 
and  godlike  being  tirst  breaks  through  the  perJ<onalit3%  as  through  a  sholl, 
when  egotism  is  destroyciL     The  childish  standpoint  of  justification  through 
works  appears  in  the  Old  Testament  in   the   Bible ;  and  similarlj-*    in   the 
Vcdaa,  in   what    Indian   theologians  call  the  Karma-kanda,  the  division  of 
Works.     Both  the  Old  Testament  and  the  Karma-kanda  proclaim  a  law,  and 
promise  reward.^  for  its  fulfilment  and  punishmentH  for  its  transgre8aion ;  and 
if  the  Indian  tlieor^*  of  Works  has  the  advantage  of  knowing  how  to  refer  the 
repayment  in  part  to  the  future,  to  the  other  world— by  this  means  avoiding 
the  conflict  with  experience,  which  brings  so  many  porplexiiies    for  tlie  Old 
Testament  teaching  of  retribution  limit<'d  to  this  life — it  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  distinguishing  character  of  the  Biblical  law  of  life,  that  it  is  leas  identi- 
fied with  ritual  prescriptions  than  the  Indian,  and,   therefore,  lays  greater 
emphasis  on  an  irreproachable  moral  life.     For  the  interests  of  human  society 
this  advantage  is  a  very  great  one ;  but  in  itself,  and   for  the  moral  value  of 
conduct,  it  makes  no  difference  whether  a  man  exerts  himself  in  the  service 
of  imaginary  gods,  or  in  that  of  his  fellow-men;  both,  so  long  aa  his  own 
well-being  hovers  before  him  as  the  final  goal,  are,  morally  considered,  worth- 
less and  faulty.'* 

This  one  pnssage  shows  how  perfectly  Deussen  has  mastered  the  thought 
which  lies  at  the  heart  of  the  Indian  wisdom:  the  ideal  of  liberation,    of    re- 
generntion  from  the  bonds  of  personal  isolation,  of  the  new  birth  into  our  pro- 
7>er  and  universal  being.    *•  When  all  desires  that  dwell  in  the    heart    cease, 
the  mortal  becomes  immortal,  and  enters  the  eternal.**    But,  for  my  own  part, 
I  think  there  is  great  reason  to  doubt  the  idea  of  the  develo])ment  of  religion, 
which  he  has  enounced.    I  have  always  believed  that  religions    may  degene- 
rate, but  never  devcl'»p.     What  seems  to  be  a  development  is  reall}*  a  new  re- 
velation, a  new  inspiration.    This  new  light  bursts  forth  among  the  wreckage 
of  some  older    system,    and    takes    colour    from    that    system,    borrowing 
phraseology  and  symboN,  and  is?,  therefore,  considered  a    new  develonment. 
while  it  is  rather  a  new  incarnation  of  the  universal  spirit.    Thus,  to    take  a 
case  near  to  us  in  time,  the  Reformation  of  Martin  Luther    was  not  at  all  a 
"development"  of  Catholic  Christianity,  but  a  new  outburst  of    the    hnman 
spirit,  which,  taking  plaoe  in  the  field  of    Catholicism,    naturally    took    its 
colour  and  expressions  therefrom,  since  it  was    not    of    suflRcient    power    to 
create  a  new  symbolism.     In  the  same  way,  Christianity  was  not   a    develop- 
ment of  Judaism.    The  Talmud  was  such  a  development,  or  rather,  I  should 
be  inclined  to  say,  a  further  degeneration.     Christianity  was  rather    a    new 
outburst  of  the  soul,    anew    revelation,    which,  taking    place  on  the  field  of 
Judaism,  was  coloured  by  it,  and  adopted   tnnny  of  its   phrases— all  the  sen- 
tences ol  the  Lord's  prayer,  for  example,  being   found   in  older  Jewish  scrip- 
tures.    Ii»  a  still  less  degree,  I  believe,  are  the  ITpanishads  a  development  of 
the  Vedas,    Or,  to  speak  more  clearly,  I  am  coBvinced  tHaf>  the  twin  t^each- 
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ingof  Rebirth  and  Liberation,  which  is]  the  heart  of  the  Upanisbad  ieacbing» 
never  came  from  the  Yedic  hjmns,  bat  had  a  quite  different  origin. 

The  story  of  the  true  origin  of  this  twin  mystery  doctrine  is  given  in  the 
ITpanishads  themselves,  appearing  in  a  slightly  different  version  in  the  two 
greatest — Chhandogya  and  Broad  Aranyaka  Upanishads.    It  is   in  the  cele- 
brated and  dramatic  scene  between  King  Pravahana,  son  of  Jivala,  lord  of 
the  Panchala  nation,  and  the  two  Brahmins.  Shvetaketn  and  his  father.    In 
that  story  we  are  most  clearly  told  that  Brahmins,  fully  initiated  into  the 
whole  Brahminical  lore  and  knowing  the  Hymns  of  Rig,   Yajur,  and  Sama 
Vedas  by  heart,  were  yet  absolutely  ignorant  of  the  teaching  of  Rebirth,  of 
the  paradise  of  peace  between  death  and  birth,  of  the  return  of  the  sonl  to  a 
new  life  on  earth,  under  the  law  of  Karma,  and  of  the  teaching  of  Liberation 
from  this  cycle  of  rebirth  by  the  possession  of  the  powers  of  pure  spiritnally 
"  faith,  fervour,  service  of  the  Eternal."    And  then  we  are  told  that  this  twin 
teaching  was  first  communicated  to  the  Brahmins  by  King  Pravahana,  who 
explicitly  declares  that  heretofore  **  this  teaching   went  to  none  of  the  Brah- 
mins, but  was  among  all  peoples  the  hereditary  doctrine  ( Anushasana)  of  the 
Kshatriya,  alone."    I  have  shown  at  some  length  that,  throughout  the  whole 
cycle  of  Indian  writings,  we  have  the  tradition   that  the  Kshatriyas,  or  Raj* 
puts,  as  they  were  first  called,  were  separated  in  race  from  the  Brahmins, 
and  that  this  separation  remains  clearly  marked  to  this  day.    Therefore  I 
am  convinced  that  the  twin-doctrine  of  Rebirth  and  Liberation,  which  form 
the  heart  and  mystery-teaching  of  the  Upanishads,  is  the  ancient  and  heredi* 
tary  teaching  of  the  Rajput  race,  of  the  "  Red  Rajputs,*'  as  the  Mahabh&rata 
calls  them  ;  while  the  Vedio  ritual  is  the  heritage  of  the  "  white  Brahmins." 
So  that  we  have,  not  a  development,  but  the   work  of  another  race.    In 
defence  of  this  view,  I  have  pointed   out  that  Visvamitra,  the  seer  of  the 
Grayatri,  King  Pravahana,   King   Janaka,   Rama,  Krishna,  and  Gautama 
Buddha  wero  all  of  the  rac«  of  the  Rajputs,  which  thus  gave  to  India  all  its 
ohiefest  spiritual  leaders  and  inspit*ers.  Therefore,  I  think  it  is  misleading  to 
consider  the  Upanishads  as  in  any  sense  a  development  of  the  Vedic  Hymns 
and  Brahmanas,— as  misleading  as  it  would  be  to  believe  that  the  Jumna 
flows  out  of  the  Ganges,  because  their  waters  enter  the  sea  together. 

But  as  far  as  the  moral  relation  between  the  Vedas  and  Upanishads  is 
concerned,  Deussen  is  undoubtedly  right.  It  is  a  question  of  the  inspiration 
of  the  Higher  Self,  as  against  the  righteousness  of  the  lower  self.  Or,  to 
quote  Deussen  again  :— '*  The  consciousness  of  this  breaks  a  way  for  itself  in 
the  New  Testament  when  it  teaches  the  worthlessness  of  works,  and  in  the 
Upanishads,  when  they  teach  even  the  faultiness  of  good  works.  Both  make 
salvation  dependent,  not  on  earthly  deeds  and  omissions,  but  in  a  complete 
change  of  the  whole  natural  man  ;  both  view  this  transformation  as  a  libe- 
ration from  the  bonds  of  this  whole  empirical  reality  which  has  its  root  in 
egotism.  But  why  do  we  need  liberation  from  this  existence  P  Because  it  is 
the  kingdom  of  sin,  answers  the  Bible ;  because  it  is  tho  kingdom  of  error, 
answers  the  Veda.  The  former  sees  the  fault  in  the  part  of  man  which 
wills;  the  latter,  in  tho  part  of  man  which  knows;  the  former  commands 
transformation  of  tlie  will,  the  latter,  a  transformation  of  knowledge.  On 
which  side  does  truth  lie  ?  If  man  were  either  altogether  will,  or  altogether 
anderstauding,  we  should  have  to  decide  for  one  or  the  other  view,  in  corres- 
pondence with  this.  But  man  both  wills  and  knows.  Therefore  this  great 
change  in  which  both  Bible  and  Veda  find  salvation,  belongs  to  both  regions; 
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it  is,  firstly,  according  bo  the  Biblical  view,  the  9of  tenio^  -of  tbe  beart  which 
was  hardened  to  stone  in  natural  egotism,  and  its  change  to  fitness  for  deecU 
ot  righteousness,  love,  and  self-abnegation  ;  and,  secondly,  band  in  band 
with  this,  the  wisdom  of  the  Upanishads  will  begin  to  dawn  in  us  ;  the  know- 
lodge,  anticipatiiip:  Kant's  great  discovery,  that  this  whole  world-order, 
resting  in  space,  and  consequently  manifold,  and  therefore  egotistical,  is 
founded  only  in  an  illusion  {mdyd)y  innate  in  us  throngh  the  nature  of  oar 
intcllect^,and  that  there  is  an  Eternal  Being,  raised  above  space  and  time. 
above  manifoldness  and  existence,  which  is  manifested  in  all  the  forms  ot 
Nature,  and  which  I  feel  and  find,  complete  and  undivided,  in  my  inner- 
uatiire,  as  my  own  self,  as  the  A'cman.** 

This  gives  us  a  fair  insight    into  Deussen*s  view   of  the  Upanishads 
in  their  relation  with  the   Veda,  the   New  Testament,   and  Kaot's  pbilo* 
ROphy.    All   three,   we    see  at    the  outset,    thoroughly   disbelieve   in  tbn 
empirical  realism  ol  modern  scientific  teaching.— Jfa4«M  MaiL 
-'■':■  Charles  Johnston,  m.  r.  a.  s. 


'^  HAVE  YOU  A  STRONG  WILL  ?  "* 

This  latest  work  of  Charles  Godfrey  Leland,  the  American  writer,  which 
Mr.  George  Eedway  has  just  published,  has  been  read  with  great  Interest  and 
helped  to  place  its  author  even  higher  in  our  esteem    than    before,    if  that 
Were  possible.    Mr.  Leland  is  a  man  of  great  gifts.    He  first  caught  the  pnb* 
lie  fancy  by  his  irresistibly  funny   "Hans  Breitmann  Ballads"  at  the    time 
of  the  American  War  of  the  Rebellion,  a  work  written  in  an    Anglo-German 
dialect,  which  showed  no  less  his  complete  mastery  of  the  German  idiom  and 
rare  satirical  talent  than  his  ripe  scholarship  and  poetical   instiock     It  was 
one  of  those  literary  productions  that  pass  at  one  leap  to  the  height  of  fixed 
popularity.    One  would  have  thought  that  a  man    who  could,   write    in  that 
absurd  vein  would  of  necessity  be  always  a  joker  and  nothing  else.    Bat  within 
the  thirty-odd  subsequent  years,  Mr.  Leland  has  won  a  dignified  position  as 
archasologist,  philologist,  anthropologist  critic,  interpreter  of  folklore,  and  now 
in  his  oldage,  produces  this  essay  on  the  human  Will  and  its  illimitable  peyoho- 
logical  potentialities,  which  is  to  some  of  his  friends  a  delightful  surprisci  and  to 
thousands  of  readers  will  be  a  positive  revelation.    It  does  not  appear  that  he 
has  made  a  close  study  of  Eastern  literature,  yet  his  i^eflections  on  the  powers 
of  the  mind  as  applied  to  the  physical  and  moral  nature  of  man,    might    well 
have  been  written  by  an  Indian  versed  in  the  psychology  and  metaphysios  o£ 
iiis  great  ancestral  teachers.    His  conclusions  are  that  all  mental  or  cerebral 
faculties  can  by  direct  scientific  treatment  be  influenced  to  what  would  have 
once  been  regarded  as  miraculous  action,  and,  secondly,  that  the  Will  can,  by 
very  easy  processes  of  training,  or  by  aid  of  Self- Hypnotism  or  Suggestion,  be 
strenf^thened  to  any  extent,  and  states  of  mind  soon   induced  which    can  be 
madp,  by  practice,  habitunl.     His  prescription  is,   that  one  srho  wishes  to  re* 
gain  mental  calm  and  increased  faculty  of  work  on  the  following    day,    and 
di'^pel  a  nervous,  uneasy,  petulant,  unfixed  habit  of  mind  should,  upon  retiring 
to  rest,  calmly  and  deliberately  detennlno  that  this  change  shall  come  about, 
and  go  to  sleep  with  this  fixed  idea  dominant :  in   short,   by   a  process  of 
getmle  self-hypn(:>tism  create  in   himself  an  expectancy    which,    alter  a  few 


*  By  Charles  Godfrey  Loland  (Hans  Breitmann).  Author  of  ** Gipsy  Sorcery  and 
Fortune  TelliDg,"  etc.,  etc.,  London,  George  Bedway,  1890.    Price  S$.  6d;  nett 
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trials  mtist  inevitably  bring  about  the  end  iu  view.  Of  coarse,  the  Eastern 
reader  will  perceive  that  Mr.  Leland  has,  prol)af»ly  without  knowing  it, 
sketched  out  the  very  line  of  meuiiol  action  wliieh  Is  prescribed  alike  by 
PataT)jaIi»  the  fiaddha,  and  the  writers  of  the  Upanishads.  Ho  has  canght 
the  familiar  ideal  of  mental  *'  one-poiutedness "  and,  in  purely  Western 
langaage,  revealed  to  his  readers  the  golden  secret  of  the  Eastern  Teachers, 
iwrbo  have  shown  us  how  to  "conquer  the  self,  by  the  Self,"  the  lower  by  the 
Higher.  It  was  my  good  fortune  to  know  Mr.  Leland  in  New  York  early  iu 
his  career,  and  after  reading  this  latest  work  from  his  pen,  the  hope  arises  that 
we  may  meet  again,  this  time  to  talk  about  Theosophy,  which  to  a  brilliant 
mind  like  his  would  be  a  consolation,  indeed. 


LECTURES  ON  DHARMA  * 

The  three  lectures  on  "  Dharma  '*  delivered  by  Mr.«.  Besant  at  the  Eighth 
Annual  Convention  of  the  Indian  Section  T.  S.,  held  at  Benares  in  October 
last^  are  now  available,  being  issued  together  in  pamphet  form.  The  first  is 
on  "  Dififerences, "  the  second  is  entitled  "  Evolution,"  and  the  third,  "  Bight 
and  Wrong."  At  the  bottom  of  page  16,  "  Dharma  is  defined  as  the  inner 
nature  of  a  thing  at  any  given  stage  of  its  evolution,  and  the  law  of  the 
next  stage  of  its  unfolding."  The  teachings  embodied  in  these  three  lectures 
nvill  be  found  of  great  value  to  all  theosophists. 

E. 


THE  MAHABHABATA  LECTURES.f 
Mrs.  Besant's  lectures,  which  were  delivered  before  the  students  of  the 
Central  Hindu  College  at  Benares  last  year,  and  are  now  issued  in  book  form« 
area  masterly  presentation  of  the  grand  charncteristics  of  this  greatest  of 
the  world's  epics.  As  the  genius  of  Mrs.  Besant,  like  the  sun,  throws  light 
upon  every  subject  with  which  she  occupies  herself,  and  as  her  literary 
qualifications  and  her  remarkable  familiarity  with  Indian  literature  are  so 
well  known,  it  seems  superfluous  to  recommend  this  work  to  our  readers. 
The  outcome  of  the  different  kinds  of  conduct  here  portrayed  affords  the 
mo^t striking  illustrations  of  the  unerring  working  of  karmic  law;  and  the 
noble  moral  ideals  so  clearly  presented,  cannot  fail  of  having  a  most  salutary 
effect  upon  the  minds  of  Hindu  youth,  for  whom  these  lessons  are  more 
especially  designed. 

E. 


HINDU  HANDBOOKS.: 

We  have  received  from  the  publisher,  two  neatly  printed  nianutils,  one 
being  entitled,  "  The  Hindu  System  of  Moral  Science,**  and  the  other,  •*  The 
Hindu  System  of  Religious  Science  and  Art."  They  are  uniform  iu  size 
(about  the  size  of  our  T.  S.  Manuals),  have  been  carefully  prepared,  and  will 
be  found  useful  to  those  who  wish  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  subjects  discussed.  The  author,  Kishori  Lai  Sarkar,  m.a. 
B.L.,  has  done  his  work  creditably.    He  treats  of  the  revelations  of  "  Ration* 

*  Frioo,  10  annas,  paper  cover. 

+  Price,  boards  Es.  1-8,  cloth  Bs.  2.    See  TheosophUt  Supplement  of  November 
last,  for  Syllabus  of  these  lectures. 

i  Saras!  Lai  Sarkar,  x.  A.,  131,  Cornwallie  St.,  Calcutta, 
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alism  and  Emotionalism,'*  as  set  forth  in  llindu  works,  and  it  has  evidently 
been  his  endeavor  to  embody  the  croam  of  hH  the  so-called  sacred  literature 
of  the  Hindus  in  these  tv^o  valuable  manuals.  The  books  have  been  cordially 
recommended  by  Prof.  Max  Miiller  and  Dr.  Hiibbe  Schleiden.  We  bespeak 
for  them  a  ready  sale* 


LALITA  SAHASRANAMA.  * 

The  long  expected  work  of  Mr.  R.  A.  Sastry  is  now  published.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  the  Hindus  hold  the  Lalita  Sahasranama  in  the  highest 
regard  and  it  is  well  known  that  to  achieve  great  ends,  to  be  cured  of  serious 
illness,  and  to  ward  off  great  dangers,  religious  Hindus  often  resort  to  the 
chanting  of  this  sacred  hymn.  It  is  considered  to  possess  highly  magical 
powers.  Among  Mantra  Sastras  this  ranks  the  foremost.  Considering  the 
space  at  our  command  we  need  not  dilate  upon  the  virtues  of  the  text  and 
commentary  of  Lalita  Sahasranama  as  believed  in  by  the  Hindus.  But  we 
have  to  point  out  that  the  English  ti*auslation,  now  offered  to  the  public  will 
enable  the  reader  to  understand  the  treatise  clearly  and  be  of  great  use  to  him 
as  it  explains  all  the  allusions  contained  in  the  several  names  and  wilt  also  be 
a  great  help  in  making  out  the  terse  Sanskrit  Commentary  which  is  herein 
translated  very  literally.  This  is  one  of  the  merits  of  the  translation,  which 
we  recommend  to  the  reader  for  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  subject, 
although  he  must,  in  order  to  test  the  magical  efficacy  of  the  hymn,  take  to 
the  original  Sanskrit,  as  we  believe  that  Sound  has  a  great  deal  to  do  in 
bringing  about  the  desired  result.  We  trust  that  the  Sastri's  labours  in  the 
field  of  Mantra  Sastras  will  be  appreciated  by  the  public,  and  that  he  will 
Boon  issue  a  second  edition  of  the  book,  free  from  the  typographi(*al  and  other 
errors  which  we  notice  in  the  present  edition. 

T.  A.  S. 


MAGAZINES. 

In  TJie  Tkeo8ophicdl  Review,  Mrs.  Cooper- Oakley's  opening  article,  which 
is  to  be  continued,  is  a  creditable  attempt  to  trace,  from  the  indistinct 
landmarks  of  the  past,  the  origin  and  relationships  of  *'  The  Heavenly 
Kingdom  of  the  Holy  Grail."  Dr.  A.  A.  Wells  contributes  a  second 
instalment  on  '*  Social  Utopias,"  a  valuable  extract  from  which  may  be  found 
in  our  present  issue  of  Cuttings  and  Comments.  The  opening  portion  of  Mr. 
Mead's  continued  essay  on  *'  The  Trismegistic  Literature*'  is  bibliographical. 
Mr.  A.  M.  Glass  writes  on  "  The  End  of  the  Keely  Motor,  "—the  com^lnsion 
which  is  arrived  at  and  which  is  supported  by  illustrations  and  plain 
statements  being,  that  the  whole  thing  was  a  gigantic  humbug. 

Miss  Edith  Ward's  reply  to  the  article  on  "  The  Uses  of  Discrimination," 
previously  published,  is  written  in  a  somewhat  trenchant  spirit,  and  scores 
some  very  strong  points.  *'  Scattered  Scraps  of  Ancient  Atlantis,"  No.  III.» 
appears  in  this  issue.  Much  profitable  food  for  thought  and  practice  may 
be  found  in  Mrs.  Besant's  clear  explanation  of  **  Difficulties  of  the  Inner 
Life,"— to  be  concluded.  Miss  Hardcastle  writes  on  "  Joachim  de  Flore's 
Age  of  Love,"  and  Miss  Green,  on  "  The  God  Within." 


*  With  Bhaskararaya's  CommeDtary  translated  into  Eiiglish  hy  ICAnanta- 
kriabna  Sastri,  of  the  Adyar  Library.  Pnblishcd  by  Thompeon  i%  Co.,  Madras^ 
Price  Ki.  3* 
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-  The  Tlieasaphic  Glemier  gives  the  concluding  portion  of  **  What  is  (7on- 
science,  and  How  to  Develop  it,"  and  piiblishe.'*  a  valuable  letter  written 
from  Persia,  on  "  Archaeology  and  Theosophy  in  Central  Asia  "  (see  extracts 
in  Supplement) — the  remaining  portion  consisting  chiedy  of  reprints. 

April  Mercury  gives  us  in  frontispiece,  a  very  lite-like  portrait  of  the 
Honorable  Otway  Cnff.^  General  Secretary  of  the  European  Secti<'n,  T.  S. 
*•  Tbonghts  on  Limitation"  is  a  suggestive  and  quite  useful  article.  **  Love, 
the  Greatest  Force  "  (continued  from  March  L^sne),  by  G.  E.  Bailey,  also 
abounds  in  important  ideas.  **  Theosophical  Studies  in  the  Bible/'  by 
S.  J[.  E.  Solley,  will  be  of  special  interest  to  Christians.  There  is  also  an 
extract  from  the  President-Founder's  Twenty- third  Anniversary  Address,  the 
National  Committee  Letter,  to  American  Branches,  and  an  interesting  letter 
from  IndiH. 

Arya  Bala  Bodhini,  After  some  readable  **  Notes  and  Comments  "  we 
find  a  very  interesting  Japanese  story,  **  The  two  Farmers  '*  by  W.  Hack. 
Satischandra  Bay  writes  on  '*  The  Ideal  Life."  *'  On  the  Ramayana"  is  an 
essay  which  was  read  before  a  Society  in  Madum.  "  A  Trip  to  the  Calcutta 
Zoo,"  and  "  Talks  on  Be-birth*'  are  brief  but  interesting  re-prints  for  the 
younger  readers. 

Teosofia  for  May  is  a  useful  number.  Decio  Calvari  writes  charmingly  on 
the  different  Auras.  Some  of  Mr.  Leadbeater's  conclusions  in  regard  to  the 
Astral  Plane  are  next  given ;  the  translation  of  Dr.  Marques'  *'  Scientific 
Corroborations  of  Theosophy  "  is  concluded*  and  Dr.  Pascurs  article  on 
*'  Beincarnation^"  continued, 

Philadelphia  (Buenos  Ay  res)  as  usual  offers  original  matter  of  excellent 
quality,  and  translations  of  standard  theosophic  literature.  Among  these 
may  be  mentioned  **  India,  its  Past  and  its  Future  "  (the  translation  of  a 
iBoture  given  on-ship-board  by  Annie  Besant),  "  The  Universal  Theory,**  by 
Emil  Burnoaf,  **  Why  deny  the  Invisible?  "  by  Jules  Lermina,  the  "  Beincar* 
nation  epitaph  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  written  by  himself,"  &c, 

Sophia  (Madrid)  continues  the  translation  of  Leadbeater's  ''Clair* 
voyance,'*  and  gives  the  remaining  chapters  of  *' Bel igious  Problems,"  and 
"  Incidents  in  the  Life  of  Count  St.  Germain."  "  How  one  should  Perform 
Action  "  is  a  well  written  article  by  Kunti.  Much  Theosophic  wisdom  is 
found  in  **  Notes  concerning  Philosophy  and   Otcultisra,"  by  V.  Diaz  Perez. 

The  Revue  TJieoaophique  for  May  contains  further  instalments  of 
translations — "  The  Christian  Creed,"  "  Man  and  His  Bodies,"  and  "  The 
Secret  Doctrine,"  in  addition  to  articles  by  other  well-known  Theosophists. 
From  the  latest  news  received  of  the  progress  of  the  movement  in  France,  it 
seems  that  the  self-sacrificing  labours  and  untiring  devotion  of  Commandant 
Courmes.  Dr,  Pascal  and  M.  Gillard  are  meeting  with  their  due  reward* 
At  no  time  before,  have  the  prospects  of  the  saooess  of  the  Theosuphical 
movement  ever  appeared  so  bright. 

We  have  to  congratulate  our  Dutch  brethren  on  the  greatly  improved 
appearance  of  their  magazine,  Tlieosophia,  In  its  new  dress  it  resftmbles 
The  TJieoeophictU  Bevievj,  The  number  opens  with  a  touching  notice  of  the 
"passing  over"  of  Madame  Obreen  a  high-souled  lady,  well-known  to 
Theosophical  readers  by  her  literary  name  of  '*  Afra." 

Tho  Vdhan  is  always  interesting,  and  Theosophists  who  do  without  it, 
don't  realise  how  much  they  miss. 
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The  BuHdhUt  appears  as  a  double  number — March  and  April— and 
gives  conrinuations  of  the  '*  Buthlhist  Controversy  "  held  »t  Panadura  long 
H<^o,  and  a  very  interesting  biogrnphical  lecture  by  A.  E.  Baaltjenn,  on 
**  Whv  I  became  a  Buddhist."  There  are  also  translations  of  Buddhist 
doctriDe,  a  *'  Report  of  the  Young  Men's  Buddhist  A980ciation«"  a  paper  on 
the  '*  State  and  Government  of  India  under  its  Native  Bulers,"  and  other 
articles. 

Tlie  Journal  oftlie  MaJutrBodki  Society  (June — July)  presents  qaite  an 
interesting  table  of  contents,  but  arrives  after  all  our  other  reviews  are  in 
type.  , 

Hie  American  Critic,  TJieosophiacher  Wegtveiaer,  Mindy  The  Arena^  The 
Meiaphyaical  Magazine,  L^LiiOation,  Banner  of  Light  and  other  spiritualist 
exchanges,  Universal  Brotlierhood,  TJie  New  Century,  Omega,  Phrenologiccd 
Journal,  Modern  Astrology,  Immortality,  Light,  Rays  of  Light,  Lotus  BtuikeUf 
Teosufisk  TidskrifU  Tlie  Prasnottara,  Tlie  Light  of  the  East,  The  Light  of  Trwefe, 
Indian  Journal  of  Educaiion,  Christian  College  Magazine,  Brahmavadin, 
Prabuddha  Bhurala  and  Satva  Sddliani,  are  acknowledged  with  thanks. 


CUTTINGS  AND  COMMENTS. 

'^  Thoughts,  like  the  pollen  of  flowers,  leave  one  brain  and  fasten  to  another." 

Dr.  A.  A.  Wells,  who  writes  on  "  Social  Utopias," 
The  ideal  of     in  the  June  Theosophtcal  Review,  says  :— 
Socialism,  **  Our  present  bond  of  union  [with  the  socialists]  lies 

in  this  point,  that  they  and  v/e  alike  regard  society  as 
existing  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  individuals  who  compose  it ;  that, 
in  all  our  schemes  we  think  of  men,  not  of  institutions  and  (most  em- 
phatically of  all)  not  of  property.  Our  common  enemy  is  the  present 
org:anization  of  society,  which  cares  absolutely  nothing  for  men»  onlf 
for  property.  And  of  society,  regarded  from  this  point  of  view,  it  is 
entirely  true  that  it  is  past  mending.  It  must  be  overthrown,  simply 
because  it  has  come  to  stand  on  its  head,  and  nothing  short  of  turn* 
ing  ii  upside  down  can  avail  to  set  it  right  way  up  again." 


#  # 


The  London  correspondent  of  the  Hindu  writes  as 

Progress  of      follows  : — 

/he  Christian  The  Bishop  of  Ripon  preached  a  sermon  last  Sunday 

ideaL  in  London,   which  gave  a  fresh  proof  of  the  advance  of 

Christian  thought  towards  the  higher  philosophy  aad  the 
higher  spiritual  teachings  and  experiences  of  India.  In  course  of  this 
sermon  he  said  that  there  were  two  kinds  of  belief :  the  belief  that  relied 
on  the  hayings  of  others  and  the  belief  that  was  based  on  personal  ex- 
perience. Moses  was  a  mediator,  but  at  the  Christ  stage  the  mediator 
disappeared.  Christ  came  into  the  world  to  declare  thiit  the  age  of  indi* 
viduais  and  of  indirect  auihority  had  passed  away,  and  that  the  age  of  direct 
authority  had  taken  its  place.  The  revelation  was  in  mflbrCsterynoAure — ^t^ 
man^s  soul.  There  tvas  direct  spiritual  revelation,  Tlie  residence  in  mans 
soul  of  the  Spirit  of  God  made  direct  contact  between  HiMiand  Ote  liuman  soui  a 
tra-nscendent  reality.  But  there  wei-e  stages  of  religious  thought  and  religi- 
ous edncation.  So  long  as  an  iudividuaFs  religion  aepended  on  an  intermedi- 
iiry,  itiwas  religion  on  a  stage  of  pupilage.  It  had  not  yet  reached  its  com- 
plete and  adult  stage.  In  religion  it  was  possible  for  a  man  to  remain  in  the 
^chool-rooni  ail  his  days.    Christians  had  not  gone  beyond  that  stage* 


#  ♦ 
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•  ■ 
Mr.   Grubb,    the   Secretary  of   the    Ang:Io-Indian 

Christian        Temperance  Association  in  London,  who  visited    India 
Humility        last  winter,  wrote  in  the  letter  to  his  Chrisrian  friends  at 
m  India,        home,  some  of  his  experiences,  amongr  which  the  follow- 
ing  appeared  in  last  month's  Wheat  Sheaf  : — 

Speaking  of  humility,  lam  reminded  that  tliat  is  a  quality  which  does 
not  disttnguiHh  the  avenige  Eampean  in  India  Tiie  m^vs  mi^f'kneHs  and 
snbservieiice  of  the  natives  seems  an  encourHgement  to  arnigant  En^lislimeu 
toputOD  airs  of  superiority,  and  to  look  upon  their  Indian  fellow-su^gects 
witb  diedain  and  contempt.  1  have  ntttn  felt  indignant  at  the  unkind  way  in 
which  I  have*  seen  the  natives  treated  by  members  of  the  ruling  race.  To 
H^v^  only  one  instance :  I  saw  an  Indian  gentleman  expelled  from  a  sfH'ond -class 
carriage  at  a  railway  terminus  in  Calcutta,  to  make  room  for  two  Englishmen, 
aad  I  felt  ashamed  of  myself  afterwards  for  not  having  had  the  courage  to 
protest  against  it.  (The  carriage  was  not  reserved  for  Europeans,  as  some 
are.)  What  made  it  appear  worse  to  me  was  that  it  was  done  wit>h  the 
approval  of  the  station  master,  a  Christian  man,  who  had  taken  the  chair  at 
my  meeting  the  previous  evening!  Oh  that  we  had  a  little  more  of  the 
meekness  of  Jesus — a  little  more  practical  religion,  and  not  so  much  pretence 
and  profession.  What  would  ^c  think  of  such  things  as  these?  Positively 
-oome  of  the  Indians  with  whom  I  travelled,  strangers  to  me,  expressed  sur- 
prise when  I  entered  into  friendly  conversaiion  with  them  l>ecause,  as  they 
■aid*  it  was  very  unusual  for  Europeans  to  converse  with  natives  in  that  way.* 

•*# 

As  various  so-called   "  teachers  *'  have  at  different 

The  Occult       times,    and    for   a    pecuniary    lecompense,   exploited 

Law.  regions   where    theosophists    abound,   the     following 

extract    from    the    Annual     Report    of   the     General 

Secretary  of  the  American  Section,  T.  S.,  will  be  found  useful : — 

"Certain  experiences  of  some  of  our  members  since  we  last  assembled 
make  me  think  that  others  may  be  protected  if  a  ^ell-known  law  in  Occultism 
is  once  more  emphasized.  One  of  the  most  positive,  universal,  exceptionless 
facts  in  Occultism  is  that  no  secret   knowledge,   tio   esoteric   training,  no 

*  powers  '  so  called,  are  ever  given  for  pay.  So  fixed  is  this  law,  so  infiexi- 
Die,  that  the  very  fact  that  any  Occult  teaching  or  eciuipment  is  offered  for 
sale  is  ipso  facto  conclusive  proof  that  the  teaching  of  the  equipment  is  a 
fraud.  One  does  not  need  to  examine  the  credentials  or  the  claims  of  a  seller  : 
bis  being  a  seller  demonstrates  him  at  once  a  pretender.    Whe",  then,  a 

*  course  in  Occultism,'  a  *  series  of  le^^Bons  in  Esoteric  Wisdom,*  a  *  class  in 
Oriental  Psychism,'  or  what  not,  is  proffered  for  money,  we  nay  be  al  solnrely 
certain  that  the  "  Priesr,"  *•  Instructor,'*  or  however  he  may  style  himself, 
knows  nothing  of  real  Occult  Science  and  is  what  in  secular  quarters  is  calleil, 
a 'fake/  Now  the  Theosophical  Society  is  exactly  the  field  where  charlatans 
of  this  kind  seek  their  prey,  and  it  is  possible  that,  in  some  cases  membership 
has  been  secured  in  order  that  this  field  may  be  exploited  in  the  interest  of 
self-emolument.  Far  more  credence  is  secured  if  the  practitioner  can  show 
himself  a  member  of  the  T.  S.,  avow  belief  in  Masters,  and  claim  messages 
from  Them ;  and  sincerity  and  devotion  are  the  more  easily  played  upon  if 
the  solicitor  for  fees  has  good  standing  iu  a  Branch.  I  mention  the  matter 
thus  publicly  because  certain  of  our  worthy  members  are  now  mourning 
over  deception,  fraud,  and  financial  loss,  and  the  whole  sy.stem  of  humbnc 
in  spiritual  things  would  cori;e  instantly  to  an  end  if  every  one  to  whom  is 
offered  knowledge  for  cash  would  but  say  to  himselF,  *  This  offer  stamps  the 
offerer.' " 

Schopenhauer  ^  f'T'^",^  I^^l  >';"«tO"'''  "^'J'^'e  o"  »*'«  Upani- 

and  shads.  Mr.  P.  Lakshmi  Narasu,  an  educated  gentlen^an 

the  Vedanta  ^^  Madras,  wrote  thus  to  the  Editor  of  the  Madras 

Mail : 

'^  Schopenbaaer,  notwithstanding  the  high  praise  he  has  bestowed  on  the 
philosophy  of  the  Upanishads,  nowhere  in  his  works  professes  to  be  a  follow- 
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erof  the  .Vcdanta  .feystom.    I  find  it  necessary  to  point  this  out,   becaaee 
SchopenliHuer's  en«i<miuni   on  tlie  Upaiiishad   philosophy,  which   Las   been 
bn)uj<lit  prominently  to  the  notice  of  <iduoat<^d  Hindus  through  the  wriLiiigs  of 
Messi'H.  Max  iMiiller,   Deus-^^^n,   Charles  Johnston  and  others,  has  lieen  often 
mistaken  Un-  complt  te  Hgrerment   with  the  ye<l»nca  philosophy.     Instead   of 
acknowledginif   himself  a  follower  of    the   Vedanta,   Schopenhauer   makes 
Bpf  ciitl  m'Mition    ol  thecUiSe  iij^ree'iieiit  Uetwnen  his  philosophy  and  a  system 
of  Indian  tiiou^ht   whii!h   is    regurded   by  Hindns  of  all  denominatious  to  be 
oppost^d  HI   its   essence   to   all   forms  of  thought   built  on  the   basis    of    the 
Upanishads.    In  his  **  World  as  Will  and  Idea"  (English  translation.  Vol.  II, 
p.  i371).  Schopenhauer  says : — **  If  I  were  to  take  the  results  of  my  philosophy 
as  the  standard  of  truth,  1  would  be  obliged  to  concede  to  Buddhism  the  pre- 
eminerice  over  the  rest.     In  any  case  it   must  be  a  satisfaction   to  me  to  see 
my  teaching  in  such  close  agreement  with  a  religion   which  the  mHJority  of 
men  upon  the    earth  hold  hs  their  <»wn.*'     It  is  not  unlikely  that  some  of  my 
readers  would  call  my  atti-ntinn   to  the  affinity  between  the  Adwaiia  form  of 
Yednnta  and  the  Buddhi.et  religion.    But  I  must  say  that  this  so-called  affinity 
between    these  two  systems  is  wholl}'  superficial,  and  the  idea  of  an  affinity 
between  them  has  its  origin   in  the  free  use  which   Sankara  has  niadeof  the 
arguments  of  the  idealistic  Buddhist  against  his  realistic  Sankhya  opponents 
rather  than  in  any  resemblances    either  in  the    method  or  the  results    of  the 
two  philosophies.    Thout^h  we  may  find  something  in  common  between  the  in- 
tellect ual  con'iitions  which   gave    hirth  to  some  of  the  earlier    Upanifrhads 
and  those  from   which   Buddhism   sprang,  the  essential   differences  between 
Budl^ism  and  the  philosophical  thought  of  the  Upanishads  are  too  great  to  be 
lost  sight   of  by   nny   unbiassed  and  un.sophisticated   student   of  philosophy 
and  religion.  I  shall  close  by  ju-t  remarking  that  Buddhism  lays  the  greatest 
stress  in  its  nobic  eightfold  i*arh  on  the  harmonious  training  of  both  sides  of 
human  nature — intcilcct  and  will — which  is  considered  by  Professor  Deossen 
to  be  so  essential  for  the  evolution  of  a  perfect  human  being. 

*  * 

An  exchange  has  the  following  : — 

Contagion  ^  ^^^  ^j  ».  SympatJietic  Contagion  "  is  reported  from  St. 

^  .         Louis.   Bertha  »Schreiber,  a  girl  of  17,  is  dying  of  cerebro-spinal 

sxiggeshon.    meningitis,  which  was  recently  epidemic.    The  physicians  say 

the  case  is  a  mo-t  remarkable  one  of  **  sympathetic  contagioD.** 

The  girl  recently  read  a  sensational  story  in  a  local  newspaper  describing  the 

sufferings  of  the  victim*  of  the  disease,  accompanied  by  horrible  illustrations. 

She  was  taken  ill  soon  aft^^r,  and   grew  steadily  worse,  and  every  remedy, 

including  hypnotism,  failed. 

*  # 

We  hope?  our  readers    will  pay   especial  attention 

Hints  to  a  short  article  on  pagt;6o8,  by  Dr.  Sanders,  of  New 

on  Zealand,  entiled  **  What  can  1  do  for  the  T.  S.  ?"  The 

T.  S,  work,        ideas   therein    advanced     are   eminently     useful   and 

practical. 
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OLD  DIARY  LEAVES.* 

Second  Oriental  Srries,  Chapter  XXVIII. 

WE  now  cross  the  threshold  of  1887,  one  of  the  busiest  and  most 
fraitfal  periods  of  oar  history.  The  year's  projyraninae  was 
sketched  ont  in  Exeoutive  Coancil  on  the  9th  January,  and  on  the  22nd 
I  sailed  for  Colombo  where  I  arrived  on  the  24th.  The  leaders  of  the 
Raraanya  Nikdya  at  once  took  me  to  Piydgale  to  assist  in  celebrating 
the  first  anniversary  of  the  death  of  their  chief  priest,  Ambagahawatte, 
whose  cremation  was  recently  described  in  this  history.  I  addressed 
the  large  crowd  present  and,  later,  privately  met  in  consultation  the 
whole  body  of  priests  of  the  Raraanya.  I|warned  them  solemnly  against 
allowing  themselves,  on  the  strength  of  their  deceased  leader's  reputa- 
tion to  cultivate  self -righteousness  audits  concomitant,  hypocrisy;  I 
had  observed,  I  told  them,  the  symptoms  of  sectarianism  and  narrow- 
mindedness  showing  themselves,  which  I  deprecated  as  diametrically 
opposed  to  the  spirit  of  Ihe  Lord  Buddha's  teaching.  The  warning  was 
needed  and,  I  fancy,  it  would  do  no  harm  if  it  were  repeated  at  the 
present  day. 

On  the  27th  I  started  for  Badulla,  a  thriving  station  in  the  Uva 
District,  situate  about  4,000  ft.  above  sea-level  and  possessed  of  a 
dimate  thoroughly  renovating  to  European  constitutions  which  have 
become  debilitated  by  too  long  residence  in  the  tropical  lowlands. 
The  railway  from  Colombo,  via  Kandy  and  Matale,  which  now  runs  to 
Bandarawela,  through  some  of  the  finest  and  most  picturesque  scenery 
in  the  world,  had  then  been  can*ied  only  as  far  as  Nanu  Oya,  in  the 
heart  of  the  richest  planting  country,  and  so  I  was  taken  on  the  rest  of 
the  way  in  a  special  mail-coach.  From  the  driver's  seat  we  enjoyed  the 
exquisite  treat  of  the  landscape  views  that  opened  out  before  the  eye  at 
every  bend  of  the  post-road.     We   stopped  for  the  night  at   "  Wilson's 

*  Two  full  series,  or  volames,  of  thirty  chapters  each,  one  tracing  the  history  of 
the  Theosophical  Society  up  to  the  time  of  the  departure  of  the  Founders  from  New 
York  to  India,  the  other  sabsequently,  have  appeared.  The  first  vcJi^me  is  avnflablo 
in  hook  form.    Thp  present  series  will  make  the  third  volume. 
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Bangalow/'  a  GovernmeDt  rest-house,  which  we  were  glad  enough  to 
reach,  for  the  road  after  dark  was  dangerous  enough  at  any  time  by 
reason  of  its  short  curves  and  precipices,  but  now  made  much  more  so 
by  the  fact  of  our  driver's  being  half  drunk.  I  don't  think  I  ever  had 
a  more  anxious  time  than  then,  between  nightfall  and  our  arrival  at 
the  rest-house;  I  must  have  invented  a  half  dozen  different  ways  of 
leaping  or  climbing  over  coach  and  driver  towards  the  land-side,  in 
case  our  bibulous  Automedon  should  chance  to  drive  his  team  over 
the  brink  of  the  chasm.  All  this  was,  however,  soon  forgotten  with 
the  appearance  of  a  hot  supper  and  a  blazing  wood  fii^e,  which  the 
sharp,  frosty  air  of  the  plateau  made  most  grateful.  And,  by  the  way, 
nothing  is  more  delightful  and  suggestive  of  home  to  the  dweller  in  the 
Tropics,  than  the  sense  of  shivering  one  gets  at  the  hill-stations  and 
the  longing  for  a  big  fire  in  one's  room.  One  can  have  this  experience 
after  a  feiv  hours' climbing  travel  from  the  steaming  plains  to  Simla, 
Mussoorie,  Darjeeling,  Ootacamund  or  Kodaikanal ;  he  can  mount  from 
India  to   Europe,  so  to  say,  within  five  hours. 

Our  coach  started  at  6-45  the  next  morning,   the  air  fresh,  the  sun 
shining,  the  landscapes  like    pictures  freshly  painted   on  the  slopes  and 
valleys  and  peaks  about  us.     At  the   seven-mile-post  from  Badulla  one 
party  of  friends  met  and  escorted  us,  at  the  four-mile-post  another,  and 
we  entered  town  in   a  far-stretching  procession  of  all  the  Buddhist  nota- 
bles of  the  place.     We  were  lodged   in  o.omfortable  quarters  and  given 
every  necessary  thing ;  the  new  Buddhist  flag  waved  everywhere  in  the 
breeze,  and  a  "  Welcome  *'  arch  and   escutcheon  stood  before  our  door. 
At  4     P.M.    I     lectured    in     the     Sapragamuva    Divali,     and,    later. 
offered  flowers  to  the  image   of  the   Buddha  in  the   temple  MntyfLnan- 
gan6,  a  shnne  said  to  be  2,000  years  old.     Here  occurred   a  striking 
incident.     W.  D.  M.  Appuhami,  a  Vedarraohi,   or  Native   Doctor,    had 
a  remarkably  clever  son  of  ten  years,  who  was  showing  much   precocity 
in  picking  up  Sanskrit  from  his  father's  books,  and  whose  young  mind 
had  a  strong  religious  bent.     The  parents,  especially    the   mother — a 
gentle,  sweet  eyed  woman — being »lso  full  of   religious  fervour,    wished 
to  consecrate  their  child  to  the  ascetic  life  of  the  pansaln,  or  vihare,  and 
so   brought  him  to  me  at  the  time  of  my  flower-pnja,  and  gave  him  into 
my  hands  to  do  with  him  what  I  liked.     So,  taking  the  little  chap  into 
my  arms,  I  thrice  held  him  out   towards  the  old  statue  of  the  Buddha, 
each  time  repeating  the  familiar  ascription :  Namo,   I'assa,  Bhagavatto^ 
Arahatlo,  Sammd  Sambtidhassd.     Then,  returning  him  to   the  parents,  I 
told  them  what  to  do  to  accomplish  their  object.     To  anticipate    events 
somewhat,  the  boy  did  enter  the   Sangha,  and   I  saw   him  at  Galle  in 
1893  when  there  with  Mrs.  Besant  and  the  Countess  Wachtmeister. 

The  next  day  I  had  started  for  Colombo  on  my  return  ;  that  night 
slept  again  at  the  Wilson  Bungalow  ;  rose  at  3,  to  go  on  to  Nanu  Oya  ; 
took  train  forKandy  and  reached  there  at  2  p.m.  only  to  fall  into  the 
toils  of  a  Committee  who  had  gotten  up  a  big  perahera,  or  procession, 
which  took  me   (blushing  with   shamc-facedness  under  the    wondering 
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gaze  of  Enropean  loitererfl,  and  feeling  every  inch  a  fool)  throngli  the 
Rtreets  to  my  lodgings,  with  rattle  of  drnm,  screech  of  pipe,  clang  of 
cymbals,  and  contortions  of  devil-dancers — whose  antics  were  made 
familiar  to  Londoners  at  the  India-Ceylon  Exhibition  at  Earl's  Conrt, 
three  years  ago.  In  fact  those  very  dancers  had  all  danced  before  me 
in  peraheras  at  one  or  another  place  in  Ceylon  daring  past  yearp. 
At  Kandy  I  gave  various  lectures  to  ad  alts  and  children,  held  meetings 
of  the  local  T.  S.  Branch,  and  went  on  to  Colombo  on  the  3rd  February . 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  presenting  to  the  High  Priest,  Samangala, 
Captain  Pieron  of  the  French  Navy,  and  two  others,  on  behalf  of  my 
dear  old  friend.  Captain  Courmes,  of  the  same  service.  Sumangala  is 
always  glad  and  much  interested  to  soe  Europeans  who  have  given 
attention  to  Buddhism,  and  always  thanks  me  for  bringing  them  to  the 
College.  Captain  Fieron  was  well  versed  in  the  principles  of  the  reli- 
gion, and  a  long  conversation  was  held  between  the  visitors  and  the 
High  Priest,  through  myself  as  interpreter,  with  the  results  of  which 
both  parties  were  apparently  much  delighted. 

Among  the  lectures  delivered  in  and  about  Colombo  this  time  was 
one  to  the  lepers,  who  had  sent  a  very  urgent  request  to  me  to  visit  them 
and  give  them  the  Pancha  Sila  and  a  religious  discourse  as  to  their 
meaning.  This  unhappy  class  are  segregated  at  Colombo  on  a  grassy, 
palm-embellished  islet,  a  few  miles  from  town,  where  Government  has 
commodious  buildings  for  their  occupancy  and  medical  treatment.  They, 
themselves,  have  built  a  little  preaching- hall  in  which  Buddhist  religious 
emblems  are  kept,  and  are  overjoyed  when  they  can  get  any  Buddhist  to 
come  and  teach  them  something  about  their  religion.  It  is  a  frightful 
experience,  however,  to  face  such  an  audience  and  see  the  distortions 
and  mutilations  caused  in  the  human  body  by  this  pest  of  mankind. 
1  had  to  shut  my  eyes  a  moment  and  brace  myself  up  to  the  revolting 
sights  before  me  before  beginning  the  Sila  ceremony  with  the 
solemnly  resounding  Pali  words  of  the  opening  sentence.  Then,  again, 
some  extra  interest  was  given  to  the  occasion  by  the  thought  that  per- 
haps one  might  get  infected  with  the  microbes  of  the  awful  disease  as 
Father  Damien  had  and  others.  Of  course,  it  was  but  a  remote  chance 
at  best,  yet  it  was  one,  jast  as  it  depends  on  one's  karma  whether  the 
bullet  of  private  X  of  the  enemy's  regiment  in  front  of  one's  position 
shiiU  find  its  billet  in  one's  body  or  elsewhere  ;  and  until  our  doctors 
know  more  of  the  cause  and  cure  of  leprosy,  such  precautionary  reflections 
are  excusable.  Well,  the  afflicted  ones  at  Leper  Island  were  very  gprate- 
ful  for  the  visit,  and  forgot  the  mutilations  of  their  hands  and  their 
necessarily  unlovely  appearance,  when  they  joined  their  palms  together  in 
front  of  their  foreheads,  and  sent  after  me  towards  the  flower-festooned 
barge  their  mournful  cry  of  Sadhu  !  Sadhu  ! 

The  same  evening  I  found  myself' in  quite  a  different  scene  when, 
at  our  Colombo  headquarters,  we  held  the  annual  elections  for  officers 
of  the  Branch,  and  all,  of  every  caste,  sat  together  at  the  usual  dinner. 
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Tu  Gall6  my  programme  took  me  next,  aud  thither  I  went 
by  coach  on  the  7th«  Ontnide  the  town,  the  ]at«  Mr.  Simon 
Perera.  President  of  onr  Branch,  and  the  other  chief  Buddhists, 
met  nic  and  we  entered  Galle  in  procession.  Daring  the  week  I 
spent  there  I  was  as  nsual  kept  bnsj  with  lectures  to  adalto,  talks 
to  youth,  arbitrating  in  qaarrels  between  rival  societies,  seeing 
Bulatgama— H.  P.  B.'s  *'  Father-in  God,"  of  1880— and  doing  other  things 
that  came  my  way*  I  was  pleased  with  a  visit  made  me  by  Cornel  is 
Appu,  my  first  paralytic  patient  of  1883,  the  predecessor  of  thousands 
who  came  after  him.  His  paralysis  had  not  returned  after  my  treat- 
ment of  him,  and  his  gratitude  was  correspondingly  fervent.  But  all 
my  patients  did  not  have  such  good  luck. 

On  my  return  to  Colombo  I  began  compih'ng  the  epitome  of  Bud- 
dhist morals  since  widely  known  under  the  title  of  **  The  Golden  Rules 
of  Buddhism.''  It  is  incredible  how  ignoi*ant  the  Ceylon  Buddhists 
were  of  the  merits  of  their  own  religion  and  how  incapable  of  defend- 
ing it  from  unscrupulous  Missionaries  who  were  th^n  niuch  more  than 
now — though  too  much  even  now— in  the  habit  of  reviling  their  neigh- 
bour's faith  in  the  hope  of  advancing  the  interests  of  their  own.  To 
meet  this  want  the  little  monograph  in  question  was  compiled. 

It  is   not  a  pleasant   thing  to  say   aught    against   the  dead,  but 
the  dead  and  the   living  are  alike  in   the   eye   of  the   historian    who 
but  records  events  and   leaves  Karma    to  work  out  its   own  adjust- 
ments.    At  the  time  in   question   I   had    every  reason  to  be  dissatis- 
fied  with  the  behaviour  of  Megittn watte,    the    orator,    the  champion 
of    Buddhism  at    the    famous  intellectual    tournament    at     Panadnt^e 
which   proved  a  teirific  blow  to   Missionary  work.     He  was  a  man   of 
mixed  characteristics  and  motives.     He  had    helped   nie   to  raise    the 
Sinhalese   National  Buddhistic   Fund  in  the   Western   Province,    and 
when  the  Trust  Deed  was  being  drafted  had  given  us  no  end  of  bother. 
His  aim  seemed  to  have  been  to  get  the  absolute  control  of   the  money, 
regardless   of  the  rights  of   all  who  had  also  helped  in   the   raising  of 
the  funds  ;  and  at  this  time,  four  years  later,   his  vindictiveness  and 
combativeness   burst  out  afresh.     He  attacked  the  Colombo   Branch, 
asked  why  they  bad  not  opened  schools  throughout   the  Province,  and 
raved  away   as  though  a  lac  or  two  or  three  had    been  collected 
instead  of  a  beggarly  Rs.  4,000,  the  interest  on  which  would  be  only 
Rs.  400  and  of  that  only  one  half,  under  the  terms  of  the  Trust,  could 
be  used  for  aiding  Buddhist  schools.     From  having  been  my  enthusi- 
astic panegyrist  he  had  now  turned  to  the  other  side  and,   always 
a  specious  and  silvery-tongued   man,  had  begun  to  drag  the  amiable 
High    Priest    into  his    way  of  thinking  and  to   make  inevitable  a 
breacb    between  us,  which   to    Sinhalese     Buddhism,    at  that    time 
would  have  been  very  harmful.     He  had   asked   me  to  lecture  at  his 
temple  at  Kotahena  on  the  18th,  which  I  did  to  a  great  crowd,  but 
one  may  guess  my  feeling  of  anger  and  disgust  when  1  learnt  that  the 
fiery  discourse  in  Sinhalese,  with  which  he  followed  my  lecture,  vraa  a 
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venomoQS  attack  on  the  Colornbo  B.  T.  S.  aud  myself.  Samaugala 
was  preseot  and  seenied  shaken  in  his  friendship  for  me,  but  joined  with 
Megittnwatte  in  asking  me  to  lecture  on  the  following  evening  at 
the  same  place.  The  next  morning,  while  thinking  how  I  could  escape 
irom  the  trap  that  was  being  fixed  for  me  to  walk  into,  I  learnt  that  a 
steamer  of  the  British  India  line  woald  sail  that  forenoon  for  Bombay,  so 
I  got  my  things  qnickly  packed,  called  a  carriage,  bought  my  ticket,  and 
by  11-30  A.M.  was  on  the  wide  ocean,  sailing  away  from  the  wily  fowler 
who  bad  spread  his  net  for  a  bird  too  old  to  be  caught  so  very  easily.  I 
left  my  parting  compliments  for  him  with  a  message  that  he  might 
lecture  in  my  place ! 

Dnring  the  nineteen  years  of  close  interconrse  between  Sumangala 
and  myself*  this  was  the  only  time  when  there  was  even  a  small  chance 
of  a  breach  being  made  in  onr  friendship.  Megittuwatte  did  his  best 
to  crush  our  brave  little  groap  of  hard  workers  in  the  Colombo  Branch. 
He  even  started  a  small  paper  in  wiiich,  for  months,  he  exhausted  his 
armory  of  invectives,  but  all  to  no  parpose.  The  only  result  was  to 
weaken  his  influence,  lessen  his  popularity,  and  expose  himself  as  a 
selfish,  uncharitable  and  pugnacious  man,  while  actually  strengthening 
our  hold  on  the  pablic  sympathy. 

Reaching  Bombay  on  the  fifth  day,  I  was  kindly  welcomed  by  our 
colleagues  and  put  ap  in  the  Society's  rooms,  from  the  windows  of 
which  I  had  one  of  the  prettiest  panoramas  of  land  and  sea  imaginable. 
The  large  audience  which  greeted  me  at  our  old  lecturing- place,  Framji 
Cowasji  Hall,  showed  that  our  removal  to  Madras  had  not  destroyed 
our  hold  on  the  affections  of  the  Bombay  public.  After  a  week  there 
I  went  on  to  Bhaunagar,  the  very  misnamed  *' model  native  state''  of 
Sir  Kdwin  Arnold  which,  with  much  that  was  fair-seeming  on  the  out- 
side, had  more  or  less  moral  rottenness,  I  fear,  inside.  Sir  Edwin  was 
treated  with  lavish  hospitality,  and  having  revisited  the  East  predis- 
posed to  see  everything  i*ose-colored,  he  did  not  lift  the  lids  of  the 
gorgeous  caskets  in  India  and  Ceylon  aud  see  the  foul  linen  so  often 
kept  within.  During  the  minority  of  the  late  Maharajah  many  public 
works  had  been  carried  through  by  the  agents  of  Government  and  so 
Bhaunagar  is  called  a  progressive  state  and  we  may  let  it  pass  at  that. 
My  host  and  friend  on  this  occasion  was,  of  course,  the  Maharajah's 
cousin,  P|:*ince  Harisinhji,  F.  T.  S.,  and  my  visit  to  him  was  a  roost 
pleasant  episode. 

I  exchanged  visits  with  most  of  the  high  ofllicialB  of  the  State,  had  au 
audienoe  and  long  talk  with  the  Maharajah  and  also  paid  my  respects  to 
the  late  ex-Diwau  Udaiyashankar  Gouriashankar,  G,  S.  I.,  then  au  octo- 
genarian and  nominal  sanyasi.  I  say  nominal  because,  while  officially 
retired  fi-om  the  world  and  clad  in  the  red-yellow  cloths  of  the  Indian 
ascetic,  aud  wearing  a  large  string  of  beads  arouud  his  neck,  he  f^tili 
clung  to  his  immense  fortune  and  his  three  anterooms  were  crowded 
with  the  same  worldly-looking  courtiers  as  one  sees  in  the  apartments 
of  all  Native   prime   ministera.    I  tried    to  get  him  to  promise  to 
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devote  largo  sums  to  religions  purposes  bnt  he  always  changed 
the  conversation,  and  I  finally  took  my  leave  ivith  a  different 
opinion  of  his  sanctify  from  that  which  Sir  Edwin  gives  in  his  book  of 
tt^vels,  and  has  expressed  elsewhere.  It  is  the  mle,  not  the  excep- 
tion, throughout  India,  that  retired  Government  pensioners  who,  through- 
out a  long  official  career  have  been  immersed  in  worldly  interests, 
assume  the  externals  of  piety  when  the  goal  of  their  incarnation  comes 
within  sight ;  but  I  have  my  own  opinion  abont  their  having  any  real 
*  change  of  heart '  and  inward  purification. 

1  had  the  pleasure  while  at  Bhaunagar  of  being  joined  by  Mr. 
E.  T.  Sturdy,  of  New  Zealand,  who  has  since  then  played  a  prominent 
part  in  our  society's  affairs.  He  accompanied  Prince  Harisinhji 
and  myself  to  Junagad,  the  next  Native  state  on  our  programme. 
In  the  Hindu  Dewan  of  this  Muslim  state,  Mr.  Haridas  Viharidas, 
I  found  one  of  the  ablest,  most  energetic  and  high-minded  men  I  had 
met  in  India  :  in  nervous  activity  and  clearness  of  judgment  he  was 
of  the  Western  rather  than  the  Oriental  type.  Everything  possible  he 
did  for  us.  Among  other  things  he  took  us  to  see  «l  very  fine  collection 
of  Indian  lions  and  other  animals  in  the  Nawab's  Sirkar  Bagfa,  and 
what  was  still  better,  to  see  the  world-famous  rock  at  Gimar  on  which 
the  Emperor  Dharmasoka  had  had  inscribed,  two  thousand  years  ago,  one 
of  his  noble  Edicts,  By  request,  this  being  a  Muslim  state,  I  lectured 
on  "  Islam,"  the  Nawab's  brother-in-law  occupying  the  chair.  The 
next  day,  in  the  High  School,  by  request  of  the  Hindu  community  I 
lectured  on  Theosophy,  as  from  the  Hindu  point  of  view.  The 
Dewan  Sahib  was  chairman,  and  kindly  headed  a  subscription  for  the 
Adyar  Library  with  the  sum  of  Rs.  200.  He  also  arranged  for  me  a 
durbar  of  the  strange  religious  sect  founded  by  the  Swami  Narayan,  a 
few  years  before.  It  differs  from  all  other  Indian  sects  in  its 
Head  being  %  family  man  and  dressing  in  layman's  clothes.  Under  him 
are  a  great  body  of  ascetics,  who  wear  the  red-yellow  cloths  of  the  ordi- 
nary sanyasi,  and  another  group  or  class  of  householders,  who  attend 
to  all  the  business  affairs  of  the  fraternity — a  port  of  lay  brothers,  so  to 
say*  Though  but  a  young  sect  it  had  amassed  a  good  deal  of  wealth,  I 
was  told,  and  the  richness  of  the  temple  where  the  durbar  was  held, 
especially  its  fioor  of  pure  Italian  marble,  skilfully  matched  and  laid,  and 
its  gilt  railing  behind  which  were  the  cloths,  wooden  sandals^  and  staff 
of  the  late  Swamiji,  confirmed  that  impression.  1  asked  the  presiding 
functionary  to  t-ell  me  what  signs  of  spiritual  power  the  Founder  had 
given,  and  wastold  that  he  had  healed  some  diseases  and  done  certain 
phenomena  beyond  the  power  of  ordinary  persons.  It  then  appeared  to 
me  as  plain  as  day  what  H.  P.  B.  and  I  might  have  done  in  India  for  our 
own  enrichment  and  glorification  if  we  had  displayed  our  respective 
gifts — hers  of  phenomena,  mine  of  healing— and  played  upon  the  ever 
ready  credulity  of  the  masses  by  the  falsehood  of  a  special  divine  mission. 

We  left  for  Bhaunagar  again  on  the  I5th  (March)  and  visited  other 
places  of  interest  there.    The  grand  carved  doors  of  the  Adyar  Library. 
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on  which   are  repreBented  the  Ten  Avataras  of  Vishnn,   were  the  gift 
of  Harisinhji,   and  at  Bhaunagar  were   awaiting  my  inspection  before 
shipment.     Imagine  my  sarprise  on  finding  that  each  avatara  panel  was 
flanked  by  tiny  medallions  in  which  were  carved  emblems   which   the 
Native  artisan  thonght  would  be  most  acceptable  to  the  European  taste« 
There  they  were,  a  silent    seimon   for  our  edification;  on  one,  a  pistol  ; 
on  another,  a  corkscrw  ;  on  a  third,  a  soda-water  bottle  ;   on  a  fourth, 
a  padlock,  etc. !  And  the  innocent  carver  could   not  understand  in   the 
lea&t    the    expression  of    horror  that  came  into  my  face  when     I  saw 
these  artistic  monstrosities.      His 'own  look  of  blank  astonishment  was 
too  much  for  my    gravity    and     I  exploded  in  laughter,    giving  him, 
no   doubt,  a    suspicion   that    J  was   not  altogether  sane.     The  doors 
were  tio^  shi-pped  until  the  offensive  symbols   had  been    cut  out  and 
replaced  with  lotus  buds,  as  they  now  stand.     On  the  16th,  Mr.  Sturdy 
left  me  for  Ceylon  to    attend  to  some  Society  business  there,  and  on 
the  next  day  I  went  on    with    Harisinhji  to  his  retired  estate  at  Vara!. 
We  reached  the  confines  of  the    village  after  dusk,  and  a  torchlight  pro- 
cession  with  Brahman  10  chants,  floral  showers   and  wreaths  escorted 
me  to  the  Prince's  house.     Then  followed  sixteen  days  of  sweet  rest  and 
friendly  intercourse ;  by  day  working  at  correspondence  and  inspecting 
the  farms  and  fruit-gardens,  in  the  (evening  sitting  together  on  Indian 
carpets  laid  on  the  grass,  the  air  perfumed  with  floral  scents,  my  friend 
and  I  smoking,  his  beloved  wife  talking  to  us  in  her  soft,  musical  tones, 
and  the  household  servants  and   feudal  retainers   grouped  in  the  back- 
ground to  listen  to  the  music  and  songs  of   the   Prince's   sitar  player  ; 
above  ns  the  stars  and   the   azure  sky  of   the  Indian  night.     On  the 
evening  of  the  25th   there  came    a  troupe    of  Brahman  jug<^lers  and 
comedians,  whose  performances  were  most  skilful.     There  were  plate- 
spinning  on  sticks,  with  bodily  twists  and  contortions  ;  dancing  on  naked 
sword-blades  with  the  bare  feet,  and  on  wooden  sandal-soles,  which  had 
no  peg  or  strap  for  the  toes  to   catch    hold  of ;  balancing    of  a   goglet 
(Indian  decanter)  of  black  glass  on  the  head  and  the  working    of  it  for- 
ward to  the  nose,   backward   to  the  nape   of  the  neck,  and  sidewise  to 
the  temples,  and  many  other  feats  of   skill,   all  wonderful.     I  supposed 
this  was  the  last  of  them,  but  the  next   evening   as   we   sat   out   in  the 
starlight,  there  suddenly  rose  the  cry,  '*  Hari !  Hari !  Mahade-eva  !"  at 
the  bottom  of  the  garden  and    I  saw  striding  towards  us  a  tall,  majestic 
figure  made  up  like  the  familiar   picture  of    Siva  himself  as   the  Yogi, 
matted  locks,  staff,  tiger- skin  mantle  and  all,  a  most  impressive  surprise. 
He  came  to  an  appointed  spot  near  us,  and  then  we  had  a  sort  of  mys^ 
tery   play  enacted,  Siva  doing  a  number  of  asanas,  or  yogio  posturings, 
and  other  Gods  performing  their  respective  parts,  with  as  finished  skill 
as  our  best  actors  could  have  done  on  our  prepared  stage.     A — to  me^ 
jarring  note  w*as  the  buffoonery  of  a  sort  of  clown,  personating  a  Bania 
retail  merchant  haggling  with   cuntorners,    exceedingly  well   done,  yet 
quit<e  inharmonious  with  the  religious  play  of  the  Gods  led  by  the  mighty 
Siva-    The  next  day  this  latter  actor  gav^  us  a  small  proof  of  his  yogic 
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training  by  bnrying  his  head  in  the  ground  and  keeping  it  there  some 
time,  the  loose  earth  having  been  thrown  in  and  pressed  ahont  his  head 
by  an  attendant. 

My  visit  reached  its  close  at  last  and  on  the   5th  April,  the  Prince 

and  I  left  Vara!  for  Linibdi,  fche  enlightened    ruler   of  which   state  had 

invited  me  to  pay  him  a  visit. 

H.  S.  Olcoit. 


JNANA  AND  KARMA. 

TWO  small  simple  words  !     A  word  is   merely  a  word   more  or    less 
till  ifcs  full  significance  dawns  upon  the  mind,  till   what  it  symbo- 
lizes is  realized. 

These  two  words  contain  within  them  the  explanation  of  every 
action  that  takes  place,  of  every  knowledge  that  springs  np,  of  the 
essence  of  being  and  of  non-being  ;  in  short,  of  the  source  and  destina- 
tion and  the  real  nature  of  everything  that  was,  is  or  will  ever  be,  mani- 
fested as  objective  existence. 

Beyond  the  reach,  as  it  is,  of  an  imperfect  being  to  grasp  their 
significance  to  perfection,  the  indulgent  reader  will  not,  it  is  hoped, 
resent  an  intellectual  attempt  to  dive  as  deep  into  the  mystery  as  one*s 
power  allows. 

No  two  wordg  have  been  the  subject  of  greater  controversy.  Each 
has  its  group  of  advocates  and  admirers.  Each  claims  a  school  for  it- 
self* The  Yedas  have  their  Jndna  Kdnda  and  Karma  Kdnda^  extolling 
Jndna  Mdrga  and  Karma  Mdrga  respectively.  There  is  the  Updsand 
Kdnda,' desLimf^  with  Bhakti  Mdrga,  which  looks  like  a  compromise 
between  the  two,  which  seems  to  have  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
Sages  of  old. 

As  will  be  shown  in  the  course  of  these  remarks  Jndna,  and  Karma 
arc  by  their  very  nature  as  inseparable  as  Chaitanya  and  Jada^  positive 
and  negative,  plus  and  minus.  As  representing  the  two  Paths  they  are 
each  a  means  to  an  end   rather  than  an  end  in  themselves. 

Now  then  what  is  Jndna  ?  It  is  something  through  which  one 
knows  or  rather  realizes  what  he  wants  to  have  a  knowledge  of*  It  is 
the  medium  between  the  knower  and  what  is  to  be  known.  It  is  the 
middle  factor  of  the  Trinity — Jneya,  Jndna  and  Jndtd,  The  finer, 
clearer  and  more  transparent  this  middle  factor,  the  fuller  and  more 
real  the  view  of  the  Jneya  beyond  it  which  the  Jndtd  obtains.  But  of 
the  same  time  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  however  full  the  view  of 
the  Jneya,  it  is  one  as  obtained  through  something  which  is  not  Jneya, 
The  fnllest  view  through  Jndna,  is  still  a  view  through  a  veil,  extremely 
fine  and  transparent  though  that  veil  may  be.  Beyond  the  veil  is  the 
Reality,  the  Jneya.  That  there  is  one  who  wants  to  know,  as  distinct 
from  what  ban  fx)  be  known,  in  itself  shows  that  there  is  duality  and 
distinction  and  its  concomitant  linjitation  and  individualization. 
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The  Jndna  throagh  which  the  Jndtd  seeks  to  cognize  the  JneyOf  in 
itself  separates  the  former  from  the  latter.  It  is  in  itself  the  individual- 
izing influence  and  has  given  rise  to  duality,  itself  with  the  two  form- 
ing the  Trinity.  It  is  what  the  late  Mr.  Snbba  Bao»  a  profound  Yedan- 
tic  philosopher,  in  his  lectures  on  the  Bhagavad  Gita,  describes 
as  the  veil  of  Parabrahma,  the  Millaprakriti  or  Yoga  Maya  of  the 
Yedanta.  As  a  means  through  which  Brahman,  the  Beality,  is  cognized, 
it  is  Jndna,  As  being  a  veil  across  what  is  to  be  known,  it  is  something 
which  obscures,  and  is  thns  more  or  less  the  source  of  Ajndna,  Tho 
subtler  and  clearer  the  intervening  veil,  the  less  the  obscuration  and 
the  better  it  serves  as  a  means  to  have  a  clear  view  of  the  Reality  be- 
vond. 

This  veil  is  often  described  as  the  double  aspect  of  the  One  Reality, 
the  Great  Breath,  the  Chimdtrai  and  Ghiddkdsa^  two  in  one,  the  Suddhu' 
mtrd  Mdyd  in  a  state  of  equilibrium,  the  Avyakia  of  S'ankya  philosophy. 
It  is  to  the  Reality  what  the  double  aspect  of  electricitly  is  to  electricity. 
As  hp.ving  no  existence  independent  of  the  Reality,  it  is  styled  unreal. 
As  being  in  essence  nothing  else  than  the  Reality,  it  is  no  less  real  than 
the  Beality  itself.  As  being  nothing  having  independent  existence  as 
distinctfroni  the  Ever-existent  Reality  it  has  no  beginning,  %.&.,  is  anadu 
As  it  vanishes  from  view  as  the  Reality  is  attained,  it  is  Santa  (having 
an  end).  To  fully  know  it-,  one  has  to  go  beyond  its  furthermost  limit, 
i.e.,  beyond  everything  which  constitutes  Jndna  or  means  of  knowledge. 
This  explains  why  it  14  unfathomable  and  anirvachamyal  (indescrib- 
able), because  when  once  beyond  it  there  remains  none  to  know  as 
distinct  from  anything  to  be  known,  or  the  means  to  know  it  with.  The 
once  Trinity  rests  only  as  unity,  beyond  knowledge,  beyond  thought 
and  beyond  speech. 

Any  attempt  to  describe  the  highest  and  subtlest  state  of  this  in- 
describable Mdya  cannot  but  be  poor  and  imperfect.  Much  that  is  be- 
yond the  range  of  speech  must  needs  be  left  to  be  imagined. 

Simultaneously  with  the  idea  of  this  veil  rises  the  idea  of  individu- 
alization, of  **  is-ness"  or  Sat.  There  is  further  the  idea  of  knowledge, 
intelligence  or  chit.  There  is  the  eaoistence  and  the  chit  to  experience 
hliss  of  homogeneity  free  from  all  disharmony.  It  is  thus  the  possibility 
of  all  existence,  intelligence  and  bliss,  which  more  or  less  divided  and 
imperfect — are  manifested  on  the  various  planes  of  the  manifested  uni- 
verse. It  is  the  SachrMddnanda  Svarupa  which  Sri  Krishna  calls  His 
Avyaktamiirci  (Bh.  Gita,  IX,  4).  The  double  aspect  as  the  veil,  viewed 
without  what  it  veils,  is  what  Sri  Krishna  calls  His  Mahadyoni,  The 
Reality  associated  with,  but  not  influenced  by,  the  veil,  is  the  Father,  the 
giver  of  the  end.  Tho  Reality  viewed  as  underlying  and  influenced^by 
the  veil,  is  the  seed  conceived  iu  the  womb     (Bh.  Gita,  XIV.  4.). 

Whatever  in  a  being  gives  rise  to  individualization  and  limi- 
tation is  derived  from  this  veil  or    Yoga   Mdyd.    He  as  an   individual 
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.being  has  chas  a  veil  between  himself  and  the  Reality  be  in  essence 
is,  beyond  the  veil.  It  is.  throngh  this  veil  that  he  is  to  attempt  to 
have  a  view  of  the  Reality  beyond.  In  proportion  to  the  thickness 
and  opacity  of  the  veil  will  be  the   imperfection  of  his  knowledge. 

Here  cornea  a  new  factor  for  consideration — variations  in  the  degree 
of  clearness  of  the  veil  and  in  the    proportionate   extent  of  obscuration 
of  the   Reality    beyond.     Whence  these  variations  ?     The  veil  or  the 
Mulaprakriti,  as  it  is  called,  is  of  the  nature  of  activity.     There  is  not  an 
activity  but  has  its  root  there  in  this  possibility  of  all  activity.      Like 
every  activity  this  root  too  has  a  tendency  to  run  its  course*  In  its  coarse 
it  loses  in  velocity  and  intensity.     Its  play  is   less  and  less  free,  and  it 
thus  gives  rise   to  differentiations.     As  it  proceeds  there  is  increased 
limitation  and  grossness  with  more  and  more  obscuration  of  the  Reality 
-which  it  envelopes.     An  individual  being  on  the  plane  of  manifestation 
is  but  one  of  such   innumerable   differentiations    which   the    original 
MAIaprakriti  has  undergone.     The  individual  being,  in  any  one  incarna- 
tion, is  associated  with  those  activities  with  which  he  hsd  identified  him- 
self in  the  past.     In  thus    identifying  himself  with  them  he   had  Ios6 
sight  of  the  Reality  beyond,  till   following   the  conrse  of   activity    the 
veil  had  grown  so  gross  that  not  even  a  faint  glimpse  of  the  Reality  was 
possible.     What  he  will  be  able  to  cognize  throagh  this  gross  veil  will 
be  such  objects  only  as  can   ruffle  its  outer   surface,   or,   at   the  most, 
those  lying  just   behind   its   thin    outermost   layer.     The   thick   and 
gross    veil  is  the  moans  of  knowledge  at   his  command   and  his  know- 
ledge,   therefore,  does   not   extend  beyond    what  he  can   see   throngh 
it.     Everything  that  readies   his   cognition    through    it  is   necessarily 
something  else  than  the  Reality   and   therefore  impermanent.     Every 
being  is  but  a  differentiated  wave    or   ray   from   the   infinite    ocean 
of  hWss- -Sachiddnanda    Svartlpa — Sat,    Chit,    and    Ananda    form     his 
very  essence.   By  identifying  himself  with   a   particular  activity  of  a 
certain  degree  of  grossness,  he  has   himself,    as  it  were,  put  a  limit  on 
his  state  of  existence,    intelligence   and  bliss.     He   longs    for  bliss,  he 
thirsts  for  intelligence  and  existenco  which  are  liis  by  his  very  nature. 
The  uncertain    bliss,  the  obscured   and   imperfect  intelligence  and  the 
transient  existence,  that  he   sees  fallen  to  his  lot,  sooner  or  later  fail   to 
satisfy  him  as  he  gains  experience*     Wherever  he  turns  he  sees  change 
all  around.     But  even  in  what  appears  thus  liable  to  change  there  must 
be  something  persistent,  because  change  or  what  is  commonly  known  as 
death  or  destruction,  is  but  the   cessation  of  a  certain  limitation  or  form 
and  modification,  and  its  place  being  taken  by  a  new  one — limitation  being 
always  subject  to  change — he  imagines  this  persistent  Reality  beyond 
limitation.     He  tries  to  see  through   the  thick   veil  that  intervenes  be- 
tween him  and   the  Reality   he  seeks.     To  the  extreme   limit  of  his 
vision  he  does  not  find  anything   that  has    not  limitation  more  or  less. 
Paying  no  attention   to  whatever  has  limitation  he  broods  and  broods 
over  what   must  be   be^-ond.     This  attitude    of   his  in    itself   secures 
to  him   what    is    necessary,  viz.,  thinning   of  the    veil  and   extension 
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of  the  range  of  bis  vision.  How  ?  While  intent  on [iind in g  tiie^iieality, 
tlie  activity  in  association  with  bim  and  which  forms  the  veil 
between  him  and  the  Reality,  runs  its  course  towards  exhaustion.  His 
identification  with  the  activity  had  turned  it  into  a  veil  between  him 
and  the  Reality.  To  allow  it  to  run  to  exhaustion  and  not  to  have 
any  new  attachment  to  be  turned  into  a  future  veil,  would  mean  to  let 
the  present  veil  dissolve  as  it  had  formed.  As  the  dissolution  proceeds, 
'wider  gets  the  range  of  his  vision.  He  sees  less  and  less  limitation. 
l*iver  intent  beyond  limitation  wherever  found,  because  there  only  must 
be  tbe  Reality  he  seeks,  tbe  activity  is  left  to  its  course,  the  dissolution 
of  the  veil  progresses,  it  gets  finer  and  clearer,  till  it  reaches  its 
purest  state  of  possibility  prior  to  the  starting  of  differentiations  and  the 
getting  of  grossness.  Here  his  individuality  vanishes  into  the  One 
Existence.  The  veil  which  once  blinded  his  vision,  has  now  turned  to 
one,  quite  transparent  and  clear,  giving  a  clear  view  of  the  Reality 
beyond.     It  is  the  perfection  of  knowledge — Jndna. 

The  individual  being,  it  will  be  seen,  had  his  vision  directed 
through  the  veil  (the  means  of  knowledge  at  his  command)  beyond  it, 
and  paid  not  the  least  attention  to  the  course  of  activity.  He  might  not 
be  even  aware  of  it  after  ho  had  made  a  sufficient  progress  upward. 
This  is  the  attitude  of  one  who  follows  the  Jndna  Mdrga,  The  veil  is  the 
Jndna,  and  the  attempt  to  know  the  Reality  through  and  beyond  it  is 
to  adopt  Jndna  Mdrga. 

Karma  is  the  result  of  activity  in  motion.  The  MCilaprakriti  or 
the  veil  described  above  is  of  the  nature  of  activity  aud  hence  is  the 
root  of  all  action — karma— actual,  potential  or  possible.  In  fact  its 
very  name,  Mulapi*akriti  (from  mtdaj  source,  p-a,  prefix  showing  fulness, 
and  /(Ti,  to  do),  implies  that  much. 

^u  individual  being  may  feel  attached  to  certain  objects  or  acti- 
vities which  harmonize  with  him  and  may  try  to  avoid  the  disharmo- 
nious ones.  Harmony  gives  him  happiness,  disharmony  the  reverse.  In 
tbe  cessation  of  harmony  he  had  been  acoostomed  to  enjoy,  ho  finds 
himself  unhappy.  Thus  experience  gradually  teaches  him  that  if  he 
wants  to  keep  away  pain,  he  must  as  much  avoid  being  attached  to 
impermanent  and  short-lived  harmonies  as  he  does  the  disharmonies. 
With  farther  experience  he  comes  to  learn  that  no  harmonies  between 
iu;tivities  can  ever  be  jiermanent,  it  being  the  very  nature  of  activity  to 
change.  Harmony  aud  dishai*mony,  change  aud  impermanency  ara  the 
t:oucomitauts  of  activity.  Perfection  of  homogeneity  free  from  all  possi- 
bility of  change  or  disharmony  must  be  beyond  activity.  Activity  is 
by  its  very  nature  inoidoutal,  and  implies  an  antecedent  state  of  rest. 
That  state  of  x*est  can  only  be  free  from  the  elements  of  pain— change 
and  disharmony.  There  only  eternal  happiness  can  be  possible.  He 
as  he  is,  is  subject  to  the  iotluence  of  activity  he  has  become  associ- 
ated with.  His  present  association  is  the  result  of  his  past  karma. 
He  is  circumstanced  aud  conditioned  by  all  tho  activities  ho  bad  identi- 
iied  himself  with  in  the  past, 
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h}very  activity  runs  its  conrse  and  exhaasis  itself*  If  be  allowed 
the  activity  in  associatioa  with  hira  to  exhaust  itself  and  identiGed 
himself  with  none  to  avoid  any  future  association,  a  time  must  come 
when  he  will  be  free  from  all  activity  and  attain  to  a  state  of  rest  with 
no  activity  he  can  call  his  own.  One  who  thus  feels  the  sonroe  of  all 
misery  in  attachment  to  activity  and  leaves  it  to  its  conrse  towards 
exhaustion  without  feeling  any  concern  for  what  it  does  or  where  or 
how  it  goes,  is  said  to  follow  the  Kamia  Mdrga.  To  let  the  activity  go 
its  course  and  exhaust  itself,  in  other  words,  to  allow  actions  to  be  per- 
formed is  all  he  wants.  All  his  a(*.tions  without  a  single  exception  will 
be  niyata  or  ordained.  They  will  be  those  which  will  be  prodoced  by 
the  activity  with  which  he  has  become  associated,  i.e.,  those  the  per- 
formance of  which  his  present  incarnation  demanded  and  maile  to  be  his 
duty,  JJharma.  As  having  no  concern  as  io  where  the  activity  goes  or 
what  it  does,  every  action  so  performed  will  be  necessarily  nish  kd^na. 

C.  G.  Kaji. 

{To  hi'  concluded') 


ORIGIN  OF  LANGUAGE. 

THE  origin  of  language  has  always  been  a  moot  point  in  philosophy, 
and  many  great  men  have  handled  the  subject,  but  with  com- 
paratively so  little  success  that  one  may  expect  seriously  that  it  is  one 
of  the  questions  that  lie  beyond  the  power  of  human  solution. 

Renan's  book  •*  Del  'Origine  du  Language  "  ti'eats  the  topic  very 
ably,  and  perhaps  the  endeavour  here  to  sum  up  briefly  the  position  that 
he  strives  to  establish  may  have  some  interest  for  our  readers.  How 
languages  grew  to  be  what  they  are  must  liave  an  important  bearing  ou 
Theosophy.  Our  views  on  the  condition  of  primitive  man  must  always  be 
largely  influenced  by  the  theories  we  entertain  on  the  origin  of  speech. 
Of  all  the  acts  that  make  a  man,  man,  speech  seemR  most  characteristic 
and  most  expressive  of  what  constitutes  humanity.  The  utterance  of 
sounds  is  common  to  most  animals,  but  speech,  meaning  ^  discourse  of 
reason,'  is  in  its  fulness  distinctive  of  man  alone. 

Kenan  refuses  to  admit  that  the  primitive  man   was  a  savage  ac- 
cording to  the  derogatory  assumptions  of  Kpicnrus  and  BufFon.     Bnt  he 
seems  to  take  for  granted  that  there  were  very  diverse  origins  of  man 
and  that  they  did  not  consequently   emanate  from  one  pair,  as  is  to  be 
inferred  from  the  Mosaical  account.     Infancy  always  exhibits  aiialogoub 
ti*ait8,  bo  the  individual  charactenstics  of  men  what  they  may.    Thus 
whoever  wishes   to  constrnct  a  scientific  theory  of  the  fii'St  ages  of 
humanity  must  make  the  child  and  the  savage  the  two  prime  objects  of 
his  study.     Science  however  has  a  still   further  and   more  direct  means 
of  placing  itself  in  rapport  with  the   earliest  times,   and  this  it  finds  in 
the  profound  study  of  language,  which  places  it  in  the  presence  of  the 
most  original  workings  of  the  very  spirit  of  maut 
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Having  gone  thus  far  with  Benaiiy  a  thinker  may  be  excused  for 
feeling  baffled  unless  be  can  find  some  clae  that  enables  bim  to  fasbion 
for  himself  an  idea  of  what  sort  of  a  man  went  to  make  op  and  consti- 
tate  tbis  primitive  man  who  first  shot  forth  from  bis  month  the  words 
of  vivid  utterance.  It  is  useless  here  to  tell  us  of  the  cbild  and  tbe 
savage.  We  feel  inwardly  conscious  that  neither  of  these  humanities 
could  bave  been  instrumental  in  originating  so  consummate  and  momen- 
tous an  act  of  human  vitality  as  would  be  involved  in  generating  the 
first  syvthetical  oatput  of  speecb. 

Renan  treats  language  as  being  itself  a  poetical  creation,  a  specicu 
of  primitive  document  (p.  68)  in  which  man  has  deposited  his  very 
oldest  memories,  not  in  writing  truly,  but  in  the  pbrases  of  this  mar- 
vellous Genesis.  He  calls  this  an  admirable  poem  born  and  developed 
wiib  man  bimself  and  banded  down  to  us  as  a  thing  capable  of  analysis. 
It  has  accompanied  man  throngb  every  step  be  has  taken  and  preserved 
the  imprint  of  every  minutest  phase  of  feeling.  This  is  full  of  ability 
and  of  great  ingenuity.  It  seems  to  us  however  that  we  can  argue  little 
or  nothing  from  this  inchoate  registry  of  words,  without  knowing  tbe 
conditions  of  the  man  who  first  resorted  to  them  to  express  bis  mind.  We 
feel  confident  that  thougb  in  one  respect,  which  we  sball  treat  later  on,* 
he  might  resemble  a  child,  in  other  respects  he  must  necessarily  have 
been  a  fully  organised,  capable  and  powerful  man,  possessed  of  all  the 
highest  human  faculties  in  their  full  force. 

No  savage,  who  is  always  a  man  in  a  certain  decadence  of  ihe  facul- 
ties, can  do  this,  but  only  a  man  of  the  fullest  powers  and  capabilities, 
dooile,  both  ready  and  able  to  take  in  information  and  to  receive  instruc- 
tion, and  out  of  this  very  superabundance  of  abiliry  and  ideality,   able 


*  As  I  find  that  1  cannot  in  the  present  paper  return  afterwards  to  the  treat- 
ment of  this  sabject,  I  will  try  to  famish  in  this  note  a  brief  notion  of  what  I 
intended* 

In  Mark,  X,  15,  we  read, — **  Verily  1  say  unto  you,  whosoever  shall  not 
receive  the  kingdom  of  God  as  a  little  child  he  shall  not  enter  therein." 
ISow  tbis  passage  Eliphas  Levi  perverts,  quoting  it  thus, — '  8i  vons  ue  vous 
presentez  pas  aveo  la  simplioite  dc  Tenfant,  vons  n'entreress  pas  dans  le  malkonht, 
c'est-li-diro  dans  la  royanme  de  la  science.'  This  is  an  audacious  interpolation, 
making  Christ  to  represent  heaven  by  the  Hebrew  word,  Mlkt,  say  Molkoth. 
Heshamin,  the  Queen  of  Heaven,  a  title  under  which  the  women  of  Israel  worship- 
ped the  moon  or  Venus  or  Astarte.  Curiously  enough,  Mlk  or  Molk  signifies  also 
oonnsel.  To  make  Christ  symbolise  heaven  by  this  carnal  idolatrous  figfure  is  simply 
an  atrocity  in  misinterpretation.  But  letting  this  pass  as  a  pretentious  and 
oofmpting  display  of  erroneous  learning,  we  may  do  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  tho 
true  spirit  of  knowledge  is  like  the  spirit  of  true  and  unpreoooious  childhood  which 
exhibits  a  vast  receptivity  through  faith.  The  very  reverse  of  Descartes '  abaurd 
maxim  that  formulates  universal  doubt  as  the  true  starting  point  from  which  all 
aolid  knowledge  must  proceed.  It  is  certainly  an  involution  of  all  insanity  but 
unfortunately  it  is  in  the  main  also  the  method  on  which  modem  science  directs  and 
prosecutes  its  enquiries.  Snp{)06o  that  we  would  only  take  food  on  a  like  principle 
and  would  analyse  every  thing  (to  exclude  poison)  before  we  would  venture  to 
l>ut  any  to  our  mouths  $  wo  should  by  such  a  process  divest  all  food  of  its  nutri- 
ment as  a  prior  step  to  the  swallowing  of  a  siuglo  particle.  We  should  reduce 
nutrition  to  an  impossibility.  It  is  found  essential  thus  in  feeding  the  body  to  accept 
much  upon  faith  rather  than  to  wait  for  the  debris  produced  by  sceptical  analysis. 
What  we  must  do  with  the  fleshly  body  gives  us,  analogically,  the  right  method  of 
what  wc  shmdd  do  with  the  spiritual  nouinshment  of  tho  mind. 
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to  mint  words  expressive  of  bow  things  seen  or  felt,  impressed  him.  He 
is  no  mere  massive  cnp  of  receptivity,  but  a  sort  of  voice  mirror,  strng- 
gling  to  give  back  in  speech  the  reflection  of  external  objects. 

Sach  a  being  is  quite  manifestly  less  a  child  than  otherwise.  He  is 
a  creature  of  fall  powers,  though  uot  perhaps  experienced  in  exercising 
tbem  as  yet.  Again  he  exhibits  the  ripest  potentiality  and  this  is  dis- 
tinctly severed  from  the  decadency  of  a  savage.  The  two  grand  objects 
of  study  therefore,  as  Renan  gives  them,  are  each  and  both  incapable  of 
furnishing  the  smallest  hint  of  the  primitive  outcome  of  human  speech. 
Renan  admits  that  the  primitive  languages  have  disappeared,  and 
that  the  psychological  states  producing  them  have  all  passed  away.  Then 
he  assumes  that  the  oldest  idioms  preserved  contain  the  laws  that  opera- 
ted at  the  birth  of  language.  This  he  says  is  no  hypothesis  but  an  evident 
fact.  He  premises  that  they  will  not  yield  us  the  primitive  tongue 
spoken;  but  the  prtmitive  procedures  by  which  men  came  to  express 
thought.     Is  not  this  a  complete  illusion  ? 

Suppose  we  could  allow  say  the  Basque  language  to  be  a  primitive 
speech.  Even  with  that  as  a  modffl  before  our  e^es,  it  would  be  no  easy 
investigation  to  recognise  in  it  the  plastic  force  psychologically  operat- 
ing when  the  young  imagination  first  ran  its  molten  vocables  hot  from 
the  furnace  of  the  brain,  instinct  as  of  their  way  with  all  the  vitalities 
of  an  unfreited  and  perfect  life  at  work  within  it.  This  very  condition 
of  things  Renau  himself  admits  to  exist  no  longer.  To  re-shape  it  now 
after  the  cold  analyses  of  reasoning,  is  surely  a  thing  almost  past  a 
hope  of  renascence.  But  denying  primitive  speech  to  exist,  to  resnsoi* 
tate  '*  primitive  procedures  "  from  secondary  and  derivative  languages 
seems  for  more  hopeless  still.  You  have  neither  the  material  fact  or 
model  to  ivork  upon  nor  the  psychological  spirit  to  lend  interpretative 
aid  that  first  projected  speech.  Kenan's  postulates  ai-e  too  sceptical  to 
enable  you  ever  to  deduce  from  them  the  genesis  of  human  speech. 

You  want  a  sound  cosmogony,  and  a  true  human  specimen  as  start- 
ing points  and  you  cannot  find  them.  Kenan's  sceptical  prooessesy  which 
he  and  others  would  gladly  represent  to  us  as  scientific,  are  in  reality 
overdrawn  ;  they  are  the  mere  ghosts  of  thought.  '*  His  primitive  pro- 
cedure **  discoverable  in  languages  not  primary  but  derivative,  is  a  postu- 
late that  cauuot  support  him.  It  and  the  sceptical  positions  that  lead 
up  to  it,  all  fall  away  together.  It  were  i*eally  better  to  hypothesise  iu 
good  faith,  than  to  reason  thus.  The  myth,  fable  or  history  of  the 
Mosaioal  account  is,  though  incomplete,  more  intelligible  far,  more 
coherent,  more  human.  Grimm  considered  that  if  language  were  con- 
ferred on  man  as  a  celestial  gift  from  without,  science  would  neither 
hare  had  the  right  nor  the  means  to  make  a  research  into  its  origin. 
Now  what  we  have  already  said  as  coming  from  Renan  shows  that  what- 
ever right  on  this  subject  may  pertain  to  humanity,  the  means  are  not 
very  fully  within  its  reach,  when  a  man  of  keen  intellect  like  R-enan  can 
e£Eect  so  little  in  the  way  of  elucidation  after  .such  elaborate  studies  as 
Ills  were. 
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R6Dan*s  own  dcKnition  of  lan^naj^e  rnns  somewhat  thas  :  Man  has 
done  all  for  himself  in  the  invention  of  langaage  ;  that  it  is  the  catnral 
outcome  of  the  play  of  his  own  facnities  and  not  from  witboat ;  that  it  is 
a  spontaneous  product  of  the  vital  forces  that  the  human  faculties  pos- 
sess. Tt  springs  neither  from  convention  nor  calculation  but  produces 
its  effect  from  itself  and  out  of  its  own  inherent  powers.  Renan  thinks 
there  is  a  certain  sense  in  which  language  may  be  said  to  come  from 
God,  if  yon  only  know  how  to  understand  the  phrase  and  limit  it.  For 
nothing  can  be  trner  than  that  what  comes  out  of  spontaneity  belongs 
more  to  Gt>d  than  to  man.  But  it  is  mere  anthropomorphism  to  suppose 
revelation  to  have  come  in  a  loud  voice  from  heaven  dictating  the  names 
of  things.     Did  any  one  ever  suppose  they  did  so  ? 

A  revelation  {du  dehors)  from    without  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  be 
supposed,  for  many  mystics  consider  that  when   Deity  approaches  man 
the  entry  is  affected  by  the  back  of  the  head  and  not  face  to  face.    Hence 
prostration  in  prayer  is  the  attitude  appropriate   to  the  reception  of  the 
spirit  of  revelation.     Notice  that  remarkable  passage,  Ex,  xxxiii.,  33, 
where  Moses  solicits  to  see  the  glory  of  the  Lord.     It  is  only  vouchsafed 
io.bim  to  seethe  back  parts.     |Iad  man  therefore  been  prompted  as  to 
language  by  a  spirit  of  revelation,  the  revelation  would  not  have  come  to 
him  from  without,  by  a  loud  voice  from  the  sky,  but  by  the   postern  at 
the  baok  of  the  head.     By   the   eyes   and   face   we  take  cognisance  of 
nature  but  to  meet  the  conscience  and  the  maker  of  conscience  we  step 
back  into  the  penetralia  of  ourselves.     Had  the  primitiire  man  been  in- 
spired therefore  so  as  to  give  direction  to  his  linguistic  efforts,  the  com- 
munication would  have  been  entirely  and  wholly  internal,  and  have  dif- 
fered in  nothing  externally  from  the  spontaneity  so  often  insisted  on  by 
our  eloquent  author.     Renan  himself  would  I  imagine  have  loftily  waiv- 
ed  aside  this  suggestion  as  one  '  qui  n'a  pas  besoin  de  refutation  pour  un 
esprit  taut  soit  pen  initie.'     We  said  before,  it  might  often  be  better  to 
hypothesise  in  faith  than  in  scepticism.     We  say  so  again  and  think  the 
one  at  least  as  human  as  the  other,  and  even  as  to  reasonableness  show- 
ing the  more  natural  reason  of  the  two. 

Again,  Renan  tries  to  make  a  strong  point  of  this  analogy.  Why, 
if  we  make  an  animal  able  to  utter  an  original  cry,  should  we  refuse  man 
the  originality  of  speech  ?  Now  this  raises  a  false  issue.  Man  utters 
cries  as  well  as  animals.  But  these  cries  are  representative  of  sensations 
corporeal  and  passionate  but  not  intellectual.  There  is  nothing  in  com- 
mon between  them  and  speech,  except  that  both  are  expressed  by  aural 
noises.  The  interpretative  or  Hermetic  sign  of  which  man  possesses  a 
faculty  is  just  as  much  a  part  of  him,  Renan  thinks  (p.  90),  as  his 
hearing  or  his  sight.  But  is  it  not  a  great  deal  more  a  part  of  him  than 
any  one  or  all  of  his  mere  senses  can  be  ?  It  is  a  part  of  that  inner 
power  (hat  he  is  endowed  withal,  that  enables  him  to  make  intellectual 
use  of  what  the  senses  register.  Where  the  intelligence  reads  off  the 
tmpressions  so  recorded,  it  immediately  busies  itself  to  put  them  out 
again  in  adequate  exprcFsion,     This  is  the  speech  faculty.     This  is  the 
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principle  in  human  nature  that  prompts  it  to  the  creation  of  language. 
Moses'  account  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  be  it  fable  or  what  not,  is 
tenfold  more  humanistic  than  Renau  is.  Moses  represents  man  as 
speaking  at  a  time  when  he  has  nobody  to  speak  to ;  that  is  sure  enongh 
the  paramount  proof  of  the  naturalness  and  innateness  of  language.  In 
this,  language  stands  forth  as  an  anticipatory  proof  oi  human  inatinctR. 
The  man  had  then  no  figurate  conception  whatever,  of  society,  yet  he 
burnt  inwardly  to  communicate  by  words,  and  he  felt  solitary,  for  he 
was  without  a  reply  or  conceptual  receptivity  in  front  of  him.  He  was 
driven  to  ask  for  a  helpmeet  and  the  woman  was  given  to  his  prayer. 
She  was  intelligently  capable  of  sharing  his  thoughts  and  jovMj  with 
him  of  creating  that  state  of  society  which  his  solitary  speech  had 
demonstrated  to  him  the  insurmountable  want  of. 

This  is  perhaps  enough  to  say  for  the  moment  on  the  eloquent  and 
learned  tractate  on  language,  of  the  gifted  Ernest  Renan.  A  great  deal 
more  might  easily  be  gathered  together  on  this  interesting  and  wonder* 
fnl  topic.  1  might  treat  the  argument  much  more  elaborately,  Bnt  this 
is  enough  to  set  the  mind  thinking,  and  is  good  if  it  has  been  in  any 
way  made  to  look  credible  that  Moses  in  his  few  words  on  Paradise,  is 
yet  more  instructive  in  the  humanities  than  the  great  sceptical  Breton 
philosopher.  If  it  enables  us  also  to  make  a  sounder  deduction  on  the 
origin  of  language  because  it  places  primitive  man  more  as  he  actually 
was,  than  the  analytic  sceptic  can  do,  something  is  achieved.  I  do  not 
think  the  man  can  be  found  from  his  speech.  But  if  we  could  first  posit 
the  man  well,  we  could  deal  with  the  origin  of  speech  better.  We 
achieve  so  little  by  scientific  doubt  that  to  hypothesise  faith  were  per- 
haps  better  and  more  frnitfol. 

C.  A.  Warp. 


SOME  OCCULT  TRUTHS. 
(Concluded  from  page  606.) 

GIVEN  form  and  life  as  two  poles  of  Natnre  what  shall  we  do 
next  ?  Why  have  form  and  life  combined  ?  And  what  part  have  we 
human  beings  to  play  in  this  theatre  of  life  ?  We  ai^e  here  for  the  attain- 
ment of  a  three -fold  object : 

Firstly  :  for   grnsping  fully  the  natnre  of  the  Real  and  the  Unreal. 

Secondly  :  the  acquirement  of  the  wsy  or  means  of  grasping  the 
nature  of  the  Real  and  the  Unreal. 

Thirdly  :  the  realization  that  the  Real  is  Ourselves,  thus  awaken- 
ing ourselves  from  the  deep  sleep  of  ignorance. 

First  and  foremost,  we  shall  deal  with  the  natnre  of  the  real  and  the 
unreal.  He  who  is  in  earnest  for  arriving  at  the  real  truth  must  endea- 
vour to  know  and  then  to  realize  for  himself  that  nothing  which  has 
manifested  or  nothing  that  has  imposed  limitations  upon  itself,  by 
wearing  a  name  and  form,  can  enter  the  realm  of  the  real.     The  unseen 
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is  the  real,  the  seen  is  the  nnreal.     Formed  as  we  are,  both  of  the  real 
and  the  unreal,  aiid  placed  as  we  are  in   the  very  midst  of  the  noreal, 
with  the  objeet  of  gaining  a  trme  estimation   and  knowledge  of  the  one 
real,  we  naturally  fall  a  prey    to  the  unreal,  and  identify  our  life-long  • 
interests   with  if>     The  natural   resnlt  of  onr  surroundings  is  that  the 
real  turns  into  the  nnreal,  and  the   unreal  becomes  the  real.     It  is  only 
when  the  knell  of  our  parting  sounds   in  our  ears,  that  we  wake  up  as  if 
by  a  sudden  shook,  and  find  thnt  we  have  hitherto  been  working  under 
an  illusion.    If  we  live  in  the  world  solely   with  the  object  of  attaining 
the   real,  it.  is  not  hard  or  impossible  to  seek  and   find  it,  as  handreds 
and    thoQsands     have     done     before    us.     But  the  majority  of    men 
live  for  the  unreal,  for   the   attainment  of  harvests  which    aro   sown 
and  reaped  for  the  body  or  form  which  the  true  life  wears,  ignorant  of 
the  fact  that  the  real  does   not  get  profited   a  whit  by  these  earthly 
harvests  and  impermanent   gains.     The   view   that  lam   now  talcing 
of    the  world,    be   it  strictly   noted,    is  from  the  standpoint  of  a  man 
who  thirsts  after   Qod,  and   not  of  a  man  whose  interests  are  locked 
up  in  the  world.     The  human   mind  is  so  constituted   that  there  is  a 
certain  inherent  characteristic  within  it,   entirely   determined  by  one's 
own  karma,  which  goads  him  to  follow  a  certain  career  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  others  in  the  world,    from    which  he  can  no  more   come  out  than 
he  can  go  out  of  his  body,  or  change  the  form  he  wears,  or  the  colour  of  his 
skin.     That  predominating  feature  of  the  mind  of  each  man  makes  the 
most  wonderful   and   inexplicable  heterogeneity  around  us.     The  thief, 
the  assassin,    the  philanthropist,  the  sage  and  the  saint,  all   think  that 
their  line  of  conduct  is  the  very  best  conducive  to  their  idiosyncracies  and 
therefore  the  only  truth  for  which  Nature  exists*     Hence  proceeds  the 
jar  and  discord  which  assail  us  on  every  side.  The  world  is  the  be-all  and 
end-all  of  the  Samsdrij  and  he  is  quite  welcome  to  his  own  views.  Go  to 
the  saint  and  ask  him  what  he   thinks  of  the   world.     His  straightfor- 
-ward  reply  is  that  the  world  and  all  that   the   world   contains  is  mayd, 
illusion,   unreality  every  inch  of  it.     Here  then  we  are  between  two 
extremes.     True  enough  that  there  are  infinite  gradations  between  the 
extremes  of  reality  and  unreality,  bat  as  long   as  the  real  is  not  seai'ch- 
ed   and  found,  every  unreality  appears   more  or  less  real.     Reality  is 
to  unreality  what   the   figure   one  is   to  the   cipher.     The  cipher  has 
no  value  of  its  own  ;  put  the  figure  one  before  it  and  we  at  once  get  a 
definite  idea  of  a  certain  number.     Daring  e^ery  Manvantara,   Nature 
displays   her  gigantic   powers   in  two   directions    which    are  known  as 
Evolution  and    Involution.     In  evolntion,  which  reaches   eonsnmmation 
in  the  human  kingdom,  Reparation  is  the  order  of  the  dwy.     Perfection 
is  reached  with   individuality  ;  and  symmetry  of  form,  and  nice  adjust- 
ment of  parts  is  the  passion  of  nature.     Separation   reaches  the  zenith 
point,  and  man  is  taught  to  believe  by  a  wise  dispensation  of  Nature  that 
he  is  a  veritable  world  of  himself.     Hence  he  is  justly  styled  microcosm, 
to  distinguish  him  from   the  macrocosm  or  tho   large  world  of  which  he 
forms  a  part.     The  salient  feature  ^  of  evolntion,  let  me  repeat,  is  per* 
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fectton  of  forms.     When  the  middle  point  of  a  Manavantara  ia  reached, 
an  we  have  now  reached  it  in  onr   solar  system,  there  is  an  awakening 
of  the  life  within,  which,  by   right,   steps   forward  to  establish  its 
ascendancy  over  form   which  was  so  Ions:  enjoying  supremacy  in  the 
government  of  the  kosmos.     When  life  or  the  reality   comes  into   play, 
Nature  which  was  hitherto  evolating  forms,  assumes  a  diametrically 
opposite  course  and  commences  to  involote  life.*     In  involution,  Nature 
attempts  to  do  away  with  forms  and  her  undivided   attention  is  direct- 
ed  to  establish  the  unity   of   life,    which  is   indivisible  Oneness    itself. 
The  separated  individuality,   if  he   wishes  to   progress  onward,   must 
realize  that  oneness  in  all  forms,  and  realizing  life  as  one  and  insepara- 
ble in  all,  mnst  be  that  life  itself.     Distinct  as  form  and  life  are  from  one 
another  the  two  processes  of  evolution  and  involution  work  for  a  definite 
end.     In  evolution  the  unreal  or  the  non-A'fcmic  side  of  nature  is  allow- 
ed to  have  full  play  ;  while  in  involution,  the  real  or   the  A'tmic  side  i» 
allowed  to  be  in  full  swing*     The   first  process  is   like  that   of  a  seed 
sprouting  forth  into  a  magnificent  tree  ;  the   second   process  is  like  the 
tree  getting  itself  absorbed  into  the  seed.     With  the  worship  of  forms 
we  retnrn  again  and  again  to  wear  forms,   and  it  is  an  indication  that 
the  worshipper  has   not  yet  awakened   to   the  importance  of   the  life 
which  quickens  the  forms.   With  the  worship  of  life  we  become  the  One 
Life,  the   part  becomes  the    whole,   limitations  are  oast  out  and  the 
microcosm   becomes   macrocosm.     To   sum    up :  form  is  unreal,   life  is 
real.    To  know  form  is  to  be  a  human  being,  to  know  life  is  to  be  God. 
This  explains  the  nature  of  the  real  and  the  unreal. 

Now  we  come  to  the  second  object,  the  acquirement  of  the  way 
or  means  of  grasping  the  nature  of  the  real  and  unreal.  The 
Buddhist  scriptures  lay  down  the  following  three  aphorisms : — 

(1)  That  everything  is  anitya,  or  impermanent ; 

(2)  That  thus  everything  is  dukham^  or  misery  ; 

(3)  That  consequently  everything    is    A7tdtman     or  non-reality. 
From  what  I  have  said  above  it  is  plain  that  all  foinns  are  fleeting, 

and,  therefore,  it  stands  to  reason  to  argne  that  we  should  not  hope  to 
get  permanent  happiness  from  things  which  are,  in  themselvci*, 
impermanent.  Bat,  on  the  contimrj,  if  we  endeavour  to  gain  it  through 
the  A'tmic  or  permanent  side  of  Nature,  our  cup  of  bliss  will  be  full  to 
overflowing.  The  origin  of  our  misery  is  to  be  traced  to  our  attach- 
ment to  forms.  An  attachment  necessarily  presupposes  the  outpourings 
sensational,  emotional  or  intellectunl,  of  one  man  towards  another  or 
towards  a  certain  th*ng.  These  goings-out  of  the  head  and  the  heart 
when  they  do  not  find  a  similar  expression  from  the  party  towards 
which  they  are  directed,  result  in  pain.  From  these  feelings  of 
pleasnro  and  pain,  man  learns  by  experience  whicii  objects  of  the  world 

•  Mrs.  B*»8ant  nnya  (see  **  DhRrma,"  p.  14),  "  Evolution  beirins  at  the  tarnins: 
p<»iiit  where  the  wave  of  life  hegln»  to  return  to  lehvara.  The  previous  staire  is  the 
Btafire  of  involution,  durinp:  which  this  life  is  becoming  involved  in  matter  ;  in  evoln. 
tion  itiR  unfolding  the  pOM'era  that  it  centaius." — Gd.  note. 
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are  to  be  wooed  and  which  to  be  eschewed.  When  pleasure  becomes  a 
thing  of  the  past,  a  man  reverts  to  it  a^ain  and  again,  but  each  repetition 
has  one  important  lesson  to  impart,  that  the  so-called  pleasure  has  au 
unfailing  sequence  of  pain.  A  philosopher  once  said  that  the  man  of  the 
world  returns  to  its  enjoyments  as  a  drunkard  to  the  flagon  of  wine. 
Thus  with  constant  courting  of  pleasure  and  disappointment,  we  learn 
for  certain  that  the  world  has  nothing  which  can  give  us  permanent 
bliss.  But  then  we  have  to  ta.ke  count  of  pleasures  other  than  those 
which  ara  intended  for  the  body,  I  mean,  the  intellectual  pleasures 
which  are  comparatively  more  lasting  than  the  bodily  ones,  but  still 
they  too  lack  the  lasting  element  which  is  the  sine  quit  nonol  true  hap pi- 
uess.  But  there  is  also  one  main  difference  between  the  pleasures  of 
the  body  and  the  pleasures  of  the  intellect.  One  class  is  purely  selfish, 
but  the  other  is  verging  towards  unselfishness.  In  the  pleasures  of  the 
body  the  prevailing  thout(ht  is  that  of  the  personality,  but  in  the 
pleasures  of  the  intellect  the  heart  expands,  and  one  is  led  to  believe 
that  Nature  does  not  exist  for  itself  alone.  With  this  expansion  of  the 
heart.,  by  slow  degrees,  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  opens  up  and  the  time 
comes  when  the  intellect  tries  to  soar  above  the  forms  and  find  out  the 
source  of  all  existence.  The  isolated  intellect  sees  that  the  whole  nature 
pulsates  with  one  life  and  that  he  himself  is  a  part  and  parcel  of  that 
life.  In  three  stages  of  the  bodily,  intellectual  and  spiritual  develop- 
ment of  man,  the  first,  or  the  bodily  development,  mainly  deals  with 
forms  ;  the  second,  that  is  the  intellectual,  has  to  deal  partly  with  form 
and  partly  with  life  ;  but  the  spiritual,  essentially ^  treats  of  the  One 
Eternal  Life.  In  the  divine  scienoe  of  wisdom,  there  is  no  dictum  which 
is  more  pregnant  with  meaning  than  that  which  lays  down  that  man  is 
a  potential  God.  Man  is  not  God  in  being  but  in  hecaming ;  and  it  is 
only  when  man,  the  physical  man,  has  become  the  cosmic  man  that 
he  is  one  with  the  whole :  then  alone  the  Christ  returns  unto  the 
bosom  of  His  dear  Father.  But  before  the  crucified  Christ,  or  the 
Divine  Life  immolated  on  the  altar  of  form,  can  be  installed  on  the 
throne  of  the  Eternal  Life,  the  fiery  ordeal  of  coming  out  of  the 
illusion  of  form  roust  be  gone  through.  We  have  just  seen  how  pleasure 
and  pain  hold  their  own  in  the  whole  world.  Knowledge  of  the 
real  and  the  unreal  is  the  offspring  of  pain.  Had  there  been  no 
pain  and  no  misery  in  the  world,  how  could  our  Buddhas  and 
Krishna  s  have  been  produced?  Every  pain  that  we  feel  is  a  prick  of 
Natui*e  to  turn  to  the  Path  of  Wisdom,  to  turn  from  the  unreal  to  the 
real,  to  leave  the  form  and  enter  the  life.  But,  here,  I  cannot  avoid  the 
temptation  of  quoting  Mrs.  Besant  on  what  she  has  so  lucidly  explained 
as  to  the  raison  d'etre  of  pain. 

"  Is  pain  to  be  anything  more  than  a  use  ?  Is  pain  the  natural  at- 
mosphere of  the  spirit  ?  They  err  who  believe  that  sorrow  is  the  end 
of  things ;  they  err  who  believe  that  pain  and  sadness  are  really  the  at- 
mopphere  in  which  the  spirit  lives.  The  spirit  is  bliss,  it  is  not  sorrow; 
the  spirit  is  joy,  it  is  nut  pain  ;  tho  spirit  is  peace,  it  is  not  struggle  ;  the 
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essence  and  the  heart  of  all  things  is  love,  is  joy,  is  peace ;  and  the 
path  of  pain  is  the  path  and  not  the  goal  ;  the  path  of  woe  is  only  the 
means  and  not  the  end.  For  oat  of  the  ocean  of  blessedness,  whence 
the  universe  has  sprang,  spring  love  and  peace  and  joy  nnceasin^r,  and 
those  are  the  heritage  of  the  spirit  out   of   manifestation.     Fain  lies  in 

the  sheaths  in  which  it  is  closed,    and   not  in    its    essential  nature 

Pain  is  passing,  bliss  is  eternal ;  for  bliss  is  the  inner  essence  of  Brahma, 
the  self  of  all.  Therefore  as  the  spirit  goes  onward,  therefore  as  the 
spirit  grows  freer,  peace  takes  the  place  of  straggle,  and  joy  takes  the 
place  of  pnin.  Look  on  the  highest  face  :  there  is  indeed  the  mark  of 
pain  ;  bat  of  pain  that  is  over  and  that  has  been  changed  into  strength, 
and  sympathy  and  compassion  and  a  deep  unending  joy.  Bnt  the  tiuRl 
word  of  the  Universe  is  Bliss,  the  final  outcome  of  Humanity  is  rest, 
conscious  rest  in  happiness.  And  all  the  messages  of  pain  are  in  order 
that  the  spirit  may  gain  liberation  ;  the  end  is  the  end  of  peace,  and 
the  manifested  side  of  peace  is  joy." 

Having  seen  the  nature  of  the  real  and  uuieal,   and   that  the  know- 
ledge of  the  real  comes  after  experiencing  the  frivolity  and  abortiveness 
of  pleasures  in   conferring   lasting  bliss,  we  know  that  pain   is  the  only 
means  to  restore  consciousness  of  the  reality  within  us.  With  the  acces- 
sion of  knowledge  gained  through  pain,  our   next   duty  is  to  rise  up  to 
the  conscioujiuess  of  the  unity  of  that  One   Indivisible  Life,   nay,  to  be- 
come  that  Life  Itself.  The  occolt  philosophy  says  that  there  are  aa  many 
paths  of  arriving  at  the  truth  as  there  nre  human   beings  in  the  world. 
It  is  for  the  individual  to  find  out  that  path  which  is  saited  to  hie  taste 
by  his  karmic  affinities  and  religious  susceptibilities.     If  the  individual 
cannot  find  out  the  Path,  surely  the  Path    rcill  not   and  caimot  find  oat 
>  the  individual.   Ko   one  can   eat  his  own  food  and  nourish  the  system  of 
another.   Within  tbe  limited  space  at  my  disposal,  I  cannot  enter  into  a 
full  narrative  of  the  various   instructions  given    in  the  scriptures  of  the 
world  which   lead  to  the  discovery  of   the  Path.     But   the  essence  of 
all  instructions    may   be   summed   up  in  the   observance  by  the  candi- 
date of  three  kinds  of  silence.     In  the  words  of  De  Molinos,  the  first  is 
the  silence  of  words,  the  second  is  the  silence  of  desires,  and  the  thii*d, 
the  silence  of  thoagbts.     The  first  is  perfect,  the  second  more  perfect, 
and  the  third  most  perfect.  In  the  first,  that  is,  of  words, virtue  is  acquir- 
ed :  in  the  second,  to  wit,  of  desires,  quietness  is  attained  to:  in  the  third, 
of  thoughts,  internal  recollection  is  gained.  By  not  speaking,  not  desiring 
and  not  thinking,   one  an- ives  at  the  true   and  perfect  mystical   silence, 
wherein  God  speaks  with  the  soul,  communicates  Himself  to  it,  and  in  the 
abvBS  of  its  own  depth  teaches  it  the  most  perfect  and  exalted   wisdom. 
In  the  silence,  a  silence  wrapt  in  the  most  unfathomable  ecstasy,  a  silence 
iu  which  the  very  breathing  has  an  audible  sound,  when  tbe  whole  world 
of  forms  ceases  to  exist,  when  the  entire  manifestation  is  strictly  STcIad- 
ed  and  the  hitberto  rebellious  senses  have  gone  to  sleep,  as  it  seems  tons 
to  wake  no  more,  the  inner  divine  life  of  the  chela  rushes  and  gaabes  forth 
to  meet  tho  ocoan  of  life  into  which  it  longs  to  empty  itself.    Hushed  ii 
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the  breath  ;  silence  stadies  to  be  still  more  silent:  the  heai*t  6ocIh  that 
the  divine  inflnence  is  gently  trickling  over  it,  and  in  a  while,  behold  the 
trickle  tarns  into  a  torrent,  and  the  body  of  the  chela  vanishes  as  a 
piece  of  ice  in  a  tntnbler  of  water.  The  halcyon  peace,  the  peace  of  the 
Divine  Logos,  descends  in  the  most  enchanting  way.  All  memory  of 
the  world  dies,  separation  ceases  to  exist,  the  link  has  become  the  chain, 
and  the  drop  at  once  develops  the  capacity  to  receive  the  ro%hty  ocean 
of  life.  Enrolled  in  the  deepest  depths  o£  such  silence  and  peace 
the  lips  of  the  mystic  Mansur  gave  oat  the  man  tram  "  An  al  Haq^  An 
al  Hciq;"  I  am  God,  I  am  God.  Those  who  stood  near  him  thoaght  it  a 
sacrilege  for  a  homan  being  to  call  himself  God.  The  matter  was  forth- 
with reported  to  the  king  who  ordered  that  Mansur  should  be  decapita- 
ted. Off  flew  the  holy  head  of  Mansar  from  his  body ;  bat,  lo  and  be* 
bold  !  the  very  blood  that  spurted  forth  from  his  neck  wrote  on  the 
s^und  the  words  '*  An  al  Haqt^*  I  am  God.  The  people  saw  their  mis- 
take when  it  was  too  late  to  call  Mansnr  back  to  life. 

The  philosophy  of  occultism  is  the  philosophy  of  all  sciences  and 
all  religions  of  the  world  pat  together.  No  science  can  aspire  to  that 
name  which  is  not  wedded  to  religion,  and  no  religion  can  claim  the 
heati  of  Humanity  which  is  divorced  from  science.  True  occultism 
alone  is  Divine  Wisdom  which  combines  the  intellect  of  science  with  the 
emotion  of  religion.  The  secret  of  myriads  of  forms  and  one  life  is  the 
vecret  of  kosmos*  Study  forms  first,  then  study  the  essence  or  life  that 
builds  them,  and  finally  merge  yoarselves  into  that  life. 

Jehanojb  Sokabji. 


PHYSICAL  LIFE  AND  SPIRITUAL  LIFE.^ 

THOUGH  the  terms  **  Physical  life  "  and  "  Spiritual  life  '*  are  with  us 
in  common  use,  I  am  afraid  that  very  often,  with  the  majority,  their 
true  meaning  is  not  properly  appreciated  ;  and  though  we  may  have  a 
more  or  less  definite  idea  in  our  minds  as  to  what  these  terms  imply, 
with  perhaps  the  exception  of  a  considerable  minority,  too  little  attention 
is  paid  to  the  eternal  and  wonderful  processes  of  nature  that  are  at  work 
to  produce  the  conditions  pertaining  to  these  two  states* 

Now  the  task  I  have  allotted  myself  is  that  of  endeavouring  to,  as 
far  as  possible,  sketch,  in  biiefest  detail,  these  processes,  and  establish 
the  fundamental  truth  that  physical  life  is  as  much  the  basis  of  spiritual 
life  as  spititnal  life  is  the  basis  of  physical  life— in  other  words  that 
without  the  one  the  other  is  practically  impossible ;  in  saying  this  I  of 
course  use  the  word  life  in  the  sense  that  we  ordinarily  understand  it. 

First  then,  we  will  consider  what  physical  life  is,  and  how  it  be- 
comes.    The  finest  definition,   I  suppose,    that  has   ever  been  given  to 

life,  is  that  of  Herbert  Spencer,  who  says  that  **  Life  (that  is  physical 

— — ^ •^—^——  ^— ———^-— —————— ———^—^— — . —  ' "  * 

*  All  address  delivered  at  Anokland,  N,  Z.,  by  Mr.  A«  K.  Webb* 
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life)  is  the  con iinuoiiR  adaptation  of  internal  to  external  conditions ;"  and 
in  this  definition  Spencer  expresses  a  truth  the  great  depth  of  which, 
I  believA,  he  does  not  fnlly  realize,  becanse  his  tendencies  are  too  marh 
on  the  lines  of  materialistic  philosophy.  Unquestionably  life  is  the 
continuous  adaptation  of  internal  to  extf*mal  conditions  ;  but  that  is  a 
statement  of  only  half  the  truth  ;  the  other  half,  however,  we  will  deal 
with  later  on.  What  I  wish  to  do  is  to  examine  this  half  of  the  truth 
now  from  a  strictly  scientific  point  of  view,  and  see  to  what  it  will 
ultimately  lead  us. 

Most  of  you  are  aware  that  Tlieosophy  postulates  a  spirit,  or  a 
spiritual  potency  ^hich  emanates  from  the  one  spirit,  and  which  we  call 
the  "  Monad ;  "  and  which  by  slow  gradations  descends  from  its 
spiritual  source  through  seven  different  planes  of  matter  till  it  reaches 
the  lowest.,  which  is  that  of  this  physical  world.  Now  physicists  as 
a  rnle  decline  to  recognize  the  existence  of  spirit,  which  they  usually 
regard  as  a  figment  of  an  over- wrought  imagination  ;  but  in  this  they 
are  decidedly  illogical,  because  if  they  maintain  that  life  is  the  continu- 
ous adaptation  of  internal  to  external  conditions,  it  seems  to  me  that,  of 
necessity,  they  must  admit  our  view  of  spiritual  emanation,  or,  at  any 
rate,  supply  us  ^ith  some  explanation  of  what  those  conditions 
consist ;  they  must  consist  of  something,  or  arise  from  something  that 
comes  from  somewhere. 

Our  philosophy  and  more  or  less  complete  science  of  the 
soul  are  therefore  corroborated  by  this  highly  important  codcIu- 
sion,  and  I  suppose  we  may  call  it  teaching,  afforded  by  the  researches 
of  modern  science ;  but,  without  wasting  any  unnecessary  time 
in  useless  argument,  and  merely  contenting  myself  with  the  st-ate- 
ment  that  what  modern  science  now  reveals.  Theosophy  has  all  along 
predicted  or  maintained  ;  and  that  our  scientists  are  slowly  and 
surely  being  forced  to  make  admissions  in  strict  accordance  with  tbeo- 
sophical  teachings,  which  teachings  go  very  much  further  than  present 
scientific  knowledge,  and  which  are  now  beginning  to  lead  the  scientific 
mind  in  the  right  direction  ;  let  us,  without  further  delay,  consider  the 
truth  concei'ning  the  nature  of  life  as  stated  by  Spencer,  and  see  what 
is  meant  by  the  term  "  the  continuous  adaptation  of  internal  to  external 
conditions." 

The  *'  external  cooditions  **  are  of  course  those  conditions  with  which 
we  are  sarrounded  in  this  world  ;  and  we  must  recognise  the*'  internal 
conditions"  as  being  those  of  the  spirit,  or  of  that  emanation  from  the 
divine  source,  to  which  I  have  already  referred,  called  the  '^  monad."  This 
monad  gives  expression  to  its  wondrous  powers,  and,  to  any  but  a  spiri- 
tually blind  mortal,  ^ives  evidence  of  its  presence  by  embodying  itself  in 
the  matter  of  which  the  different  planes  wherein  it  manifests  itself 
consists.  I  do  not  propose  to  trace  the  monad's  descent  (descent  is  a 
wrong  term,  but  it  will  be  better  to  use  it  in  order  to  be  more  clearly 
understood)   from   its    oiiginal  source  through   the  different  planes  ; 
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that  ooald  be  done,  bat  I  bave  not  the  time  ;  and  all  I  can  now  do  is  to 
deal  with  the  facts  adduced  by  science  on  this   lowest  physical  pitme. 

This  physical  plane  then  (like  all  the  other  planes)  is  made  np  of 
scvon  dit$tinct  states  of  matter,  or  of  matter  in  seven  different  des^rees  of 
density;  thisi^  whatTheosophy  maintains,  and  modern  science,  by  means 
of  the  spectroscope,  claims  to  have  discovered  five  different  states  of  physi- 
cal matter  ;  that  being  so,  when  the  monad  reaches  this  plane  it  first  of 
all  manifests  in  the  least  dense  material  states  (these  are  the  four  states 
of  ether),  and  emerging  from  them  it  at  last  takes  on  a  solid  form,   and 
working  thro Dgh  the  mineral  kingdom  appears  in  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
Up  to  this  point  modern  science,  which  will  persist  in  confining  itself    to 
material  hypotheses,  giving  everything  under  the  sun  a  physical  basis, 
knows  nothing,  and  until  it  alters  its  methods  it  never  will  know   more 
of  the  working  of  the  monad  in  these  very   low    forms.     Scientists  can 
perhaps  find  the  lowest  form  of  vegetable  life  in  what  they  call  the  con* 
ferva^  hut  they  cannot  trace  its  upward  progress  through  that  particular 
kingdom,  though  by  their  observations  they  have  ascertained  that  plants 
not    only    evince    a    certain    de^j^ree     of   intelligence,    but  also  some- 
thing  which    looks    verj   like   reasoning     power.     These  are   revela- 
tions to  us  ;  bufc  greater  than  these  have  modern  scientists  presented  to 
mankind  in  their  investigations  and  experiments   in   the  animal  king- 
dom.    Here  fche  physicist   is  quite   at    home  ;  the   animal   kingdom    is 
essentially  his  field  of  labor,    and  tlie  work   he    has   performed   therein 
has  been  truly  marvellous ;  and  it  is  the  results  he  has  achieved  in  this 
direction    that    have   enabled    the  modern  philosopher  to  understand 
bow  physical  life  is  'Mhe  continuous  adaptation  of  internal  to  external 
conditions.'* 

Emerging  from  the  vegetable  kingdom  the  monad  enters  the  higher 
animal  kinflrdom,  taking  on  the  lowest  forms  of  that  kingdom,  appearing 
as  the  amseba,  and  such  other  life,  which  is  merely  represented  by  a 
tiny  speck  of  protoplasm  or  jelly-like  substance,  that  without  such 
appliances  as  the  micr*oscope  could  never  have  been  discovered.  Now 
through  his  untiring  efforts,  the  physicist  has  been  able  to  trace  the 
growth  and  develop oient  of  these  very  low  forms  of  animal  life— like  the 
amoaba  and  the  pix)tozoa ;  and  though  they  are  only  specks  of  matter  in 
themselves,  they  are  distinct  organisms,  for  they  have  to  take  food  in 
order  to  exist — in  fact  eating  seems  to  be  their  only  occupation.  They 
are  unlike  the  conferva,  the  lowest  forms  of  vegetable  life,  for  while 
these  also  feed,  their  food  is  what  they  take  in  or  absorb  from  the  con- 
stituents of  the  air  ;  bat  with  the  amwba  it  is  different — their  food 
consisting  of  either  something  that  is  alive  or  that  has  lived  ;  and  in 
taking  this  food  they  frequently,  as  it  were,  alter  their  nature,  developing 
the  form  and  the  chai'acteri^tics  of  the  orsranisms  they  have  devoured, 
fluch  as  the  rotifer,  a  tiny,  thread-like  creature  that  exists  in  water. 
This  development  proceeding  ,>ieldHwhat  comprise  the  jelly-fish  species. 
Huch  as  the  medusa  ;  and  it  is  at  this  stage  that  modern  science  begins 
to  find  out  the  method  of  phyfiical  development  by  noting  how  sensitive 
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the  oreaturs  is  to  anything  with  which  it  comes  in  contact,  oaaeing  a 
very  marked  ooatraction  to  take  place.  Thus  it  was  seen  that,  tbongh 
brainless,  this  tiny  oreature  was  able  to  feel ;  and  experiments  with 
other  slightly  more  organised  forms,  and  thronghont  the  whole  iiivc>4*te* 
brate  class,  revealed  the  fact  of  the  very  slow  evolntion  of  the  nervous 
system. 

No«^,  bow  is  that  brought  aboat  ?  By  *'  the  continnons  adaptation 
of  internal  to  external  (Mtnditions.*'  The  medfiita  is  not  only  brainless, 
bat  apparently  nerveless,  yet  when  pricked  with  something  sharp  a 
decided  effect  is  prodacel — the  impact  caused  by  the  pricking  apparent- 
ly setting  up  a  certain  vibration  conveyed  by  the  less  dense,  and  there^ 
fore  more  easily  affected,  matt^er  oonstitnting  the  form  of  the  fish  ;  and 
to  this  external  impact  something  responds,  as  is  proved  by  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  form  immediately  afterwards — that  which  responds  is 
something  within  that  form.  Science,  as  I  have  said,  terms  that  some- 
thing *' internal  conditions;"  Theosophy  terms  it  the '^  monad.*' 

These  repeated  vibrations  cansed  by  impacts  externally,  and  as 
repeatedly  responded  to  internally,  are  the  beginning  of  the  development 
of  the  nervons  system  ;  and  though  nerves  may  not  be  traceable  in  the 
low  forms  I  have  been  referring  to,  as  the  forms  of  the  invertebrate 
class  become  more  defined,  and  more  highly  organized,  the  nervons  sys- 
tem is  mnch  more  marked,  and  acts  most  perfectly,  as  is  illustrated  in 
the  case  of  a  frog  which,  after  having  its  head  severed  from  its  body, 
would  respond  to  outside  stimulus.  When  the  animal  was  pressed  on 
one  foot  it  immediately  endeavoured  with  the  other  foot  to  remove  the 
cause  of  the  pressure ;  and  after  that,  though  it  was  without  its  head, 
the  scientist,  who  made  this  experiment,  put  some  particular  acid  (of 
which  I  forget  the  name  at  the  moment)  upon  one  of  the  lower  extremi- 
ties of  the  frog's  body  ;  the  effect  being  that  it  promptly  worked  itself 
into  such  a  position  so  as  to  rub  that  particular  part  of  its  body  in  order 
to  remove  the  irritating  agent,  and  to  do  this  it  had  to  considerably 
contort  itself.  What  seems  remarkable  about  this  experiment  is  the 
fact  of  the  frog  being  without  its  head.  This,  physical  science  cannot 
satisfactorily  explain,  bufi  Theosophy  does  so  when  it  shows  that  every 
living  thing  has  an  etheric  body,  which  is  the  counterpart  of  the 
physical  body — it  is  usually  called  the  etheric  double,  because  it  is  form- 
ed of  ether,  which  is  invisible  to  us,  and  is  the  model  on  which  the 
physical  body  is  built.  Now,  **  it  is  by  means  of  the  etheric  double 
that  the  life  force  (what  we  call  '  prana')  runs  along  the  nerves  of  the 
body,  and  thus  enables  them  to  act  as  the  carriers  of  motor  force  and 
sensitiveness"  to  the  external  impacts  I  have  referred  to.  Therefore 
though  the  frog  was  without  its  head  the  life  force  was  not  extinct,  be- 
cauKe  it  still  remained  in  the  etheric  double,  which  wias  still  connected 
with  the  body,  not  having  had  time  to  disintegrate. 

This  is  a  slight  divergence,  but  I  think  it  necessary  to  give  you  as 
«lear  an  idea  as  possible   of   what  is    meant  by  external  impacts,  which 
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vre  now  see  are  absolutely  essential  for  the  prod  notion  of  the  nervous 
eystetn,  which,  as  I  have  shown,  begins  its  development  bj  the  repeated 
vibrations  caused  by  these  exUmal  impacts  and  the  internal  responses 
in  the  lowest  order  of  life,  such  as  the  jelly  fish.  In  speaking  of  the 
responses  of  the  monad  you  must  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  monad 
is  a  spiritual  potency  or  force  itself,  consequently,  directly  the  force 
that  is  conveyed  by  the  vibration  set  up  from  without  reaches  it,  it,  as 
it  were,  repels  it,  and  its  instant  response  causes  tbe  peculiar  effect  in 
motions  of  the  animal. 

Now,  as  mentioned  already,  the  nerves  of  the  invertebrate  animals 
are  more  defined  ;  they  (r.he  animals)  do  not  possess  as  yet  what  we 
call  a  nervous  system,  but  they  have  many  separate  and  distinct 
nerves  with  their  naclei  or  plexases  in  different  parts  of  the  body, 
BO  that  it  is  p%)Rsible  for  the  animal  to  feel  and  respond  instantly 
to  all  that  touches  it  in  the  ontside  world  ;  and  the  monad  we  see  is 
prradaally  adapting  itself  to  its  new  tenement  or  vehicle,  and  has  evolv- 
ed means  enabling  it  instantaneously  to  respond  to  all  the  impacts  it 
experiences  from  without,  so  that  it  has  the  power  to  feel  more  or  less 
aoately — in  other  words  it  can  now  manifest  to  a  limited  extent  as  sen- 
Ration.  That  having  been  nccompUshed,  a  further  stage  in  evolutionary 
development  proceeds,  and  we  get  the  vertebrate  class  of  animals,  and 
with  them  distinct  sets  of  nerves  which  respond  only  to  certain  vibra- 
tions conveying  impressions  to  a  common  centre  within  the  form  (the 
brain)  through  the  spinal  column  ;  that  is  to  say,  one  set  of  nerves  will 
vibrate  to  the  contact  of  solid  matter  yielding  the  sense  of  toach  ;  a 
second  set  will  vibrate  to  the  contact  of  material  substances  yielding  tbe 
sense  of  taste  ;  a  third  and  a  fonrth  will  vibrate  to  contacts  conveyed  by 
the  moving  atmosphere  aboat  us,  yielding  the  sense  of  hearing  and 
smell  ;  and  a  fifth  set  will  vibt^te  to  contacts  received  from  the  ether 
yielding  the  sense  of  sight.  These  give  us  the  five  physical  senses  we 
enjoy  to*day  ;  and  these  have  only  been  acquired  by  us  one  by  one, 
through  the  tardy  processes  of  nature  I  have  been  describing. 

The  physical  apparatus  has  gradually  been  perfected  in  order  to 
enable  the  incarnating  monad  to  cognize  and  deal  with  material  or  ter- 
restrial phenomena  ;  and  it  is  as  well  to  remember  that,  though  we  con- 
sider ourselves  highly  developed,  physically,  our  senses  are  anything  but 
perfect,  as  the  following  extract  from  one  of  our  best  writers  will  prove, 
and  perhaps  make  plainer  my  statement  concerning  vibrations  : — *'  You 
see  the  light  here  because  the  light  makes  vibrations,  and  these  vibra- 
tions strike  on  the  organ  we  caill  the  eye.  The  eye  is  so  put  together  iu 
its  minute  parts,  that  these  vibrate  in  response  lo  the  vibrations  of  tbe 
ether  ;  so  that  whenever  these  vibraHons  are  present,  certain  particles 
in  the  eye  vibrate  in  response,  and  give  to  ns  the  sensation  which  we 
call  light.  Now  these  vibrations  are  within  natrow  limits  ;  there  are 
vibrations  within  the  ether  both  wider  and  narrower  in  wave  length 
than  those  which  we  call  light,  and  to  these  our  eyes  do  not  answer. 
Therefore  if  they  alone  are  present,  we  ar^  in  darkness  ;  we  cannot  see.*' 

4  ■     ' 
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This  of  course  metans  that  if  the  vibrations  caased  by  the  ether  are  below 
or  above  the  range  within  ivhich  it  is  possible  for  the  opHc  nerves  to 
respond,  we  do  not  perceive  anything  beoanse  they  pertain  to  states  of 
matter  which,  failing  to  have  any  effect  on  the  sensory  nerves,  carry  no 
impressions  of  them  to  the  brain  ;  and  therefore  we  realise  from  this 
scientific  fact  the  absolute  reasonableness  of  the  troth  that  we  may  be 
surrounded  by,  and  in  the  midst  of,  not  only  other  states  of  matter,  but 
of  other  beings,  without  onr  being  in  any  way  aware  of  the  fact.  Lock- 
yer,  in  his  work  entitled  "  Studies  in  Spectrum  Analysis/'  demonstrates 
this,  and  points  out  that  there  are  no  doubt  many  sonnds  and  colors  in 
natare  with  which   we  are   totally  unacquainted. 

However,  we  need  not  go  farther  into  that.  We  see  from  the 
foregoing  that  the  vertebrate  clais  of  animals  have  a  form  possessing 
besides'these  different  sets  of  nerves,  a  spinal  column  and  a  brain ;  and 
through  the  brain  the  monad  can  better  bring  its  vehicle  under  its  own 
control  because,  as  the  brain  grows,  intelligence  increases,  and  that  in 
itself  produces  a  higher  type  of  being. 

I  might  here  remark  that  intelligence  is  of  course   pi*esent  through- 
out almost  all  the  forms  of  animal    life,  even  in  the  lowest,   and  this  is 
also  evidence  of  something  more  than  a  physical  substance  within  the 
form,  especially  when  w^e  recognise  that  as  the  different  organisms  and 
their  nervous   systems  become   more  complex,   this  intelligence,  which 
is  common  to  all  these  creatures,  becomes  specialized ;  that   is,  different 
animals  exhibit  different  phases  of  intelligence  particular  to  their  species 
or  class ;  which  comes   about   through  intelligence  at  first  being  merely 
a  sort  of '* discrimination  of  means  to   ends";  and   from    being  merely 
that  which  guides  the  "organism  or  the  animal  towards  the  satisfaction 
of  its  impulses,'*    it  seems  to  be  transformed  into  what  we  terra  intellect 
as  exhibited  in  man — intellect  being  a  higher  phase  of  intelligence  ;  or 
perhaps  it  would  be  better   to  express   it  as   differentiated  intelligence. 
So  far  as  I  can  make  out,    intelligence  must   necessarily  pervade  every- 
Ihing,  and  be  an  inherent  part'   of  everything,    seeing  that  the   laws  of 
nature,  to  which  all  life  is   subject,   are  themselves   intelligent — law  in 
fact  implying   intelligent  order  as  opposed    to   unintelligent     chaos. 
Therefore  while  all   things  appropriate  intelligence,    which   cannot  be 
parcelled  out,  it  is  not  so  with  intellect,  which  riepends  for  its  largeness 
or  Fmallness  on  the  quality  and  capacity  of  the  bi*ain. 

This  aspect  of  the  question — I  mean  that  having  to  do  with 
intelligence  and  intellect — makes  a  study  in  this  direction  very 
interesting.  In  the  brainless  invertebrate  creatures  we  observe  in- 
telligence merely  as  a  part  of  the  organism's  nature;  but  when  we 
come  to  the  higher  species  endowed  with  brains  we  see  marked  or  defined 
intelligence  displayed.  Bastian,  in  his  work  on  the  "  Brain  as  an 
Organ  of  Mind,"  relates  the  following  incident :  In  t  ne  of  tlie 
country  towns  in  England,  outside  the  hotel  wbere  a  friend  of  Lis  was 
staying,  a  horse  in  a  vehicle  was  quietly  feeding  out  of  a  bag  tied  over 
ftsmoi^tli  and  head  in  the  usual  way.    Suddenly »  number  of  pigeons 
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flew  down  to  the  ground  and  commenced  picking  up  some  of  the  grain 
that  the  horse  had  let.  drop  from  the  bag.  These  spare  grains  were 
soon  devoured  by  the  feathered  visitors ;  and  then  the  party  referred 
to,  noticed  that  one  of  the  hirds  flew  deliberately  at  the  hoi-s-a  causing  it 
to  jerk  its  head  violently  in  the  air,  and  it  was  not  until  this  had  heen 
several  times  repeated,  that  he  reah'zed  the  fact  that  the  bird  adopted 
this  means  of  frightening  the  horse  so  that,  by  tossing  its  head  in  the 
air  it  would  empty  some  of  the  contents  of  its  feeding-bag  on  the 
ground,  thus  affording  the  pigeons  a  portion  of  its  meal.  He  must 
admit  that  the  intelligence  exhibited  by  this  pigeon  was  of  a  marked,  if 
not  of  a  high,  order,  showing  it  seems  lo  me,  the  possession  of  a  certain 
amount  of  reasoning  ability. 

Many  such  instances  are  given,  but  I  cannot  cite  them  here.  This 
one  case,  however,  will  answer  my  purpose,  which  is  to  prove  that  as 
the  organism  becomes  more  perfect  the  monad  is  bett-er  able  to  mani- 
fest its  powers,  so  that  we  can  easily  understand  why  it  is  that  the 
intelligence  of  man  is  as  much  greater  than  that  of  the  pigeon  as  the 
intelligence  of  the  pigeon  is  greater  than  that  of  the  invertebrate 
creatures. 

This  brings  us  to  a  definite  stage  oc  evolutionary  progress,  and 
the  process  whereby  this  has  been  accomplished  is,  as  Spencer  says, 
'^  the  continuous  adaptation  of  internal  to  external  conditions ;  but 
that,  as  I  mentioned  at  the  commencement  of  my  address,  expresses 
only  half  the  truth,  and  refers  really  to  involution  rather  than  to 
evolution — that  is,  to  the  process  of  the  monad  becoming  slowly  involved 
in  matter. 

A.  E.  Wedw. 
{To  he  concluded.) 


THE  **  OBJECTS  "  OF  OUR  MOVEMENT. 

•*  T T  THAT  an  antediluvian  subject  to  choose,"  some  of  my  readers 
VV  may  exclaim.  Quite  so ;  antediluvian,  if  you  like.  Even  as  old 
as  the  hills,  which  preceded  and  survived  the  deluge.  But  old  or  even 
ancient  is  not  synonymous  with  uninteresting.  And  above  all,  it  is 
certainly  not  synonymous  with  rightly  understood. 

Having  thought  of  this  as  a  likely  theme  for  an  article  I  long 
intended  to  write,  I  naturally  looked  for  a  theo.sophical  magazine — any 
theosophical  magazine — in  order  to  find  the  exact  wording  which  de- 
scribed and  expressed  these  objects.  The  result  was  somewhat  un- 
expected, namely : 

There  are  no  two  theosophical  magazines  either  in  Europe,  America 
or  Asia — I  have  never  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  an  Australian  one — 
which  word  their  objects  exactly  alike. 

In  the  main  they  are  identical,  of  course,  bat  iii^details  uotie  seem- 
ed to  me  completely  (satisfactory.    That  made  me  turn  to  the  source  of 
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all  wisdom,*  the  *^  Key  to  Theosopby  " — that  answered  better.  Bat  m  thiA 
book's  profession  de  foi,  my  thought,  critically  bent,  as  it  was,  discovered 
two  or  three  words  which  could  have  been  chosen  moi'e  happily,  and 
one  distinct  omission.t 

Evidently,  the  one  thing  for  me  to  do  was  to  manafactare  a 
version  of  my  own.  Of  course  other  folks  need  not  fancy  my  wording 
aH  mach  as  I  fancy  it  myself.  But  I  must  be  allowed  to  use  it  in  the 
present  article,  as,  with  it  for  my  foundation,  it  is  easier  for  me  to  say 
what  1  have  to  say. 

This  is  how  it  stands : 

(1)  To  form  a  nucleus  of  a  Universal  Brotherhood  of  Humanity 
without  regard  to  circumstances  of  race,  creed,  colour,  sex,  or  social 
standing. 

(2)  To  promote  the  study  of  Sanskrit  and  other  scripture?,  which 
are  the  sources  of  the  world's  religions  and  sciences  ;  and  so  to  vindi- 
cate the  importance  of  ancient  Asiatic  Literature,  at  its  various  epochs 
and  in  its  various  branches. 

(3)  To  investigate  the  secret  operations  of  Nature  under  every 
possible  aspect,  and  especially  the  mental,  psychic  and  spiritual  powei-s 
always  present,  but  not  always  apparent  or  working,  in  human  beings. 

■ 

Though  I  say  it,  who  should  not,  I  do  not  think  that  thei^  is  one 
word  too  much  or  too  little  in  the  above  wording.  The  first  circum- 
stances, to  which  the  first  object  refers,  are  the  great  impediments  for 
the  formation  of  true  Brotherhood  all  the  world  over. 

True  Brotherhood  seems  to  be  such  a  very  remote  possibility,  that 
I  hardly  have  tlie  buoyancy  for  talking  about  it  just  at  present.  I  would 
rather  discuss  the  more  superficial  and  so  more  common  ties  of  friend- 
ship, which,  for  argument's  sake,  we  may  define  as  a  fairly  active 
fellow-feeling  between  people,  who  have  a  more  or  less  right  under- 
standing of  each  others  characters. 

And  no  one  will  contradict  me  if  I  say  that  fundamental  difference 
of  race  is  next  to  fatal  to  the  existence  of  this,  if  we  take  real  friend- 
ship— not  the  feigned  or  the  merely  presumed  one.  And  of  the  latter 
the  world  is  full.  What  Englishman  is  not  inclined  to  believe  that 
every  Russian  is  a  liar,  a  drunkard  and  a  savage  ?  What  Russian,  at 
the  bottom  of  his  heart,  is  not  almost  pleased  to  hear  that  an  English- 
man is  not  merely  a  drunkard,  but  grasping  as  well,  and  greedy,  and 
treacheroos.  And  this  kind  of  compliments  forms  a  daily  stock  on  the 
international  market,  though  Governments  may  form  double  and  triple 
and  even  quadruple  alliances. 

Under  abnormal  circumstances,  a  Bengali  and  a  Chinaman  may 

« ■      ■    ■       1 1 .  ■  I       ■■,-■■,,     ■  ■  —         ■■  ■        ■■■■.,..■, — _^ 

*  A  joke,  of  course ;  if  not,  then  uonsense. — Ed. 

t  While  Mrs.  Johnston  has  been  coquetting  with  Secessionism  things  have 
changed,  the  world  has  moved  on.  The  official  wording  of  the  **  Three  Objects  '* 
can  now  be  read  in  every  monthly  issue  of  the  Tjieouophut,  Theosophical  Revietc, 
Theosophic  Gleaner,  Mercwy,  Theosophy  in  Atutralasia,  Revite  Th^osophiqtte,  Teosofia 
(Italian),  and  Theosophia  (Dutch),  in  all  of  which  the  wording  is  identicaU— So, 
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live  in  tbe  same  house,  talk  the  same  lan^uaf^e,  even  wear  the  same 
clothes.  But  the  J  never  will  see  into  each  other's  hearts,  unless  tbe 
operations  of  their  minds  stop  being  exelasively  Bengali  and  Chinese 
and  become  broadly  human.  That  sounds  simple  enoagb,  bat  long 
centuries  will  pass  before  anything  of  tbe  sort  is  accomplished.  How 
important  it  is  for  ur  to  be  able  to  disregard  questions  of  race,  anybody 
can  see. 

Of  the  remaining  circumstances,  colour  and  creed  considerably 
depend  upon  race.  A  man  of  Mongol  race  is  yellow.  A  man  of  the 
Caucasion  race,  with  its  two  great  branches,  tbe  Indo-European  and  the 
Semitic,  is  always  more'  or  less  white.  But  there  exists  an  almost 
intinite  variety  of  gradations  of  shade  in  man's  skin,  not  altogether 
dependent  on  a  man's  race,  and  yet  very  important  as  factors  of  human 
sympathies  and  antipathies. 

Then  again,  race  and  creed  are  very  closely  connected.  Such  a  dis- 
tinctly social  characteristic  as,  for  instance,  the  shape  of  a  man's  skull 
has  greatly  to  do  with  his  religion.  In  Europe  a  long  oval  skull  is 
almost  invariably  a  sign  of  a  Protestant,  Norwegian,  Swede,  in  fact 
any  distinct  Teuton.  On  the  contrary,  a  small  and  very  round  skull 
speaks  of  Catholic  faith,  in  Spain,  Fi'ance,  part  of  Ireland,  etc.  But 
from  an  ethnographical  point  of  view,  this  study  presents  more  difficul- 
ties than  any  other.  In  the  coui-se  of  history,  religion  has  been  only 
too  often  forced  upon  people.  So  now-a-dajs  almost  any  man's  official 
religion  is  a  qaestion  of  convenience,  of  policy,  even  of  chance.  As  man 
stands  now,  in  any  civilized  city  of  Asia,  Europe  and  America,  his 
social  temperament  can  not  be  said  to  have  much  influence  on  the 
address  of  the  temple  or  church,  where  he  occasionably  worships. 

Therefore,  creed  and  colour,  thoagh  very  closely  connected  with 
race  are  not  identical  with  it,  and  so  had  to  be  separately  mentioned  in 
the  objects. 

At  the  point  human  evolution  has  now  reached,  the  question  of 
sex  is  the  most  important  of  all.  Customs  and  usages  of  polite  society 
require  that  on  this  subject  an  almost  absolute  silence  should  be  kept. 
But  the  statistics  of  hospitals  and  insane  asylums,  of  sickness  and 
crime,  can  easily  demonstrate  what  a  black  cloud  of  selfishness  and 
suffering,  what  a  frightful  distortion  ot  every  simple  and  natural 
instinct,  what  hopeless  slavery  of  imagination  and  impotenoy  of  will,  lie 
at  the  bottom  of  this  question  of  sex.  We  all  have  been  brought  up  in 
more  or  less  wn>ng  ideas  as  to  our  rights,  duties  and  privileges  in 
sexual  life.  On  this  subject  no  mother  would  willingly  talk  to  her 
children.  And  so  our  youthful  notions  as  to  it  are  greatly,  if  not  alto- 
gether, dependent  on  chance,  otherwise  called  bitter  experience,  Un* 
fortunately,  as  a  rule,  bitter  experience  is  neither  bitter  nor  experience 
until  imagination  has  learned  tricks  difficult  to  unlearn  and  body  has 
acquired  habits  which  dwarf  the  wills  of  men,  generation  after  genera- 
tion, maiming  the  freedom  and  dignity  of  their  human  lives- 
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What  kind  of  tme  Brotherhood  of  Humanity  can  there  exist  in  ibis 
woi'ld  when  an  eternal  ci^ving  for  sensation  and  emotion,  let  alone 
meaner  factors  of  money  and  position,  forever  prompt  men  and  women 
to  dwell  on  their  sexual  differences  F  Common  humanity  and  the  possi- 
bility of  common  divinity  of  man  and  woman  must  be  firmly  established, 
and  the  question  of  sex  must  be  forced  back  to  its  true  basis,  before 
Brotherhood  of  Humanity  could  truly  knock  at  our  doors. 

In  Europe  and  India  and  the  Mnssalman  countries  the  question  of 
social  position  is  a  p^reat  difficulty  indeed.  In  some  countries  it  takeu  its 
root  in  that  most  ancient  and  most  tenacious  of  all  the  cults — anceBior 
worship.  In  others,  throughout  Europe,  it  is  a  question  of  history, 
sometimes  of  race,  always  of  romance  and  breeding.  In  fact,  it  is 
founded  on  powers  which,  though  almost  entirely  gone  out  of  the 
modem  life,  had  true  and  lawful  existence  in  the  past,  on  social  condi- 
tions which  are  not  as  yet  altogether  forgotten  and  which  most  people 
of  a  certain  class  feel  reluctant  to  forget.  As  to  America,  where  every - 
body  was  born  yesterday »  the  difficulty  of  social  position  ought  not  to 
be  allowed  any  existence  at  all. 

But,  with  this  exception,  race,  colour,  creed,  sex  and  caste  are 
equally  serious  impediments,  lying  on  the  path  to  the  realisation  of 
the  true  Brotherhood  of  Humanity.  So  much  for  the  first  object  of  the 
Theosophical  movement. 

Now  as  to  the  second.  In  this  the  various  readings  differ  most. 
Some  term  it  "the  study  of  comparative  religion,  philosophy  and 
science."  Others  speak  of  "  Eastern  and  other  literatures,  religiomj, 
philosophies,  etc.'*  Others  again  recommend  "  the  study  of  ancient  and 
modem  religions,  etc."  Bat  in  my  definition,  I  have  written  "study  of 
Sanskrit  n,nd  other  scriptures."  And  moreover  I  insist  that,  at  this  hour, 
Sanskrit  is  the  right  word  to  use,  and  Sanskrit  literature  is  the  right 
one  to  study.  Of  course,  there  are  other  great  monuments  of  human  fitith 
and  aspiration.  There  are  philosophies  and  sciences  recorded  in  letters 
other  than  Sanskrit.  Egypt,  Assyria,  pre-Mussulmau  Persia,  and  the 
lore  of  the  Bed  Indians  all  have  their  word  to  say.  And  sooner  or 
later  they  shall  say  it« 

But  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  ancient  books,  Asiatic  and  other- 
wise, are  often  mere  versions,  perhaps  unconscious  borrowings  or  else 
honest  translations  of  what  we  find  best  expressed  in  Sanskrit.  Then 
again,  Egypt  and  Assyria  have  as  yet  only  partly  yielded  their  secrets, 
and  the  ruined  cities  of  ancient  America  hardly  at  all.  We  must  not 
lose  sight  of  all  this,  as  of  much  else  besides.  But  once  more  our 
present  attention  must  he  given  almost  exclusively  to  Sanskrit,  at  least, 
for  a  while. 

Sanskrit  scriptures  alone  are  well  within  our  reach,  and  that  in  black 
and  white,  which  certainly  is  an  advantage  over  the  hieroglyphics  of 
the  ruins  of  Palanque  and  Babylonia.  They  alone  speak  to  us  in  our  own 
tongue,  80  to  say.  And  what  is  more,  they  alone  can  immediately  supply 
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the  most  pressing  needs  of  onr  day  and  generation,  uplifting  oar  imagi- 
nations, giving  a  worthy  object  to  our  vague  aspirings,  imparting  to  our 
singgish  moral  life  a  new  and  powerful  impetus. 

When,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  the  Greek  language  penetrated  the 
thick  walls  of  medisBval  ignorance,  the  face  of  Europe  began  to  be 
changed  throughout.  Many  an  accepted  institution  got  its  death- 
warrant  from  the  too  exclusive  influence  of  clerical  learning,  the 
iiari*owness  and  bigotry  of  the  ideal  of  monastic  asceticism,  the  cruel 
);augbtines8  of  the  mighty  and  the  base  servility  of  the  humble.  Death 
was  slow  to  come ;  in  some  instances  it  has  not  come  yet.  But  all  the 
same  it  was  a  death-warrant. 

With  the  Renaissance,  th&t  is,  the  advent  of  Greek  culture  into 
the  life  of  mediaeval  Europe,  the  civilized  nations  received  the  new 
and  powerful  impetus  they  mostly  needed. 

And  what  the  art  and  letters  of  ancient  Greece  were,  to  medisBval 
Europe,  that  Sanskrit  literature,  both  sacred  and  lay,  is  destined  to  bo 
for  the  generations  coming  immediately  after  us.  This  is  no  prophecy  : 
oniy  a  logical  conchision,  drawn  from  observation  and  careful  study 
and  comparison. 

In  fact  I  firmly  believe  that  if  there  ever  is  a  religion,  free  and 
ardent,  true  and  satisfying,  a  religion  for  which  the  hearts  of  humanity 
yearn,  in  the  formation  of  it  the  material  of  Sanskrit  books  will  have 
to  be  used  over  again.  The  Upanishads  and  the  Bhagavad  GM,  the 
writings  of  Sri-Shanknrdch&rya,  as  well  as  the  more  specialized  and  so 
less  beautiful  ones  of  Gautama  Buddha,  Patanjali  and  Kapila, — surely 
the  material  offered  is  ample  enough,  the  imagery  striking  and  speak- 
ing enough,  and  the  inspiration  pure  enough. 

For  the  sake  of  readers  who  may  be  new  to  this  kind  of  literature, 
I  must  state  that  not  for  a  moment  do  I  recommend  to  adopt  Sanskrit 
metaphysics  for  our  new  religion.  Not  at  all.  That  part  of  Sanskrit 
literature,  to  which  I  allude  above,  is  grand,  1  may  say  it  is  divine  ;  but 
should  we  do  so,  such  act  would  be  nothing  short  of  a  calamity. 

What  I  mean  is  that,  finding  an  impulse  in  the  true  spirituality  of 
the  Sanskrit  religions  literature — of  coarse,  not  neglecting  any  other 
sacred  writings  that  may  come  within  our  reach  and  consciousness — 
and  making  a  stepping  stone  of  its  imagery,  we  should  gradually 
construct  something  new,  something  that  would  be  a  natural  outriome 
of  oQr:\ge  and  genius.  Of  course  we  must  supply  the  creative  ability 
and  the  will  to  build.  So  much  for  the  second  object  of  the  Thecsophi- 
cul  movement. 

Now  to  the  third :  Investigating  the  secret  operations  of  Nature 
under  any  aspect  at  all — let-alone  all  the  possible  aspects — seems  almost 
an  impossibility  for  people  who  live  in  cities,  whose  eyes,  therefore,  are 
untrained  to  observe  the  free  things  of  nature.  But  even  in  their  case, 
good- will  can  accomplish  much.  A  man  can  always  penetrate  into 
some  secrets  of   natu]:^  simply  by  investigating,  in  a  true  spirit,  the 
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properties  of  the  very  materials  be  is  working  at,  whether  wood,  gold 
or  electricity,  and  of  the  powers  he  ases  at  his  work.  I  shall  try  and 
make  my  thought  clearer  by  an  illustration. 

I  have  a  friend  who  is  an  engineer.  He  has  worked  in  the  same 
line  for  over  twenty  years  and  has  achieved  a  great  reputation  as  a 
builder  of  railway  bridges  ;  and  he  says  he  has  come  to  the  conclasion 
that  it  is  possible  to  treat  iron — his  chief  material— adequately,  only  by 
taking  it  to  he  a  force,  and  not  a  form  of  solid  matter.  To  him.  iron  is  a 
forae.  It  is  a  force  capable  of  such  and  such  transmutations  of  energy, 
of  such  and  such  modiiications  under  certain  treatment ;  a  force  which 
is  liable  to  act  either  in  a  centripetal  or  a  centrifugal  way,  which  will 
result  in  a  visible  contraction  or  expansion  of  the  bridge  he  is  build- 
ing. 

l)on*tyou  see  how  very  suggestive  this  thought  is  ?  Why,  it  almost 
seems  that  the  whole  aspect  of  the  Universe  would  change  for  us,  if  only 
we  conld  change  our  attitude  towards  it, — our  point  of  view. 

About  the  exploration  of  mental,  psychic  and  spiritual  powers 
latent  in  man,  much  has  been  written  and  still  more  said.  There 
always  was  a  tendency  amongst  Theosophists  of  all  countries  und 
factions  to  suspect,  in  this  part  of  the  objects,  a  lurking  element 
of  danger  for  the  students.  So  fnr  as  I  have  understood,  the  fear  was 
vaguely  divided  between  a  "  black  magician  "  and  a  "  spook."  What  was 
the  nature  of  this  danger  and  how  far  it  went  was  never  quite  clearly 
defined,  but  tampering  with  the  "  hidden  powers  latent  in  man  "  wts 
discouraged.  There  even  was  some  talk,  at  one  time,  of  abolishing  that 
part  of  the  objects  altogether. 

In  the  meanwhile,  it  got  somehow  overlooked  that  investigatiu!; 
the  psychic  powers  of  man — let  alone  his  spiritual  powers — meant  much 
more  than  dealing  with  black  magicians  and  spooks,  far  more. 

Of  course,  all  such  things  as  hypnotism,  spiritualistic  phenomena 
and  psychometry,  have  a  certain  function  in  our  education.  And  as  such 
they  are  worth  running  some  risk  for,  at  least.  So  that  I,  for  one,  would 
be  the  last  person  to  hold  a  man  back  from  a  spiritualistic  seance  for 
fear  a  spook  may  jump  at  him  and  frighten  him.  Fsychism  is  not 
much,  but  whoever  wants  to  know  anything  about  the  exact  build  of 
the  human  machine  has  to  know  something  of  psychism  as  well — and 
that,  danger  or  no  danger. 

But  aa  I  have  already  said,  investigating  latent  powers  of  man 
means  far  more  than  this.  It  means  a  constant  study,  observation  and 
analysis  of  all  the  workings  of  your  thought,  your  imagination,  yonr 
memory.  It  also  means  ti'ying  to  realise  the  exact  stat-e  of  your  con- 
sciousness when  you  are  asleep.  It  also  means  correlating  yonr  out- 
ward activity  to  your  inner  impulse.  But  above  all,  it  means  learning 
to  control  both. 

In  fact,  investigating  "  mental,  psychic  and  spiritual  powers,  always 
p]*esent,  but  not  always  apparent  or  working  in  hum^n  beings,"  is  i^  task 
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not  to  be  aooomplished  even  in  a  life-time.''  For  it  tmly  amounts  to  the 
€nal  mastery  of  the  higher  over  the  lower  man.  So  mnch  for  our  third 
object. 

When  you  oome  to  consider  it,  all  the  three  objects  of  the  Theo- 
sophical  movement  are  equally  important.  But  the  first  clause  may  be 
considered  as  containing  its  true  aim,  and  the  two  others  as  suggesting 
the  only  true  means  of  attaining  that  aim. 

The  true  Brotherhood  of  Humanity  cannot  be  established  on  firm 
grounds  so  long  as  man  remains  ignorant  of  all  that  is  most  sublime  and 
grand  in  his  religions  aspiration,  .  And  that,  only  a  certain  part  of 
ancient  Sanskrit  writings  can  impart  to  us,  in  words  and  metaphors 
which  at  present  we  can  more  or  less  understand. 

Neither  can  true  Brotherhood  Jbe  established  before  we  thoroughly 
^rasp  all  the  factors,  the  outcome  of  which  constitutes  a  human  being 
as  such.  For  if  you  do  not  know  and  understand  yourself — and  at  pre- 
jsent  you  don*t,  there  is  no  doubt  about  that — how  can  you  understand 
your  brother  ?  Andas  to  Brotherhood,  without  the  precise  knowledge  of 
your  brother's  true  character,  such  brotherhood  is  xnere  sentimental  gush 
and  won't  stand  the  test. 

In  the  pursuit  of  the  objects  of  the  theosophical  movement,  we 
mnst  work  both  on  the  circumference  and  in  the  centre;  on  the  circum- 
ference in  order  to  link  ourselves  with  the  rest  of  humanity,  whether 
that  humanity  be  brother  theosophists  who  happen  to  disagree ,  with  us 
on  some  points,  or  just  the  remainder  of  red,  white,  yellow  and  black 
human  creatures ;  in  the  centre  in  order  that  we  may  know  ourselves  <i8 
we  arej  without  the  veils  of  conventional  preconception,  and  free  from 
the  false  colouring  oar  egotism  is  ever  ready  to  supply.  A  difficult 
task,  but  a  task  worth  attempting. 

Vbba  Johnston. 

Ed.  ^o/e.— This  is  a  palpable  inversion  ot  the  real  order  of  things. 
The  Founders  of  the  Society  never  entertained  the  wild  idea  that 
Human  Brotherhood  in  its  complete  sense  was  possible  on  the  material 
plane,  where  differentiation  of  entities  is  the  paramount  fact,  and  universal 
harmony  the  result  of  these  equilibrating  discords.  Brotherhood  exists 
where  there  is  unity,  and  that,  where  there  is  identity,  viz.,  on  the  planes 
of  the  higher  consciousness.  We  formulated  the  First  Object  as  we  did 
because  we  hoped  that  by  the  concarrence  of  the  most  noble  minds  of  the 
different  national  and  creedal  groups  of  mankind,  a  nucleus  might  be 
created,  which  would  work  together  in  brotherliness  for  the  study  of 
the  world's  religions  and  the  discovery  and  proof  of  their  common 
origin  and  fundamental  identity. 
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THE  MANIFEST  AND  THE  OCCULT. 

Thoughts  on  the  Pibe  Philosophy. 

TO  those  who  may  consider  the  aspects  which  nature  presents,  and  the 
inferences  we  may  draw  therefrom',  it  will  be  more  or  less  obvious 
that  two  different  conclusions  may  be  derivable — namely,  a  set  which 
arise  from  the  outward  and  most  apparent,  and  also  others  which,  going- 
deeper,  belong  to  the  inward  or  less  so.  It  is  most  probably  owing  to  this 
state  of  things  that  we  meet  with  a  similar  and  corresponding  differ- 
ence in  the  mental  sphere  ;  since  we  find  there  is  not  only  that  which 
we  call  *'  common-sense  "  and  its  numerous  applications,  reaching  to 
the  highest  flights  of  physical  science,  but  also  some  other  and  less  ob- 
trusive sense  as  well ;  and  this  latter  has  to  do  with  transcendent  things 
and  matters  usually  denominated  occult.  Natnrarlly,  as  the  world  is  at 
present  constituted,  it  is  the  manifest  or  apparent  side  we  deal  with 
first,  and  not  until  later  on  does  the  other  side  begin  to  indicate  its  exist- 
ence. 

As  an  instance  of  this  state  of  things,  we  may  remember  that  it 
was  at  one  time  the  current  opinion  that  our  world  was  merely  a  flat 
surface  or  plane ;  that  the  stars  revolved  in  sach  a  manner  that  they 
were  alternately  above  and  beneath  it ;  for  this  was  the  first  irapression 
which  a  cursory  examination  of  the  earth  and  the  heavens  led  to.  And 
it  accordingly  became  established  in  the  public  mind — which  never 
thinks  deeply — that  such  was  the  true  state  of  the  case.  According  to 
history,  it  must  have  been  a  bold  man  who,  when  that  opinion  had  once 
gained  currency  as  fact,  would  venture  to  oppose  it;  *  for  those  who 
were  not  of  his  way  of  thinking,  if  they  did  not  always  use  forcible 
means  to  get  rid  of  such  opposition,  could  at  least  make  an  appeal  to 
his  **  common-sense  "  to  declare  wliether  the  obvioQs  facts  of  the  case 
did  not  coutradict  his  ideas,  as  people  might  see  for  themselves,  if 
they  would  only  use  their  eyes  and  set  some  more  value  upon  the  cur- 
rent notions  of  the  majority  of  their  fellows,  instead  of  worrying  their 
brains  over  theories  which,  running  counter  to  those  notions,  were 
neither  useful  nor  of  financial  value.  How  certainly  evident  it  seemed 
that  the  world  was  flat ;  and  that  it  not  only  remained  quite  stationaiy 
itself,  but  was  also  the  centre  about  which  the  celestial  circles  were 
formed.  How  was  it  possible  that  anyone  but  such  as  might  be  deficient 
in  mental  power  and  common  reason,  could  for  a  moment  doubt  the 
fact?  t 

Yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  those  who  were  not  satisfied  with  mere 
appearances — always  a  minority,  because  their  views,  founded  much  deeper 

•  "  Laertins,"  oh.  19  :  Bnilly,  "  Hietory  de  rAstronomie/*  lib.  viii,  see.  8. 
t  Lactaatina,  cit«d  in  '*  Internal  Development  of  Europe,"  i,  315. 
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than  the  surface  of  things,  mast  necessarily  to  that   extent  ran  counter 
to  the  ideas  of  the  superficial  crowd  of  their  contemporaries — these  *' pesti- 
lent '*  individuals  went  on  with  their  unseasonahle  douhts,  and  the  un- 
popular notions  which  intuition  had  prompted.   And,  in  spite  of  all  the 
force  or  argument  which  could  he  brought  against  them,  they,  in  the  end, 
by   dint  of  considering  certain  things  which  were  by  no  means  obvious 
at  first  sight  (and  therefore  unpopular)   managed   most    completely  to 
upset  the  views  held  with  so  much   confidence  by  those  ignorant  of  the 
factSf    and  accordingly   succeeded  in   demonstrating,  not  only  that  the 
earth  was  not  a  plane,  but  on  the  contrary  a  globe — the  very  furthest 
departure  from  what  had  been  popularly  imagined,  and  therefore  taught 
or  sanctioned  by  '^  infallible  "  churches — but  likewise  that,  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  every  outward  appearancci  the  earth   was  not  anywhere  near 
the  centre  of  the  celestial  movements,  and  was  itself  in  rapid  motion  in- 
stead of  remaining  stationary. 

Thus  the  whole  science  of  astronomy,  which  once  rested  upon  the 
merresb  appearances,  and,  as  such,  received  the  support  of  that  great 
mass  of  mankind  who,  looking  only  at  the  surface  of  things,  are  guided 
only  by  the  common-sense  and  conventionality  of  their  time— thus  the 
whole  aspect  and  foundation  of  astronomy  has  been  completely  reversed, 
and  its  centre,  as  we  may  say,  has  been  utterly  displaced  *  ;  so  that, 
from  having  formerly  rested  solely  upon  the  outward  and  the  manifest, 
it  has  at  length  come  to  depend  (much  more  securely)  upon  what  was 
formerly  the  inward  and  occult ;  and  therefore  could  not^  in  the  first  in- 
stance, be  shown  to  accord  with  observation  at  all,  and  was  neither 
received  nor  understood  by  the  multitude,  as  likewise  rejected  by  the 
churches  which  led  them. 

So  it  came  about  that  the  few  doubters — the  *' occultists "  or 
seekers  of  the  unknown  in  their  day— have  ultimately  triumphed  over 
the  many  who  looked  upon  them  with  so  much  scorn  and  contempt ;  and 
to<lay  our  ships  sail  the  oceans  in  the  greater  safety,  becrause  a  few  peo- 
ple were  found  who,  ignoring  outward  appearances  as  the  ultimate 
truth,  sought  only  the  underlying  reality ;  and,  opposing  themselves 
to  the  many,  as  a  result  have  ruled  them  and  their  crude  ideas  to  such 
an  extent  that,  when  some  surviving  ignoramus  is  here  and  there  found 
who  upholds  the  now  obsolete  theory  of  the  earth's  flatness  and  central 
position,the  is  as  much  a  mark  for  public  ridicule  as  the  advocates  of 
earth's  spherical  form  and  the  Heliocentric  theory  formerly  were. 

To  take  another  illustration,  and  from  a  different  science — one,  too, 
where  all  is  of  the  most  tangible  nature,  so  far  as  appears  at  first  sight. 
It  was  once  held  that  the  whole  visible  universe  was  built  up  of  just 
four  elements,  which  they  who  professed  to  understand  such  things  de- 
nominated fire,  air,  water,  aud  earth.  And  even  the  most  learned  academi- 
cians and  schoolmen  fully  believed  this  to  be  the  case  ;  for  in  this  in- 
stance there  seemed  to  be  much  greatei*  certainty  than  there  had  been 
■     -■■•■■•■•■■■■  ■     "  ■  ■  ._ __^ 

*  "  Mechauisin  of  the  Heaveus,"  article  on  Galileo. 

t  Cf.  *'  One  Hundred  Proofs  that  the  £arth  ia  not  a  Globe''    Boston,  1892. 
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in  regard  to  the  immoyabiliiy  ef  the  earth.  Regarding  that,  there  had 
always  been  doubters  ilnd  traditions  of  donbters,  bat  in  this  matter 
there  seemed  to  be  none.  But,  as  it  was  with  the  false  theory  of  the 
world,  so  with  regard  to  the  four  elements,  tliere  were  masidve  folios 
written  which  professed  to  deal  with  the  various  combinations  of  these  in 
the  formation  of  well-known  substances  ;  and  the  theory  of  the  action  of 
medicines,  the  operations  of  chemistry,  metallurgical  processes,  and 
eyery  other  similar  thing,  were  held  to  be  explained  in  a  satisfactory 
manner  upon  this  hypothesis.  Yet  the  time  has  now  come,  when, 
through  the  exertions  of  those  who  were  formerly  the  select  (if  unpopu- 
lar) few,  the  four  elements  have  not  only  been  set  aside,  but  at  least 
three  of  them  are  shown  to  be  no  elements  at  all,  whatever  the  other 
may  consist  of  * —  so  that  they  are  scouted  and  laughed  at  as  a  basis  for 
chemistry,  just  as  the  Q-eocentric  theory  is 'as  a  basis  for  Astronomy.  The 
world  which  our  unaided  five  senses  make  us  to  some  extent  cognizant 
of,  has  been  shown  by  these  later  chemical  investigators  to  be  bnilt  up, 
not  upon  the  primitive  four  elements  which  those  senses  indicate  at 
first  sight,  but  upon  a  great  number  of  a  different  kind — the  very  exist- 
ence ot  which  is,  in  many  cases,  inferred  rather  than  seen  and  felt — or, 
at  least,  requires  such  careful  demonstration  as  the  minds  which  ruled 
when  the  four-element  theory  was  in  vogue  might  neither  have 
valued  nor  perhaps  have  understood  ;  and  which  they  would  have  ridi- 
culed accordingly. 

We  may,  however,  carry  the  illustration  drawn  from  the  instance 
we  are  considering,  somewhat  farther — for,  whereas  the  great  chemists 
who  hsid  overset  the  previous  theory  had  in  their  turn  substituted  for 
thq  four  elements  some  seventy  and  odd  of  others,  and  had  to  all  appear- 
ance placed  the  separate  existence  of  these  latter  upon  soch  a  firm  basis 
of  masterly  demonstration  that  to  doubt  its  absolute  truth  and  certain- 
ty was  well-nigh  equivalent  to  an  admission  of  insanity — so,  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  others  come  forward  who,  in  their  turn,  are  attempting 
to  show  that  behind  these  seventy  or  more  apparently  primitive  ele- 
ments there  probably  lies,  in  reality,  only  one,  of  which  all  the  others, 
however  numerous,  are  only  different  aspects.  Therefore  it  appears, 
from  this,  that  the  advocates  of  the  seventy  or  more  separate  elements, 
who  have  so  vigorously  and  unsparingly  condemned  and  cast  contumely 
upon  the  supporters  of  the  four,  ma/  not  improbably  come  to  stand,  in 
relation  to  the  "  Protyle  "  or  one  element  theory,  exactly  where  the 
four-element  chemists  stood  in  relation  to  those  who  claimed  seventy 

or  eighty. 

So,  over  and  over  again,  it  might  be  shown  that  the  occult  or  true 
cause  of  the  phenomena  we  witness  may  be  quite  different,  and  even 
quite  opposite,  to  the  views  of  them  which  we  might  draw  from  such 
appearances ;  -  and  the  greater  the  penetration  we  use  in  our  exami- 
nation, the  nearer  will  be  the  amount  of  agreement  with  each  other's 
results.    Our  own  learned  chemists  of  a  few  years  back  deduced  as  we 

'  *  S.  D.,  t,  145,  and  146  n.  e. 
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have  seen,  from  the  apparent  behaviour  of  bodies  and  of  substances 
ander  all  conditions  available,  a  set  of  elements  which  they  held  to  be 
the  last  certainty,  and  whose  most  obvioas  general  characteristics  were 
niultipHcity  and  separateness  ;  but  those  still  deeper  thinkers  and  subtler 
chemists  who  have  succeeded  them  would  appear  to  be  arriving  now  at 
a  basis  whose  sole  characterestic  is  that  of  unity.  They  appear  to  be 
showing  that  behind  all  the  apparent  diversity  of  chemical  elements 
there  lies  only  that  wie  *  referred  to  above ;  and  that,  in  all  probability, 
the  manifold  appearances  it  presents  are  due  to  laws  of  which  their  im- 
mediate predecessors  had  no  adequate  concepfcion.  Yet  how  absolutely 
certain  seemed  the  conclasions  arrived  at  by  the  beautiful  science  of 
modem  chemistry  in  its  theoretical  perfection,  and  how  undeniable  all 
its  demonstrations  I  Bat,  if  those  who  have  sought  to  follow  it  into  its 
deeper  depths  are  to  be  credited,  its  discoveries  were  but  more  or  less 
apparent  truths,  and  have  by  no  means  expressed  fully  that  inward 
reality  which  lies  behind. 

How  veritably  exact  appeared  the  atomic  and  molecular  theories  of 
Dalton,  Tyndal,  and  others  ;  yet  the  conclusions  of  those  great  men, 
when  carried  to  something  more  like  the  ultimate  results,  and  compared 
with  later  discoveries  and  observations,  do  not  quite  satisfactorily  ac- 
count for  all  the  phenomena  »  and  the  very  existence  of  those  atoms  and 
molecules  seems  to  be  more  than  problematical — for,  like  the  numerous 
elements  accepted,  they  in  turn  show  a  tendency  to  vanish,  when 
taught  to  a  more  rigid  examination.  But  in  the  case  of  the  assumed 
indestructible  atoms,  we  arrive  at  a  different  (and  yet  parallel  and 
analogous)  result  to  that  reached  in  regard  to  the  elements  ;  for  where- 
as the  latter  seem  to  be  giving  place  to  a  unitary  element  orotic  sub- 
stance, the  atoms  appear  about  to  retire  in  favour  of  an  explanation 
which  makes  of  them  only  so  many  aspects  or  centresi  not  of  Matter, 
but  of  Force^t  This  is  the  one  force,  differentiating  primary  matter, 
which  is  bom  of  it,  and  animated  by  that  force,  as  the  world  of  life  is  by 
its  vital  principlie ;  therefore  not  more  indestructible  in  it«  varieties  than 
other  temporary  forms. 

But  all  such  upsets  and  inversions  of  the  most  apparently  obvious 
and  certain  philosophy  must  always  go  on,  and  perhaps  even,  increase 
in  number  and,  so  long  as  the  philosophy  of  the  times  is  based  solely  upon 
externals  ;  for  these,  being  but  the  illusive  appearances  which  are  pre* 
sented  by  the  operations  of  some  cause  which  lies  hidden  behind  them, 
are  true  only  in  relation  to  each  other— but  give  a  false  idea  of  that 
cause,  if  held  to  be  the  sole  exponents  of  it.  Hence  we  may  see,  from 
the  instances  of  such  results  at  present  cited,  that  the  outward  or  the 
manifest— which  is  what  rules  the  decisions  of  common-sense— is  not 
necessarily  the  arbiter  as  to  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the  inward  or  occult ; 
which,  from  the  very  fact  of  such  oppositeness,  is  but  rarely  amenable 


♦  S.  B.,  L,  466,  542, 586,  Ac.,  o.  e. 

t  S.  D.  1, 13, 112, 120,  506,  507,  510,  520,  637  (note)  o.  e* 
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to  the  laws  of  that  same  common-sense.  And  therefore  it  is  tbat  the 
popular  philosophy  of  one  age  of  the  world  cannot  be  the  sole  jadg^  and 
arbiter  of  the  valae  or  worthiessness  of  the  private  and  secret  philoso- 
phy of  some  other  age ;  for  what  is  absolutely  trae  to  the  one,  may* 
under  certain  circumstances,  be  quite  false  to  the  other. 

These  instances  from  the  exoteric  philosophy  of  the  world  may  not 
unfitly  serve  as  an  introduction  to  what  is   to  follow  ;  because,  in  the 
state  of  the  environment  in  which  we  live,  it  is  the  outward  seeming,  or 
that  with  which  we  are  brought  immediately  in  contact,  and  wherein 
we  are  a  part,  that  first  presents  isself  for  our  consideration.     And  it  is 
proposed  to   show   that   such   surface  consideratioDSy  while  they    may 
have  engrossed  tbe  faculties  of  the  majority,  have  also  overlaid  certain 
central  doctrines  which,  like  the  one  substance,  are  by  no  means  so  appa- 
rent.    For  how  true  is  the  time-worn  adage  that  there  is  no  new  thing 
under  the  sun  !  Our  great  chemists  and  metaphysicians,  in  carrying?  their 
investigations  so  far  beyond  the  verge  of  the  apparent,  and  wandering 
so  near  to   the  attainment  of  the  real   facts,  are  only  taking  an   in- 
complete backward  step,  and  (unconsciously,   perhaps)   endeavonring 
to   re-tread  the  same  path   which   was  marked  out   by  others ;  and 
which   may  have  been  followed   by   themselves,  for  aught  they  know 
to  the  contrary,  ages  before  our  time.     As  there  is  an   outward  and  in- 
ward to  most  things,  so  to  the  large  majority  who  use  the  temporaiy 
philosophy  of  surface  and  of  common-place,   there  has  ever   been  also  a 
small  minority  who  sought  a  more  recondite  science — one  whose  ohacao- 
ter  should  be  neither  superficial  nor  temporary ;  and  required*  perhaps, 
some  other  sense  than  that  of  everyday  life.     Thus,  according  to  that 
duality  of  nature  by  which  apparent  things  seem  to  point  to  the  existence 
of  others    corresponding  to  them,  which  are  hidden,   so  perhaps   the 
existing  outward  philosophy  of   the  multitude  has  always   covered    the 
inward  science  of  the  few.     And  as  that  of  the  many  is  always   taught 
in  the  academies  and  the  schools,  generally  in  the  most  open  and  public 
manner,  and  is  constantly  in  evidence,  so,  that  of  the  few,  except  at  such 
times  as  their  own  laws  make  it  public  to  a  certain  extent,  is  taught  in 
secret  and  kept  in  obscarity.     As  the  outward  knowledge  has  its  cyclic 
periods  of  manifestation  and   its  occasional  periods  of  obscurity,  so  has 
the  inward  knowledge  its  great  periods  of  obscurity  and  its  minor  times 
of  partial  manifestation.     And  it  is  to  the    teachings  of  the  few   who 
possess  it — which,  for  those  who  can  read  their  symbolism,  they    have 
hinted  in  sundry  ways  the  world  over,  as  we  shall  further  see — that  we 
are  to  look  for  the  true  knowledge  of  nature  and  of  man. 

Accordingly,  at  the  present  time,  when  our  greatest  men  are 
trenching  so  nearly  upon  the  very  root  of  things  as  they  do,  when  they 
begin  to  proclaim  the  One  Substance  and  the  One  Force  as  being  the 
data  which  are  alone  sufficient  to  explain  all  manifested  phenomena, 
what  do  we  find  P 

In  the  very  oldest  books  of  tbe  world—the  Vedas,  the  Upanishads, 
and  the  Sastras  of  India— books  whose  antiquity  extends  so  far  back 
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into  the  night  of  time,  that  each  new  discovery  of  our  scholars 
fieems  only  to  add  to  their  age — we  find  this  very  same  philosophic 
explanation  given  .as  to  the  radix  of  all  phenomenal  things;  hut 
with  a  more  comprehensive  grasp,  and  a  farther  explanation.  For 
where  onr  chemists  and  mathematicians  speak  of  their  One  Force,  and 
of  their  Protyle  or  One  Snhatance,  the  old  Indian  writings  talk  of  their 
Fohat,  which  is  their  Ooe  Force^  and  of  Mulaprakriti,  which  is  their  One 
Substance  or  primal  matter.  But  here  it  is  that  they  go  farther  than 
onr  nineteenth  century  scientists  ;  for  to  this  daal  root  of  manifestation 
they  add  a  third—their  Mahat  or  consciousness,  the  informing  and 
guiding  principle  which  causes  the  other  two  to  assume  their  multiform 
periodic  appearances,  and  all  the  phenomena  we  perceive  about  us. 
Though  the  existence  of  this  third  element  has  been  strenuously  denied 
to  be  such,  by  our  nataral  philosophers  of  recent  years,  yet  some  of  tJiem 
are  verging  upon  the  admission  of  its  troth  ;  for  their  experiments  in 
mental  science,  as  compared  with  the  laws  of  chemical  affinity  and 
the  theories  of  attraction  and  repulsion,  will  doubtless  ultimately  lead 
to  the  adoption  of  the  unit-consciousness  <o  complete  and  harmonise 
all.  Then  there  will  be  hot  one  step  further  to  go,  which  will  be 
detailed  in  dae  course,  and  for  which  we  depend  upon  the  same  mystic 
teachings. 

Though,  in  referring  to  the  Hindu  books,  we  go  very  far  back  in 
order  to  find  a  comparison  and  a  parallel  concerning  the  root-ideas  of 
ancient  and  modern  theorists,  yet,  seeing  that  the  occult  teachings  come 
to  light  periodically,  we  might  expect  later  epochs  to  present  similar 
views.  And  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  will  offer  a  suit- 
able instance  of  this ;  for  then  it  was  that  there  arose  what  were  called 
the  Fire  Philosophers,  many  of  whom  were  found  among  the  Rosicrucians, 
Paracelsists,  and  similar  bodies  of  mystics.  These  were,  for  the  most 
part,  practitioners  of  Alchemy  ;  and  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that,  while  our 
own  great  thinkers  are  coming  to  their  most  recondite  conclusions  by  aid 
of  the  science  of  chemistry,  so  also  did  the  Fire  Philosophers  hold  that 
the  study  of  the  same  science,  as  they  understood  it,  would  lead  to  the 
most  magnificent  and  sweeping  conclusions  in  regard  to  man  and  the  uni- 
verse.* Their  name,  under  which  they  made  so  peculiar  and  consider- 
able a  feature  in  almost  all  the  scientific  circles  of  Europe  at  that  time,t 
was  derived  from  their  idea  that  "  the  intimate  essences  of  natural 
things  were  only  to  be  known  by  the  trying  effects  of  fire  directed  in  a 
chemical  process/'  Therefore  "  they  practised  chemistry,  by  which 
they  asserted  that  they  could  explore  the  profoundest  secrets  of  nature."^ 
If  we  stopped  short  at  this  definition  of  their  views,  it  might  reasonably 
enough  be  thought  that  these  mystic  students  were  only  the  precursors 
of  the  modern  chemists  in  the  most  material  aspects  of  their  science  ; 
but  when  we  are  also  toldlthat    '*  they  strove,   above  all   earthly  know- 

•  Ennemoser,  "  History  of  Majac.'* 

t  H.  Jennings,  '*  The  Roeicrncians,"  Isfc  ed.,  p,  60. 

X  Ennemoser,  op.  cit. 
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ledge,  after  the  Divine,  and  Bon^ht  the  dmne  light  and  fire,  thtovkgfx 
which  all  men  can  acquire  the  true  wisdom/**  it  beieomes  oertain  that 
these  men  were  something  more  than  the  mere  votaries  of  the  InmcMie 
and  the  chemicals.  Before,  however,  we  can  nnderstand'  mneh- of  their 
pecnliar  ideas,  we  have  to  go  a  step  farther*  than  we  have  yet  done — 
even  to  go  beyond  the  triad  of  Force,  Substance  and  Consciousness, 
quoted  from  the  Indian  writings.  This  is  that  further  step  previonaly 
adverted  to,  for  as  the  Reven  colours  of  the  spectrum  are  based  upon 
the  three,  the  four  elements  of  the  ancients  upon  the  seventy- 
two  or  more  of  the  modems,  so,  like  the  three  colours  which 
lie  behind  the  seven,  and  the  one  white  ray  behind  them ;  or  the 
72  behind  the  4,  and  the  oue  substance  behind  the  72 ;  so,  behind 
that  triad  of  Force,  Consciousness  and  Matter,  there  lies  the  One  Unity 
of  gpirit — which  is  that  Primordial  Fire  that  the  theosophists  of  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  speak  of  ;  using  terrestrial  fire  ae 
its  symbol.t  These  students  it  was  who,  during  the  revival  uf  manifest 
science  and  the  liberal  arts,  upheld  the  claims  of  occult  science  as  well, 
and  accordingly  their  tenets,  and  such  traces  of  these  as  may  be  dis- 
cernible through  much  earlier  times,  are  of  much  interest. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  an  easily-understood  description  of  the  ideas 
of  the  Fire  Philosophers  ;  and  in  any  case  we  have  to  divest  them  in  a 
considerable  measure  of  their  mystical  technicalities,  before  we  can 
i*ednce  them  to  any  form  at  all  suitable  for  purposes  such  as  those  at 
present  contemplated.  In  due  accordance  with  the  seeming  order  of 
things,  we  may  begin  with  an  examination  of  Fiire  or  heat  in  its 
ordinary  outward  aspect ;  and  endeavour  to  proceed  thence  to  discuss, 
as  far  as  we  may,  the  inward  or  occult  aspects  corresponding  thereto. 
And,  having  thus  obtained  some  comprehension  of  the  views  current 
among  the  llluminati  of  recent  times,  wo  can  next  apply  those  views  to 
an  explanation  of  the  earlier  faiths  and  religious  systems,  and  trace  the 
evidence  as  to  what  was  the  universal  basis  of  these,  in  their  remains, 
which  serve  to  demonstrate  that  the  principles  of  Tbeosophy  were  the 
true  basis  of  all  occultism  in  every  part  of  the  world. 

As  to  the  ordinary  visible  fire,  with  which  we  are  all  familiar  as 
flame,  chemists  are,  as  a  rule,  either  silent  about  it,  or  they  have  not 
very  much  information  to  give.  It  is  said  they  have  at  length  contrived 
to  weigh  it,  and  that  seems  to  be  nearly  the  whole  extent  of  our  know- 
ledge as  to  any  qualities  it  may  possess  over  and  above  such 
as  are  otherwise  obvioos.  Fire  has  been  an  object  of  curiosity  in 
all  rimes  bnt  after  describing  its  effects,  we  do  not  appear  to 
be  in  possession  of  any  very  satisfactory  theory  concerning  it.  Fire  has 
been  described  as  **  an  elastic  body,  composed  of  infinitely  small  parti- 
cles, scarcely ,'if  at  all,  adhering^to  each  other  ;  and  a  body  in  motion. 
It  is  in  effect  the  universal    instrument  of  all  the  motion  and  action  in 

*  Eunemoser,  op.  cit. 

t  By  many  lof ,  the   ancient  philosophers,  fire"  was  considered  as  the  primitive 
element.     See  Hipgins/*  Celtic  Pruids,"  Ch,  V.,  sec.  xii^  p.  166. 
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the  ani verse  ;  without  fire,  all  bodies  woald  become  immovable.  .  .  • 
Fire  then  is  tbe  sole  cause  of  all  mutation  and  change,  for  ail  mutation 
is  by  motion,  and  all  motion  is  by  fire."  *  It  is  "  Heat  and  light 
emanating  visiblj,  perceptibly  and  simultaneously  from  any  body ; 
caloric,  the  unknoum  cause  of  tbe  sensation  of  heat  and  of  the  retroces- 
sion of  the  homogeneous  particles  of  bodies  from  one  another,  producing 
expansion,  and  thus  enlarging  their  dimensions ;  one  of  the  causes  of 
magnetism,  as  evinced  by  Dr.  Hare's  Calorimotor."  f  Heat  and  light, 
magnetism  (whether  mineral  or  animal)  and  electricity,  appear  to  be 
all  different  manifestations  of  one  and  the  same  thing,  and  to  be  to  a 
large  extent  interchangeable  ;  so  that,  classing  all  these  manifestations 
of  force  under  the  general  name  of  Fire,^  it  becomes  the  medium  by 
-which  ^ve  can  render  back  into  the  unseen,  (or  the  A'kasa  of  the  occult- 
ists), all  that  has  come  out  of  it  into  manifestation  or  the  objective 
Mrorld.  It  is  the  one  potent  agent  by  means  of  which  we  can  rend  asun- 
der the  adhesion  of  particles,  and  thus  reduce  to  their  constituents  all 
otherwise  solid  bodies.  Matter  is  only  to  be  forced  apart  by  some  form 
or  manifestation  which,  as  above,  we  may  class  under  the  head  of  heat — 
flame  being  that  brilliant  something  which  arises  during  the  process — 
the  vivid  and  visible  objective  form  of  the  heat.  In  the  combustion 
which  accompanies  flame,  we  witness  the  last  phenomenon  which  inter- 
venes between  the  seen  and  the  unseen — the  solid  reality  as  it  appears, 
and  the  intangible  nothing  into  which  all  things  ultimately  resolve: 
By  its  aid  we  can  reduce  the  most  solid  bodies  into  the  most  delicate 
and  impalpable  condition— > out  of  a  solid  into  a  vapour  or  gas,  beyond 
the  ordinary  sense  of  touch  into  that  of  hearing  and  seeing  only ;  from 
which  state  it  passes  into  a  mere  odour,  and  from  thence  into  nothing 
the  senses  can  reach.  And  the  harder  and  more  solid  the  body  dealt 
with,  the  more  intense  the  fire  ;  while  the  softer  the  substance,  the  less 
is  the  evolution  of  heat,  as  the  well  known  phenomena  of  combustion 
prove. 

S.  Stuart. 

(To  he  coneltided,) 


*  Sibley'a  "  IlIuBtrations  of  Astrology,"  p.  47,  ed.  of  1794. 
t  *' Imperial  Dictionary,"  article  '*  Fire,"  I,  p.  753.  (Italics  are  mine,  S,  S.) 
i  H.  Jenaiogs,  *'  Rosicraoicns,''  Pp*  ^l,  92, 
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HEAVEN  AND  SALVATION. 

IT  has  been  often  laid  at  the  door  of  Theosopbjr  that  it  touches  the 
intellect  of  men  bat  does  not  move  their  affections,  that  it  controls 
the  head  but  does  not  appeal  to  the  heart.  If  by  this  latter  is  meant 
jhe  merely  lower  emptional  part  of  our  nature,  that  part  of  it  which  comes 
as  a  heritage  from  the  lower  kingdoms  through  which  we  have  passed, 
especially  the  animal  put  of  which  an  important  part  of  us  last  emerged, 
this  objection  will  have  some  colour  of  truth,  but  if  by  the  heart  of  man 
something  is  meant  that  has  its  source  in  regions  of  the  kingdoms  of 
God  immensely  wider  than  any  thing  our  own  evolution  can  afford,  it 
will  have  no  place  even  for  discussion.  And  it  is  precisely  on  account 
of  this  far  distant  origin  of  what  is  most  near  the  divine  in  the  heart 
of  man,  that  we  claim  for  Theosophy  a  perfect  conquest  of  the  heart  as 
well  as  ihe  head. 

In  making  efforts  towards  this  conquest  WQ  shall  not  make  much 
way  with  the  world,  however,  if  we  attempt  to  ignore  the  lower  and 
less  exalted  manifestations  of  the  heart  of  man,  which  include  the  pas- 
sional part  of  him  ;  for,  like  every  other  organization  which  proposes  to 
move  people  in  theiir  conduct  toward  each  pther — and  this  after  all  is 
what  we  chiefly  have  to  do — we  have  to  take  the  people  in  the  world  as 
we  find  them.  It  will  noji  help  our  work  to  find  fault  with  our  material. 
It  is  oar  business  to  go  to  work  upon  it  as  it  is,  and  make  as  good  a  job  of 
it  as  we  can.  So,  in  offering  any  thoughts  about  Heaven  and  Salvation, 
we  must  remembijr  that  people  around  us  have  already  inherited,  very 
deeply,  certain  ideas  about  both  these,  and  it  would  ))e  idle  to  suppose 
that  we  can  remove  these,  seeing  how  deeply  they  are  graven  in  indivi- 
dual and  national  character  by  centuries  of  evolutionary  thought. 
We  have  certainly  a  new  light  to  throw  upon  both,  but  we  shall  not 
completely  subdue  the  old  light.  Neither  is  it  altogether  desirable  that 
we  should  do  so,  for  it  can  be  made  to  add  strength  and  brilliancy  to  the 
new.  So  accustomed  has  the  man  or  woman  brought  up  in  a  Christian 
atmosphere  been  to  link  eternity  with  Heaven,  even  when  i^ot  belonging 
to  what  is  termed  the  'religions'  portion  of  the  community,  that  when 
instead  of  this,  we  offer  a  heaven  that  is  only  for  a  time,  there  is  a 
feeling  that  we  are  robbing  man  of  something— giving  him  a  stone 
instead  of  bread.  But  when  it  is  remembered  that  a  very  large  number 
and  those  amongst  the  very  best  of  men  around  us,  have  already  put 
voluntarily  away  from  them  any  very  great  faith  in  any  heaven,  eternal 
or  temporary,  we  shall  not  so  easily  be  charged  with  this  robbery. 

However,  the  only  heaven  we  have  anything  profitable  to  talk  to 
people  about  is  a  temporary  heaven.  This  fact  stands  so  unmistakably 
in  the  foreground  that  it  is  better  to  begin  at  once  the  task  of  showing 
why  this  should  be  and  bow,  and  for  what  purpose  a  termination  is  pat 
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to  this  blissfol  condiiion  by  those  who  govern  onr  evolation,  in  a  sysieiii 
of  thinking  SDch  as  Theosophy,  which  claims  to  rest  on  the  funda- 
mental principle  that  Love  harbours  all. 

To  those    who  study  the    stupendous  system   of  planetary  and 
human  evolution  put  forward  as  Theosophy,  heaven  will   fall  naturally 
into   the  plan  as^  only   a   temporary   resting-place.     Of  course   I  am 
speaking  now   of  the   heaven  which  has   a  parallel  only  in   the  heaven 
of  all  the  world -religions — the  realm  of  nature  and  of  man's  experiences 
as  a  personal  creature,  which  is  made  up  of  his  relations   with  all  other 
creatures  he  expects  to  meet  there— the  heaven  he  will  share  with  all 
who  are  dearest  to  him  and  hold  the  highest  place  in  his  reverence.     I 
da*not  propose  to  touch  upon  that  other  and  far  higher  state,  into  which 
all    the  temporary  heavenly  states  will  one  day  melt,  which  those  who 
follow  Theosophy  right  through  are  able  to  see.     This  is  none  the  less 
real  than  the  temporary  heaven,  but  is  felt  to  be  so  far  away,  only  to 
be  reached  after  such  vast  periods  of  time,  only  after  such   mountains 
of  striving  on  our  part,  that   it  will    not  be   serviceable   to  dwell  on  it. 
We  may  keep  its  far-away  land  sometimes  in  our  thoughts,  but  the  day 
foi*  studying  its  conditions  has  not  yet  come. 

Has  this  heaven — a  temporary  halting-place  on  the  great  path 
of  progress  towards  attaining  divinity — any  relation  to  the  heaveu 
supposed  to  be  for  eternity,  which  has  found  a  place  in  every  great 
religious  sydtem  ?  It  has  the  very  closest,  for  it  is  undoubtedly  the 
same.  Much  of  the  difficulty  turns  upon  the  meaning  of  the  word 
eternity,  for  ever  and  ever,  everlasting,  and  other  such  terms  used  in 
the  Bible  aiid  some  other  books.  It  is  ali*eady  allowed  that  in  the 
Christian  flcriptures  very  loose  translation  has  given  false  rendering  of  the 
original  thought  of  ancient  scribes.  In  very  many  passages  it  is  proved 
that  the  correct  rendering  wonld  be  by  ceon,  epoch,  age,  period,  cycle, 
anything  that  would  imply  termination  after  even  however  long  a  time. 
I  will  not  lin'ger  to  pick  out  passages,  any  better  student  of  the  world 
scriptures  will  find  them  easier  than  I  can. 

The  soul  of  roan  is  by  Theosophy  considered  to  be  something  of 
immense  antiquity,  imperfect  as  we  find  ourselves  and  our  fellows  to  be. 
It  has  taken  enormous  ages  of  time  to  produce  us  and  we  are  still 
growing  and  far  yet  from  our  goal.  Therefore  in  considering  the  plane 
of  heaven  as  a  state  into  which  we  enter  not  once,  but  again  and  again, 
we  should  expect  to  find  that  it  fills  some  useful  office  in  the  growth  of 
the  soul,  and  is  somethin^^  more  than  a  mere  resting-place  after  the  toils 
and  stress  of  an  earthly  life.  If  this  be  so — and  we  say  that  it  is — it  is 
surely  important  to  know  how  to  get  the  best  we  can  of  it,  how  to  prepare 
ourselves  for  the  fullest  gathering  of  the  harvest  we  can  gather  there. 
Will  it  be  measured  out  to  us  in  any  proportion  to  the  deserts  of  the 
life  we  lead  here,  or  be  an  arbitrary  gift  from  a  Deity  who  may  favour 
some  and  deny  others  P  These  are  fair  questions  to  put,  for  the  heaven 
of  the  GaTvinist  and  the  ultra  t'resbyterian  is  unquestionably  such  an 
airbitrary  gift  to  a  select  few,  canying  with  its  denial   to  others  an 
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opposite  penalty  too  awful  to  be  entertained  by  any  traly  compassionate 
beart. 

It  will  be  objected  that  tbis  heaven  of  Theosophy  which  does  not 
last  forever,   which  comes  to  a  close,   must  bring  about  a  fresh   separa- 
tion of  thofle  who  there  looked  for  a  reanion  absolutely  free  of   any 
feeling  of  separation  any  more,  from  those  round  whose  lives  and  happi- 
ness the  heart  is  felt  to  be  entwined  everlastingly.    7 he  reply  to  this 
rausb  be|made  in  all  conrageousness — it  does,    and  it  does  not.     It  does 
break  off  the   communion  of  the  friend  with  friend,  but  only  when  the 
great  inner  sacred  life  of  each  agrees  upon  the  separation,  not  one  single 
hour  before.     Not  until  this  agreement  is  complete  and  absolutely  full 
will   any  separation  be.     Unlike  the  physical  tearing   asunder   which 
Death,  the  so-called   King  of  Terrors,  brings  about  by  a   sweep  of  his 
direful   scythe,  this  other  separation  shall   bo  like  two  comrades  at  the 
dawn  of  day   each   going  to  his   own  work   in  ^  his   own  corner  of  the 
harvest    field;  knowing    that^    the   day*s  toil    over,  again   they   shall 
clasp  hand  in  hand. 

To  those  however  who  have  not  made  the  close  study  of  the  grand 
purposes  of  evolution  which  others  have  done,  it  will  not  be  so  easy,  per- 
haps, to  think  of  Heaven  as  a  place  where  the  soul  is  still  growing,  is 
still  adding  to  its  character  and  strength.  To  these  we  must  be  present* 
ing  a  strange  idea.  They  ask  a  heaven  that  is  a  finality  and  a  perfec- 
tion— for  the  main  part  also,  a  condition  of  perpetual  rest,  necessarily 
without  progression,  for  the  goal  is  final— nothing  beyond.  Jh is  view 
does  not  seem  to  me  to  offer  a  very  wide  view  of  what  perfection  is ;  it 
seems  to  leave  me  terribly  cramped  in  my  conceptions  of  the  Deity's 
powers.  I  ask  by  what  process  can  the  ordinary  person  become  fit 
after  one  life,  often  such  a  marred  life,  for  the  perfect  state^  If  this 
be  possible  of  accomplishment,  why  all  these  painful  ages  of  evolution  ? 
ages  made  more  and  more  manifest  to  as  as  fresh  facts  are  brought  to 
light  proving  the  great  antiquity  of  man*  We  cannot  any  longer  close 
our  eyes  to  the  accumulating  proofs  of  the  great  age  of  our  world.  We 
are  gradually  learning  the  wonderf  al  similarities  of  all  the  g^eat  reli* 
gions  of  the  past,  and  we  shall  find  the  same  similarity  in  the  heaveu 
spoken  of  by  each  of  them.  Let  me  ask  those  who  have  never  thought 
of  heaven  in  connection  with  an  immense  past  and  immense  future  for 
all  of  us,  to  follow  a  few  of  the  postulates  regarding  the  course  we  have 
come  throDgh  already.  First,  to  put  away  the  idea  that  heaven  and  sal- 
vation came  in  with  the  Christian  Creed,  for  both  were  present  in  men's 
minds  before  Europe  was  in  the  state  it  is  to-day.  Both  were  living 
ideas  in  the  days  when  a  great  continent  stood  where  the  Atlantic  now 
rolls.  All  a  fairy  tale,  some  will  say.  Many  things  we  now  accept  were 
fairytales  to  our  progenitors.  Heaps  of  to-day's  so  called  fancies  are  fast 
becoming  facts.  I  believe  the  Twentieth  Century  will  bring  full  proof 
of  the  existence  of  past  civilizations  higher  than  any  we  have  reached. 

Now  to  help  us  to  a  conception  of  the  heaven  of  Theosophj,  we. 
must  think  of   these  past  epochs .  as   living  facts  ia  which  each  of 
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QR  has  had  his  share*  Each  of  us  helped  to  baild  them  up,  each  of  db 
helped  to  drag  them  down.  These  past  chapters  in  the  great  life  of 
hnmaDity  have  hronght  with  them  great  straggles,  great  pain  and 
sorrow,  necessitating  times  of  rest.  If  we  Lave  erred  in  refusing  to 
believe  in  this  great  past,  we  have  erred  still  more  in  failing  to'.  i*ecog- 
niaeour  own  individual  share  in  it.  We  want  to  realise  that  we 
boilt  the  Pyramids  and  the  Halls  of  Karnac  ;  that  we  in  oar  time  batlt 
up  the  hundred  and  one  religions  of  Egypt,  laid  the  foandations  of  the 
mounds  of  Central  America,  and  if  it  be  true  that  disaster  overtook  the 
Atlantean  nations  by  reason  of  their  crooked  ways,  we  oarselves  may 
have  been  the  sinners  so  transgressing. 

Panse  for  a  moment  on  the  probabilities  oc  this.  Consider  quietly 
the  fact  that  the  idea  of  our  continual  reincarnation,  strange  as  it 
seems  to  English  people,  is  and  has  been  accepted  by  the  mass  of 
Eastern  people  and  was  once  taught  by  the  Christian  Church.  Turn 
over  the  reasonableness  of  this  teaching,  not  by  the  light  of  Church 
rush-lights  but  in  full  blaze  of  the  sun  of  past  history,  of  comparative 
religion.  I  f  you  are  unable  to  bear  so  much  light  at  once,  give  yourselves 
time  by  patient  thought  to  get  accustomed  to  its  splendour.  And  then 
when  your  eyes  no  longer  are  blinded  by  it,  ask  yourselves  what  a  place 
a  heayen  built  up  of  the  incidents  of  a  mere  70  years  of  life  can  have 
in  its  relations  to  the  whole.  Put  these  great  thoughts  of  the  past 
beside  the  idea  that  heaven  is  to  be  limited  to  the  results  of  one  life  on 
earth — how  impossible  it  will  seem  to  you. 

Put  these  thoughts  fearlessly  alongside  the  claim  that  the  loved 
ones  of  this  one  life  of  ours  are  all  the  loved  ones  we  have  ever  known — 
such  association  of  idea  will  be  utterly  destructive  of  any  such  paltry 
limitation  of  the  wealth  of  our  spiritual  being.  We  dishonour  the  pit)* 
found  depths  of  the  heart  of  man  if  we  suppose  it  satisfied  with  the 
scanty  feast  of  noblest  love  and  lofty  friendship  which  one  miserable 
70  years  can  bring  to  each  of  us.  I  am  told  perhaps  that  these  high 
thoughts  will  not  overshadow  in  intensity  the  craving  of  the  mother 
for  her  darling  son— but  to  this  our  reply  must  be,  it  will — only  she 
must  he  brave  and  thorough  in  her  gifts  to  him  and  not  refuse  to  see 
that  he  is  more  than  son  to  her.  More  than  mother  and  son^  more  than 
husband  and  wife,  more  than  lover  and  beloved;  they  have  been  and 
will  yet  be  all  of  these  to  each  other.  If  the  tie  be  one  that  is  sealed 
by  real  spiritual  love  there  is  no  relation  earthly  love  brings  along  with 
it  which  they  do  not  bear  to  one  another. 

Then  when  one  says  to  yon,  '^  I  must  have  my  brother  or  my  hus- 
band with  me  in  the  after  life,''  say  yes,  you  shall ;  and  when  one  says 
*'  forever  *'  ?  say  also  yes,  forever,  but  not  always  in  those  clothes ;  in 
other  garments  and  in  other  relations  shall  the  bond  be  sealed  anew. 

To  realise  this  larger  view  of  the  love  which  exists  between  soul  and 
konl  we  must  live  up  to  the  fact  that  tve  are  not  mere  creatures  of 
this  present  life,  or  even  mere  creatures  of  yesterday.    Innumerable 
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yesterdays  have  boilt  up  the  love  between  you  aind  the  loved  one,  if  it 
be  more  than  a  transient  attraction  of  th^  body.  Do  your  spiritual  be- 
loved the  honour  of  recognising  his  or  her  proper  place  and  dignity  in  the 
Fystem  in  which  yon  have  both  grown  np  together.  Yon,  of  all  others, 
should  be  ready  to  honour  the  past  struggles  and  sorrows  by  which  that 
natnre,  which  so  appeals  to  yours  and  holds  it  captive,  became  what  it  iff. 
Only  could  it  hav6  become  what  it  is  by  this  long,  long  probation  in  the 
school  of  the  past.  Remembering  this,  and  that  your  friend  has  like 
yourself  lo  help  to  carry  out  the  object  of  our  great  creation— the 
bttainm^nt  of  perfection  by  experJence — can  you  then  ask  that  this  shall 
be  delayed,  if  a  change  of  experience  has  beeti  decided  on  for  him  by 
those  who  have'  our  lives  in  charge  P  His  experience  and  your  experience 
cannot  be  alike.  Both  of  you  are  to  do  your  own  day's  work  and  to  bring 
your  sheaves  of  experience  into  the  great  garner  of  God. 

So,  unless  we  are  prepared  to  yield  up  each  6th er's company  for  a  time 
we  hamper  each  other's  evolation.  Will  you  seek  to  wrap  your  brother's 
talent  in  a  napkin  P  We  should  not  so  persuade  him  but  ratlier  consent 
that  he  leave  us  for  a  time  to  put  it  out  to  the  usury  of  experience  apart 
from  our  experience,  and  when  the  next  meeting  is,  doubt  not  he  will 
be  richer. 

A  few  words  now  on  what  is  termed  Salvation,  and  what  it  is  thai 

we  say  ^  is  saved.*  The  whole  purpose  of  an  evolution  is  to  get  know- 
ledge by  Experience.  Th^  totality  of  knowledge  gleaned  is  the  great 
harvest  of  the  Deity  of  our  system,  gathered  in  by  units  of  which 
each  man  is  one.  And  so,  that  this  wcftk  in  the  vineyard  shall  be 
evenly  divided,  the  whole  day's  work  is  regulated  by  the  Lords  of 
Karma,  or  Justice,  who  will  see  that  all  is  fair.  Adjustment  is  thorough, 
right  through,  and  is  made  by  Those  who  look  over  the  whole  field — not 
merely  our  comer  of  it.  Looking  at  our  little  corner  we  see  some  of 
those  near  us  doing  apparently  little  work.  J)ut  we  don*fc  sec  what 
they  were  doing  yesterday  or  what  they  will  be  doing  to-morrow. 

Therefore  Home  lives  will  be  bnsier  than  others— more  profitable 
than'  others-* but  for  each  rich  and  full  day's  work  there  will  be  a 
rich,  full  period  of  rest.  But  as  to  what  is  rich  and  full,  we  are  not 
the  judges.  We  do  not  see  far  enough.  Some  lives  that  seem  to  us  very 
warped,  very  povertyostricken,  may  have  accomplished  a  great  stride 
forward  in  a-  directs  we  cannot  follow.  Therefore  we  dare  not  shrink 
from  any  man  bec&iliiie  of  his  occupation  or  trade.  One  man  would  feel 
it  horrible  to  be  a  butcher— for  him  it  would  be  an  outrage,  but  for 
another  even  this  occupation  may  be  a  leading  forward,  perhaps,  in  some 
way  we  cannot  see.  But  we  cannot  fail  to  see  that  in  a  life  passed  in 
snch  a  calling  there  is  infinitely  less  chance  of  gathering  together 
experiences  fit  to  live.  Compared  with  the  life  of  snch  a  soul  as  Florence 
Nightingale,  very  little  of  it  will  be  fit  to  be  "  saved." 

So  far  as  we  understand  it,  it  would  seem  to  be  a  question  of  d^reo 
as  to  how  much  of  us  can  be  saved.    By  us  I  mean  the  peraonal  man 
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wh(Hp  in  tbi9  preoeat  lif^  wjb  kiypw  bj  name*  There  is  no  qAeelion  of 
jkhe  other  man  wbpse  name  we  knqw  not.  His  salvation  or  otherwiie  is 
not  in  question — bat  it  ia  his  earthly  refleption  that  is  on  trial,  and  it 
will  deppnd  upon  the  colour  aQd  character  of  that  reflection  whether  it 
wil)  live.  Whatever  in  the  baseet  life  has  served  for  the  Ego's  fresh 
enlightnment  h^a  to  undergo  a  process  of  turning  over  in  the  higher 
realms  of  the  Spiritual  man's  existence,  for  transmutation  into  facultjr 
Thisis  itsSalvatiOQ.  Enlarging  the  proportion  of  this,  we  enlarge  the 
personal  man's  salvation. 

We  Tbeosophists  believe  that  no  time  is  thrown  away  throughout  the 
8K>ns  of  ages.  We  see  object  in  everything.  Therefore  the  Heavenly 
periods  are  not  periods  of  idleness  but  of  intense  activity,  when  the 
incidents  of  each  life  are  tnrned  over  and  over  till  all  they  can  offer  has 
been  sifted  out.  Statesman,  or  slave,  soldier  or  clerk,  all  vocations 
offer  material  for  profitable  working  up,  till  the  soul  is  made  perfect. 

•   W.  G.  John. 


H.  P.  B.  AND  THE  KEELY  "  FORCED 

SINGE  tlie  first  forms  of  this  Number  of  the  TheasopkUi  were  run 
oS  I  have  received  a  copy  of  a  document  addressed  to  the  General 
Secretary  of  our  European  Section  by  certain  of  our  French  colleagues, 
and  demanding  the  reason  why  the,  now  discredited,  discovery  of  an 
*'  ipter-etheric  force,"  by  the  late  John  Worrell  Eeely,  was  treated  in 
the  "  Secret  Doctrine  "  (vol.  i,  pp.  60d,  feg,  3d  Edition)  as  a  great  fact, 
whereas  it  waa  a  complete  swindle  ;  and  how  far  this  contradicts 
the  declaration  that  that  book  was  *'  inspired,  directed  and  correct* 
ed  by  the  Masters  of  Wisdom."  For  my  part,  I  have  no  difficulty 
whatever  in  answering.  If  Mme.  Blavatsky  had  ever  pretended 
that  the  contents  of  the  book  in  question  or  any  other  book,  hers 
or  anybody's  else,  were  received  as  a  whole  from  the  personages 
in  question,  she  would  have  told  an  untruth,  and  all  the  evil  conse* 
qnences  of  such  a  treason  would  fall  on  her  own  head.  But  she 
dpes  not  say  that  in  her  explanatory  Preface  or  in  tbe  Introduction  to 
the  '*  Secret  Doctrine."  She  says  that  she  takes  "all  the  responsibi- 
lity for  what  is  contained  in  this  work  .  .  .  That  it  has  many  short* 
comings  she  is  fully  aware  ;  all  that  she  claims  for  it.  is  that,  romantic 
as  it  may  seem  to  many,  its  logical  coherence  and  consistency  entitle 
[it]  to  rank,  at  any  rate,  on  a  level  with  the  '  working  hypothesis  ' 
so  freely  accepted  by  Modern  Science.  Further  it  claims  consideration, 
not  by  reason  of  any  appeal  to  dogmatic  authority,  but  because  it  closely 
adheres  to  Nature,  and  follows  the  laws  of  uniformity  and  analogy." 

Now,  it  is  a  fact  that  she  has  made  a  very  great  many  mistakes 
in  her  books,  mistakes  in  fact,  in  science,  in  history,  in  literary 
quotations,  in  authors'  names,  in  pages,  and,  as  Mrs.  Besant  says  in  her 
Preface  to  the  3rd  Volume  of  the  '*  Secret  Doctrine,"  itoontains  **  many 
statementa  based  on  exoteric  writings,  not  on  esoteric  knowledge,"  and 
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Ahe  warns  the  reader  that  '^  maob  in  them  is  oertainly  erroceons."  What 
H.  P.  B.  writes  about  Keely  and  the  new  force  which  he  was  deelaared  to 
have  discovered  comes  within  this  category.    Of  her  own  knowledge  she 
knew  nothingaboutKeely  and  the  validity  of  his  pretensions,  she  got  her 
facts  at  second  and  third  band,  from  Mrs.  Bloomfield  Moore,  Mr.  Evans, 
and  other  old  patrons  of  Keely.  She  took  it  for  granted  that  he  had  done 
the  things  reported,  and  in  this  slipshod  scientific  fashion  went  on  to  dis- 
cuss generally  and  expound  the  Finer  Forces  of  Nature  as  she  knew  them 
to  exist,  as  she  had  been  taught  about  them  by  the  Masters,  as  she  had 
learnt  about  them  by  practical  experimentation.    All  the  wonderful  phe- 
nomena she  showed  me  and  others  were  produced  by  the  employment  of 
those  forces.     Her  mistake  was  that  she  never  took  the  trouble  to  verify 
the  assertions  made  her  by  ignorant,  if  well-meaning  third  parties,  and, 
not  being  a  soundly-educated  person  and  as  ignorant  as  a  baby  of  scienti- 
fic literature  and  the  progress  of  scientific  disoovesy,   galloped  o£E  on  her 
Pegasus  towards  the  high  levels  of  Nature,  where  she  was  perfectly  at 
home  and  where  none  of  us  could  follow  her.     So,  as  Mrs.  Besant  says 
and  every  other  honest  friend  of  H.  P.  B.'s  will  concede,  her  books  are 
full  of  mistakes  as  regards  exoteric  things,  and  she   is  almost  the   last 
person  in  the  world  that  a  cautious  writer  would  care  to  quote  as  autho- 
rity about  them. 

But  the  judicial  mind  will  find  it  far  easier  to  believe  that,  at  least 
in  the  beginning,  Keely  possessed  some  extraordinary  psychical  powers, 
however  much     he  may   have    cheated     later,    when   possibly  those 
forces  in  him  were  exhausted,  than  that  he  was  a  scamp  throughout.  It 
would  be  but  to  repeat  the  common  experience  with  public  mediums. 
It  is  sheer  nonsense  to  say  that  such   superior  scientists  as  Prof.  Leidy, 
Mr.  Willcox  and  others,  and  the  Master  Mechanics  of  railways  and  other 
skilled  mechanicians  who  examined  and  reported  favorably  on  the  Keely 
motor  ac  Philadelphia,  when  his  first  syndicate  was  formed  to  utilize 
the  invention  for  railways,  were  suddenly  stricken  blind   and  mentally- 
paralytic.     I  remember  perfectly  that   the  great  question   among  them 
was  not  to  prove  the  existence  of  the  force,  but  to  construct  a  cylinder 
strong  enough  to  confine  it  for  use.    Many   were   made  of   the  strongest 
materials  at  great  cost  —once  by   boring  into  a  solid  ingot  of  steel — 
only  to  burst  like  wood  when  the  force  was  let  into  them.   This  is  matter 
of  history — ^to  me,   at   least,   for  my  informant   was  a  Philadelphia 
gentleman  who  had   put  capital  into    the  proposed   railway  company. 
What  I  heard  from  him  H.  P.  B.  heard  and,   while  neither  of  us  had 
the  time,   chance  nor  inclination  to  push   inquiry  to   the  bottom,  the 
impression  left  on  our  minds  was  that  Keely  had  actually  re-disoovered 
that  resistless  energy  of  Nature  which  Bulwer  called  Yril.     The  long 
subsequent  intimate  association  of  H.  P.  B.  with   the  enthusiastic  Mrs. 
Bloomfield   Moore  in    London — ten    years     later — deepened  the  first 
conviction,  and  away  sailed  my  dear  colleague  into  her  most  interesting 
and  instructive  disquisition  in   the  **  Secret  Doctrine,"   above   cited. 
Such  a  mistake  neither  Dr,  Richardson,  Miss  ^ger,  Mrs.  Besant,  nor 
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any  other  ftdKrftQced  student  of  aoienee  wenld  have  made,  they  would  have 
been  thovoaghty  guarded  when  giving  credit  to  Keely  for  his  alleged 
discoreriee  and  proceeding  on  to  expatiate  upon  the  general  subject  of 
the  Finer  Forces.  Yet  after  conceding  so  much,  where,  we  may  ask,  is 
there  another  writer  or  teacher  who  has  thrown  so  much  light  on  the 
obscure  aspects  of  Man  and  Nature,  uncovered  so  many  ascending  paths, 
done  a  tithe  as  much  to  revive  the  religions  spirit  in  the  student  who 
flhrin)(8  from  dogma  and  abhors  teaching  by  authority  p  At  the  feet  of 
this  giant  her  critics  appear  for  the  most  part  pigmies. 

H.  S.  0; 


Tlbeoaopbi?  in  all  TLsiiibe. 


EUBOPE. 

London,  June  3(Hk^  1899. 

The  month  has  been  a  busy  one  in  our  Theosophical  circle,  the  lioc's 
riiare  of  work  falling,  as  ever,  on  Mrs.  Besant's  shoulders.  The  conrse  of 
Snaday  evenmg  lectures  dealing  with  the  **  Ascent  of  Man  '*  has  secured 
splendid  audiences  in  the  small  Queen's  Hall,  and  despite  the  out-door 
attractions  of  five  summer  evenings  and  the  heat  of  a  lecture  ball  in  June, 
people  have  safc  closely  packed  and  spell-bound  while  great  spiritual  verities 
were  once  more  spoken  forth  with  all  the  perenasive  eloquence  of  heart  and 
voice  we  know  so  well. 

Sach  Friday  afternoon  Mrs.  Besant  bee  delivered  a  leotnre  on  the 
Hahftbh&rata  in  the  French  Saloon,  St.  James'  Sestanrant,  and  this  series 
has  also  been  very  well  attended,  and  the  result,  financially,  will  be  a  nice 
help  to  the  Central  Hindu  College  for  the  benefit  of  which  the  lectures  have 
been  given.  The  effect  cm  those  who  have  been  privileged  to  hear  the 
lectures  must  surely  he  a  wider  sympathy  with  Hindu  lines  of  thought  and 
nodes  of  life,  and  a  truer  understanding  of  Hindu  ideals,  and  the  ultimate 
good  results  of  this  endeavour  to  bring  East  and  West  into  better  knowledge 
and  closer  relation  cannot  be  measured  in  terms  of  money  nor  estimated  by 
the  limited  vision  of  the  normal  individual.  The  lecturer  has  especially 
striven  to  imfiart  the  glow  of  Eastern  light  and  colour  to  the  environment  of 
the  story,  in  order  that  her  hearers  might  gain  a  better  conception  of 
Hindu  ideals  of  doty,  all  unfamiliar  to  Western  modes  of  thought.  The  task 
was  by  PO  means  easy— «  sort  of  delicate  operation  on  the  mental  visual 
appairatus  of  the  audience  whereby  the  focus  of  the  intellectual  vision  was 
entirely  re-adjasted;  a  complete  dispersal  of  the  normal,  mental  and  emotion- 
al atmosphere  of  the  listeners — no  small  achievement  for  any  orator.  It  is 
easy  for  the  fluent  speaker  to  strike  with  powerful  effect  the  key-note  of 
his  hearers'  highest  ideals ;  to  gain  their  responsive  sympathy  in  answer  to  a 
note  to  whose  pitch  their  ears  are  unaccustomed  is  a  far  more  difficult  matter, 
and  Mrs.  Besant  accomplished  the  feat  with  wonderful  success. 

Several  *  at  homes '  have  also  been  held  by  Mrs.  Besant  during  the  month, 
which  have  been  well  attend f>d  and  devoted  as  usual  to  the  answering  of 
questions  propounded  by  members  and  inquirers. 

7 
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Blavatsky  Lody;e  lectures  have  been  given  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Ward,  on  the 
*  Ladder  of  Life  ' ;  by  Mr.  Mead  on  '  Tehnt,  the  Master  of  Wisdom,'  in 
the  coarse  of  which  some  of  the  Egyptian  occult  teachings  were  expounded  ; 
by  Miss  Arnndale  who  read  an  interesting  paper  on  "  The  Search  for  the 
Soul,'*  discussing  at  some  length  the  work  of  modern  psychological  investi- 
gators, mentioning  especially  that  of  Professor  James  of  Harvard  University  ; 
by  Mrs.  Besant,  who  filled  up  a  gap  in  the  programme  at  short  notice, 
by  giving  a  most  helpful  and  suggestive  address  which  was  announced 
without  title,  bat  which  might  aptly  be  termed  an  answer  to  the  old  but 
ever  recurring  question,  "  What  shall  I  do  to  be  saved  ?  '*  A  question 
which  is  constantly  put  to  all  who  are  in  any  sense  great  spiritual  teachers, 
and  which  Mrs.  Besant  answered  by  a  discoarse  on  the  real  meaning  of 
Dharma  and  a  re*iteration  of  the  need  of  doing  the  duty  that  lies  nearest, 
a  need  which  seemed  to  become  clearer  and  more  emphatic  in  the  light  of 
the  Theosophical  teaching  which  was  so  forcefully  expounded. 

The  last  of  the  month's  lectures  was  given  by  Mr.  Sinnett  whose  rare 
appearances  at  the  Blavatsky  Lodge  are  the  signal  for  crowded  quarters. 
The  subject  was  "  Astronomy,  Physical  and  Occult "  and  the  speaker  took 
occasion  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  real  scientific  study,  and  especially 
of  distinguishing  between  facts  ascertained  and  proven  beyond  a  shadow  of 
doubt,  and  the  thousand  and  one  hypotheses  which  were  built  out  of  that 
substratum  of  knowledge.  He  regarded  the  mistaken  attitude  sometimes 
assumed  towards  science  by  some  students  of  Theosophy  as  due  fundament- 
ally to  a  mental  confusion  on  this  point,  a  confusion  which  really  capable  men 
of  science  never  fell  into,  although  the  position  might  be  common  enough 
among  the  insufficiently  trained. 

Another  week  will  bring  us  to  Convention,  which  bids  fair  to  have  at 
any  rate  one  special  interest  which  must  bring  some  mixed  feelings  to  the 
minds  of  all  who  have  shared  in  a  long  series  of  such  gatherings,  in  that  it 
will  be  the  last  which  we  shall  celebrate  in  the  familiar  headquarters  at 
Avenue  Bead.  As  announced  in  the  June  issue  of  the  Theogophical  Beoiew, 
the  time  has  come  when  it  seems  wise  to  make  a  change  in  the  outer  life 
of  headquarters  and  there  will  follow  a  redistribution  of  workem, 
and  we  may  hope  that  the  result  will  be  for  the  increased  working  power 
of  the  movement.  Circumstances  in  connection  with  the  T.  S*  have  ever 
prevented  a  disposition  to  fossilize  and  we  recognise  that  this  is  well. 
It  is  well  also  that  the  developing  strength  of  the  Section  should  be 
exercised  by  taking  over  a  larger  share  of  its  own  legitimate  burdens 
from  some  of  which  its  youth  has  hitherto  been  shielded  by  a  generosity 
and  devotion  that  its  growing  powers  ought  no  longer  to  claim.  More 
central  offices  are  donbtless  a  necessary  expression  for  the  manifestation 
of  expanding  life,  but  for  all  older  members  there  must  be  a  feeling  of 
regret  in  saying  goodbye  to  19  Avenue  Bead,  and  many  memories  will  cling 
with  affection  to  the  place  whence  so  much  life-giving  knowledge  has  come  to 
brighten  Nineteenth  Century  incarnations. 

The  near  approach  of  Convention  week  is  heralded  also  by  the  advent  of 
qnite  a  contingent  of  continental  members.  We  have  had  with  us  Countess 
Wachtmeister,  who  has  just  left  for  Sweden,  also  Mrs.  Windust  and  Mme. 
Meuleman  from  Holland,  Mr.  Brooks,  Miss  Carter  and  others  from  Brussels, 
while  America  is  well  represented  by  Mrs.  Boffington  Davis,  Mrs.  Sythes 
from  Boston,  and  Mr.  Walters  from  San  Francisco. 
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Some  of  our  friends  have  been  drawn  hither  earlier  in  order  to  be  present 
at  the  great  Congress  of  Women  workers  which  is  now  holding  daily  sessions 
at  several  large  balls.  Notable  women  from  all  parts  of  the  world  are 
gathered  to  discuss  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  among  which  International  arbi* 
tration  takes  a  leading  place.  Nor  is  the  speaking  entirely  from  the  lips  of 
women ;  our  old  friend  Herbert  Burrows  has  been  declaiming  on  the  Trades 
Union  question,  and  here»  as  elsewhere,  threw  the  light  of  theosophical  teach- 
ing on  the  subject  ;  the  thoughts  thus  scattered  may  be  carried  far  and 
wide,  veritable  thistle-down  in  manasic  matter,  to  spring  up — who  knows 
where  P 

A.  B.  C. 


AMERICAN  SECTION. 

We  have  received  the  published  Report  of  the  Thirteenth  Annual  Conven- 
tion  of  the  American  Section  of  the  T.  S.,  recently  held  in  Chicago,  (a  neatly 
executed  pamphlet  of  33  pages),  the  same  mail  bringing  us  also  a  brief  report 
from  the  Secretary,  Miss  Pauline  G.  Kelly,  of  Chicago,  from  which  we  quote, 
in  closing. 

Mr«  Wm.  J.  Walters  of  San  Francisco  was  chosen  permanent  chairman. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  to  serve  through  the  coming  year  :— 
For  General  Seci*etary  and  Treasurer : 

Alexander  Fullerton,  New  York  City. 
For  Executive  Committee  : 

George  E.  Wright,  Chicago. 

Mrs.  Julia  H.  Scott,  Denver. 

W.  J.  Walters,  San  Francisoo. 

F.  E.  Titus,  Toronto. 

A^lexander  Fullerton,  New  York  City. 

We  published,  last  month,  copious  extracts  from  advanced  sheets  of  the. 
General  Secretary's  Report,  but  much  other  matter  is  contained  in  the  full, 
official  report. 

Messages  of  roost  cordial  greetings  from  distant  sympathisers  were  read 
to  the  Convention. 

"  The  business  of  the  Convention  covered  three  days  time  with  three 
sessions  each  day*  The  Section  was  well  represented  and  reports  from  various 
committees  were  encouraging  and  gave  evidence  of  the  steady  growth  of 
the  organization  throughout  our  Section  and  the  widened  Sphere  of  the 
teachings." 


NEW  ZEALAND  SECTION. 

A  Lotus  Circle  has  been  started  in  Nelson  under  the  guidance  of  Mrs, 
Saxon ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  useful  form  of  activity  will  be  taken  up  by 
the  Branches.  Mrs.  Aiken  lectured  in  Auckland  on  Sunday,  18th  June,  her 
subject  being,  "  The  Law  of  Karma."  It  provoked  a  very  interesting  and 
practical  discussion. 

Another  new  departure  is  being  taken  in  Auckland.  On  Sunday,  18th 
June,  Mrs.  Draffin  began  a  series  of  suburban  lectures  in  Ponsonby  Public 
Hall,  her  subject  being,  "  Theosophy  and  its  Teachings."  There  was  a  good 
audience ;  it  was  a  highly  successful  meeting.  Four  lectures,  will  be  given, 
the  ob]6ct being  to  present  a  general  outline  of  theosophical  teachings; 
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should  the  interest  be  sustainod  they  will  beoome  pertnanent  uid  leotaring 
will  be  began  in  the  other  suburbs.  These  are  thought  advisable,  as  owing  to 
the  fact  thac  no '  trams '  or '  busses '  run  on  Sundays  in  Aneklaadt  it  ia  aome- 
times  a  difficult  matter  for  suburban  residents  to  get  into  town  to  attend 
lectures,  and  there  is  evidence  that  the  interest  in  Tfaeosophy  is  wideapread 
and  continues  to  grow. 

Miss  Edger  has  been  lecturing  in  Dunedin  and  Christchurch  during  the 
month,  but  no  particulars  have  come  to  hand.  Her  visit  will  prove  of  greeX 
value  to  the  Section,  and  will  rouse  fresh  activity  and  interest. 


•Reviews- 


ESSAYS  IN  PSYCHICAL  RESEARCH.* 

Under  the  pseudonym  of  "  Miss  X."  one  of  the  best  educated  and  most 
intellectual  women  of  England,  Miss  Gk>odrich-Freer,  has  for  a  n amber 
of  years  written  upon  the  problems  of  supersensuous  life  and  consciousness. 
Her  name  has  become  known  to  students  in  this  field  throughout  the  whole 
world,  as  a  ripe  scholar  and  a  critic  difficult  to  satisfy.  Her  mentality  has 
the  force  of  the  masculine  rather  than  the  sentiment-alism  of  the  feminine 
mind.  To  such  a  degree  has  she  cultivated  the  habit  of  doubt  that  friends 
who  hold  her  in  the  strongest  personal  regard  sometimes  grow  impatient 
at  her  apparent  unwillingness  to  '  let  herself  go,'  and  cut  the  cord  which 
binds  her  to  the  earthy  level  on  which  the  typioal  *  psychical  researcher  * 
delights  to  strut.  Her  natural  home  is  not  Within  the  vicious  circle  of  the 
S.  P.  R.  where,  despite  a  stubborn  gathering  together  of  facts,  no  one  aeems 
to  get  any  farther  ahead  towards  the  realisation  of  spirituality  ;  or  where 
if,  as  in  one  or  two  exceptional  cases,  the  fitets  seem  to  prove  beyond  cavil  an 
open  door  between  this  plane  and  the  next,  the  convinced  researcher  lacks 
the  courage  to  oome  out  boldly  and  call  himself  a  spiritualist.  Since  Mias  X* 
puts  a  good  Latin  maxim  on  her  title-page,  let  her  read  another  which  almost 
seems  applicable  to  some  of  her  colleagues  of  that  School  of  Quibblers : 
Aliud  corde  prewamtf  cUiud  ore  promunt.  She  can,  if  she  chooses,  soar  very 
high,  but  one  sometimes  thinks  she  does  not  quite  realise  that  "  The 
eagle  does  not  catch  flies."-— ^^t»t2a  non  capit  muscas.  It  is  doubtful 
if  any  member  of  that  society  is  as  fit  as  she  to  pursue  real  psychical 
research,  for  she  has  been  a  seeress,  a  crystal  reader,  and  a  subject  of 
thought-transference  from  her  youth  upward.  These  gifts  make  her  pre- 
sent book  under  notice  an  extremely  interesting  and  suggestive  one.  All 
serious  inquirers  into  this  field  of  phenomena,  who  can  afford  it,  should  have 
it  in  their  libraries.  It  is  of  equal  interest  throughout,  and  the  reviewer  can 
hardly  resist  the  temptation  to  cite  paragraphs  to  an  extent  that  would  far 
outrun  the  space-limits  which  can  be  given  the  work  in  so  crowded  a  maga- 
zine as  ours.  We  must  just  content  ourselves  with  enumerating  the  subjects 
treated  in  the  book,  viz,,  Psychical  Research  in  the  Victorian  Era,  Haunted 
houses  ;  Another  theory  of  hauntings  ;  On  the  faculty  of  crystal-gasing  $  The 
Divining-rod,  or  the  faculty  of  dowsing ;  '  How  it  came  into  my  head  '^tbe 
machinery  of  intuitions ;  Hypnotism  ;  Obsession,  or  the  imperative  idea; 

•  By  Miss  X«  (A  Goodrich-Freeir).    London,    1899,    George   Bedway.   Price 
7s.  6d.  net. 
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HolywdV^pfiychio  healing  :  the  Welsh  Lonrdes  ;  Saint  Oolomixi,  the  Father 
of  Second  Sight.  The  aathoi-ess  throws  light  and  gives  importukt  informa* 
icon  on  all  these  subjects,  and  Mr.  Redway  has  again  put  the  pnbHc  under  an 
obligation  by  bringing  out  an  instructive  book  in  attractiye  form  and  at  a 
reasonable  pHoe. 


AUTOGRAPH  ALBUM.* 
Abbanged  and  comfiled  by  Eveline  Laudeb. 

This  beautiful  Album  contains  select  sentences  culled  from  the  writingB 
of  Mrs.  Annie  Besant,  and  arranged  on  alternate  pages,  each  opposite  page 
being  teserved  for  autographs.  One  never  realizes  what  sparkling  gems  are 
contained  among  the  recorded  thoughts  of  some  of  our  pTominebt  teachers  of 
Theosophy  until  the  sentences  are  separated  from  their  context ;  then  it  is 
that  their  inherent  effulgence  is  manifesto  These  evidently  have  come  from  a 
veritable  diamond  mine.    Here  are  a  few  of  the  extraots  : 

'*  He  who  would  become  a  disciple  must  bring  his  life  in  his  hands,  and 
lose  it  ere  he  can  find/* 

"  What  matter  in  this  small  span  of  life  if  ttie  soul  be  loyal  thodgh  all 
tile  gods  be  veiled," 

'*  Christ  is  to  become  manifest  in  every  son  of  man,  as  the  preparation  for 
that  union  with  the  Father  which  is  the  goal  of  humanity  evolved." 

^  Seek  3ro^r  duties  rather  than  your  rights.'' 
"  The  fundamental  unil^y  of  man  is  the  key-note  of  the  ffiture."  ^ 
'*  God  has  need  for  all  His  children,  and  not  only  for  those  who  clAmb 
near  his  feet." 

"  The  Teacher  is  within  reach,  for  the  soul  that  aspires.*' 
*'  That  which  in  the  end  is  a  Mahatma,  in  the  beginning  was  a  self-sacri- 
fieSttg  GHh^fcStha  (Householder)  in  the  home.'' 

"  We  are  more  particular  in  the  small  as  we  rise  to  the  great. '' 

*'  Devotion  is  the  opening  of  the  windows  of  the  scut." 

"  Not  by  combat  but  by  co-operation  shall  betterment  be  brought  about." 

'*  K'ature  only  gives  us  wages,  we  must  earn  them." 

'thought  is  the  garment  of  the  soul.'^ 

Theosophy  does  not  ask  3*ou  to  leave  your  religion  but  to  live  it." 
"  'the  use  of  pain  is  to  get  rid  of  ignorance," 

The  ethical  insighc  shown  by  the  author  of  the  quotations  seems  as 
clearly  marked  as  in  the  case  of  any  of  the  world's  great  Teachers.  No 
more  suitable  birthday  or  Christmas  present  for  a  friend  could  be  found. 


it 


A  SOUL'S  REDEMPTION.t 

A  Psychological  Bomanee, 

Bt  Elaine  Beckeb. 

The  apparent  hero  of  this  story,  a  noted  violinist,  dies  off  the  stage  of 
action  in  the  first  chapter — a  somewhat  unusual  occurrence — but,  determined 
not  to  be  nonplused  by  such  a  trifiing  incident,  he  finds  a  sympathetic  young 

^  TheoBOphtcal  FttbliBhiDg  Society,  London.  For  sale  at  Theosophfst  Office* 
Veioe  Ha  & 

t  C^eorge  Bedway«  London.    Price  8«.  fid.  net* 
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lady,  still  in  the  body»  whom  he  manages  to  ioflnenoe  in  such  a  way  as  to 
manifest,  through  her.  his  musical  talent.  This  young  lady  soon  begins 
to  show  uncommon  ability  on  the  violin,  to  the  astonishment  of  her  friends 
and  the  public;  but  meanwhile  her  demeanor  changes,  she  seems  strange  and 
abstracted  and  occasionally  manifests  for  her  affianced  lover,  decided  aversion. 
How  her  real  condition  was  explained  to  her  and  her  friends,  and  how  she 
was  finally  freed  from  the  thraldom  of  this  influence  which  was  sapping  her 
vitality  and  weakening  her  will,  is  shown  in  the  book.  The  author  has 
much  to  say  concerning  the  evils  and  follies  of  the  present  age,  the  tendency 
of  which  will  be  to  ennoble  the  readers'  ideals ;  yet  she  is  at  times  a  little 
prolix  and  somewhat  bitter.  She  advocates  the  doctrine  of  reincarnation, 
but  has  nothing  new  to  offer  on  the  subject.  A  good  deal  of  careful  revi- 
sion by  the  anthor  aud  proof-reader  would  have  been  an  improvement. 

E. 


THE  BUDDHIST  CATECHISM. 

The  latest  English  (33rd)  edition  of  the  Buddhist  CoUechiwi  has  been  ad- 
mirably translated  into  the  Burmese  and  Sinhalese  languages  and  these 
editions  (the  84th  and  35th)  are  now  being  printed  at  Rangoon  and  Colombo 
respectively. 

CHOLBKA. 

We  have  received  a  64  page  pamphlet  on  "  Cholera,"  by  Dr.  M.  N.  Mitrai 
of  Bankipore,  which  will  be  found  serviceable  not  only  to  practitioners  but  to 
heads  of  families  also. 


MAGAZINES. 

In  the  Thso80})hical  Review  for  June,  Mr,  Mead  continues  to  give  the 
results  of  his  researches  in  the  "  Trismegistic  Literature,"  and  Mrs.  Besant 
concludes  her  very  helpful  remarks  on  "  Some  difficulties  of  the  Inner  Life," 
which  all  should  read.  Mrs.  Hooper  gives  us  the  results  of  her  efforts  to 
portray  the  ancient  Irish  Theogony,  in  an  article  entitled  "  The  Irish  Grods 
and  their  Worshippers."  The  legends  relating  to  the  ancient  Druids  have 
a  peculiar  interest.  The  interesting  sketch  of  the  life  of  "  An  Indian  Yogin," 
is  written  by  one  G.  B.,  who,  it  is  said,  was  familiar  with  the  fact  of  this 
Yogin's  life.  Miss  Hardcastle  finds  "  Traces  of  the  East  in  Old  Spanish 
Legends,"  and  Mrs.  Cooper-Oakley  continues  her  Essay  on  "  The  Heavenly 
Kingdom  of  the  Holy  Grail,"  endeavouring  to  reach  the  '  origin  of  the  tradi- 
tion.' Miss  Carr  offers  some  beautiful  quotations  from  the  "  Friend  of  God 
of  the  Overland,"  and  tries  to  ascertain  their  authorship.  "  The  Yoga  Yasis- 
tha  "  is  an  initial  attempt  to  present  in  brief  the  fundamental  ideas  found  in 
the  larger  Hindu  works.  Others  will  follow.  The  author's  name  (Indian)  is 
not  given. 

The  May  number  of  Mercian/  gives  a  very  good  portrait  of  Madame 
Blavatsky,  The  opening  article,  by  G«o.  E.  Wright,  is  quite  interesting,  and 
treats  of"  Planetary  Influences  and  their  Effects  on  Human  Beings. "  It  is 
to  be  continued.  Following  this  is  a  lucid  essay  on  "  Karma,*'  by  Alexander 
Fnllertou.  "  Secret  Sympathies,"  by  Wm.  J.  Ward,  touches  upon  a  vital 
subject.  "  Human  Snails,"  and  "  Trnth  and  Falsehood,"  are  two  briel 
articles ;  the  former  by  W.  Lowthime,  the  latter  by  Karl  Kram*  The  "  Nation « 
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al  Committee  Letter  ''  deals  with  important  subjects.    Reports  of  Branches 
show  that  good  work  is  being  done. 

The  Theosophic  Gleaner  (May)  has  an  opening  article  on  **  Oar  Present 
Crisis,"  by  D.  D,  Writer,  which  treats  of  the  rapid  changes  that  are  taking 
place  as  we  near  the  end  of  a  minor  cycle  of  the  great  Kali-yuga.  **  H.  P.  B. 
and  our  Gratitude  to  Her,"  is  the  substance  of  an  address  given  on  White 
Lotns  Day,  by  N.  P.  Subramania  Iyer,  b.a.,  President  of  Bangalore  Branch, 
T.  S.  The  first  portion  of  the  excellent  lecture  delivered  by  Dr.  A.  Richard- 
son, at  the  Indian  Section  T.  8.  Convention  at  Benares  last  October,  on 
*'  Some  Recent  Advancements  in  Science  *'  is  also  published. 

Theo8(yphy  in  Australasia  speaks  of  the  recent  serious  illness  of  Dr.  Mar- 
ques, which  has  prevented  his  coming  on  to  assume  the  duties  of  the 
General  Secretaryship.  In  his  last  letter  he  reports  improved  health,  and 
hopes  soon  to  be  able  to  carry  out  his  plans.  The  chief  articles  are  ''  Xsis 
Unveiled  and  Reincarnation,"  "  Among  the  Philistines,"  and  "  Darwinism — 
a  Reply."     There  are  also  interesting  replies  to  questions. 

Teosofia  for  June  opens  with  an  article  by  Engineer  G.  Aureli,  on 
**  Consciousness,  Objective  and  Subjective.'*  Signer  Decio  Calvari  continues 
his  essay  on  "  Different  Aspects  of  the  Aura.'*  Questions  and  Answers,  and 
Notes  on  the  Theosophical  Movement  follow.  Rome  Branch  suspends  its 
meetings  from  Jane  15th  until  Autumn,  for  the  usual  holiday.  The 
productive  activity  of  the  members  is  highly  commended. 

Sophia,  (Madrid)  is  received.  The  translation  of  standard  theosophic 
literature  is  continued. 

Philadelphia  (Buenos  Aires)  grows  more  interesting  as  its  conductors 
begin  to  see  the  harvest  ripening  from  the  thought-seed  which  they  and 
their  colleagues  of  the  "  Luz  "  Branch  T.  S.  have  been  so  patiently  sowing 
daring  the  past  six  years.  The  May  number  informs  its  readers  that  the 
interest  in  Theosophy  is  constantly  spreading  in  the  Republic  of  Argentina. 
New  subscribers  are  coming  in  and  many  inquiries  are  being  made  about  the 
views  we  represent.  A  second  Branch,  the  '*  Ananda,"  has  just  been  char- 
tered in  Buenos  Aires  by  the  President  Founder,  on  the  application  of 
Senores  Fernandez,  Bonicel  and  other  old  members,  and  a  third,  at  Rosario 
do  Santa  Fe,  has  spnng  up  and  been  organized.  These  are  all  most  encourag. 
iofi;  indications  of  a  bright  future  for  our  movement  in  South  America. 

The  Buddhist  for  May,  publishes  the  substance  of  a  lecture  delivered  by 
the  Editor,  before  the  Young  Men's  Buddhist  Association, on  "Christian 
Methods  of  Conversion,"  which  is  a  scholarly  and  jusD  arraignment  of  these 
past  methods,  which  are  handled  in  a  truthful  spirit,  and  without  undue 
censure.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  "  methods ''  have  been  greatly  modified. 
The  Buddhist  Sutta  translation  is  continued  and  the  report  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  Buddhist  controversy  at  Panadure  is  concluded.  Mr.  Banbery,  the 
retiring  Principal  of  the  Dharmara  ja  College  at  Kandy,  who  has  lately  been 
summoned  by  Mrs.  Besant,  to  take  the  position  of  Headmaster  at  the 
Central  Hindu  College,  Benares,  bids  farewell  to  the  Buddhists  of  Ceylon,  iu 
an  interesting  letter.  They  wish  him  every  success  (see  Editor's  Notes) 
and  extend  a  hearty  welcome  to  Mr.  Wilton  Hack,  of  Australia,  an  experienced 
teacher  and  manager  of  schools,  who  will  succeed  Mr.  Banbery  as  Principal 
of  Dharmaraja  College. 

Tlicosophia  for  June  (Dutch)  opens  with  a  translation  of  an  article  from 
the  pen  of  H.  P.  Blavatsky,  which  originally  appeared  in  the  first  number 
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of  tb^  Tkeo99phi»t,  Qoiober  1379,  and  wfkg  eptit1ed»  *<  What  i^re  Ihe  TbeoM- 
phists."  There  is  also  a  traDslation  of  an  article  on  H.  JP«  B)avateky,  whadi 
appear^  in  Lucifer,  November  1894,  being  wriUen  by  Hadame  Jelihovsky, 
9  translation  of  a  lecture  delivered  in  San  Francisco,  bj  J.  0.  Ohatterji,  oi^ 
"  The  Coromunion  of  faints/'  together  with  some  renderings  from  standiird 
i^nglish  \^ork8,  and  a  few  contributions  in  the  Patch  language 

Bevue  TheoBophique  Fran^aise,  (Lotas  Bleu).  The  June  nambev  of  this 
most  useful  magasiine  contains  mainly  translations  of  well  known  anthora, 
together  with  an  original  poem  to  the  memory  of  H.  P.  B,  by  M.  Largens» 
read  on  White  Lotus  Qay  before  the  Logo  Ananta»  of  Paris  }  a  coBtiflMiaiion 
of  Pr.  Pascal's  erudite  essay  on  God,  the  Universe  and  Man ;  a  glance  at 
Tbeosophical  activities,  by  Commi^ndant  Gounnes,  and  a  Press  review  by  M. 
Gillard.  Two  mistakes  occur  in  the  notice  of  the  unveiling  of  tbe  Blavatsky 
Statue  at  Adyar ;  Commandant  Courmes  describipg  it  as  a  bust«  and  M. 
Gillard  saying  that  the  Madras  Scl^ool  of  Arts  is  under  the  superintendenee 
of  Col.  Olcott,  whereas  he  should  have  merely  said  that  the  statue  waa  pro- 
duced thpre  undei:  that  gentleman's  superintendence.  The  traiislation  of 
the  "  Secret  Doctrine,"  2nd  Volume,  has  now  reached  its  160th  page. 

The  Journal  of  the  Budcl,hi9i  Text  Society,  Vol.  vi.,  part  IIJ,,  gives  a  report 
of  the  sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  Society,  a  "  Biiddhist  account  of  the  Four 
Yedas,"  **  Influence  of  Buddhism  on  the  development  of  Nyaya  Philosophy," 
"  The  Madhyamika  Aphorisms,"  "  Notes  on  the  M&dhyamika  Philosophy,"  and 
ot^ber  matter  of  value. 

The  Upanishad  Artha  Deepika  has  completed  the  *'  Jsa  XJpfbiiishad,''  in  the 
five  preceding  issues,  and  "  Kena  "  is  commenced  in  the  sixth  which  ia  before 
us.  Acting  on  the  suggestion  given  in  the  Theosophist  (see  review  of  first 
issue),  pevanagari  characters  have  been  adopted  for  the  Sanskrit  portion. 

Arya  Bala  Bodkim,  for  July,  has  a  good  variety  of  interestini^  matter 
and  is  doing  an  important  work  foor  Hindn  youth. 

The  Light  of  the  Ea$t,  The  Light  of  Truth,  BrahmowdcUn,  Pfdbuddha  Bha- 
rata,  Prasnottara,  Indian  Journal  of  Education,  Ghristicm  OoUege  Mrngtuine, 
Rays  of  Light,  Harhinget  of  Light,  Ligh$  (London),  The  Vdhan,  Modem  Astrology^ 
Banner  of  Light,  ImmortaUiy,  Mind,  Metaphyncal  Magazime,  Phrenohgie^ 
Journal,  Omega,  Universal  Brotherhood,  New  Century,  I/hwHaiion,  Lotus 
Bliithen,  The  Theosophischer  Wegwoieer,  The  Daaon,  Madras  Temperanee 
SerM  and  the  OccuH  Review  of  Uemewa  (American),  are  all  thaskfully 
tbcknowledged. 


CUTTIKGS  AND  COMMENTS. 

*'  Thoughts,  like  the  pollen  of  flowers,,  leave  one  brain  and  fasten  to  another.'* 

My  aid  friend  and  wett-wisher  to  tb^  Theoso^ical 

Svmmi  Society,   Swanii    Bhaskaranand   Saraswati,    d«iparled 

Bkasiarmnand  Ibis  life  on  the  9th   July,   in   the  garden  retreat  at 

Sarasw^i.       Benares,   where  he   has   been    practising  Yoga  and 

receiving  visitors  these  many  years  past.  Qo  the 
occasion  of  my  last  visits  on  hearing  my  name»  be  sprang  from  the 
ground  where  he  was  sitting,  ran  to  me,  threw  his  arms  about  my 
body,  and  l^.vmg  his  cheek  against  my  breast,  murmured  blessings  on 
me,     I  think  be  was  a  little  spoilt  by   having  such  crowds  of  visitors, 
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among  tliem  nobles  and  royal  personages,  both  Indian  and  Foreign. 
Such  notoriety  is  not  good  for  a  Vogt,  and  the  Visitors '  Register 
kept  by  his  attendants  to  receive  autographs,  and  his  marble  statue 
tended  to  stimulate  vanity,  A  brief  sketch  of  his  life,  death  and 
obsequies  is  copied  from  the  Pioneer^  because  of  the  life-like  view  it 
will  give  our  non-Indian  readers  of  the  typical  ascetic  whom  the 
Hindus  and  all  other  Asiatics  delight  to  honor  : — 

"  ^ri  Swami  Bhaskaranand  Saraswati  was  born  in  1833  in  the  district  of 
Cawnpore.  When  eight  years  of  age  he  was  sent  to  a  Pandit  to  learn  San- 
skrit, and  the  progress  he  made  was  remarkable,  for  in  his  seventeenth  year 
he  was  recognised  aa  a  great  Sanskrit  scholar.  He  then  began  to  study  the 
Vedanta  philosophy  with  great  masters,  one  of  whom  was  Pandit  Anant 
Kam  of  Patua,  then  living  at  Hard  war,  and  his  rapid  mastery  of  the  sabject 
was  astonishing.  Subsequently  he  studied  and  practiced  Fatanjali  Daraiian 
(Yoga  philosophy)  and  attained  pioBciency  in  it.  At  the  ago  of  18  he  went 
on  a  pilgrimage  to  sacred  places  in  India,  and  after  h^  had  visited  nearly  all 
the  sacred  shrines  he  thought  himself  fit  for  a  life  of  seclusion  (Sanycuf). 
He  was  at  this  time  known  to  all  as  a  Sanskrit  scholar,  philosopher,  and  a 
real  Yogi,  About  the  age  of  27,  Sri  Swamiji  was  initiated  into  the  holy 
order  of  Sanyas  by  Paramahamsa  Sri  Purnanand  Saraswati  of  Ujjain,  being 
christened  Sri  Swami  Bhaskaranand  Saraswati,  by  which  name  he  was  after- 
words known  to  the  world.  After  this  the  Swami  travelled  more  than  once 
along  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  from  its  source  to  its  fall,  and  also  to  other 
sacred  places  and  cities.  During  these  troublesome  wanderings  he  flung 
aside  all  clothing  but  a  piece  of  cloth  (kojnn).  Even  this  he  discarded  when 
he  took  his  permanent  abode  in  Benares  in  the  Anandbag  Garden  of  the 
Maharaja  of  Araethi.  In  this  garden  he  remained  up  to  the  last  moment 
of  his  life.  Crowds  of  people  daily  visited  the  place  to  pay  their  respects 
and  reverence  to  Sri  Swamiji  from  every  part  of  India,  and  also  from  foreign 
countries.  Sri  Swamiji  was  one  of  the  great  souls  who  feel  the  paramount 
need  of  true  religion  and  Sanyaaisni.  He  was  a  thinker,  philosopher  and  a 
Yogi,  and  one  who  soared  beyond  the  visible.  Calm,  silent  and  majestic  he 
remained  immersed  in  the  glory  of  bis  own  soul.  On  the  9th  instant  at  12 
P.M.  be  passed  away  while  in  a  sitting  posture,  as  if  he  was  engaged  in  medi- 
tation, Mnd  his  death  has  cast  a  gloom  overall  who  came  in  contact  with  him, 
who  feel  that  his  was  one  of  those  rarely  gifted  natures  not  easy  to  replace. 

His  burial  took  place  on  Monday,  the  10th,  in  the  middle  dome  of  the  gar- 
den of  Anandbag,  with  the  vedic  rituals  and  with  great  solemnity.  At  the 
time  of  burial  a  large  gathering  of  gentlemen  of  all  nationalities,  numbering 
5,000  or  6,000,  were  present." 

A   paragraph   in   a   recent  issue    of  the  Bombay 

Archseology      Gazette  refers  to  the  Report  of  the    Russian  Oeogra- 

in  phical  Society  on  the  results  of  the  explorations  lately 

Central  Asia,     made   in     Central    Asia   by   the   Archasoloo^jsts    and 

Scientists  of  Russia,  which   have     been    of  unusual 
interest,  and  continues  as  follows  : — 

**M.  Klementz,  the  leader  of  a  scientific  expedition  to  Chinese  Turkestan 
last  year,  has  discovered  over  a  hundred  Buddhist  rock -cut  caves  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Turfan,  together  with  the  Chinese  and  Sanskrit  inscrip- 
tions and  wall  paintings,  many  of  them  in  good  order.  The  explorers  call 
the  excavations  "  cave  temples."  But  most  of  these  were  probably  "  viharas  " 
or  monasteries.  The  Indian  Buddhists  constructed  caves  and  '*  viharas"  of 
this  kind.  This  practice  followed  the  propagation  of  the  new  religion  into 
Afghanistan,  across  the  Hindoo  Kush  into  Central  Asia,  and  onwards  towards 
China.  Fabian,  the  Chinese  Buddhist  pilgrim,  who  visited  India  fourteen 
hundred  years  ago,  describes  the  Buddhist  population  of  Khotan  in  Turkestan. 
The  Russian  discoveries  seem  to  show  that  the  country  was  once  very 
populous.    At  the  present  time  the  region  is  litde  more  than  a  desert." 

In  the  **  Travels  of  FA-hien/*  by   Legge,    he  speaks  of  *  Yu-teen  * 
(Koten)  as  '^  a  pleasant   and  prosperous   kingdom,  with  a  numerous 
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and  flourishing  population/'  ''The  monks  amount  to  several 
myriads,  most  of  whom  are  students  of  the  Mahftyana.  They  all 
receive  their  food  from  the  common  store.'*  FS-bten  describes  a 
monastery  called  ^  Gomati '  (meaning  '  rich  in  cows ')  of  the  Mab&yina 
School,  and  says  :  "  Attached  to  it  there  are  three  thousand  monks, 
who  are  called  to  their  meals  by  the  sound  of  a  bell."  He  describes 
the  reverence  and  gravity  of  their  demeanour,  and  their  perfect 
silence  at  meals.  They  were  not  allowed  to  ask  the  attendants  who 
served  their  meals,  for  anything,  *' but  only  make  signs  with  their 
hands." 

*'  There  are  in  this  country  four  great  monasteries,  not  counting 
the  smaller  ones."  Being  desirous  of  witnessing  the  grand  religious 
procession  of  images,  Fd-hien  remained  here  three  months.  He  says 
that  this  magnificent  procession  and  ceremony  continued  fourteen 
days,  the  monks  in  the  chief  monastry  '*  taking  precedence  of  all  the 
others."  The  king  of  the  country  put  aside  his  crown,  prostrated, 
himself,  offered  flowers  and  burned  incense.  The  seven  precious 
substances  (The  Sapta-ratna,  gold,  silver,  lapis  lazuli,  rock  crystal, 
rubies,  diamonds  or  emeralds,  and  agate)  were  '*  grandly  displayed  '* 
about  the  chief  car.  He  also  describes  the  *'  King's  New  Monastery,*' 
2^  miles  west  of  the  city,  which  was  eighty  years  in  process  of 
erection,  is  about  "  250  cubits  in  height,  rich  in  elegant  carving  and 
inlaid  work,  and  covered  above  with  gold  and  silver,  and  finished 
throughout  with  a  combination  of  all  the  precious  substances.  Behind 
the  tope  there  has  been  built  a  Hall  of  Buddha,  of  the  utmost  magni- 
ficence, and  beauty ;  the  beams,  pillars,  venetianed  doors  and 
windows  being  all  overlaid  with  gold  leaf.  Besides  this,  the  apart- 
ments of  the  monks  are  imposingly  and  elegantly  decorated,  beyond 
the  power  of  words  to  express." 


♦V 


Canon  Wilberforce  gave   a   most  eloquent  speech 

Animals        before  a   meeting   of  the  Anti-Vivisection   Society  in 

in  /he  London  on  May  9th,  and  said  he  believed  that  '*  these 

next  world.      beautiful  and  useful  forms  of  life,  which  are  sometimes 

so  cruelly  tortured,  are  bound  to  pa.ss  over  into 
another  sphere,  and  that  in  the  great  eternal  world  men  and  animals 
should  sink  or  swim  together."  He  said  that  for  his  ''expressing  this 
opinion  he  might  be  called  a  fanatic,  but  he  would  rather  enter  into  a 
Nirvana  with  some  of  the  dogs  he  had  known,  than  go  into  a  narrow 
salvation  >\ith  some  so-called  religionists." 

Nobly  and  bravely  said. 


In  writing  on  the  spirit  which  should  be  manifest- 

Bindus         ed  toward  foreigners  by   Hindus,  as  contrasted  with 

and  the  *  contempt '  too  often  shown  for  those  whom  they 

Foreigners,      call   *  Mlechchas^*  the  Editor    of  the  Indian  Mirror 

says : — 

"  Because  a  MlecJicha  does  a  thing,  it  caunot  be  f^qod ;  because  a  MUeheha 
says  a  thing,  it  cannot  be  trae.  This  is  supposed  to  be  exclusiveness.  Another 
and  the  right  word  for  it  is  ignorance.  Onr  ignorance  has  made  na  as  blind 
to  the  merits  of  foreigners  as  to  oar  own  national  faults.  Sarely,  knowledge 
and  virtue  are  not;  the  property  of  one  individual  or  one  nation,  though  they 
may  differ  in  kind  and  degree.  And  it  would  not  be  denied  that  the  Hindus 
have  lost  much  of  their  knowledse  of  their  religious  and  philosophical 
systems,  and  would  have  lost  all  but  for  the  timely  and  ProTiaential  inter- 
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vention  of  foreigners.  The  preservation  of  our  surviving  religious  works  is 
due  to  the  Mlechchas.  Their  elucidation  is  at  least  in  part  due  to  them. 
CSoming  to  more  recent  jears,  did  not  our  young  men,  who  had  been  taugho 
the  superficialities  of  Western  thought,  reject  in  their  amazing  ignorance  the 
religious  literature  of  their  countrj  P  And  would  not  that  supercilious  ignor- 
ance have  become  more  and  more  abysmal  had  not  the  same  MlecncJias 
interviewed,  and  held  up  to  their  amazed  eyes  the  priceless  hidden  treasures 
of  that  same  Hindu  religious  literature  P  If  the  educated  Hindus  are  too 
proud  to*day  of  their  ancient  religion,  philosophy,  and  literature,  it  is  because 
that  pride  has  been  instilled  into  them  by  foreigners,  and  Max  Miiller,  the 
MUehcha,  is  accepted  as  aBishi  to-day  by  even  the  orthodox  Hindus  of  Benares. 
8omis  of  our  orthodox  Pandits  invested  Colonel  Olcott  with  the  sacred  thread 
many  years  ago.  So  we  see  that  we  can  be  tolerant  and  appreciative  of 
foreigners  when  we  please.  It  is  .foreigners  that  have  helped  us  to  bring 
forth  our  long-latent  virtues." 

We  may  add  that  nothing  has  tended  so  much  to  restore  respect 
for  the  religious  philosophy  of  the  Hindus,  as  has  the  work  accom- 
plished by  the  leaders  of  the  Theosophical  Society  in  India. 

••• 

We  have  received,  from  Mr.  R.  P.  Kamat,  Honora- 

An  ry  Secretary  of  the  Bombay  Branch  T.  S.,  a  published 

Active        Syllabus  of  Branch    work   for  the  months  of  July, 

Branch,       August  and  September,  which    is   admirably  designed 

and  shows   a   very   commendable  degree  of  activity 

among  the   members.    The    committee   show   rare   good   sense   in 

requesting  thorough  study  and  preparation  of  matter  by  those   who 

are  to  appear  on  the  platform.     Lectures  are  given    weekly,    both  in 

English  and  Gujarati,  in  addition   to  the   public   and  private  classes 

for  study.    Members  are  asked  the  following  questions  : 

1.  How  much  time  per  day  have  you  given  to  study  P 

2.  How  many  people  have  yon  enlightened  about  Theosopfay  outside 

the  Society  P 

3.  How  maqy  meetings  of  the  local  Branch  have  you  attended  P 

4.  What;  proportion  of  your  monthly  income  have  you  used  for  Theoso- 
phical work  P 

5.  How  far  have  you  acted  on  and  practised  the  principle  of  Universal 
Brotherhok>d  ? 

6.  What  personal  self-denial  have  you  practised  in  order  that  you  may 
be  thereby  enabled  to  help  on  the  work  of  the  Theosophical  Society  p 

7.  What  special  piece  of  work  have  you  accomplished  in  this  month  P 

8.  What  steps  have  you  taken  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  Theosophy 
outside  the  Branch,  either  by  lectures,  newspaper  articles,  letters  or  distri- 
bution of  leaflets  P 

Those  who  wish  to  do  something  for  Theosophy  may  well 
consider  these  personal. 

The  American  press   has  been  considerably  exer- 

Mrs,  Piper    cised  over  certain  communications  purporting  to  come 

and  from  spirit  realms,  which  have  been   received  through 

Mediumship,  the  mediumshtp  of  Mrs.  Piper,  who,  by  reason  of  her 

wonderful  powers,  has  gained  much  notoriety  through- 
out the  civilized  world.  '*  Reputablej  psychologists,"  among  whom 
is  mentioned  Professor  Hyslop,  are  investigating  the  subject,  and  it 
IS  said  that  *'  Mrs.  Piper  is  being  constantly  watched  by  detectives  and 
by  the  Psycholcgical  Society.''  Little  does  the  public  realise  the  terrible 
strain  to  which  the  nervous  system  of  a  super-sensitive  medium  is 
constantly  subjected,  owing  to  this  galling  suspicion  of  fraud,  and 
the  presence  of  unsympathetic  persons  who  are  on  the  watch  for  it. 
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The  conditions  of  the  higher  grades  of  mediumship  are  inseparable 
from  extreme  sensitiveness  to  thought-currents,  both  mundane  and 
super-mundane,  and  under  the  prevailing  surroundings  of  suspicion 
and  unbelief,  manifested  by  investigators,  it  would  not  seem  difficult 
to  imagine  that  the  life  of  such  a  sensitive  psychic  must  be  unplea- 
sant in  the  extreme  ;  Some  of  these  Psychical  Researchers  are  about 
as  well  qualified  for  the  business  they  so  proudly  undertake,  as  a 
coal-heaver  would  be  to  superintend  the  construction  of  an  electrical 
machine. 

A  correspondent  of  an    exchange   refers  to  "  the 

Is  it  ancient  superstition  of  making  a   waxen  image  of  an 

superstition  ?     enemy,  and   bringing  disaster    upon    that  enemy  by 

sticking  pins  into  his  image,  or  by  setting  it  before 
the  fire  to  melt  slowly  away.  Most  of  us  thought  that  the  custom 
and  the  belief  were  dead  and  buried  and  forgotten.  I  believe  that  no 
superstition  ever  dies.  This,  at  least,  is  not  dead.  I  learn  that  it 
still  survives  in  Cornwall. 

But  is  this  all  superstition?  The  Occultist  will  remind  you  of  the 
power  of  thought,  and  tell  you  that  this  power  may  be  used  either  to 
bless  or  to  curse.  Burning  one's  effigy  is  a  well  known  means  of 
casting  collective  contempt  and  odium  upon  one  who  has  been 
guilty  of  acts  of  base  injustice  and  has  an  occult  as  well  as  a  manifest 
significance.  In  the  latest  published  "  Report  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,"  issued  at  the  U.  S.  A.  Government  Printinsr  Office  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  we  find  an  interesting  essay  entitled  "The 
Revival  of  Alchemy,'*  from  which  we  see  that  there  has  been  a  turn 
in  the  tide  of  events.     The  author  says  : — 

*'  Simultaneously  with  the  development  of  the  truly  scientific  aspect  of 
alchemical  theory,  there  has  arisen  an  extraordinary  revival  of  the  metaphy- 
sical side  of  the  question;  this  goes  band  in  hand  with  the  interest  inchiromancj, 
astrology,  theosophy,  and  occult  sciences  which  occnpy  po  large  a  place  in 
modern  thought,  literature  and  polite  society  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 
This  tendency  to  cultivate  the  esoteric  manifests  itself  in  the  study  of  the 
Kabala,  the  investigation  of  the  mysteries  of  Buddhism,  Confucianism,  and 
other  oriental  philosophies,  in  researches  into  the  phenomena  of  spiritualism, 
so  called,  and  in  the  foundation  of  societies  to  study  psychic  force  and  the 
tenets  of  the  followers  of  Madame  Blavatsky.  Crystal  gazing,  reading  in 
magic  mirrors,  slate  writing,  planchette,  the  quasi-scientific  study  of 
apparitions,  of  table  turnings,  of  rappings  by  unseen  powers,  of  telepathy, 
of  the  subliminal  self,  are  now  regarded  as  legitimate  pursuits,  in  no  wise 
necessarily  associated  with  the  black  arts  of  medieeval  times,  provided  only 
they  are  conducted  in  a  spirit  of  inquiry  and  for  the  purpose  of  discovering 
the  latent  power  underlying  these  phenomena.  And  this  line  of  research 
receives  stimulus  from  the  results  secured  by  students  of  experimental 
psychologoy,  of  hypnotism  from  such  discoveries  as  the  phenomena  of  the 
A.  rays,  and  from  the  transcendental  physicists  who  theorize  on  the  miracu- 
lous consequences  of  four  dimensional  matter.  Crowded  lecture-halls  reward 
exhibitions  of  trance  mediums,  speakers  on  theosophy,  palmistry,  and  occult- 
ism ;  in  lower  walks  of  life  fortune  tellers  aod  clairvoyants  reap  a  modest 
harvest ;  books  treating  of  occult  themes  enjoy  great  notoriety ;  writers  of 
fiction  find  it  profitable  to  introduce  the  mysterious  into  the  children  of  their 
brains;  even  secular  journals,  especially  those  of  France,  give  space  to  the 
all-absorbing  discussions  on  hermetism  ,*  these  are  some  of  the  evidences 
of  ^reat  popular  interest  in  the  unknowable.  Only  persons  wich  special 
intellectual  equipment  are  able  to  measure,  weigh,  sift,  and  co-ordinate  the 
novel  phenomena  gathered  by  researches  in  the  field  of  hypnotismi  psy- 
chology, and  occultism ;  those  of  weaker  mental  powers  fail  to  perceive  the 
real  signifigance  of  the  discoveries  and  are  led  away  Into  unprofitable  and 
dangerous  superstitions." 
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A  fire-walking  festival  was  held  at  St.   Thomas' 

The  Fire-       Mount,   a  suburb  of  Madras,  on  Sunday  evening,  July 

Walking        23d,  which  was  participated  in  by  fifty  devotees,  about 

Ceremony.       2,000   persons  being  in  attendance.     A  lengthy  report 

of  the  proceedings  is  contained  in  the  Madras  Mail  of 
July  34th.  This  ceremony  is  held  in  honor  of  Draupati,  the  heroine 
of  the  "  MahAbhArata,"  who  at  the  close  of  the  "great  war,"  establish- 
ed her  innocence  by  passing  through  the  same  remarkable  ordeal. 
According  to  the  report  before  us,  the  ceremony  seems  to  have  been 
entirely  successful.  One  eight-year-old  boy  walked  over  the  coals, 
and  a  still  younger  one  was  led  across  by  his  father.  Some  of  the 
people  carried  home  a  portion  of  the  ashes  to  be  used  as  a  charm. 

* 

#  # 

j^  ,, .  A  correspondent   of  the   Ceylon   Slandard  wriios 

^    '^         about  a  ceremony    which  was  performed   at  a  certain 

jt^^^  temple,  of  which   he  does  not  give  the  name.     He 

says  a 

*'  Will  any  of  your  numerons  readers  be  good  enough  to  enlighten  me 
on  a  practice  that  has  sprung  up  of  late  among  some  Buddhists.  Iti  a  certain 
temple,  whilst  performing  the  last  ceremony  of  a  great  pinkaraa,  the  priests 
were  led  to  the  stage  on  a  novel  carpet  of  silk  handkerchiefs  and  currency 
notes,  on  which  were  rupees  and  other  silver  coins  profusely  scattered,  and 
the  priests  appeared  highly  pleased  at  walking  on  such  h  costly  carpet.  Does 
this  sort  of  thing  bring  any  respect  to  the  priests ;  at  the  same  time  I  should 
like  to  ask  where  to  find  such  a  thing  recommended  iu  Buddha's  doctrines, 
and  whether  this  practice  existed  beioro  ?  It  is  because  the  priests  are  for- 
bidden to  touch  mone^r,  I  think,  that  t.hey  are  glad  to  trample  on  it.  It  is  now 
a  question  for  the  enlightened  Buddhists  wnether  they  should  encourage 
such  a  thing  or  find  some  other  means  to  venerate  their  priests." 

Certainly  a  greater  piece  of  tomfoolery  is  not  recorded  in  Buddhist 
history.  If  the  bhikkus  of  Ceylon  want  to  earn  the  respect  of  their 
public  they  had  better  begin  to  observe  the  Ten  Silas,  instead  of  being 
parties  to  such  child's  play  as  this,  which  moreover  deceives  nobody. 

*  # 

The  intellectual   mulishness   of  that   class  of  old* 
Iron^iad      fashioned  materialists  of  which  Colonel  Ingersoll,  the 
minds,        late  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  and  their  living  and  dead  associates 
are   types,    has   never    been    more    neatly     and   sue* 
cinctiy  put  than  in  the  paragraphs  which  we  take  from  Lights  of  June 
17th.     Referring  to  a  published  account  in  Mind^  of  a   recent    inter- 
view with  Colonel  Ingersoll,  the  Editor  of  Light  says : 

The  Colonel  is  probably  the  best-knoi^n  agnostic  in  the  world,  with  an 
unconscious  affectation  of  readiness  to  believe  if  any  one  could  prove  anything 
to  him  ;  but  there  are  few  men  whose  mental  doors  are  more  palpably  double- 
locked  against  anyching  and  everything  that  threatens  to  upset  his  deter- 
mined materialism.  One  paragraph  in  the  Mind,  article  amusingly  illustrates 
this*  The  interviewer  starts  him  on  Psychical  Society  Besoarch  work,  and 
the  Colonel  leaps,  positively  leaps,  into  his  beloved  corner  and  behind  his 
earthwork  of  Materialism.    He  said : — 

"For  every  action  and  for  every  thought  we  draw  upon  the  store  of 
force  that  we  have  gained  from  air  and  food.  We  create  no  force,  we  borrow 
it  all.  As  force  cannot  be  used  apart  from  matter^  it  must  be  used  vsWib 
matter.  It  travels  only  on  material  roads.  It  is  impossible  to  convey  a 
thought  to  another  without  the  assistance  of  matter.  No  one  can  conceive 
of  the  use  of  one  of  our  senses  without  substance.  No  one  can  conceive  of  a 
thought  in  the  absence  of  the  senses.  With  these  conclusions  in  my  mind, 
I  have  no  confid^ce  in  'spiritual  manifestations/  and  do  not  believe  that  any 
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message  has  ever  been  received  from  the  dead.  The  testimony  that  1  have 
heard  and  have  read — coming  even  from  men  of  science— has  not  the  slight- 
est weight  with  me.** 

This  has  about  it  an  air  of  rationality  and  candour,  but  it  is  essentially 
prejudiced.  He  has  a  preconceived  notion,  and  a  very  limited  one,  too;  and 
everything  has  to  be  judged  by  that.  The  upshot  of  that,  (*  testimony  .  . 
has  not  the  slightest  weight  with  me  *)  in  amusingly  naive.  Elsewhere,  the 
Colonel  admits  that  he  does  not  know  what  matter  is,  but  he  does  know,  he 
says,  that  there  can  be  no  force,  no  life,  no  thought,  without  it  But  if  matter 
is  »,  we  may  all  agree  that  tliere  can  be  nothing  wifhout  x  ;  at  all  events,  it  is 
a  safe  enough  assertion.  Even  Colonel  Ingersoll,  in  iheplentitude  of  nescience, 
might  admit  that  the  use  of  some  form  of  what  we  call  *  matter'  might  be' 
quite  compatible  with  the  manifestations  of  what  we  call '  spirit.'  But  these 
agnostics  are,  as  a  rule,  remarkably  certain. 

A  man  can  now  remain  a  materialist,  only  at   the  price  of  ignor- 
ing the  recent  advances  in  physical  science. 

* 
*  * 

Mr.  Wm.  De  Witt  Hyde    writes  so   excellently 
The  on   the   subject  of  '*  Sincerity,"    in  the  Independent 

Magic  of      (New  York),  that   we  copy   nearly  the    whole  of  the 
Sincerity,      article  and  most  heartily   recommend  it   to    the  atten- 
tion of  our  readers  : — 

Sincerity,  if  not  the  crowning  ornament,  is  at  least  the  comer  stone  of 
character.  Give  man  every  other  virtue,  and  woman  every  other  charm,'  if 
sincerity  be  wanting,  they  are  poor  iudeed;  we  cannot  trust  them;  we  do  not 
want  them  for  our  friends.  The  insincere  man  is  not  a  whole.  He  is  broken 
into  fragments,  and  these  fragments  are  not  consistent  with  each  other.  We 
do  not  know  which  of  these  inconsistent  pieces  of  himself  we  shall  find  in 
any  given  case.  A  friend  of  mine  wishing  to  say  of  a  certain  person  what  we 
do  not  ordinaril}'  say  of  one  another  in  polite  society,  remarked,  '  Profenor 
A.  has  the  unfortunate  habit  of  presenting  di£ferent  aspects  of  a  matter  to 
different  persons.'  The  insincere  man  presents  different  aspects  of  himself  to 
different  persons  and  to  the  same  person  at  different  times.  Sincerity,  on  the 
contrary,  is  wholeness,  unity,  consistency,  coherence.  The  secret  of  it  is 
well  set  forth  by  Goethe :  "  Wo  du  hi%t,  sei  aUtes,**  "  Wherever  thou  art^  be 
all  there." 

Industrial  sincerity  consists  in  putting  one's  whole  self  into  whatever 
one  undertakes.  What  is  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth  doing  well.  There  are 
many  ways  of  failing  to  do  this  besides  the  lazy  way  of  downright  shirking. 
Worry  is  one.  When  we  worry  about  our  work  we  are  not  putting  our  whole 
self  into  what  we  are  actually  doing.  The  best  part  of  us  is  wandering  off 
into  the  remote  future  and  dealing  with  possible  evils  that  may  then  arise 
*'  Sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof.*' 

Concern  about  what  people  are  thinking  of  us,  and  may  say  about  us, 
is  another  subtle  way  by  which  our  energies  are  too  frequently  drained  off 
in  proBtless  waste.  To  be  wholly  engrossed  in  the  work,  and  at  the  same 
time  highly  sensitive  to  what  people  are  going  to  say  about  it,  is  impossible. 
It  is  the  accempt  to  do  these  two  inconsistent  things  at  the  same  time  that 
makes,  for  many  of  us,  public  speaking  and  the  more  elaborate  social  fnnc* 
tions  such  a  drain  upon  vitality  and  such  a  wi*etched  failure.  When  asked 
how  he  could  accomplish  so  much,  Henry  Ward  Beecher  osed  to  reply,  **  I 
don't  do  more,  but  less  than  other  people.  They  do  all  their  work  three 
times  over;  once  in  anticipation,  once  in  actuality,  once  in  rumination.  I  do 
mine  in  actuality,  alone.'*  It  takes  most  of  us  a  long  time  to  learn  to  do 
these  things  just  once,  to  do  nothing  but  the  one  thing  while  we  are  about  it, 
and  to  assume  for  the  time  no  responsibility  for  the  comments  and  criticisms 
of  other  people.  The  criticism  of  our  friends,  and  even  of  our  enemies,  is  a 
valuable  a iscipline;  and  when  it  comes  it  is  desirable  to  learn  meekly  and 
patiently  the  fesson  that  it  brings.  But  it  is  the  most  fatal  folly  to  let  the 
imagination  of  that  criticism  come  in  to  distract  and  divide  our  attention 
when  every  bit  of  it  is  needed  for  the  immediate  task  in  hand. 
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Intelleotaal  sincerity  is  the  assent  of  the  whole  mind  to  whatever  oonvio- 
tion  it  accepts  at  all.  A  poor  creed  wholly  and  heartily  accepted,  whether  it 
be  Tbeosopny  or  Christian  science,  Mormonism  or  Millenarianism,  will  do 
more  to  take  fear  and  fret  and  fever  and  weakness  and  wickedness  and  worry 
ont  of  life  than  the  most  orthodox  creed  in  Ohristendnm  which  is  merely  as- 
sented to  in  a  formal,  half-hearted,  coldly  intellectual  way.  [How  about  the 
creed  of  the  Yedantist  ?  Does  that  usually  get  much  further  than  the  "  coldly 
intellectual  state.  " — Ei.]  In  Professor  Patten's  recent  "  Development  of 
English  Thought  "  there  is  a  passage  which  throws  a  flood  of  light  on  the  in- 
effectiveness of  our  current  theological  beliefs.  Speaking  of  the  characteris- 
tics of  a  **  general  environment  "  like  ourn  as  compared  to  the  local  environ- 
ments in  which  the  intenser  faiths  of  the  world  have  been  born  and  reared,  he 
says: 

"  Men  divide  and  classify  the  surrounding  phenomena  endlesslv  until 
they  become  hair-splitters  in  their  distinctions.  Ethics  and  theology  become 
so  formal  and  discursive  as  to  conceal  the  vital  relations  on  which  they  de- 
pend. Scientific  facts  are  too  minutely  divided  and  specialized  for  embodi- 
ment into  race-knowledge.  As  it  is  impossible  to  hive  a  definite  motor  reac- 
tion with  each  of  these  numerous  distinctions,  such  men  readily  perceive 
the  qualities  in  objects,  and  analyze  them  into  their  ultimate  forms,  but  they 
act  with  less  promptness  than  their  primitive  ancestors,  and  see  less  clearly 
the  few  essentials  upon  which  race-survival  depends." 

Now  sincerity  does  not  of  necessity  imply  narrowness  ;  but  it  is  much 
easier  to  give  one's  self  up  wholly  to  a  simple  than  to  a  complex  and  highly 
elaborated  system  of  ideas.  It  is  not  impossible  for  the  intellectually  rich  to 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  Heaven,  but  it  is  harder  for  them  than  for  the  in- 
tellectually poor.  For  the  practical  value  of  belief  depends  less  on  how  much 
of  the  truth  the  mind  grasps  than  on  how  much  of  the  mind  the  truth  con- 
trols. 

One  thing  is  sure.  No  two  inconsistent  beliefs  can  be  entertained  in  the 
mind  at  the  same  time  without  disaster.  There  is  not  one  standard  of  truth 
for  geology  and  another  for  Genesis.  There  is  not  one  standard  of  credibility 
for  secular  and  another  for  sacred  history ;  one  for  Herodotus  and  another 
for  the  authors  of  the  Pentateuch ;  one  for  Romulus  and  Remus  and  another 
for  Joshua  and  Jonah.  The  truth  is  one,  as  the  mind  is  a  unity.  No  man 
who  tries  to  hold  unreconciled  inconsistencies  in  different  chambers  of  his 
mind  can  ever  feel  the  sweet  compelling  charm  of  truth,  or  experience  the 
blessed  constraint  of  certainty  which  is  in  store  for  the  sincere  alone. 

Emotional  sincerity  requires  that  we  never  permit  a  fine  emotion  to 
escape  by  any  other  channel  than  the  narrow  raceway  that  drives  the  wheels  of 
will.  I^ow  that  we  have  outgrown  the  indiscriminate  condemnation  of  opera 
and  theatre  and  novel  of  our  Puritan  ancestors,  we  need  to  assert  in  place 
of  it  the  responsibilitjy  for  the  right  uses  of  these  things.  Of  course  one  of 
their  main  functions  is  pure  relaxation  and  amusement.  With  that  a  wise 
ethical  insight  will  not  wish  to  interfere  by  the  intrusion  of  an  extraneous 
moral.  In  so  far,  however,  as  theatre  and  concert  are  resorted  to  as  means  of 
culture  and  education,  then  sincerity  demands  that  it  be  the  whole  soul,  not 
the  emotional  fringes  of  its  border  that  we  cultivate.  We  must  not  leave  the 
will  standing  upon  the  sidewalk,  and  usher  only  our  dreamy  sentimentality 
into  the  comfortable  seat  inside.  The  psychological  reason  for  this  is  well 
stated  by  Professor  James  in  his  Psychology : 

**  When  a  fine  glow  of  feeling  is  allowed  to  evaporate  without  bearing 

gractical  fruit  it  is  worse  than  a  chance  lost :  it  works  so  as  positively  to 
inder  future  emotions  from  taking  the  normal  path  of  discnarge.  One 
becomes  filled  with  emotions  which  habitually  pass  without  prompting  to 
any  deed,  and  so  the  inertly  sentimental  condition  is  kept  up.  The  remedy 
would  be  never  to  suffer  one's  self  to  have  an  emotion  at  a  concert  without 
expressing  it  afterwards  in  some  active  way.  Let  the  expression  be  the  least 
thmg  in  the  world — speaking  genially  to  one's  grandmother,  or  giving  up 
one's  seat  in  a  horse-car,  if  nothing  more  heroic  offers — but  let  it  not  fail 
to  take  place/' 
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Social  ginoerifey  requires  us  to  say  nothing  to  one  person  or  of  one  person, 
which,  80  far  as  the  tone  and  temper  and  spirit  of  it  is  concerned,  we  would 
not  be  willing  that  all  persons  should  hear.  It  permits  us  to  say  nothing 
behind  one's  back  we  would  not  dare  to  say  to  his  face.  While  it  would  not 
exclude  all  criticism  of  other  people,  it  would  lift  it  to  a  kindly,  courteous  and 
courageous  level.  All  this  is  obvious.  There  is,  however,  a  much  deeper 
form  of  social  sincerity,  which  is  not  so  generally  understood,  but  which  is 
vital  to  domestic  and  social  happiness.  Stated  in  terms  of  our  fundamental 
formula,  the  rule  for  it  is, — *'  Never  address  a  person  with  only  a  part  of 
yourself."  All  of  our  unintentional  unkindness  comes  from  this  partial 
speech.  The  father,  as  a  whole,  loves  his  child  and  does  not  wish  to  (srieve  him. 
But  just  now  he  doesn't  wish  to  be  interrupted ;.  he  gives  expression  to  that 
temporary  desire  not  to  bo  interrupted,  in  a  cross  word.  The  child  takes  the 
word  which  came  from  this  temporary  and  fragmentary  bit  of  his  father  as 
if  it  were  the  expression  (as  all  words  ought  to  be)  of  the  whole  father ;  and 
he  is  deeply  grieved.  The  husband  loves  his  wife,  and  would  not  wound  her 
for  the  world.  But  he  is  irritated  and  depressed  by  business  reverses 
or  worn  out  with  business  cares ;  and  the  irri&ation  and  depression  come  out  in 
the  harsh  and  bitter  tone  and  look  which  fill  that  woman's  day  with  sorrow 
and  her  night  with  tears 

Moral  sincerity  goes  deeper  still,  and  cherishes  no  thoughts,  imagina- 
tions or  desires  which  we  could  not  talk  over  with  our  father,  confide  to  our 
mother,  or  publicly  avow  before  the  face  and  eyes  of  all  men.  It  tolerates 
no  dark  secret  corners  of  consciousness  into  which  one  sneaks  away  to  hold 
disgraceful  revels  with  himself,  unfit  to  see  the  light.  It  permits  no  single 
appetite  or  passion  of  our  nature  to  sit  up  on  its  own  account ;  recognizing 
with  Plato  that  all  vice  and  injustice  is  "  this  rising  up  of  a  part  of  the  soul 
against  the  whole  soul."  It  insists  that  the  self  as  a  wnole  shall  be  represent- 
ed in  and  realized  through  the  particular  appetite  or  passion ;  or  else  that  in 
the  permanent  interest  of  the  whole  self,  the  partial  and  temporary  appetite 
or  passion  shall  be  repressed.  The  moral  man,  from  this  point  of  view,  is 
the  man  whose  whole  self  is  present  in  each  act :  who  is  "  all  there  "  in  each 
appetite  or  passion  which  he  consents  to  gratify  at  all. 

Deepest  of  all,  religious  sincerity  demands  that  we  bring  to  God  every- 
thing or  nothing.  We  may  not  come  to  church  with  our  fine  sentiments  for 
our  Saviour  and  our  high  hopes  of  Heaven  alone.  There  is  that  hard,  dis- 
agreeable duty  we  have  been  shirking  and  postponing.  Sincerity  says, 
'*  Bring  that  along,  or  else  stay  away  yourself.  That  is  a  part  of  yoa ;  and 
until  you  bring  that  part  this  is  no  place  for  the  rest  of  you.  Yon  must  have 
both  or  neither :  Christ  and  the  duty,  Heaven  and  the  task  well  done ;  or 
else  the  Devil  and  your  laziness,  your  shirking,  and  the  hell  it  deserves." 
As  Jesus  put  it,  "  If  thou  rememberest  that  thy  brother  hath  aught  against 
thee,  leave  there  thy  gift  and  go  thy  way;  first  be  reconciled  to  thy  brother 
and  then  come  and  offer  thy  gift."  As  he  repeatedly  tells  us,  we  cannot  be 
at  the  same  time  forgiven  and  unforgiving ;  half  love  to  God,  half  hate  to 
man.  In  the  one  state  or  the  other,  in  the  divine  love  or  out  of  it,  we  must 
wherever  we  are,  be  all  there. 


■  j(i,^ .      , 
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BOTH  naiure  and  the  Prince  gave  us  a  warm  welcome  to  Limbdi, 
oar  next  staMon,  for  the  morcary  stood  at  102^  Fab.  in  the  shade, 
and  Tbaknr  Saheb  Jaswantsinhji  Fatehainhji  did  everything  to  show 
his  pleasure  in  our  visit.  Limbdi  is  a  small  Otbiftwllr  State  of  the 
second  class  (its  area  is  344  sq,  miles),  whose  rulers  are  of  the  Jhala 
Rtiijpat  caste,  that  is  to  say,  hereditary  warriors  and  possessed  of  the 
Q8ual  vices  and  virtues  of  the  class,  the  former  active  in  the  olden  time 
of  fightings  and  struggles,  the  latter  now  developing  rapidly  under  the 
changed  conditions  of  to-day.  Among  the  Rajput  princes  of  Kathiawur 
there  are,  however,  some  who  do  not  throw  great  credit  upon  their 
stock — drinking,  gambling  and  amusement  filling  np  the  round  of  their 
years.  But  the  Limbdi  Th&kur  is  an  honor  to  his  family  and  his  people, 
well  educated,  kindly,  an  enlightened  ruler,  and  deeply  interested  in 
the  profounder  questions  of  thought.  He  and  Harisinhji  were  Rchool- 
fellows,  I  believe,  at  Bajkumar  College,  where  the  reigning  cricket 
favourite,  Banjitsinhji,  and  all  the  young  Chiefs  of  K4thiawar  have 
been  and  are  edocated  under  the  eye  of  the  Q-overnment.  His  Private 
Secretary,  Mr.  Khimchund,  F.  T.  S.,  and  other  gentlemen,  met  us  on 
arrival  at  the  station,  and  conducted  us  to  the  place  assigned  for  our 
entertainment*  The  Dewan,  Harilal,  called  iu  the  morning  and  the 
Prince  received  us  at  the  Palace  at  1-30  p.m.  We  had  a  long  and 
friendly  talk  together  about  Theosophy  and  Hindu  religion,  in  which 
His  Highness  is  greatly  interested.  He  showed  us  in  his  fine  library  a 
shelf  where  I  saw  **  Isis  Unveiled,"  the  volume  of  my  lectures,  and  other 
theosophical  literatare,  all  bearing  marks  of  having  been  much  handled. 
The  Palace,  a  new  construction,  is    a   handsome  building,  and    in    the 

Darbar,  or  reception  room,  we  had   the  opportunity  to    admire,  if   wo 

1      ■ 

j^    r-      *  Two  full  Beries,  or  volamea,  of  thirty  chapters  each,  one  tEaeiDg  the  hiatory  of 

.y        the  Th^osopbioal  Society  ap  to  the  time  of  the  departure  of  the  Founders  from  New 

»  York  to  India,  the  other  subsequently,  have  appeared.     The  first  volume  is  available 

in  booH  form*    The  present  series  will  make  the  third  volume. 
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80  chose,  a  large  gold  and  silver  framed  gddi,  or  throne-seat,   with   a 
pair  of  carved,  silver  mounted  arm-cbairs  with  lion-head  ornaments,  for 
visiting  dignitaries  to  occupy  on   occasions  of  ceremony.     Considering 
that  the  State  has  a  population  of  only  some   50,000,   and  an  annual 
revenue  of,  say,  £25,000  to  £30,000,  it  seemed   to  me  that  so  much 
display  was  rather  unnecessary  ;   yet  that  is  the  Rajput  oharaoter  and 
tbere    is  nothing  to  be  ssid  by  oattsiders,    save  this — which  I  have  said 
before — that  if  the  commercial  travellers  for  the  great  Jewelry  houses  of 
Bombay  and  Calcutta  were  less  glib  as  talkers  and  less  cunning  in  play- 
ing off  the  vanities  of  Indian  ruling   princes  against  each   other,  there 
would  be  fewer  of  such  costly  toys  as  these  thrones,  chairs  and  sofas 
in   Indian  palaces,   and  less  financial  embarrassment   felt  when   pay- 
ing   the  bills.     There  seems  no  remedy  save  the  interference  of  the 
Paramount  Power,  and  yet  it  is  hard  to  see  how  even  that  can  be  resorted 
to  without  invading  the  private  rights  of   both  bnyers   and  sellers.     Tt 
would  be  possible  to  create  some  sort  of  a  safeguard  about  the  yoang 
Princes  in  one  way,  ri2.,     by  educating  them  at  the  Rajkumar  Colleges 
as  sensibly  and  practically  as  the  Royal  Princes  of  Great    Britain  have 
been  educated,  so  that  they  might  at  least  begin  their  rule  with   char- 
acters well  grounded  in    the  homely    virtues,   and   not,  as  at   present, 
spoilt  in   boyhood  by  sycophantic  flattery  and   left   to  be  the   prey  of 
tradesmen  who  bribe  the  durharis  and  charge  the  exorbitant  commissions 
in  the  bill.     I  heg  pardon  for  having  been  led  into  this  digression,    but 
the  sight  of  the  costly  seats  in  the  Palace  of  Limbdi  brought  up  before 
me  the  ^collection  of  this  great  evil  as  I  have  seen  it  exhibited  through- 
out   India.     The    poor    victimized    Rajahs,     Thalcurs,    Nawabs    and 
Maharajahs  of  this  country  are  sponged  upon  by  whites  to  an  extent  that 
nobody  would  believe  who  had  not  seen  it  himself  and  got  ihe   facta  at 
first  hand.   This,  however,  is  not  at  ail  a  propos  of  our  host,  the  Thaknr 
Saheb,   whose  sweet  hospitality  calls   for  my  most  kind   and  friendly 
remark.     Each  day  of  our  visit  he  came  and  took  Prince  Harisinhji  and 
myself  out  for  a  drive  and  to  show  us  the   sight<;.     One  day  he  took  us 
to  see   his  Guru,  a  Sanyasi,  whose  feet  he   worshipped  in  the    Eastern 
fashion,  by  prostrations  and  the  placing  of  the  teaeher^s  feet  on  his  own 
head.    We  all   sat  on   the   carpet   cross-legged,   and   for  a   couple   of 
hours  or  so  discussed  religions  questions^.     It  was    a  picturesque  scene, 
and  would  have  made  the  subject  of  an  excelleot  photograph. 

One  day,  at  the  Prince's  request,  I  lectured  in  the  palace  Durbar  Hall 
on  Mesmerism,  and  as  my  friend  Mr.  T.  V.  V.  Naidu,  who  was  with 
mo  as  volunteer  Private  Secretary,  is,  fortunately,  very  susceptible  to 
my  influence,  I  was  able  to  show  some  interesting  scientific  experiments. 
His  Highness,  after  the  usual  evening  drive,  returned  with  us  to  our  bun- 
galow, and  spent  another  hour  in  talk  about  Mesmerism  and  Hypnotism, 
with  illustrative  experiments  on  my  friend.  After  we  had  called  at  the 
Palace  (ou  th^  8th  April)  to  say  farewell,  the  Prince  sent  to  oor  lodgings 
a  present  of  Ra.  500  for  the  Adyar  I^ibrary,  with  a  verjr  kind  and  toQ 
pompUmentary  letter  to  myself. 
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From  Limbdi  we  went  on  to  Baix>da,  the  grand  capital  city  of  the 
Qaikwar  Mah&rajah,  where  we  were  received  as  State  gcests  and 
lodged  sumptaoQsly.  The  new  Palace  is  one  of  the  finest  building's 
in  India  and  compai^es  favorably  with  European  palaces  which  fire 
not  fortresses.  The  Guikwar  U  one  of  the  premier  feudatories  of 
the  British  Qovemment,  and,  at  the  same  time,  one  of  the  most  intel- 
lectual and  best  educated.  My  only  complaint  against  him  is  that 
he  was  so  thoroughly  anglicised  by  his  English  tutor  as  to  have  got 
oat  of  touch  with  his  ancestral  religion.  In  my  various  discussions 
with  him  at  Baroda,  Calcutta  and  Ootacamund,  he  has  always  posed  as 
agnostic,  and  shown  a  decided  skepticism  about  the  existence  of 
spiritual  powers  in  man.  I  have  had  talks  by  the  hour,  most  intei*est- 
ing  yet  unsatisfactory,  because  of  Lis  ignorance  of  the  facts  now  proven 
by  modern  psychical  research.  His  manners  are  most  courteous  and 
there  is  an  entire  absence  of  .that  reserve  and  hauteur  one  somehow  ex- 
pects to  see  in  Asiatic  princes. 

A  much  more  congenial  spii'it  to  me  is  Mr.  Manibhai  Jasbai,  then 
Naib  Dewan  (Under-Secretary  of  State,  as  one  might  say),  a  man  of 
the  highest  character  and  most  brilliant  acquirements.  When  H.P.B. 
and  I  flrat  came  to  Bombay,  in  1879,  he  was  Dewan  of  Kutcb,  and  from 
the  beginning  showed  a  real  interest  in  our  work  and  in  ourselves 
personally.  Naturally,  one  of  my  first  visits  was  to  the  house  of  my  old 
friend,  in  company  with  my  other  old  and  dear  friend  J.  S.  Gadgil, 
Judge  of  the  Baroda  Yarishta  (High),  Court.  The  next  day  I  lectured 
at  the  College  to  students,  but  many  adults,  including  H.E.  the  Dewan 
Saheb,  Mr.  Cursetji,  Chief  Justice  Judge  Gadgil,  Mr.  Manibhai  and 
others,  were  present.  After  the  lecture  the  Dewan  Saheb  took  me  for 
a  drive,  and  later  he  and  several  other  notables  of  the  State  spent  a 
couple  of  hours  at  my  ({uarters  in  conversation,  about  Mesmerism  among 
other  things,  and  as  the  rumour  of  my  Limbdi  experiments  on  '*  Doia- 
sawmy  "  had  reached  town,  I  was  asked  to  repeat  them  for  the  instruc* 
tion  of  the  company  present. 

On.^the  following  day  the  Dewan  Saheb  headed  a  subscription  in 
aid  of  the  Adyar  Library,  with  the  gift  of  Rs.  2(X),  and  l^eshrs.  Gadgil 
and  Manibhai  followed  suit.  I  was  very  ill  that  day  (rota  having  eaten 
some  bad  plantains  and  milk  for  breakfast,  but  I  determined  to  stick  lo 
my  programme,  despite  the  friendly  protests  of  Mr.  Gadgil  and  others  ; 
so  at  3*25  P.M.  we  took  train  for  Surat,  which  we  reached  at  8,  and 
were  put  up  at  the  Travellers'  Bungalow  on  the  banks  of  the  River 
Tapti.  During  my  stay  the  Surat  T.  S.  (an  efflorescence  of  ihe  Sanatan 
Dharma  Sabha)  was  formed  with  that  most  respected,  unselfish  and 
pious  Mr.  Navtamram  Ootamram  Trivedi,  as  President.  Under  his 
fostering  care  the  Branch  has  been  ever  since  one  nf  the  best  on  our 
roll  and,  with  the  accession  of  Dr.  Edal  Behram,  Surat  has  been  one  of 
the  strong  centres  of  our  movement  in  India.  Among  others  wbo 
acquired  membership  during  my  visit  occui's  the  notable  names  of  tho 
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popular  Guzezuii  poet,  Vijiashankar  Kavi,  and  Dr.  Narioiao,  the  Civil 
Surgeon,  a  learned  Parsi  gentleman. 

We  reached  Bomhay  on  the  17th,  and  from  thence,  two  days  later, 
went  on  to  Poona,  that  great  centre  of  progress! \re  ideas  and  intellectuat 
culture.  Lectures  were  given  at  Heerabagh  and  the  Albert  Edward 
Institute  to  large  audiences,  after  which  we  returned  to  Bombay  and  I 
took  up  the  task  of  preparing  the  Programme  for  my  projected  tour 
through  Northern  India — the  Central  and  North- Western  Provinces, 
Punjab,  Behar  and  Bengal.  It  was  printed  for  circulation,  and  from 
the  copy  now  before  me  I  cite  a  passage  or  two  as  of  general  interest, 
viz. :  it  says  that  '*  by  strict  economy  the  tour  expenses  have  been  so 
reduced  that  the  share  payable  by  each   Branch  will  not  exceed  Bs.  17 

If  1  rupee  (U.  4d,)  per  diem  be  also  given,   this   will   cover  every 

expense  for  fuel,  milk  and  food  required  at  the  station  and  bought  else- 
where. Col.  Olcott  particalarly  notifies  Branches  to  pay  no  more  than 
this  on  his  account  to  anybody  for  anything.  This  caation  is  suggested 
by  the  wasteful  generosity  often  hitherto  indulged  in  by  his  friends  as 
well  as  by  impositions  practised  upon  them  in  his  name.  The  travelling 
expense  account  covers  every  item  for  tongas,  bullock  d^ks,  steamboat 
fares,  meals  at  railway  stations,  extra  Inggage  charges,  porterage,  etc, 
etc/'  It  was  most  disagreeable  for  me  to  seem  to  wish  to  interfere 
with  the  hospitable  impulses  of  my  affectionate  colleagues  and 
friends,  but  I  really  could  not  stand  by  quietly  and  see  sometimes  hun- 
dreds of  ropees  thrown  away  on  my  visit  when  the  merest  trifle  would 
have  satisfied  all  my  necessities.  Anyhow,  the  precaution  was  a  good 
one,  for  the  10,000  miles  of  my  tour  of  1887  were  made  at  the  cost  of 
less  than  £100,  everything  included.  I  was  much  amused  on  arriving 
at  a  certain  station  in  Bengal  to  see  how  literally  the  following  para- 
graph in  the  printed  Programme  Notes  had  been  complied  with  : 

"  Branches  will  kindly  have  ready  upon  Col.  Olcott's  arrival  the  follow- 
ing articles,  the  cost  of  which  may  be  deducted  from  the  per-diem  allowance, 
viz.f  2  large  earthen  water  pots;  firewood ;  1  seer  of  milk;  1  loaf  bread ;  1  seer 
sugar.    Also  one  Mahommedan  cooly  to  assist  in  the  kitchen." 

Before  the  greeting  salutations  were  fairly  over,  one  of  tho  Recep* 
tion  Committee  took  me  aside  and  showed  me  that  the  articles  I  required 
had  all  been  brought — to  the  station  platform  !  A  queer  place  for  me  to 
set  up  my  kitchen,  to  be  sare. 

It  must  not  be  inferred  from  what  precedes,  however,  that  an  out« 
sidor  could  travel  so  cheaply  in  India,  for  in  my  case  there  were  no  hotel 
bills  to  pay,  I  travelled  second-class  everywhere,  I  was  a  vegetarian,  and 
mj  food  cost  less  than  a  pet  dog's  would  in  England  or  France. 

I  note  an  entry  in  my  Diary  for  April  25,  1887,  to  the  effect  that 
'*  very  bad  news  is  received  to-day  from  Ostende  about  my  dear 
*  chum's  *  health.  The  physicians  report  H.  P.  B,  as  lying  between 
death  aud  life.     Bat  she  will  not  die  yet.''     She  didn't. 

With  K.  M.  Shroff,  Dr.  Ray  and  Tookaram  Tatya  t  paid  a  visit  to 
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the  Bai  Sakerbai  Hospital  for  Animals,  one  of  the  worthiest  charities  ixx 
all  India.     The  initiative  of  this  benefaction   was   either  made   by  our 
colleagae  Mr.  Shroff  or  he  was  the  one  who  made  it  the  great  snccess  it 
is.     Mr.  Shroff  went  into  the  great  Bazaar,  of  Bombay,  got  the  Shetta 
or  headmen  of  the  different  classes  of  traders  to  call   them   together 
separately,  addressed  them  upon  their  duties  as  Hindus  to  care  for  the 
brute  creation,  and  actually  persuaded  them  to  self-impose  a  tax  on  their 
trade  retnms,  for  the  upkeep  of  such  a  Hospital :  the  headmen  agreeing 
in  each  case  to  be  responsible  for  the  collection   of   the   tax.     In  this 
way,  an  annual  income  of  some  Rs.  30,000 — if  I  rightly  remember — was 
assured.     He  then  persuaded  the  high   minded,   philanthropic  wife  of 
Sir  Dinshab  Maneckji  Petit,   Bai  Sakerbai,   to  give  a  suitable  piece  of 
land  and,  I  think,  necessary  bnildings.     The  Hospital  being  thus  found- 
ed, Mr.  Shroff  set  other  forces  to  work  and  got  the  Bombay  Govern  men  t 
to  take  the  wise  step  of  attaching  the  Hospital  to  the  Veterinaiy  College, 
thus  at  once  affording  to  the  students  the  best  possible  chance  for  pt'ofes^ 
sioual  training  and  giving  the  sick  animals  every  necessary  medical  and 
surgical  help.     If  a  monument  should  ever  be  erected  to  Mr.  Shroff  he 
ought  to  be  represented,  as  Sri  Krishna  is,  leaning  against  a  cow.   For 
in6nitely  smaller  services  than  his,  hosts  of  men  have  been  decorated 
and  incensed  by  the  Government  of  India. 

On  the  27th  April,  I  started  for  the  North,  my  first  objective  point 
being  Nagpur,  in  the  Central  Provinces.  I  was  alone  with  Babula,  my 
servant  nowy  Prince  Harisinhji  having  left  me  in  Gnzerat,  and  L.  V.  Y^ 
Naidn  at  Bombay.  It  was  the  hot  season  and  travelling  was  about  the 
most  unpleasant  thing  to  do,  the  mercury  standing  even  at  midnight 
at  about  100°*Fali.  Some  friends  tried  to  persuade  me  not  to  incur 
the  risk  of  heat-apoplexy,  often  so  fatal  to  Europeans,  but  I  was  quite 
willing  to  .take  the  chances  and  so  held  to  my  Programme.  At  Nagpur 
I  was  kept  busy  day  and  evening  with  conversazioni,  initiations,  visits, 
Branch  formation  and  public  lectures  to  packed  crowds,  with  the  heat 
of  a  furnace,  almost,  to  bear.  We  got  at  this  station  one  of  our 
most  important  members,  Mr.  C.  Narainswamy  !Naidn,  the  leading 
Pleader  of  the  Central  Province,  whose  activity  in  Society  matters, 
including  the  Adyar  Conventions,  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  every- 
body knows.  No  good  scheme  for  promoting  its  interests  went 
unhelped  by  him,  no  call  was  made  in  vain.  At  the  close  of  my 
lecture  in  the  naKve  theatre,  Nagpur,  on  *^  Chitragupta,"  Mr.  Narain- 
swamy threw  over  my  shoulders— as  Indian  Princes  do  to  guests — a 
red  Kashmir  shawl,  handsomely  gold-embroidered.  A  number  of 
European  officials  showed  a  considerable  interest  in  Theosophy,  attended 
the  lectures,  and  some  of  them  joined  the  Society.  To  Hoshangabad 
next,  a  day's  train  journey,  with  the  heat  at  106^*  and  nothing  to  sug- 
gest the  need  of  a  blanket  or  overcoat.  Elsewhere  I  have  described  the 
beauty  of  a  moonlight  scene  on  the  steps  of  the  great  bathing-gh4t  on 
the  bank  of  the  sacred  Nerbudda  River,  the  silvery  splendour  of  the 
massive  stone  staircase^  the  wbite*domed  temples,  and  the  river  flowing 
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aloDg  between  ita  history-crammed  banks.  The  night  of  my  arrival  I 
received  two  addresses  on  the  platform  of  the  ghat,  the  company  sitting 
OD  Oriental  carpets  and  the  whole  picture  an  Asiatic  one.  There  was 
not  even  one  Eoropean  costume  to  mar  its  effect,  as  I  wore  my  Indian 
mnslin  dress  because  of  the  oppressive  heat.  I  lectured  at  the  same 
place  the  next  evening  on  the  necessity  for  promoting  the  study  ot  San- 
skrit. Od  the  third  evening  the  Branch  celebrated  its  Anniversary, 
Brahman  pandits  reciting  benedictory  slokas,  after  which  the  Branch 
members  distributed  wheat  to  beggars,  after  the  nncient  custom.  The 
evening's  proceedings  closed  with  another  lecture  by  myself.  Each 
morning,  before  sunrise,  I  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  a  swim  in  the  sacred 
stream.  On  the  5th  May,  I  went  on  to  Jubbnipore,  the  home  of  my  old 
friend,  Nivaran  Chandra  Mukerji,  and  his  family,  all  most  intorested  in 
the  work  and  welfare  of  our  Society. 

A  notable  incident  of  my  visit  to  this  station  was  a  call  at  the  Prison 
where  I  saw  some  of  the  very  Thugs,  Dacoits  and  Prisoners  described  in 
Col.  Meadows  Taylor's  thrilling  Indian  tales.  One  old  man  told  me  he 
had  '^  only  killed  one  man,"  thus  seeming  to  imply  that  he  was  a  very 
pattern  of  moderation.  He  showed  me  how  they  handle  the  roonta^ 
(handkerchief)  in  strangling — a  very  simple  and  efficacious  process. 
Shall  I  describe  it  ?  Perhaps  not,  lest  it  might  suggest  to  some 
ripened  yet  not  actoally  developed  assassin  the  easiest,  qaietest,  least 
brutal  way  of  disposing  of  a  troublesome  witness  or  other  chosen 
victim.  Doubtless  the  thing  has  been  described  in  print  before,  but 
that  is  not  my  fault ;  let  every  one  look  to  his  own  karma.  I  saw  at 
another  prison  once  an  old  Thug  who  had  killed  many  men  and  who, 
at  the  request  of  the  Heir  Apparent,  had  practically  shoi^n  him  how  to 
do  the  trick,  by  putting  the  rooraal  about  the  Royal  neck  and  giving  a 
preliminary  twist.  I  was  told  by  a  Jail  Officer  that  on  seeing  a  strange 
fire  of  ferocity  flame  up  in  the  Thug's  eyes  at  that  moment,  he  stopped 
the  experiment  on  the  instant.  Had  he  not,  the  Prince  might  have  had 
bis  neck  broken,  for  the  skilful  Thug  kills  his  man  by  a  single  twist 
of  the  roomal,  before  his  body  has  time  to  fall  to  the  groundt 

Thuggee  is  now  practically  extinct  in  India,  but  it  was  a  fearful 
pest  while  it  lasted.  The  Thags  were  hereditary  assassins,  ostensibly 
cultivators  and,  in  fact,  they  did  work  their  farms  during  a  portion  of 
the  year,  after  which  they  would  start  out  on  their  expeditions  of  pil- 
lage and  murder,  followed  by  the  blessings  of  their  families,  the  appro- 
val of  their  tainted  neighbors,  and  the  protection  of  Native  rulers,  who 
shared  with  them  the  fruit  of  their  spoils,  and  gave  them  refuge  when 
danger  threatened.  Fi-om  father  to  son,  generation  afterg  enerationy 
the  tradition  of  the  glory  of  their  calling  was  handed  down  and  the 
training  of  their  youth  was  most  caref ally  attended  to.  In  the  "  History 
of  the  Thugs  "  (Nattali  and  Bond,  London,  1851)  the  author  says  : 

••The  children  of  Thugs,  during  their  more  tender  yearp,  are,  it  appears, 
kept  in  ignorance  of  the  occupation  of  their  fathers.  After  a  time*  they  are 
permitted  to  accompany  them  ,*  but  a  veil  is  thrown  over  the  darker  scenes 
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of  the  drama.  To  the  novice,  indeed,  the  expedition  presents  nothing  but  an 
aspect  of  pleasure.  He  is  mounted  on  a  pony ;  and  being,  by  the  laws  of  the 
Thugs,  entitled  to  his  share  of  the  booty,  he  receives  a  portion  of  it  in 
presents  suited  to  his  years — the  delight  attending  the  acquisition  being  nn» 
alloyed  by  any  consciousness  of  the  means  by  which  it  has  been  obtained. 
The  truth  reveals  itself  by  degrees.  In  a  short  time  the  tyro  becomes  aware 
that  his  presents  are  the  fruits  of  robbery.  After  a  while,  he  has  reason  to 
saspect  that  robbery  is  aggravated  by  a  fouler  crime;  at  length,  suspicion 
passes  into  certainty  :  and  finally,  the  pupil  is  permitted  to  witness  the  ex« 
ercise  of  the  fearful  handicraft  which  he  is  destined  to  pursue.  The  moral 
contamination  is  now  complete ;  but  it  is  long  before  the  disciple  is  entrusted 
with  the  performance  of  the  last  atrocity.  He  passes  through  a  long  course 
of  preparatory  study...  before  being  elevated  to  t]ie  dignity  of  a  st  rangier" 

The  book  from  which  the  above  is  taken  is  doubtless  out  of 
print,  but  one  can  get  a  graphic  account  of  Thuggee,  that  most 
detestable  of  crimes,  bj  reading  Meadows  Taylor's  **  Confessions  of 
a  Thug,"  which  is  procurable  almost  anywhere.  My  reader  will 
understand  with  what  painful  interest  and  loathing  I  gazed  at  the 
conscienceless  assassins  before  me  in  the  Jubbnlpore  Prison,  wonder- 
ing how  many  times  each  had  inveigled  unsuspecting  travellers 
to  their  doom  and  broken  their  spines  with  a  twist  of  his  fatal 
noose.  From  ihe  conquest  of  Mysore  in  1799  to  1808  the  practice 
(counted  its  victims  by  hundreds  annually,  some  of  the  more  audacious 
villains  had  been  concerned  in  above  two  hundred  murders,  and  it 
has  been  computed  that  a  Thug  of  fifty  years  has  slain  at  the  very  least 
ten  victims  a  year  during  the  twenty-five  years  of  his  active  work. 
Here  is  a  nice  problem  in  karma  for  the  metaphysical  Theosophist 
to  work  out.  Whose  the  greater  crime,  the  father  strangler  who 
deliberately  corrupts  his  son  and  destroys  his  moral  sense,  or  the 
child  whose  murderous  arm  has  been  trained  to  destroy  lifa? 

H.    S.   OtCOTT. 


ATOMIC  EVOLUTION. 

THE  subject  of  evolution,  regarded  in  the  new  light  which  Theosophy 
hnH  shed  upon  it,  has  proved  more  bewildering  than  ever  to  the 
ordinary  enquirer  and  even  to  the  student.  Not  only  does  it  clash  with 
former  ideas,  both  from  the  religious  and  the  scientific  standpoint,  but 
the  greater  part  of  the  enquiry  is  removed  from  the  physical  to  planes 
where  ordinary  sense  perceptions  are  utterly  deficient  for  investigation, 
where  the  ordinary  student  has  to  rely  solely  on  his  teachers  and  infer, 
ential  deductions.  True,  the  scientific  hypotheses  of  evolution  are 
based  on  inference  also;  but  they  are  apparently  supported  by  physical 
facts,  and  the  student,  from  the  very  nature  of  his  education,  shrinks 
from  the  acceptation  of  evolutionary  activity  on  planes  inacossible  to 
his  consciousness,  or  by  force  of  habit  tries  continually  to  reduce 
everything  to  the  physical  level, 
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That  man  should  have  preceded  the  otlier  kingdoms  on  oar  present 
globe  seems  to  be  a  veritable  stambling-block,  and  it  is  even  suggested 
that  our  teacher,  H.  B.  Blavatskj,  might  have  misconveyed  and  Marred 
the  archaic  teaching  on  this  subject. 

The  blundering  of  students  is  partly  caused  thi:ongh  losing  sight 
pf  the  clearly  stated  fact,  that  man  appearing  first  on  this  earth,  refers 
only  to  this  globe  and  this  round.  Before  that,  the  monad,  T?bich  here 
appears  as  man,  or  in  man's  form,  has  passed  through  all  the  lower 
kingdoms  on  this  earth -chain  in  previous  rounds,  and  must  therefore 
hftve  passed  through  the  animal  form.  The  larger  scheme  of  evolution 
coincides,  therefore,  in  this  respect,  and  so  far  as  the  evolution  of  form 
is  concerned,  somewhat  with  the  evolutionary  theory  established  by 
science. 

Another  difficulty  is,  the  statement  that  minerals  and  vegetables 
have  to  develop  and  continue  their  further  evolution  through  man 
("  Secret  Doctrine,*'  n.e.  volume  T,  page  113).  That  is  another  subject, 
the  actual  knowledge  of  which  can  only  be  attained  from  the  higher 
planes  of  consciousness,  though  by  analogy  and  inference  we  can  obtain 
evidence  satisfactory  enough  to  accept  the  teaching  as  a  working  hypo- 
thesis. 

To  clearly  grasp  the  evolutionary  scheme  in  connection  with  onr 
globe,  in  all  its  details,  is  a  hopeless  task,  as  long  as  we  are  limited  to 
consciousness  iu  our  lower  vehicles.  The  complexity  of  the  scheme  of 
human  evolution  alone  is  so  great,  that  we  have  to  be  satisfied  with  a 
general  outline,  and  fill  in  details  as  we  advance.  However,  the  infor- 
mation first  conveyed  through  H.  P.  Blavatsky,  has  been  supple- 
mented and  extended,  through  the  labors  and  writings  of  Mrs. 
Besant  and  others,  to  such  an  extent  that  the  student  should  be  able 
to  grasp  the  general  scheme  with  comparative  ease,  and  begin  to  draw 
inferences,  based  on  what  he  hns  learnt,  from  the  study  of  nature 
surrounding  him. 

Most  of  us  have,  of  course,  to  be  satisfied  to  restrict  our  investiga- 
tions to  the  physical  plane,  and  if  I  venture  to  draw  any  conclusions 
from  my  observations  of  it,  I  beg  it  to  be  understood  that  it  is,  so  far, 
mere  speculation,  based  on  study  outside  the  lines  of  strictly  scientific 
investigation,  and  unaided  by  those  means  of  perception  which  make 
the  conclusions  of  the  advanced  occultist  authoritative. 

In  **  The  Ancient  Wisdom  "  (page  56),  Mrs.  Besant  tells  us  to 
firmly  grasp  and  bear  in  mind,  that  three  great  waves  of  evolution 
poured  out  from  the  Logos,  are  distinguishable  in  connection  with  the 
evolution  of  humanity  on  our  earth  ;  the  evolution  of  Spirit- matter,  the 
evolution  of  Form  and  the  evolution  of  Self -consciousness. 

From  the  further  study  of  the  scheme  wo  can  infer  that  the  monad 
of  form,  although  it  becomes  by  the  third  outpouring  only  the  vehicle 
of  the  human  monud,  continues  its  evolution  and  will  in  the  future 
fuerge  into,  becoipe  it^elf,  a  huiiian  monad.     Likewise  Spirit'-matter, 
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tbe  atom,  will  merge  nltimately  into  the  monad  of  form.  The  evolu- 
tion of  both  is  even  accelerated  by  tbe  outpouring  of »  and  tbe  contact 
with,  tbe  monads  evolved  in  past  Universes. 

We  have  learnt  that  tbe  first  great  wave  of  evolution  is  "tbfl  invo- 
lution of  tbe  life  of  the  Logos  as  the  ensouling  force  in  every  particle, 
and  its  successive  enwrapping  in  tbe  spirit-matter  of  every  plane"  (  *'  Tbe 
Ancient  Wisdom,"  page  55),  tbe  forming  of  tbe  atoms.  Tbe  mode  of 
this  involution,  and  its  progress  tbrongb  tbe  various  planes,  forming 
ibe  matter  of  these  planes  down  to  tbe  physical,  has  been  lucidly  de- 
scribed by  Mrs.  Besant. 

The  atoms  tbus  formed  are  utilized  to  build  tbe  vebicles  or  bodies 
of  the  evolving  monads  on  their  respective  planes.  On  tbe  physical 
plane,  however,  two  different  bodies  are  formed  from  tbe  atomic  matter. 
The  more  permanent  body,  the  etheric  double,  is  built  of  the  matter 
of  tbe  four  higher  level.M;  tbe  dense  body,  built  into  or  filling  theetberio 
double,  often  in  our  literature  designated  an  illusion,  is  composed 
of  the  matter  of  tbe  three  lower  levels— solids,  liquids  and  gases. 

Tbe  atoms  on  these  three  lower  levels  seem  to  be  almost  outside 
and  disconnected  from  the  monadic  evolution,  but  as  they  are  the  only 
ones  whose  activity  we,  who  are  blinded  and  imprisoned  within  them, 
can  observe,  I  propose  to  follow  them  in  some  phases  of  their  activity. 

We  have  learnt,  and  it  is  clearly  demonstrated  by  science^  that  in 
onr  own  pby^^ioal  bodies  as  well  as  in  those  of  animars  and  plants,  a 
continuous  change  of  particles  is  taking  place.  With  tbe  food  we  con- 
sume and  with  every  breath,  we  introduce  matter  into  our  bodies  to 
replace  that  which  has  become  effete  and  which  is  continuously  ejected. 
This  waste  is  absorbed  by  lower  organisms  to  build  bodies  which  in 
their  turn,  become  the  food  or  building  material  for  higher  bodies.  It 
is  a  continuous  circling  round  of  matter  from  tbe  higher  bodies  to  the 
lower,  and  back  again  to  the  higher. 

But  if  we  look  a  little  closer  into  this  activity,  we  will  find  that 
there  appears  t^  be  a  distinct  tendency,  on  tbe  part  of  these  migrating 
particles,  to  take  a  higher  position  than  they  held  previously ;  that  they 
also  seem  to  follow  tbe  general  law  of  evolution  to  something  big  her, 
and  show  even  a  kind  of  consciousness  in  their  activity,  in  the  choice  of 
their  associations. 

To  the  theosophic  student  it  should  of  course  be  an  accepted  fa?t 
that  an  atom  possesses  consciousness,  because  he  has  learnt  that  an  atom 
is  the  involved  life  of  the  Logos,  or  that  matter  is  spirit  in  differentia- 
tion, and  therefore  differentiated  consciousness.  However  densely 
spirit  be  veiled  in  a  material  atom  it  retains  the  power  to  respond  to 
tbe  great  evolutionary  impulse.  As  every  private  in  the  great  Napo- 
leon's army  was  said  to  carry  the  marshal's  baton  in'  bis  knapsack,  so 
every  atom  has  the  inherent  power  **  to  become  a  Go(J— and  ultimately 
God."    (*•  Seci-et  Doctrine,"  I,  183.) 
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It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  think  of  minerals  as  entities,  which 
ose  the  atomic  matter  of  .oar  globe  for  their  visible  vehicles,  and  this 
difficulty  leads  so  often  io  the  mistake  of  confounding  the  mineral  monad 
vfith  its  visible  covering^.  The  mineral  monad  within  its  atomic  shell 
is  itself  so  much  veiled,  I  eing  on  the  lowest  point  of  the  evolutionary 
arc,  that  it  can  only  very  feebly  respond  to  extraneoas  ioflaences  and 
therefore  show  only  feebly  the  characteristics  of  an  evolving  entity. 
We  may  except  perhaps  crystals,  which  begin  to  show  a  kind  of  indivi- 
duality ;  we  can  distinctly  recognise  in  them  a  specializing  power,  which 
attracts  and  arranges  the  atoms  forming  its  visible  body  in  definite 
geometrical  lines  and  forms. 

Modern  science  suggests,  even,  through  Professor  E.  von  Schroen  of 
Naples,  that  crystals  not  only  possess  life  but  also  reproduce  their 
kind,  which  in  turn  grow,  develop  and  generate  living  successors. 

The  energy  and  perseverance  with  which  scientists  investigate  the 
hidden  secrets  of  nature  is  truly  admirable,  and  their  labors  and 
methods,  though  faulty  from  the  occultist's  point  of  view,  will  bear 
their  frnit  in  good  time.  They  are  preparing  and  training  a  body  of 
investigators  who,  when  in  the  future  the  veil  of  the  next  planes  shall 
be  further  lifted,  will  accomplish  marvellous  results. 

The  law  of  evolution  in  the  mineral  world  is  beginning  to  be  rec- 
ognised by  them  already,  for  Professor  Roberts- Austen  plainly  stated 
that  '^  a  future  generation  will  speak  of  the  evolution  of  metals  as  we 
now  do  of  that  of  animals."  (A  lecture  by  Professor  Roberts- Austen, 
G.B.,  F.R.S',  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution,  March,  15th,  1895,  on 
"  The  Rarer  Metals  and  their  Alloys."— ^a^ure.)  But  that  there  should 
be  a  dual  evolution  going  on  within  the  mineral,  will  complicate  matters 
very  considerably,  and  such  proposition  is  sure  to  be  met  by  ridicule 
and  unbelief. 

At  present  the  chemist  and  metallurgist  labors  in  his  researches  to 
isolate  the  metals  from  their  oxides  and  other  combinations  in  which 
they  occur  in  nature.  To  the  occultist  these  combinations  and  oxides 
represent  an  evolutionary  advance  from  the  pure  metal-statc. 

The  oxides  are  a  combination  of  the  metallic  atoms  with  oxygen, 
and  this  oxygen  seems  to  play  an  important  part  in  atomic  evolution. 
As  a  ehemical  element  it  constitutes  about,  tne-half  of  the  earth's 
crust  and  is  found  in  almost  every  combination.  One  might  call  it  the 
Fohat  of  the  physical  plane.  Like  its  cosmic  prototype  it  traces  '*  spiral 
lines"  (see  diagram  to  "  Occult  Chemistry,"  by  A.  Besant,  Lticifer, 
November  1895)  to  disengage  the  atoms,  which  the  former  has  united  and 
hardened,  and  force  them  onwards  on  the  upward  arc. 

The  atom  forming  the  pure  metal  is  at  a  low  point  of  obscuration, 
almost  inert,  till  oxygen  digs  it  out  and  sets  it  free  to  enter  the  vortex 
of  evolution.  It  is  a  life,  a  soul  that  shall  become  a  God.  And  modem 
science  in  its  blindness  has  managed  to  harness  a  son  of^Tohat  (electri- 
city) to  force  pxvgen  out  ^nd  the  atom   b^  again,    The  alphemisis  of 
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old  knew  better,  for  '*  Basil  Valentine  symbolizes  the  loss  of  metalline 
chamoter,  -which  we  now  know  is  doe  to  oxidation,  to  the  escnpe  from 
the  metal  of  an  iudestrictible  spirit,  which  flies  away  and  becomes  a 
soul,**  (Professor  Roberts- Austen,  in  lectare  quoted  ;  itulics  mine. 
H.  F.  K.) 

A  verse  quoted  by  the  same  lecturer  from  ^^  Les  Remonstrances  ou 
la  complaint  de  nature  a  Talchimist  errant/'  a  poem  of  the  thirteenth 
ceutury,  is  applicable  with  equal  force  to  the  proceedings  of  the  modern 
chemist : 


"  Comrae  uatui*e  se  complaint 
£t  dit  sa  douleur  et  son  plaint 
A  ungsot  soufHour  sophistique 
Qnin*u8e  que  d'art  mechanique.*' 

This  may  be  roughly  rendered  in  English  ; 
"  How  nature  sighs  and  complains 
In  telling  her  trouble  and  pains, 
With  such  alchemist,  silly,  sophistical 
Who  only  applies  art  mechanical." 

W  hen  we  find  that  oxygen  combines  with  certain  substances,  or  that 
different  substances  enter  into  ceri>ain  combinations  in  preference  to 
othei*s,  we  are  in  the  habit  of  calling  such  preference  chemical  affinity. 
But  we  get  no  explanation  as  to  what  chemical  affinity  really  means 
like  gravitation  it  is  simply  a  word  to  designate  certain  observed  pheno- 
mena, without  explaining  the  causes  behind  these  phenomena.  Now,  if 
we  watch  these  processes,  we  will  find  that  such  preferential  combina- 
tions seem  generally  to  be  in  a  direction  where  the  substances  or  atoms 
combined  are  brought  nearer  to  a  state  in  which  they  can  be  assimilated 
into  organic  bodies.  It  seems  as  if  chemical  affinity  were  nothing  but 
the  evolutionary  impulse  which  urges  the  atoms  to  enter  into  combina- 
tions where  they  can  experience  fi*esh  and  higher  phases  of  life. 

The  metal  sodium,  for  instance,  has  a  strong  affinity  for  oxygen, 
forming  in  combination  with  it,  soda,  but  a  stronger  affinity  for  chlorine, 
an  elementary  gaseous  substance,  usually  found  in  combination  with 
hydrogen.  Neither  of  these  compounds  is  singly  assimilated  into  vege- 
able  or  animal  organism*  the  latter  indeed  acts  as  a  strong  poison  to 
plant)  and  animal  life.  But  bring  these  two  compounds  within  reach  of 
each  other  and  a  change  takes  place  at  once.  The  chlonne  attacks  the 
soda  and,  expelling  the  oxygen,  it  combines  with  the  sodium  to  form 
salt,  and  the  i*emaining  hydi*ogen  and  oxygen  enter  another  combination 
and  thus  form  water — both  being  substances  readily  assimilated  by  plants 
and  animals* 

A  pretty  experiment  which  is  made  use  of  in  the  manufactures  in 
the  refining  of  gold  and  silver,  shows  this  preferential  selection  very 
plainly*  The — to  the  man  of  the  world — most  desirable  metals,  gold  and 
silver,  seem  to  be  despised  or  neglected  by  oxygen  ;  their  main  value 
to   man  consists  in  their  resisting  the  influence  of  oxygen,  and  gold 
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takes,  iu  this  respect),  rank  before  silver*  If  we  take  an  alloy  of  gold 
and  silver,  which  contains  the  latter  iu  preponderance,  and  sabject  it 
to  the  action  of  nitric  acid,  a  substance  where  oxygen  in  combination 
with  nitrogen  and  hydrogen  is  held  in  a  more  concentrated  form,  the 
acid  will  slowly  dissolve  the  silver  out  of  the  alloy,  leaving  the  gold  in 
its  pure  metallic  state.  That  is,  the  acid,  or  mainly  the  oxygen 
atoms,  combine  with  a  certain  number  of  silver  atoms  in  preference  to 
the  gold  atoms,  •  and  the  silver  is  held  in  solution  in  a  clear,  watery 
fluid,  with  no  visible  trace  of  any  metallic  character. 

If  now  we  place  a  piece  of  copper  into  this  solution,  a  strange 
activity  commences.  A  cloud  of  tiny  brilliant  particles  forms  a  thick 
mist  in  the  previously  calm  and  clear  fluid  ;  slowly  they  settle  to  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel,  while  the  copper  disappears,  leaving  again  a  clear, 
but  blue  fluid. 

Now  the  chemist  says  that  copper  has  a  greater  affinity  for  oxygen, 
each  copper  atom  binds  twice  as  many  of  the  nitro-ozygen  atoms  as 
the  silver  atom  did  ;  the  silver  atoms  are  therefore  released  and  retarn 
to  their  metallic  state,  while  their  place  has  been  taken  by  the 
copper  atoms. 

In  introducing  into  this  copper  solution  now  a  piece  of  iron,  a  similar 
process  takes  place  ;  the  iron  has  again  greater  aflinity  for  the  acid  than 
the  copper ;  each  iron  atom  binds  three  of  the  nitro-oxygen  atoms  to 
every  two  which  the  copper  had  bound,  and  the  copper  is  precipitated 
out  of  the  solution,  giving  up  its  place  to  the  iron. 

Kow  what  is  the  reason  for  these  changes  ?  The  term  chemical 
affinity  does  not  convey  any  explanation  to  the  inquiring  mind.  But 
if  we  look  upon  oxygen  as  taking  the  place  of  Fohat  on  the  physical 
plane,  as  the  pi-opelling  vital  force,  then  the  reason  becomes  evident. 
Then  the  iron  atom  has  attained  a  higher  place  in  evolution  than  either 
copper  or  silver,  as  it  can  hold  more  oxygen  atoms,  or  can  carry  a 
greater  amount  of  vitality,  and  as  such  it  is  ready  to  enter  into  spheres 
of  greater  activity. 

And  such  is  the  faci  in  nature.  The  combination  of  oxygen 
and  silver  is  not  taken  up  into  organic  bodies,  it  is  even  destructive 
to  organic  tissue.  The  copper-combination  is  not  so  destructive*  but 
is  not  yet  assimilated  by  plants  and  animals.  But  the  iron  in  its  com* 
binations  with  oxygen  is  readily  taken  up  by  organic  bodies  ;  we  find  it 
in  plants  and  animals,  in  the  latter  it  forms  an  important  oonstitaent  of 
the  blood. 

Apropos  of  iron,  some  remarks  made  by  John  T»  Kemp,  M.A., 
Cantab.,  will  be  interesting  in  this  connection.  He  states  that  proba* 
bly  not  more  than  8  or  possibly  10  of  the  elements  occur  in  the  earth's 
crust  in  larger  proportion  than  iron.  About  half  of  the  earth's  crust  is 
composed  of  oxygen  and  another  35  per  cent-^  is  made  np  of  silicon  and 
aluminium.  Altogether  99  per  cent,  of  the  earth's  crust  is  composed  of  some 
G  elements,  leaving  50  or  more  which  constitute  the  remaiuing  1 -per  cent 
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Iron  forms  somewbafc  less  than  1  pei*  cent,  of  the  whole,  bnt  in  proportion 
to  the  other  elements  it  takes  a  very  hifi^h  place.  Its  compounds  pervade 
every  portion  of  the  earth's  crust,  and  with  regard  to  the  colors  imparted 
by  them,  it  has  jastly  been  called  "  the  great  pigment  of  nature.*'  The 
production  of  ohlorophyl  in  plants  has  been  experimentally  proved  to  be 
in  some  way,  as  yet  imperfectly  understood,  dependent  on  the  presence 
of  iron  in  their  nutriment  (*'  The  Place  of  Iron  in  Nature/'  by  John 
T.  Kemp,  m.a.,  Cantab. — Knowledge,  95).  To  the  deeper  stadeiit  of 
Theosophy  this  abundance  of  iron  in  nature  should  induce  thought.  Iron 
corresponds  tokamarupa  in  the  human  principles  ("Secret  Doctrine." 
III.,  page  452,  diagram  II.).  Our  globe  is  in  its  kamampic  state ;  it 
bas  reached  its  fourth  principle  in  this  fourth  round  (*'  Secret  Doctrine,'* 
!•,  page  280.)  It  seems  therefore  that  perhaps  iron  bears  a  similar  re- 
lation to  the  kamic  element  of  our  globe  as  it  does  in  the  human  body 
vrhere  it  forms  an  essential  constituent  of  the  blood,  for  *^  Kama  is  life, 
it  is  the  essence  of  the  Blood  "  ("  Secret  Doctrine,"  III.,  page  578). 

Let  us  now  try  to  follow  some  of  the  phases  of  atomic  evolution, 
choosing  a  part  of  the^rocky  crust  of  the  earth,  a  stone,  as  our  starting 
point.  We  know  so  little  about  the  real  stages  of  evolution  in  the 
mineral  kingdom,  that  it  is  still  questionable  whether  a  metal  or  a 
rocky  substance  is  at  a  higher  stage.  The  general  view  of  the  world 
would  of  course  place  the  more  valuable  or  economically  useful  metals 
before  the  rock,  but  the  more  complex  structure,  the  partly  crystalline 
character,  seem  to  indicate  to  the  occult  student,  that  the  minerals  com- 
posing the  rock  have  had  a  larger  experience,  and  attained  a  higher  place. 

The  mineral  monad  in  a  rock  or  stone  is  encased  in  matter  of  the 
various  planes,  and  has  also  filled  its  etheric  envelope  by  attracting 
such  atoms  of  physical  matter  as  can  respond  to  its  vibrations.  The 
solid  molecules,  which  make  the  stone  visible  to  physical  sight, 
are  an  aggregation  of  physical  atoms,  and  the  characteristic  of  such 
stone  is  determined  by  the  vibrations  to  which  this  aggregation  can 
respond. 

I^ow  the  range  of  vibrations  to  which  a  stone  can  respond  is  not 
very  great,  it  is  almost  or  apparently  inert.  It  gives  to  our  physical 
senses  the  impression  of  form,  color,  hardness,  a  faint  odor  and  flavor, 
but  these  attributes  remain  rigidly  the  same  so  long  as  no  external 
influences  disturb  the  vibration  of  its  particles,  and  even  then  they 
change  only  slowly  and  with  difficulty. 

But  in  nature  these  influences  are  incessantly  at  work.  Light  and 
darkness,  water  and  dryness,  alternately  act  upon  the  stone.  The  sun's 
rays  heat  it  and  stimulate  the  atoms  to  greater  vibratory  activity ;  then 
a  sudden  shower  of  rain  chills  it  and  reduces  ihe  normal  activity)  and 
in  time,  after  many  such  changes,  the  original  range  of  vibration  of  the 
'atoms  becomes  somewhat  extended  and  the  outer  appearance  of  the  stone 
becomes  altered.  I  say  the  out&r  appeaitincc,  because  the  influences, 
acting  upon  the  uurespoqsive  stone  do  not  act  equally  upon  the  whole 
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^K^^ST^^ion  of  atoms,  the  whole  mass  of  the  stone,  bat  only  on  the 
oa^er  layers,  and  it  is  only  those  atoms  directly  exposed  to  these 
impacts  which  become  altered  in  their  range  or  rate  of  vibrations-  And 
as  soon  as  their  rate  of  vibration  becomes  altered  from  that  of  their 
fellow^atoms,  harmony  is  distnrbed,  the  bond  between  them  is  loosened, 
they  become  ultimately  detached,  and  are  no  longer  part  of  the  stone. 

H.  P.  Kessal. 
(To  be  concluded,) 


THE  KINGDOM  OF  RA  VAN. 

IHAVB  long  bean  of  opinion  that  Ceylon  never  coald  have  been  the 
kindom  of  Bavan,  the  Lanka  of  antiquity.  Oar  word  Ceylon  is  a 
corruption  of  the  Malay  word  Salang,  and  the  Arab  name  Sarandip 
(Salangdwip)  is  a  very  similar  cormption.  Ceylon  in  its  palmiest  days 
must  have  been  a  small  place,  and  probably  in  the  days  of  the 
B&m&yana  was  merely  a  dependency  of  the  Dravidian  kingdoms  iu  the 
South  of  India.  Without  accepting  all  the  details  of  the  R&mayana, 
we  may  yet  assume  it  was  built  upon  a  basis  of  historical  fact.  When 
the  B^msLyana  took  place  will  form  a  bone  of  contention  among  the 
learned  until  the  dat«  is  finally  settled  by  the  Hon.  Balgangadhar 
Tilak,  or  some  other  equally  learned  Indian  Sanskritist  and  Astronomer. 
For  present  purposes  we  may  assume  that  the  Bamayana  happened 
several  thousand  years  ago.  At  the  time  of  the  Anabasis  of  Bam  Chan- 
dra, Oudh  was  one  of  the  three  Aryan  kingdoms  in  Bharatavarsha,  the 
Eastern  one  ;  the  other  two  being  to  the  North  and  West  of  it. 
Between  these  Northern  Aryan  kingdoms  and  the  Dravidian  kingdoms 
of  South  India  stretched  a  waste  of  deserts,  forests,  and  mountains 
(Satpura,  Vindhya,  etc.)  inhabited  by  Bhils,  Gonds,  and  other  non- 
Aryan  tribes.  It  would  have  been  as  impossible  for  Bama  Chandra  to 
have  forced  his  way  through  this  No-man's  Land,  as  it  would  have 
been  for  Havana  to  have  carried  Sita  across  it.  The  Oudh  of  Bama 
Chandm  probably  comprised  all  the  country  South  of  the  Himalayas 
and  between  the  rivers  Ganges  and  Brahmaputra. 

It  may  be  asked  if  Ceylon  was  not  Lanka,  where  then  was  the 
kingdom  of  B4van  ?  If  I  reply,  in  Salangdwip,  I  shall  be  told  I  am 
merely  jnggling  with  words  ;  and  so  I  must  now  proceed  to  locate  the 
real  Lanka.  If  a  good  map  showing  ocean  depths  be  available,  it  will 
be  seen  that  South  of  Siam  and  Cambodia,  Southern  China  and  the 
Philippines,  and  East  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  Sumatra  and  Java,  and 
West  of  the  Celebes,  lies  a  very  shallow  sea,  containing  the  great  island 
of  Borneo.  Well  then,  in  my  opinion,  the  kingdom  of  Bavana  contained 
all  Bnrmah,  Siam,  Cambodia,  Cochin^'China,  Annam,  Tonkin,  the  Shan 
States,  part  of  Southern  China,  Hainan^  the  Malacca  Peninsula,  the  pre* 
sent  great  islands  of  Sumatra,  Java  and  Borneo,  with  the  shallow  sea 
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Burroiinding  them,  which  in  those  days  was  dry  land.  Salang^wipa,  or 
Lanka,  was  a  continent,  not  an  island.  To  modernise  the  name,  we 
might  call  it  Malaysia,  for  the  sabjects  of  Bftvana  were  almost  certainly 
Malays.  The  probabilities  are  that  the  Northern  part  of  Malaysia  was 
Assaip,  and  the  great  Brahmaputra  River  the  boundary  between  the 
kingdoips  of  Kama  Chandra  and  Bavana.  If  this  explanation  be 
accepted,  most  of  the  difficalties  presented  by  the  Eam&yana  will 
disappear. 

Those  who  go  for  fresh  light  on  this  subject  to  **  I  sis  Unveiled  "  or 
the  "  Secret  Doctrine  "  will  not  gain  mnch,  for  these  two  monumental 
ni'orks  are  mostly  traps  for  the  unwary  ;  for  Madame  Blava^sky  was 
certainly  not  one  of  those  who**  suffered  fools  gladly" — still,  however,  for 
those  wary  enough  to  avoid  these  **  literary  booby  traps,"  a  hint  is  given 
in  the  first  volume  of  *^  Isis  Unveiled."  To  save  the  trouble  of  reference 
I  will  qnote,  speaking  of  Nagkon-Wat :  *'  This  gallery  of  sculptures, 
which  forms  the  exterior  of  the  temple,  consists  of  over  half  a  mile  of 
contiuttous  pictures,  cut  in  basso-relievo  upon  sandstone  slabs  six  feet  in 
width,  and  represents  subjects  taken  from  Hindu  mythology,  from  the 
Ritmdyana  ,  .  .  The  contests  of  the  king  of  Ceylon  and  Hanouma, 
the  monkey  god,  are  graphically  represented.  There  is  no  keystone  used 
in  the  arch  of  this  corridor.  On  the  walls  are  sculptured  the  immense 
number  of  100,000,  separate  figures.  One  picture  from  the  Rdmdyana 
occupies  240  feet  of  the  wall."  In  a  footnote  to  the  above  Madame 
Blavatsky  shows  how  thoroughly  she  enjoys  laying  **  literary  booby 
traps  "  for  fools.  **  The  Hanouma  is  over  three  feet  tall,  and  black  as  a 
coal.  The  B4m&yana,  giving  the  biography  of  this  sacred  monkey, 
relates  that  Hanouma  (Hanuman,  why  is  he  always  painted  red  in 
Hindustan  ?  Is  it  because  Hhoesus  Macacus  is  usually  seen  end  on  ?) 
was  formerly  a  powerful  chieftain  who,  being  the  greatest  friend  of 
Rama,  helped  him  to  find  his  wife,  Sita,  who  had  been  carried  off  to 
Ceylon  by  R&vana,  the  mighty  king  of  the  giants.  After  numerous 
adventures,  Hanouma  was  caught  by  the  latter,  while  visiting  the  city 
of  the  giant  as  Rama*s  spy.  For  this  crime  B4vana  had  the  poor 
Hanonma's  tail  oiled  and  set  on  fire,  and  it  was  in  extinguishing  it 
that  the  monkey  god  got  so  black  in  the  face  that  neither  himself 
nor  his  posterity  could  ever  get  rid  of  the  colour.  If  we  have  to 
believe  Hindu  legends,  this  same  Hanouma  was  the  progenitor 
of  the  Europeans ;  a  tradition  which,  though  strictly  Darwinian, 
hence  scientific,  is  by  no  means  flattering  to  us.  The  legend  states 
that  for  services  rendered,  Kama  gave  in  marriage  to  the  monkey 
warriors  of  his  army,  the  daughters  of  the  giants  of  Ceylon,  the 
Rakshasas  ;  and  granted  them,  moreover,  as  a  dowry,  all  the  western 
parts  of  the  world.  Repairing  thence,  the  monkeys  and  their  giant 
wives  lived  happily  and  had  a  number  of  descendants.  The  latter 
are  the  present  Europeans.  Dravidian  words  are  found  in  Western 
Europe,  indicating  that  there  was  an  original  unity  of  race  and 
language  between  the  populations*    May   it*  not  be  a   bint   th%t  the 
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traditions  are  akin  to  elfin  and  kobold  races  in  Enrope,  and  monkeys 
actaally  cognate  with  them  in  Hindnstan  P  "  Now  all  this  is  pnre  chaff 
on  Madame  Blavatsky's  part ;  she  means  no  more  than  that  Hannman 
was  the  chief  of  the  Lemurian  forest  trihes  that  lived  in  those  regrions. 
They  are  of  the  same  Negritto  race  as  the  Andamanese  and  the  Veddahs 
of  Ceylon.  Similar  races  exisfc  in  the  Philippines,  and  only  the  other 
day  formed  part  of  Againaldo's  force.  Those  in  the  Malay  peninsula 
baild  houses  high  up  in  the  tallest  trees.  The  Basques  are  the  last  of  the 
Dravidian  races  in  Europe ;  though  as  late  as  Ccesar's  time  there  were 
Negritto  races  in  England,  but  the  Saxon  invasions  following  the  lead  of 
Hengist  and  Horsa  cleared  them  out,  together  with  most  of  the  Celtic 
races*  The  European  races  will  scarcely  object  to  their  Rakshasa  descent, 
since  in  the  Vishnu  Purana  there  is  a  direct  reference  to  their  becoming 
the  Saviours  of  Humanity  *  •  *  •  Madame  Blavatsky  informs  us 
that  Lanka  formed  the  northern  portion  of  Lemnria  (the  four  maps 
with  Atlantis  show  that  Malaysia  was  North  Lemnria),  and  that  Lemuria 
extended  vid  the  Atlantic  into  Europe,  our  English  Wealden  forming 
the  valley  of  a  great  North  Lemurian  River.  This  is  corroborated  by 
Dr.  Alfred  B.  Wallace  who  discovered  that  the  Arjana  mountains  in 
Java  are  cohered  with  our  English  vegetation,  as  are  the  Himalayas.  We 
have  thus  a  direct  line  of  mountains  from  Java,  South  of  the  Equator, 
the  Himalayas,  the  Hindu  Kush,  Elhnrz,  the  Caucasus,  the  Carpathians 
Alps,  Pyrenees,  etc*  Thi3  is  of  importance,  as  in  Rama  Chandra's 
Anabasis  the  Aryan  invaders  had  only  to  keep  the  mountains  on  their 
left  hand  to  arrive  at  their  destination,  Malaysia. 

The  next  thing  to  be  done  is  to  trace  the  Anabasis  of  the  Aryan 
invaders  from  Ayudhia  to  Malaysia.  This  is  by  no  means  snch  a 
difficult  task  as  one  would  suppose.  In  those  days  time  was  no  object ; 
and  Rama  Chandra's  Anabasis  occupied  several  years.  It  was  carried 
out  very  mnch  on  the  lines  of  the  recent  Chinese  invasion  of  Yarkand. 
As  long  as  their  commissariat  lasted  they  marched  on.  When  sup- 
plies ran  short,  they  halted,  built  a  city,  and  cultivated  all  the  surround- 
ing conntry.  Harvests  being  reaped  and  supplies  once  more  abundant, 
the  march  South  was  resumed.  In  this  manner,  by  the  Aryan  names 
of  their  cities  and  halting  places,  amid  an  Atlantian  Mongolian  people, 
we  are  enabled  to  trace  the  course  of  the  Anabasis.  The  Brahmaputra 
must  have  been  crossed  and  an  Aryan  city  founded,  the  present  Gauhatti 
in  Assam.  Leaving  Gauhatti,  the  march  continued  through  Sylhet  and 
Cachar  to  Manipur.  Thus  came  this  Aryan  city  to  be  founded  among 
the  Naga  tribes,  that  a  few  years  back  rose  to  notoriety  as  a  more  than 
usaally  vivid  inst^ince  of  that  official  incapacity  and  incompetence  of 
which  we  have  had  so  many  instances  since.  The  next  march  of  the 
Aryan  Anabasis  brought  them  down  the  Chin  Win,  into  Upper  Burmah. 
This  led  to  the  founding  of  the  Aryan  city  of  Amarapura,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  present  capital,  Mandalsy.  Thence  the  march  was 
continued  till  the  Menam  was  reached,  a  little  above  Bangkok,  the 
present  capital  of  Siam.    If ow  that  the  Aryan  Army  were  near  the  goal 
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of  their  objeotivoi  they  christened  the  Aryan  city  they  founded  after 
their  own  capital  in  Oodh,  Ayathia.  When  the  last  and  final  inove 
was  made,  the  Aryan  forces  crossed  a  narrow  sea  into  the  present 
Sumatra,  not  at  Rameswaram,  but  at  a  place  now  called  Jnnk-Ceylon  ; 
a  corrnption  of  Lanka-Salang. 

It  is  now<a*day8  impossible  of  course  to  identify  the  actual  site  of 
R&vana's  capital,    bnt  the  probabilities  are,  that  if  not  now   sabmerged 
in  the  shallow  Java  sea,  it  mast  have  been  in  Java,    which  is  so  full  at 
the  present  day  of  the  ruins  of  its  former  magnificent  cities.     1  am  my- 
self inclined  to  identify  the  site  as  the  present  Sonrayabaya,  the  city  of 
the  Sun,   opposite  the  large  island   of  Madura.     It  is  but  natural  to 
Hnppose  that  as  the  Kings  of  Oudh  belouged  to  the  Royal   Solar  Race 
(Surajbansi)    they  would  have  re-christened  Lanka  after  its  capture, 
Sauyanagar;   similar   to  the  two  cities  of  the   Sun   which   exist  at  the 
present  day  in  Cashmere  and  G^arhwal.     A  reference  is  also  made  to 
this  Sourayabaya,  at  page  323,  in   the  second  volume  of  the  **  Secret 
Doctrine."     From  tliis  it   would  appear  that  Lanka,  or  Salatigdwip, 
formed  part  of  S&kadwipa.     From  this   Sourayabaya,  came  the  Magas, 
the  forefathers  of  the  Persian  Magi ;  and  also  Asura  M&ya,    the  father 
of  all  Indian   Astrologers.     To  comltaemorate  the  conquest  of  Lanka  to 
all  future   ages,    the  immense  pile  of  Nagkonwat  was  built  in  Siamrap, 
Cambodia.     Here    every  incident   of  the  lUmS^yana  is  portrayed  in 
imperishable   stone.     Those   who    wish    to   know  more  about     these, 
the  most  wonderful   ruins  in  the  whole   world,   can  refer  to  Vincent's 
'*  Land  of  the  White  Elephant."     The  ruins  of   the  ancient   build- 
ings in  Java   surpass  anything  else   of  the   same   kind  in   the  whole 
world.     The  Hindu   religion   flourished  in  Java   till   400  years   ago, 
when  it  was  superseded  by  Islam  ;  bnt  the  island  of  Bali  still  remains. 
Hindu  and  Lombok,  the  next  island,  has  a  Mahomedan  population  ruled 
by   a  Hindu   Rajah.     The    Ancient   Hindu   ruins  of  Java   were  first 
described  by  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  in  his  history  of  Java.     A  very  good 
account  of  them  can  be  found  in  Dr.  Wallabe's   "  Malay   Archipelago." 
These  ruins  are  found   at  Brambanam   (Brahmanam)   in   the  centre  of 
Java,  and  at  Borobada  on  the  West  Coast  as  well  as  at  Ounong  Prace, 
forty  miles  from  Samarang  on  the  East  Coast.     The  whole  country 
between  these  three  places  also  abounds  with  ruins.     The  old   Hindu 
people  of  Malaysia  are  called,  to  this   day,   Klings,  which   shows   that 
their  ancestors  must  have  come  from   the  ancient  Kalingadesha,   near 
Pnri,  now  Kaliogapatam. 

Recent  scientific  researches  have  established  the  fact  that  the 
Nagas  of  Assam  are  of  the  same  race  as  the  Malays.  The  forests  of 
Assam  cover  the  ruins  of  immense  ancient  cities,  similar  to  those  in 
Burma,  Siam,  and  Java.  Tbe  Ramayana  sings  the  commencement 
of  the  Aryan  Colonial  Empire,  similarly  as  the  Iliad  (the  Creek  R&m&- 
yana)  preceded  the  Greek  colonies.  No  doubt  Rama  Chandra  had  as 
little  intention  of  founding  colonies,  as  Henry  YII.  had  when  he 
engaged  the  services  of  Sebastian  Cabot.     It  is  quite  possible  also  that 
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4he  Sita  Haran  was  as  much  the  oanse  of  the  sack  of  Lanka  as  the  Bapo 
of  Helen  -was  of  the  Burnincr  of  .Troy.  There  most  have  been  an  immense 
demand  for  whifce  Aryan  ii^irlB  in  the  harems  of  ancient  Lanka ;  and  the 
white  raoes  have  always  stopped  this  sort  of  miscegenation  as  snmmari* 
1y  as  the  R&mftyana  tells  ns  Rama  Chandra  and  his  warriors  of  the 
-8plar  Race  did.  The  Aryan  conquest  of  Lanka  gave  India  a  Colonial 
Empire  second  only  to  that  of  oor  own  times.  It  must  have  extended  on 
the  West  to  Central  America,  as  the  presence  of  Gunesha  on  the  Mkjk 
.Temples  shows ;  on  the  South  to  Aastralia,  of  which  New  Grninea  then 
formed  the  Northern  portion;  and  on  the  East  to  the  great  Central 
African  Lakes.  It  may  yet  be  fonnd  that  the  mined  cities  and 
abandoned  gold  mines  of  Mashooaland  were  the  work  of  Hindu 
colonists.  The  great  island  of  New  Guinea  is,  especially  the  Eastern  or 
Dutch  portion,  quite  unexplored.  Oreat  discoveries  may  yet  be  made 
there.  There  is  a  conaiderahle  infusion  of  Aryan  blood  in  Tahiti*  and 
other  Pacific  Islands,  whose  aristocracy,  as  Aryas,  hold  themselves  aloof 
from  the  rest.  It  must  be  remembered  that  there  are  two  separate  and 
quite  distinct  races  in  the  Malay  Archipelago,  the  Malays  and  the 
Papuans  ;  and  that  the  dividing  line  is  the  deep  sea  channel  between 
^Bomeo  and  the  Celebes.  The  Papuan  is  frankly  Lemurian,  and  resem- 
bles the  giant  statues  found  on  Easter  Island.  I  have  written  this 
article  in  the  hope  of  arousing  the  interest  of  Hindns  in  their  former 
great  Colonial  Empire.  If  some  of  them  could  but  be  indnoed  to  visit 
Java,  and  see  there  the  magnificent  achievements  of  their  ancestovs, 
they  would  gain  that  pride  of  race  which  would  for  ever  prevent  their 
losing  heart  even  in  the  depressing  days  of  the  present. 

Thomas  Banon. 


JNANA  AND  KARMA, 

{Concluded  from  page  652). 

FROM  the  preceding  explanation  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  the 
individualized  being,  the  individualizing  influence  in  association 
with  him,  the  Reality  beyond  the  individualizing  influence,  and  the 
course  and  differentiating  nature  of  the  individualizing  influence. 

The  individualizing  influence,  as  the  veil  through  which  the  Jneya 
beyond  is  cognized,  is  Jndna  ;  the  same  as  the  course  is  the  generator  of 
action,  Karma.  According  to  the  attitude  of  the  individualised  being 
towards  the  veil,  either  as  a  veil  to  cognize  the  Jnaya  through,  or 
as  the  generator  of,  Karma,  there  springs  up  one  or  the  other  of  the  two 
Trinities — Jndtd^  Jndna  and  Jnet/a,  and  Kartd^  Karanay  and  Karma,  The 
Jndtd  in  the  first  appears  as  Kartd  in  the  second  ;  the  Jndna  appears  as 
Karana.  Tho  Kartd^  chiefly  bent  on  the  conrsiog  activity,  pays  no  at- 
tention to  the  Jneya  beyond  the  veil,  as  the  Jndtd^  intent  on  what  is  be- 
yond the  veil,  heeds  not  the  coursing  activity  giving  rise  to  Karma, 

These  two  Trinities  are  mentioned  in  the  following  sloka  of  the 
Bhagavad  Glta,  XVIIL,  18  ; 
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**  Jndna^  Jneya  and  Fartjndta  form  the  three-fold  impulse  to  aotion, 
KaratMy  Karma  and  Kartd,  form  the  three-fold  aggregate  of  action," 

The  follower  of  Jndna  Mdrga,  constantly  intent  on  knowing  the  Jneyii 
nltimately  attains  his  object.  How  P  It  must  be  by  the  intervening  veil 
getting  clearer  till  it  is  pei*f  ectly  trandparent  and  pare.  ' 

The  follower  of  Karma  Mdrga  constantly  devoted  to  let  the  activity 
have  its  coarse,  himself  unattached  to  it  all  the  while,  arrives  nltimate- 
ly at  a  stage  where  the  whole  of  the  activity  that  had  individualized 
him  gets  exhausted.  His  individaality  dissolves  in  the  ocean  of 
Universal  Existence  as  a  crystal  of  salt  does  in  a  boundless  ocean. 

Much  discussion  often  arises  as  to  the  power  of  the  two  Mdrgas  in 
securing  Moksha  to  their  respective  followers.  It  is  not  uncommon  to 
hear  it  Raid  that  Jii&na  is  the  only  thing  that  secures  Mokshaf  becaus^ 
bondage  is  due  to  Ajndna  which  nothing  but  Jndna  can  remove.  The 
statement  so  far  is  perfectly  right.  On  the  strength  of  this  argument 
one  often  finds  not  only  Jndna  Mdrga  extolled  but  Karma  Mdrga  decrie4 
and  its  followers  alluded  to  with  contempts 

Taking  the  Jndavk  Mdrga,  the  first  question  that  occurs  is  whe* 
ther  the  follower  of  Jndna  Mdrga  Juls  or  has  not  Jndna  while 
he  is  treading,  and  is  therefore  still  on,  the  Path  P  If  he  has  it, 
then  it  may  be  asked  whether  acquisition  of  Jndna  (the  state  of  parity 
of  the  veil  free  from  all  Ajndna  or  impurity)  and  attainment  of  ilfo^^ 
•re  coincident  or  are  separated  by  any  interval  of  time.  If  coincident, 
ih«  expression  that  one  who  has  acquired  Jndna  is  on  the  P<Uh  to  Moksha 
18  meaningless.  If  separated  by  some  interval  of  time,  it  may  be  asked, 
what  happens  in  that  interval  between  his  adoption  of  the  Path  and 
arriving  at  its  end  P  And,  if  anything,  what  does  he  acquire  in 
that  interval  P  Reason  forbidi  that  the  time  taken  up  in  traversing 
the  Path  should  be  purposeless.  It  is  not  for  the  acquisition  of  Jndna 
because  it  has  been  supposed  that  he  has  it  already.  To  take  it  to  foe 
anything  else  than  Jndna  would  amount  to  admitting  the  necessity  of 
something  besides  Jndna  in  the  attainment  of  Moksha.  This  the  advo« 
oates  of  Jndna  Mdrga  do  not  allow,  and  rightly  too. 

Thus  the  follower  of  Jndna  Mdrga  has  not  Jndna  while  he  is  treading 
the  Path.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Jndna^  as  here  used,  means 
the  clear  transparent  veil  through  which  the  Reality,  the  Jneya,  is  cog- 
nised. There  are  various  degrees  of  Jndna  short  of  this,  the  highest* 
But  all  these  are  more  or  less  tinged  with  Ajndna  which  ditns  and 
clouds  the  veil.  The  Jndna  Mdrga  helps  to  remove  the  cloudiness  ;  in 
other  words,  to  make  the  veil,  the  Jndna,  brighter  and  brighter  till  thef 
highest  and  purest  state  is  attained.  How  is  it  effected  P  It  is  said,' 
by  S'ravana,  Jtfanaua  and  Nididdhydsana*  How  do  these  effect  itP 
When  a  follower  of  Jndna  Mdrga  is  told  about  the  Brahmaui  or  the 
Reality,  and  be  hears  and  belie veis  in  it,  can  it  be  said  that  he  now 
knows  lb  or  that  he  has  Jndna  ?  All  will  reply  in  the  negative.  Thus,- 
mere  belief  in  the  One  Reality  and  admitting  the  truth  of  wbatth^ 
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S^&stras  say  about  It,  do  not  constitnie  Jndna,  Manana  mast  be  added 
to  S'ravana,  What  is  this  Manana  for  ?  It  is  to  be  satisfied  in  one's 
own  mind  that  his  reason  agrees  with  what  he  has  heard  the  S^astras 
say.  While  Sravana  generates  connection  of  faith,  Manana  engenders 
conyiction  of  reason  and  strengthens  faith.  The  former  says  that 
something  ought  to  be  true,  becaase  the  Bastras  say  so,  the  latter,  that 
it  is  true  because  it  is  consistent  with  reason.  They  are  not  different 
from  Sroddhd  and  Samddhdna^  the  last  two  of  the  Shatsampatti.  But  to 
Itave  firm  faith  in,  and  to  be  by  one's  reason  convinced  of,  the  truth  of 
what  the  S'astras  say  about  the  One  Reality,  are  not  sufficient  by  them- 
selves to  have  the  Jndna  of  It.  Nididdhydsana  (meditation)  is  demand- 
ed, on  what  one  has  faith  in,  and  of  the  truth  of  which  he  is  convinced 
by  reason.  It  thns  seems  that  Nididdhydsana  is  able  to  effect  what 
8'ravana  and  Manana  fail  to  do. 

What  is  required  is,  as  all  admit,  not  taking  in  the  Jndna  from 
without,  but  by  removing  Ajndna  thas  discover  the  Jndna  which  is  in 
oneself.  The  individual  self,  as  the  **  I "  he  believes  himself  to  be,  has 
between  himself  as  the  '*  I  "  and  the  Reality  he  in  essence  is,  the  in- 
dividualizing influence  with  which  he  has  become  associated.  The 
grossness  and  opacity  of  this  intervening  veil  prevents  his  recognising 
the  Reality  beyond.  He,  as  the  '*  I,  *'  is  what  this  individualizing 
influence  has  made  the  underlying  reality  he  in  essence  is,  appear. 
Every  ''  I,''  therefore,  as  such,  is  the  outcome  of  a  particular  modifica* 
tion  of  the  individual  influence.  This  indi  vidcalizing  influence,  regarded 
independently  of  its  particular  modification  in  association  with  a  parti- 
cular ^'<I,"  is  the  same  in  every  being.  As  what  has  given  rise  to  the 
being,  it  is  his  Antahkarana,  the  innermost  cause  or  instrumentality. 
The  modification  of  the  individnalizing  influence  is  the  modification  of 
Antahkarana,  t.e.,  Antahkarana  in  a  state  other  than  the  purest. 
The  individnalizing  influence  in  its  purest  state  is,  as  said  before,  of  the 
nature  of  activity  in  a  state  of  possibility,  and  activity  running  its 
course  gives  rise  to  differentiations  and  modifications  and  vai-ions  states 
of  grossness.  The  further  any  of  its  modifications  is  removed  from  its 
original  state  of  parity,  the  more  impure  is  the  Antahkarana  of  the 
particular  being  who  identifies  himself,  and  is  associated  with,  that  parti- 
cular modification,  and  the  more  limited  and  cloudy  to  him  is  the  view 
of  the  Reality  beyond.  In  proportion  to  the  limitation  is  the  being's 
bondage  j  in  proportion  to  the  cloudiness  owing  to  grossness  is  his 
Ajndna,     Reduction  of  limitation  and  removal  of  Ajndna  go  together. 

Xow  it  remains  to  be  considered  how  Sravana,  Manana  and  Nidid' 
dhydsana  act  in  removing  the  Ajndna,  and  to  discover,  so  to  say,  the 
Jndna  to  which  the  being  aspires. 

By  Sravana  he  receives  certain  impressions.  It  is  not  improbable, 
nay,  it  is  very  likely,  that  he  is  more  or  less  prepared  to  receive  snoh 
impressions.  Perhaps  his  pravritti  in  Sravana  represents  the  course  of 
a  portion  of  the  individnalizing  activity  in  association  with  him.  Thns 
<while  receiving  impressions  favourable  to  his  rise,  he  at  the  aame  time 
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ensures  the  ezhaastion  of  a  part  of  the  activity  in  association  with  him, 
hj  leaving  it  to  its  course.  Sravana  marks  his  pruvritti  on  the  plane  of 
the  senses,  towards  ohjective  existences.  Bat  he  has,  very  likely,  other 
activities  and  impressions  entering  into  his  constitntion  and  represent* 
ing  his  leaning  towards  parents,  wife,  children,  possessions,  i&c.,  and 
his  likings  and  hatreds  for  certain  harmonies  and  disharmonies  he 
may  come  in  contact  with  through  the  senses.  To  shut  in  all  these 
activities  and  impressions  and  thus  prevent  the  senses  from  function- 
ing, would  amount  to  not  letting  the  activities  he  has  become  associated 
with,  and  which  are  the  cause  of  limitation  and  obscuration,  exhaust 
themselves.  Any  attempt  at  such  a  restraint  is  no  less  pravritti 
than  driving  them  on.  Thus  he  will  be  engaged,  virtually,  in  two 
efforts,  80  to  say  ;  first  that  of  tSravana,  and  the  second  that  of 
restraining  certain  activities.  While  the  first  can  help  him  to 
rise,  the  other  tends  only  to  keep  him  where  he  is.  For  the  Sra* 
vana  to  be  effectual,  he  ought  to  let  the  other  activities  have  their 
course  towards  exhaustion ;  not  because  he  wants  them  to  go  in  a  partic- 
ular way,  but  because  he  is  unconcerned  as  to  whether,  where  or  how, 
they  go.  Harmonies  and  disharmonies  there  will  be.  But  he, 
devoted  to  Sravana,  neither  holds  to  the  former  nor  shrinks  from  nor 
tries  to  avoid  the  latter.  There  are  some  things  that  must  needs  come  by 
the  force  of  his  Prdrabdha,  He  has  to  enjoy  them  without  attachment, 
"or  endure  them  with  resignation,  feeling  not  pain  at  the  cessation  of  the 
•former  nor  joy  at  the  cessation  of  the  latter.  In  short,  he  must  go 
on,  and  accept  whatever  comes,  himself  remaining  free  from  Baga  and 
Devesha,  This  leads  to  the  exhaustion  of  the  activity  in  association 
with  him  and  as  manifesting  on  the  plane  of  the  senses. 

Next  comes  Mananay  by  which  one  reasons  out  for  himself  the  truth 
of  what  he  hears  in  the  S'&stras.  This  supplies  a  healthy  engagement 
to  the  mind.  It  prevents  grosser  thoughts  from  coming,  or  drives  away 
those  that  come,  and  thus  leads  to  the  mind  being  rid  of  gross  impres- 
sions which  enter  into  its  constitution.  Thus  by  Manana  one  ensures 
the  purification  of  the  subtler  plane  of  Manas.  When  Sravana  and 
Manana  are  combined,  the  being,  while  unconcerned  about  the  objects  of 
the  senses  wherever  and  whenever  they  present  themselves,  does  not 
think  of  them  when  absent.  He  is  less  aware  of  the  objective  world  in 
Manana  than  in  Sravana, 

But  simply  hearing  the  truth  from  the  S'astras  and  reasoning  It 
out  by  one's  reason,  is  not  all*  The  S'astras  say  it,  reason  grants  it, 
but  is  it  really  so  ?  The  verification  of  the  conclusions  of  S'&stras  and  of 
reason  comes  only  with  realization.  This  necessitates  Nididdhyd^ana^ 
fixing  the  mind  intently  on  the  reality  as  pictured  by  the  S'&stras  and 
acquiesced  in  by  one's  reason.  This  intentness  on  one  point,  severs  the 
being  from  all  other  activities  with  which  he  has  become  associated. 
They  are  left  to  their  course  unheeded  and  undisturbed,  on  the  various 
planes  from  the  subtlest  to  the  grossest.  As  this  proceeds,  the  injLer^ 
Tening  veil  gets  thinner  and  clearer,  the  once  impure  Antahkarana  is 
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being  rid  of  its  impurities,  light  breaks  throagh  |it  more  and  more, 
giving  better  view  of  the  beyond.  While  intentuess  on  the  Bealitj 
sought  after  brings  the  light,  however  faiat,  the  light  once  presented 
strengthens  intentness  in  its  tarn.  When  every  imparity  removed 
leaves  the  veil  perfectly  transparent,  the  once  differentiated  individnal, 
the  self,  who  had  in  the  beginning  engaged  in  his  attempt  to  realise  the 
Reality,  has  disappeared  into  the  One  Universal  Individuality,  the  All 
Self,  and  rests  in  front  of  the  veil,  clear,  transparent  and  resplendent, 
and  in  view  of  the  Infinite,  all  around.  The  only  idea  which  there  obtains 
is  one  of  Existence  Infinite,  Light  or  Intelligence  Infinite,  and  .  BKss 
Infinite.  It  is  the  Divine  vision,  the  one  that  S'rt  Krishna  makes 
Arjuna  experience  in  the  Gitft,  when  he  finds  himself  before  the  inde- 
scribable splendour.  The  perfect  transparency  of  the  intervenin;g  veil 
unifies  the  One  Universal  Existence,  the  veil  and  the  Supreme  Reality 
beyond,  making  Unity  of  the  Trinity — the  idea  expressed  by  the  follow- 
ing S'ruti  (Tai.  Up.  II.  1)  ^^afSfirvf^mu.  The  veil  is  the  perfection  of 

Jndna,  the  indescribable  Yoga  Mdyct,  the  Divine  Sakti,  the  Brahma  7ont, 
the  originator  of  the  First  Trinity.  The  once  individual  self  as  the 
One  Universal  Existence  he  finds  himself  to  be,  in  view  of  the  all  res- 
plendent veil  not  distinguishable  from  himself  as  from  the  One  Reality 
beyond,  realizes  ^|^f^       *^  I  am  Brahma/'  and  finds  the  verification  of 

cT^W?^  "  That  thou  art,"  he  had  been  told  before.  The  veil  vanish- 
ing or  rather  non-recognized,  even  the  One  Universal  Existence  poaBW 
into  Silence^  the  Supreme  Peace. 

From  the  course  of  the  Jndna  Mdrga^  as  traced  above,  it  will  be  seen 
that  while  perfection  of  /;iana  coincides  with  the  realization  "  I  am 
Brahma,"  all  the  time  the  aspirant  is  treading  the  Path,  imparities  of 
bis  Antahkarana  are  being  removed  at  every  step  he  advances  towards 
the  goal.  And  this  removal  of  impurities  is  effected  by  the  activities 
and  impressions,  from  the  subtlest  to  the  grossest,  in  association  with 
him  as  at  present  constituted,  being  allowed  to  run  their  course  to- 
wards exhaustion.  Bent  on  the  acquisition  of  Jndna,  he  is  said  to  be 
following  the  Jndna  Mdrga.  But  while  following  the  Mdrga,  before  the 
Bought*f or  Jndna  comes,  the  activities  in  the  form  of  impurities  of 
Antahkarana,  already  in  association  with  the  aspirant,  must  needs  be 
exhausted.  This  is  efEected  by  leaving  them  to  their  course,  in  other 
words  by  actions , being  performed.  It  is  quite  immaterial  whether  the 
aspirant  takes  cognisance  or  not  of  those  actions,  so  long  as  he  does  not 
in  ■  any  way  interfere  with  their  coarse  nor  feel  attachment  for  them  or 
their  fruits* 

The  Karma  Mdrga  advocates  the  performance  of  actions,  i.e.,  leaving 
the  activity  in  association  with  oneself  to  its  course.  If  ilill  interference 
is  avoided  onder  the  conviction  that  all  attachment  to  actions  or  to  theii* 
fruits  engenders  pain,  the  purification  of  Antahkarana  will  be  as  effectu- 
ally accomplished  and  the .  consequent  acquisition  of  Jndna  wiU 
be  as  certain  and  perfect  as  in  the  case  ol  Jndna  Mdrga.    T&e.foUdwer 
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of  Jndna  Mdrga  arriTBB  at  his  goal  the  moment  all*  activities 
in  the  form  of  impurities  get-  ezbaasted  and  the  individual  being  has 
left  with  him  no  activity  he  can  call  particularly  bis  own — in  other 
words  when  he  becomes  NuKkarmi,  The  follower  of  Karma  Mdrga  too 
follows  the  same  course,  in^  search  of  bliss  which,  he  is  convinced,  must 
be,  if  at  all,  beyond  impermanent  and  ever  changing  activity.  To  say 
tliat  Karma  Mdrga  is  intended  solely  for  the  purification  of  Antahkara- 
na,  and  that  the  Jndna  Mdrga  is  to  be  adopted  after  such  purification  is 
aooomplished,  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  one  treading  the  Jnana  Mdrga 
has  his  Antahkarana  free  from  all  impurities.  But  one  with  such  Antab* 
karana  is,  as  shown  above,  not  on  the  Path,  but  at  the  end  of  it.  If  the 
Path  towards  the  Reality  which  one  treads  is  to  be  styled  Karma  Mdr* 
ga  while  the  Antahkarana  continues  stained  with  the  least  im- 
purity, there  will  be  only  one  Path,  and  that  the  Karma  Mdrga,  which, 
rightly  followed,  ensures  the  purification  of  Antahkarana  by  the  ex- 
haustion of  activities,  and  ends  in  simnltaneous  perfection  of  Jndna  and 
realizJBktion  of  **  I  am  Brahma," 

Butthe  S'&stras  speak  of  two  Paths,  the  Jii^na  and  the  Karma 
Mdrgcu.  In  view  of  such  a  statement,  as  the  Mdrga  cannot  be  the  end, 
and  as  the  end  is  attained  when  all  obscaration  vanishes,  both,  and  not 
Karma  Mdrga  alone,  must  be  taken  as  contributing  to  the  removal 
of  impurities.  If  such  a  conclusion  is  not  allowed,  it  will  have  to  be 
admitted  that  the  follower  of  Jndna  Mdrga,  who  has  not  yet  reached 
the  goal,  oaHnot  but  have  some  impurity  in  his  Antahkarana,  and  to 
remove  this  he  will  require  the  help  of  Karma  Mdrga.  Similarly,  if  the 
Karma  Mdrga  ensures  parifioation  of  Antahkarana  without  the  ooinoi- 
dent  rise  of  Jndna,  the  latter  will  call  for  Jndna  Mdrga,  when  in  point 
of  fact,  with  the  complete  purification  of  Antahkarana,  there  is  left  no 
obscuration  and  therefore  no  Ajndna. 

These  considerations  point  to  one  conclusion  only,  triz:,  that  eaoh 
of  the  Paths,  rightly  followed,  tends  to  the  purification  of  Antahkara- 
na by  the  removal  of  AJndna  or  obscuration,  and  the  realization  of  the 
One  Reality,  and  that  the  Path  is  styled  Jndna  Mdrga  or  Karma  Mdrga 
according  to  the  attitude  of  the  individual  towards  the  activity  which  is 
left  to  its  course. 

One  thing  requires  mention  iu  connection  'with  Karma  Mdrga^  If 
an  individual  merely  seeks  the  exhaustion  of  activity  in  association 
with  him,  by  leaving  it  to  its  course,  and  ha?  no  ultimate  object  in  view, 
if,  in  other  words,  he  puts  himself  in  a  position,  no  better  than  if  he  were 
in  a  state  of  nnconscious  sleep,  be  exposes  himself  to  the  risk  of  passing 
into  a  state  of  laya,  a  state  of  unconsciousness  while  immersed  in  the 
One  Universal  Existence,  as  unconscious  of  the  One  Reality  as  a  mote 
is  of  the  Sun  in  full  glare.  He  will  be  what  he  was  when  in  the  long 
past  he  first  started  on  bis  evolutionary  conrse,  and  will  have  deprived 
himself  of  the  fruits  of  milleniums  of  evolution.  He  will  have  to  start 
afresh  and  again  accomplish  what  he  had  once  failed  in. 

But  the  follower  of  Karmxi  Mdrga,  when  he  leaves  the  activity  to  it9 
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coarse  with  a  view  to  the  attainment  of  bliss  which  mnst  be  somewhere 
beyond  activity  and  liability  to  change,  does  not  ran  snch  a  risk.  As 
the  activity  in  association  with  him  gets  ezhaasted,  he  experienoee  more 
and  more  happiness  and  less  limitation.  Bat  this  too,  being  not  perfect, 
does  not  satisfy  him  and  on  he  continues.  Thus  he  is  wide  awake  to 
the  experiences  he  meets  with  as  he  advances.  Only  he  does  not  attach 
himself  to  any  of  them  so  long  as  he  finds  them  subject  to  change  and 
impermanency.  The  follower  of  Jndna  Mdrga  is  intent  on  the  One 
Reality,  oblivious  of  everything  else  in  the  intervening  stages.  The 
follower  of  Karma  Mdrga  experiences  all  that  he  meets  with  in  his  Path, 
but  when  he  perceives  limitation,  change  and  impermanency,  he  does 
not  attach  himself  to  it  and  patiently  waits  for  what  comes  next.  Thus 
advancing  step  by  step,  he  arrives  at  the  goal  where  he  finds  what  he 
had  been  seeking,  a  state  ot  existence,  Infinite,  Unchangeable. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  both  Jndna  Mdrga  and  Karma  Mdrga  help 
the  being  to  attain  the  same  goal,  and  Sri  Krishna  in  the  Bhagavad 
Gita  tells  as  much  when  in  Ch.  V.,  SI.  5.    He  says  : — 

**  Tl)e  place  which  is  gained  by  the  Sankhyas  is  reached  by  the 
Yogis  also ;  he  seeth  who  seeth  that  the  Sankhya  and  the  Toga  are  one." 

The  veil  immediately  before  the  course  of  evolution  begins,  is  the 
Jndna  giving  rise  to  the  Trinity  of  Jndtd,  Jndnd  and  Jneya.  The  coarse 
of  activity  gives  rise  to  limitation  and  grossness  and  makes  the  once 
transparent  veil  appear  dim  and  clouded  at  the  varioas  stages  of  the 
coarse  of  evolution.  The  being  not  recognizing  the  Jnana^  the  purest 
veil,  and  attaching  himself  to  the  coursing  activity,  appropriates  more 
or  less  limitation  to  himself.  His  Jndna  thus  becomes  enveloped  more 
or  less  with  Ajndna  and  he  is  deluded,  as  Sri  Krishna  says  in  the  G-itd, 
Ch.  v.,  SI.  15  : — ^'Jnana  is  enveloped  by  Ajndna;  therewith  mortals  are 
deluded."  So  deluded,  he  believes  himself  to  be  the  *'  I,"  the  individual 
self,  and  concerns  himself  with  the  harmonies  and  disharmonies  of  acti- 
vities, thus  perpetuating  his  individualized  existence  and  subjecting 
himself  to  births  and  deaths  on  the  ever-revolving  wheel  of  Samsdra. 
When  experience  makes  him  alive  to  his  state  of  bondage  and  teaches 
him  that  attachment  for  whatever  is  transient  ultimately  leads  to  misery, 
he  seeks  liberation  and  a  st.ate  of  bliss  with  misery  unknown.  His  old 
attachments  are  in  his  way.  They  constitute  his  bondage  ;  from  them, 
only  pain  to  him  is  possible.  Their  exhaustion  is  necessary  for  him 
to  be  free  and  beyond  pain.  He  allows  them  to  go  along  their  course. 
He  who  has  brought  this  bondage  upon  himself  by  having  attached 
himself  to  the  coursing  activity,  now  withdraws  himself  from  its  course, 
and  he  will  have  to  keep  himself  thus  withdrawn  till,  step  by  step,  with 
the  exhaustion  of  all  activity  in  association  with  him,  he  arrives  at  the 
highest  point,  i.e.,  at  the  subtlest  veil  where  the  coarse  had  first  start- 
ed. Here  arrived  he  is  beyond  the  course.  AH  the  actions  that  were 
being  performed  in  relation  to  him  had  their  end  in  this  veil,  the 
Jndna  devoid  of  all  grossness  and  limitation.  Bhagavad  OM,  lY,  33. 
"  All  actions  in  their  entirety,  0  Partha,  end  in  JndnaJ** 
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Jndfia  and  Karma  have  a  very  indmate  relation.  Non-reoogniiion 
of  Jndna  leads  to  attaofament  to  Karma  and  obsonration  of  jndna,  Non- 
aitaehment  to  Karma  leads  to  Jndna  and  a  state  of  actionlessness. 
What  18  the  soaroe  of  Moha  and  of  action  to  the  Germinal  Jtva  at  the 
commencement  of  evolution,  is  the  Jndna  to  the  same  Jtva  retaming 
full  of  experience  and  wisdom,  a  fall-blown  adept,  a  Mahfttma. 

C.  G.  Kaji. 


THE  WORKERS  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

THERE  is  a  story  of  an  old  Roman  philosopher  who  stood  watch iufjf 
a  triumphal  procession  at  Rome.  He  was  lookiug  beyond  this 
magnificent  display  and  with  patriotic  zeal  was  eagerly  watching  for 
signs  of  Rome's  future  prosperity,  the  causes  which  would  in  working 
out  still  further  extend  the,  power  and  glory  of  his  native  state. 

He  looked  at  the  carts  heaped  liigh  with  the  spoils  of  the  conquered* 
He  saw  hordes  of  captives  preceded  by  their  chiefs  in  golden  chains. 
The  old  philosopher  was  heard  to  say — '*  Alas  for  Rome  if  this  is  all ! " 

He  saw  the  victorious  general  in  his  gilded  chariot,  followed 
by  his  battle  scarred  veterans  who  had  carried  the  Roman  eagles 
triumphantly  over  bloody  fields;  bat  again  he  was  heard  to  sigh  — 
*'  Alas  for  Rome  if  this  is  all !  *' 

Now  the  youth  of  Rome  marched  along ;  those  who  were  eager  to 
enter  the  army,  eager  to  give  their  young  lives,  if  need  be,  in  upholding 
the  honor  and  dignity  of  Rome,  and  in  extending  her  power.  Then  the 
old  man  smiled  and  exclaimed  "  Thank  the  gods,  Rome  is  safe ! " 

The  Theosophical  army  has  its  generals.  We  honor  them.  It  has 
its  veterans  ;  those  who  have  given  and  are  still  giving  money,  time, 
talent,  life  itself  to  this  movement.  But  like  the  old  general  we  may 
say — '^  Alas  for  the  Theosophical  Society  if  this  is  all !  "  Even  the 
magnificent  theosophic  literature,  the  world's  recognition  of  Theosophy 
as  a  system  worthy  of  study,  the  defeat  of  conspiracy,  and  the  wreck  of 
traitorous  camps ;  all  these  are  not  enough  if  Theosophy  is  to  realize  its 
possibilities.  The  youug  must  be  trained  to  take  the  place  of  the  veterans. 
The  new  recruits,  whether  old  or  young,  must  "become  ready  to  enter  the 
ranks  of  the  active  workers.  They  roust  be  taught  and  be  encouraged 
to  take  part  in  discussions.  Those  who  are  liable  to  be  called  upon  for 
an  opinion  will  acquire  the  habit  of  listening  attentively.  It  is  a  great 
thing  to  have  a  leader  who  can  teach  classes,  lecture,  and  direct  the 
affairs  of  a  Branch.  It  is  a  still  (greater  thing  to  have  a  leader  who  can 
train  new  members  so  that  all  alike  will  feel  the  responsibility  and  be 
ready  and  willing  to  act.  Recollection  of  such  a  teacher  suggested  this 
article.  Every  one  who  was  associated  with  her  shared  the  responsi- 
bility of  branch  work*  She  encouraged  timid  members  to  express  an 
opinion,  to  read  a  short  extract  or  serve  on  a  committee.  Not  the  least 
valuable  part  of  her  various  theosophic  activities  was  this  discipline  of 
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the  raw  reomits.  They  proved  the  va]ae  of  their  training  in  keepiof^ 
up  classes  and  meeiiogs  when  no  recognized  leader  was  available.  In^ 
the  coarse  of  time  these  workers  will  become  the  leaders  in  other 
Branches,  spreading  en tbnsiasm  and  love  of  active  theosophio  work.  In 
this  way  the  raw  reornits  of  the  present  may  become  the  veterans  of 
the  fntnre  Theosophic  army. 

S.  £.  Palmer. 


THE  MANIFEST  AND  THE  OCCULT 

Thoughts  on  the  PruE  Philosophy. 
{Concluded  from  p.  681.) 

OF  Fire  or  Heat,  in   that  sense  in   which  we  are  treating  it,  there 
are    two  principal  divisions — the  objective  or  visible,    and   the 
subjective  or  latent.     The   first  needs  no  description ;  bat  the  second,  in 
its   lowest  aspect,   may  be  described  as   the  condition  of  fire  "  when  so 
Combined  with  ....  matter  as  not  to  be  perceptible" — *  to  the  senses. 
It  is  said  to  be  indestractible,  and  inherent  in  all  matter;  and  in  a  more 
or  less  latent  form  it  is  essential  to   the  active  existence  of  all  animated 
forms.     It  is  only  when  the  conditions  of  its  existence  become  changed 
from  latent  into  the  extreme  objective   form,  that  it  becomes  a  destruc- 
tive force  ;  and   consequently  those   who  admit  the  occult  to  be   the 
opposite  pole  of  the   manifest,  may  look  upon  it  that  the  latent  form  of 
fire  is  the  preservative  or  life-principle  in  all  things — that,  in  fact,  it  is 
analogous  to,  if  not  in  some  sense  identical  with,  spirit^  which  aooording 
to  Occultism  is   inherent  in  matter.     *^  Aeswar   [Fire]  resides  in  eyerj 
mortal  being,  and   puts  in  movement,  by  his  supernatural    powers,  all 
things  which  mount  on  the  wheel  of  time"  f     Therefore  it  doubtless  is, 
that  the  visible  objective  form  of  6re,  a  flame,  has  always  been  held  to 
be  typical  of  spirit ;  not  as  being,  in   that  form,  identical  with  it  (since 
spirit  is  formless)  but  as  its  outwai-d  aspect,  the  opposite  to  the  inward 
reality.^     Hence  the  Fire  Philosophers,  the  Rosicrucians,  Illuminati,  or 
earlier  Theosophists,  held  as  a  great  general  principle,  that  the  spiritual 
power  objecti vised  in  man   is  like  a   fire  taken   from  the  great  ocean  of 
light,   the  universal   spirit.     Like    the  flame   which   we   force   into  a 
temporary   outward  existence,   so  is  the   life  of  man  ;  and   as  the  flame 
passes  back  into  its  own  invisible  or   imperceptible  world  until  the  time 
comes  for  it  again   to  be  called  forth,  so  does  the  inner  principle  of  man 
retire  into  the  region  whence  it  came,  until  again  made  manifest  on  the 
surface  of  things. 

In  pursuance  of  such  trains  of  thought,  the  mystic  students  of  two 
centuries  back,  like  their  more  ancient  brethren,  reacbed  some  curious 
conclusions.     They  appear  to  have  held,  as  now  said,  that  when  a  spark 

•  "  Imperial  Dictionary,"  «iib  voce  Heat,  p.  902.  * 

t  "  Bhagavad  GlUt,"  as  quoted  in  "Celtic  Druids,"  ch.  v,  sec.  rii,  p.  169. 

X  "  Key  to  Theosophv,"  p,  106, 
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of  fire  disappears  to  us^  it  goes  into  the  universal  ocean  of  invisible  fire ; 
and  that  is  what  constitutes  its  disappearance.  Metaphysically,  itself 
a  particle  of  objective  light,  it  disappears  out  of  what  is  light  to 
our  senses — therefore,  to  its  inner  essence  really  darkness,  as  belonging 
to  the  lowest  physical  plane — and  reappears  in  the  trne  Light,  which 
necessarily  to  us  is  darkness.  As  the  Real,  when  viewed  from  contrary 
planes,  is  the  opposite  of  the  apparent,  so  that  which  is  light  to  as  (and 
a  material  thing)  is  darkness  in  the  subjective  world  ;  and  consequently 
that  which  is  light  on  tliat  plane,  is  darkness  for  us — for  spirit,  not  be- 
ing itself  material,  is  darkness  and  non-entity  to  us,  but  to  its  own 
plane,  light  and  reality.  For  we  know  that  light  is  a  material  thing 
upon  our  own  plane ;  and  therefore  it  must,  from  the  spiritual  plane, 
be  dark ;  so  that  spirit,  not  being  dark,  must  be  as  darkness  to  us.* 
Such  appear  to  have  been  some  of  the  views,  very  briefly  expressed,  of 
the  oldest  of  all  Theosophists,  the  founders  of  the  magical  knowledge  of 
the  East ;  and  of  the  Fire  Philosophers,  who  taught  that  all  knowable 
things  (on  this  world-plane)  were  evolved  out  of  the  invisible  fire,  and 
were  finally  resolvable  into  it,  a«  they  tried  chemically  to  illustrate — or 
rather,  that  spirit  or  Primordial  Fire  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  Manifested 
Universe,  as  Theosophists  now  put  it.  Their  Mystic  Fire  is  therefore 
the  foundation  and  ultimate  of  all  things,  as  may  be  seen  in  a  far-off 
way  through  its  objective  form  in  connection  with  matter.  When  we 
strike  sparks  from  a  flint,  and  thus  instantly  evolve  fire  where  no  ap- 
pearance of  it  was  previously,  we  are  perhaps  forcing  spirit  into  mani- 
festation for  an  instant,  and  so  revealing  what  it  is  that  holds  the  flint 
together  as  a  flint ;  bat  if  we  compelled  that  innate  principle  to  con- 
tinue on  the  same  objective  plane  as  the  flint  itself,  that  principle  would 
torn  destroyer  in  place  of  preserver — and  it  would  then  be  the  flint 
which  would  disappear  into  the  subjective  state.  By  the  same  rule  of 
contrary  in  regard  to  the  two  planes,  since  we  are  able  to  make  of  objec- 
tive fire  oar  temporary  servant,  it  is  an  argument  that  the  subjective  or 
latent  fire  is  in  reality  master  of  all — and  that  which  is  supreme  master 
is  spirit. 

These  metaphysical  abstractions  may  be  somewhat  difficult  of 
comprehension  ;  but  when  grasped,  it  will  appear  no  great  wonder  how 
the  earlier  peoples  (who,  in  their  endeavours  to  give  forms  to  their 
ideas  capable  of  appealing  to  the  multitude,  were  the  founders  of  Fire 
Worship)  considered  that,  in  the  presence  of  the  Sacred  Flame,  they 
stood,  if  not  face  to  face  with  their  Deity,  at  least  in  the  presence  of  all 
that  in  their  innermost  thoughts  they  could  imagine  of  such  a  Being. 
They  saw  in  that  flame,  not  the  common  ordinary  fire,  which  has  so 
little  of  the  abstract  about  it  as  to  be  always  dependent  upon  matter  for 
its  support,  but  an  occult,  mysterious,  inner  fire  ;  f  the  only  possible 
libstract  entity   containing  all  things,   and    into  which   all-devouring 


•  Cf  Path,  Vol.  ix.  No.  1,  p.  22.  and  " lloBicmcians"  II.  JeDnings,  pp.  86,  87. 
t  "  Rulers  in  two  worlds  are  They,  each  iu  his  own." — Path  cited,  p.  23. 
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flame  the  very  worlds  themselves  mast  fall  in  sncoession,*  as  thej 
doubtless  had  emanated  from  it.  We  can  no  longer  feel  surprise  if 
ancienh  nations, — sach  as  tbe  Persians  and  their  masters  the  magi— 
conclading  that  they  saw  the  All,  or  a  type  of  the  Absolate,  in  this 
magnificent  fire-element,  made  it  the  visible  representative  of  their 
highest  Deity,  and  were  led  from  its  unchanging  and  universal  charao^ 
ter,  to  believe,  on  Pantheistic  principles,  that  their  Deity  was  in  all 
things  as  all  were  therein. t  Con»eqaent  1y  they  were  themselves  aa 
entities  making  a  part  of  the  Divine  Totality,^  in  their  essence  immortal 
and  imperishable  as  the  essence  of  the  flame — the  everlasting  energy  of 
nature.  As  a  recent  writer  has  put  it,  **"  There  is  no  more  certain  law 
than  that  of  the  conservation  of  energy  ;  but  if  the  human  soul  is  not  a 
mere  attribute  of  matter,  but  an  independent  energy,  it  follows,  if  this 
law  extends  to  it,  that  it  can  never  die,  but  only  be  transferred.  The 
Calvinistic  theory  of  death  for  the  immense  majority,  and  life  for  the 
few  select,  disappears,  and  instead  of  it  we  have  a  religion  like  that  of 
the  Brahmins  and  Boddhists,  teaching  the  transmigpration  of  souls  from 
one  life  to  another,  and  the  final  absorption  of  ail  the  separate  rills  of 
individual  life  in  the  great  ocean  of  Pantheism."§ 

We  have  been  accustomed  to  look  upon  tbe  ancient  Persians,  whose 
doctrine  the  foregoing  resembles,  as  being  the  typical,  if  not  the  only 
Fire  Worshippers ;  but  a  close  examination  will  show  that  their  beliefs 
were  only  another  phase  of  the  more  universal  underlying  principles  to 
be  found  in  all  religious  systems.     The  peoples  who  are  represented  as 
worshipping  fire  were  not  either  ignorant  or  idolatrous  in   the  sense  in 
which  it  has  been  too  usual  to  speak  of  them  ;  because  they  only  regard- 
ed fire  as  the  symbol  or   visible  sign — the   last   and   the  nearest  to  the 
absolute  ;  and  it  was  by  them  used  in  that  sense  because  they,  in  their 
mystical  speculations,  had,  as  we  may  say,  arrived  at  another  world  by 
means  of  their  deductions  from  what  we  deem   the   ''facts  of  nature." 
Passing  beyond  these,  and  coming  out,  as  we  may  figure  it,   on  the  other 
side,  and  thus  penetrating  into  the  secrets  of  things,  they  finally  evapora- 
ted all  powers,   and  resolved   them  figuratively  into   the  Last  Fire. 
Beyond  this  they  found  nothing,  as  into  it  they  had  resolved  all  things. 
Thus  the  so-called  worshippers  of  the  Sun,  or  Light,  or  Fire,  whether 
in  the  older  the  new  worlds, ||  did  not  in  reality   pay  reverence  to  the 
physical  objects  named,  whatever  the  ignorant  multitudes  may  have  done ; 
but  recognised  rather  the  Unknown  Infinite,  in  the  last  image  that  was 

*  ''  Is  not  the  Fire  the  devonrer  of  all ;  of  men,  gods,  powers,  even  of  the 
worlds  in  space  ?  "  Path  cited,  p,  22.  "  The  Devonrer  of  worlds  rose  before  me.** 
lb,  p.  23.  The  primitive  fire  was  supposed  to  have  an  insatiable  appetite  for 
devouring  all  things.  According  to  Maziraus  Tyrius,  the  ancient  Persians  threw 
into  the  fire  combastible  matters,  crying  '*  Devour,  O  Lord !"  Max.  Tyrins,  Dissert^ 
xxxviii,  in  "  Cel.  Druids,"  v,  xii.  p.  168. 

t  "  In  Thee  is  my  only  real  Life,  a  god  am  I,  now  I  know  It."  Path  dtedj 
p.  23. 

J  "  Are  we  not  One,  I,  thou,  and  It  ?  "—Ibid. 

§  Laiog,  "  Mod.  Science  and  Mud.  Thought,"  p.  352. 

11  U.  Jennings,  **  The  Rosicracians,"  p.  112. 
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possible  to  man  at  all — the  fire,  and  they  chose  that,  as  may  appear  from 
what  hag  been  already  said,  as  being  to  the  Infinite  what  shadow  is  to 
]i|rht* — althongh  the  very  opposite  of  what  they  really  imagined,  yet, 
as  being  the  crown  or  apex  of  all  tangible  things,  coming  the  nearest  to 
that  ideal.  In  it  they  saw  the  beginning,  middle,  and  end,  the  symbol 
o£  spirit  in  time,  of  the  finite  in  the  Infinite.  We  find  these  ideas  both 
in  the  East  and  in  the  West,  in  the  oldest  times  as  well  as  in  those 
more  recent.  Sarviving  throagh  all  the  ages,  they  lie  bnried  amid  the 
mins  of  empires,  hidden  nnder  the  rocks,  hoarded  in  the  legends,  main- 
tained in  monuments,  preserved  dimly  in  beliefs,  suggested  in  tradi- 
tions, borne  abont  in  all  sorts  of  emblems,  gathered  np  in  mystic  rites, 
spoken  in  the  field  of  hieroglyphics,  shining  among  the  ceremonies  of  all 
peoples,  figared  forth  in  religions — symbolised  in  endless  ways,  if  we 
can  penetrate  its  many  disguises,  do  we  percieve  the  underlying  Fire 
Philosophy,  the  outward  form  of  recognition  of  the  one  Spirit.  In  con* 
neetion  with  these  views,  we  often  hear  it  said  that  Theosopby  is  the 
troe  underlying  principle  of  all  religious  systems ;  and  since  it  holds 
that  spirit  is  the  one  Reality,  while  the  Fire  Philosophy  covers  the 
same  idea,  therefore  if  the  latter  has  been  so  universal,  so  has  Theoso- 
pby also  ;  and  the  whole  round  of  disputed  emblems,  which  are  found 
in  all  countries,  seeming  to  point  to  tlfis  belief  in  Spirit  or  Fire  as  the 
first  principle,  shows  that  it  was  the  very  first  idea  to  be  embodied  in 
formal  religions,  lying  at  their  foundation  f  in  times  when  there  was  no 
practicable  access  to  the  minds  of  mankind  except  through  religious 
ideas.  The  attestation  of  these  facts  will  be  found  scattered  in  religions 
and  other  remains  all  over  the  world — the  rites  and  usages  of  all  creeds, 
down  to  our  own  day,  bear  reference  to  it — and  the  problems  and 
puzzles  in  religion,  which  cannot  be  otherwise  explained,  stand  clear 
and  evident  when  regarded  in  this  light.  In  all  Christian  varieties  of 
belief — as  truly  as  in  Buddhism,  Mahomedanism,  and  Heathenism 
whether  Eastern,  Western,  Northern,  or  Southern — this  **  Mystery  of 
Fire  "  stands  ever  recurring  and  conspicuous — for  it  is  beyond  measure 
old,  and  extensive  past  all  common  recognition.  It  is  universal,  in  fact, 
as  man  himself,  and  his  thoaghts,  and  is  that  beyond  which,  in  natural 
philosophy,  we  cannot  further  go.  It  appears  to  carry  truth  with  it, 
however  difficult  it  may  be  to  comprehend  ;  for  a  thing  so  universal  and 
indestrnctible  is  not  likely  to  be  founded  in  error. !^  All  faiths  appear 
to  have  diverged  out,  the  narrower  or  the  wider,  as  rays  from  the  great 
central  sun  of  this  Fire  original — the  Spiritual  sun  of  the  world-re- 
ligions- In  China,  where  these  things  remain  the  longest  unchanged, 
perhaps,  they  still  have  the  worship  of  the  Tien,  or  earliest  Fire,  or 
Light,  in  their  temples,  and  with  this  we  may  compare  other  usages 
and  imagery.  In  Troy  they  had  the  image  of  Pallas,  as  that  of  the 
manifestation  of  the  world   by  the  Fire-soul;  while  in  Athens   was 

*  H.  Jennings,  op.  c»f.,  pp.  109,  113. 

t  H.  Jennings,  op,  cit,,  p.  111. 
$  Op,  cif.,  p.  88. 
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Pallas  Athene,  signifyiDg  the  same.  The  flames  of  the  Greeks,  the 
story  of  Promethens,  and  the  myth  of  his  stealing  the  fire  from 
heaven,  wherewith  to  ensoul  the  visible  world,  the  naysteiies  of 
the  Etmscans,  the  rites  of  the  Carthagenianf>,  the  torches  borne 
in  processions  in  all  times  and  places,  the  vestal  fires  of  the 
Romans,*  the  very  word  fiametij  as  indicative  of  the  pontifical  office, 
the  whole  mystic  meaning  of  flames  on  altars,t  and  the  legends  of  the 
ever-bnrning  tomb-lights  of  the  earlier  peoples,  whether  in  classic  or 
barbarian  lauds !{: — everything  of  this  kind  was  intended  to  signify  the 
reference  to  the  occult  Fire.  Fires  are  lighted  at  the  funeral  ceremonies  § 
of  the  Hindus  and  Maliomedans,  even  when  the  body  is  not  bnrned. 
The  city  of  Heliopolis,  the  city  of  the  sun,  in  lower  Egypt,  contained  a 
temple  in  which  the  flame-secret  was  preserved  and  the  tradition  guard- 
ed, the  symbol  alone  being  presented  to  the  world ;  and  the  same  may 
be  found  in  other  countries.  As  regards  the  nse  of  fire  in  the  disposal 
of  the  dead,  cremation,  which  was  practised  in  all  times  and  localities, 
and  which  the  most  highly  civilised  nations  are  now  seeking  to  revive, 
has  a  more  profound  meaning  than  the  simple  sanitary  one  nsnally 
advanced ;  for  the  inner  signification  of  this  fire-burial  is  the  commit- 
ment of  human  mortality  into  the  last  of  all  matter,  overleaping  any 
intermediate  states  ;  dispersing  at  once  the  astral  body  with  the  physi- 
cal counterpart,  as  it  is  taught  at  this  day  in  the  East,  and  recognised 
by  Theosophistrt. 

The  architecture  of  the  world,  and  more  especially  that  of  the 
temples  and  other  religious  edifices,  recognises  the  Fire  Principle  in  the 
most  emphatic  manner.  For  all  obelisks,  spires,  minarets,  tall  towers^ 
upright  stones,  and  architectural  perpendiculars  of  every  description — 
or,  generally  speaking,  all  erections  conspicuous  for  height  and  slimness, 
seem  to  have  been,  among  other  things,  representatives  of  the  Flame. || 
They  bespeak,  wherever  found,  and  in  whatever  age,  the  idea  of  the 
First  Principle  ;  and  are  a  manifest  symbol  of  the  occult.  The  Chinese 
pagodas  are  nothing  but  innumerable  gilt  and  belled  fanciful  repetitions 
of  the  primeval  flame-monolith ;  for  the  very  form  of  these  pagodas 
symbolises  the  transition  from  the  seemingly  solid  reality  of  the  world, 
out  into  the  spiritual  beyond,  which  is  architecturally  emblemed  in  the 
diminishing  stories,  carried  upward  until  they  pine  away  into  a  series  of 
discs  pierced  by  a  vertical  rod,  which  culminates  in  a  blazoned  and 
gilded  ball ;  referring  to  the  final  ending  of  the  world  of  appearances  in 
that  of  the  abstract  reality.  We  may  recognise  the  same  embodied 
myth  in  all  spires,  whether  tapering  to  the  globe  of  the  Egyptian 
Modus  or  disc,  or  in  whatever  form.  Again,  the  same  is  seen  in 
the  Mahomedan  minarets,    and  also  in   the   steeples   ot  the   Christian 


•  Op.  cif.,  p.  112. 
t  26.,  pp.  107-109. 
t  16.,  p.  110. 
§  lb. 
"  Tlio  Firc*Bclf  appeared,  a  gigantic  pillar."  Pat  It  ^  toe,  cit* 
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churches.  In  the  Fire  Towers  of  the  Sikhs,  in  the  dome-covered 
and  many-storied  spires  of  the  Hindus,  in  the  vertical-tnrreted* 
temples  of  the  Buddhists,  of  all  classes  and  of  all  sects ;  in  the 
religions  bnildings  of  the  Sinhalese,  in  the  upright  flame-fanes  of 
the  Parsees,  in  the  originals  of  the  campaniles  of  the  Italians  as 
Been  in  the  Tower  of  St.  Mark  at  Venice — in  the  flame-shaped  or 
pyr-amidal  architecture  of  the  Egyptians,  we  see  the  same  ever-recnr- 
ring  symbol.  All  the  minarets  that,  in  the  Eastern  snnshine,  glitter 
thronghout  the  land  of  the  Moslem,  all  testify  to  the  deification  of 
Fire.  It  seems  carious  how  the  modern  nations,  whose  ideas  on  the 
subject  of  the  Fire-Myth  are  all  bat  extinct,  shoald  yet  be  compelled  by 
the  very  necessities  of  their  own  utilitarian  policy,  to  perpetuate  the  old 
form  of  the  Fire  Towers  in  their  modern  light-hoases,  to  which  no  other 
form  is  so  applicable.*  They  are  identical  in  principle  with  the 
^'  Bound  towers  "  of  Ireland,  which  were  evidently  not  light-houses  as 
we  understand  them,  although  they  appear  to  have  had  some  connection 
with  the  PhcBuician  navigators. 

The  Babylonian  tower  of  Belus  is  said  to  have  been  a  fire-tower,t 
as  were  the  pyramids  of  Egypt ;  and  the  Colossus  of  Rhodes  certainly 
was,  as  likewise  the  Pharos  of  Alexandria,  and  Cleopatra's  needles 
and  other  obelisks  symbolise  flame  among  other  meanings.:}:  The  rocks  at 
the  entranoe  of  the  Mediterranean,  Calpe  and  Abyla^-called  the  Pillars 
of  Hercules — were  used  as  fire  towers. §  This  was  also  doubtless  the 
case  with  reference  to  the  two  hills  called  Mont  St.  Michael  on  the  coast 
of  Normandy,  and  its  counterpart  on  the  English  coast,  which  also  seem 
to  have  been  fire-stations. 

The  lighting  of  signal-fires  on  hill-tops  points  to  a  mythic  origin.|{ 
So  "the  festival  of  the  25th  ofDecember  was  celebrated  by  the  Druids  in 
Britain  and  Ireland  with  great  fires  lighted  on  the  tops  of  the  hills.  This 
festival  was  repeated  on  the  twelfth  day,  or  on  what  we  call  the  Epiph- 
any.   In  some  parts,  the  fires  are   still  continued On  the  Ist  of 

May  the  Irish  made  great  fires  in  honour  of  Bel  or  Baal,  and  offered 
him  sacrifices.  They  have  yet  a  festival  on  the  1st  of  May  called 
Bealtine,  when,  on  the  tops  of  their  hills,  they  light  great  fires.  .  .  . 
On  May-day  we  find  the  Druids  made  prodigious  fires  on  these  cairns, 
which  being  everywhere  in  sight  of  some  other,  could  not  but  afford  a 
glorious  show  over  a  whole  nation.  These  fires  were  in  honour  of  Beal 
or  Bealan,  latinised  by  the  Roman  writers  into  Beleners,  by  which  name 
the  Gauls  and  their  colonies  understood  the  sun."  ** 

The  connection  between  the  snn  and  fire  will  readily  be  seen  from 
what  precedes ;  and  how  fitting  an  emblem  of  the  sun  fire  in  reality  was. 

*  H.  Jennings,  op.  cit,  p,  89. 

t  Op.  eit.y  p.  91« 

X  lb,,  pp.  92—94,  107. 

§  lb.,  pp.  96,  97. 

II  16.,  pp.  103,  104,  106. 

••  "Celtic  Druids,"  pp.  163,  180,  181,  219. 
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"  For  the  fian  was  6be  oatward  emblem  of  spirit,  as  fire  also  was ;  and 
on  the  twentj-fifth  of  Decemher,  at  the  first  moment  of  the  daj 
thronghoot  all  the  ancient  world,  the  birthday  of  the  God  Sol  was  cele< 
bra  ted." 

This  was  the  moment  when,  after  the  supposed  winter  solsttee,  and 
the  lowest  point  of  his  degradation  below  oar  hemisphere,  he  began  to 
increase,  and  gradoallj  to  ascend.  At  this  moment,  in  all  the  ancient 
roligioD8,  his  birth  was  kept ;  from  India  to  Ultima  Thole,  these  oere* 
monies  partook  of  the  same  character ;  everywhere  the  god  was  feigned 
to  be  born,  and  his  festivAl  was  celebrated  with  great  rejoicings.  Tfans 
came  the  25th  of  December,  the[Heathen  festival  of  the  God  Sol,  to  be 
selected  as  the  birthday  of  Christ,  and  the  Dmidical  festival  of  the 
winter  solstice  to  become  a  Christian  rite.''* 

These  are  merely  a  few  of  the  instances  where  the  fire-prinoiple 
comes  prominently  forward  in  customs,  buildings,  and  other  remains  of 
antiquity ;  but  the  list  might  be  indefinitely  extended  if  research  were 
carried  further.  They  are  the  efforts  made,  as  previously  noted,  to 
embody  the  idea  of  the  Formless  under  some  symbol  of  its  opposite,  or 
Form,  as  the  only  means  available  whereby  to  perpetuate  the  undw- 
lying  idea  in  a  tangible  manner,  conprehensible  to  all  who  were  made  in 
some  measure  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  there  was  an  ideal  of  some 
kind  hidden  behind  them.  This  ideal  reappears  at  intervals  through 
the  mist  of  outward  knowledg-e ;  and,  like  a  beacon  light,  it  tempts  the 
enquirer  to  penetrate  deeper  into  the  fire-arcana  by  means  of  more  pro- 
found study  and  thought.  Those  who  may  pursue  this  one  of  the  many 
avenues  leading  to  the  unveiling  of  Theosophy  will  find  themselves 
surprisingly  enlightened ;  for  all  sorts  of  side-issues  present  themselves 
—and  in  the  end  we  reach  things  which  appear  to  belong  to  the  common 
radix  of  all  knowledge,  transcending  that  of  the  schools. 

If,  however,  we  calmly  review  what  seems  to  be  the  general  tend- 
ency of  modern  philosophical  speculation,  we  shall  probably  find  that 
science  is  reaching  the  confines  of  its  domain  in  the  investigations  of  the 
relation  of  material  things  to  each  other,  and  the  enunciation  of  the 
laws  which  govern  those  relations — and  consequently,  that  there  is  a 
demand  now,  not  merely  for  that  definite  expression  of  such  laws  which 
satisfied  previous  enquirers;  but,  having  got  together  a  body  of  those 
rules  of  nature,  the  men  of  science  begin  to  demand  the  collective 
reason  and  origin  of  them.  Hence  their  theories  as  to  the  unity  of 
Force,  and  other  similar  speculations  ;  the  general  direction  of  which  is 
towards  the  re-discovery  of  that  antique  knowledge  of  the  primordial 
fire  or  spirit  with  which  we  have  been  dealing.  That  is,  it  would  appear, 
the  direction  in  which  modern  science  is  drifting,  if  we  are  to  credit  the 
pronouncements  of  Occult  Philosophy  ;  whether  the  scientists  know  it 
or  not — and,  by  the  light  of  theosophic  study,  it  is  our  privilege  **  to 
trace  the  reviving  truths,  through  each  new  discovery  of  thephilosopher 
and  chemist,"  and  to  be  the  witnesses  to  the   recovery  of  **  some  few  of 

•  Op,  ciUy  pp.  164, 166. 
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the  starry  truths  which  shone  on  the  great  shemaia  of  the  Chaldean 
Lore,  and  gleamed  dimly  through  the  darkened  knowledge  of  later  disciples, 
lahoaring  .  ,  .  .  tx)  revive  the  embers  of  the  fire  which  burned  in 
the  Eamarin  oE  the  East."*  For  the  age  of  the  contented  stady  of 
illosive  appearances,  the  mere  utilitarian  application,  on  the  lowest 
plane,  of  the  corresponding  discoveries,  although  it  seems  at  its  height, 
is  not  the  only  application  sooght.  Science  begins  to  be  done  with 
simple  externals  ;  and  her  highest  minds  are  now  bracing  themselves  to 
the  task  of  unravelling  the  inner  meaning,  the  underlying  and  most 
abstract  secrets,  of  the  visible  creation.  Chemistry,  apart  from  its 
pimple  application  to  current  necessities,  is  departing  from  the  mere 
trite  analysis  conducted  by  aid  of  its  bottles,  its  retorts,  its  furnaces 
and  its  balances,  and  is  beginning  to  lean  more  towards  a  metaphysi- 
cal investigation  of  method.  In  place  of  the  assumed  physical  elements, 
she  leans  towards  what  have  been  significantly  called  meta-elementB ; 
and  her  progress  in  this  and  similar  directions  will  probably  lead  to 
that  kind  of  method  which  was  essentiall}"  the  characteristic  of  the 
ancient  alchemy — ^so  that  the  pioneers  of  this  new  development  are  now 
cairying  their  abstruse  investigations  into  regions  where  the  science  of 
bat  a  short  time  ago  was  content  with  mere  faithless  conjecture,  which 
led  to  nothing  practical. 

Then  the  astronomers,  so  long  contented  with  the  mere  calculation 
of  the  planetary  motions  and  the  numbering  of  the  stars,  are  iiow 
finding  something  very  like  a  limit  to  their  capacities  in  those  directions; 
and  in  doing  so,  they  are  coming  across  certain  puzzling  phenomena 
which  are  leading  them  to  speculate  about  the  possible  verity  of  the  old 
ideas  as  to  the  Ether  of  8pa<;e ;  and  to  enquire  more  narrowly  as  to  the 
origin  and  continued  existence  of  the  everlasting  motion  of  the  heavens — 
concerning  the  laws  governing  which,  there  is  beginning  to  be  a 
vague  feeling  that  they  are  not  so  thoroughly  understood  as  it  was 
formerly  thought.  Moreover,  they  have  for  some  time  past  been 
making  endeavours  to  trace  a  connection  between  certain  periodic  phe- 
nomena, t.errestrial  and  celestial,  and  thus  tending  towards  something  by 
no  means  unlike  the  ancient  science  of  astrology.  More  and  more  does 
it  become  evident  that  many,  if  not  all,  of  the  abstract  sciences,  are  but 
branches  of  the  one  tree  of  true  knowledge  upon  which  grew  those  once 
called  occult — and  by  insensible  gradations  they  run  one  into  the  other, 
as  did  the  older  arts  attributed  so  wrongly  to  the  sorcery  and  enchant* 
ments  of  the  weird  and  far  time  of  the  past.  We  are  every  day 
coming  nearer  and  nearer  to  another  world  of  thought  and  action, 
and  the  ontward  seeming  is  no  longer  looked  upon  as  any  guide  to  the 
inward  reality  in  the  way  it  formerly  was ;  unless  it  be  by  way  of  those 
laws  of  analogy  and  contrast  which  have  hitherto  been  the  sole  property 
of  the  mystic  and  the  occultist. 

S.  Stuart. 


•  '•  Zarniii,»»  Bk.  III.,  ch.  v.,  p.  138. 
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HAUNTED  TREASURE. 

THE  belief  in  haunted  treasure  is  a  lon^  established  and  widely  prev- 
alent one  in  the  conntries  of  the  East.  That  this  should  be  so 
will  not  be  re^i^arded  a^i  surprising  bj  any  one  acquainted  with  oriental 
history  and  castoms.  With  Eastern  people  it  has  been  from  time 
immemorial  the  habit  to  bury  their  hoardings,  and  in  oonsequenoe  of 
the  frequent  invasions  to  which,  up  to  almost  modern  times,  their  lands 
were  subjected,  and  the  general  insecurity  of  life  and  property  which 
was  MO  often  a  characteristio  of  Eastern  life,  this  concealment  of  treasnre 
had  frequently  to  be  effected  suddenly,  and  as  it  often  happened  that 
the  owners  had  to  seek  safety  in  rapid  flight  to  distant  localities  whence 
some  of  them  never  returned,  all  traces  of  the  place  of  concealment 
became  lost.  ''  The  sword,*'  says  De  Quincey,  ^'has  been  moving  back- 
wards and  forwards,  for  instance,  like  a  weaver's  shuttle,  since  the  time 
of  Mahmoud  the  GhsKnevide,  in  Anno  Domini  1000 — ».«.,  for  eight 
hundred  years — throughout  the  vast  regions  bounded  by  the  Tigris,  the 
Oxns,  and  the  Indus.  Regularly  as  it  approached,  gold  and  jewels  must 
have  sunk  by  whole  harvests  into  the  ground.  A  certain  percentage 
has  been  no  doubt  recovered  ;  but  a  larger  percentage  has  disappeared 

for  ever In  these  circumstances  why  should  it  surprise  us  that 

men  will  pursue  the  science  of  discovery  as  a  regular  trade  ?  Many  dis- 
coveries of  treasure  are  doubtless  made  continually,  which,  for  obvious 
reasons,  are  communicated  to  nobody.  Some  proportions  there  must  be 
between  the  sowing  of  such  grain  as  diamonds  or  emeralds,  and  the 
consequent  reaping,  whether  by  accident  or  by  art.  For  with  regard  to 
the  last,  it  is  no  more  improbable,  prima  fronte,  that  a  substance  may 
exist  having  an  oc^cult  sympathy  with  subterraneous  water  or  subterrane- 
ous gold  *  than  that  the  magnet  should  have  a  sympathy  (as  yet  occult) 
with  the  northern  pole  of  oor  planet." 

Many  of  the  treasures  thus  concealed  are  believed  to  be  guarded  by 
tutelary  genii  who  must  be  propitiated  or  expelled  by  magical  art  if  the 
hoard  which  they  protect  is  to  be  i*ecovered.  How  these  genii  come  to 
be  there  is  variously  explained  according  to  the  history  of  each  particu- 
lar case.  In  some  cases  it  is  believed  that  gold,  silver,  and  gems,  if  left 
for  a  long  period  in  the  soil,  attract  towards  them,  by  some  kind  of 
astral  affinity,  the  earth  elemeutals  or  gnomes,  who  thereafter  possess 
themselves  of  the  treasnre  and  battle  all  attempts  at  recsovery, 
by  shifting  it  from  its  place  of  deposit.  This  is  the  explanation  I  have 
generally  found  given  by  natives  when  they  have  heard  that  some 
individuals  who  had  many  years  before  buried  their  ."^avings  and  gone 
awav  to  other  lands,  luid,  on  their  return,  failed  to  recover  them  although 


•  In  the  Tkeosophii't  for  1893  (Vol.  XV.,  p-  267)  will  be  found  a  descriptioo 
of  a  "  gold  magnet  "  stated  to  be  in  the  posseasion  of  a  certahi  Indian  Initiate. 
ApparentW  it  waa  a  piece  of  some  vaiiety  uf  wood  prepared  in  a  particular  waj* 
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they  had  searched  the  spot  most  diligently.  In  other  cases,  however, 
it  is  believed  that  the  *'  djin  "  are  invoked  and  placed  on  the  haunted 
spot  by  the  spells  and  ceremonies  of  a  competent  magns  in  proper 
planetary  honr.  Sach  treasure  can  be  removed  from  its  resting  place 
only  by  a  mNgician  who  is  a  master  of  yet  more  potent  spells  than  he 
who  buried  it.  It  is  said  also  that  in  some  cases,  as  a  further  safe- 
gnard,  in  addition  to  the  ghostly  sentinels,  there  is  thrown  over  the  spot 
a  magical  glamour  or  **  Maya,*'  which  entirely  alters  its  natural  aspect 
and  eSeetnally  hides  it  from  prying  eyes.  Another  method  which  was 
sometimes  practised  by  the  Barbary  corsairs  and  the  buccaneers  of  the 
Spanish  Main,  is  thns  described  by  that  grim  war-dog  and  sea-rover^ 
Bertram  Risingharo,  in  Scott's  **  Bokeby'* : — 

"  An  ancient  mariner  I  knew, 
What  time  I  sailed  with  Morgan's  crew, 
Who  oft,  'raid  our  carousals,  spake 
Of  Raleigh,  Frobisher,  and  Drake ; 
Adventnrous  hearts !  Who  bartered  bold, 
Their  English  steel  for  Spanish  gold. 
Trust  not,  would  his  experience  say, 
Captain  or  comrade  with  your  prey  ; 
But  seek  some  chamel,  when  at  full, 
The  moon  gilds  skeleton  and  skull  : 
Then  dig  and  tomb  your  precious  heap ; 
And  bid  the  dead  your  treasure  keep; 
Sure  stewards  they,  if  fitting  spell 
Their  service  to  the  task  compel. 
Lacks  there  such  ohamel  ? — kill  a  shive, 
Or  nrisoner,  on  the  treasure-grave ; 
Ana  bid  his  discontented  ghost 
titelk  nightiy  on  his  lonely  post."  * 

That  the  form  of  diablerie  mentioned  In  the  last  four  lines  was  not  con- 
fined to  the  Western  seas,  will  be  seen  from  the  following  narrative 
which  I  give  as  it  was  told  to  me  by  a  Mahomedan  merchant-skipper  of 
Zanzibar.  He  had  occasion,  some  years  ago,  to  visit  the  seaport  town 
of  H.,  on  the  Malabar  coast,  on  private  business.  During  his  stay  there, 
he  became  somewhat  intimate  with  a  Ma^hribi  t  magician  who  confided 
to  him  the  fact  that  a  valuable  treasure  lay  hidden  in  a  rocky  islet  in 
the  bay  ;  that  it  was  under  a  spell,  and  that  he  would  like  to  secure  it. 
As  my  friend  expressed  his  doubts  about  its  existence,  the  Maghribi  told 
him  that  if  he  would  accompany  him  to  the  island,  he  would  give  him 
an  opportunity  of  judging  for  himself.  Accordingly,  a  few  days  later, 
they  took  a  boat  and,  towards  sunset,  airived  at  the  island.  The 
Maghribi,  carrying  in  his  hand  a  long  narrow  box  containing  certain 
necessary  articles,  led  the  way  to  the  spot  which  he  identified  by 
certain  peculiar  featni*es  known  only  to  himself,  and  by  the  light  of  the 
newly  risen  moon  described  his  circles  in  the  centre  of  which  he  sat 
with  his  companion.  He  then  proceeded  to  burn  incense  and  other 
perfumes  in  various  parts  of  the  circle  and,  lightiogalamp  which  burned 

•  "  Bokeby ,"     Canto  II,  Stanza  3,  XVIII. 

t  Maghribi,  literally  a  Western    (frum  the  Arabic  Naghrih,  wc8t)»  is  a  tertn 
applied  to  the  uatiyes  of  Morocco  and  the  other  Barbary  States* 
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with  a  larofe  flame  of  great  brilliancj,  began  to  repeat  his  Arabic  incan- 
tations. The  wild  and  solitary  character  of  the  place,  the  stillness 
that  prevailed,  and  tlie  weirdness  of  the  ceremony,  all  condnoed  to 
fill  the  skipper  with  awe,  and  this  feeling  was  soon  heightened  to 
terror  when — ^apparently  as  a  result  of  the  incantations  which  were  be* 
ing  repeated— *he  saw  rise  throngh  the  Tolnmes  of  smoke  given  off 
by  the  burning  incense,  the  dark  fignre  of  a  gigantic  negro  who,  with 
a  diabolical  and  threatening  aspect,  attempted,  every  now  and  then,  to 
break  into  the  circle,  while  the  Maghribi,  still  repeating  his  spells,  with 
a  long  gaardless  *  sword  on  which  were  inscribed  mystical  verses  and 
diagrams,  was  keeping  him  off.  As  his  eye  caught  that  of  the  magi* 
cian,  the  latter,  without  interrupting  his  proceedings,  pointed  with  his 
disengi^ed  hand  to  a  certain  part  of  the  circle  on  which  the  light  of  the 
lamp  fell  with  its  full  brightness.  What  was  the  astonishment  of  the 
skipper  when  he  discovered  that  here  the  earth  had  gaped  open,  and  in 
the  chasm  or  vault  thus  caused,  the  singular  effulgence  of  the  Magbri- 
bi's  lamp  revealed  a  sight  of  extraordinary  splendour  ! 

*'The  spoils  of  Indian  seas  and  mines, 
Hoarded  in  nether  caverns  dark ; 
Ingot  of  gold  and  diamond  spark. 
Chalice  and  plate  from  churches  borne. 
And  gems  from  shrieking  beauty  torn." 

A.t  this  stage,  however,  the  magician  repet^ted  the  dismisMon,  his 
ghostly  opponent  vanished,  the  ground  within  the  circle  assumed  its 
wonted  appearance,  and  the  ceremony  came  to  an  end.  When  asked 
why  he  had  thus  abruptly  brought  the  operations  to  a  close,  he  replied 
*'  you  saw  the  demon  who  attempted  to  enter  the  circle  ?  Well ;  had 
I  gone  on  for  a  few  minutes  longer,  a  similar  one  would  have  made  his 
appearance  on  the  opposite  side,  and  although  I  could  keep  this  one  in 
play,  it  would  need  another  as  potent  as  myself  to  manage  the  other 
one  ;  otherwise  neither  of  us  would  leave  the  circle  alive."  "  How 
came  this  treasure  to  be  here,  and  who  are  these  sable  guardians  F '' 
asked  my  friend  of  the  Maghribi.  *'  This  treasure,''  replied  he,  "  was 
buried  here,  some  two  centuries  ago,  by  Portuguese  buccaneers,  and 
the  guardians,  which  so  terrified  you,  are  the  spirits  (elementaries)  of 
the  African  slaves  sacrificed  on  the  spot.  There  is  another ;  a  comrade 
of  mine  and  ray  equal  in  knowledge,  who  could  help  me  in  this  matter, 
but,  unfortunately,  he  is  detained  at  present  in  Arabia  by  certain  ad- 
verse circumstances.  Some  day,  if  it  is  so  willed,  he  may  join  me,  and 
we  may  recover  the  treasure."  The  pirates  referred  to  were  evidently 
part  of  that  huge  gang  which  were  so  long  the  terror  of  the  Indian  seas, 
and  it  is  to  these  miscreants,  according  to  Sir  William  Hunter,  that 
we  owe  the  utter  destruction  and  disappearance  of  the  cities  which  once 
flourished  in  that  vast  tract  of  forest  and  swamp  now  known  as  the 
Sundarbans. 

An  old  Hindu  servant  of  our  family — long  since  gone  over  to 

t-  •       '    »'         ' • —      '     — — — ' —  ■  -^ 

•  The  ma^o  sword  is  always  without  a  guard. 
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the  majority — once  gave  me  an  account  of  an  incident  which  happened 
more  than  forty  years  ago  in  his  native  village  in  the  Godavery  district, 
which  I  here  relate,  a?)  it  exemplifies  the  dangers  that  sometimes  at- 
tend the  quest  for  bidden  wealth.  On  the  outskirts  of  this  villaii^e,  not 
far  from  the  neighbonring  jungle,  was  a  large  dilapidated  well  of  un- 
known antiquity,  to  which  the  more  venturous  youths  of  the  place 
would  occasionally  resort  for  the  purpose  of  enjoying  a  swim.  One  day, 
while  thus  amusing  themselves,  one  of  the  party  of  four  who  had  just 
oome  up  from  a  deep  dive  to  the  bottom,  informed  his  companions  that 
he  had  come  upon  a  large  metal  cauldron  which,  from  its  month  being 
closed  with  a  plate,  he  surmised  to  contain  treasure.  As  it  was  too 
heavy  for  one  to  lift,  he  proposed  to  one  of  his  comrades,  also  a  good  diver, 
that  they  should  go  down  together  and  bring  it  up.  No  sooner  said  than 
done.  They  descended  into  the  depths  of  the  well,  seized  the  cauldron  by 
its  side  rings,  and  brought  it  up  to  the  surface.  While  taking  it  through 
the  water  its  weight  caused  them  no  inconvenience,  but  onoe  the  surface 
was  reached,  they  felt  that  to  raise  and  place  it  on  terra  firma  would  be 
beyond  their  powers.  This  diflSculty,  however,  was  soon  overcome  by 
one  of  their  number  giving  them  a  helping  hand,  and  the  burden  was 
then  brought  to  land.  Hardly  had  this  been  done  when  the  two  adren^ 
tnrous  divers  were  seen  to  throw  up  their  hands  in  the  air,  stagger, 
and  fail  to  the  ground,  as  if  struck  by  some  unseen  agency.  Tor- 
rents of  blood  poured  from  their  mouths,  and  in  a  few  minutes  they 
lay  stretched  out,  inert  and  inanimate.  He  who  had  helped  them  to 
land  the  cauldron  next  succumbed,  in  the  same  manner  and  with  the 
same. symptoms.  The  sole  survivor  and  witness  of  the  tragedy,  thorough- 
ly terror-stricken,  made  for  the  village  where,  on  arrival,  he  communi- 
cated the  news  to  the  local  officers-  The  magistrate  was  soon  on  the 
scene  of  disaster,  and  after  going  through  the  usual  formalities,  he  had 
the  cauldron  opened.  It  was  found  to  contain  a  large  number  of  rusty 
looking  and  antique  gold  and  silver  coins  which,  as  treasure- trovoy  he 
consigned  to  the  Government  cash -chest. 

I  shall  close  this  article  with  a  strange  story  related  to  me,  some 
years  ago,  and  vouched  for  as  true  by  my  old  Mahomedan  Munshi.  In 
the  ancient  frontier  town  of  B.  there  dwelt,  several  decades  back,  a 
householder  whose  family,  though  very  old  and  respectable,  had,  by  a 
series  of  reverses,  been  lowered  considerably  from  its  former  position. 
Tradition  had  it  that  in  the  fraction  of  his  patrimony  to  which  he  was 
now  restricted,  there  lay  hidden  a  valuable  treasure.  With  the  aid  of  a 
sorcerer  skilled  in  the  knowledge  of  the  ink-mirror  or  "  Unjun,'*  and  a 
clairvoyant  boy,*  he  managed  to  identify  the  spot  where  it  was  buried  ; 
and  on  a  day  previously  decided  upon,  the  three  together,  with  a  few 
near  relations,  hastened  to  the   locality   and  began   operations.    After 

.      -        -  -  -    -     - . — <■■      ■    —  I      -  —  — 

*  The  boy  usually  employed  for  this  purpose  is  a  footling  chUd^  i.e.,  one  born 
foot  foremost,  or  a  seventh  son.  If  neither  of  these  is  proonrable,  in  Egypt  and 
Syria,  according  to  Burton,  a  child  is  chosen  in  whose  palm  tho  linea  media  nattaralM 
or  cephalic  Thead)  line  is  very  Long.  According  to  works  on  Palmistry,  a  long  line  of 
the  head  sloping  dowu^'ards  tvWsu-ds  the  wribt  is  a  sigu  of  mystical  tendencies. 
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digging  several  feet  into  the  eai-ih,  ihey  descried  the  cover  of  an  iron 
pot,  bat  on  attempting  to  seize  it,  they  found  it  slip  away  from  their 
grasp  and  sink  into  the  ground,  digging  lower,  it  again  made  its 
appearance  and  again  disappeared,  as  before.  This  occurred  several 
times  when,  almost  desperate  at  losing  what  seemed  almost  within  his 
grasp,  the  householder  enquired  of  the  boy  gazing  into  the  mirror, 
"  What  do  you  see  ?" 

'*  A  hairy  Pisacha  "  (demon),  replied  the  boy,  **  and  he  says  he  will 
not  give  up  the  treasure  unless  he  is  propitiated  with  a  human  sacrifice." 
**  Impossible !"  exclaimed  the  treasure  seeker,  '*  the  Government  would 
punish  us  for  murder  !"  *'  Nay,"  said  the  boy,  "  He  says  the  victim 
chosen  need  only  prick  himself  with  a  needle,  and  he  will  do  thereat/' 
Hardly  were  those  words  spoken,  when  an  elderly,  sad-faced  woman, 
the  widowed  sister  of  the  householder,  pressed  forward  to  the  edge  of 
the  pit,  and  before  any  one  could  prevent  her,  pricked  her  finger  and 
held  it  over  the  treasiii*e  pot,  exclaiming  in  determined  tones,  **  I  am 
old  and  nseless :  I  willingly  give  my  life  for  the  prosperity  of  my  house!" 
Having  uttered  these  words,  she  seemed  to  be  overcome  with  a  deadly 
faintness  and  sank  down  unconscious.  Her  brother  rushed  to  her  assist- 
ance, only  to  find  that  her  brave  altruistic  spirit  had  fled  from  this 
troubled  sublunary  sphere 

"  Where  nothing  is,  but  M  things  seem, 
And  we  the  shadows  of  the  dream.'** 

As  for  the  treasure,  the  moment  the  ruddy  drops  of  life  fell  on  the  lid, 
the  pot  became  stationary,  and  one  of  the  bystanders,  leaping  into  the 
pit,  secured  it  and  brought  it  to  the  surface*  ^'  With  the  wealth  tlimi 
obtained,*'  said  the  Mnnshi,  '*  the  householder  8i>on  repaired  bis  shat- 
tered fortunes,  and  his  family  are  now  the  most  prosperous  people  in 
the  town.'*  But  there  must  have  been  many  a  moment  in  his  life  when 
a  dark  cloud  settled  over  his  happinesrt,  at  the  recollection  of  the  noble, 
unselfish  soul  that  had  sacrificed  herself  for  his  sake. 

P.  J.  G. 


PHYSICAL  LIFE  AND  SPIRITUAL  LIFE.f 

{Concluded  from  page  667). 

PHYSICAL  science^  of  course,  has  nothing  to  do  with  involntioi^  and 
that  is  where  it  mftkes  so  many  blunders  in  its  inferences  and  dedoc- 
tioiis ;  but,  aooording  to  Theosophy,  there  is  the  emanation  of  the  spirit 
from  its  divine  source  (the  monad),  which,  by  its  own  inherent  force 
when  involved  in  the  matter  of  this  physical  plane,  builds  or  moulds  for 
itself  these  innumerable  forms,  of  which  I  have  tried  to  give  you  some 
idea,  until  it  acquires  an  organism  that  is  perfect,  which  it  can  use,  and 
through  which  it  can  express  itself  with  facility. 

*  Shelley :  "  The  Sensitive  Plant.*' 

t  An  address  delivered  at  Aucklaiiii,  N*  Z.,  by  Mr.  A.  £.  Webb« 
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Oa  the  deFachanic  planeR,  and  on  the  astral  planes,  before  it  reaofaes 
this  physical  plane,  it  created  similar  innamerable  forms.  Coming  to 
this  plane,  it  nses  the  ether  wherewith  to  construct  the  ethereal  model 
whereon  to  mould  the  physical  matter  to  form  the  dense  body  in  the 
mineral  kiogdora  ;  and  when  it  reaches  that  kingdom  its  involution  in 
matter  is  completed,  because  then  it  has  got  to  the  nadir  on  the  lowest 
point  of  materiality ;  emerging  from  that  kingdom  into  the  vegetable 
it  moves  along  the  upward  or  ascending  arc,  and  then  its  evolution  has 
commenced ;  and  from  the  densest  matter  of  the  mineral  kingdom  it  grad- 
ually returns  through  the  more  refined  matter  of  the  higher  kingdoms 
(the  vegetable,  animal  and  human)  and  onwards,  back  to  the  divine 
source  whence  it  emanated. 

We  have  now  to  deal  with  it  on  this  upward  journey  that  it  is 
making.  In  following  it  we  have  so  far  seen  it  evolve  the  nervous  system 
and  the  brain  and,  by  these  means,  natural  intelligence  has  become  ti-ans- 
formed  into  intellect,  and  it  is  from  about  this  point,  or  it  may  be  some- 
what earlier,  that  we  have  to  take  into  consideration  the  other  half  of 
the  truth,  of  which  Berbert  Spencer  has  taken  no  account,  so  that  we 
can  fully  comprehend  that,  while  physical  life  is  ^*  the  continuous  adapta- 
tion of  internal  to  external  conditions,''  spiritual  life  is  the  continuous 
adaptation  of  external  to  internal  conditions.  This  is  what  is  taking 
place  with  each  of  ns  at  the  present  time ;  we  are  all  striving  in  different 
ways — the  great  majority  of  us  perhaps  not  so  much  of  our  own  free  will 
as  through  the  compulsion  of  natural  law — to  adapt  our  lives  here,  or 
the  conditions  which  we  experience  here,  to  the  conditions  that  exist  on 
the  spiritual  planes,  as  those  planes  are  the  goal  to  which  we  are  all 
moving. 

To  better  understand  the  position,  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to 
get  as  oorrect  a  conception  as  possible  of  these  spiritaal  conditions,  and 
reason  by  dedaction  from  the  spiritual  to  the  physical.  I  am  not  going 
to  attempt  to  define  what  spirit  actually  is,  because  I  do  not  know  ;  but 
Tbeosophy  tells  us  that  the  Universe  is  Divinity  in  manifestation.  We 
therefore  can  abstractly  conceive  of  Divinity  as  that  which  is  infinite, 
which,  permeates  all,  pervades  all,  containing  all  within  Itself;  all 
emanates  from  It,  and  though  all  Its  creatures  are  in  constant  motion. 
It  is  Itself  immovable  and  unalterable.  To  present  the  idea  to  you  more 
clearly  :  the  Infinite  may  be  likened  to  an  ordinary  large  glass  jar  con- 
tMiining  gold-fish  and  other  life  ;  these  creatures  we  see  moving  hither  and 
thither,  performing  different  actions,  but  the  glass  jar  containing  them  is 
motionless  and  ever  the  same — the  simile  is  a  poor  one  but  it  may  help 
you  to  follow  me.  We,  and  the  denizens  of  the  earth  generally,  are 
similarly  contained  within  Divinity;  we  all  having  emanated  from  Its 
source,  and  emanating  us  in  this  way  is,  on  Its  part,  a  divine  sacrifice, 
and  it  is  only  by  this  divine  sacrifice  that  we  evolve  to  what  we  are — that 
we  as  mortals  enjoy  existence  here,  and  gain  immortality.  It  is  a  volun- 
tary self-sacrifice,  because  the  InGnite,  which  is  nil,  or  absolute  con- 
sciousness, cannot  derive  any  benefit  in  being  the  cause  of  oi^^r  existence, 
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whether  we  are  as  imperfect  as  we  are  at  |  present,  or  even   when   we 
become  perfected  beings  such  as  the  Mahatmas  are  claimed  to  be. 

Yon  mnst  understand  that  the  object  of  all  this  material  life  is  for 
the  purpose  of  onr  developing  into  individnal,  self-conscions,  spiritnal 
beings,  so  that  when  we  get  back  t.o,  or  nearer  to,  the  divine  source 
whence  we  primarily  proceeded,  we  will  be  able  to  exist  as  self-conscious 
Spiritual  entities,  and  not  become  re-absorbed  into  the  Absolute  Spirit 
in  which  aZHife  is  contained.  If  we  did  become  re-absorbed  therein, 
after  having  become  spiritually  perfect  men,  we  could  not  possibly  confer 
any  benefit  on  the  absolute  spirit,  because  all  that  is,  and  all  that  be- 
comes, is  what  It  yields,  and  is  what  is  latent  within  It«elf,  so  that  It 
cannot  be  added  to  nor  subtracted  from.  Divinity  is  much  like  the  flame 
of  a  candle,  which  can  light  myriads  of  other  candles  without  being 
diminished  in  the  slightest,  and  if  the  flames  of  all  those  myriads  of 
candles  could  be  re-absorbed  by  the  original  flame  which  kindled  the 
whole  of  them,  that  original  flame  would  not  be  in  any  way  increased  or 
affected.  Therefore  it  is  not  difficolt  to  understand  the  great  sacrifice 
that  the  Divine  makes  in  sending  forth  Its  emanations,  for  It  (apparently 
at  any  rate)  does  so  without  having  for  Its  motive,  any  benefit  for 
Itself ;  the  benefit  necessarily  accrues  to,  and  is  intended  for,  thoee  who 
become  perfected  beings,  and  really  gods  when  they  have  done  with  all 
material  existence,  and  such  is  the  destiny  of  the  whole  of  humanity. 

Regarding  the  matter  in  this  light  we  see  that  while  spirit  in  itself 
is  absolutely  attribnteless  and  qualityless,  yet  its  nature  or  its  sole  and 
only  characteristic  is  that  of  pure  unselfishness,  and  this  one  characteris- 
tic assumes  many  different  aspects  as  the  manifestation  of  spirit  proceeds ; 
by  that  I  mean,  as  the  monad  passes  out  from  its  source  to  where  we  are 
now.  Thus  we  have  degrees  of  virtoe  as  the  descent  from  the  higher  to 
the  lower  goes  on  ;  viz. : — Jastice,  compassion,  and  wisdom  with  their 
dual  aspects,  love,  mercy,  and  truth  ;  for,  directly  manifestation  commen- 
ces, unity  is  replaced  by  duality.  These  then  are  the  six  spiritnal  vir- 
tues synthesised  by,  and  emanated  from,  the  seventh  or  the  one  which 
is  unselfishness  ;  and  these  seven  therefore  are  unselfishness,  justice,  love 
compassion,  mercy,  wisdom,  and  truth  ;  and  what  these  each  signify  and 
demand  of  us,  represent  the  conditions  of  the  different  spiritual  planes 
as  we  ascend  from  our  worldly  surroundings,  and  are  what  correspond 
to  the  *  internal  conditions'  of  the  modern  philosopher  ;  they  are  the  con- 
ditions of  the  monad,  or  as  we  must  now  more  correctly  term  it  *  the 
Ego,'  as  it  has  now  acquired  individual  self-consciousness. 

Having  made  this  explanation  concerning  the  higher  realms,  we  can 
once  more  return  to  the  earth  where  we  have  traced  the  development  of 
the  physical  body  which  the  Ego  uses,  to  a  stat«  of  completeness  (when 
I  refer  to  the  Ego,  1  mean  ourselves — each  one  of  us — we  are  Egos ; 
these  forms  are  onr  bodies);  and,  as  I  said  before,  we  have  to  harmo- 
nize our  actions  and  lives  here  with  the  conditions  demanded  on 
the  higher  planes — a  task  that  is  not  easy  of  accomplishment,  because 
tih^se  e:^  tern  si    worldly  conditions    are  goyerned     o|*  created    almost 
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entirely  by  selfishness,  while  the  ego  oan  remain  satisfied  with 
nought  bnt  what  is  unselfish ;  bat  being  endowed  with  intelleot, 
the  means  are  plaoed  within  our  reach  of  foreing  en  oar  develop* 
ment,  and  we  have  jast  to  reverse  the  order  of  things,  and  not 
depend  entirely  for  onr  progress  on  the  laws  of  natare,  as  the  Monad 
had  to  do  before  its  form  was  complete ;  then  all  it  did  was  merely,  as  it 
were,  to  qaieily  take  advantage  of  whatever  reached  it  from  without. 
Something  would  ootne  in  contact  with  its  form,  and  it  would  at  once, 
respond  to  the  vibration  causing  a  movement,  contraction  or  expansion,  on 
thepsirt  of  its  body.  With  ns,  however,  (we  egos)  the  position  is  altered  ; 
our  duty  being  to  make  the  cooditioDS  here  accord  with  the  spiritual 
conditions  just  treated  of.  We  have  to  convert  selfishness  into  unselfish- 
ness— in  oth  er  wordd,  to  make  the  respon^ei  from  without  (that  is,  our 
actions)  accord  with  the  impuUes  from  icithin. 

This  we  learn  to  do  through  the  intellect  or  the  mind — as  it  is 
through  this  that  the  ego  is  able  to  come  into  closer  touch  with  its 
physical  vehicle — having  now  a  complete  apparatus  in  the  shape  of  the 
mechanism  of  the  brain,  the  matter  of  which  is  mach  more  refined  than 
that  of  the  other  parts  of  the  organism,  and  capable  of  receiving  im- 
pressions from  the  ego.  As|  we  have  noticed,  before  the  brain  develop-' 
ed,  impressions  had  to  come  from  without,  and  only  in  that  way  could 
the  ego  communicate  with  the  outside  world ;  but  the  presence  of  the 
brain  alters  the  position,  because  it  is  susceptible  to  impressions  from 
without  and  from  within,  which  causes  the  growth  of  the  intellect ; 
because  psychology  teaches  ns  that  all  impressions  received  from  with- 
out, that  cause  certain  sensations,  are  noted  by  the  operation  of  the 
mind,  and  then  perception  takes  place. 

However,  I  need  not  pursue  that  line  of  reasoning  further ;  it  is 
sufficient  to  recognise  that  the  intellect  is  the  outcome  of  the  growth  of 
the  brain,  and  only  when  we  are  endowed  with  intellect  are  we  en- 
abled to  discriminate  between  the  results  of  our  different  experiences  ; 
this  gives  rise  to  reason,  and  by  reason,  more  than  anything  else,  we 
acquire  knowledge  ;  but  learning  by  our  experiences  in  this  way  seems 
a  fearfully  tardy  process,  especially  when  we  take  a  glance  back  and 
try  to  realize  what  development  by  evolution  means.  For  instance,  the 
impressions  that  i^each  the  ego  from  without,  it  translates  into  })ercep. 
tions,  which  instruct  the  untutored  brain,  creating  faculties  such  as  the 
memory.  The  savage  man  puts  his  hand  in  the  fire  and  suffers  in 
consequence ;  he  will  thereafter  remember  that  Httle  experience,  and 
not  repeat  it  in  a  hurry,  because  he  is  able  to  remember  the  effect  of 
such  an  action  ;  and  remembering  the  results  of  his  experiences  im- 
proves him  ;  whenever  be  abuses  himself  in  any  manner  suffering  is  in- 
flicted upon  him,  and  thus  he  is  taught  to  take  care  of  his  body;  thus 
he  becomes  careful  of  himself — temperate  and  abstemious,  though  still 
purely  selfish,  because  all  he  does  is  for  his  own  particular  benefit. 
We  may  regard-  him  from  another  point  of  view  ;  if  this  savage  man 
kills  and  eats  his  fellows,  his  f^)k>ws  will  try  to  kill  ^n4  eat  him;  he 
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knows  this  by  experience,  and  is  fearfal  of  thafc  treaiment  being  meted 
out  to  him  ;  and  only,  do  tribes  of  mien  emerge,  from  this  state  of  bar* 
barity  by  the  fear  of  being  treated  as  they  treat  others ;  and  this  fear 
in  time  abolishes  the  brutal  oastom  of  cannibalism  among  them,  com- 
pelling them  to  resort  to  a  different  food,  and  in  doing  ..this  they  begin 
to  lose  a  good  deal  of  their  previous  animosity  towards  each  other,  and 
live  more  harmoniously  together ;  thus  their  condition  ia>«ievated.  Bat 
here  also  what  has  actuated  them  has  been  the  motive  of  selOshness ;  and 
strange  though  it  may  appear  to  my  mind,  it  is  this  selfishness  which  con- 
stitutes the  seed  and  is  the  root  of  what  is  termed  the  moral  instinct  in 
man,  because  in  tribes,  states  and  communities,  he  began  to  learn  that 
selfishness  when  carried  to  extremes  by  all,  resulted  in  continued  strife 
among  themselves,  and  he  found  it  wiser  to  give  and  take  so  that  all  would 
be  satisfied  with  each  other  ;  and  no  doubt  this  feeling  among  groups  of 
men  spon  possessed  the  individual  members  of  those  groups  in  their  rela- 
tions towards  one  another ;  and  out  of  all  this,  rules  and  laws  were  estab- 
lished until  every  civilization  as  it  has  appeared  has  always  had  a  sys- 
tem of  morality  purely  human-  Look  at  onr  own  civilization — our  rules 
and  laws.  I  cannot  help  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  they  were 
originally  due  entirely  to  man's  selfishness ;  established  to  protect  himself 
against  his  fellows  rather  than  because  of  any  particular  idea  of 
right  arid  wrong,  or  only  of  right  and  wrong  as  he  chose  to  view  it — 
in  short  they  have  been  the  outcome  of  man's  necessities.  It  may  be 
said  that  this  correctly  applies  tio  onr  legal  laws,  but  not  to  our  moral 
laws;  but  if  our  legal  laws  arc  devoid  of  justice  and  mercy  as  well  as 
wisdom,  as.  they  too  often  are,  then  onr  standard  of  morality  cannot  be 
true  ;  for  do  not  our  legal  laws  reflect  the  sort  of  moral  laws  we  (practi- 
cally, not  theoretically)  subscribe  to  ?  What  I  am  contending  for  is 
that  morality  does  not  evolve  apart  from  intellect.  The  moral  instinct 
in  man  evolves, .  along  with  the  intellect,  because  according  to 
his  intellectual  calibre  so  will  be  the  extent  of  his  understanding 
— large  or  small.  And  while  he  may  fix  his  own  standard  of  truth  con- 
cerning nature,  the  Deity,  and  any  of  the  other  abstract  problems  of  life, 
he  is  not  permitted  to  fix  his  own  standard  of  morality  (though  he  per- 
sistently tries  to  ignore  what  he  is  taught  in  this  direction) — that  is 
fixed  for  him  by  different  spiritual  teachers  fi'om  age  to  age,  as  embodied 
in  all  the  world's  religions  ;  and  what  each  teachet*  imparts  to  his  peo- 
ple does  not  differ  from  what  others  preceding  or  following  him  impart. 
The  truths  are  exactly  the  same  with  all,  only  perhaps  differently  stated 
or  presented  in  order  to  meet  the  requii'ements  of  the  time. 

These  teachers  then  give  us  a  true  ethical  code  as  a  guide  to  our 
conduct,  and  what  enables  us  to  conform  to  that  code,  and  that  which 
reveals  to  us  the  essential  difference  between  right  and  wrong,  is  some- 
thing that  needs  not  conventionalism,  and  that  exceeds  human  inven- 
tions and  necessities— that  is,  conscience  ;  the  unwritten  law  of  God  ; 
the  voice  within  that  loudly  speaks  yet  is  silent  and  stilK 

Therefore  lye  pofiie  back  to  this  :  in  the  first  place,  man's  necessities 
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are  responsible  for  his  elevation,  and  we  realize  that  his  very  selfishness 
forces  him  to  cease  abusing  himself  ;  and  as  his  body  is  better  taken  cai'e 
of,  and  his  actions  are  better  regulated,  greater  'harmony  is  at  length'  set 
np  between  the  mind  and  the  body,  and  with  the  increase  of  this  harmo- 
ny, the  ego,  expressing  itself  as  conscience,  dictates  our  motives  and  our 
deeds  in  consonance  with  those  conditions  I  have  already  explained, 
which  are  governed  by  unsielfishness,  justice,  love,  compassion,  mercy, 
wisdom  and  truth.  As  man  progresses,  conscience  declares  itself 
moi*e  emphatically  and  irresistibly;  and  as  it  does  so,  slowly  and 
surely  we  find  individual  conduct  altering.  No  longer  is  everything 
gauged  by  self-interest ;  no  loi)ger  is  life  rednoed  to  a  question  of  the 
survival  of  the  fittest.  On  the  contrary  the  mind  is  enlarged,  and 
the  nature  expands  with  it;  the  brutally  selfish  instinct  of  the  world,  all 
the  conditions  pertaining  thereto,  from  day  to  day  become  transformed 
and  moulded  to  the  purpose  of  the  higher  conditions  above  or  within 
us.  The  mind  detects  error  and  evil  as  it  were  at  a  glance,  and  that 
error  and  evil  are  avoided  or  removed ;  the  mind  impresses  the  brain 
with  its  knowledge — a  knowledge  that  is  clearer  and  broader ;  the  purpose 
of  life  is  i*ealized,  understood;  and  that  brain,  thongh  receiving  and 
noting  the  impressions  coming  to  it  from  without,  so  strengthened) 
fortified  and  controlled  by  the  power  behind  it,  does  not  neceFsarily 
respond  to  them. 

We  have  now  an  altogether  higher  type  of.  man  dominated  in  all 
he  thinks  and  does  by  a  spirit  of  altruism,  who  does  not  seek  everytl^ing 
for  his  own  special  benefit,  and  whose  endeavours  are  as  much  on  behalf 
of  others  as  of  himself,  and  perhaps  more  so  ;  for  he  lives  more  in  his 
mind  than  in  his  body,  and  functioning  actively  on  the  higher  mental 
and  spiritual  planes  he  acquires  wisdom,  and  gains  an  insight  into  some 
of  the  mysteries  of  nature,  and  comes  to  understand  the  deeper  meaning 
of  nnselfishnesii,  and  all  it  implies;  he  perceives  its  unity  just  as  he  per- 
ceives the  unity  of  God  ;  that  all  that  exists  is  a  part  of  divinity,,  ema- 
nating therefrom  and  returning  thereto ;  all  the  virtues,  such  as  justice, 
love,  'compassion,  mercy,  wisdom,  and  truth,  having  their  origin  in  the 
one  divine  characteristic  of  unselfishness,  revealing  to  him  the  fact  that 
spirituality  and  unselfishness  are  synonymous ;  that  the  one  cannot 
possibly' be  without  the  other;  that  to  be  the  one  he  must  be  the 
other;  that  in  no  possible  way  bat  by  unselfishness  can  he  t>e  truly  just, 
can  he  truly  love,  can  he  be  truly  compassionate,  can  he  be  truly  merci* 
ful,  can  he  be  blest  with  true  wisdom,  and  can  he  be  initiated  into  the 
mysteries  of  the  truth. 

The   recognition   of   all    this,  the  breaking     in  upon  him   of    this 

great   light,  for  which  through  incarnation  after  incarnation   for  past 

ages   he  has   been  steadily   preparing  himself,   compels   him    to    take 
himself   more  strictly  in  band ;  to   exercise  his    will,   and   boldly   and 

bravely   combat  the   influences  of   the  extemal   world — which  is   the 

opposite  pole  of  spirit — where  selfishness  obtains,   and  the  conditions 

of  if?bich  keep    constantly   leading     him  into  temptation ;  and  the 
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more  he  stt-uggles,  the  more  resolute  and  determined  he  is,  the 
greater  are  his  triumphs,  and  the  greater  is  his  sncoess  in  adapting 
the  conditions  of  his  physical  life  to  those  of  the  spiritual  life  to 
which  he  now  so  earnestly  aspires.  It  is  then  that  help  comes  to 
him  from  those  to  whom  I  have  just  referred,  who  are  more  advanced 
than  himself,  and  who  have  all  along  been  watching  his  progress  ;  and 
they  aid  his  efforts,  teach  him  the  way  in  which  he  can  develop  the 
higher  faculties  of  the  mind   so  that   he  can  consciously  function  on 
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planes  higher  than  this,  and  ultimately,  after  tb^e  severest  trials,  be 
overcomes  all  the  difficulties  that  beset  him  here ;  and,  conquering 
the  world,  he  at  length  becomes  in  his  turn  a  helper  of  humanity.  In 
his  body  he  may  appear  a  separate  unifc,  but  in  his.  true  self  he  is  one 
with  the  Divine ;  and  then  it  is  that  he  can  look  <  bi«k  over  the  kmg 
pilgrimage,  which  has  made  him  the  perfect  being  that  he  is ;  and  only 
one  in  such  a  perfected  state  can  possibly  realise  the  wonderful  .truth 
eoncerning  the  emsnationof  the  spiritual  monad,  which,  while  remain* 
ing  nnited  to  its  divine  source  btoomes  apparently  separated  ;  for  until 
in  its  descent  it  reaches  the  denser  phyarcal  planes,  v  its  oonecionsness  is 
ih^t  of  the  all — consoiousoess  of  Divinity.  But,  passing  throngh  the  astral 
imd  phyMcal  worlds^  this  absolute  conscwnsneas — that  consciousness 
which  makes  the  Divine  one  with  everything — becomes,  through  the 
extreme  selfishness  which  constitutes  all  material  conditions,  self- 
consciousness  ;  and  the  monad  is  gradually  transformed  info  the  ego,  a 
self-conscious  spiritual  entity  with  an  individuality  of  its  own.  When 
that  is  accomplished  the  work  of  involution,  that  is  *'  the  continuous 
adaptation  of  internal  to  external  conditions,"  and  of  evolution,  the 
succeeding  continuous  adaptation  of  external  to  internal  conditions,  is 
finished,  completed  ;  and  its  achievement,  its  glo^ons  result,  is  that 
which  we  can  regard  as  the  perfect  man,  the  Mahatma  who,  being  a 
god  in  himself,  unites  more  closely  man  and  Deify»  for  he  is  not  to  be 
a  dweller  entirely  in  the  realms  of  the  invisible.  He  is  what  we  might 
call,  without  any  irreverence,  cosmopolitan,  being  ^now  able  to  accom- 
modate himself,  if  necessary,  to  all  circumstances,^  simply  because  be 
ca)n  control  them,  and  because  by  all  he  has  pass^  through  he  has 
acqij^red  the  power  of  contracting  his  consciousnesit'within  the  narrow 
limits  of  the  brain,  and  of  expanding  it  so  as  to  embrace  at  will  all  the 
different  planes  of  nature. 

The  final  deduction  I  think  we  can  rightly  make  from  all  thia  i8> 
that  se|ftsline8s  is- as  indispensable  as  unselfishness  in  ^h»  production  of 
perfection ;  and  therefore  that  the  proposition  which  I  stated  at  t\xe 
opening  of  my  remarks  is  correct,  m'j?. : — that  physical  life  is  as  much 
the  basis  of  spiritual'life  as  spiritual  life  is  the  basis  of  physical  life. 

A.  E.  WiBB. 
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ANUBUAVANANDA  LAUARI* 

(Continued  from  pttge  370), 

^*  T  AM  self-sbiniDg ;  I  am  always  spiritaal ;  I  am  in  every  way  full  of 
X     pure  wisdom  :  '* — Such  self-knowledge  it  is  that  is  acceptable  to 
the  greatest  of  the  wise.     Therefore  think  of  the  One  without  a  second^ 
always  meditated  upon  by  the  righteous. 

26.  "  I  am  of  inconceivable  form ;  I  am  freed  from  all  bondage  ; 
I  am  pure  ;  I  am  enlightened  ;  I  am  without  limbs  or  organs  "  : — Such 
Bolf-knowledge  shines  indeed  like  the  sun.  Therefore  think  thou  of  the 
One  without  a  second,  always  meditftted  upon  by  the  righteous. 

27.  Contemplating  upon  such  self-knowledge  does  a  person  become 
possessed  of  pure  intellect  and  unbroken  meditation  upon  Parabrahman 
and  having  lost  fully  all  bondage,  never  (thereafter)  enters  into  the 
whirl  of  existence.  Therefore  think  tdou  of  the  One  without  a  second, 
always  meditated  upon  by  the  righteous. 

28.  The  disciple  said :— "  I  bow  to  Thee,  0  Reverend  Master, 
vrho  art  pure  and  enlightened,  who  art  th&  receptacle  of  great  calmness, 
who  art  unrivalled,  and  who  art  worthy  of  being  waited  upon  by  persons 
intent  upon  t>eati<ude.  I  earnestfy  desire  to  kndw  ihe  blessed  and  su- 
preme Lord,  the'  One  ttithont  a  second,  worthy  of  being  meditated 
njwn.** 

29«  The  Guru  said  : — "  0  (disciple)  meditate  upon  the  One 
Beality,  ParabrabmaTi,  the  subBtratum  o/f  all ;  the'  secoudlcss,  from 
vhicfa  cause  of  all  manifestation  has  Involved  the  iMrhole  of  this  visible 
imiverse  ;  into  whi^ch  at  the  ehd  eveiything  becortfes  absorbed,  and  in 
which  Pure  Splendour  even  a  very  minute  portion  of  the  visible  uni- 
verse is  dot  manifest. 

30.  O  (disciple)  meditate  uf>on  tlfie  One  Reality,  Para;bl'ahman, 
the  substratum  of  all,  the  s^ctmdless,  whdsd^  form*  is  Existence-Con- 
sciousness, who  is  the  Lord  of  the  lords  of  all  worlds,  whcf  is  fiever  under 
^y  illusion,  wha  cannot  be  measured^  who  is.  worshipped  by  the  sages; 
and  who  ca^  be  approached  by  m^eans  of  saCrifio^e,  gifts,  and  praettOes 
of  yogic  concentration  (snch  as  Samddhi,  ixi.), 

3L  O  (disciple)  nteditate  upon  the  On6  Bealiiy,  FtfrabraihEAAii, 
the  sabstratam  of  aU,f  this  decondless,  who  cimtiot  bis  cognise  by 
materialists  sttnk  in  worldly  pleasures,  having  no  settled  belierf  ns  to 
the  existence  or  non-existence  of  the  suprefme,  whd  is  Represented  by 
Pranava  or  the  mystic  syllable  Aiim,  and  who  can  be  understood  only 
after  a  study  of  different  seriptures  aiid  variotxs  scieuces. 

32.  O  (disciple)  meditate  upon  the  One  Reality,-  Para^brahman, 
the  substratum  of  all,  the  secondless,  which  is  devoid  of  the  duatity  of 

*  Trauslated  by  members  of  the  Falghat  Branch, 
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liking  aud  disliking,  it  is  known  as  Parasha,*  which  is  the  receptacle 
of  eternal  and  inexhanstible  bliss,  which  is  worthy  of  adoration,  aiid 
which  id  untainted  with  the  hallucinations  of  separation  and  non- 
separation.''  , 

33.  The  disciple  said:  "Master,  spiritaal  perceplior,  such  as  has 
the  excellent  fruit  of  self-era ancipation  during  life,  and  such  as  is  prac- 
tised day  and  night  by  the  wisest,  has  been  attained  by  me  during  your 
elucidation  of  the  secondless,  Parabrahman.  O  best  of  knowers  of 
Bi'ahman,  (please)  tell  me  what  persons  are  always  in  the  enjoyment 
of  self -emancipation,  are  pare-minded,  and  aie  possessed  of  souls 
meditating  upon  the  One  Brahman,  so  that  my  doubt  may  be  cleared." 

34.  The  Guru  said  :  '*  O  (disciple),  he  alone  is  in  the  enjoyment 
of  self-emancipation  during  life  and  is  a  very  great  sage  respected  by 
all  ot.lier  sages,  whose  mind  cognises  Brahman  everywhere,  who  even 
in  the  waking  state  always  sees  Atma  (or  the  Self),  who,  regarding  alike 
respect  or  disrespect^f  is  of  unsullied  nnderatanding,  who  has  attained 
perfect  qnietudf,  and  whose  mind  neither  desponds  nor  is  exhilarated 
in  times  of  sorrow  or  happiness. 

35.  He  alone  is  in  enjoyipent  of  self- emancipation  daring  life  and 
is  a  very  great  sage  respected  by  all  other  sages,  who  sets  at  nangbt 
the  delights  of  dreamless  slesep  and  keeps  awake,^  who  while  awake  is 
free  from  attachment,  who  having  burnt  up  the  good  and  bad  iraprea- 
sions  of  previous  births  by  means  of  spiritaal  perception  is  not  agitated 
by  births  (and  deaths),  whose  mind  is  liberated  from  the  evil  bond  of 
egotism,  and  who,  even  under  temptation,  is  unstained  and  immovable. 

36.  He  alone  is  in  the  enjoyment  of  self-emancipation  during  life 
aud  is  a  very  great  sage  respected  by  all  other  sages,  whose  soul,  thoogh 
immersed  in  desire,  hatred,  fear  and  thb  like  (brought  on  by  ignoi-ance), 
is  yet  unpolluted  ^y  them  ;  whose  soul,  enjoying  purity  like  permeating 
ether,  is  uncoutaminatcd  by  sensual  desire,  &c.,  who  has  subdued  vain 
lust  (and  made  himself  pure),  who  is  perpetually  chaste,  and  who 
delights  the  hearts  of  those  who  lopk  at  him. 

37.  He  alone  is  in  enjoyment  of  self -emancipation  daring  life  and 
irt  ft  very  greiat'  sage  respected  by  all  other  skges,  who  is  proficient  in 
different  rules  of  conduct,§  in  discrimination,  and  in  polity,||  who 
wields  the  sceptre  bravely,ir  who,  though  apparently  enjoying  the  plea- 
sures of  the  world;  is  yet  aware  of  the  evil  sensual  desires  being  really 
BO  many  diseases,**  who  is  free  from  death  due  to  ignorance  brought  on 


*  The  soul  of  the  universe.  Lit.  Lying  in  all  bodies, 
t  SeeChap.  XII.  slokas  14.10.    Bhagavad  Gtt4. 
t  See  Chap.  II;  sloka  69  of  Bhagavad  GitA. 

The  enjoyment  of  a3 person  during  dreamless  sleep  it  limited:  but  that  of 
jivanmukta  is  unlimited. 
§  As  Vasishta. 
1 1  As  King  Janaka. 
%-  Srt  Rama. 
**  Sri  Krishua  .     . 
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bj  selfishness,  4^c.*»  and  who  has  the  sankafpa   (or  determination)  of 
f  alfilling  his  actions. 

38.  He  alone  is  in  enjoyment,  of  self-emancipation  dm-ing  life  and 
is  a  very  great  sage  respected  by  all  other  sages,  who,  setting  aside  (his): 
birth  agitated  with  hundreds  of  desire-bonds  in  this  ever- transitory  and 
painful,  forest-like,  worldly  existence,  and  resting  (himself)  in  a  solitary 
(nndisturbed)  place,  is  acquiring  the  boniidlessr  stat^  of  discrimination 
between  the  self  and  the  non-self. 

89.  He  alone  is  in  enjoyment  of  self-emsncipation  during  the  life 
and  is  a  very  great  sage  respected  by  all  other  sages,  who  leads  his 
pure  and  calm  intellect  which  is  free  from  the  taints  of  incontinence, 
<fec.,  and  which  is  attained  by  a  series  of  virtuous  actions,  to  the  state  of 
l)eing  one-pointed  towards  Brahman  (the  Supreme),  a  state  which  is 
adverse  to  (all)  worldly  perturbations  and  desires,  and  who,  being  reso- 
lute in  plunging  into  the  ocean  of  bliss  of  the  Supreme,  does  not  resort 
to  the  pleasures  of  the  senses." 

(To  be  continued,) 


ASOKA'SANDRACOTTUS. 

Date  of  the  Buddha. 

(Contintied  from  p.  617 .) 

ONE  of  the  reasons  why  the  date  of  477  B.C.  as  the  year  of  the 
Buddha*s  death  is  adopted  by  most  Orientalists  is,  the  supposed 
error  of  66  years  in  the  Ceylonese  chronology,  detected  by  some  scholars 
of  Europe,  such  as  General  Cunningham.  They  hold  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  two  kings,  Pandukabhaya  and  Matasiva,  to  have  reigned  from 
437  B.C.  to  307,  a  duration  of  130  years.  But  according  to  '*  Rajavali," 
a  native  history  of  Ceylon,  Ganatissa,  son  of  the  first,  reigned  for  a 
period  of  13  years  between  the  two  kings,  which  considerably  lessens 
the  so-called  impossibility  of  two  long  reigns.  Besides,  the  fact  of  the 
long-lived  grandson  of  a  long-lived  grand-father  continuing  to  reign  be- 
yond the  age  of  average  humanity  does  not  seem  absurd  and  unreliable, 
when  it  is  remembered  that  the  Buddhistic  patriarchs  were  very  long- 
lived  ;  and  even  in  our  degenerate  days,  our  gracioas  Qaeen  Victoria  is 
nenring  the  70th  year  of  her  reign.  From  1760  A.D.,  when  George 
111.  ascended  the  throne  of  England,  to  1899,  when  Queen  Victoria  is 
in  the  63rd  year  of  her  reign,  we  get  a  duration  of  about  140  years, 
occupied  by  three  sovereigns  of  one  dynasty,  that  is,  about  47  years  to  a 
reign. 

543  B.C.  being  thus  found  as  the  great  landmark  of  Indian  history, 
already  accepted  by  such  anthorities  ad  Tnrnonr»  Lassen,  Bigandet, 
Dnncker,  and  others,  we  can  now  proceed  to  find  out  the  dates  in  B.C. 
of  the  contemporary  kings  of  Ceylon  and  Magadha  and  of  the  Stha- 
vii-as.     Prof.  Duncker,   in     his    **  History  of    Antiquity,"    establishes 

♦  Srt  8uka.  Theae  five  are  known  to  be  *  Gnaois  *  cf.  Krishno  Bhtgi  SakaatyAgt 
Nripan  Japaka  K&gharaa,  Vasisbtah  Karma  Kart4cha  panchaita  gnaninah  smritab. 
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543  B.C.   as  the  Baddha's  date,  bj  aesigfiing  to  the  Nandas  W  jean 
instead  of  22. 

la  the  Cejloneee  chronielea,  which  ooant  the  present  year  of  1898 
as  2441  A.B.,  three  synchronistic  dates  are  given  which  snpport  and 
strengthen  one  another.  One  is  a  list  of  Magadha  kingH,  the  second  of 
the  contemporary  kings  of  Ceylon,  and  the  third  of  the  8thaTiras»  tiie 
patriarchs  of  the  Bnddhistic  Ghorch.  There  were  trifling  discrepancies 
in  the  "  Dipavamsa"  and  **Mahayamsa  "  which  Dr.  BUhler,  a  great  autho- 
rity on  antiqaarian  subjects,  has  satisfactorily  reconciled.  ....  All  .these 
three  lists  are  shown  in  three  comparative  tables,  compiled  from  Dr. 
B(\hler's  ''Three  New  Edicts  **  of  Asoka,  which  fvas  published  in  the 
Indian  Antiquary  for  Jaue,  1878. 


Ceylonese.    Burmese. 

1.  AjataBatm       ...  8  B.  B.        8  B.  B. 

2.  Udayihh&dra  ...  25  A.  B.  25  A.  B. 

3.  Anurnddha      ...  40      „  40      „ 
Mnndaat  Patali- 

putra  •• •  48      „ 

4.  Naga  dasa      ...      48  A.  B.       53?    „ 
Interregnum 

5. 8iBunaga(NaDda)     72      „  63  „ 

6.  i^alasoka        ...      90     „  81  ,, 
VaiBali  Conndl            102  „ 

7.  His  10  sons     ...     118  A.  B.  109  ,, 
Arya  Ck>nvention 137  „ 

8.  U^rasena  and  8 

Kanda  brothers      140        „ 

9.  Chandragupta..     163     ,,        103        „ 

10.  Vindnsara      ...     187      „       187 

11.  Asoka            ...  214or2L8    214  or  216 
12*  Samprati       ...  • 


Tibetan.    Jains.  Duration  Accession. 
A.  y.  reign.       in  B.  C. 

38        651 

27  A.  B 16        519 

—  8        503 


63  A.B.       60     — 


110  A.B 

AB 

a07    Aa\ »    ...... 


A.B.    155    — ; 


234 


235 


i'6^24 

?4SO 

-18 

-28 

-38 

480.-(472) 

463.-(453) 

441 

434..(4a6) 

411 

-92 

24 
27 
87 

402-^404) 
380 
356 
829—5 
292 

Ordination. 

Death. 

• 

H 

X 

Thrro. 

In 
A.B. 

Magadha  Regnal 
Year. 

Ceylon  Regnal 
Year. 

In 
A.B. 

In  Regnal 
Year. 

Patri; 

Upali 

•  •    K 

..1 

•  •  • 

30 

Udayabhadra  6 

30 

Dasaka 

16 

Ajatasatm      24 

Vijaya         16 

80 

Sisunaga        8 

50 

Sonnaka 

58 

Nagadasa        10 

Panduraja  20 

124 

Nanda   6(9), 

44 

Si^fgava 

100 

Kalasoka        10, 
aqd  1  month 

Interregnnm 

176 

Chandragupta 
14 

62(55) 

Tishya 

164 

Chandragupta  2 

Fakunda      58 

224 

Asoka         26 

68 

Mahindra 

224 

Asoka                6 

.  «i 

284 

Uttiya  of  Cey- 
lon             6 

'40 

284(287) 

18994 
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The  Ceylon  Dynasty  (i2a/Eiva2««) 

A.  B.  B,  G.  Beig^t 
1     643  38 


Vijaya 

IntenegnDm* 

Fanduvasa 

Abhaya 

Interregnum 

Faodukabbaja 

Qanatisaa 

Hatasiva 

Devani-piya  Tisaa 

Uttiya 


87    506     1 

38    604  30 
474  20 

89    464    17 
106    437  57-70 
380  13 
367  60 
807  40 
278  267-10 


Magadha  Dynasty  (Mahavamsa), 

Udayibhadra 
Anaradha  ) 
Manda       j 
Nagadasaka 
Sisunaga 
Kalasoka 
His  loth    years 
His  10  sons 
9  Nandas  or 

brothers 
Ghandragapta    ... 
Biodusara 
Atoka  crowned  ... 
TissaYuvaraj.  (Sub-King). 


16  Beign 

A.B 

8 

»» 

24 

18 
28 

22 

(?32) 

2Q 
34 
28 

(?24) 

100 


List  of  Sthaviras  {chief  of  Vinaya). 

Upali  ...  1  »  643 

Dasaka  ,..  30  ^d  613          Atoka  crowned  ...                                 218 

Saonaka  ...  80  «  613 

Siggava  ...  124  »  419 

Tiasa  ...  176  =  867 

Mahendra  ...  244  «>  299 

Dies  ...  284  »  269 

It  will  tbas  be  seen  that  there  is  a  remarkable  agreement  between 
all  the  lists  shown  above.  The  slight  differences  in  the  list  of  Magadha 
kings,  between  the  Cejlonese  and  the  Burmese  records,  as  also  that  of 
the  Jainas,  prove  beyond  the  possibility  of  any  doubt,  that  the  true  date 
mnst  be  a  mean  between  the  varying  ones.  According  to  the  Ceylonese 
records,  Sisnnaga  ascended  the  throne  in  72  A.B.  •  bat  according  to  the 
Tibetan  and  Burmese  authorities,  the  date  was  63  A.B.,  which  appears 
to  be  correct,  that  is,  480  B.C.  According  to  the  Jainas,  Nanda  usurp- 
ed the  throne  in  60  A.V.  which  is  equivalent  to  467  B.  C,  and  which 
shows  that  the  Nanda  was  the  Buddhistic  Kalasoka,  who  succeeded  his 
father  in  463  B.C.,  a  difference  of  only  4  years.  According  to  the  Bud- 
dhists, Chaodragupta  usurped  the  Magadha  throne  in  163  AB.  =  380 
B.C.  ;  and"^  according  to  the  Jainas,  155  A.V.=  527—155= 372  B.C.,  a 
difference  of  only  eight  years.  According  to  the  Lamas  of  Tibet,  Asoka 
usurped  the  throne  in  234  Nirvana  era,  (not  Parinirvana),  from  which, 
deductinff  20,  we  get  214  A.B.  (329  B.C.),  the  year  when  Bindusara, 
his  father,  died,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  Southern  Bnddhistsi 
Asoka's  coronation  was  held  in  218  A.B. =325  B.C. ;  and  after  a  reign 
of  37  years,  he  died  in  292  B.C. ;  when  his  grandson  Samprati  (Sam- 
badi,  Tibetan)  ascended  the  throne.  According  to  the  Jainas,  Samprati 
ascended  the  throne  in  235  A.V.  =  (527— 235  ;)  =  292  B.C.,  showing  no 
difference  between  the  two  dates,  thus  calculated.  The  slight  differen- 
ces in  the  other  cases,  in  the  different  dates,  show,  that  they  were  not 
derived  from  one  source,  and  hence  prove,  beyond  the  possibility 
of  doubt,  that  the  true  dates  must  be  very  close  to  the  traditional 
ones.    And  so  you  cannot  drag  down  Asoka  by  about  6Q  years. 

I  may  conclude  thisseotion  by  mentioning  the  names  of  the  four  kiugi^ 
contemporary  with  the  Buddha.  The  first  (well  known)  was  Srenika 
Bimbisara,  the  son  of  Mahapadma,  the  king  of  Magadha  and  Champa, 
whose  capital  was  at  Rajgriha.  He  was  five  years  younger  than  the 
Buddha.    The  second  was  Prasenajit,  the  son  of  Aranemi  Brahmiidatta,' 

•  In  the  copy,  this  wore!  peepis  to  have  heen  sahstitnted  for  the  name  "  Upatissa/' 
Ed.  ]ipt<», 
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the  J(ixig  of  Kosaia,  whose  capital  was  Sravasti.  The  third  was  Udyana, 
Ron  of  Satanika,  and  the  king  of  Vadsala,  who  had  his  capital  at 
Kausamhhi.  The  fourth  was  Pradyota,  the  son  of  Anantanemi,  who 
was  the  king  of  Ujjayani.  Of  these,  Bimbisara  became  the  first  and 
chief  disciple  of  the. Baddha.  His  next  disciple  was  Prasenajit,  whose 
son,  Varndhaka,  usurped  his  throne  and  sacked  Kapilavastu  in  about 
146,  il»/ana  era, ss 545  B.C.  King  Udyana  of  Kaasambhi  also  became 
bis  disciple;  Ananda,  the  personal  attendant  of  the  Buddha,  being 
especially  deputed  to  preach  his  doctrines  to  the  former's  five  hundred 
queens,  as  recorded  in  the  "  Chnllavarga"  of  the  "  Vinayas."  Ajatasatra, 
who  was  said  to  have  killed  his  father,  Bimbisara,  and  ascended  the 
throne  of  Rajgriha  in  551  B.C.,  latterly  became  the  patron  of  the 
Buddhistic  church.  He  was  know  in  the  Jaina  chronicles  as  Knnika, 
who  removed  his  capital  to  Champa  (now   Bhagalpur). 

i  P.    C.    MuKHERli. 


XTbeoaopbi?  tn  all  Xnribs. 


EUROPE. 

LoNjDON,  JtUy  2SUi,  1899. 

Of  coarse  the  chief  event  of  July  has  been  the  Annual  Convention,  which 
has  been  voted  a  most  pleasant  and  successful  gathering,  never  beaten  in  the 
annals  of  the  Section  as  regards  numbers  attending.  For  tlie  second  time  the 
reception  of  delegates,  which  always  occupies  the  evening  of  the  day  preceding 
the  formal  business  date  of  the  Convention,  was  held  in  the  Council  Chamber 
of  the  Westminster  Town  Hall.  The  spacious  room  was  crowded  with 
delegates,  members  and  friends,  and  the  busy  hum  of  voices  went  on  un- 
ceasingly for  two  hours  while  old  acquaintanceships  were  pleasantly  renewed 
and  fresh  personal  links  made  between  members  from  widely  separated  areas 
of  the  Section. 

On  the  morning  of  July  8th  the  Convention  was  formally  called  to  order 
in  the  same  Hall  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  A.  P.  Sinnett.  The  routine 
business  was  speedily  dismissed  but  a  somewhat  lengthy  discussion  arose 
out  of  the  Secretary's  annual  report  in  which  the  subject  of  the  forthcoming 
change  in  the  localisation  of  Headquarters  was  alluded  to.  Opportunity  was 
afforded  for  a  rather  more  explicit  statement  to  be  made  with  reference  to  the 
future  financial  requirements  of  the  Section,  and  after  some  further  venti* 
lation  of  the  subject  the  question  of  new  Headquarters  was  left  in  the  hands 
of  the  Executive  Committee. 

A  pleasant  feature  of  the  meeting,  as  indeed  of  the  whole  Convention, 
was  the  presence  of  so  many  Continental  and  American  friends.  Mr.  Walters 
of  San  Francisco  officially  represented  America,  Mrs-  Windust  spoke  the 
greetings  of  the  Dutch  Section,  while  the  Grafin  Brockdorf  said  a  few  words 
about  the  movement  in  Germany,  and  our  old  friend  Mr.  Keightley  as  usual 
conveyed  the  salutations  of  our  Indian  brothers. 

In  the  afternoon  the  gathering  in  the  garden  at  Avenue  Scad  was  very 
lar^e  and  the  usual  group  photograph  was  taken  under  circumstanccis  which 
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bid  fair  to  become  increasingly  difficuU  as  tbe  number  o!  members  continne^ 
to  swell,  for  the  photographer's  camera  cannot  enlarge  its  capacities  beyond 
a  certain  point,  A.  very  special  interest,  of  coarse,  attaches  to  tbe  present 
photograph,  as  it  appenrs  likely  to  be  the  last  oi  the  long  series  which  has 
been  taken  in  the  familiar  garden  whose  pleasant  lawn  and  shady  trees  are 
associated  with  happy  memories  to  many  Theosophists  scattered  £ar  and  wide. 

The  day  closed  with  a  public  meeting  in  the  Westminster  Town  Hall 
which  was  well  attended  and  was  addressed  by  Mrs.  BnfBngton  Davis  of 
Minneapolis,  U.  S.  A„  by  Mr*  Bertram  Keightley  and  Mr.  Mead.  Mrs. 
Davis  spoke  on  the  "  Western  View  '*  and  gave  an  outline  of  the  way  the 
theosophical  thought  caught  the  American  mind,  and  the  method  of  the 
movement  in  the  United  Scat^s.  Mr.  Keightley  took  "  liessons  from  the  East" 
as  his  subject,  and  made  a  similar  analysis  of  the  Indian  method  of 
thought  and  the  view  taken  by  the  Eastern  mind.  Mr.  Mead  dealt  with 
what  one  begins  to  term  *  his  own  subject' — '*  The  Beginnings  of  Christianity — " 
and  gave  a  general  outline  of  the  sources  whence  many  rivulets  flow'ed  to  make 
that  stream  of  thought  which  has  moulded  Western  Europe  for  19  centuries. 

On  the  following  day,  Sunday,  there  was  a  large  public  meeting  in  the 
Queen's  Hall.  Thedpors  were  early  besieged  by  an  eager  crowd  and  the 
Hall  was  unpleasantly  well  filled,  for  a  July  evening,  when  the  meeting 
began.  The  speakers  were  Mr.  Leadbeater  and  Mrs.  Bcsant,  and  tbe  chair 
was  occupied  by  Mr.  Sinnett.  Mr.  Leadbeater  spoke  for  thrce*qaarters  of 
an  hour  on  '*  The  Expansion  of  Consciousness  "  auji  dealt  in  a  clear.and  in<« 
tereating  fashion  with  the  increasing  response  to  more  and  more  rapid  vibra* 
tions  which  was  brought,  about  as  man  raised  his  line  of  vision  to  higher 
and  higher  planes  as  he  progressed  in  evolution.  The  subject  was  treated 
more  or  less  with  scientific  side  lights  which  were  calculated  to  gain  the 
attention  of  the  uninitiated  audience.  Dealing  with  *'Theosopby  and  Social 
Evolution  "  Mrs.  Besant  brought  the  Convention  to  a  close  with  one  of  her 
impassioned  addresses  which  made  a  strong  impression  on  the  audience,  and 
drove  hom^  the  points  wlii6h  Mr.  Leadbeater  had  made  in  his  address.  '  The 
meeting  was  reported  at  some  length  in  several  of  the  leading  London  papers 
whose  rept*esentatives  presented  themselves  for  admission,  and,  remembering 
that  the  meeting  was  a  Sunday  one,  the  interest  thus  shown  was  not  less 
noticeable  than  the  fact  that  the  reports  themselves  had  not  one  of  the 
characteristics  of  flippancy  and  would-be  smartness  which  aforetime  have 
been  exhibited  in  notices  of  matters  Theosophical. 

So  ended  the  Ninth  Annual  Convention  of  the  European  Section  T.  S. 
Members  lingered  to  bid  many  farewells  and  the  large  audience  slowly  melted 
into  the  summer  night  to  carry  seeds  in  all  directions  and  bear  renewed 
energy  for  local  work  in  the  cause  which  binds  ua  all  togethlen  For  seV^eral 
days  Headquarters  and  the  publishing  offices  of  the  T.  P.  8.  wore  an  aspect  of: 
unwonted  life  and  activity  as  the  numerous  foreign  delegates  interviewed 
the  more  promipent  members  and  availed  themselves  of  the  Reference  Library. 
or  visited  the. book-storo  to  acquire  the  newest  literature  or  secure  photo- 
graphs of  the  speakers  they  had  been  listening  to. 

It  should  be  noted  here  that  the  T.  P.  S,  (which  being  interpreted  means 
Theosophical  Publishing  Society)  is  also  about  to  move  its  quarters  and  will 
infataro  transact  its  world-wide  business  from  No.  •{  Langham  Place,  London, 
W*    Its  new  offices  are  next   door  to  the  Queen's  Hall)  fco  often  the  scene 
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of  Mrs.  Besant's  eloquent  triumphs,  and  therefore  well  known  to  all  London 
Theosopfaists  and  every  one  interested  in  the  subject 

Daring  July  Mrs.  Besant  has  given  three  lectures  at  the  Blavatsky  Lodge, 
on  the  intensely  interesting  subject  of  the  nse  of  the  Emotione  in  the  Evolu- 
tion of  Man.  They  have  been  of  immense  value  to  students,  and  the  distri- 
bution of  a  conpie  of  printed  tables,  or  diagrams,  for  the  use  of  members  has 
been  a  very  acceptable  arrangement.  The  tables  form  splendid  Mnemonics 
for  further  thought  upon  the  subject.  No  digest  which  it  would  be  possible 
to  give  here  could  in  the  least  convey  an  idea  of  the  scope  of  the  lectures.  It 
may  prevent  disappointment  and  useless  inquiry  if  it  is  added  Uiat  these 
lectures  were  not  reported  and  will  not  be  printed  as  given,  but  it  is  hoped 
that  they  will  form  the  basis  of  some  articles  in  the  TlieosophicaZ  Review  at 
no  distant  date. 

The  marriage  of  two  of, our  most  prominent  workers— Miss  Laura 
Cooper  and  Mr.  6.  B.  S.  Mead— has  also  been  an  interesting  social  event  of 
the  month,  though  the  ceremony  was  happily  accomplished  without  any  of 
the  superabundant  fuss  and  commotion  which  usually  renders  these  func- 
tions more  or  less  detestable.  The  good  wishes  of  Tlicipsbphists  all  the  world 
over  will  follow  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mead  to  their  new  home  whither  they  will  re- 
pair, after  a  holiday  in  Germany,  and  establish  a  new  centre  of  activity  for 
the  emanation  of  theesophic  work. 

Mrs*  Besant  has  given  public  lectures  in  Manchester,  Leek,  Exeter  and 
Plymouth  during  the  past  fortnight,  and  finishes  her  summer  campaign  with 
lectures  at  Harrogate  on  the  occasion  of  the  quarterly  meeting  of  the 
Northern  Federation  on  the  29th  and  30th  of  the  month. 

In  the  external  worl4  there  is  nothing  of  special  interest  to  ireport,  even 
if  the  chix>oicler  had  much  space  left  wherein  to  discourse  of  things  in  gene- 
ral. Steadily  and  surely  the  edifice  of  materialism  is  crumbling  to  bits  under 
the  blows  of  psychological  research-  More  and  more  do  we  find  men's  minds 
are  prepared  for  the  good  seed  of  Theosophy ;  ploughed  and  harrowed,  as  it 
were,  by  the  hail  of  facts  scientific,  psychological,  archseological,  and  other- 
wise, which  break  up  the  bard  ground  of  prejudice  and  open  the  mental  soil 
to  the  infiuence  of  light  and  warmth  which  Theosophy  has  to  give.  Here  is 
work  for  every  member  of  the  T.  S.  to  note,  collect  and  synthesize  these  facts, 
wherever  he  finds  them,  and  to  serve  them  up  in  attractive  form  whenever  he 
can  secure  a  suitable  opportunity  in  daily  press  or  among  the  circle  of  ac- 
quaintances which  we  all  possess  outside  the  immediate  infiuence  of  the  T.  S. 

A.  B.  C. 


NETHERLANDS  SECTION. 

The  Third  Annual  Convention  of  the  Netherlands  Section  T.  S.  was  held 
afr  Amsterdam  on  July  I5th  and  16th. 

On  Saturday  evening  at  8  p.m.,  a  number  of  members  from  all  Branches 
and  centres  assembled  at  Headquarters  for  a  general  reception  and  informal 
meeting.  On  account  of  the  overpowering  warmth  the  guests  were  received 
in  the  garden,  beautifully  illuminated  for  the  occasion,  and  where  pleasant 
and  bright  conversation  was  kept  up  all  the  evening  which  cheered  those 
present  into  a  harmonious  and  joyous  feeling.  About  80  people  were  pre** 
sent  and  stayed  until  late,  attracted  by  the  fraternal  and  lovable  spirit  which 
proyailed.    On  Sun^lay  the  l^th*  the  Business  Meeting  was  called  to  order 
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by  Mr.  Fricke»  at  10  a.m.,  in  -one  of  bhe  halls  of  a  fine  public  building  in 
the  centre  of  the  city.     Some  75  members  were  present. 

Mr.  S.  Gazon  was  chosen  chairman.  The  United  States  was  represented 
hy  Mrs.  KateBuffington  D»vis,from  Minneapolis,  and  fielgium  by  Mr.  W.  H.  M. 
^Kohlen,  from  Brussels,  both  of  whom  ad))ressed  the  Convention  much  to 
its  pleasure.  These  speeches  and  the  letters  from  other  Sections  expressing 
good  wishes  and  greetings  were  received  with  enthusiastic  applause* 

From  the  General  Secretary's  report  the  following  statistics  are  drawn. 
The  number  of  new  members  admitted  during  the  year  had  been  59  ;  the 
roll  now  contained  223  names,  nearly  double  the  number  of  two  years 
ago.  Among  the  losses  in  membership,  that  caused  by  the  death  of  *'  Afra/' 
Mevrouw  Augusta  Obreen*toe  Laar,  was  specially  mentioned  with  a  grateful 
recognition  of  her  noble  character,  and  of  the  great  amount  of  work  per- 
formed by  that  regretted  and  recently  departed  soul. 

The  total  amount  of  receipts  and  expenditures  has  been  guilders  1,000 — 
or  about  guilders  450  more  than  during  the  previous  '  year.  Guilders  400 
bad  been  received  from  gifts  to  the  General  Fund.  The  Section  had  been  able 
to  contribute  an  amount  of  £10  to  the  White  Lotus  Fund,  started  by 
Colonel  Olcott,  on  behalf  of  the  treastfty  of  the  Parent  Society.  Special 
stress  was  laid  upon  this  Fund  as  a  means  whereby  the  Section's  Members 
mny  prove  materially  their  gratitude  to  the  Parent  Society  and  their  desire 
to  help  and  support  it.  The  General  Secretary  expressed  his  wish  that  the 
Section  might  perpetuate  this  Fund  so  that  it  would  become  a  beloved 
institution  for  the  Section  as  well  as  an  efficient  support  to  the  Society. 

The  Section's  literary  work  had  consisted  mainly  of  publishing  a  volume 
(12  numbers)  of  '*  Theo9ophia"  and  Dutch  translations  of  two  manuals  and 
three  pamphlets.  The  sale  of  theosophical  literature  has  been  growing  steadi- 
ly but  very  slowly. 

A  special  feature  in  the  year's  propaganda  had  been  the  representation  of 
the  Section  ab  the  Exhibition  of  Woman's  Labour,  at  the  Hague,  by  a  small 
stall  of  theosophical  literature  for  sale,  and  three  lectures  on  Theosophy,  in 
the  Congress  Hall  of  the  said  exhibition. 

Besides  these,  42  public  lectures  were  given  during  the  year,  in  12  places 
by  11  speakers — 5  of  whom  were  inhabitants  of  Headquarters — who  gave  28 
lectures. 

White  Lotus  Day  was  celebrated  as  usual.  Classes  for  study  of  the 
••  Secret  Doctrine,"  "  Isis  Unveiled,"  "  Ancient  Wisdom  "  and  "  Seven 
Principles  "  were  held  and  regularly  attended  by  most  of  the  members. 

No  new  Lodges  or  centres  have  been  formed.  Mr.  W.  B.  Fricke  was 
re-elected  General  Secretary  and  Mr.  H.  Wierts  van  Coehoorn,  Treasurer. 
It  was  decided  to  start  a  fund  for  erecting  a  Sectional  building  for  the  library, 
and  offices  for  the  General  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  and  guilders  1,000  were 
subscribed  on  the  spot. 

The  establishing  of  a  Sectional  Library  by  the  General  Secretary  was 
ratified  by  the  Convention.  Every  contribution  to  this  library  will  be  wel- 
comed, especially  Indian  books  on  Theosophy,  philosophy,  etc. 

A  revision  of  the  Sectional  Constitution  and  Bules  was  relegated  to  a 
special  commission*  This  revision  will  give  a  legal  standing  to  the  Section 
if  recognised  by  the  Government. 

The  general  prospects  of  the  morement  are  bright  and  very  taitiabiCUirv* 
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In  the  evening  of  the  same  day  a  meeting  was  held  in  the  great  hall  of 
the  same  building  where  speeches  on  Theosophy  were  delivered  by  Mr.  W.  B. 
Fricke,  Mr.  J.  J.  Hallo,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Kate  BuflUngton  Davis  (in  English),  )ir.  J.  L. 
M.  Laaweriks  and  Mrs.  P.  G.  Meuleman  van  Ginkel,  to  a  large  and  appre- 
ciative andience,  thus  bringing  to  a  close  this  most  suooessfal  and  haniioni<* 
ous  (convention. 


NEW  ZEALAND  SECTION. 

Our  Dunedin  Secretary  reports  :  Miss  Edger  arrived  on  the  28th  May, 
lectnred  that  evening  in  the  Victoria  Hall  on  '  Theosophy  a  Living  Power  in 
the  World,'  and  thereafter  was  actively  engaged  in  the  work  of  propaganda, 
delivering  several  public  addresses  in  the  Agricultural  Hall,  Dunedin,  and 
in  the  Gnrrio  St.  Hall,  Port  Chalmers,  meeting  enquirers  at  the  lodge  room  in 
the  daytime  and  members  in  the  evening  in  the  same  place.  A  social  was 
given  in  her  honour  at  the  residence  of  a  lady  member,  on  th6  evening  of 
June  3rd,  and  after  a  successful  and  useful  visit,  Miss  Edger  left  for  Christ- 
chuccb  on  the  18th/' 

She  has  since  last  month  paid  a  visit  to  Wellington,  and  reached  Aack* 
land  on  her  return  journey  on  July  12th. 

Mrs.  Draffin's  Ponsonby  lectures  have  been  very  well  attended  and  the 
interest  has  been  sustained  all  through.  These  and  the  popular  drawing-room 
meetings  at  the  P6nsonby  College  show  thikt  the  interest  in  Theosophy  in 
the  Ponsonby  district  is  very  strong.  The  concluding  lectures  of  the  series 
were  as  follows  :  Jtfne  25th,  '  One  or  More  Earth  Lives'?  July  2nd, '  The 
Growth  of  the  Soul,'  July  9th,  *  The  Masters  of  Wisdom.' 

On  July  16th,  Miss  Edger  gave  a  lecture  in  the  same  place  on  '  The 
Theosophic  Basis  of  All  fieligions,'  which  also  drew  a  large  audience,  and 
was  said  to  have  been  the  best  lecture  she  has  ever  given  in  Auckland.  She 
left  Auckland  for  Sidney  on  July  17tb»  after  a  very  successful  tour  of  the 
Colony. 

In  Wellington  on  June  25th,  Mrs.  Richmond  gave  a  lecture  on  '  Ca-^teand 
Glass  in  East  and  West'  Giving  an  outline  of  the  caste  system  in  India  in 
its  fpur  great  divisions,  in  the  olden  days.  Mrs.  Richmond  said  she  had 
studied  this  subject  for  years,  and  offered  this  as  the  result  of  her  concln* 
sions.    The  lecture  was  followed  by  a  most  interesting  discussion. 


AUST&ALIA. 

At  last  accounts  Miss  Edger  was  again  in  Australia  and  making  a 
successful  tour  in  Queensland,  her  headquarters  being  Brisbane.  Her  un- 
failing energy  and  devotion  to  the  cause  of  Theosophy  will  surely  be 
productive  of  good  results  wherever  she  may  go. 
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THE  VEDi<NTA  DOCTBINE  OP  SRX  SANKARACHARYA. 

Under  the  above  appropriate  title  Mr.  A.  Mah&deva  l?&stri,  Curator  of  the 
Oriental  Library,  Mysore,  has  brought  out  the  second  yolame  of  "  Minor 
TJfMinishads."    It  includes  the  translation  of  four  small  Sanskrit  works  and, 
as  an.  appendix,  two  of  them  in  Sanskrit. 

The  attempt  to  throw  philosophy  and  religion  into  ^roall  poenjs,  hymns 
or  songs  addressed  to  the  Deity  and  intended  to  be  chanted  or  aung  dnring 
the  daily  devotions  is  known  in  every  conntry  and  time*  The  fruit  of  such 
an  attempt  is  the  '*  Dakshin&murti  Stotra  "  (of  ^ri  gTankarftohArya),  a  hymn 
addressed  to  Dakshin&murti.  It  consists  of  ten  slokas  and  states  in  exquisite 
poetry  the  barest  outline  of  the  great  Xcharya*s  Yedantic  doctrine. 

The  text  of  this  stotra  has  been  commented  upon  by  STri  Suresvarftch&rya, 
and  this  commentary  is  known  by  the  name  of  **  Minasoll&sa."    Of  this  com* 
mentator,  says  the  preface, ''  Very  little  need  be  said  regarding  the  high 
position  which   ^ankaricbArya   holds  among    the  teachers  of  Vedic  reli- 
gion.   Of  Suresvar&chirya,  however,  his    immediate  disciple  and  literary 
collaborator,  ordinary  students  of  Ved&nta  know  less  than  they  ought  to,  simply 
because  his  writings  have  long  remained  inaccessible  to  all  but  the  very  select 
few  who  entered  the  fourth  order  of  Sanny&sa  and  were  intellectually  quali- 
fied to  study  his  highly  erudite  expositions  of  philosophy  and  metaphysics. 
SufSce  it  to  say  that,  according  to  all  received  accounts,  the  great  aim  of 
^ankarAchArja's    missionary    peregrinations   was    to  secure   the  eminent 
mim&msaka's  allegiance  to  his  own  system  of  Yedftnta.    The  nature  of  the 
work  to  which  this  disciple  is  said  to  have  been  detailed  by  the  teacher,  and 
the  masterly  fashion  in  which  he  has  done  it — the  work,   namely,  of  eluoi- 
dating»  systematising,  supplementing  and  even  improving  upon  the  great 
master's    teachings — more  than    justifies    the    honorable  position  which 
tradition  has  unanimously  accorded  him.    He  is  known  as  the  Vdriika*kdra^ 
«Qthor  of  elucidative   comments  on  the  teachings  of  ^ahkarftohArya,    who  is 
known  as  the  Bkdihyakdra,  author  of  original  commentaries." 

**  MAnasoUAsa  "  is  more  than  a  mere  commentary  and  is  in  fact  a  learned 
exposition  of  the  VedAnta.  In  the  course  of  such  an  exposition  it  was  natural 
and  necessary,  perhaps  inevitable,  that  other  systems  of  philosophy  prevailing 
at  the  time  should  be  referred  to  and  even  refuted  at  some  length.  Our 
learned  author,  in  an  able  introduction  of  seventy-five  pages,  gives  a  short 
review  of  these  systems  of  philosophy,  prefaced  by  a  galloping  account  of  the 
development  of  the  human  mind. 

The  RU)tra  and  M4naso1lAsa,  which  is  largely  supplemented  by  notes  of 
the  author,  bring  the  reader  to  "  The  aim  of  the  hymn,  which  is,  to  produce 
in  man  a  conviction  of  this  truth — viz.:  The  Ego  is,  in  himself,  one  and 
universal.  He  becomes  many  and  detached  only  by  attachment  to  the  bodies 
which  are  many  and  separate  from  one  another,  his  object  being  to  reclaim 
the  Ggo  from  his  present  separate  existence  and  life." 
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Bat  bow  is  one  to  realize  this  troth  P  It  can  only  be  done  bj  rantempla- 
tton  of  Dakshin&mftrti.  "  The  term  Dakshin&mArti  is  varionslj  explainod  :— 
(I)  it  ia  applied  to  a  special  incamaCion  of  Siva  in  the  form  of  a  teacher,  wLo, 
seated  at  the  foot  of  a  fig  tree,  with  his  face  towards  the  south,  is  engaged 
in  imparting  apii-itnal  instrncCion  to  the  highest  sages  of  the  world,  snohaa 
Sanaka  ;  (2)  it  is  applied  to  Siva,  who  in  His  mightj  form  composed  of  Exist- 
ence, Intelligencs  and  Bliss,  and  with  His  beginningless  and  unthinkable 
power  of  Mfija,  can  create,  presen-e  and  destraj  the  nniverae,  and  jet  who 
has  really  no  form  whatever  i  (3)  Siva  is  called  DakshindroArti  because  the 
spiritual  wisdom  fnrmv  tlie  onlj  means  bj  which  He  can  be  known  and  reali- 
sed*' 80  that  Daksbin&mArti  may  be  contemplated  as  the  formless  Supreme 
Brahman,  or  as  the  Avatitra  of  Siva  of  that  name  having  a  form.  Those  who 
desire  to  do  the  farmer  will  find  the  necessarj  information  in  the  "  Pranava- 
Varthika,"  the  third  of  the  tracte  translated  j  and  tl tore  who  wish  to  con- 
template the  AvatJira  will  find  fall  instrnctious  in  the  "  Dakshinam&rti 
Upanishsd,''    ttte  fourth  of  the  tracts  translated. 

By  a  jadiL'ioQs  selection  of  books,  Xr.  Mahftdeva  SSstri  has  prodnced  in 
a  short  compass  a  readable  and  usefal  volume  on  tlie  Vedftnta  Doctrine  of 
Srt  SankarAchftryn,  which  has  been  in  demand  for  some  time  past.  The 
translation  is  simple,  clear  and  concise.  The  notes  are  rendered  complete 
by  the  author's  own  additions.  The  volume  .ia  neatly  gotten  np  and  the  typo- 
fCraphical  errors  are  few.  It  ought  to  command  a  large  circle  of  readers  and 
its  moderate  price  brings  it  within  the  reach  of  every  one. 

Y.  R. 


THE  ALLEGED  HAUNTJNG  OF  B- — HOUSE* 
Edited  bv 
A.  Goodrich  Freer  (Miss  X)  and  Johk,  M.vsqvBss  or  Bcte,  K.T. 
I'he  work  before  ns  contains  a  Joamal  kept  by  the  editors  daring  differ- 
ent periods  of  residence  at  the  hon«e  under  observation,  and  numerous 
letters  and  statements  from  other   parties   as  to  what  they  had  noticed  while 
temporarily  visiting  the  place.    Diagrams  are  given  illustrating  the  location 
of  the  rooms  on  each  floor  of  the  building,  and  it  is  evident  that  mnch  care- 
ful attention  to  details  has  been  observed  in  the  preporation  of  the  work,  so 
that  a  large  proportion  of  it  is  about  as  dry  ns  a  census  report,  or  a  Govern- 
ment blue-book.    But  the  facia  are  thus  made  to  stand  out  in  nnvarnished 
haldnesB,— theories  beinc  consigned  to  oblivion — so  that  readera  may  be  left 
wholly  free  to  form  their  own  opinions.     Shadowy  apparitions,  human  and 
animal,  were  observed,  and  tite  "  conspectus  of  audible  phenomena  "  noticed 
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HINDUISM  AND  HINDU  SAINTHOOD 

Viewed  in  the  Liobt  of 

COMPARATIVE  THEOLOGY* 

We  are  indebted  to  Professor  P.  N.  Patankar»  m.a,,  of  Madhav  College, 
Ujjaii),  for  a  copy  of  this  useful  yet  unpretentious  pamphlet  of  40  pages^ 
The  author  states  that  the  work  was  written  in  reply  to  a  request  from  "a 
great  Western  Scholar"  for  information  about  *' Hinduism  and  Hindu 
Saints "  that  would  aid  in  refuting  certain  assertions  made  by  so  many 
Western  Theologians,  viz, : — 

I. — **  That  true  cliarity,  chastity,  holiness  of  life,  demotion,  real  true 
virtue  and  voluntary  poverty,  are  only  possible  in  their  own  religion." 

II. — '*  That  all  the  so-called  supernatural  phenomena  in  other  religions; 
OS  for  instance,  the  apparitions  of  deceased  persons,  alleged  miraculous 
granting  of  prayers,  efficacy  of  holy  shrines. and  places  of  worship,  exorcism 
of  evil  spirits,  all  the  miracles  tending  to  prove  the  truth  or  to  strengthen 
another  faith,  are  always  of  a  diabolical,  Satanic  origin.*' 

III. — ''  That  in  no  other  religion  than  their  own,  have  men  fwillingly 
suffered  torture  and  death  for  the  truth  of  their  own  faith  when  they  could 
escape  by  apostasy." 

Of  course  one  does  not  need  a  very  exhaustive  knowledge  of  a  religious 
philosophy  like  Hinduism  to  see  the  utter  fallacy  of  the  three  claims  above 
stated,  when  viewed  in  relation  to  this  mother-religion  of  the  world.  The 
author  proceeds  to  show,  by  numerous  quotations  from  the  works  of  Max 
MuHer,  Monier  Williams,  Hunter,  Dutt  and  Muir,  as  well  as  from  original 
Sanskrit  authorities,  that  the  Hindu  Religion  is  at  least  the  equal,  if  riot 
the  superior,  of  other  religions  in  regard  to  the  points  claimed  by  Western 
Theologians.  The  evidence  offered  is  overwhelming,  and  the  work  before  us 
vonld  serve  as  an  excellent  eye-opener  in  the  field  of  comparative  theology, 
and  would  promote  the  cause  of  truth  if  circulated  in  Western  lands. 


MAGAZINES. 

In  The  Th^oaophical  Review  for  July,  Mr.  Mead  concludes  his  critical 
examination  of  *'  The  Trismegistic  Literature."  He  shows  its  importance  and 
explains  why  strenuous  efforts  have  been  made  during  the  past  two  centuries 
to  discredit  it.  B.  Elias  writes  on  "  Comprehensiveness,"  considering  ita 
bearing  upon  religions  and  governments,  "  The  Philosophy  of  Piotinus,"  by 
Wm.  C.  Ward,  has  some  excellent  preliminary  remarks  on  the  mere  '  histori- 
cal '  study  of  systems  of  philosophy  in  general.  Some  of  the  central  concep- 
tions of  the  philosophy  here  dealt  with  are  these  :— "  We  can  only  know  what 
we  are  ;  eelf-knowledge  is  the  only  real  knowledge.**  "  If  you  wish  to  under- 
stand divine  things  you  must  become  yourself  divine  ;  there  is  no  other  way. 
Experience,  reflection,  can  help  us  only  by  exciting  the  divine  energy 
which  is  latent  in  every  one  of  uf> ;  which  is,  in  fact,  our  own  inmost  being. 
In  proportion  as  tha  divinity  within  ourselves  is  awakened,  shall  we 
recognise  the  divinity  which  is  in  all  things ;  and  this  is  the  true 
self-knowledge.  The  practical  aim  of  the  philosophy  of  Piotinus  is  the 
con»ei(yii8  union  of  the  divine  in    man    with    the   divine    in    the  universe." 

The  essay   is   continued.    "The  Yoga    V^ishtha,"    and    "the   Heavenly 

, _ — 1_! — . . 
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Kingdomof  the  Holy  Grail/' ara  each  concluded.  In  the  latter,  an  inter- 
esting correspondence  between  the  Grail  myth  and  the  theosophic 
teachings  can  be  traced.  Bertram  Ketgbtley,  in  his  article,  "  The  Gita  as 
a  Text- Book  of  Devotion/'  touches  briefly  upon  the  three  great  systems 
of  religious  philosophy  in  India,  and  concludes  that  the  Yishisht&dvaita  doe. 
trine  is  more  in  accord  with  the  undeveloped  condition  of  the  majority  of 
our  present  day  humanity,  though  the  Advaita  theory  might  readily  appeal 
to  the  consciousness  of  one  who  is  very  far  advanced  on  the  path  of  disciple- 
ship.  He  offers  some  very  kind  words  of  appreciation  and  encouragement 
to  our  brother  A.  GovindAch&ry,  who  has  spent  so  much  time  and  labor  in 
bringing  out  his  large  work,  "  Sri  RAmAnnjichAry's  Yishishtadvaita  Commen- 
tary on  the  Bhagavad  GitA."  Referring  to  the  deviations— in  this  work — from 
the  usual  renderings  of  the  texts  of  the  Git&  which  are  mainly  in  harmony  with 
the  belief  of  the  Advaita  School,  Mr.  Keightley  says  :  *'  The  Sanskrit  lan- 
guage lends  itself,  as  we  all  know,  with  exceeding  readiness,  to  such  divergen* 
cies,  and  hence  the  student  in  reading  the  present  volume  must  not  reject  as 
mistaken  or  erroneous  even  the  most  startling  departures  from  the  renderings 
with  which  he  is  familiar,  for  indeed  both  may  be  equally  legitimate  and  sup- 
ported by  an  equal  weight  of  erudition  and  authority."  He  considers  the 
work  a  "  most  valuable  addition  to  our  literature.'*  As  the  reader  probably 
knows,  the  work  under  notice  harmonizes  with  the  views  of  the  YishiRhlAd- 
yaita  School.  Mrs.  Besant^s  essay  on  *'  The  Christ— Historical,  Mythic  and 
Mystic,"  will  be  eagerly  read  by  the  many  who  desire  to  know  her  views  on 
this  much  disputed  subject.  This  first  instalment  treats  mainly  of  the 
historical  Christ.  "  Understudies,"  by  Louis  L.  Play  ford,  calls  attention  to 
the  need  of  training  future  theosophic  teachers  and  lecturers  for  their  noble 
work.  "  The  Reaper,*'  by  Miss  E.  M.  Green,  is  a  brief  but  intero«ting  story 
illustrating  the  law  of  karma. 

Mercury  has  for  its  frontispiece  a  portrait  of  Colonel  Olcott,  and  opens 
with  an  appropriate  essay  which  was  read  before  the  Aloha  Branch,  May 
8th,  1899,  entitled,  "  Lessons  from  White  Lotos  Day."  Following  this,  is 
the  conclusion  of  Geo.  E.Wright's  interesting  address  on  "Planetary  In- 
fluences.** Considerable  space  is  occupied  by  the  proceedings  of  the  last 
Convention  of  the  American  Section  of  the  T.  S.,  and  the  Report  of  ite 
General  Secretary.  The  "National  Committee  Letter"  offers  some  good 
suggestions,  and  advises  '*  a  ranch  more  vigorous  and  earnest  study  of  the 
T.  8.  Manuals.*'  The  practice  of  congregational  Hinging,  and  the  reading  of  a 
few  choice  words  from  some  religious  or  esoteric  work,  so  that  in  meditation 
"  the  thoughts  of  those  present  may  more  nearly  vibrate  in  accord,  is 
recommended." 

Theoaophy  in  AuslraJaaia  (July)  opens  with  an  article  on  "Human 
Evolution,'*  by  H.  W.  Hunt,  which  is  followed  by  the  substance  of  an  interest- 
ing lecture  delivered  by  Dr.  Marques,  before  the  Aloha  Branch,  on  last  White 
Lotus  Day.    "  Darwinianism  Again,"  is  a  rejoinder  by  Kela. 

Tlie  Theosophic  Gleaner  closes  its  eighth  volume  with  the  issue  for  August, 
which  contains  Dr.  Marques'  White  Lotus  Day  lecture,  "The  Pasteur 
Superstition,**  An  Indian  Yogin,"  the  remainder  of  Dr.  Richardson's  Benares 
lectnre  on  "  Recent  Advancements  in  Science,"  and  other  matter. 

Teoaofia  (July)  contains  a  further  instalment  of  Sigfior  Decio  Calvari's 
*  The  Aura  and  it9  different  Types,"  various  "  Answers  "  republished  frooi 
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Vdhan,  Doctor  PaflcaPs  article  on  "  Reincftroation,"  aud  notices  of  Theosophi- 
cal  Movementfit. 

The  Journal  of  the  Mdha-Bodhi  Society  has,  among  its  chief  articles,  "  The 
Pali  Language  and  Literature/'  **  What  is  most  needed  in  India  and  Lanka/' 
and  the  **  Revival  of  Buddhism  in  India."  There  is  also  an  account  of  the 
installation  of  Mr.  Wilton  Hack  as  Principal  of  Dharmaraja  College,  in 
Kandy,  during  Colonel  Olcott's  former  visit  to  Ceylon. 

lietjue  Theosophique  Fran^aise,  (TjoIub  Bleu)  for  July  gives  an  opening 
chapter  of  Mrs.  Besant's  '*  Reincarnation  '*  and  also  continues  the  translations 
of  Mr.  Lead  beater's  "  Christian  Creed,"  and  Mrs.  Cooper- Oakley's 
**  Incidents  in  the  Life  of  the  Comte  de  Saint  Germain."  M.  Gillard  contri- 
butes a  paper  on  "  Reincarnation  and  the  Daily  Life,''  and  Dr.  Pascal's 
valuable  essay  on  '*  God,  the  Universe  and  Man,"  is  continued.  Commandant 
Courmes  furnishes  a  summary  of  "  Echoes  from  the  Theosophic  World," 
in  which  the  recent  rapid  growth  oE  the  Theosophic  movement  in  France, 
which  has  resulted  in  the  organization  of  a  new  T.  S.  Section,  is  6rst  noticed 
and  the  untiring  labors  of  Mrs.  Besant  and  Countess  Wauhtmeister,  which 
contributed  so  much  thereto,  are  acknowledged.  The  translation  of  the 
•'  Secret  Doctrine  "  is  progressing. 

Sophia  (Madrid)  continues  the  translation  of  standard  theosophic 
literature.  Mrs.  Besanl's  "  The  Future  that  Awaits  Us,"  and  *'  Some 
Difficulties  of  the  Inner  Life,'*  Leadbeater's  "  Clairvoyance,"  and  Bertram 
Keightley's  "The  Sankhya  Philosophy  "  are  published  wholly  or  in  part  in 
this  number.  Arthur  Soriay  Mata  contributes  an  article  on  "The 
Pythagorean  Theory  of  Evolution/'  the  first  of  a  series  entitled  •*  Pre- 
Christian  Science/'  Judging  from  the  initial  chapter  and  the  literary 
qualifications  of  the  author  it  will  be  a  work  of  great  value. 

Theos&phia  for  July  contains  translations  from  the  writings  of  Madame 
Blavatsky,  A.  P.  Sinnett,  Madame  Jelihovsky  and  Alexander  Fullerton, 
and  a  translation  of  and  commentary  on  the  **  Tao  Tc  King,"  by  Johan  van 
Manen,  who  also  contributes  an  original  article  on  "  Theosophy  and 
Occultism." 

Philadelphia {Baenoa  Aires)  contains  an  article  by  **  Lanu  "showing 
what  the  term  "  Theosophisf  should  mean.  Aniketa  contributes  a  scholarly 
article  entitled  **  Why  Wo  Ought  to  Study  the  Orient."  Other  material 
original  and  selected  completes  this  interesting  number. 

The  June  i?tii^/us^  has  just  arrived.  In  addition  to  the  various  arti- 
cles which  have  already  appeared  in  other  periodicals,  we  find  a  continua- 
tion of  the  **  Cula  Hatthi  Padopama  Sutta,"  a  brief  article  on ''lluddhism 
and  Christianit}'/'  and  a  letter  from  Mr.  Hack,  Principal  of  Dharmaraja 
College,  Kandy,  in  which  he  quotes  from  a  correspondent  (a  personal  friend 
in  Jikpan)  who  notices  the  recent  revival  of  Buddhism  iu  that  country,  and 
says  that  Buddhist  Missionaries  are  soon  to  be  sent  from  there  to  China. 
The  closing  page  is  devoted  to  Buddhist  activities. 

TJie  Brahniavddin,  June  1st  and  16tb,  has  a  variety  of  interesting  matter 
on  the  YedlLnta  Philosophy,  but  one  of  its  contributors  does  not  seem  to  be 
guided  by  the  rules  of  etymology  in  using  the  words  **  evolution "  and 
"involution,*'  where  he  says:  "Iswara  represents  the  starting  point  of 
.evolution .  and  the  goal  of  involution**  .  .  .  and  again, — *'Thus  man,  by 
•pimctiaiog  Yoga  and  completing   it,  has  finished  his  involution  aud  has 
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become  one  with  the  Brahman,*'  The  Brakmavddin  contribntor  will  find 
that  ijivolwtion  means  being  wrapped  up,  entnngled,  involved  or  complicated ; 
and,  when  applied  to  spirit,  it  signifies  its  descent  into  matter  ;  while  by 
evolution  is  meant  the  process  of  nnfolding  or  unrolling — the  return  or  ascent 
of  spirit  to  its  parent  source. 

The  Arya  BalaBodhini  has  a  brief  biographical  notice  of  the  late  Swami 
Bhaskarananda  Saraswati,  Mrs.  Besant's  appeal  in  behalf  of  the  Central 
Hindu  College,  Benares  (as  published  in  the  London  papers),  *'  Some 
thoughts  on  Education "  and  various  selected  artidesy  well  calculated 
to  interest  Hindu  lads. 

The  Da/wn  (July)  republishes,  from  the  TlieoBopkicaZ  Review,  Mrs.  Besant*s 
useful  article  entitled : — •*  Some  Difiiculties  of  the  Innet*  Life,"  gives  a  trans- 
lation from  the  original  German  of  "The  Mystic  Story  of  Peter  Schlemibl," 
and  "  Aspects  of  Hindu  Philosophy,  No.  V./'  among  other  matter. 

The  following  publications  are  acknowledged  with  thanks  :  Praenotiara 
The  Light  of  the  EasU  The  Light  of  Truth,  Prahuddlta  BMrata,  Indian  Journal 
of  Education,  Christian  College  Magazine,  Bays  Light,  Harbinger  of  Light, 
The  Vdhan,  Modem  Astrology,  Light,  L* Initiation,  Lotus  Bluthen,  Theosophischer 
Wegweiser,  Banner  of  Light,  Mind,  Metaphysical  Magazine,  Phrenological 
Journal,  Omega,  Universal  Brotherlwod,  New  Century,  Flami/ng  Sword,  Occult 
Bevictv  qf  Reviews,  and  Madras  Review. 


CUTTINGS  AND  COMMENTS. 

*'  Thoughts,  like  the  pollen  of  flowers,  ledve  one  brain  and  fasten  to  another.'* 

Dr.    Franz     Hartman     writes   iis   from    Italy  a 

Dr.  Hart'       defence  of  the  late  Mr.  Keely  from  his  detractors,  and 

mann  on        confirms  his  previously  published  belief  in  the  genuine- 

/.   W.  Keely.     ness  of  his   discoveries.     We  are   glad  to   have  this 

corroboration  of  the  view  taken  in  an  article  on  this 
subject  in  the  August  Theosophist,  that  if  the  machinery  discovered  in 
his  laboratory,  after  his  death,  was  used  for  purposes  of  deception,  he 
must  at  least  have  discovered  and  at  times  experimentally  demonstrated 
some  great  force,  since  it  burst  the  strongest  and  most  costly  cylinders 
constructed  to  hold  it.  Dr.  Hartmann's  testimony,  as  an  eye-witness, 
to  the  use  of  thick  glass  plates  under  both  the  apparatus  and 
'*  generator"  of  the  force  is  most  important.   The  letter  is  as  follows  : 

"  I  have  read  about  the  so-called  '  exposure'  oE  Mr.  Keely,  and  that  a 
compressed  air  machine  has  been  found  in  his  laboratory  after  bis  death  ;  but 
this  made  no  impression  on  me,  because  I  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Keely,  for 
want  of  a  steam  engine  in  his  laboratory,  made  use  of  a  compressed  aih 
machine  for  his  mechanical  work,  as  he  himself  manufactured  the  instru^ 
ments  which  he  used  for  his  invention. 

**  It  is  true  that  H.  P.  Blavatsky  was  riot  at  his  shop ;  but  if  the  *  Secret 
Doctrine  '  has  been  written  through  her  by  the  Adepts,  as  has  been  repeated* 
ly  asserted,  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  they  knew  what  they  were  writing 
about.  Moreover  I  have  been  repeatedly  at  Mr.  Keely 'r  laboratory  and  I 
saw  his  machinery  work,  on  which  occasions  the  apparatus  stood  perfectly 
insulated  upon  a  transparent  plate  of  thick  glass,  ana  the  power  was  trans- 
mitted from  his  equally  insulated  '  generator  *  through  a  wire  of  the  thick- 
ness of  an  ordinary  string  of  a  violin,  which  could  not  have  been  hollow,  and 
if  it  had  been  a  tube,  the  hollow  would  have  been  so  narrow,  that  no  air 
current  could  have  passed  through  it.  There  are  other  people  of  greater 
Bcientific  reputation  than  myself,  who  have  seen  the  same  thing,  anditseenu 
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to  me  mere  probable  that  the  newspaper  reporters  hare  not  been  iooking  deep 
enough  into  thisi  matter,  or  th'vt  they  wanted  to  create  a  sensation,  than 
that  all  these  scientists  have  been  inbccilcs.  Moreover  any  one  personally 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Xeely  and  capable  of  judging  character,  would  have 
hardly  smelled  imposture  in  him." 

*  • 

The  Bos/on  Sunday  Globe  of  June  25th   contained 

Other    World    a  Icng   account  of  the  visions   ot  a  blind  lady,    named 

Journeys*         Lorella  Damon  Boisner,  who  went  into  an  involuntary 

trance  on  June  4lh,  which  lasted  for  seventy  hours, 
with  but  three  brief  intervals  of  consciousness,  in  each  of  which  she 
spoke  of  her  soul  being;  upon  a  journey  in  the  other  world.  At  dif- 
ferent times  a  voice  not  her  own    spoke    through    her  lips   while    she 

was  unconscious. 

* 
•  * 

A  contributor   to  London   Light,  Mr.  R.  Seithel, 
Did  the         senior,   of  Freiburg,    Baden,   furnishes   the  following 
mother  fetch     interesting  narrative  — 

her  child  P  <*  ^Lbont  eight  weeks  ago  the  wife  of  a  tailor  in  this  city 

died  of  consumption,  leaving  behind  a  son  two  years  of  age. 
Shortly  after  the  burial,  gliding  footsteps  and  knockings  were  heard  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  premises,  knd  doors  opened  and  shut  therein  without 
human  aid.  Four  weeks  after  the  decease  of  the  mother,  the  child  fell  sick. 
In  his  dying  hour  the  door  of  the  room  opened  by  itself,  the  boy  called  out : 
'  Mama !  mama ! '  the  door  was  closed,  and  the  little  one  had  passed  to 
another  existence." 

# 

#  # 

Abu  danc  ^^  miffht  fill  the  Theosophist  with    stories  relat- 

r  ing  to  apparitions  of  the   deceased,   which   abound   in 

Ghost'Sto  ies    ^^^  tiumerous     exchanges,     but    the   appearance   of 

doubles  of  living  persons  is  also  getting  to  be  a  familiar 
phenomenon-  An  ancient  occurrence  of  this  sort  is  mentioned  in 
Prometheus  Unbound,"  as  follows  : 

"  Ere  Babylon  was  dust, 
The  Magus  Zoroaster,  my  dead  child. 
Met  his  own  image  walking  in  the  garden, 
That  apparition,  sole  of  men,  he  saw." 

A  modern  instance  is  that  of  the  double  of  Mrs.  Milman,  wife  of 
the  assistant  clerk  of  the  House  of  Commons,  who  resides  on  the  prem- 
ises. It  has  been  frequently  seen  by  Mrs.  Milman's  friends,  while 
waHcing  up  or  down  the  stairways  or  along  the  corridors,  when  Mrs. 
M.  was  in  a  distant  part  of  the  house  ;  but,  strange  to  say,  has  never 
been  seen  by  herself,  though  it  opened  her  door  once,  after  she  had 
just  bolted  it  *;  yet,  on  examination,  no  one  was  to  be  seea  by  her. 
On  calling  the  butler  he  testified  to  having  just  seen  Mrs.  Milman, 
outside.    This  could  have  been  only  her  double, 

#  • 

The  following  incident  seems  to  be  well  authenti- 

Lord  cated,  as  it  is  taken  from  the  Autobiography  of  Lord 

Brougham       Brougham,  the  great   English  statesman  of  a  century 

and  the  Ghost,     ago,  having  been  recorded    by  him  in  his  diary,  when 

he  was  travelling  in  Sweden  :^ 

"  At  1  oclock  in  the  morning  of  Dec.  19, 1799,  arriving  at  a  decent  inn,  wje 
decided  to  stop  for  the  night,  and  found  a  couple  of  comfortable  rooms. 
Tired  with  the  cold  of  yesterday,  1  was  glad  to  take  advantage  of  a  hot  bath 
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before  I  turned  in.    And  here  a  inost  remarkable  tiling  happened  to 
remarkable  that  I  must  tell  the  story  from  the  beginning. 

'*  After  I  left  the  high  school  I  went  with  G — »my  roost  intimate  friend, 
to  attend  the  classes  in  the  nniversity.  We  actually  committed  the  folly  of 
drawing  up  an  agreement,  written  with  our  blood,  to  the  effect  that  which- 
ever of  us  died  the  first  should  appear  to  the  other,  and  thus  solve  any  doubt 
we  had  entertained  of  the  life  after  death.  G — went  to  India,  years  passed* 
and  I  had  nearly  forgotten  his  existence.  I  had  taken,  as  I  have  said,  a  warm 
bath,  and  while  lying  in  it  and  enjoying  the  comfort  of  the  heat,  1  turned 
my  head  round,  looking  toward  the  chair  on  which  I  had  deposited  my  clothes, 
as  I  was  about  to  get  out  of  the  bath.  On- the  chair  sat  G — ,  looking  calmly 
at  me.  How  I  got  out  of  the  bath  I  know  not,  but  on  recovering  my  senses  I 
found  myself  sprawling  on  the  floor.  The  apparition  or  whatever  it  was  that 
had  taken  the  likeness  of  G- — had  disappeared.  So  strangely  was  I  affected 
by  it  that  I  have  here  written  down  the  whole  history,  with  the  date*  Dec  19, 
and  all  the  particulars,  as  they  are  now  fresh  before  me.     . 

"  On  Lord  Brougham's  return  to  England  he  received  a  letter  from  India 
announcing  the  death  of  G — .    The  date  of  the  death  was  Dec.  19, 1799." 

Ihe  Editor  of  Light  say.s  : 
The  Beauty  "  There  are  times  when  one  may  well  be  forgiven  for 

of  silence         foeHng  as  the  writer  of  the  following  poem  must  have  felt, — 
^  '  *        not  that  we  love  human  beings  less,  but  that  we  love  the 

silences  and  the  sweetness  more"  : — 

liord,  let  me  rest  in  thy  deep  silences  ; 

My  soul  sickens  with  the  jar  and  strife, 

1  am  weary  of  the  noise  and  fret  of  men. 

Let  me  go  where  thy  timid  creatures  dwell, 

Where  the  rabbit  hides  and  the  wild  thrush  nei$ts  ; 

Let  me  hear  the  grass  grow  and  the  pine  leaves  fall ; 

Let  me  breathe  the  wild  rose  and  the  violet's  breath ; 

Let  me  see  the  shadows  creep  among  the  trees, 

And  the  still,  sweet  darkness  coming  down ; 

Let  me  feel  the  fulness  of  Thy  love,  unbound  by  creed  or  form  ; 

Let  my  faith  quicken  and  my  soul  grow  strong  with  knowledge  of 

Thy  nearness ; 
Lord,  let  me  rest :  In  me  renew  Thy  life ! 

*** 
A   prize   distribution    was   recently   held    at    the 

GirU  School    Government   Girls'  School,   Kumbakonam,    Miss  Ar- 
at  nold,  Inspectress  of  Girls'  Schools,  presiding.     In  the 

Kumhakonam,  course  of  her  speech,  after  the  ceremony,  she  remark- 
ed that  "  it  was  a  matter  for  regret  that  so  little  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  woman's  education."  *'  Young  men,  everywhere,  were 
taking  some  degree  or  other,  year  after  year,  but  she  was  sorry  to 
observe  that  they  kept  all  education  to  themselves."  She  lamented 
the  early  removal  of  girls  from  school  at  a  time  when  they  should  foe 
continuing  their  studies. 

"  Even  educated  men  did  not  appear  to  interest  themselves  with  education 
of  girls,  and  to  them  she  would  only  recall  the  historical  truth  that  the 
progress  of  a  country  was  in  direct  ratio  to  the  progress  of  women.  She 
always  believed  that  the  future  of  India  lay  in  the  hands  of  its  women." 

Surely  the  future  of  any  country  or  race  lies  in  the  hands  of  the 
mothers  of  that  race  ;  and  it  would  seem  that  both  fathers  and  mothers 
might  plainly  see  that  by  withholding  education  from  girls  they  are 
deliberately  dwarfing  the  capabilities  of  the  future  offspring  of  these 
girls,  and  thus  lessening  the  advancement  of  future  generations  of 
the  race. 

•  •    #  ♦   ' 
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The  anti^spiritualists  are  overjoyed  at  the  alleged 

CamiUe         defection    of  M.    Camille    Flammarion,   the   French 

FtammariofC t    astronomer.     This  scientist  is  one  of  the  oldei^t  spirit- 

BombshelL       ists  in    France,   havings   assisted   Allan   Kardec  as   a 

medium  to  write  some  of  his  books,  which  are  the 
classics  of  French  Spiritists,  and  which  teach  reincarnation.  M.  FJam- 
marion  now  publicly  recants  his  old  opinion  about  Kardec's  teach- 
ini^s  and  largely  ascribes  mediumiscic  revelations  to  the  mental 
action  of  the  persons  present  in  the  circle.  The  following  note  is 
copied  from  a  contemporary  which  took  it  from  an  essay  in  the 
Annates  politiques  et  littSraires^  contributed  by  Flammarion  him- 
self, under  the  title,  *•  Les  Problems  psychiques  et  V  Inconnu  :" 

**  The  spirit-rapping  oornniantfcy  has  josfc  received  a  heavy  blow  through 
the  defection  of  M.  Camille  Flammarion,  lately  one  of  its  pillars  and  princi- 
pal mediums.  M.  Flammarion  remounces  spiritualist  doctrines  entirely  and, 
Btrange  to  say,  his  conversion  is  due  to  Allan  Kardec'sbook  '  Genese,'  which 
Tvas  supposed  to  be  written  at  the  dictation  of  the  great  Galileo  through  M. 
Camille  Flammarion  himself  as  entranced  medium.  M.  Flammarion  now 
says  it  is  impossible  that  the  illustrious  astronomer  could  have  dictated  the 
blunders  contained  in  "  Grenese*"  That  work  states,  for  instance,  that  Jupiter 
has  four  satellites  and  Saturn  eight,  whereas  it  is  now  known  that  Jupiter  has 
five  and  Saturn  nine.  When  *  Genese'  was  written,  however,  these  discove- 
ries had  not  yet  been  made,  and  M.  Flammarion  concludes  tliat  the  informa* 
tion  transcribed  by  Allan  Kardec  was  merely  tho  reflection  of  his  own  (M. 
Flammarion's)  knowledge  and  of  what  was  said  around  him  concerning  the 
stars  and  planets.*' 

'*  After  fifty  years'  association  with  the  most  celebrated  spiritualists, 
M.  Camille  Flammarion  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  these  phenomena  are 
in  close  coccord  with  the  ideas,  convictions,  and  impressions  of  the  assembly 
amid  which  they  take  place.  Thus  the  organ  meloaies  written  in  the  group 
directed  by  Eugene  Nus  were  really  due  to  the  unconsciously  *  exteriorized  ' 
spirit  of  Bureau,  the  musician.  Auto-suggestion  is  extremely  common  in 
these  experiments,  says  M.  Flammarion,  and  the  charming  fables  by 
M.  Joubert,  President  of  the  Carcasonne  Court,  the  delicate  poems  obtained 
with  the  planclieite  by  M.  Mathieu,  and  many  other  works,  all  tend  to  show 
that  the  mediums  wrote  under  their  own  influence.  The  hViman  mind  is 
probably  a  spiritual  substance  endowed  with  psychical  power  able  t<>  act 
outside  the  limits  of  the  body.  This  force  can  be  transformed  into  electricity, 
heat,  or  movement,  or  can  bring  latent  energies  into  operation,  but  it 
remains  closely  in  touch  with  the  mental  condition.  We  put  to  a  table 
affected  by  our  nervous  movements  questions  on  subjects  which  interest  us 
and  unconsciously  we  ourselves  direct  the  replies.  The  table  speaks  to  us  in 
our  own  language,  with  our  own  ideas  within  the  limits  of  our  own  know- 
ledge, and  accord  ins;  to  our  opinions  and  beliefs.  M.  Flammarion  adds: — 
*  We  are  given  the  absolute  reflection,  far  or  near,  precise  or  vague,  of  our 
own  feelings  and  thoughts.  All  my  endeavours  to  verify  the  identity  of  a 
spirit  have  failed.' 

"  On  the  other  hand,  close  study  of  many  communications  has  conducted 
M.  Flammarion  to  their  origin.  At  Eugene  Nus*s  seances  the  language  is 
the  language  of  Fourier,  at  M.  de  Merville's  it  is  that  of  sorcer}%  and  at  the 
Protestant  M.  de  Gasparin  s  it  is  puritanical.  M.  Camille  Flammarion's 
defection,  especially  announced  in  so  crushing  a  way  as  the  demolition  of  one 
of  the  most  serious  works  of  the  doctrine,  has  created  an  immense  sensation 
among  the  disciples  of  Allan  Kardec.  They  say  that  unless  energy  is  shown, 
the  year  1900  will  see  the  end  of  spiritualism/  To  prevent  this  catastrophe 
they  speak  of  revising  *  Genese.' 

It  IS  indisputable  that  a  majority  of»  supposed  '  jspirit  messages' 
received  at  circles  are  but  reflections  of  the  minds  of  the  people  present, 
transferences  of  thoughts  from  them  to  the  medium,  u.cually  without 
consciousness  of  it  and  without  indention  tp  depeiver  In  fftct,  aft^r  th$ 
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macvellous  rcfsultsof  experiments  in  psychical  research,  no  cautious  per- 
son, should  dare  to  ascribe  to.  spirits  dislncarna^  injtelltgence  conveyed, 
if  there  is  the  remotest  chance  of  tbe  facts  being  known  to  anybody  pre- 
sent, whetlier  recently  or  at  any  tinie  past  in  their  Ilv^^.  For  we  now 
know  that  the  things  we  have  once  observed  or  known  sink  into  the 
memory,  and  lie  latent  until  fresh  circumstances  call  ihjem  fort!*.  We 
may  have  forgotten  them  many  years,  jet  they  have  become  part  of 
our  intellectual  life,  and  cannot  be  obliterated.  This  is  M.  Flamma- 
rion's  present  position,  and  it  certainly  is  very  far  removed  from  his 
old  belief.  There  are  a  great  many  instances  of  messages  having 
been  given  through  mediums,  conveying  information  about  persons  and 
things  then  unknown  to  everybody  in  the  circle,  but  subsequently 
substantiated  after  inquiry  among  outsiders.  There  is  here  no  room 
whatever  for  the  theory  of  telepathy  as  between  medium  and  ques- 
tioners, and  this  is  the  last  vantage  ground  upon  which  the  enlightened 
spiritualist  takes  his  stand.  La  Paix  Universelle^  a  French  periodical, 
discussing  the  Flammarion  case,  in  its  June  issue,  recognizes  its  grave 
importance,  and  M.  J,  Bouv6ry  urges  his  fellow  spiritists  to  be  up  and 
doing,  withont  the  loss  of  a  single  day,  so  r.s  to  be  ready  to  lay  before 
the  Spiritualistic  Congress  that  is  to  sit  during  the  World's  Fair  of 
1900,  convincing  proofs  of  spirit  identity  at  seances,  as  established,  not 
once  or  twice  but  many  times,  in  a  thoroughly  scientific  manner,  and 
to  show  the  conditions  under  which  this  identity  can  be  most  easily 
proven.  They  should  also,  he  says,  be  ready  to  meet^  boldly  and  victo- 
riously, the  arguments  and  theories  of  the  party  of  M.  Flammarion  and 
his  new  allies.  Mere  assertions,  based  on  loose  observations,  are 
now  worse  than  useless.  And  M.  Bouvery  is  right,  as  I  have  been 
showing  ever  since  the  year  18^  (see  London  Spiriiualtst^  December 
7t  1877,  and  "Old  Diary  Leaves,"  p.  2S0  seq,).  If  Flammarion's 
defection  and  Miss  Goodrich  Freer's  new  book  (**  Essays  in  Psychical 
Research  ")  should  open  the  eyes  of  the  great  body  of  intolerant  and 
dogmatic  spiritualists  to  the  part  which  thought-transference  plays 
in  *'  spirit-messages,*'  a  brighter  day  wilt  dawn  for  the  parties 
concerned.  I.  has  transpired,  however,  that  Flammarion  has  not 
ceased  to  believe  in  spirit  return  as  had  been  alleged.  Defending 
himself  from  the  charge,  he  says  that  he  has  just  been  holding, 
seances,  at  his  own  house  with  Eusapia  Palladlno  and  witnessed 
wonders.  **I  myself,"  says  he  *  *^  took  instantaneous  photographs 
of  a  table  of  which  the  four  lej^^s  were  raised  some  fifteen  or  twenty 
centimetres  from  the  floor.  As  these  phenomena  took  place  at  my 
house,  you  may  be  sure  I  lent  myself  to  no  sort  of  trickeiy,  and  that 
it  is  not  on  the  morrow  of  the  day  when  I  witnessed  such  experiments, 
that  I  should  abandon  spiritualistic  researches.  Nevertheless,  I  shall . 
always  be  very  severe  concerning  spiritualistic  phehomena,  which 
must  be  very  carefully  controlled.  There  are  many  credulous  people 
whose  illusions  I  do  not  share.' " 

* 
*  * 

Our  friends   will  please  bear  in  mind  that  volume 

New  volume     XXI  of  the    Theosophisi  commences  with  the   October 

of  the  number    which  will  be  sent   by  V.  P.  P.,  to  all  subscri- 

'  Theosophisi'     bers  in  India  .who   do  not   order  their  names  removed 

from  the  list  before  October  first.  We  hope  all  who 
like  our  magazine  and  are  deeply  interested  in  the  world-wide  move- 
ment which  it  advocates,  will*recommend  it  to  their  friends  and  try  to 
extend  its  circulation. 
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December  27TH,  1898,  and  following  days. 

WITH  OFFICIAL  DOCUMENTS. 

Tlie  Convention  Hall  presented  a  brilliant  appearance  at  8  a.m., 
on  the  27th  December,  when  the  President-Fonnder  conducted  Mrs. 
Besant  to  the  platform  to  deliver  the  first  of  the  four  morning  lectnrea 
of  her  course.  The  nave  and  transept  together  with  the  ontside 
galleries  nnder  the  porte-coch6re  were  packed  to  overflowing,  and 
the  beloved  speaker  was  greeted  in  the  most  enthusiastic  fashion.  His 
Excellency  Sir  Arthur  Havelock,  Governor  of  Madras,  with  his  Private 
Secretary,  Mr.  Sim,  a  lady  friend  and  Capt.  Campbell,  A.  D.  C,  was  pre- 
sent, and  was  received  with  enthusiasm.  The  hall  columns  were  wreathed 
with  palm  branches  and  the  new  transept,  with  its  art-tinted  walls  and 
its  lofty  ceiling  supported  on  steel  girders  of  over  30  feet  span,  was  ad- 
mired by  all.  Mr.  Besant's  subject  was  "  Ancient  and  Modern  Science," 
and  the  theme  was  treated  in  a  strain  of  fervid  eloquence  that  it  seemed 
as  if  she  had  never  previously  reached*  In  fact,  it  was  evident  to  all 
the  audience  that,  within  the  past  two  years  she  has  become  one  of 
the  most  finished  orators,  as  she  has  always  been  one  of  the  most  able 
teachers,  of  our  day.  After  the  lectare  His  Excellency  and  party  visited 
the  Eastern  and  Western  Galleries  of  the  Adyar  Library  and  expressed 
their  gatification  at  what  they  saw. 

The  New  Library. 

The  new  Western  gallery  or  hall,  which  has  been  begun  and  com- 
pleted this  year,  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  finest  rooms  in  India,  and 
barring  one  or  two  in  princely  palaces,  perhaps  the  finest.  The  room  mea- 
sures 44  X  18  feet,  is  paved  with  white  Italian  marble  and  polished 
Cuddapah  slates,  the  shelving  is  of  waxed  teakwood  of  selected  quality, 
the  ceiling  covered  with  Lincrusta  Walton  (embossed  papier  ma4ihef) 
the  gift  of  a  gronp  of  London  colleagues  represented  by  Miss  Edith  Ward, 
the  great  doors  are  carved  in  the  best  style  of  the  high  Madras  art,  ^dthe 
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panes  in  the  central  French  glass  window  are  covered  with  symbolical 
paintings  representing  the  basic  nnity  of  all  the  chief  religions  of  the 
world.  Beneath  them  are  two  brass  panels  bearing  exqnisitely  embossed 
figures  of  Indian  yogis  sitting  in  meditation.  On  the  ontside  of  the 
wall,  on  the  side  of  the  Convention  Hall,  are  fonr  bas-reliefs  in  terra- 
cotta, done  at  the  Madras  School  of  Arts,  of  which  the  large  one  over  the 
door  represents  Minerva  surrounded  by  the  arts  and  sciences  ;  over  it  is  a 
smaller  plaque  showing  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  old  families  of  the  two 
Founders — which,  by  a  curious  coincidence,  are  almost  identical ;  and 
in  long  panels  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  main  door  are  full  length 
figures  of  "  Vigilance"  and  "  Prudence."  The  entire  cost  of  this  great 
improvement  has  been  met  by  gifts  of  devoted  friends,  vie.,  the  English 
group  mentioned  above,  the  Cuddapah  T.  S.,  P.  Gasava  Pillay  of  Gooty, 
Meenakshi  Sundaram  Pillay,  Hugo  Boltze,  A.  von  Hoffmann,  of  England, 
H.  H.Mrinalini,  the  Rani  of  Pikapara,  and  Prince  Harisinhji  Bupsinhji, 
of  Bhavnagar  (who  generously  gave  Bs.  500).  The  President-Founder 
also  contributed.  There  are  nearly  5,000  books  already  on  the  shelves, 
and  by  carrying  the  latter  up  to  the  ceiling,  double  that  number  can  be 
accommodated. 

At  noon,  on  the  same  day,  the  proceedings  of  Convention  were 
opened  by  the  President-Founder,  who  read  his  Annual  Report,  as 
follows : — 

The  Piiesident's  Address. 

Brethreii :  We  are  spared  to  meet  together  once  more  to  write  off 
the  history  of  a  year  and  to  congratulate  each  other  on  the  favorable 
aspect  of  our  affairs*  At  this  23rd  Anniversary  of  the  Society  we  have 
a  large  attendance  of  Delegates  and  Branch  representatives,  while  the 
American,  European,  Netherlands,  Australasian,  New  Zealand  and  Indian 
Sections  have  sent  us  friends  to  bear  us  their  kind  messages  and  best 
wishes  for  the  future  success  of  this  wonderfully  vita*!  movement ; 
Ceylon  is  also  represented,  and  from  the  far-off  Hawaian  Islands  comes 
the  voice  of  brotherly  love.  As  the  surviving  Founder  of  the  Society,  my 
heart  runs  over  with  joy  to  see  such  manifest  proofs  of  the  strong  hold 
that  Theosophy  has  taken  on  the  thought  of  our  age.  Most  certainly  it 
has  come  to  stay.  You  and  I  might  now  be  swept* out  of  sight,  yet 
the  movement  would  run  on  unshaken  in  its  power  for  good.  How 
could  any  one  have  doubted  its  destiny  at  the  beginning,  who  really 
believed  that  its  guiding  reins  were  held  in  the  hands  of  the  Mighty 
Ones  who  preside  over  the  fortunes  of  the  human  race  ?  Ah!  blind 
were  many  from  ignorance,  and  sad  the  mistake  of  such  as  were  with- 
out the  faith  and  confidence  that  would  make  them  foresee  the  inevita- 
ble coming  of  the  dawn  after  the  night  had  run  its  course.  Unhappy 
.the  error  of  those  who  deserted  the  work  they  had  been  privileged  to 
undertake  and  wasted  this  incarnation.  When  too  late,  they  will 
look  back  and  mourn  the  lost  opportunities.  On  the  other  hand,  hBppy 
and  fortunate  are  we  who  have  stood  fast  and  kept  the  faith,  and  help- 
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ed  to  intensify  the  grand  vibration  that  is  reaching  human  hearts  in  all 
the  quarters  of  the  globe.  Feeble  and  puny  our  efforts  may  have 
been,  day  by  day  we  may  have  committed  mistakes  and  fallen 
short  of  onr  ideals,  yet  we  have  with  onr  best  intention  and  in  onr 
humble  way  been  loyal  to  our  pledges  and  a  blessing  has  been 
poured  upon  us.  I  speak  this  word  of  encouragement  advisedly,  for  I 
want  each  member  of  the  Society  to  feel  that,  though  he  may  have 
stumbled  seventy  times  seven,  yet  every  forward  step  has  been  a  gain. 
Errors  are  venial,  the  one  fatal  sin  is  apathy  begotten  of  indiffere^ce  ; 
for  that  checks  evolution  of  the  ego,  that  stops  the  revolving  wheel  of 
personal  progress. 

The  statistical  compendium  of  last  year  showed  that  it  had  been  one 
of  unprecedented  growth  for  the  Society ;  sixty-four  new  Branches  had 
sprung  up,  and  the  reports  from  all  quarters  were  bright  and  encour- 
aging. A  like  showing  is  made  by  the  returns  of  1898.  The  effects  of 
the  American  schism  of  1895  have  as  completely  passed  away  as  the 
clouds  of  last  week's  thunderstorm.  The  death  of  the  leader  of  that 
secession  seems  to  have  broken  up  his  party  and  resolved  a  compact 
body  into  antipathetic  fragments  ;  it  no  longer  presents  a  solid  front  to 
the  vast  public  that  the  movement  was  intended  to  draw  in.  There 
being  no  longer  the  strong  personality  to  rally  around,  his  chief  collea- 
gnes  have  fallen  out  with  each  other,  and  some  of  them  have  begun  to 
turn  their  eyes  to  us  and  to  regret  the  secession.  Meanwhile,  we  go  on 
in  our  path,  stronger  and  stronger  as  each  brief  year  passes  by,  intent  on 
doing  our  duty,  without  envy  or  malice  to  even  those  who  have  done 
and  are  doing  us  most  injustice. 

The  White  Bequest. 

Hardly  had  we  passed  over  the  Hartmann  estate  to  the  lawful 
heirs  when  word  came  to  us  from  the  North-West  coast  of  America 
that  another  of  our  members,  the  late  Mr.  Charles  A.  White,  of  Seattle, 
had  bequeathed  to  us  his  estate.  His  chief  executor,  Mr.  Barnes,  writes 
me  that  the  property  consists  mainly  of  town  lots  which,  just  now, 
have  only  a  nominal  value,  owing  to  reaction  after  a  speculative  rise  ; 
he  hopes,  however,  that  after  two  or  three  years,  if  business  improves, 
to  be  able  to  sell  the  lots  for  good  prices  and  to  pay  into  our  treasury  a 
handsome  sum.  He  mentions  $50,000,  say  £10,000,  but  this  is  mere 
surmise  and  we  ought  not  to  build  expectations  and  lay  plans  on  so 
insecure  a  basis. 

The  Convention  Hall. 

I  am  not  surprised  at  your  enthusiasm  on  seeing  the  improvements 
effected  in  this  Hall  since  last  December.  Already,  although  our  plans 
are  but  half  carried  out,  it  is  one  of  the  finest  public  halls  in  Madras. 
I  thought  it  best  to  improve  the  transept  while  we  were  doing  the  new 
Library  room,  as  it  was  in  fact,  architecturally,  its  pronaos.  The  com* 
pletion  of  the  nave,  which  includes  the  removal  of  all  the  old  pillars 
and  tbe  raising  of  the  terrace  roof  five  feet,  will  be  taketi  in  hand  shortly, 


if  we  get  the  Rs.  2,500  of  iDterest  on  mortgage  dne  us,  or  if  I  can  tem- 
porarily borrow  the  sum  on  my  personal  security :  at  any  ratey  we 
shall  meet  here  next  December  in  one  of  the  noblest  halls  in  India,  if 
nothing  unforeseen  occurs.  The  ecoDomic  aspect  of  the  matter  is  this : 
from  1882  to  1886  we  had  to  spend  Bs.  450  annually  for  temporary 
palm-leaf  pandals  or  *^  wigwams  *'  for  the  Convention.  At  this  rate  we 
should  have  spent  by  this  time,  say  Rs.  5,400.  Now  to  build  this  Hall, 
in  1886,  cost  us  Bs.  2,700,  so  that  we  have  saved  its  cost  and  as  much  more 
in  these  last  twelve  years.  By  spending  another  Bs.  2,000  or  so,  we  shall 
get,  without  goiog  outside  our  honest  income,  a  grand  place  for  our 
annual  meetings  and  for  future  use  for  that  educational  and  reformatory 
Oriental  Institute  for  whicl;  my  plans  are  laid  and  for  whose  behalf  I  have 
built  up  these  two  libraries  and  made  these  improvements  at  Head- 
quarters. 

The  Central   Hindu  College. 

This  bnngK  me  to  speak  of  the  scheme  of  a  Central  Hindu  College 
at  Benares,  which  Mrs.  Besant  and  others  Have  recently,  with  so  mucb 
eloquence  and  persuasive  common  sense,  put  forth.  It  is  most  gratify- 
ing to  know  that  a  liberal  response  has  already  been  made  and  that 
there  are  good  prospects  of  winning  success.  It  seems  to  me  right  that 
our  Indian  members  should  lead  the  way  in  this  matter  of  high  national 
importance  since  they,  if  anybody,  can  best  realise  what  a  public 
blessing  it  would  be  if  the  Indian  people  can  be  led  back  .into  the  path 
which  was  traced  out  for  national  evolution  by  the  Mighty  Bishis  of 
Aryavarta.  I  believe  that  wherever  the  world's  Karma  opens  ont  a 
fresh  field  for  philanthropic  public  work  we,  Theosophists,  should  be  the 
pioneers  to  enter  it  To  me,  it  seems  as  natural  that  we  should  work 
along  with  Hindu  patriots  to  build  up  this  religio-secnlar  College,  in  the 
interest  of  their  religion,  as  it  was  for  me  to  lead  the  Buddhists  of 
Ceylon  into  the  way  of  education  and  encourage  them  to  open  their  now 
many  Buddhist  schools  and  their  three  colleges  at  Colombo,  Galle 
andKandy;  as  natural  as  that  I  should  be  starting  next  month  for 
Burma  to  help  the  Burmese  in  the  same  way;  as  that  1  should 
have  welcomed  with  a  glad  heart  the  committee  of  Pariahs,  who 
came  here  on  last  White  Lotus  Day,  and  begged  me  to  help  them 
to  educate  their  children  and  get  back  the  religion  which  they 
claim  to  have  lost.  To  us,  collectively,  there  are  no  antipathetic 
tints  of  skin,  no  revolting  religions,  no  irredeemable  out-caste  communi- 
ties ;  we  know  of  one  human  family,  one  basic  religion,  one  karmic 
principle  which  equally  affects  the  entire  race.  So  have  we  been  taught, 
so  should  we  act. 

In  this  connection  I  will  present  to  you  our  American  sister,  Miss 
Sarah  E.  Palmer,  b.a.,  b.  so.,  g.  ph.,  a  graduate  of  the  Minnesota  State 
University,  a  teacher  of  sixteen  years'  experience,  a  lady  of  the  highest 
character,  who  has  come  to  work  for  the  Masters'  cause  with  all  her 
powers  and  without  ulterior  motives.  I  bid  you  welcome  her  as  you  have 


Mrs.  Beaant,  Miss  Edger,  Mr.  Keightley,  Dr.  Bicbardson,  Dn  English, 
Krs.  HigginB,  Miss  Bodda,  Mr.  Basbery,  and  others  who  have  come  to  us 
in  the  same  spirit.  These  brave  souls  are  the  future  pillars  of  this  edifice 
of  our  Society, 

Ceylon. 

The  reports  of  progress  in  our  educational  work  in  Ceylon  are  very 
encouraging  on  the  whole,    and  I  beg  you  to  pay  close  attention  to  the 
documents  as  read.    Mr.  Banbery  has  been  most  energetic  and  successful 
in  the  Eandyan  mountain  districts.     He  has  infused  a  feeling  of  interest 
into  the  higher  classes,   raised  money  for  new  buildings,  increased  the 
number  of  pupils,  enlarged  the  Kandy  Boys'  School  into  a  College,  oh- 
iained  a  charter,for  anew  Theosophical  Branch  which,  like  the  Hope  Lodge 
of  Colombo,  will  be  of  the  same  character  as  our  Branches  throughout  the 
world,  and  not  exclusively  Bnddhistic  like  our  old  Branches  in  Ceylon.  He 
has  taken  a  most  important  step  in  beginning  a  training-class  for  young 
monks,  to  fit  them  for  teaching  and  propaganda  work.     Should  his  health 
continue  good  I  hope  for  excellent  results  from  his  labors  and   those  of 
Mr.  Panday,  Miss  Bodda,  and  his  other  co-workers  in  the  education   of 
both  sexes.    Mrs-  Higgins  is  building  up  her  Buddhist  Girls'  School  and 
Orphanage  with   unflagging  zeal,    and  is  now,   with  the  help   of  Mr. 
D'Abrew    and    other  friends,    enlarging    her   school     buildings.     The 
Countess  Cannavaro,  who  was  at  the  last  minute  prevented  from  attending 
this  Convention,  is  energfetically  pushing  on  her  educational  work  among 
Buddhist  g^rls,  and  Mr.  Dbarmapala's  Bajgir   College  near  Colombo  has 
begun  work  one  small  scale.     Our  Buddhist  colleagues  at  Colombo  are 
as  active  and  devoted  as  ever,  as  the  reports  of  Mr.  Buultjens  and  Mr. 
Perera  clearly  show.   They  have  from  the  first  been  constant  in  good  work, 
and  to  them  we  chiefly  owe  the  great  Buddhist  revival   that  is  now  so 
strong.     Should  we  be  sucuessf  nl  in  forming  enough  purely  Theosophical 
Branches  to  organize  a  Section,  I  hope  to  be  able  to  group  together  the 
purely    Buddhistic  ones  in  some  more  satisfactory  form  than  we  have  at 
present. 

A  CHANGE  IN  THE  CONVENTION  PROOBAMME. 

While  at  the  recent  Indian  Section  Convention  at  Bienares,  meeting 
my  old  and  dear  friends  of  Northern  India,  it  became  evident  to  me  that 
it  would  be  best  to  change  the  present  plan  of  annual  sessions  of  the  Con- 
vention at  Adyar  to  that  of  alternate  meetings  at  Adyar  and  Benares. 
The  vast  area  of  India,  over  which  our  nearly  200  Branches  are  operating, 
makes  it  impracticable  to  gather  together  a  full  representation  of  the 
Indian  Section.  If,  therefore,  we  continue  meetingeveryyear  at  Adyar  we 
virtually  cut  off  from  touch  with  headquarters  the  whole  Northern 
family  of  Branches,  and  thus  gradually  weaken  their  interest  in  it  as  the 
federal  centre  of  the  whole  movement.  Upon  mature  reflection  I  decided 
therefore,  to  hold  our  Convention  and  Anniversary  at  the  centre  where 
the  Section  was  in  convention,  which  would  make  us  meet  here  together 
in  1899,  at  Benares  in  1900,  here  again  in  1901,  and  so  on.    This  deci* 
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sion  was  most  warmly  bailed  by  the  representatives  of  ^be  Nortli  indtan 
Brancbes,  and,  I  have  no  doobt,  will  meet  with  yonr  approval  when  yon 
have  looked  at  the  matter  from  both  sides. 

SiE  William  Crogkes, 

A  great  honor  has  been  indirectly  conferred  on  our  Society  by  the 
brave  stand  taken  by  oar  respected  colleague  of  many  years'  standing, 
.Sir William  Crookes,  F.  B.  S^  ^°  ^i^  Presidential  Address  before  the 
British  Association  this  year.  The  declaration  of  his  determination  to 
stand  firmly  by  his  convictions  as  to  the  potentialities  of  occalt  science 
as  a  solvent  of  the  mysteries  of  life  and  consciousness,  was  a  heroic 
act  in  which  I  recognize  the  spirit  which  should  characterise  the  true 
Theosophist.     I  pray  that  his  example  may  be  followed  by  ns  alU 

The  Sdbbarow  Medal, 

J  have  not  thought  it  best  to  award  the  SubbaBow  Medal  this  year 
as  Mrs.  Besant,  to  whom  it  should  go,  has  already  received  the  Medal, 
and  no  other  completed  original  work  of  equal  merit  has  appeared. 
Translations  and  compilations,  are  of  coarse,  out  of  competition,  else  I 
should  have  given  it  to  Pandit  A.  Mahadeva  Sastri  for  his  excellent 
edition  of  Grita  with  the  Commentary  of  8hri  »S^hankaracharya,  or  to  one 
of  the  translators  of  the  "  Secret  Doctrine  "  into  Spanish,  French,  and 
other  languages. 

ZOROASTKIANISM. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  Parsi  Panchayet,  of  Bombay,  has  not  yet 
moved  in  the  all-important  matter  of  beginning  a  systematic  coarse  of 
excavation  and  explorations  in  the  Cradle  Land  of  their  nuse,  in  the 
interest  of  their  religion.  Let  as  hope  that  it  will  be  taken  up  by  Hbe 
University  which  the  princely  munificence  of  Mr.  J.  N.  Tata  is  bring- 
ing into  existence.  Meanwhile,  ground  has  been  broken  by  oar  beloyed 
brother  N.  F.  Bilimoria,  in  his  '^  Zoroastrianism  in  the  Light  of  Theoeo- 
phy,"  recently  published. 

The  Panchama  Movement. 

The  Olcott  Free  School  has  done  very  well  daring  the  past  year, 
as  many  pupils  as  the  building  will  hold  having  been  registered.  It  will 
surprise  some  of  you  to  hear  that  out  of  ten  boys  sent  up  for  examina- 
tion in  the  Fourth  Standard,  eight  passed  :  a  percentage  that  the  higher 
castes  and,  in  fact,  Europeans,  would  find  it  bard  to  beat. 

The  Kodambakam  H.  P.  B.  Memorial  School  was  opened  for  work 
several  weeks  ago,  although  the  premises  were  not  repaired,  and  it  ia 
doing  well.  As  t^oon  as  Miss  Palmer  has  learnt  enough  Tamil  to  beg^n 
her  benevolent  labors  among  them,  she  will  be  put  in  charge  of  both 
schools,  and  I  hope  for  excellent  resnlts  within  the  next  twelvemonth. 
Her  paramount  duty  is  to  lay  the  foundations  for  a  wide  educational 
movement  among  this  long  down-trodden  and  unhappy  people.  She  will 
also  second  the  efforts  of  their  leaders  to  give  a  strong  religions  tone  to 
their  minds.    The  Baddhists  of  Ceylon  are  watching  with  deep  interest 


the  moyement  which  Pt.  lyothee  Doss  and  others  have  begun,  to  restore 
their  people  to  the  Buddhistic  fold,  imd  several  bhikshus  are  now  fit- 
ting themselves  for  future  work  among  them.  My  best  wishes  go  with 
them. 

The  H.  p.  B.  Memorial  Fond. 

In  .a  recent  Notice  in  the  Theosophist  I  announced  that,  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote,  the  General  Council  of  the  Society  had  approved  my 
suggestion  that  the  small  residue  of  the  *'H.  P.  B.  Memorial  Fund  " 
(less  than  Rs.  3,000),  now  lying  useless,  and  with  every  likelihood 
of  remaining  so,  should  be  turned  into  an  invested  capital  for  the  partial 
support  of  the  Pariah  School  to  which  I  have  given  her  revered  name. 
fi.  H.  the  Maharajah  of  Kapurthala,  who  subscribed  Bs.  2,000  to  the 
Fund,  has  given  in  the  letter  which  I  have  here,  his  consent  to  my 
utnising  the  money  in  any  useful  way  I  choose.  The  trifling  residue 
having  been  subscribed  by  our  own  members  towards  an  object  which 
has  failed,  and  the  precedent  having  been  made  at  the  Benares  Con«' 
▼antion  in  the  transfer  of  the  Famine  Fand  surplus  to  the  Central 
Hindu  College,  I  have  determined  to  put  the  H.  P.  B.  Memorial 
Fund  money  .to  the  excellent  use  of  perpetuating  her  name  in  a  free 
school  for  the  poor  Panchamas,  where  they  will  be  given  access  to 
Western  and  Eastern  books.  The  Fund  is  now  earning  10|  per  cent, 
interest  on  primary  mortgage  on  Madras  real  estate  and  the  colleclions 
ace  made  monthly.  I  shall  be  glad  if  those  who  love  the  name  and 
respect  the  memory  of  my  great  colleague  and  our  elder  sister,  will 
swell  this  Fund  by  their  gifts,  until  her  memorial  will  be  free  schools 
for  the  "  submerged  millions  '*  opened  up  throughout  the  whole  Presi- 
dency of  Madras. 

Growth  op  the  Society. 

As  remarked  above,  the  growth  of  our  Society  is  unchecked.  Gra- 
dually we  are  spreading  from  land  to  land  and  from  race  to  race,  daily 
we  find  our  ideas  reflected  more  and  more  in  contemporary  literature. 
The  following  statistical  table  emphasizes  this  truth  : 

Charters  issued  by  the  T.  S.  to  the  close  op  1896. 
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Nkw  Branches. 

America  has  added  twenty-one  new  Branches  to  our  list,  during 
the  past  year  ending  November  Ist,  and  five  of  her  former  charters 
have  been  cancelled. 
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India  has  added  nineteen  new  Branches  to  the  list  of  her  Section 
and  seven  dormant  ones  have  been  revived. 

The  Earopean  Section  has,  formed  seven  new  Branches,  and  three 
charters  have  been  given  np« 

The  Australasian  Section  has  added  one  new  Branch,  the  Scandi- 
navian Section  one,  and  Ceylon  one,  which  makes  a  total  of  fiftjr 
new  Branches  throughout  the  world.  I  have  telegraphic  advices  of  the 
formation  of  a  new^Branch  at  Moulmein  (Barma),  but  this  must  be  in- 
cluded in  next  year's  list. 

Localities  of  New  Branches. 

Itidia :— Oonjeeveram,  Namakal,  Tirupatur,  Vaniyambadi,  VedaraB- 
yam,  Rayadrug,  Krishnagiri,  Dharmapuri,  Pnrasawalkam,  Triplicane, 
Tirutnraipundi,  Nandyal,  Tiruvallur,  Poonamalle,  Wallajanagar,  Tim- 
pati,  Dharampur,  Patukota,  and  Gudivada. 

Europe  :— Hampstead,  Thornton  Heath  (name  since  changed  to 
Croydon),  Hanover,  Brussels,  Hamburg,  Wandsworth,  and  Branch^ 
Centrale  Beige  (Brussels). 

America :— St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  Worcester,  Mass.,  Findlay,  0.,  Newton 
Highlands,  Mass.,  Davenport,  la.,  Cresson,  la.,  Jamestown,  N,  T.,  Lima, 
O.,  New  Orleans,  La.,  Vancouver,  B.  C,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  South  Haven. 
Mich,,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  Council  Bluffs,  Ta.,  Preeport,  Ills.,  Lansing, 
Mich.,  Peoria,  Ills.,  Oakland,  Calif.,  Saginaw,  Mich.,  and  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Australia  : — Sydney. 
Scandinavia  : — Sundswall. 
Ceylon  : — Dharmaraja  (Kandy). 

Deducting  Branches  seceded  and  surrendered,  we  have  over  450 
living  charters  and  active  centres  remaining. 

The  Adtab  Libbart. 

The  growth  of  our  book  collections  is  rapid  and  we  have  hardtj 
finished  one  gallery  before  we  begin  to  see  that  much  more  shelf  room 
will  soon  be  needed.  Mr.  AuanthakrishnaJSastry  has  been  so  ^successful 
of  late  in  collecting  ancient  MSS.  that  I  intend  to  send  him  on  anothto 
and  longer  quest.  I  hope  that  many  valuable  works  may  have  to  be 
reported  next  December* 

We  have  added  to  the  Library  daring  the  year  705  books  and  MSS« 
of  which  260  were  presented  and  445  purchased.  Mr.  Sastry,  the  librarian, 
collected  and  brought  with  him  from  the  Tinnevelly  District,  115  MSS., 
nine-tenths  of  which  were  Mantra  Sastras.  Many  of  these  are  rare  and 
valuable  works,  and  their  names  have  been  noticed  in  the  Tkeosophit^ 
The  Sastry^has,  during  the  past  year,  translated  G-op&lat&pani  XTpanishad 
with  three  different  commentaries,  and  Krishna  Upanishad,  into 
English.  The  latter  was  published  in  the  Theosophistf  suid  the  former 
is  being  published.     Of   the  705  books,  514  go  to  the  Western  Seotion  j 

and  191  to  the  Oriental  Section.  \ 
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Following  are  the  detaila.pf  the  CQlleetieee  up  to  date : — 

1.  Yedas  and  Vedangas                ,«•            ...            ...            ...  227 

2.  Poranas       •••            .«•            •••            ..*            ...            ...  157 

8.    Dharma  Sastras         ...             ...            ...            ...            ...  333 

4     Philosophies  of  the  six  schoolfl               ...             ...            ...  629 

5.  Jjotisha  and  Yaidja                 ...            ...            ...            ...  93 

6.  Jainism  (Sanskrit)                   ...            ...            ...            ...  27 

7.  Mantrasastra,  including  Tantins             ...            ...            ...  258 

8.  Orammars  and  Lexicons            ...            ...            ...            ...  166 

9.  Literatore                  •••            ...            ...            •••            ...  235 

10.  The  Panditf  Anaf^daaramat' Koaryimi^d  w4  P^her  magasUiis  202 

11.  Stotras        •••             ...            ...            ...            ...            ...  141 

12.  Indian  Yemacalars                    ...            ...            ...            ...  750 

13.  Beference   books,   inclvding  Sacred  -  fiooks    of  the    East, 

Trabner's  Oriental  Series,  Ac.            ...            ...            ...  644 

14.  Buddhism,  inclading  Chinese^  Japanese,  Burmese,  Siamese, 

Pali  and  other  texts             ...            ,..            ...            ..^  1,490 


Total...  5,352 

Western  Section. 

General  Literature  under  se^parate  headings  ...  ...  4,742 

Qrand  Total...  10,094 

Books  Published  in  1898. 

English^ 

'*  Theosophy  Applied,"  Lilian  Edger. 

"  ApoUonius  of  Tyana,"  A.  P.  Sinnett. 

Esoteric  Ghnstianity — five  Lectures,  by  Mrs.  Beaant  (pamphlets). 

OccuUismy  SemuOcculHsm  ef^nd  Paeudo-Occultism ;  Emotion^  Intellect 
aOL^  SfiritwUty ;  Individuality — three  lectures  by  Mrs.  Besant 
(pamphlets). 

**  A  Theosophical  Question-Book  ;*'  translated  from  the  French  of 

D.  A.  Courmes. 
"Tao-Teh-King,"  by  Dr.  Paul  Carus. 

"  Zoroastrianism  in  the  Light  ot  Theosophy,"  by  N.  F.  Bilimoria. 
"  Bbagavad  Gtt&"  with  Sri    Bamannjacharya's  Commentary,  by 

A.  Oovindacharlu. 
The  Mercury  Series  of  pamphlets  have  been  issued  by  the  Mercury 
Publishing  Co.,    America,  and  a   number  of  pamphlets,  by  Alexander 
Fullerton,  General  Secretary  of  the  AmericaA  Section. 

French  (translations). 

"  The  Secret  Doetrine,"  Vol.  L 
"  The  Ancient  Wisdom,"  Mrs.  Besant 
»« The  Pfktb  of  Discipleship,"  Mrs.  Besant ; 
^  Devaehan,"  Mr.  Leadbeater. 
10 
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Gbbman  (translatioDs). 

*'  Invisible  Helpers,''  Mr.  Leadbeater  ; 

"  Dreams,"  Mr.  Leadbeater ; 

"  The  Ancient  Wisdom,*'  Mrs.  Besant ; 

"Man  and  bis  Bodies,"  Mrs.  Besant; 

^*  The  Future  that  awaits  us,"  Mrs.  Besant. 

Spanish  (tTanslations). 

"  Secret  Doctrine,"    Vol.  II,  H.  P.  B. ; 

"  Beincaroation,"  Mrs.  Besant ; 

"The  Story  of  Atlantis,"  Scott  Elliott. 

Norwegian   (translations). 

"  The  Ancient  Wisdom,"  Mr.  Besant'; 
"  Invisible  Helpers,"  Mr.  Leadbeater. 

Czech  (translation). 
"  Light  on  the  Path." 

Scandinavian. 

"  Secret  Doctrine,"  H.  P.  B.,  Vol.  IL  (last  6  numbers)  ; 

"Four  Gl-reat  Religions,"  Mrs.  Besant  (translations);  also  two 
original  papers  (pamphlets)  relating  to  Elabbi  Dr.  G-.  Klein's 
critique,  on  the  "  Secret  Doctrine,"  and  four  translations 
(pamphlets)  from  Mrs.  Besant's  works. 

Dutch. 

"  Four  Lectures  on  Theosophy,"  Mrs.  Besant ; 

"  Conditions  of  Life  after  Death,"  Mrs.  Besant ; 

"  Sketch  of  Mrs.  Besant's  Life,"  Job.  van  Manen. 

"  The  Theosophical  Society  and  Objects,"  Lorenzo  ; 

"The  Seven  Principles  of  Man,"    Mrs.  Besant;   and 

"  Reincarnation  " — ^revised  translations — by  Job.  van  Manen. 

Hawaiian  Islands. 

Pamphlets  on  Reincarnation  by  Dr*  Marqnes,  Ph.  D.,  President,  and 
Miss  L.  S.  Mesick,  of  the  Aloha  T.  S.,  have  been  issued. 

Publications  bt  Indian  Branches. 

Bombay  Branch. — Mrs.  Besant's  "  Path  of  Discipleship  "  has  been 
translated  into  Gnjerati  by  Mr.  M.  D.  Shroff,  and  published  under  the 
title  of  "  Mnmukshu  Marga." 

Adyar  Lodge. — Mr.  V.  C  Seshachari  has  issued  the  Sanskrit  text, 
with  Sbrt  Shankara  Ch&rya's  Commentary,  of  the  following  TJpanishads, 
viz.^  Isa,  Kena,  and  Mandukya,  together  with  a  very  well  done  English 
translation  of  both  text  and  commentary.  Two  pamphlets  were  also 
published  by  the  President  of  the  Lodge. 

Surat  Branch. — A  vernacular  translation  of  "  Uttaia  GitA,"  by 
brother  Indravardan  Madhva  Charan,  and  Karma  and  Kalchahra^  and 
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English  (Monthly). 


Saiyaprem  Patrtkaf  and  other  journals  prepared  by  the  President,  Mr* 
Nowtamram  Uttamram  Trivedi,  were  published  dnrin^if  the  year. 

Bhavnagar  Branch* — This  Branch  has  published  a  translation  of 
Mrs.  Besant's  Manual,  ''  Reincarnation,'*  and  also  two  original  works 
upon  Theosophy. 

Mysore  Branch. — The   Secretary,   Mr.  A*   Mah&deva  Sastri,   B.  A., 

has  issued  the  Sanskrit  text  with  English  translation  and  commentary 

oftheAmrita  Binda,  and  Kaivalya  Upanishads,  (Minor  TJpanish  ads, 

Vol.  Ist). 

Magazines. 

The  Theosophist, 

Theosophical  Beview, 

Mercury, 

Vdhan, 

Book  Notes, 

Prasnottara, 

Theosophic  Oleaner, 

Arya  Bala  Bodhini, 

Theosophy  in  Australasia, 

The  Buddhist, 

Journal  of  tha  Mahahodhi  Society, 

The  Punjab  Theosophist, 

Forum, 

Notes  and  Queries, 

Modem  Astrology, 

Sanmarga  Bodhini, 

Polyglot. 

Teoscfisk  Tidshrift  (Swedish), 

Balder  (Norwegian), 

Bevue  Theosophigue  Fran^ise  (French), 

Sophia  (Spanish), 

Philadelphia  (Spanish), 

Tkeosophia  (Dutch), 

Lotus  BUUhen  (Grerman), 

Theosophischer  Wegweiser  (German), 

Teo«q/Sa  (Italian), 

VIdeh  Theosophigue  (French), 

Repoets  op  Sections. 

We  shall  now  hear  from  the  representatives  of  our  various  Sections 
what  has  been  going  on  in  their  several  parts  of  the  world. 

[The  Reports  of  Sections  and  remote  countries  were  read  as  follows  : 
European,  by  Mrs.  Besant ;  delegate. — American,  by  Miss  S.  E.  Palmer, 
delegate ;  Indian,  by  the  G-eneral  Secretary ;  Australasian,  by  Miss 
Lilian  Edger,  delegate  ;  New  Zealand,  by  Miss  Lilian  Edger,  delegate ; 
Netherlands,  by  Bertram  Keightley ;  Scandinavian,  by  Bertram 
Keightley  ;  Buddhist  Educational  Reports,  by  Harry  Banbery.] 
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REPORT  OF  THE  EUROPEAN  SECTION,  T.  S. 

To  CoLONBL  H.  S,  Olcott,  p.  T.  S. 

Dbar  Mr.  President, — ^This  being  the  firat  occasion  that  it  has 
been  my  duty  to  forward  to  yoa  the  summarized  accoant  of  the 
year's  work  of  the  European  Section,  I  trust  you  will  permit  me  to  ex- 
press how  highly  I  value  the  privilege,  and  the  great  pleasure  that  it  is 
to  me  to  transmit  to  you,  Mr.  President,  my  report  on  the  ocoasion  of 
the  Anniversary  Meeting  of  the  Society. 

Although  I  have  no  very  striking  event  with  regard  to  the  activi- 
ties of  the  European  Section  to  record  during  the  past  year,  yet  the 
twelve  months  have  been,  I  believe,  on  the  whole,  a  period  of  growth  and 
stret)gthening  for  the  Section.  One  marked  feature  of  the  past  year 
has  been  the  absence  of  discord  and  the  evidence  of  a  most  hearty  and 
harmonious  co-operation  of  Branches,  Centres  and  individual  members, 
a  spirit  of  unity  which  cannot  fail  to  knit  and  weld  together  the  many 
and  various  component  parts  of  the  theosophic  instrument.  It  is,  I 
think,  impossible  to  overrate  the  value  of  any  progress  made  in  this 
direction. 

With  regard  to  membership,  I  have  to  report  that  during  the  year 
ending  17th  November,  1898,  306  new  names  have  been  added  to  the 
Roll  of  members — a  total  which  I  believe  is  the  largest  that  has  been 
recorded  since  the  first  vear  of  the  Section. 

if 

While  a  large  addition  to  the  membership  cannot  be  takes  ia  itself 
i^» proof  that  any  Section  is  performing  its  work,  effloienily,  yet  the 
fact  of  306  new  members  joining  dairing  the  past  year,  not  as  the  result 
of  any '  specially  active  campaign  of  propaganda^  bat,  as  one  may  say,  in 
the  ordinary  course,  is  fairly  indicative  that  Theosophy  and  theoeophical 
teachings  have  an  increasingly  firm  hold  on  the  more  thoughtful  of  the 
reading  public  and  that  an  ever-increasing  circle  is  gradually  coming  in 
touqh  with  our  literature. 

Seven  new  Lodges  have  received  charters  diiving  the  year;  their 
names  are  as  follows : — Hampstead,  Thorirton  Heath  (thi)^  Lodgto  sub- 
seqnently  changed  its  name  to  *'  Oroydon"),  Hanover,  fictnsele^  Ham- 
burg, Wandsworth,  Branche  Gentrale  Beige  (Brussels). 

The  following  charters  were  returned :  Bradford,  East  London, 
Margate.  At  one  time  there  were  two  Lodges  in  Bradford ;  it  was 
darned  advisable  by  the  members  of  one  to  relinquish  their  charter, 
there  is  therefore  one  Lodge  at  present  active  in  Bradford.  In  the  oase 
of  East  London  and  Margate  it  was  found  that  from  one  caime  and 
another  the  members  who  had  originally  formed  these  Lodges  had  re- 
moved to  other  districts  and  that  consequently  these  Lodges  were  not 
in  a  position  for  the  moment  to  carry  on  the  active  Work,  and  their 
remaitiing  members  decid^ed  under  these  circumstances  to  retnra?  their 
charters  and  simply  coatinue  as  centres,  until  such  a  time  as  they  had 
grown  strong  enough  to  again  apply  for  their  charters. 
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New  centres  have  been  formed  at  Leeds,  Battersea,  East  LondoD, 
tfatffate  and  Leipsic. 

The  total  number  of  Lodges  at  present  holding  Charters  in  the 
Section  is  87»  and  the  Centres  number  23. 

Ten  members  resigned  from  the  Section  daring  the  year. 

The  Section  as  a  whole  has  been  most  fortunate  in  having  had  the 
advantage  of  Mrs.  Besant's  pifesence  for  a  considerable  period  in  the 
past  year  during  which  time  she  delivered  many  lectures.  Besides  the 
nomerons  lectures  given  in  London  and  the  neighboarhood — among 
which  were  included  the  exceedingly  valuable  series  of  five  Lectures 
delivered  at  the  Queen's  Hall  on  the  subject  of  Esoteric  Christianity, 
whicb  were  repoi*ted  and  published,  lecture  by  lecture,  as  delivered,  and 
which  have  been  very  widely  read — Mrs.  Besant  on  two  occasions  pre- 
sided at  the  meetings  of  the  Northern  Federation  at  Harrogate  and 
visited  many  of  the  Lodges.  She  also  visited  Paris,  Tonlon  and  Nice, 
delivering  addresses  at  each  place.  In  Paris  she  had  an  audience  of 
over  600  to  whom*  she  spoke  in  French.  Scandinavia,  Germany  and 
Holland  were  visited  by  Mrs.  Besant,  who  also  spent  some  days  in  Borne 
where  she  gave  a  public  lecture. 

In  connection  with  the  work  of  visiting  Lodges  and  attending  the 
Federation  meetings,  both  in  the  north  and  south-west,  mach  work  has 
been  done,  as  osual,  by  Mrs.  Cooper. Oakley,  Mr.  Mead,  Mr.  Leadbeater 
and  Others. 

Mr.  Bertram  Keightley  attended  a  meeting  of  the  North  of  England 
Federation  and  gave  an  address. 

Mr*  Chatterji  spent  some  time  in  Brussels  lecturing;  he  also  visited 
Paris  and  spoke  there. 

There  have  been  several  valuable  additions  to  the  Reference  Library 
dttring  the  year,  the  ''  Encyclopeedia  Brifcannica  "  (reprint  of  the  9th 
edition)  being  amongst  the  number.  Much  care  and  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  work  of  cataloguing  the  Library  by  one  of  our  members, 
Mr«'  Cook^  and  before  very  long,  thanks  to  Mr.  Cook's  efforts,  we  hope  to 
possess- an  accurate  Title  catalc^ue  and  look  forward  to  a  Subject  cata- 
logue in  the  not  distant  f ature.  In  order  that  the  Reference  Library 
may  be  of  as  muoh  use  as  possible  to  members  residing  at  a  distance,  the 
Lodges  have  been  notified  by  the  Librarian  that  in  case  any  members, 
for  their  work,  require  references  to  be  looked  up,  if  they  will  notify  the 
Librarian  all  possible  assistance  will  gladly  be  given  them. 

The  Lending  Library  is  still  very  well  patronized.  There  are  about 
80^  subisoribera  to  the  books^  of  whom  a  large  proportion  are  not  members 
of  the  Society, 

The  most  noteworthy  contributions  to  Theosophic  literature  eman« 
ating'  from  the  Section  during  the  past  twelve  months  are  a  series  of 
three  lectures  now  published,  which  were  delivered  by  Mrs.  Besant  to  the 
BCavateky  Lodge,  the  subjects  dealt  with  being,    ''  Occultism,   Semi* 


Occultism  and  Pseudo-Occnltism,"  "  Emofcion,  Intellect  and  Spiritnality," 
"  Individ aality. "  The  Reports  of  Mrs.  Besant's  lectares  on  Eso- 
teric Christianity,  to  which  I  have  already  alluded,  were  an  important 
feature  in  the  literature  of  the  year. 

There  has  this  year  been  less  than  usual  published  in  book  form,  a 
condition  of  things  which  we  mast  expect ;  if  real  solid  work  is  to  be 
done  it  cannot  be  quickly  turned  out,  and  for  the  moment  there  is  already 
so  much  published  that  we  need  not  be  in  too  great  a  hurry  for  more. 
Most  of  our  prominent  writers,  Mrs,  Besant,  Mr.  Mead,  Mr.  Leadbeater, 
Mrs.  Cooper- Oakley,  and  Dr.  Wells  among  the  number,  have  contributed 
articles  of  much  interest,  with  great  regularity,  to  the  Theosophieal 
Review,  which  I  think  all  admit  has  more  than  maintained  its  usual 
satisfactory  level  of  excellence. 

The  Vdhan  has  been  full  of  interesting  replies  to  questions,  on  the 
whole,  of  general  interest. 

One  very  important  branch  of  activity  in  literary  matters  has  been 
the  number  of  translations  of  Theosophical  books  published  in  English, 
which  has  been  carried  out  during  the  year.  Into  French  have  been 
translated  Mrs.  Besant's  **  The  Ancient  Wisdom  "  and  "  The  Path  of 
Discipleship,"  and  "  Devachan  *'  by  Mr.  Leadbeater.  Into  German,  Mr. 
Leadbeater's  *  *  Invisible  Helpers  "  and  "  Dreams,"  Mrs.  Besant's  "  The 
Ancient  Wisdom,"  **  Man  and  His  Bodies, "  **  The  Future  that  Awaits 
us."  Into  Spanish,  Vol.  II.  of  "  The  Secret  Doctrine,"  H.P.  Blavatsky, 
"  Reincarnation/*  Mrs.  Besant,  "  The  Story  of  Atlantis  "  by  W.  Scott 
Elliot.  Into  Norwegian,  "  The  Ancient  Wisdom  "  and  '*  Invisible  Help- 
ers."    Into  Czech,  **  Light  on  the  Path." 

The  Convention,  which  took  place  as  usaal  in  July,  was  very  well 
attended  and  all  passed  off  harmoniously.  Mr.  Sin  net  t,  Vice-President 
T.  S.,  presided.  At  the  Convention  we  had  the  pleasure  of  welcoming 
Mr.  Chakravarti  as  representing  the  Indian  Section,  Miss  Weekes  as  re- 
presenting the  American  Section  and  Mr.  Van  Manen,  the  Dutch  Section. 
Countess  Wachtmeister  acted  as  representative  of  the  Scandinavian 
Section.  Two  public  meetings  were  held  in  connection  with  the  Gon^Fen- 
lion  and  the  speakern  were  Mr.  Sinnett,  Mr.  Bertram  Keightley,  Mr.  Mead 
and  Mrs.  Besant.  A  pleasant  informal  incident  in  connection  with  onr 
Convention  was  the  presentation  to  Mr.  Mead  by  Mrs.  Besant,  of  a  testi- 
monial  destined  to  take  shape  as  books  subscribed  for  by  a  few  of  his  old 
friends  in  the  Society,  to  mark  their  gratitude  to  him  for  the  devoted 
work  which  he  had  given  to  the  Section  in  the  carrying  out  of  his 
duties  as  General  Secretary  since  its  organization. 

This  brings  me  to  speak  of  the  change  in  the  office  of  General 
Secretary  of  this  Section.  Mr.  Mead,  gradually  finding  that  the  time 
which  he  felt  should  be  given  to  his  literary  work  was  being  moie 
and  more  encroached  on  bj  his  Secretarial  duties,  felt  himself  reluct* 
antly  c<impelled  to  choose  between  the  two.  He,  after  careful  oon* 
sideration,  at  length  decided   that  his  literary  work  would  be  of  the 
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greater  value  to  the  Society  at  large  and  be,  therefore,  on  the  30th  of 
April,  finally  gave  np  his  duties  as  General  Secretary. 

At  the  request  of  the  Executive  Committee  I  undertook  to  carry  on 
the  duties  of  General  Secretary  until  Convention,  and  Mr.  Herbert 
Burrows  kindly  consented  to  relieve  me  in  the  duties  of  Treasurer.  At 
the  Convention  both  appointments  were  confirmed,  Mr.  Herbert  Buitows 
became  Treasurer  and  I  was  appointed  General  Secretary.  At  the 
same  time  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Mead  for  his  services  was 
passed. 

On  the  Continent  there  is  considerable  activity  in  many  quarters. 
In  Belgium  we  have  had  a  large  increase  of  membership.  In  Rome  the 
Lodge  works  with  much  activity.  In  Paris  the  movement  is  decidedly 
gaining  ground.  In  Spain,  owiug  to  the  troubles  through  which  the 
country  has  been  passing  during  the  past  year,  little  fresh  ground  could 
be  broken. 

Since  the  last  report  a  bequest  of  a  property  situated  at  St.  Georges, 
in  the  Island  of  Grenada  in  the  West  Indies,  has  fallen  to  the  Section, 
under  the  will  of  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  E.  Pas  see,  a  member  of  the 
Society.  The  property  consists  of  Lamolie  House  in  the  town  of  St.  George. 
The  matter  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Truetees  :  the  precise  value  of  the 
property  cannot  yet  be  estimated. 

In  bringing  my  report  to  a  close  I  will  merely  add  that,  so  far  as 
the  Theosophical  movement  in  Europe  is  concerned,  I  think  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  is  gradually  gaining  ground  among  thoughtful  people, 
that  the  Section  as  a  whole  is  distinctly  growing  in  many  directions, 
that  there  is  a  gradual  gaining  of  greater  balance,  that  there  is  no 
decrease  in  vitality  and  that  within  the  Section  all  is  moving  harmoni- 
ously forward  towards  an  ever-increasing  unity  of  purpose  and  action. 

I  enclose  a  list  of  Branches  and  Centres  and  remain,  dear  Mr. 
President, 

Yours  most  cordially, 
London,  November  25th,  1898.  Otwat  Ouffe, 

General  Secretary. 


When  the  report  of  the  American  Section  was  called  for,  Miss 
Palmer  said  : — I  come  to  you  a  delegate  representing  the  American 
Section  of  the  Theosophical  Society, 

We,  American  Theosophists,  have  much  to  encourage  us.  The 
spread  of  Theosophic  teachinj^,  the  wearing  away  of  prejudice,  the 
rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  branches,  dae  mainly  to  the  visits  of 
Countess   Wachtmeister  and  Mrs.  Besant,  have  rejoiced  our  hearts. 

In  coming  to  India  to  spend  the  rest  of  my  life  in  teaching  the 
Pariahs,  [  feel  that  I  have  a  great  privilege  and  opportunity.  It  was 
with  a  feeling  of  reverence  that  I  entered  this  land  of  the  mystic  Sages, 
the  land  held  sacred  by  Theosophists  all  over  the  world.     It  is  a  piece 
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cl  good  karma  that  anables  me  to  participate  even  ifi  a  huml^le  d6gp^ 
in  the  work  of  our  beloved  Society.  By  contimuisd  faithftil  Bervioe  I 
hope  to  receive  the  spiritual  help  always  given  to  those  who  deserve  it; 
'  and  in  another  incarnation  I  hope  to  be  able  to  perforin  more  efficient 
work  for  Those  whom  we  serve. 

I  cannot  adequately  tell  yon  what  joy  has  been  pnt  into  thonaan^v 
of  American  hearts  by  the  preachiog  of  this  subUme  Theosopby.  It  is 
my  most  earnest  desire  that  the  teaching  of  the  Wise  Ones  msj 
continue  to  spread  from  land  to  land  until  the  glad  tidings  have  reached 
earth's  remotest  nations. 


REPORT  OF  THE  AMERICAN  SECTION. 

To  the  President'Founder  T,  8, 

From  November  1st,  1897,  to  November  1st,  1898,  21  Branches 
have  been  chartered,  and  5  Branches  have  surrendered  their  charters 
and  dissolved,  to  wit,  the  Narada  T.  S.,  Tacoma,  Wash. ;  the  Omaha 
T.  S.,  Omaha,  Neb. ;  the  Ann  Arbor  T.  S.,  Ann  Ai4)or,  Mick. ;  the 
Dunkirk  T.  S.,  Dunkirk,  N.  Y. ;  the  Dhyana  T.  13.,  Indianapolis,  Ind« 
The  present  number  of  Branches  is  68  ;  last  year  it  wae  52. 

Members  resigned  39 ;  died  13 ;  admitted  461 ;  restored  67.  It  was 
found  expedient  to  enforce  rigidly  the  rule  to  drop  from  the  roll,  mem* 
bers  derelict  in  dneH,  and  so  many  have  thus  been  cut  off  that  tha  pre- 
sent number  of  Branch  members  is  but  1,215  ;]of  membera^-ai^large,  186 ; 
total,  1,341.     Last  year  it  was  1,164. 

The  Countess  Wachtmeister  contributed  five  monthe  more  of  work 
before  her  return  to  Europe  in  the  spring,    and  the  Section,  thanks  to 
the  ever-generous  kindness  of  Mrs.  Besant,  is  at  present  enjoying  the 
presence  aud  labor  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Chatterji  of  London.    Until  the  exhans- 
tion  of  the  Propaganda  Fund,   great  benefit  was  had  from  the  ionrs  of 
our  two  devoted  lecturers,  Dr.  Mary  W.  Burnett  and  Mr.  F.  E.  Titnsy mii 
valuable  help   has  also  been  given  by  volunteers*     In  order  to  inoreasa 
this  Fand,  and,  if  possible,  to  secure  to  it  a  reliable  incomii  enongh  to 
keep  our  lecturers  in  the  field  through  much  of  the  year,  an  attempt  is 
now  being  made  to  secure  from  each  Fellow  a  systematic  contribution 
of  some  small   sum  weekly.     Partly  for  this  attempt,  but  also  beoaaae 
the  administration  of  our  other  activities  has  been  too  jsaatterai  ancl 
feeble  for  the  best  results,   the  wise  policy  has  been  adopted  of  oonow^ 
trating  that  administration  in   Chicago,  it  being  the  natural  oentna   of 
Theosophy  in  the  United   States,  and  the  strongest  point  siooe  New 
York  lost  its  predominance  by  the  secession  of  1895.     A  National  Com- 
mittee has  therefore  been  formed  there,  to  which  have  been  transferred 
the  various  systems  of  correspondence   work,  circulating  Ubrariesi  pro- 
paganda, <&c.,  and  sub-committees  take  charge  severally  of  these  systema. 
Yaatly  greater  efficiency  is  expected  from  this  arrangement)  and  it  is  tha 
more  practicable  and  the  more  obvious  because  Chicago  has  in  its  fo.iir 
Branches  so  may  zealous  Theosophists,  able  and  glad  to  give  their  time 
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to  ihis  daty.    In  the  whole  field  of  Sectional  activities  there  is  nothing 
more  cheering  and  more  hopef ol  than  the  work  done  in  Chicago. 

Farther  improvement  has  been  made  in  Mercury y  and,  whatever 
may  be  the  fntnre  successes  of  the  Section,  thej  mast  be  traced  in  no 
small  measare  to  the  zeal,  fortitade,  and  self-sacrificing  labor  which 
caased  its  editor  to  spring  to  the  front  at  a  period  of  calamity  and  to 
omit  no  effort  which  coald  turn  calamity  into  welfare.  The  struggles 
of  loyalists  to  re-awaken  public  interest  in  Theosophy  have  been  enor- 
moosly  helped  throagh  the  repadiation  of  the  name  by  one  of  the  two 
bodies  antagonizing  the  Society,  and  thus  the  Society  has  been  relieved 
from  an  incalcalable  amount  of  odiam  arising  from  its  supposed  respon- 
sibility for  fraud  and  folly  and  puerile  imposture.  There  are  indica- 
tions that  public  confidence  is  turning  again  towards  the  philosophy, 
and,  too,  that  minds  participating  and  aiding  in  a  strange  moral 
delusion  are  beginning  to  sense  its  nature  and  to  renounce  it. 

Abnndant  reason  exists  for  the  belief  that  every  succeeding  year 
will  abate  the  painful  experiences  which  since  1895  have  confronted  the 
Cause  and  its  workers,  and  that  each  will  exhibit  that  steady  growth, 
that  expanding  zeal,  that  increasing  labor  which  are  the  certain  means 
to  the  successful  achievement  of  the  mission  that  the  American  Section 
for  so  many  years  has  held  as  a  sacred  trust, — the  permeation  of  a  con- 
tinent with  the  truths  and  motives  of  the  Wisdom  Religion. 

Alexander  Fullebton, 

Oeneral  Secretary, 

REPORT  OF  THE  INDIAN  SECTION. 
To  Ool.  H.  8'  OlooU,  President-Founder,  T.  8. 

Dear  Sir  and  Brother, — I  have  the  honour  to  transmit  to  you  here- 
with a  summary  of  the  Annual  Report  of  this  Section  for  the  year  ending 
September  30th,  1898,  for  inclusion  in  yoar  Annual  Survey  of  the  work 
of  the  movement  as  a  whole. 

Permit  me  also  to  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  officially 
place  on  record  the  gratitude  of  this  Section  for  your  kindness  in  under- 
taking the  long  journey  hither  to  preside  at  our  recent  Convention,  and 
still  more  for  your  generous  and  unselfish  compliance  with  our  sugges- 
tion as  regards  the  holding  of  the  T.  S.  Anniversaries  at  Christmas,  at 
Benares  in  alternate  years.  I  am  confident  that  the  great  assistance 
whioh  you  will  thus  render  to  the  work,  in  India  will  draw  the  Section 
yet  more  closely  to  the  Headquarters  of  the  whole  Society  at  Adyar,  and 
cause  our  members  to  feel  and  act  more  energetically  and  warmly  in  all 
matters  where  the  interests  of  the  Headquarters  and  the  Society  as  a 
whole  are  concerned. 

I  have  the  honour  to  remain. 

Sincerely  and  fititemally  yonrs, 
Bertram  Eeiohtlet, 

Oeneral  Secretary* 
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To  the  Preiident'Foundert  T.  8- 

Daring  the  past  18  months  the  whole  of  the  work  of  the  (^enerid 
Secretary  has  been  performed,  with  the  most  snocessfnl  resnlts,  by  my 
dear  brother  and  friend,  Babn  ITpendra  Nath  Basn,  Joint-General 
Secretary,  and  this  sammary  of  the  Annnal  Report  of  our  Section  is  really 
a  samming  up  by  myself  of  what  he  has  achieyed,  as  my  home  duties 
have  kept  me  altogether  in  England,  mnch  to  my  own  grief  and  sontrw, 
dnring  the  period  in  qaestion. 

The  improyements  in  our  office  system  noted  last  year  have  been 

further  developed,  with   gratifying  results,  and  both  the 

The  office.        registers  and  the   ever-increasing  correspoDdence  bear 

witness  to  the  importance  of  this  mechanical  factor  in 
the  smooth  and  effective  carrying  on  of  our  work. 

As  regards  the  visiting  of  the  Branches,  we  may 

Visits  to        congratulate  ourselves  that  this  most  vital   part  of  our 

Branches.        work  has  been  very   well  carried  out  during  the  past 

twelve  months. 

Since  January  1898,  Miss     Lilian  Edger,   M.A. — whose  claims  on 
our  sincere  gratitude  are  very  great — has  made  two  extensive  tours  ac- 
companied by  the  President-Founder.   The  first,  beginning  in  January  at 
Calcutta,  included  Midnapur,  Bankipur,  Mozufferpur,  Benares,  Allaha- 
bad, Gawnpore,  Bara-Banki,  Bareilly,  Aligarh,  Agra,  £[apurtha1a,  Lahore, 
Bawal  Pindi,  Amritsar,  Lncknow,  Allahabad  (again),  Jubbulpore,  Ghooty, 
Bellary  and  Cnddapah.  Then,  during  the  hot  weather,  she  devoted  herself 
to  the  Branch  at  the  Adyar  Headquarters,  which  under  her  fostering  care 
gives  every  promise  of  being   a  living,   energetic  and   active  centre  of 
work.     In  her  second  tour  through  Southern  India,  she  visited  Coimba- 
tore,  Palghat,  Salem,   Erode,   Karur,    Madura,   Trichinopoly,  Tanjore, 
Negapatam,  Kumbakonam,  Chingleput,  Gonjeeveram,  Tirupathur,  Chit- 
tor  and  Timvallnr,  a  long  tour  demanding  full  two  months  of  very  hard 
work  for  the  south  alone.     At  each  place  she  lectured   repeatedly,   be- 
sides devoting  several  hours  each  day  to  answering   questions  and   most 
ably  and  patiently  removing  the   difficulties   and  doubts   of  the  large 
number  of  edncated  and  intelligent  men  who  came  to  converse  with  her. 
Thus  out  of  the  nine  months  from  January  to  September  of  the  present 
year,  Miss  Edger  has  spent  not  less  than  five  on   tour,  and  any  one  who 
has  had  a  similar  experience   will  readily  appreciate  how    untiring  her 
devotion  and  self-sacrifice  in  our  cause  have  been. 

On  a  par  with  Miss  Edger's  work,  in  its  energy  and  devotion,  stands 
that  of  our  old  and  tried  Brother  Mr.  K.  Narayanswami  Aiyer,  on  whose 
definitive  addition  to  our  staff  of  men  devoting  their  whole  lives  to  the 
work,  we  had  to  cong^tuate  ourselves  last  year,  and  well  indeed  has  he 
fulfilled  the  hopes  then  expressed. 

In  October  1897  he  visited  the  Branch  at  Chingleput,  in  March  1898 
that  of  Sholingur,  and  in  July  1898  that  of  Tiruvalur,  and  revived  them 
all  three,  for  they  had  been  practically  quite  dormant  for  several  years. 
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He  has  also  formed  new  Branches  at  ConjeeTeram,  Namakal,  Tirupaitar, 
Yanijambadi,  Krishnagiri,  Dharmapari,  Parasawalkam,  Tirnppattnr, 
Triplicansy  Tiravallur,  Poonamalle,  Wallajahnagar,  Timpati,  Patukota, 
Vedaranyam  and  Tiraturaipundi,  fifteen  in  all ;  besides  visiting  and 
leotoring  at  Mylapnr,  Saidapet  and  Adyar,  as  well  as  accompany- 
ing Dr.  Richardson  to  Gbingleput  and  Conjeeveram  and  Miss  Edger 
thronghoat  her  South  Indian  tear.  He  has  tbus  formed  fifteen  new 
Branches,  revived  three  qaite  dormant  ones,  in  addition  to  the  other 
work  mentioned,  and  I  am  sure  that  we  all  agree  that  tbis  is  a  splendid 
record  of  work  for  anyone  roan,  and  sboald  serve  as  a  lesson  to  us  all 
in  showing  how  much  the  energy  and  real  devotion  of  one  man  even 
can  accomplish  for  our  movement. 

Pandit  Bhawani  Shankar  has  during  the  last  twelve  months  visit- 
ed Bareilly,  Lucknow,  MozufPerpur,  Berhampur,  Motibari,  Midnapar, 
Jubbulpur,  Goofcy,  Cuddapah,  and  Bangalore,  remaining  in  each  place 
for  a  full  week  and  giving  a  series  of  most  valuable  and  instructive 
lectures,  as  well  as  stirring  up  the  hearts  of  the  earnest,  by  his  own 
example  and  fervent  devotion  to  a  keener  realisation  of  wbat  spiritual 
life  really  means.  He  also  accompanied  tbe  President- Founder  and 
Miss  Edger  to  several  places  on  the  North  Indian  tour.  His  invalu- 
able services  during  the  past  six  years  are  appreciated  by  many,  as  they 
deserve,  and  we  have  been  gratified  by  the  many  warm  and  hearty 
testimonies  of  the  regard  in  which  he  is  held. 

After  last  year's  Convention  and  in  the  preceding  October,  Dr. 
BichardfiOD  visited  Conjeeveram,  Guntnr  and  Hyderabad,  giving  a  series 
of  lectures  in  each  place  and  greatly  stimulating  their  activity  and 
tbe  local  interest  in  Theosophy,  by  his  addresses  and  explanations. 

Mr.  T.  S.  liakshminarayan  Aiyar  revived  the  dormant  Karar 
Branch  atfd  gave  a  number  of  lectures  at  Chowghat,  Palghat,  Salem, 
Coimbatore,  Tiruppattur,  Yanijambadi,  Kodimndi,  and  Echangudi. 

Mr.  R.  Jagannathia  visited  and  revived  the  Branches  at  Ananta- 
pur  and  Kurnool,  and  formed  new  Branches  at  Nandjal  and  Bayadrug. 

Mr.  J.  Srinivas  Row,  to  whom  the  Section  has  been  so  often  indebt- 
ed for  his  admirable  management  of  the  feeding  and  other  arrangements 
at  our  Adyar  gatherings,  visited  G-ooty,  and  lectured  at  Anantapnr, 
Cuddapah,  Bangalore  and  Sulurpett. 

Mr.  T.  Ramchandra  Rao,  Sub- Judge  at  Masulipatam,  visited  dur- 
ing the  year,  Vaniyambadi,  Qootj,  Nandyal,  lectured  at  these  places  and 
also  revived  the  Branch  at  Kurnool  which  had  fallen  into  inactivity. 

Babu  Debi  Sahay  revived  the  dormant  Fyzabad  Branch,  while  Mr. 
H.  H.  Mehta  and  Dr.  Edal  Behram  assisted  in  the  formation  of  the 
new  Branch  at  Dharampor. 

Rai  B.  K.  Lahiri  visited  the  Bengal  T.  S.  (Calcutta)  and  Brother 
Lala  Jagannath  spent  27  days  lecturing  at  the  Jallandhar  Branch. 

Finally,  our  President-Foander  revived  the  long  dormant  Branch 
at  Aligarh  during  his  visit  with  Miss  Edger  to  Northern  India.    ' 
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This  gives  a  totiJ  of  eighty-five  distinct  and  separate  visits  to 
various  Branches,  a  total  which  quite  maintains  the  good  showing  of 
last  year,  hut  still  proves  that  onr  staff  of  Branch  Inspectors  is  as  yet 
not  adequate  to  the  demands  upon  it.  What  we  need  is  two  more  men 
of  the  devotion  and  calihre  of  our  dear  Brothor  Bhawani  Shankar, 
and  then  it  seems  to  us  that  our  working  staff  would  be  effectively 
manned,  but  if  only  those  we  now  have  could  but  devote  as  much  time, 
and  work  as  hard,  as  our  Brothers  K«  Narayanswami  Aiyar  and 
Bhawani  Shankar,  very  much  more  could  be  done  and  the  life,  interest 
and  activity  of  our  Branches  be  steadily  maintained  at  an  increasingly 
bigb  level. 

The  growth  of  our  Section  is  progressing  steadily,   even  at  an  in- 
creasing rate,  for  we  have  this  year  to  record  the 
New  Branches,     formation    of  eighteen    new    Branches,  as  well  as, 

what  is  almost  equally  satisfactory,  the  revival  into 
fresh  life  of  seven  dormant  ones.  In  addition  to  these  the  Hope  Lodge 
of  Colombo,  Ceylon,  has  joined  onr  Section.  The  detailed  lists  are 
appended. 

New  Branches. 

8.  Dharmapuri. 

9.  Purasawalkam. 

10.  Triplicane. 

11.  Tiruturaidundi. 

12.  Nandyal. 

13.  Tiruvallur.* 


1.  Conjeeveram. 

2.  Namakal. 

3.  Tiruppatur, 

4.  Yaniyambadi. 

5.  Yedaranyam. 

6.  Rayadrng. 

7.  Erishnagiri. 


14.  Poonamalle. 

15.  Wallajahnagar. 

16.  Tirupati. 

17.  Dharampor. 

18.  Patukota. 

19.  Hope  Lodge. 


7.  Fyzabad.  • 


Old  Branches  Revived. 

4.  Anantapur. 

5.  Knmool. 

6.  AHgarh. 

To  render  the  growth  of  the  Society  in  India  more  easy  to  follow  I 
have  summed  up,  so  far  as  the  information  at  my  disposal  permits,  the 
progress  year  by  year  since  1892. 


1.  Chinglepnt. 

2.  Sholingnr. 

3.  Timvalur.t 


New  BranoheB 
formed. 

Old  Branches 
revived. 

New  Centres 
opened. 

New  Members 
joined. 

1890  ... 

... 

... 

.  .• 

*  #  • 

1891  ... 

10 

... 

... 

200 

1892  ... 

7 

... 

... 

220 

1893  ... 

6 

■  •  • 

... 

361 

1894  ... 

3 

•  • « 

2 

330 

1895  ... 

•  •* 

3 

2 

93 

1896  ... 

4 

•  •  • 

O 

122 

1897  ... 

14 

6 

•  •  m 

304 

1898  ... 

19 

7 

1 

383 

•  Chinglepnt  District.        f  Tanjore  DistricU 
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This  gives  us  for  the  present  year  137  active  Branches  as  against 
130  which  were  in  existence  at  the  close  of  oor  last  year's  work. 

The  list  of  new  publications  bhis  year  is  a  short  one ;   but  this  is 

in  part  due  to  the  fact  that  oar  general  work  has 
New  PuhUoaiions.    stimulated  other  people  to  activity  in  this  field,  though 

the  time  is  yet  far  distant  when  we  can  afford  to 
relax  our  efforts  in.  this  direction. 

Bombay  Branch. — Mrs.  Besant's  "  Path  of  Discipleship  '*  has  been 
translated  into  Gujerati  by  Mr.  M.  D.  Shroff  and  published  under  the 
title  of  '* Mumukshu  Marga" 

Adyar  Lodge, — Mr.  V.  G.  Seshachari  has  issued  Sanskrit  text  with 
Shrl  Shankar&charya's  Commentary  of  the  following  Upanishads,  viz.y 
Isa,  Kena,  and  M&ndnkya  together  with  a  very  well  done  English 
Translation  of  both  text  and  commentary.  The  President  of  the  Lodge 
also  published  two  small  pamphlets. 

Surai  Branch, — A  vernacular  translation  of  "  Uttara  Git&"  by  Brother 
Indravardan  Madhuva  Gharanand,  '*  Karma  and  Kalchakra/'and''  Satya- 
pi«m  Patrica''  and  other  journals  prepared  by  the  President,  Mr.  Navtam- 
ram  XJttamram  Trivedi,  were  published  during  the  year. 

Bhaivnagar  Branch, — This  Branch  published  a  translation  of  Mrs. 
Besant's  Manual,  "  Be-incarnation/'  and  also  two  other  original  works 
upon  Theosophy. 

Mysore  BrancK — Mr.  A.  Mahadeva  Sastri,  b.  a.,  has  issued  the 
Sanskrit  text  with  English  translation  and  commentary  of  the  *'  Amri- 
tabindu  "  and  *'  Kaivalya "  Upanishads, — comprising  Vol.  Ist  of  a 
series  of  ^  Minor  Upanishads  "  which  he  intends  to  bring  out 

Thanks  to  the  care  and  zeal  of  Brother  Upendra,  our  little  Sectional 

Organ  has  shown  great  improvement   during  the  last 
PramoUara.        two  years  and  its  contents  have  proved  both  valuable 

and  of  sustained  interest.  In  order,  however,  to  still 
further  add  to  its  usefulness  we  propose  to  increase  its  size  from  24  to 
32  pages  and  to  devote  one-half,  i.e.,  16  pagen,  each  month  to  the  publi- 
cation of  the  short-hand  reports  of  Mrs.  Annie  Besant*s  informal 
lectures  to  the  Benares  Branch,  which  have  been  taken  by  the  kind  care 
and  zeal  of  our  Brother  Sirish  Ghandra  Bose. 

The  state  of  our  finances  this  year  continaes   to  shoiv  a  not  unsatis- 
factory improvement;  and  the  followingis  a  comparative 
Finance,  statement  of  income  and  expenditure  for  the  last  four 

years,  which  shows  at  a  glance  how  we  stand.  Again 
our  warmest  thanks  are  due  to  oar  generons  Brother  Narendra  Nath 
Mitra  for  his  very  handsome  donations  both  to  the  Section  and  to  the  no 
less  important  Central  Hindu  College.  Our  dear  and  devoted  Brother 
Tookaram  Tatya  of  Bombay  has  passed  from  amongst  us,  and  this  there- 
fore is  the  last  occasion  we  shall  have  of  recording  our  gratitude  for  the 
unfailing  liberality  and  generous  help  which  he  always  extended  to  our 


Total 

Total 

Net  Income. 

Net  Expenditure. 

1895 

3,411  11     6 

4,698     7  11 

1896 

5,898  11     0 

4,503    4  11 

1897 

6,996    2  11 

4,959  14    3 

1898 

...        8,082.   9     6 

6,493  14    3 
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work.  To  bis  belp  both  the  College  and  the  Section  are  again  this  year 
sabstantialljr  indebted,  and  1  fear  we  shall  in  the  f  atnre  feel  hifl  loss  very 
sorely,  for  he  was  one  of  the  exceedingly  few  rich  men  in  oar  Society  in 
whom  the  sense  of  their  dnty  to  the  movement  was  ever  awake  and  who 
gave  freely  in  accordance  witb  the  need  and  with  their  own  ability,  and 
not  merely  according  to  the  dictates  of  tbe  desire  for  possessions. — 

Increase  of  Income. 

Decrease, 
2,486  16    6 
1,097    7  11 
1,086    6    7 

We  commenced  our  financial  year  with  a  balance  of  Rs.  5,781-13-6 
and  we  close  it  with  a  balance  increased  to  Bs.  7,370-8-9  ;  but  it  mast 
be  remembered  that  the  building  and  furnishing  of  our  new  Sectional 
Headquarters  and  the  assistance  which  it  is  our  dnty  to  give  to  the  Cen. 
tml  Hindu  College  will  make  very  heavy  demands  upon  onr  resouroes 
during  the  coming  year. 

One  very  important  step  taken  during  this  year  in  connection  with 

our  movement  has  been  the   establishment  and  Open- 
TV Central        ing  of  the  Central  Hindu  College,   Benares — the  first 
Hindu  Gollege.      educational  establishment  in  India  which  has  made  it 

an  essential  and  integral  portion  of  its  curriculam  to 
give  its  students  definite  moral  and  religious  instruction  in  accordance 
with  the  Hindu  Shastras,  in  addition  to  a  thorough  education  upon  the 
best  western  lines.  The  College  has  been  affiliated  to  the  Allahabad 
University  and  is  destined  to  prove  a  most  important  factor  in  the 
revival  of  India's  spiritual  life. 

Among  our  numerous  losses  by  death,  the  following  names  mast  b^ 

specially    mentioned  as  standing  high  on  the   Roll  of 
Obituary,  Honour  of  onr  movement :  Tookaram  Tatya,  Pherose- 

shaw  R.  Mohta  and  P.  M.  Ghadiali,  of  Bombay,  and 
Prof.  Manilal  N.  Dvivedi,of  Nadiad.  Of  these  four,  two  are  widely 
known  wherever  theosophical  literature  has  spread,  while  the  other  two 
had  earned  the  deep  respect  and  affection  of  all  their  colleagues  in  India. 

Slowly  and  surely,   throuGrh  the  blessing  of  the  Oreat  G-ods,  a  nu- 
cleus of  devoted  and  spiritually  inclined  souls  is  being 
Conclusion,         gathered  together    Year  after  year  from  India  and 

Prom  other  lands  ardent  and  devoted  souls  are  being 
brought  into  unison,  linked  by  the  imperishable  b:>nds  of  common  spiri- 
tual aspiration  and  work  shared  for  the  regeneration  of  the  race.  Even 
in  the  darkest  hour  the  mercy  of  the  Compassionate  Ones  has  kept  a 
flame  of  hope,  however  feeble,  steadily  burning,  and  even  thoagh  the 
gloom  and  darkness  which  envelopes  and  saddens  this  earth  should  grow 
even  more  dense  and  oppressive,  yet  still  They  will  keep  that  flame 
alive  -,  and  if  we,  relying  under  all   trials  and  tribulations  upon  Their 
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Wisdom,  Power  and  Love,  strive  ever  cheerfally  and  nndauntedly  to 
purify  ourselves  and  spread  the  li^ht  of  Their  divine  teaching  in  the 
hearts  of  men,  then  snrely  and  without  fail  shall  a  new  and  glorions 
life  shine  forth  in  this  holy  ]and  of  the  spirit,  and  spreading  ever,  more 
widely,  fill  the  minds  and  hearts  of  all  with  its  peace  and  illumination. 
Then  shall  the  Golden  Age  return  upon  earth  and  life  become  truly 
divine  in  parity,  in  nobility,  in  wisdom  and  in  peace.     So  may  it  be  ! 

Bertram  Keightlbt, 

General  Secretary. 

(Since  the  date  of  this  Report,  one  new  Branch  has   been  formed  at 
Gudivada). 


REPORT  OP  THE  AUSTRALASIAN  SECTION :  THEOSOPHIC AL 

SOCIETY. 
To  the  President- Founder  T.  8. 

Dbar  Sir  and  Brother, — I  have  the  honour  to  report  to  you  that 
the  number  of  Branches  now  on  the  roll  of  the  Australasian  Section  of  the 
T.  S.  is  fourteen  (14),  one  new  Branch  having  beer)  chartered  at  Sydney 
under  the  title  of  the  Egyptian  Lodge  of  the  T.  S. 

The  roll  of  membership  in  this  Section  remains  the  same  as  that  of 
last  year,  the  thirty-six  new  members  who  have  joined  during  the  year 
being  minimised  by  an  equal  number  of  withdrawals. 

The  Fourth  Annual  Convention  of  this  Section  was  held  in  Sydney 
on  April  8th,  1898.  Delegates  were  present  representing  the  Branches 
at  Sydney,  Mt.  David,  Melbourne,  Ibis  (South  Yarra,  Melbourne), 
Adelaide,  Brisbane,  Perth,  Maryborough,  and  Hobart. 

The  main  business  of  the  Convention  was  the  revision  of  the 
Sectional  Rules  to  bring  them  into  line  with  the  Rules  of  the  whole 
Society,  the  presentation  of  the  (xeneral  Secretary's  Report  and  Balance 
Sheet,  and  the  appointing  of  the  sectional  oj£cers  for  the  year. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Martyn  was  appointed  Honorary  General  Secretary,  but 
as  he  was  attacked  by  a  severe  illness  in  the  month  of  May,  the 
Executive  Committee  requested  me  to  again  resume  the  duties  of  Acting 
Gieneral  Secretary  until  he  should  have  recovered. 

Some  correspondence  having  taken  place  between  the  Branches 
and  the  Executive  Committee  with  reference  to  the  carrying  on  of  the 
Sectional  Activities  in  the  future,  it  was  decided  to  accept  the  offer  of 
Dr.  A.  Marques,  of  Honulnlu,  to  undertake  the  duties  of  General 
Secretary,  and  devote  the  whole  of  his  time  to  Theosophical  work  in 
these  colonies  without  expense  to  the  Section. 

Dr.  Marques  is  expected  to  arrive  early  next  year,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  then  we  shall  have  more  active  work  to  report  than  we  have  at 
present. 

During  the  year  the  main  Bra.nches  of  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne, 
SoatH  Yarra,   Adelaide,   and    Hobart,    have  continued     their  public 
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activities  and  private  classes  for  study,  withoat  cessation,  and  report 
favoarable  results.  The  smaller  Brancbes,  although  in  some  cases 
of  late  they  have  had  to  cease  public  work,  from  lack  of  funds  or  public 
interest,  still  retain  their  nuclei  of  active  earnest  members,  ready  to 
launch  out  into  wider  work  as  soon  as  opportunity  offers. 

The  Sectional  organ,  Theosophy  in  Ausiralana,  has  been  issued 
monthly  during  the  year.  The  books  left  by  Mr.  Staples  to  found  a 
nucleus  of  a  Sectional  Library  have  been  received  and  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Branches ;  and  the  Library  has  been  farther  increased 
by  a  donation  from  Mrs.  Parker,  of  the  Ibis  Lodge,  of  beautifully  bound 
complete  sets  of  all  the  main  Theosophical  magazines. 

The  circulation  of  type- written  lectures  has  been  continued,  but 
for  want  of  suitable  MSS.  has  not  been  as  useful  as  it  might  have 
been. 

Although  there  have  been  no  Lecturing  Tours  undertaken  by  any 
one  within  the  Sectional  limits  during  this  year,  yet  the  sale  of  literature 
has  been  as  large  as  ever,  and  enquiries  from  those  beginning  to  be 
interested  have  been  quite  as  numeroas  as  in  other  years. 

I  enclose  a  list  of  Branches  with  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
officers,  up  to  date. 

It  is  hoped  that  when  Dr.  Marques  arrives  and  Miss  Edger  retnms 
from  India,  we  shall  have  far  more  activities  to  report  than  is  at  present 
the  case.    With  best  wishes  for  a  successful  anniversary  meeting, 

I  am,  my  dear  President, 
Most  cordially  yours, 
Jambs  Scott, 
Acting  Oeneral  Secretary. 


Miss  Edger,  in  presenting  the  report  of  the  New    Zealand  Section,  read 
the  following  letters  : 

Thbosophical  SooiGTT,  N.  Z.  Sbctiok, 

14^^  Novemher  1898. 

The  President-Founder^  Theosophical  Society^  Adyar,  Madras, 

Dear  Sir  and  Brotheb,— On  behalf  of  the  New  Zealand  Section, 
T.  S.,  I  beg  to  send  to  the  Annual  Convention  at  Adyar  a  cordial  and 
fraternal  greeting,  with  the  hope  that  yoor  deliberations  may  be 
harmonious  ;  that  the  result  may  be  the  further  extension  of  the  field 
of  usefulness  of  our  Society  ;  and  that  it  may  so  continually  grow  in 
the  right  direction  that  the  blessing  of  the  Masters  may  be  more  and 
more  bestowed  on  it  as  the  years  go  on. 

Yours  fraternally, 
0.  W.  Sandsbs, 
Oeneral  Seeretary, 
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Auckland,  New  Zealand, 
November  27 tk,  1898. 

To  OOR  DBAR  Pbssidbnt,— This  flbonld  reaob  you  about  the  time  of 
the  Anniversary  Meetings. 

From  New  Zealand  we  send  yon  our  loyal  greetings,  our  kindest 
thoughts,  and  o£Fers  of  devoted  service. 

May  they  who  have  in  the  past  guidei  the   Society   througfh  all  its 

difficulties,  direct    you  in   your  deliberations,    so  that   as  a  result  the 

Society  may  be  re-invigorated,  the  cause   of  Humanity  be  served,  and 

the  Master's  blessing  rest  on  all  those  who  shall  be  appointed  to  any 

office. 

W.  H.  Drafpin. 


REPORT  OF  THE  NEW  ZEALAND  SECTION,  T.  S. 

From  Ist  November,  1897,  to  Slst  October,  1898. 

To  the  Prestdent'Founder  of  the  Theosophical  Society. 

Dear  Sir  and  Brother, — I  have  the  honour  of  submitting  to  you 
the  Report  of  this  Section,  the  third  since  the  Section  was  formed  in 
1896,  and  the  first  which  it  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to  send  in  to  you. 

Since  the  report  forwarded  to  you  last  year  by  ray  predecessor. 
Miss  Lilian  Edger,  we  have  held  our  Second  Annual  Convention,  a  most 
successful  and  harmonious  gathering.  It  was  held  at  the  Headquarters 
of  the  Section,  in  Aackland,  on  January  3rd  and  4th  of  this  year,  and 
was  fairly  representative  of  the  various  Branches  comprising  the  Section. 
The  various  forms  of  activity  recommended  by  it  have  been  more  or 
less  put  into  force,  but  not  so  extensiv^ely  as  might  have  been  expected. 
One  rule  of  the  Constitution  was  altered,  and  the  alteration  received 
your  approval,  while  one  Wan  rendered  unnecessary  owing  to  an  Exe- 
cutive Notice  issued  by  you  early  in  the  year. 

The  various  general  activities  of  tiie  Section  continue  ;  the  Auck- 
land, Christ  Church,  Dunedin  and  Wellington  Branches  are  active  in 
study,  and  Auckland,  Christ  Church,  and  Wellington  hold  regular 
weekly  public  meetings  ;  Dunedin  has  a  public  lecture  monthly,  and 
Woodville  frequently.  Pahiatua  Branch  holds  no  public  meetings,  but 
the  members  meet  more  or  less  regularly  ior  study  ;  Waiteinata  Branch 
has  sustained  a  loss  in  the  death  of  its  Secretary,  Mr.  J.  Dinsdale,  and 
has  consequently  ceased  all  activity,  while  Wan^anui  has  also  ceased 
all  activity,  nor  can  any  members  of  it  see  their  way  to  take  office,  and 
keep  the  Branch  in  existence. 

During  the  year  that  has  elapsed  since  the  last  report  was  sent  in, 
twenty-three  new  members  have  been  added  to  the  register ;  but  as 
three  have  died,  five  have  left  the  country,  seven  have  resigned,  five 
have  lapsed,  according  to  the  R>ile^,  and  a  total  of  nineteen  removed,  the 
list  of  members  only  numbers  171  as  compared    with  167  last   October. 

The  Section  has  benefited  by  the  donation  of  a  valuable  collection 
of  books,  known  as  the  Maybank  Library,  from  Mrs.  Parker,  formerly 
resident  in  Melbourne,  but  now  at   the   Headquarters  of  the  European 
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Section  in  London.  Additions  from  other  qnarters  have  been  made  to 
it  from  time  to  time,  and  it  promises  to  become  a  very  nsefol  and 
ralnable  adjunct  to  the  Section.  The  bulk  of  the  books  are  in  the 
Headquarters'  office,  but  many  are  loaned  to  different  Branches* 

A  gronp  for  study  has  been  formed  at  Port  Chalmers,  under  the 
direction  of  Dunedin  Branch  members  ;  and  owing  to  the  aetiviiy  of 
Mrs.  Eicbmond,  President  of  Wellington  Branch,  aided  by  Mrs.  Aikeu, 
a  CbriHtchurch  member,  a  fairly  large  gronp  has  also  been  formed  in 
Nelson ;  and  as  the  number  of  members  there  is  slowly  increasing,  it  is 
hope  i  before  long  a  Branch  may  be  formed,  which  should  also  be  the 
case  ultimately  at  Port  Chalmers. 

There  is  not  so  much  increase  in  numbers  as  in  the  prsTions  year, 
still  those  that  are  left  are  likely  to  be  steady  workers.  The  last  twelve 
months,  without  the  excitement  and  stimulus  of  special  lecturers,  has 
given  members  the  opportunity  of  learning  to  stand  upon  their  own 
merits.  There  are  always  members  who  join  for  the  novelty  of  the 
thir<g,  and  who,  as  soon  as  they  find  they  have  to  work,  and  not  remain 
as  spoon-fed  infants,  take  themselves  off  to  other  pastures. 

The  sale  of  literature  (amounting  to  nearly  £150  during  the  past 
year)  is  a  very  satisfactory  proof  of  the  g^reat  interest  taken  in  matters 
Theosophical.     We  are  gradually  leavening  the  masses. 

Yours  fraternally, 
C.  W.  Sandbes, 
OenercU  Secretary, 


REPORT  OP  THE  NETHERLAKTDS  SECTION. 

To  Colonel  K  8.  OlcoH,  Preetdent-Founder,  T.  S. 

Dear  Mr.  President,— I  have  the  pleasure  of  herewith  forwarding 
you  a  report  of  the  activities  of  the  Dut<3h  Section  during  the  last  year. 

No  new  lodges  have  been  formed  but  some  of  the  younger  members 
have  formed  a  centre  in  Amsterdam  with  the  object  of  spreading  Theo- 
sophical ideas  among  the  students,  and  weekly  meetings  for  debate  and 
study  are  held. 

In  Dutch  India  no  lodge  has  as  yet  been  formed,  as  the  members  are 
too  scattered  to  be  able  to  work '  together  ;   but   several    are  working 
serioasiy  and  we  hope  before  the  year  has   passed  that  a   lodge  will  be 
formed  somewhere  in  Java.     One  of  our  members  there   is  busily  en* 
gaged  with  a  translation  of  the  Theosophical  Manuals  on  **  Reincarna- 
tion "  and  the  "  Seven  Principles,"  into  Javanese.    The  **  Theosophische 
UitgeverH  Maatschappy  "  has  published  during  this  last  year  in  the 
Dutch  language, — 

Theosophia^  12  Nos. 

Four  maps  of  Atlantis  after  the  drawings  of  Scott  Elliott. 

Four  Lectures  on  Theosophy,  by  Mrs.  Besant. 

''  Copditions  of  life  after  death,"  by  Mrs.  Besant. 
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^  Short  Sketch  of  Mrs.  Besant's  Life  '* — Joh.  van  Manen. 
'*The  TheoBophical   Society  and   the  object  it   has    in  view,"  by 
Lorenzot 

New  and  revised  translations  of  Mrs.  Besant's  Manuals— the  ''Seven 
Principles,"  and  *'  Reincarnation" — Job.  van  Manen. 

Last  year,  after  the  Section  was  formed,  the  number  of  our  mem« 
bers  was  124 ;  it  is  now  1 77. 

During  this  last  year  we  have  lost  one  member  by  death,  15  have 
resigned,  and  3  have  settled  in  Belgium  and  helped  to  form  the  Brussels 
Lodge.  72  new  members  have  joined  during  the  year.  The  greatest 
event  of  the  year,  was  Mrs.  Besant's  visit  in  January  last,  when  for  the 
first  time  she  lectured  in  several  towns  besides  Amsterdam.  Her  lee* 
tures,  aithough  delivered  in  Bnglish,  drew  large  audiences  in  Rotter- 
dam, Haarlem  and  the  Hague,  as  well  as  in  Amsterdam,  where  she  deli- 
▼ered  two  lectures — one  public  lecture  in  the  Free  Charch,  which  the 
Committee  kindly  placed  at  her  disposal,  and  one  in  the  Amsterdam 
Lodge,  for  members  only.  The  whole  series  of  lectures  was  taken 
down  in  short-hand  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Hallo,  Jr.,  and  published  in  Dutch| 
under  the  title  of  *^  Yier  voordrachten  over  Theosophie,"  with  a  portrait 
of  Mrs.  Besant,  as  frontispiece.  More  than  twenty  newspapers  printed 
notices,  biographical  sketch,  and  reports  of  the  lectures*  A  good  deal  of 
propaganda  work  has  been  going  on  this  year  and  public  lectures  have 
been  given  in  Leeuwarden,  Twolle,  Utrecht,  Gonda,  Rotterdam,  the 
Holder,  the  Hague  and  Haarlem.  The  notices  and  reports  in  the  pro- 
vincial papers  show  that  the  press  is  much  more  friendly  disposed  than 
was  the  case  a  few  years  ago. 

The  Second  Annual  Oonvention  of  the  Dutch  Section  was  held  on 
Snndayi  July  3rd,  1898.  The  full  report  of  the  proceedings  will  already 
have  reached  you.  On  the  evening  of  Saturday,  Jaly  2nd,  a  conversazione 
was  held  in  the  Headquarters  of  the  Dutch  Section,  when  a  large  num- 
ber of  members  were  present.  The  Morning  Session  of  the  Convention 
was  devoted  to  the  business  of  the  Section.  The  evening  meeting,  open 
to  all  associates  and  friends  provided  with  a  card  of  introduction,  was 
very  largely  attended.  The  General  Secretary  opened  the  meeting 
with  a  short  speech,  after  which  addresses  were  given  by  Mme.  Wind  us t, 
on  '*The  one  Condition  of  Membership  in  the  T.  S;*'  by  J.  Lauweriks, 
on  **The  Theosophy  of  Confucius;"  by  Joh.  van  Manen,  on  '*  The 
Future  of  theTheosophical  Movement ;"  and  by  Mme*  Meuleman  on 
**  The  use  of  Annual  Conventions." 

AlthoDgh  the  ordinary  lodge  work  was,  as  usual,  discontinued  dur- 
ing the  summer  months,  still  a  large  amount  of  propaganda  work  went 
on.  A  resolution  was  passed  in  Convention  that  ii  possible  the  Theo- 
sophical  Society  should  be  represented  at  the  Exhibition  of  Women's  In- 
dustry at  the  Hague,  and  accordingly  a  stall  for  the  sale  of  theosophi- 
cal  literature  was  secured  near  to  the  entrance  of  the  Congress  Hall.  A 
largenumberof  books  and  pamphlets  in  English  and   Dutch  were  sold 
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and  a  n amber  of  people  came  to  the  book*8tall  to  ask  questions  and 
discuss  the  points  which  had  interested  them  in  the  books  they  had 
purchased.  The  Congress  Hall  was  also  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Section,  for  August  5th,  b--  the  Commit  toe,  and  lectures  were  given  by 
Mme.  Perk  on  **  The  Pa?t  Women  have  taken  in  the  TheosophicaJ  Move- 
ment," by  Joh.  van  Manen,  on  **  Reincarnation  and  Karma,"  and  by 
^Ir.  J.  J.  Hallo,  Jr.,  on  "Theosophy  and  Social  Problems."  The  lec- 
tures were  well  attended  and  were  followed  by  an  interesting  debate 
which  did  much  to  arouse  public  interest,  as  attested  by  the  increased 
sale  of  theosophical  works.  Our  thanks  are  due  to  our  members,  Mmes. 
Perk,  Rauws,  Du  Prez  and  Uijkgraaf,  who  in  turn  gave  their  time  to 
take  charge  of  the  books  and  furnish  information  to  alllnterested  in  the 
subject. 

The  Exhibition  was  daily  visited  by  large  numbers  of  people  from 
the  province^  and  from  abroad  and  was,  therefore,  a  particularly  well 
chosen  centre  for  propaganda. 

It  now  only  remains  for  me,  Mr.  Pr<»8ident,  to  convey  to  you  the 
good  wishes  of  this  Section  for  a  most  successful  Convention. 

We  beg  you  to  convey  our  heartiest  greeting  to  our  Indian  Brothers 
in  Convention  assembled,  and  to  assure  them  that  we  are  with  them  in 
thonpfht  and  we  join  them  in  the  hope  that  you  may  long  be  spared  to 
preside  over  the  Society  of  which  you  and  our  beloved  and  deeply  red* 
pected  H.  P.  Blavatsky  were  the  co-founders,  and  to  which  yon  devoted 
your  lives. 

I  am,  Dear  Sir, 
Fraternally  yours, 
W.  B.  Fbicke, 

General  Secretary, 


REPORT  OP  THE  SCANDINAVIAN  SECTION:  T.  S. 

To  the  President' Founder  of  the  Theosophical  Society, 

Dear  Sir  and  Brother, — Just  one  year  ago  the  number  of  the 
members  of  the  Scandinavian  Section  was  341.  Afterwards  114  new 
ones  have  been  admitted ;  bat  as  9  have  left,  the :  total  number  of 
xaembers  to-day  amounts  to  446. 

A  new  Lodge  was  founded  22nd  last  April,  in  the  modem  Swedish 
town,  Sundswall,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  Aug.  Berglund.  The 
Lodge  has  now  22  Members. 

In  most  of  the  Section's  14  Lodges  there  has  been  a  considerable 
activity  during  the  year,  with  public  and  private   lectures   and  discus* 

sions. 

Two  precious  visits  have  given  a  great  impulse  to  our  work.  Mrs, 
Annie  Besant  arrived  during  the  cold  season.  She  came  to  Gothenburg, 
in  Sweden,  and  left  forChristiania  in  Norway, — afterwards  to  Stockholm^ 
Upsala  and  Lund,  in  Sweden,  and  at  last  to  Copenhagen  in   Denmark, 
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where  she  gave  her  last  pablio  lecture,  24th  January,  before  an  audience 
of  about  1,000  persons.  In  al]^  she  had  given  nine  public  lectures  during 
her  visit. 

Countess  Constance  Wachtmeister  came  after  her  in  company  with 
her  son.  Count  Axel  Wachtmeister.  This  visit  took  place  during  the 
antumn  and  concerned  only  Sweden  and  Denmark.  Aagust  28th  she 
gave  her  first  public  lecture  in  Lulea,  in  the  north  part  of  Sweden^ 
continued  southward  and  visited  Boden,  Solleftea,  Hemosand,  Sunds- 
wall,  Gafla,  Stockholm  and  Lund,  all  in  Sweden,  and  Copenhagen,  which 
she  left  25th  September  and  travelled  via  Paris  to  Marseilles,  and 
ihen  on  to  Bombay.  She  gave  during  her  visit  ten  public  lectures  and 
led,  every  day,  discussions  in  our  Lodges. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  at  the  Third  Annual  Convention 
of  the  Section  in  Stockholm,  30th  May :  General  Secretary,  Mr.  A. 
Zettersten ;  Executive  Committee :  Dr.  Emil  Zander  (vice-chairman), 
Mr.  O.  Kinell,  Mr.  Fred.  Land,  Mrs.  Fanny  [ngestrdm,  Mr.  Gust. 
Zander  (treasurer)-  Moreover  the  Presidents  of  all  the  Lodges  are 
members,  ez-officio,  of  the  Committee* 

A  great  literary  work,  remarkable  for  our  circumstances,  has  been 
finished  this  year.  It  is  the  translation,  in  Swedish,  of  "  The  Secret 
Doctrine,*'  Vols.  I.  and  II.,  published  in  36  numbers,  of  which  the  first 
appeared  1893. 

Daring  the  year  the  following  works  have  been  pablished  : — 
(o)     Translations:     "The  Secret  Doctrine,"   by  H*  P.  Blavatsky, 
Vol,  II.  (the  last  6  numbers); 

"  Four  Great  Religions, "  by  A.  Besant ; 

(b)  Pamphlets  :  Two  original  papers  on  account  of  the  critique  of 
Babbi  Dr.  G.  Klein,  of  Stockholm,  on  ''  The  Secret  Doctrine." 

Four  translations  from  A.  Besant. 

(c)  Magazines :  Teosofisk  Tidshrift,  published  in  Stockholm, 
10  numbers ; 

Balder,  published  in  Christiania  (Norway)^  9  numbers. 

The  Section  has  during  the  last  four  years  carried  on  a  publishing 
business  which,  at  first  rather  small,  has  now  come  to  such  dimensions 
that  the  valae  of  the  pablished  articles  amounts  to  27,320  Swedish 
crowns  (some  fifteen  hundred  pounds  sterling).  From  our  office,  13  Master 
Samuelsgatan,  Stockholm,  we  sella  considerable  quantity  of  theoso« 
phical  literature  over  the  whole  of  Sweden,  Norway  and  Denmark,  and 
it  also  finds  its  way  to  the  Swedish  speaking  brethren  in  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Yours  fraternally, 

A.  Zetterstbn, 
General  Secretary  • 
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Dr.  Pascal,  the  Delegate  from  France,  addressed  the  GiHiyention 
in  French,  the  following  being  a  translation  : 

Beyered  President  and  my  Brothers, — 

It  is  with  joy  that  the  Theosophists  of  France  have  sent  me  among 
you,  and  I  have  the  privilege  of  bringing  joa  the  message  of  their 
lively  sympathy,  their  tender  affection.  To  you  we  are  brothers 
for  whom  the  Aryan  e migrations  prepared  a  distant  field  of  incarnation, 
but  we  have  not  forgotfcen  oar  cradle.  The  sweet  name  of  India  soanda 
in  our  ears  as  the  echo  of  a  song  which  enchanted  our  infancy,  and 
awakens  in  onr  hearts  all  that  is  deepest  and  most  sacred* 

Specially  am  I  happy  to  be  on  the  spot  where  the  tree  of  Theosophy 
has  its  root ;  the  tree  of  which  oar  Masters  prepared  the  germ>  that  oar 
great  teacher  H.  P.  B.  and  oar  President  planted,  which  they  have 
vivified   with  all  the   forces  oc  their  mind  and   have  watered  with  the 

I* 

blood  of  their  heart- 
Thanks  to  them,  thanks  to  the  apostles  who  have  followed  them — 
among  whom  I  am  happy  to  salate  here  the  greatest — Mrs,  Annie 
Besant — this  germ  has  developed  into  a  mighty  tree  whose  branches 
bear  spiritaal  fraits  in  the  foar  qaarters  of  the  globe.  We  can  now 
only  offer  to  the  great  Soal  who  has  momentarily  disappeared,  the 
silent  homage  of  our  heart's  gratitude  ;  but  we  may  gladly  bring  to  our 
President  in  person  the  cordial  testimony  of  onr  thankfulness. 

As  a  Frenchman  I  owe  to  him  and  I  owe  to  Mrs.  Annie  Besant 
something  more.  I  have  not  forgotten  how  they  came  to  the  assistance 
of  the  cause  in  my  father-land.  I  have  the  duty  and  also  the  joy  of 
bringing  to  them  in  the  name  of  the  Theosophists  of  France,  all  our 
gratitude,  all  our  love. 

Pandit  J.  C.  Ohatterji,  a  learned  member  of  the  Society  who  liajs 
rendered  such  valuable  service  to  Mr.  Mead  in  his  translations  of  the 
Upanishads  and  who  has  been  doing  good  work  in  various  lands,  being 
introduced  by  the  President-Founder,  rend  a  letter  brought  by  him  from 
Dr.  Marques  of  the  Hawaiian  Inlands,  giving  a  report  of  the  Aloha 
Branch,  T.  S.    The  letter  is  as  follows : 

HONOLDLU   (H.   I,), 
October  26,  1898, 

Colonel  H'  8»   Olcott,  President,  Theosophical  Society, 

Dear  Sir  and  Brother, — I  take  advantage  of  the  visit  of  Brother 
Ghatterji,  to  send  you  a  direct  report  of  the  doings  of  the  A.loha  Branch 
of  your  Society  in  Honolulu  (American  Section).  The  Branch  now  counts 
25  members,  and  there  are  in  this  country  8  others.  Members  at  Large. 
We  have  a  library  of  about  100  volumes  of  the  best  theosophical 
literatnre,  opened  freely  to  the  public.  Three  meetings  a  week  have 
been  held  regularly,  one  on  '*  Secret  Doctrine  "  (Saturday),  one  on 
*'  Human  Aura"  (Tuesday),  and  the  third  one,  of  the  E.  S.  T.  (Friday). 
A  fourth  one,  a  Beginners'   Glass,   has  just  been  started,  numbering 
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fleven,  not  yet  T.   S.  members.     Tiie  H*  P.  B.  class  meet«  once  A 
month,  and  the  Branch  keeps  White  Lotus  Day  every  year.     Two-pam* 
phlets— on  Reincarnation — ^by  A«.  Marques  and  Mrs.  Mesick,  have  been 
published  by  the  Branch  for  free  distiibution.    Miss  Marie  A.  Walsh, 
Pacific  Coast  Lecturer,   was  sent  for,  last  January,  and  gave  lectures 
dnri^g  a  month's  stay,   which  were  well  attended   by  the  public.    The 
newspapers,  formerly  very  hostile  to  Theosophy,  are  now  all  very  kind  ; 
not  only  willing  but  eager  to  publish   any  theosophical   news  and  to  ex- 
tend courtesies  in  announcing  our  meetings,  etc.  The  number  of  persons 
known  to  be  interested  is  quite  large  and  growing,  for  a  narrow-minded 
place  as  this  is,  still  under  ch arch  intiuence,  and  any  lecturers  that  could 
he  sent  from  abroad  would  be  sure  of  a  good  hearing  and  warm  reception: 
We  deeply  regret  that  Mr.  Chatterji's  stay  is  so  short  that  it  has   been 
impossible  to  arrange  a  meeting  which   would  have  given  the  members 
the  good  fortune  of  hearing  him.  The  Branch  intends  to  celebrate  the  7th 
of  November,  the  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  the  T.  S.,  by  a  social 
meeting.     We  regret  that  there  are  no  means,  ofiBcially   devised,   for 
keeping  in  tonch  with  the  Central   Headquarters,     Although  the  aato* 
nomy  of  the  various  Sections  may  be   very  well,  in  a  way,  it  would  do 
no  harm  and  would  certainly  tight-en  the  bonds  of  loyal  friendship,  if 
something  could  be  heard  from  Headquarters  direct.     Could  not  a  small 
monthly  periodical  be  started  in  Adyar,   giving  all  the  various  items 
«nd  newa  of  general  interest,  to  be  sent  to  all   members  in  good  stand- 
ing, and  making  evei^y  one  feel  in  touch  with  the  venerable  President- 
Founder  P 

Very  fraternally  and  obediently  yours, 

A.  Mabques, 
President^  Aloha  Branch,  T,  8, 

P,  8, — The  Members  of  the  Aloha  Branch  send  their  warmest 
greetings  to  the  Convention. 

[Dr.  Marques,  has  been  asked  to  assume  the  G-eneral  Secretaryship 
of  the  Australasian  Section,  and  is  probably  now  on  his  way  to  that 
country.] 

Mr.  C batter] i  also  gave  the  results  oi  his  observations  on  theoso* 
phical  activities  in    America. 

A  summary  of  the  accounts  of  the  Treasurer  who  was  unable  to 
attend,  on  account  of  illness,  was  read  by  Harry  Banbery,  Telegrams  of 
congratulation  were  next  read,  from  Uountess  Wachtmeister,  from 
P.  C.  Jinavaravansa  (the  Buddhist  Prinoe  Priest),  from  the  Hyderabad 
Branch,  T.  S.,  and  the  Lahore  Branch,  T,  S. 

Mrs.  Besant  then  made  an  earnest  appeal  on  behalf  of  the  Central 
Hindu  College,  of  Benares,  first  giving  a  statement  of  its  objects,  and  next 
showing  the  vital  importance  and  necessity  of  the  institution  for  the  pro- 
per and  alUround  training  of  Hindu  youth,  physically,  mentally  and 
spiritually.  A  movement  has  been  started  to  form  local  committees  in 
all  the  large  towns  in  India,   to  collect  funds  for  the  support  of   the 
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College,  and  this  movement  should  be  faithfully  and  enei^tioally  proee- 
on  ted. 


REPORT  OF  BUDDHIST  SCHOOLS 

CONNECTED  WITH   THE  COLOMBO  BUDDHIST  ThEOSOPHICAL  SoCIETT, 
FOB  THE  TEAR  ENDING  30tH   NOVEMBER    1898. 

Colonel  H.  S-  Olcott,   P.  T.  8. 

Dear  Sib,— The  beginning  of  the  Buddhist  Educational  movement 
about  teo  years  a^  was  beset  with  many  difficulties  and  met  with  some 
opposition.  The  chief  hiodrance  to  success  was  in  the  apathy  of  the 
Baddhist  public  itself  which  looked  upon  the  new  movement  with 
indiffereuce.  This  had  to  be  overcome  by  appeals  to  the  feelings  of 
nationality  and  religion,  based  upon  the  watchword  of  Buddhist 
schools  for  Buddhist  children.  Another  obstacle  was  the  violent  oppo- 
sition of  certain  missionary  bodies  which  had  been  long  in  occupatioQ 
of  the  educational  field  and  claimed  a  prescriptive  right  to,  and  a 
monopoly  of,  the  Districts  already  occupied  by  them.  They  dubbed 
the  new  Boddhist  schools  as  fsetious  opposition  schools  intended 
merely  to  destroy  the  good  work  of  Christian  missions  and  having  no 
element  of  stability  and  permanence. 

The  hue  and  cry  raised  by  the  missionaries  found  an  echo  in  one  or 
two  of  the  G-ovemment  Inspectors  of  Schools  and  even  in  the  Director 
of  Public  Instruction,  who  promulgated  the  famous  Quarter^mile 
Clause,  or  Buddhist  Boycotting  Bill,  which  affected  disastrously  certain 
Buddhist  schools  that  had  lately  been  started.  Local  efforts  against  the 
inquitious  clause  having  failed,  an  appeal  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Colonies  brought  relief  to  the  injured  schools. 

The  outlook  to-day  has  considerably  changed.  The  number  of 
schools  has  continually  increased,  the  masses  of  the  Buddhists  take  keen 
interest  in  their  village  schools.  Strained  relations  with  the  Department 
of  Public  Instroction  have  given  way  to  friendly  understHuding  and  the 
Christian  Missionary  Bodies  have  recognised  that  the  Buddhist  educa- 
tional movement  is  their  ally  and  not  their  foe,  in  overcoming  the  in- 
difference and  ignorance  of  the  masses  and  in  spreading  the  blessings  of 
education  throughout  the  country. 

The  growth  of  the  number  of  schools  and  scholars  for  the  past 
decade  in  schools  of  the  Buddhist  Theosophical  Society  may  be  seen 
at  a  glance  from  the  following  table  :^ 


Tear. 

No,  of  Schools. 

No. 

of  Scholars. 

1888 

6 

686 

1889 

7 

934 

1890 

8 

1,042 

1891 

9 

1,176 

83 


Tear. 

No.  of  BehooU. 

No.  of  Seholan. 

1892 

12 

1,457 

1893 

22 

2,263 

1891 

28 

2,749 

1895 

38 

3,182 

1896 

46 

4.602 

1897 

60 

6,911 

1898 

79 

9,280 

Bnt  the  example  set  by  the  Buddhist  Tbeosophical  Society  in 
opening  scbools  bas  been  followed  by  private  Buddhist  Societies  which 
prefer  to  maintain  schools  independent  of  the  Buddhist  TheoBopbical 
Society.  The  opening  of  some  of  these  scbools  has  bc^en  with  the  co- 
operation of  members  of  the  B.  T.  S.,  and  their  existence  also  has  been 
in  a  measure  due  to  the  educational  movement  initiated  by  Colonel 
H.  S.  Olcott. 

The  annual  increase  of  all   Buddhist  Schools,   whether  Buddhist 
Theosophical  or  otherwise,  has  been  a  very  steady  one,  and  the  growth 
of  the  number  of  the  registered   schools  alone,   and  of  the  amount  of 
grant-in-aid  earned  from  Government,  as  compiled  from  the  Director's 
Annual  Reports,  has  been  as  follows  :^ 

^0.  of 

Tear,  Buddhist  Schools 

1888  ...  1 

1889  ...  15 

1890  ...  18 

1891  ...  18 

1892  ...  34 
*  1893  ...  33 

1894  ...  44 

1895  ...  54 

1896  ...  68 

1897  ...  86 
1898 

(Government  Report  not  yet  issued). 

The  Gt)vernment  have  recognised  the  work  carried  on  by  us  and 
the  following  excerpt  from  the  Account  of  the  system  of  Education  in  Ceylon 
published  by  the  Government  Education  Department  as  a  Sessional 
paper,  will  be  read  with  interest : — 

Buddhist  Schools, 

"  Perhaps  the  most  encouraging  feature  in  the  extension  of  edaca- 
tion  in  the  country  is  the  part,  even  Ihcngh  taidy,  taken  by  indigenous 
private  enterprise  in  the  establishment  of  schools.  For-  the  seventy 
years  anterior  to  the  constitution  of  the  present  Depart  n»tnt  of  Pablic 
Instruction,  the  only  extraneous  agencies  aEcillary  tc  the  Department,  in 

*  The  check  to  the  increase  of  schools  this  year  was  due  to  the  operation  of 
the  Quarter-mile  Clause  referred  to  above.— A.E.B. 
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Amount  of 

Grant, 

Rs. 

CENTS. 

84 

•    00 

3,396 

■    00 

4,244 

•    00 

4,613 

•    00 

10,223 

■    53 

11,054    ■ 

00 

15,160    • 

75 

15,096    • 

45 

19,305    ' 

04 

22,185    • 

62 

•  34 

the  promotion  of  popular  instraction,  were  the  variooB  missionary 
societies  at  work  in  the  Island.  Unrecognized  and  unaided  by  Govern- 
ment, these  societies  had,  within  half  a  century  of  the  British  occupation 
of  t)ie  Island,  spread  a  network  of  i^chools  throughout  the  country,  that 
challenged  the  recognition  when  the  instrnction  of  the  people  ceased  to 
be  the  object  of  sectarian  animosities.  The  more  liberal  spirit  displayed 
in  the  consideration  of  this  subject  in  1869  gave  birth  to  a  more  enlight- 
ened policy,  and  though  the  portals  of  religious  neutrality  in  education 
were  since  that  year  thrown  open  to  all  engaged  in  this  enterprise,  with- 
out distinction,  native  Bnddhists  were  still  slow  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  opening  for  educational  activity  in  the  interests  of  their  co-religion- 
ists,'that  thus  presented  ^tself.  For  fifteen  years  or  more  after  that, 
these  Christian  societies  continued  to  be  in  almost  undisputed  posses- 
sion'of  the  field.  With  the  Buddhist  Theosophical  movement  in  1889 
the  Buddhist  community  awakened  to  the  responsibilities  to  their  co- 
religionists that  the  presence  of  well -organized  and  saccessfnl  proselyt. 
izing  societies  could  no  longer  permit  them  to  shut  their  eye^  to,  A 
society  was  formed  to  resin t  the  inroads  of  the  foreign  faith,  and,  bj 
the  establishment  of  Buddhist  Schools  for  Buddhist  children,  to  narrow 
the  scope  and  the  opportunities  of  the  opponents  of  their  religion*  The 
apathy  which  for  these  long  years  contented  itself  with  a  policy  of 
inactivity,  was  shaken  off,  and  in  ten  years'  time,  63  Buddhist  Schools 
have  been  registered  under  the  management  of  the  Buddhist  Theosophi- 
cal Society, 

A  few  Buddhist  priests,  too,  have  in  the  meanwhile  interested 
themselves  in  education,  and  three  of  their  number  share  the  manage- 
ment of  13  schools.  A  few  wealthy  lay  Buddhists  are  the  managers  of 
27  schools  well  attended  and  in  many  instances  admirably  housed.  The 
total  number  of  what  may  be  termed  avowedly  Bnddhist  Schools,  as 
distinguished  from  those  private  schools  maintained  in  the  interests  of 
the  teachers,  now  stands  at  103,  and  there  is  every  indication  that  this 
number  will  be  increased  year  bj  year.  For  the  present  year  no  less 
than  20  applications  for  Buddhist  Schools  are  under  consideration." 

The  Government  have  also  recognised  the  educational  efforts  of  the 
Buddhists,  by  the  appointment  of  a  member  to  represent  the  interests  of 
Buddhist  Schools  at  the  Board  of  Education. 

Schools  in  the  Western  Circuit. 

Within  the  Western  Circuit  nineteen  new  schools  have  been  opened 
in  1898,  as  follows  :— Mabima  Boys' ;  Watinapaha  Mixed  ;  Nittambuwa 
Mixed  ;  Peellawatta  Girls' ;  Godagama  Girls* ;  Padukka  Mixed  ;  Medaga- 
ina  Boys*  ;  Pelpola  Mixed  ;  Mahagama  Boys*  ;  Barawawila  Girls'  ;  Kalu- 
bowila  Mixed;  Boralessromuwa  Mixed;  Sanghamitta  (Industrial) ; 
Maduwa  Girls' ;  Yngodaraulla  Girls' ;  Galgana  Boys' ;  Randombe  Girls' ; 
Yatiyantota  Mixed  ;  Watugedara  Boys'. 

Of  the  new  schools  opened  last  year  the  following  eleven  have  been 
registered  for  grant  by  the  Director  of  Public  Instrnction  : — 
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Indibedde  Mixed  ;  Kotadenujawa  Boys' ;  Vitanamnlla  Boys' ;  Mora- 
tnmalla  Mixed;  Nallaruwa  Mixed  ;  Ambalangoda  (English)  Boys'; 
Kadewideya  Boys'  ;Kasbewa  Girls' ;  Mahagama  Boys' ;  and  Sangbamitta 
Industrial  (Girls') ;  Sangbamitta  Vernacular  (Girls'). 

The  total  namber  of  schools  in  this  circuit  is  79,  of  which  44  aro 
registered  schools.  The  applications  for  the  registration  of  the  others 
have  been  forwarded  to  the  Director  of  Public  Instruction,  and  their 
registration  may  be  expected  next  year. 

The  amount  of  grant  earned  by  these  schools 

In  1897  was  Rs.  8,78,300 

In  1898  (up  to  date)  Iwaa  „    9,93,550 

which  is  an  increase  of        „     1,44,050  up  to  date. 

For  the  improvement  of  existing  schools  and  their  greater  efficiency 
and  continued  growth  and  prosperity  I  may  venture  to  make  a  few 
suggestions : — 

1.  The  opening  of  one  or  more  training  schools  for  vernacular 
teachers,  to  be  attached  to  the  leading  English  schools.  Such  schools 
will  receive  aid  froai  Government  and  will  supply  the  demand  for  pro- 
perly trained  and  qualified  teachers  for  our  out-station  schools. 

2.  The  opening  of  a  larger  number  of  English  schools  within  the 
circuit.  There  are  only  four  such  schools  in  the  circuit  at  present — 
three  for  boys  and  one  for  girls.  I  am  glad  that  substantial  tiled  build- 
ings  for  English  ^hools  have  been  put  up  at  KoUupitiye  and  at  Kela- 
niya  and  that  they  will  be  opened  shortly.  A. fund  is  also  being  raised 
for  opening  an  English  sc'nool  at  Wellawatfa.  Other  desirable  sites  for 
English  schools  are  at  Panadura,  Kalutara  and  Matara. 

3.  The  formation  of  a  Buddhist  Litei'ature  Society  for  the 
preparation  and  publication  of  school  books  for  our  Vernacular  and 
English  schools  and  for  books  on  Buddhism. 

Such  Society  may  also  undertake  the  annual  examination  of 
scholars  in  religious  knowledge  and  award  prizes.  At  present  a  Cbristian 
Missionary  History  of  Ceylon,  antagonistic  to  Buddhism,  is  being  nsed 
in  our  schools,  and  this  is  an  anomaly.  I  have  prepared  a  history,  from 
543  B.  G.  to  1505  A.  D,,  which  I  am  willing  to  submit  to  such  a  society. 
There  is  also  no  Central  Boai^  of  Examination,  or  even  an  approved 
list  of  Text  Books  in  religious  knowledge — a  subject  of  primary 
importance  in  the  establishment  of  Buddhist  Schools* 

4.  I  have  repeatedly  urged  the  necessity  of  the  appointment  of 
an  Inspector  of  Schools,  and  I  am  glad  that  Mr.  Dharmasiri,  who  has 
been  over  ten  years  a  practical  teacher  at  the  Ananda  College,  and 
who  holds  a  first-class  license  has  lately  been  «tippointed.  I  expect 
much  from  his  periodical  visits  of  inspection  to  our  out-station  schools 
which  he  will  pay  regularly  from  this  month. 

5.  Funds  are  urgently  wanted  for  the  upkeep  of  existing  schools^ 
foe  the  opening  of  new  schools,  for  the  salary  of  a  clerk  at  the  Head- 
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quarters,  and  of  the  Inspector  of  Schools,  for  travelling  and  incidental 
expenses,  for  a  Prize  Fund  for  Religions  knowledge  and  for  the  carrying 
ont  of  the  aiigp^estions  I  have  Made  above.  The  Annual  Fancy  Basaar 
in  aid  of  the  EducatiouMi  movement  takes  place  in  December — I7th, 
18th,  and  19th — at  the  Ananda  College,  and  I  trust  the  Buddhist  PnbliCy 
both  the  wealthy  and  the  moderately  well-to-do,  will  recognise  the  good 
work  that  has  been  done  in  the  past  and  respond  liberally. 

The  thanks  of  the  Buddhist  community  are  due  to  all  the  local 
managers  of  our  schools  for  their  substantial  help  in  money  and  in  aid 
of  their  local  schools,  and  to  all  teachers  engaged  in  our  schools  for  their 
efficient  work. 

I  do  not  wish  to  make  invidious  distinctions  by  mentioning  the 
names  of  those  only  who  have  contributed  largely  to  the  upkeep  of 
their  schools.  They  obtain  the  reward  of  inward  satisfaction  with 
their  unselfish  work. 

A.  E.  BauLTJENS, 
General  Manager  of  Buddhist  Schools. 


BUDDHIST  PRESS  REPORT  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING 

30th  November  1898. 

Colonel  H.  S.  Olcottj  President- Founder ^  T,  8, 

Dear  Sir  and  Brother, — I  beg  to  submit  my  report  in  connection 
with  the  Buddhist  Press  for  the  year  ending  30th  November  1898. 

Last  year  I  had  the  satisfaction  to  report  on  the  progress  of  the 
several  departments  uuder  my  immediate  control.  The  period  under 
review  also,  I  am  equally  pleased  to  say,  has  been  a  year  of  greater 
progress  than  I  anticipated. 

The  circulation  of  our  Sinhalese  newspaper,  the  Sandaresa^  has 
largely  increased  during  the  year,  and  the  income  from  subscriptions  and 
advertisements  has  also  increased  considerably.  Owing  to  the  growing 
demand  of  the  space  of  the  paper  for  public  business  advertisements 
it  has  been  found  necessary  to  enlarge  the  paper  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
I  hope  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  Society  early  next  year. 

Another  improvement  in  connection  with  the  Sinhalese  Department 
id  the  establishment  of  a  type-casting  room. 

As  regards  job  work,  the  number  of  orders  received  during  the 
year  from  outsiders  has  been  very  large  and  more  than  our  establish- 
ment could  execute.  1  have  therefore  found  it  an  urgent  necessity  to 
enlarge  the  jobbing  department.  Printing  work  executed  for  the 
Society  has  also  increased  considerably.  The  expansion  of  our  School 
Department  is  due  to  this  increase. 

Colonel  Olcott's  * '  Buddhist  Catechism  "  and  Mr.  Lead  beater's  '*  Sisn- 
ttodaya"  (Parts  I.  and  IL)  went  through  another  edition.    This  year  only 
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one  new  book,  the  ''  Gihi  Diya  Charija"  (Sinhalese  Etiquette)  by  Mr. 
H.  Dharmapala,  was  printed.  This  very  useful  book  has  already  gone 
through  two  editions,  and  the  third  is  also  likely  to  be  issued  very  soon. 

Oar  English  organ,  The  Buddhist,  having  been  a  weekly  for  the  last 
nine  years  is  now  made  into  a  neat  little  monthly  magazine.  This  time 
Mr.  D.  B.  Jayatileka,  b.a.,  Vice-Principal  of  the  Ananda  College,  has 
kindly  taken  up  the  editorship,  and  the  journal,  I  am  glad  to  say,  by 
the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  accepted  by  the  public,  is  not  likely 
to  be  such  a  failure  as  when  it  was  a  weekly. 

The  success  of  our  work  rests  chiefly  on  the  successful  working  of 
our  two  organs,  and  specially  the  Sandaresa.  For  this  purpose  the  pre- 
mises have  to  be  enlarged,  and  then  I  will  be  able  to  extend  the  Print- 
ing establishment,  and  carry  on  the  work  much  more  satisfactorily. 

Fraternally  yours, 

H.  S.  Pebejeia, 

Manager, 


REPORT  OF  THE  GENERAL  MANAGER  OP  BUDDHIST 
SCHOOLS  IN  THE  CENTRAL  PROVINCE. 

For  the  year  ending  31st  December,  1898. 

Colonel  H,  S.  Olcottj  President^  Theosophical  Society, 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  forward  the  annual  report  for  the 
year  ending  December  3l8t,  1898,  of  the  work  done  in  the  Central 
Province  by  the  Kandy  Buddhist  Theosophical  Society. 

Oeneral  Educational  Work, — There  are  now  32  registered  schools' 
under  the  management  of  the  Society,  two  of  which  were  placed  on  the 
list  of  Grant-in-Aid  Schools  since  last  year.  Two  more  schools  have 
been  opened  this  year  which  are  not  yet  registered,  an  English  Boys' 
School  at  Bopitiya,  and  a  Vernacular  Mixed  School  at  Polgahawela,  so 
that  in  all  we  have  nine  English  Schools  and  twenty-five  Vernacular 
Schools,  making  a  total  of  thirty-four,  with  an  attendance  of  about 
3,500  children. 

Registered  Schools. 

(1)  Dharmaraja  College,  310;  (2)  Matale  Boys,  Euglish  School, 
150;  (3)  Hatt on  Boys' English  School,  122;  (4)  Katugastota  Boys ' 
English  School,  183;  (5)  Karunegalla  Boys'  English  School,  112;  (6) 
Nawalapitiya  Boys'  English  School,  130;  (7)  Ampitiya  Boys' English 
School,  90 ;  (8;  Panurla  Boys'  English  School,  46 ;  (9;  Gampola  Ver- 
nacular Mixed,  160;  (10)  Rattota  Vernacular  Mixed,  110;  (11)  Han- 
guranketa  Vernacular  Mixed,  160 ;  (12)  Manikawa  Vernacular  Mixed, 
135  ;  (13)  Maturata  Vernacular  Mixed,  143 ;  (14;  Padiyapalella  Ver- 
nacular Mixed,  140 ;  (15)    Ataragalla  Vernacular  Boys',  180 ;  (16)  Dan* 
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kande  YerDacular  Boys*,  40 ;  (17)  Millagahalanga  VerDacnlar  fioja*, 
68;  (18)  Bembiya  Vernacular  Boys',  19;  (19)  Paneliya  Vernacular 
Boys',  90;  (20)  Kandy  Vernacular  Girls',  136;  (21)  Katngastota 
Vernacttlar  Girls',  75;  (22)  Ampitiya  Vernacular  Girls',  40;  (23) 
Kadagannawa  Vernacular  Girls',  98  ;  (24)  Iriyagama  Vernacnlar  Girls', 
56 ;  (25)  Panwila  Vernacular  Girls',  33 ;  (26)  Wattegama  Vernacular 
Girls',  46;  (27)  Mailapiiiya  Vernacular  Mixed,  150;  (28)  Rambuk- 
kana  Vernacular  Girls',  50  ;  (29)  Gal  aged  ara  Vernacular  Girls',  70 ; 
(30)  Digane  Vernacnlar  Girls',  32;  (31)  Ulapane  Vernacular  Boys', 
50 ;  (32)     Mahawewe  Vernacnlar  Boys',   140. 

Unregistered^  Schools, 

(33)  Dharmaraja  Scbool  for  Priests,  31 ;  (34)  Bopitiya  English 
Boys '  Scbool,  80  ;  (35)     Polgahawela  Vernacular  Mixed,  110, 

From  tbis  list  it  can  be  seen  tbat  we  have  10  English  Schools  with 
an  attendance  of  1,254  children  and  25  Sinhalese  Schools  with  an  attend- 
ance of  2,236  making  a  total  of  35  schools  with  an  attendance  of  3,490. 
As  all  returns  have  not  yet  come  in  from  the  Office  of  tbe  Director  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction,  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  total  grant  earned  for  the 
year,  but  the  total  amount  will  be  at  least  Rs.  7,000. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  say  that,  speaking  generally,  the  English 
Schools  under  our  management  have  passed  very  satisfactory  Govern- 
ment Examinations,  in  many  cases  standing  first  in  their  particular 
districts  for  efficiency. 

The  Sanghamitta  Hermitage — In  last  year's  report  attention  was 
drawn  to  the  necessity  for  opening  a  Boarding  School  for  the  daughters 
of  Kandy  an  chiefs.  Since  that  time  the  want  has  been  supplied  chiefly 
through  the  untiring  efforts  of  the  Countess  CanavaiTo.  She  opened 
the  Sanghamitta  Hermitage  as  a  Girls'  Boarding  School  in  May  of  this 
year.  As  her  work  in  Colombo  occupied  so  much  of  her  time  she  gave 
over  the  care  of  the  school  to  Miss  Bodda,  an  Australian  lady,  who  had 
been  residing  for  some  time  at  Adyar.  Under  the  skilfiA  management 
of  Miss  Rodda  tbe  institution  is  gradually  achieving  the  success  it 
deserves. 

Dharmaraja  College* — Perhaps  the  chief  work  of  the  year  has  been 
in  connection  with  the  High  School  in  Kandy.  I  am  glad  to  be  able 
to  report  that  its  numbers  are  rapidly  increasing  so  that  now  there  are 
over  300  boys  whose  names  appear  on  the  roll,  most  of  whom  are  very 
regular  in  their  attendance.  It  is  now  one  of  the  largest  Buddhist 
Schools  in  the  island,  and  it  has  been  thought  advisable,  in  order  to 
keep  pace  with  the  rival  Missionary  Schools,  to  chans^e  the  name,  and 
for  the  future  it  will  be  known  as  the  Dharmaraja  College.  Great 
thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  Panday,  a  member  of  the  Bombay  Lodge,  for  his 
valuable  services  so  freely  given  as  Vice- Principal,  to  which  the  in- 
creased efficiency  of  the  school  is  largely  due. 

Mr.  Faber,  a  member  of  the  Hope  Lodge,  T.  S.,  Colombo,   has  also 
aken  up  duties  in  the  school  as  Head-master,  and  great  results  in  the 
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fatare  are  to  be  expected  from  his  energy  snd  unexceptional  abilities. 
The  teaching  staff  generally  has  been  re-organized  and  when  I  men- 
tion that  in  f.he  school  carricalam  sach  sabjecfcs  as  Latin,  Higher 
Mathematics,  Science,  Sanaki-ib,  Pali,  and  short-band  are  included,  it 
can  be  seen  that  the  prospects  of  future  success  are  bright  and 
encouraging. 

The  enlargement  of  the  school  premises  is  proceeding  steadily, 
thouf<h  slowly.  Our  best  thanks  are  due  to  all  those  gentlemen  who  have 
contributed  so  willingly.  When  completed,  the  College  will  have  accom* 
modation  for  one  hundred  boarders  in  addition  to  the  usual  number  of 
day  scholars. 

Here  I  must  not  forget  to  express  the  great  thanks  dne  to  Mr. 
Goonewardhana,  the  President  of  the  Society,  Mr.  Kobbekaduwa,  R. 
M.,  the  Secretary  of  the  Society,  M.  Batuwantudawe,  the  Sub-Inspector 
of  Schools,  and  Mr.  E.  M.B.  Seneviratne,  the  Assistant  Secretary,  for  the 
willing  help  they  have  given  me  in  the  arduous  work  of  collecting  sub- 
scriptions for  the  Building  Fund.  Tours  have  been  made  throughout 
the  Central  Province  for  this  purpose  and  Mr.  M.  Batuwantudawe  in 
particular  deserves  special  thanks  for  the  valuable  help  he  has  given 
me. 

In  connection  with  the  College  a  priests'  school  has  been  establish* 
ed,  with  the  Revd.  T.  Silananda,  keeper  of  the  Oriental  Library,  Kandy, 
as  Principal.  There  are  at  present  31  priests  in  the  school,  whose  ages 
vary  from  ten  to  eighteen.  The  course  of  study  includes  English, 
Sanskrit,  Pali,  Classical  Sinhalese,  Tamil,  Mathematics  and  Sciences. 

The  school  has  been  formed  with  three  objects : — 

lit. — Of  raising  the  Buddhist  priesthood  from  the  low  state  to 
which  it  has  fallen. 

2nd, — Of  counteracting  the  work  of  the  Jesuit  priests  who  have 
established  a  large  seminary  two   miles   from  Kandy. 

3rd, — For  the  purpose  of  training  missionaries  for  general  work  in 
Buddhist  countries. 

Oeneral  Activities. — Lectures  on  Ethical  Buddhism  are  given  in  the 
College  Hall  on  each  Full  Moon  Night,  while  other  lectures  on  philoso- 
phical subjects  have  been  given  at  irregular  intervals,  the  Revd.  T.  Sila- 
nanda, the  Countess  Canavarro  and  Messrs.  Dharmapala  and  Faber  being 
among  the  lecturers. 

Dharmaraja  Lodge. — A  Lodge  has  also  been  formed  for  regularly 
organized  study  in  Comparative  Religions  and  Philosophies.  Members 
who  join  bind  themselves  to  hard  and  systematic  study,  so  that  they  may  > 
be  more  competent  to  carry  on  the  future  work  of  the  Society.  We  are 
hoping  during  the  next  year  to  be  able  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  libmry  ' 
of  Theosophical  and  Philosophical  Woiks,  such  a  library  being  essential 
if  we  are  to  carry  out  our  object. 
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Visit  of  Colanei'Olcott  and  Panchama  delegtUes, 

A  noteworthy  incident  of  the  present  year  and  one  which  marks  a 
new  departure  in  the  modern  history  of  Baddhism  is  the  visit  of  Colonel 
Olcott  accompanied  by  the  Panchama  delegates,  Dr.  lyodhi  Doss  uid 
Mr.  Krishnasawmy,  daring  the  mouth  of  July.  There  is  no  need  here 
to  state  their  object  at  length,  as  it  will  be  found  elsewhere.  It  is  suffi- 
cient to  say  that  they  were  received  with  every  mark  of  welcome  and 
of  enthusiasm,  both  by  priests  and  people  of  all  castes  ;  and  although 
the  people  here  have  a  great  many  projects  on  their  hands  to  be 
carried  out,  yet  they  are  sparing  a  portion  of  their  time  and  thought  io 
give  to  the  work  to  be  nndertaken  in  Madras. 

At  every  place  visited  by  me  on  my  lecturing  tours  the  news  was 
received  with  joy  and  many  blessings  were  called  down  upon  the  Colonel 
(*' Their  Father"  as  they  call  him)  by  the  people,  for  his  share  in  the 
work. 

In  conclasion,  I  have  to  thank  the  several  gentlemen  who  have  so 
kindly  act^ed  as  local  managers  of  our  schools,  and  I  feel  sure  that  if  the 
ready  sapport  of  all  our  friends  be  given  with  equal  willingness  in  the 
future  as  has  been  hitherto  done  in  the  past,  many  of  our  projects  will 
be  canied  out  to  a  successful  completion. 

I  am,  Dear  Sir, 

Yours  fraternally, 

Habbt  Banbbbt, 
Principal  (Dharmaraja   GoUege)  and 
Oenh  Mftnager,  Buddhist  Schools^  C,  P, 

BiPORT  OP  THE  Buddhist  Theosophical  Society 
OF  Galle  during  the  year  1898. 

To  the  President'Founder  T.  S, 

Twelve  general  meetings  were  held  and  as  many  more  for  transaction 
of  business  in  connection  with  educational  matters.  Most  of  the  mem- 
bers have  to  be  constantly  appealed  to,  to  rouse  up  their  dormant  spirits 
to  active  work.  There  is  a  large  field  in  South  Ceylon  forwork,  bat  no 
labourers.  The  presence  of  a  European  is  likely  to  bring  about  a  change 
and  the  sooner  a  genial  sympathetic  European  graduate  is  [sent  to 
assume  duties  as  Principal  of  Buddhist  work  in  the  Southern  Province, 
the  better  it  will  be  for  the  myriads  of  children  growing  up  in  ignorance 
and  attending  non-Bnddhistic  institutions. 

1.  Mahinda  College  is  gradnally  progressing.  A  diligent,  sym- 
pathetic European  Teacher  should  be  appointed  as  Principal  if  the 
institution  is  to  be  a  success*  The  funds  at  the  disposal^of  the  Manager 
are  not  at  all  satisfactory  to  promise  a  handsome  pay.  As  an  institu- 
tion started  under  the  auspices  of  the  Theosophical  Society  the  hope  of 
the  most  of  the  Buddhists  here  is  that  the  President- Founder  of  the 
Theosophical  Society  and  his  worthy  colleagnes  will  help  the  Manager 
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with  a  competent  Prinoipal  to  undertake  frork  at  the  College  almost 
lor  a  aominal  pay. 

2.  Kalegaua  Boys'  School  is  steadily  progressing.  Ifc  is  a  priiniUT 
English  School. 

3.  Dangedara  Mixed  Yemacnlar  School  earned  a  satisfactory 
grant  at  the  last  Qovemment  examination.  It  is  situated  at  a  centre 
where  Baddhist  parents  take  very  little  notice  of  the  edncation  of  their 
children* 

4.  Meepawala  Boys'  School  is  progressing.  An  application  has 
been  made  to  the  Pablic  Instraction  Department  to  have  it  registered 
as  a  Mixed  School,  so  that  girls  whose  edncation  is  neglected,  in  about 
six  villages,  may  be  benefited  thereby. 

5.  Ganegama  Boys'  School  is  well  attended*  A  Q-irls'  School  has 
been  opened  with  the  view  of  converting  the  Boys'  School  into  a  Mixed 
School. 

6.  Ointota  Mixed  School.  This  was  taken  op  by  the  Society  in 
January  last.  It  was  at  the  time  rapidly  going  down^  but  now  it  is 
over-crowded  and  the  building  is  being  enlarged.  Our  hearty  thanks 
are  due  to  Mr.  F.  de  Silva,  Station-Master,  the  President  of  the  Local 
Society,  and  Mr.  Juwanis  Modalali,  Treasurer,  for  their  indefatigable 
labour  to  strengthen  the  stability  of  the  school.  There  are  four  teachers, 
and  an  attendance  of  about  150. 

7.  Hagoda  Boys'  School.  This  is  situated  in  a  hamlet  populated 
by  indifferent  Buddhists.  The  school  is  mainly  kept  op  by  the  sup- 
port of  Mr.  T.  D.  S.  Amarasuriya,  President  of  Galle  Branch. 

8.  Milidduwa  Mixed  School  is  increasing  in  attendance.  A  new 
bungalow  is  being  put  up. 

9.  Unawatuna  Mixed  School  was  opened  in  November  last  year. 
It  has  an  attendance  of  nearly  300. 

10.  North  Dangedara  Mixed  School  has  an  attendance  of  about 
150.  An  application  has  been  forwarded  to  the  Department  for  its 
registration. 

11.  Lelwala  Mixed  School.  This  is  a  school  situated  in  a  centre 
where  thousands  of  boys  and  girls  are  left  qnite  untutored.  Buddhist 
parents  here  are  wholly  indifferent  to  the  education  of  their  children. 

0.  A.  Jatasekere, 
Galle,  12^^  December,  1898.  Secretary. 

Buddhist  Theosophical  Office, 
Galle,  23rd  December  1898. 
To  the  Prendent'Founder,  T.  8' 

Sib,— I  liave  the  honour  to  enclose  herein  the  Balance  Sheet  of  the 
National  Fund  sent  to  me  by  the  Treasurer  only  this  morning. 

I  beg  further  to  add  that,  if  our  work  in  the  Southern  Province  is 
to  sncceed,  it  is  essential  that  we  should  have  an  energetic  Earopean  as 
the  Principal  of  Mahinda  College.  > 

U 
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Mr.  Gordon  Doaglas  has  resi^^ed,  as  onr  sympathy  is  not  with 
bim,  in  oonseqnence  of  his  hostile  attitude  towards  the  Theosophioal 
Society. 

Your  obedient  servant, 
0.  A.  Jatasbebre, 
Secretary. 

The  Singhalese  National  Buddhist  Fund  collected  by  Colonel 
H.  S.  Olcott  with  the  aid  of  the  Buddhist   Theosophical  Society. 


EECEIPTS- 


To  oollecfcioTiB  by  Colonel 
Oloott 


Interesfc  receiyed  from  16th 
December  1896  to  15th 
December  1898 

By  unexpended  balance  ... 


Total  Ra... 


Amount. 


Bb. 
6,845 


ot. 


98 


460 
1,582 


7,879 


EXPENSES. 


50 
67 


001 


By  amount  lent  on  Bondtf 

Value      of      immoveable 
property 


Amount  in  C.  M«  Bank   ... 

Amount  in  hands  of  Trea- 
surer 

Ewpenaes  from  l^th  Deer. 
1896to15t^  I>«cr.  1898. 

Peons'  wages 

Carriage  hire  and  sundries 

Books,  &o*  to  Schools    ... 

Mahinda  College 

Sanorawala  School 

Dangedara  School 

Gintotte  School 

Haberadnna  School 

Total  Rs... 


Amount. 


Bs. 
4,941 


ct. 


70 


1,00000 
699 


196 


17 


009 


12000 


87 
150 


U 


2i 


60  OC 


Total. 


Bs. 


c(» 


6,736 


76 


8808 


6C 


60 
00 


6000 


l,142t88 
7,879|0Q 
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Gallk,  9rd  December  1898. 


Audited  by 
A.  J.  JAYASEKEBE, 
F.  P.  Board  of  Managere, 

H.  C.  PERBBA, 
Treaewrer,  B.  Jf.  F. 


THE  ANNIVERSARY  CELEBRATION: 

The  twenty- third  Anniversary  of  the  Theosophical  Society  wtm 
celebrated  at  Victoria  Hall,  on  December  28th,  at  5-30  p.  m.,  and  was  very 
largely  attended.  In  addition  to  the  cheering  remarks  made  by  the 
President-Fonnder  and  the  Qeneral  Secretary   of  the   Indian  Section, 
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Mr,  Keigbtlej,  brief  addressee  were  delivered  by  Miss  Sarab  E,  Pahner, 
delegate  from  America,  Dr,  Pascal,  of  France,  Miss  Lilian  Edger,  of 
the  Colonies,  Mr,  Kapade,  of  Amraoti,  Professor  Artbar  Richardson, 
and  Babu  J.  G*  Ghatterji. 

Dr.  Richardson,  President  of  the  Central  Hindu  College,  referred 
to  the  system  of  education  prevailing  in  the  East,  and  said  it  often 
resulted  in  damaging  the  morals  of  the  pupils,  and  renderiDg  graduates 
less  usef  oi  to  the  community  than  they  would  otherwise  be,  Ue  noticed 
the  widely  divergent  character  of  the  two  forces — Culture  and  Cram,  the 
former  prevailing  in  the  West,  the  latter  in  the  East,  Although  Cmm 
might  enable  a  student  to  pass  an  examination,  it  left  the  character 
untrained  and  the  intellect  feeble  and  lacking  in  true  discipline.  He 
said  it  would  be  the  aim  of  the  Hindu  College  with  which  he  was 
connected,  to  realise  the  nobler  aims  of  education. 

Following  is  a  translation  of  Dr.  Pascal's  address : 

HONOUBBD  PrESIDBMT,  AND  DfiAB  BboTHBBS, — 

1  am  profoundly  convinced  that  my  stay  in  India  will  be  one  of 
the  sweetest,  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  which  Destiny  has  granted 
me  in  the  course  of  my  present  incarnation.  I  cherished  this  conviction, 
intuitively,  before  leaving  Europe,  and  since  my  feet  have  pressed  the 
holy  soil  of  your  country,  I  find  each  day  confirming  it  afresh. 

For,  indeed,  what  privilege  could  be  sweeter  than  to  return  to  that 
land  which  was  for  us,  Aryans,  our  common  cradle ;  to  the  country 
where  we  entered  upon  the  experiences  which  were  to  constitute  the 
task  of  our  fifth  cycle ;  the  land  which  the  great  Bishis  and  thousands  of 
Yogis  have  hallowed  by  streams  of  love  poured  forth  in  profusion  age 
after  age  ? 

What  boon  could  be  gi«ater  than  to  dwell  for  several  months  in 
the  most  sacred  city  of  the  world,  in  the  spiritual  focus  of  our  planet,  in 
the  very  heart  of  India — holy  E&ii,  whose  atmosphere  has  been  so 
deeply  saturated  by  the  divine  radiation  of  the  great  Beings  that — after 
centaries  of  the  Dark  Age,  after  the  fall  of  the  sublime  India  of  the  pastt 
after  numberless  barbarian  invasions,  after  years  of  contact  with  the 
most  terrible  of  destroyers — the  materialistic  civilisation  of  the  egois- 
tic West — its  atmosphere  remains  sweet  with  calm,  with  peace,  with 
purity,  and  allows  the  soul  thus  filled  to  expand  under  its  caress  and 
soar  towards  the  Infinite?  What  could  make  one  happier  than  to 
dwell  thus  in  the  life-giving  atmosphere  of  Elder  Brothers,  by  the  side 
of  souls  holy  and  strong,  at  the  feet  of  the  great  Apostle  who  was 
given  for  onr  enlightenment,  when  the  disappearance  of  the  radiant 
messenger,  H.  P.  B.  seemed  to  leave  the  world  in  the  darkness  of  night  P 

What  could  cause  greater  joy  than  to  come  to  the  foot  of  the  tx^e 
of  Theosophy,  to  rest  under  its  shade,  and  to  open  the  doors  of  the 
mind  and  the  heart  to  the  memories  of  the  past  which  fill  the  air  of 
the  Headquarters  ? 

Therefore  my  heart  is  full  of  the  liveliest  gratitude  to  all  those 
great  and  small,  known  or  unknown,  who  worked  at  the  building  of  the 
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glorions  edifice  known   aa  the   Theosophical  Society :   above  all  to  ^e 
Great  Souls  who  gaide  the  spiritual  evolution  of  Humanity,  to  Whom  we 
owe  a  reverence  so  profound  that  to  speak  of  Them  in  any  other  langu- 
age  than  that  of  the  silent    adoration  of  the  heart,  fieems  a  profana- 
tton  ;— for  the  mighty   spirit  who  was  called  H.  P.  Blavatsky  and  who 
was   that   channel   of   that   flood  of  Life  and  Light  which   the  Oraat 
Brotherhood  poured  out  upon  earth  on  the  eve  of  that  critical  moment 
which  is  to  see  one  cycle   expire    and  another   be   bom  ;  for  H.  P.  B., 
who   was  of   all  of  us  the  teacher,  of  all  the   mother,  who  bore  with 
a   courage    we    too   often   forget,  the    frightful    blows  aimed    by  the 
spirits   of   evil  a^aiu.st   the  edifice   which    shall    regenerate  our  moe 
mude   gangrenous  by  materialistic  scepticism ;   for   H.  P.  B.  who,  like 
a41   Saviours  of   the   world,   had  to  bear  a   heavy   cross  on   the  road 
to  her  Calvary  and  diink  to  the  last  drop  the  bitter  cup  of  the  Passion  :— 
for  our    President-Founder,    who  was  the  builder    of  the  edifioe  we 
admire  to-day  ;  the  faithful  workman  of  our  Masters,  the  indefatigable 
labourer,    travelling    in  all   latitudes  and   by   every  means  seeking  to 
cement  new  centres  to   the  foundation-stone;  the  strong  soul  who  re> 
raained  unshaken  amidst  terj-ible  troubles,   unmoved  in  face  of  the  nuwt 
dangerous  of  the  forces  of  destruction,  the  ridicule  which  dissolves  all 
that  it  touches  ;  the  hero  who  fought  out  beside  H.  P.  B.  the  ohsciure  bat 
terrible  battles  of  our  theosophic  childhood,  and  who  has  never  for  a 
nioment  ceased,  as  you  know,  to  devote  himself  to  every  task  of  abnc^ga- 
tion  and  self -sacrtfiee  :  for  that  galaxy  of  devoted  souls,  of  whom  m<we 
than  one  is   present  heroi  who   were  the  faithful  and  indefatigable 
co-workers  of  those  early   days,  days  fall  of  difficulties,   dimmed  by 
hatred  and  treachery^  by  calumny  and  falsehood,  by  plottings  and  soan- 
d£kls>  by  all  the  powers  of  Evil  striving  to  stifle  the  new-bom  light  ;  for 
all  those  who,  since  then,  have  given  to  the  Society  the  support  of  their 
voice,  their   fortune,   their   thought  or  their  love  ;  finally,  for  her  to 
whom  there  came,  on  the  departure  of  our  glorious  H.  F.  B.  the  order  to 
throw  her  great  soul  into  the   theosophic   instrument   and  who,  ever 
since,  ensouls  and  guides  it,  who  instructs  us,   sustains   us,   gpiides  nSi 
protects  us,  giving  to  the  cause  all  the  energies  of    her  body   and  her 
soul — Mrs.  Annie  Besant. 

Without  the  sacrifices  of  this  staff  of  heroes,  without  the  efforts  of 
t^ese  pioneers,  without  all  these  acts  of  devotion  known  or  secrett 
present  to  our  memory  or  forgotten,  the  flood  of  spiritual  Life  which 
the  Great  Brotherhood  had  to  pour  out  upon  the  world,  could  not  have 
come  down  to  us  ;  it  would  not  have  found  any  channels  to  receive  and 
distribute  it  to  the  souls  parched  by  the  simoon  of  materialism ;  we 
should  have  remained  iu  the  night,  groping  in  darkness,  crying  in  vain 
for  light,  and  the  dawn  of  freedom  would  not  have  shed  on  our  fore- 
heads it«  luminous  life  nor  opened  our  eyes  with  its  rosy  fingers ;  our 
race  would  have  pursued  its  mad  career  towards  the  abyss  and  no  gaide» 
no  light,  no  barrier  would  have  prevented  its  losing  itself  in  the  depths 
of  the  gulf  which  swallows  up  the  peoples    which  have  lost  the  patlif 
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•  •  •  But  gratitude  is  incemplete  if  it  does  not  emerge  from  its  negative 
aspeet,  if  it  remains  sbnt  up  in  ike  silence  of  the  heart,  if  its  vibrations 
do  not  go  forth  into  the  field  of  action  on  the  physical  plane.  Gratitude 
must  take  on  its  positive  expression  and  translate  itself  into  concrete 
devotion ;  we  must  not  rest  satisfied  to  receive  with  selfish  joy ; 
we  ought  to  give,  we  ought  to  show  forth  to  the  world  the  light  we 
receive,  we  should  not  be  mere  receivers  in  a  spiritual  avarice,  but  chan- 
nels always  wide  open,  giving  free  passage  to  the  waters  of  Life  wbicb 
come  to  us  from  Qod. 

And  this  individual  devotion,  altbough  indispensable,  is  not  suffici- 
ent. The  radiations  of  mere  units  are  too  restricted,  too  isolated  to  pro- 
duce anything  but  feeble  isolated  centres  ;  the  union  of  all  in  love  and 
devotion  is  needed  ;  the  cells  of  the  theosophic  body  must  be  one  with 
its  organs  and  with  the  whole  system  ;  networks  of  life  must  arise  from 
this  fraternal  solidarity  of  individuals,  functional  activity  must  arise  and 
the  Theosophical  Society  become  the  complete  living  organism  which  it 
ought  to  be,  the  perfect  instrument  for  which  the  world  is  waiting. 
Then  the  life  which  the  great  Beings  pour  out  into  it  will  find  its  full 
expression,  its  total  result,  and  Theosophy  will  shine  like  a  sun  whose 
brilliant  rays  will  light  up  the  dogmas  of  the  churches,  will  revive  the 
spark  of  the  **  spirit "  deadened  by  the  **  letter."  a  sun  which  will  warm 
all,  give  life  to  all,  enlighten  all :  sciences,  philosophies,  religions. 

It  rests  solely  with  ourselves  to  hasten  the  epoch  of  this  union, 
of  this  fraternal  solidarity,  of  this  organic  perfection  of  the  theosophic 
body  which  is  needed  ere  the  instrument  can  give  forth  the  full 
expression  of  the  divine  harmony  which  shall  re-echo  therein.  The 
stamblings  of  infancy  are  overpast,  the  mistakea  of  yxmth  lie  already 
behind  us,  the  old  Karma  which  hampered  our  first  steps  is  nearly  ex- 
hausted;  we  can  see  the  first  signs  which  betoken  the  coming  of  our 
manhood,  the  age  of  strength  and  action.  Let  us  take  courage  then,  and 
redouble  oar  efforts.  Let  us  not  rest  content  with  considering  the  f  nnc- 
tion  which  the  Section,  the  Branch  or  the  Centre  of  the  Society  to  which 
we  belong  specially  fulfills  ;  let  us  think,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  entire 
organism  in  each  one  of  its  cells  ;  let  us  will  energetically  that  this 
spiritual  union  of  the  unities  in  the  life  which  makes  them  live  shall  be 
the  uniting  link  of  our  efforts,  the  cord  binding  t^ether  the  separate 
strands  of  our  individual  forces,  and  when  the  thought  of  each  shall  be 
the  thought  of  all,  when  the  power  of  each  shall  be  multiplied  by  the 
powerof  all,  when  the  devotion  of  each  shall  be  sustained  by  the  devo^ 
tion  of  all,  the  sacrifice  of  the  Great  Nameless  Ones  shall  bear  its  fruit— 
the  Redemption  of  the  Race. 

Mrs.  Besant's  closing  address  was  a  masterly  outburst  of  eloquence, 
and  a  condensed  report  of  it  will  be  reproduced  in  February  TheosophUU 
Never  before  has  there  been  so  brilliant  an  outlook  for  the  progress  of 
theosophical  ideas  during   the  next  century. 


PEBKAinSNT  FUm). 


EBCEIPTS. 

Amount. 

EXPENSES. 

Amount. 

Rs. 

A. 

P. 

Be. 

A. 

P, 

fialanoe  on  24th  Deo.  1897  ... 

26,096 

9 

0 

Mr.  S.    Bangiah  Naida,  Nag. 

pOF  V       •>.                   ««•                     «•• 

12 

8 

0 

1 

iDterest     on      Government 
Pro-Note 

1 

7 

7 

Do.  on  Savings  Bank 

2 

13 
5 

0 

7 

Total... 

25,113 

AKNIVESSART  FUND. 


RECEIPTS. 

Axnonnt. 

EXPENSES. 

Amount, 

Balance  on  24th  Deo.  1896  ... 

Donations  :— 

Mr.  R.  Eesava  Row  and  three 
others,  Dharapnram 

two  others... 

Dr.  D.  J.  Edal  Behram,  Snmt 

Conntess  Wachtmeister 

Mr.  Sorya  Row  Naidn,  Yiza- 
gapatam 

Rs. 
259 

4 

1 

66 

100 

15 

A, 

1 

0 

8 
0 
0 

0 

P 
? 

C 

0 
0 
0 

0 

Jallery 
Victoria  Hall 
(<*eeding  delegates,  &c. 
Rztra  servants 
Repairs    ... 
Sandries   ... 
Pandal  contractor  ... 
Iron  railing 

Balance  ... 
Total... 

Rs. 

61 
16 
60 
28 
47 
56 
128 
7 

A. 

8 

0 

7 

3 

12 

8 

2 

0 

9 
0 

9 

P. 

11 
0 
0 
0 
8 
0 
0 
0 

393 
51 

2 

1 

Total... 

444 

9 

3 

444 

3 
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HSAO-aiTABTXBS  TUND. 
1898. 


RECEIPTS. 

Amount. 

EXPENSES. 

Amount, 

Rb. 

A. 

P. 

Rfl. 

A. 

P. 

Balance  on  Deoeniber  1897.. 

2,718 

10 

7 

Establishment  charges 

2,338 

4 

1 

Repair  and  Material 

3,639 

8 

4 

Donations  :— 

Siable 

349 

3 

10 

Mr.  P.  D.  Khan,  Bombay     ... 

15 

0 

( 

Post  and  Telegrams 

81 

10 

0 

„   C«  Sambiah 

15 

0 

C 

Pood  for  guests 

873 

13 

1 

„   A.  F.  Knndsen 

50 

0 

0 

Printing  and  stationery 

500 

10 

10 

„  A,    P.    Sinnett,    London 

Loans  raised  and  returned  .. 

2,908 

14 

0 

Lodge                  £5-0-0... 

80 

0 

0 

Travelling 

236 

1 

0 

„  D.  D.  Chidester    £4-0-4.. 

61 

• 

5 

Snndries 

1,393 

14 

4 

Mn.  L.   Wadham,   and  Miss 

Transfers 

263 

7 

0 

Brodie,  San  Francidco  19/9 

14 

18 

0 

Cashi  Qg  cheques 

682 

15 

0 

H.H.  Maharajah,  Kapurtbala 

150 

0 

0 

Mr*  K  Yenkataran,  Bellary... 

100 

0 

0 

Dr.   Balkiflhen     Lai,   Lahore 

20 

u 

(1 

Mr.  Jnssa  Wala,  Bombay     ... 

25 

0 

0 

BnenosAyres,  donth  America 

120 

0 

0 

Mr.     P.     Nanjaoda    Naidn, 

Hassan 

3 

0 

0 

A  Lodtre  on  a/o  of  Indian  Sec. 

21 

10 

0 

Mr.  Yenkatakanniah 

1 

8 

c 

Mrs.  Patel,  Pifctsbnrg.U.  S.  A. 

£2-0-7... 

80 

7 

0 

Mr.    N.    Ramasamy    Naidn, 

Kottnr... 

1 

0 

0 

„  Anantrai  Nattiji    Mebta, 

Bhamagnr 

81 

0 

0 

Fee  for  opening  hostel  during 

Convention 

3 

0 

0 

A  sympathiser 

5 

0 

0 

W.  A.  B 

10 

0 

c 

Mr.  P.  deAbrew 

6 

0 

0 

Entrancb  Fib  s  : — 

Dharma  Raja  Lodi;e 

20 

0 

0 

Mr.  Robert  J.  Tebbitt,  Pekin. 

13 

0 

0 

Tbayxilino  Expbnsbs  :— 

Return  ticket  charge  for^Miss 

Edger 

868 

0 

0 

Headquarters     to    Benares, 

Indian  Section 

100 

0 

0 

Trip^to  Bormah 

500 

0 

c 

DUB8^— 

European   Section  £86-*' 5-10 

1,323 

5 

c 

• 

American       do      £81-16-  4 

1,227 

4 

7 

New  Zealand  do     £  9-  7-10 

147 

2 

0 

Australian       do     £12-  5-  4 

196 

4 

0 

Netherlands    do     £  8-  2-10 

121 

2 

10 

Indian             do 

1,464 

1 

6 

Carried  over... 

9,514 

7 

11 

AJi 

Carried  over... 

12,763 

5 

6 
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1896. 


BECEIPT8. 


Brought  forward.. 

Bootidhiavian   Sec.  £25-  8-  4 
Thao$ophi9t  Fund  £12-18.    7 
Betum  of  Loan  from  Library 
Do  do  ThsMophist. 

Lomi  from  Private  Fondtt   ... 
Betum  of  small  loan 
Loan  from  Th  eosophist 
Beoeived     from    Theoaophist 
in  exohang^  for  cheque£80-0-0 

Interest  on  Mortgage 

Iphompson  A  Co. 
interest  on  Post  Office 
Salb  of  Uokets 
Garden 


Total... 


Amount. 


Bs. 

9,514 

406 
190 
750 
5C0 
370 
4 
SCO 


450 


545 

3 

28 

208 


A. 


11 


10 
3 

Oi  01 
0 
0 
0 
0 


10 
2 

0 

4 


0 
0 

8 


18,470 


g 


EXPENSES. 


Brought  forward... 


Balance... 
Total... 


Amount. 


Be. 


A. 


12,763 


P. 
6 


707 
18,470 


a  S 
9 
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LIBRABT  FUHD. 


B£C£1FT8. 


Amount. 


EXPENSES. 


»• 


Balaiico  on  24th  J)e(\;1897. 
Donations  : — 

Mr.    A.      K.     Seetarama 

Sastriar  (Cuddaptih) 
Miss  Bodda 

Mr.  0.  Sambinh 
.,  E.  Snrya  Row 

A.      Von       Hoffmann 
lEngUtndj 
.,  P.  KesavHpillrti  {Gooiy) 
„  W.  G.  John  (Brisbane) 

£2-00 

„  T.  D.  S.    Amara-snriya, 

Galle 

An  F.  T.  S,  in  Burmah    . 

Babu      Nnrendra      Nath 

Mitter 
Mr.  T.  M.  Sundaram  Pillai, 

(PaUadam) 
.,  G.     Murugesa    Nadar 

(Tranquebar) 
H.  H.  Rani  Mrinalini   of 

Pikapara. 
Prince    Harisinhji    Rup- 

sinhji 
Mr.  Ro88  Scottt  ( Lucknnw) 
Interest  from  Post  Office 
Savings  Bank  1897-98... 
Loan  from   Hd.-qrs.  Fnnd 
Transfer  from 
H.  P.  B.  Memorial  Fund... 
0.  F.  8.  Fund 
Sale  of  books 
Contribution  for  books  ... 


Amotmt. 


fis. 
215 


1 
10 

15 
20 

200 
50 

29 

100 
250 

50 

50 

40 

100 

500 
50 

1 
850 
500 
500 
400 
28 
12 


A. 


P. 


0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

9 

0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
0 

4 
0 
0 
0 
0 
12 
8 


8  Purchases  of  books 
Binding 
Freight 


Subscriptions    to  Periodi- 
cals 


0 


0 
0 


Establishment  charges    . 
Stationery 

Repairs  and  materials 
Sundries 
0  Loans  reiturned 


Total...  3,973 


8 


Balance  .. 


Total  Bs... 


Bs. 
730 
16 
14 


6 

642 

1 

1,130 

91 

760 


A. 

12 


6 


2 

0 

8 

13 


0 
0 
2 

0 
0 
0 
8 
0 
0 


3,382 
590 


13 
10 


10 

6 


3,973 


8 


15 


50 


T.  SUBBA  BAO  KXDAL  FUm). 


0mm 


BECBIPTS. 


Amoant. 


SZPSNSUiia 


BaSanoe  on  24tli  Deo.  1897  ... 


DoiNATIONS  :■— 


Mr.  Rai    Sahib    fswarapra- 

sad  Mandala  ... 
„  V.  C.  Seahiiobari,  Mylapore 
.,  T.  V.  Gk>pala8awmy  Iyer, 

Tripatwe 
„  T.  N.  Ramachandra  Iyer, 

Salem  ... 
„  D.  Raguram  Bao,  Chingle- 

pUb    ...  ...  ... 

„  N.  Yeckataraghavayya, 

Kanjivarain  ... 
ft  O.  SundaraBow,  Vaniam- 

RKMll  ...  .  •  • 

„  M«   V.    Vasndeva    Iyer, 
Cuddapah 

,,  V.  Knppnsami  Aiyer     ... 

„  T.  N.  Btibba  Iyer 

If  n.  Boshan  Lai,  Allahabad. 
Mr.  M.  Bangasami  Iyengar... 

„  A.  G.  Wateon  ... 

„  A.  F.  Enndaen 

,,  N.  M.  pe  ai,  Amraoti 

,,  N.  Yenkaiakanniah,  Arcot 
Adyar  Lodge  T.  S. 
Mr.  J.  Srinivasa  Bow,  GK>oty 

„  P.  S.  Bamasami  Iyer 

„  Padmaoabha  Iyer 
A  Brother 

Col.  H.  8.  Oloott,  P.  T.  S.  . 
Miss  Lilian  Edger 
npendranath  Basn 
Bangalore  T.  S.     ... 
Mr.  A.  Mahadeya  Sastri 

,1  A.  Nilakantha  Sastri     . 

„  K.  G.  S.  Ananfca    Nara- 
yana  Iyer 

„  M.  Jagannatba  Md.  Madras 

tnt.  on   FbBt  Offioe  Savings 
Sank  ...  ... 


Total  Bs 


Rs. 
602 


U. 


600 
50 

■ 

2 

.5 

3 

2 

1 

1 

16 

2 

10 

1 

20 

10 

3 

1 

6 

2 

1 

1 

1 

60 

2 

10 

10 

5 

2 

8 

1 

19 


1,841 


8 


P. 


0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

t 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

12 


0 
0 


0 


0 


Cost  of  steel  Die... 

GoldMed^  (P.  W.  8.) 

Snbscription 

One  Sandalwood  box 

Packing,  &c. 

One  case  for  the  medal 

Insarance  foe,  Ac..,. 


0 
0 
0 

0 
0 


(J 

0 
0 
0 


0 


0 
0 


Rr. 

60 
46 
3 
1 
2 
3 
1 


Total  Bs... 


A»P. 


0 
O 
0 
0 
10 

0 

2 


116 

i,a5 


ItSil^ 


o 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


12 

8 


4  7 
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H.  P.  BLAVAT8KT  MmOBXAL  FUKB. 


RECEIPTS. 


Amount. 


EXPENSES. 


BAUnoe  on  24th  Dec.  1807. 


IntereBt  on  Pro- Notes 


luterest  on  Mortgage 


Rs. 


2,046 


44 


A. 


9 


201 


3  Loan  to  lAhnacy 


i  Balance 


Total...  I  3,191 


12^  a 


Amount. 


Rb. 


500 


A, 


2,601 


12 


(•«- 


Tqt«4,.. 


3^91 


12 


^r 


OLCOTT  PENSION  FUND  (NOW  FREE  8CSQ0L  FUNS). 


RECEIPTS. 


Amount. 


'•^mm^nm 


EXPENSES, 


^^ma^ 


Amount. 


Bahuice  on  24th  Dec.  1897  ... 


Interest  on  Govt.  Pro-Notes. 


Interest  on  Mortgage 


Ks. 


2,708 


30 


A. 


U 


10 


191  1  1 


Total... 


3,024 


P. 


e 


Pftid    to  O.  Fr«e  Sqliool  to 
meet  current    expenses  ... 

Loan  to  Library 


1 


H 


108 


400 


?. 


0 


0 


0 


Total... 
Balance... 


Total  Bs... 


608 
2,621 


6 


■••♦■ 


8,024 


6 


»2 


WHITE  LOTUS  PUKB, 


Ml 


RECEIPTS. 


Amount. 


EXPENSES. 


Amonxit. 


Donation  : — 

W.  b.  Friokey  General  Secy., 
Netherlands  Section  £9-17-4» 


Be. 


148 


A. 


P. 


9   3 


Es. 


Nil 


RULES  OF  THE  THEOSOPHICAL  SOCIETY. 

A9  vwi9ed  im,  General  Council,  July  P,  1896. 

Constitution. 

1.  The  title  of  this  Society,  which  was  formed  at  New  York,  United 
States  of  America,  on  the  17th  of  November,  1875,  is  the  "  Theosophical 
Society." 

2,  The  objects  of  the  Theosophical  Society  are : 

L    To  form  a  nacleas  of  the  Universal  Brotherhood  of  Hamauity,  with- 
out diBtinotion  of  race,  creed,  sex,  caste  or  colour. 

II.  To  encourage  the  study  of  comparative  religion,  philosophy  and 
science. 

HL  To  investigate  unexplained  laws  of  Nature  and  the  powers  latent 
in  man. 

8.  The  Theosophical  Society  has  no  concern  with  politics,  caste  rules 
and  social  observances.  It  is  unsectarian,  and  demands  no  assent  to  any 
formula  of  belief,  as  a  qualification  of  membership. 

Memberekip, 
4.    Every  application  for  Tmembership  must  be  made  on  an  autbori«ed 
form,  and  must  be  endorsed  by  two  members  of  the  Society  and  fiigned  by 
the  applicant ;  but  no  persons  under  age  shall  be  admitted  without  the 
oonsent  of  their  gnardians. 

6.    Admissioo  to  membership  may  be  obtained  through  the  President  of 
a  Braneh.  the  General  Secretary  of  a  Section,  or   the  Recording  Secretary 
and  a  «»rttficate  of  membership,  bearing  the  Rignarare  of  the  President  and 
the  Mai  of  the  Society,  and  countersigned  by  one  of  the  above-named  officers, 
shall  be  issned  to  the  member.  ^^ 

Offieen. 

«.    The  Society  shaU  have  a  President,  a  Vice-President,  a  Beooidiac 
Secretary,  and  a  Trearanr.  ^^^ 


S8 

7.  The  President. Founder,  CoTnuel  H.  S.  Olcott,  holds  the  oflBce  of 
President  of  the  TheoHOpbicnl  So -ietj  for  life*  and  hng  the  right  ofnomina* 
cing  his  sucoeesor,  sabject  go  the  rar.ific-ttion  of  che  Society. 

8.  The  term  of  the  PresiJeni-y  U  seven  years  (subject  to  the  exception 
named  in  Bale  7). 

9.  The  President  shal^  nominate  the  Vice-President,  subject  to  election 
by  the  Society.  The  Vice-Presidout*8  term  of  office  shall  expire  upon  the 
election  of  a  new  President. 

10.  The  appointments  to  the  offices  of  the  Recording  Secretary  and  the 
Treasurer  shall  be  vested  in  the  Pre8ident. 

11.  The  President  fahall  be  the  custodian  of  all  the  archives  and  records 
of  the  Society,  and  shall  be  one  «f  the  trustees  and  administrators  for  ])ro- 
perty  of  all  kinds,  of  which  the  Society  as  a  whole  is  possessed* 

12.  The  President  shall  have  the  power  to  make  provisional  appoint- 
ments to  fill  all  vacancies  that  occur  in  the  offices  of  the  Society,  and  shall 
have  discretionary  powers  in  all  matters  not  specifto»lly  provided  for  in 
these  Bnlea. 

13.  On  the  death  or  resignRtion  of  the  President,  the  Vice-President 
shall  perform  the  presidential  duties  until  a  successor  takes  office. 

Organization. 

14.  Any  seven  members  may  spp^  to  be  chartr»red  as  a  Branch*  the 
application  to  be  forwarded  to  the  President  through  the  Secreta*>y  of  the 
nearest  Section. 

15.  The  President  shill  have  authority  to  grant  or  refuse  Applications 
for  charters,  which,  if  issued,  mu«<t  hear  hi**  sicfnatnre  and  the  seal  of  the 
Society,  and  be  recorded  at  the  Headquarter:)  of  the  Society. 

16  A  Section  may  be  formed  by  the  President  of  the  Society,  upon  the 
applio^ation  of  seven  or  more  chartered  Branches. 

17.  All  Charters  of  Sections  or  Branches,  and  all  certificates  of  mem- 
bership, d«>rive  their  authority  from  the  President,  and  may  be  cancelled  bv 
the  same  authority 

18.  Each  Branch  and  Section  ah»ll  have  th*^pow#»r  of  making:  its  own 
Bnle<^,  provided  they  do  not  conflict  with  the  general  rules  of  the  Society, 
and  the  Bules  shall  become  '  valid  unless  their  confirmation  be  refused  by 
the  President. 

19.  Every  Section  must  appoint  a  G'^n^ral  Secretary,  who  shall  be  the 
channel  of  communication  between  the  President  and  the  Section. 

20.  The  General  Secrptary  of  each  Section  shall  forward  to  the  Presi- 
dent, annually,  not  later  then  the  1st  day  of  November,  a  report  of  the  work 
of  his  Section  up  to  that  dat'e,  and  any  time  burnish  any  further  informa- 
tion the  President  may  desire. 

Administration. 

21.  The  general  control  and  administration  of  the  Society  is  vested  in  a 
(General  Council,  consisting  of  the  President.  Vice-President,  and  the  Gkneiml 
Secretaries. 

22.  No  poraan  can  hold  two  offioee  in  the  General  GouaciL 


M 

Elttstion.  of  FreddtnL  .      . 

23.  Six  ronntlw  before  the  expiration  ol  a  President's  tem  of  office  bis 
STicciSFor  t-liall  be  nominated  b>*  the  General  Council,  and  the  nomination 
t>hal]  lie  sent  out  bj  the  Vice- President  to  the  Ganeval  Becretariee  and 
Recording  Se<*retary.  Ench  GenerHl  Secretary  shall  take  tFie  votes  of  his 
Sti«'ti<in  according  u>  its  rales,  and  the  Becording  Secretary  shall  take  those 
of  th^  remaining  members  of  the  Society.  A  aia].Qirtty  of  two-thijrds  o£  the 
recorded  v  otes  shall  be  necessary  for  election. 

24.  The  Headquarters  of  the  Society  are  established  at  Adyar,  Madras, 
lndi». 

25.  The  Headqnarters  and  all  other  property  of  the  Society,  iQclnding 
the  Adyar  Library,  the  permanent  and  other  Funds,  are  vested  in  the  Trus- 
tees for  the  time  being  of  the  Theosophical  Society  appointecl  or  acting 
under  a  ]>e**d  of  Trust,  dated  the  14th  day  of  December  1892,  and  veooided 
in  the  Gkmgleput  District  Office^  Madras,  India. 

Finance. 

26.  The  fees  pnyable  to  the  General  Treasury  by  Branches  not  mmmimi 
wUhin  the  limiis  o}  any  Section  are  as  follows :  For  Charter,  £1 ;  for  each 
CertiKcate  of  Membership,  58, ;  for  the  Annual  Subscription  of  each  member, 
5«.  or  equivalents. 

27.  Unattached  Members  not  belonging  to  any  Section  or  Brooch  9bM 
pay  an  Annual  Sabscription  of  £1  to  the  General  Treasury. 

2?.  Ear-h  Section  shall  pay  into  the  General  Treasury  oae-fovrth  of  the 
total  amount  received  by  it  from  annual  dues  and  entrance  fees. 

29.  The  Treasurer's  ac#*ount8  shall  be  yearly  certified  as  oorrao^  by 
qualified  auditors  appointed  by  the  President. 

Meeting, 

30.  Tlie  Annual  Genera!  meeting  of  the  Society  shall  be  held  at  Adyar 
ill  the  month  of  December, 

31.  The  President  shall  also  have  the  power  to  convene  special  meet- 
ings at  discretion. 

iSetrtsion, 

32.  The  rules  of  the  Society  remain  in  force  until  amended  by  the 
General  Conncil. 

True  Copy  Official. 

H.  8.  Ohcon,  P.  T.  S. 

0.  W.  LSADBEATXa, 

Secreta/ry  to  the  Meeting  of  Council. 
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SUPPLEMENT   TO 

THE    THEOSOPHIST, 


OCTOBER   1898. 


THE  H.  P.  B.  MEMORIAL  FUND. 

The  votes  of  the  Members  of  the  General  Coancil  are  now  all  in,  and 
the  transfer  of  the  unexpended  money  in  the  Fand  to  the  Memorial  School 
Fund  is  approved  by  a  two-thirds  majority.  Before,  however,  officially 
ordering  the  transfer,  I  shall  carefully  consider  the  adverse  view  entertained 
by  the  Vice-President.  It  may  be  that  my  action  will  be  postponed  until  I 
draft  my  Annual  Address.  Meanwhile,  the  money  is.  drawing  interest  at 
the  rate  of  10^  p.  c.  being  loaned  on  first  mortgage  on  choice  real  estate 
in  Madras.  H.  S.  OLCOTT. 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 

The  following  receipts  from  27th  August  to  28th  September  1898  are 
acknowledged  with  thanks  : — 

Head-quabteb's  Fum). 

ss.  A.  p. 
Mr.  O.  Sambiah,  Mylapore.    Subscription   ...  ...  ...    180 

,.  A.  Venkata  Kanniah,  Namakal.     Donation         ...  ...18    0 

LiBBABT  Fund. 

Mr.  G.  Sambiah,  Mylapore.    Subscription  ...  ...  ...     180 

„  T.  M.  Sundaram  Fillai,  Palladam,  2nd  payment.  Donation.  25    0    0 
An  F.  T.  S.  of  Burma.    Subscription  for  August  1898.  ...60    0    0 

Found  in  the  contribution  Box  in  the  Library  ...  ...  12    8    5 

Mr.  C.  Murugesa  Nadar  in  addition  to  Rs.  10  put  in  contribu- 
tion Box.     Donation      ...  ...  ...  ...  40    0    0 

White  Lotus  Fund. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Fricke,  General  Seci^etary.  Netherlands  Section  Theo- 
Bophical  Society  by  Credit  Note  of  the  Madras  Bank.  . . .  148    9    3 

[This  is  the  beginning  of  a  Fund  for  general  T.  S.  purposes,  at  the  disposal 
of  the  President-Founder,  and  derived  from  the  savings  of  friends  by  acts  of 
self-denial. 

SUBSCBIPTIONS  TO  THE   H.  P.  B.   PaBIAH   ScHOOL. 

Additional  subscriptions: — 

Mr.  T.  Sadasiva  Iyer,    Dindigul.    Donation  out  of  Bs.  50 

promised   ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  20    0    0 

,,   B.  Anantakrishna  Sastri,  Adyar.    Donation       ...  ...  10    0    0 

„    R.  M.  Mohedji,  Bombay.    Donation      ...  ...  ...  15    6    0 

T.   VUIABAGHAVA  ChaBLU, 

Adtar.  28tfc  September  1898.  Treaeurer,  T.S. 


THE  H.  P.  B.  MEMORIAL  SCHOOL. 

The  purchase- money  for  the  Eod&mbakam  property  has  been  paid,  the 
Title  made  out  in  the  name  of  the  "  President  and  Managing  Trustee  of  the 
Theosophical  Society  and  his  successors  in  office,"  and  as  soon  as  the  workmen 
can  be  spared  from  the  Convention  Hall  repairs  at  headquarters,  they  will 
make  the  new  premises  ready  for  occupation. 
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MISS  EDGEB'S  TOUB. 

The  South  Indian  Tour  of  Miss  Lilian  Edger,  x.a.,  ander  the  escort  of 
the  President-Founder  and  the  management  of  Mr.  K.  Narayanswami  Iyer,  the 
Provincial  Secretary,  was  finished  on  the  17th  ultimo.  It  was  a  most  gratify- 
ing success  thronghout,  and  the  respected  lecturer  made  as  many  friends  and 
well-wishers  as  she  had  auditors.  The  tour  did  great  good  to  the  public  and 
immensely  helped  the  prestige  of  the  Indian  Section  and  the  general  move- 
ment. On  the  30th  ultimo,  Miss  Edger  was  to  leave  Madras  for  Benares  to  be 
with  Mrs.  Besant  until  after  the  Sectional  Conventioo  in  this  month.  The 
President-Founder  remains  at  Adyar  to  superintend  the  building  works  in 
progress,  but  will  be  at  Benares  on  the  23rd  instant,  in  time  to  preside  over 
the  Convention.    Mr.  Narayanswami  accompanied  Miss  Edger. 


Mks.  BESANT'S  BETUBN. 

Oar  tireless  advocate  and  traveller,  Mrs.  Besant,  lauded  at  Bombay  on 
the  17th  ultimo  and  went  straight  on  to  Benares,  in  company  with  Dr.  Pascal , 
F.  T.  S.,  of  France,  Mr.  Bertram  Keigbtley  and  Mr.  Chakravarti,  who  all  came 
out  with  her.  The  Countess  Wachtmeister  will  follow  later,  but  in  time  for 
the  Benares  meeting.     We  9hall  have  two  splendid  Conventions  this  year. 


NOTICE. 

The  General  Secretaries  of  the  seven  great  Sections  of  the  Theosophical 
Society  will  please  remember  to  forward  their  Annual  Beports  promptly, 
with  carefully  revised  list  of  Branch  officers,  so  that  they  may  be  received  at 
Headquarters  in  season  to  put  in  type  and  correct  before  the  Annual  Conven- 
tion. The  reports  from  the  more  distant  Sections  should  be  started  not  later 
than  November  15th.  W.  A.  E. 

NEW  INDIAN  BBANCHES. 

We  learn  that  Branch  Inspector  B.  Jagannathiah  formed  a  new  Branch 
under  the  name  of  "  Brahma  Vidya,"  at  Bayadr&g,  on  August  7th,  and  that 
"  at  the  opening  ceremony,  over  1,000  poor  people  were  sumptuously  fed  ;** 
also  that  a  Branch  at  Nandyal  has  been  formed  by  him  ana  the  dormant 
Branches  at  Kumool  and  Anantapur  revived. 


TEAOHBB  HELPEB8. 

Beferring  to  our  article  on  'Teacher  Helpers,'  in  the  Jnly  number,  we 
quote  from  a  recent  letter  from  a  Buddhist  gentleman  at  Bangoon,  some  pas- 
sages which  show  the  urgent  need  of  trustworthy,  qualified  teachers  of  both 
sexes  for  non-Christian  schools.  Our  correspondent  says :  "  There  are  two 
Buddhist  Schools  at  Bangoon,  one  for  boys,  the  other  for  girls.  The  head- 
master of  the  boys'  school  has  the  degree  of  B.  A.,  and  is  paid  Bs.  ISO  per  men- 
sem and  a  house.  He  has  been  given  a  month's  notice  to  quit,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  the  Christian  padris.  The  manager  and  founder  of  these  schools  is  an 
enthusiastic  gentleman  holding  a  high  office  under  Government.  He  eameeily 
begged  me  to  write  and  ask  you  to  send  him  an  European  teacher,  a  graduate 
or  diploma-holder,  and  a  good  Buddhist I  implore  you  to  appoint  a  com- 

Sitent  teacher  within  a  monih*s  time,  otherwise  the  Bangoon  Victoria  Empress 
uddhist  Boys'  School  will  be  no  more: A  Buddhist  head  mistress  is  also 

required  for  the  other  school,  but  a  little  later.  She  must  hold  a  certificate. 
The  two  schools  are  registered  and  receive  grant-in-aid  :  the  boys'  school  is 
registered  as  a  Middle  School." 

It  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  how  necessary  it  is  that  there  should  be  such 
a  Teachers'  Begister,  as  was  indicated  in  our  July  article,  at  the  Adyar 
Headquarters.  For  lack  of  it,  it  is  quite  likely  that  the  Victoria  School  in 
question  may  have  to  be  Abandoned,  as  I  am  quite  unable  to  supply  the 
teacher  so  urgently  demanded, 
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I  have,  however,  great  pleasure  in  saying  that  in  response  to  the  appeal 
lor  Teacher  Helpers,  Miss  S.  E.  Palmer,  F.  T.  8.,  of  Minnesota,  u.  s.  a.,  a 
certificated  teacher  of  sixteen  years'  experience,  has  volunteered  her  services 
'*  for  life,  without  pay."  She  prefers  to  work  in  the  field  of  Pariah  education, 
as  her  strongest  sympathies  go  out  to  the  poor  things.  She  will  be  able  to 
pay  her  travelling  and  some  other  expenses.  I  have  accepted  her  generous 
offer  and  therefore  we  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  her  at  the  Conven- 
tion. 


THE  VOTE  FOR  THE  MEDALS. 

We  must  request  our  subscribers  to  send  in  their  votes  for  the  two 
TheoaopkUt  medals  more  promptly.  Not  one  hundred  had  been  received  from 
India  up  to  the  close  of  last  month,  and  they  were  coming  in  at  the  rate  of 
onl7  two  or  three  a  day.  This  is  not  kind  nor  neighbourly,  nor  does  it  show 
the  right  sense  of  the  pleasure  and  lienor  that  will  be  given  the  successful 
writers  by  the  award  of  the  prizes  by  a  full  vote.  They  are  very  handsome 
specimens  of  Indian  handicraft,  well  worthy  of  being  kept  as  heirlooms  in 
families.    Please,  therefore,  fill  up  the  voting-cards  at  once  and  post  them. 


BHAVANISHANKAE  IN  MADRAS. 

Pandit  Bhavanishankar  is  now  in  Madras  giving  a  course  of  excellent 
lectures  on  Bhagavad  Gita,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Adyar  Lodge  T.  S.  He 
is  the  guest  of  the  Hon.  Justice  S.  Subramania  Iyer,  of  the  High  Court. 


EDUCATIONAL  WORK  OF  THE  T.  S.  IN  INDIA. 

Having  undertaken  and  largely  succeeded  in  educational  work  in  CeylCn, 
as  we  showed  in  one  of  our  Notice,  the  other  day,  the  Theosophical  Society  has 
recently  put  forth  efPorls  in  the  SRme  direction  in  India.  Of  course,  the 
educationnl  work  of  the  Society  in  Ceylon  has  been  based  on  Buddhistic  Unes. 
In  India,  it  is  mostly  on  Hindu  lines.  We  make  this  slight  exception,  owing 
to  the  fact,  that  schools  have  been  opened  in  South  India  for  the  primary 
education  of  the  Pariahs,  or  Panchamas,  where  education  is  imparted  without, 
we  believe,  a  reference  to  any  particular  religion.  That  (he  Society  is  concerned 
materially  in  the  moral  welfare  of  Hindu  children  is  proved  by  the  number  of 
little  branch  Societies  for  their  improvement.  Tne  Arya  BaUi  Bodhmi  is  an 
excellent  periodical  for  circulation  among  Hindu  boys.  The  Theosophical 
Society  has  now  taken  a  more  ambitious  flight.  It  has  succeeded  in  establish- 
inga  Hindu  (college  at  Benares,  the  seat  of  Hindu  orthodoxy  and  sanctity. 
A  Hindu  College  for  imparting  higher  education,  demanded  by  modern  condi- 
tions, but  wedded  tea  sound  religious  and  moral  training  on  Hindu  lines,  has 
been  long  a  desideratum  in  India,  Such  an  institution  was  established  in  the 
sacred  i^ishi  of  the  Hindus  on  the  seventh  day  of  the  seventh  month  of  this 
year.  The  inaugural  ceremonies  were,  of  course,  religious,  including  the 
Ganesh  Puja  and  horn  ceremonies.  Slokcis  and  Mantras  from  the  Vedas  were 
also  chanted.  A  large  batch  of  students  from  the  Government  College  in 
Benares  attended  the  unique  celebration.  Twenty-eight  students  were  enrolled 
on  the  very  first  day,  many  more  have  since  become  pupils  of  the  Hindu 
College.  The  education  imparted  in  this  institution,  ought  to  be  within  the 
reach  of  most  middle-class  Hindus,  as  the  fees  are  fixed  very  low,  a  rupee  a 
month  for  the  school  classes,  and  two  rupees  for  the  collegefclasses.  The 
need  of  the  "  Central  Hindu  College*' — as  that  is  the  full  name  of  the 
College— has  been  felt  by  the  people,  and  even  admitted  by  the  Govern- 
ment. Sometime  ago,  a  high  Government  official  exhorted  the  Hindus 
to  make  provision  for  the  religious  training  of  their  children.  We  have 
ourselves  for  years  made  a  similar  exhortation.  We  congratulate  the 
l%eosophical  Society  on  taking  up  and  working  out  the  idea  in  a  prac- 
tical manner.  The  "  Central  Hindu  College"  has  started  modestly,  and  will, 
for  the  present,  teach  up  to  the  previous  btandard  of  the  Allahabad  Uni- 
versity. The  Institution,  we  gladly  note,  will  have  a  boarding-house  at- 
tached to  it,  so  that  the  boys  may  enjoy  the  advantages  of  home  supervision. 
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while  pursuing  their  studies.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  promoters  of  the  Insti- 
tution to  make  it  at  least  as  powerful  and  useful  as  the  Alighur  Institute 
has  been  among  the  Indian  Mahomedans.  The  Theosophical  Society  doee 
not  despair  of  attaining  complete  success  in  this  direction  before  lone. 
Since  these  lines  were  written,  we  find,  that  the  **  Central  Hindu  College^* 
at  Benares  has  been  affiliated  to  the  Allahabad  University  up  to  the  Inter- 
mediate Standard  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts.  The  College  is  indebted  for  this 
afSliation  to  Pandits  Sunder  Lai  and  Adityaram  Bhattacharji— the  latter 
Professor  in  Sanskrit  for  many  years  in  the  Muir  College  in  Allahabad — to 
Dr.  Tribaut,  the  Orientalist,  to  Mr.  Justice  P.  C.  Banner ji,  but  most  of  s^l 
to  Mr.  Justice  Aikman,  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University.  We  learn 
that  the  number  of  pupils  now  numbers  100,  and  that  there  is  great  need  of 
D^ore  room  for  school  work,  for  the  library  and  for  the  laboratory.  Most 
sincerely  we  hope  the  funds  may  be  supplied.  May  the  efforts  of  the  Theoso- 
phical  Society  in  the  cause  of  EQndu  education  be  crowned  with  snocess ! 

— Indian  Mirror. 

THE  OBIENTAL  INSTITUTION,  CONJEEVAEAM. 

[As  the  promoter  of  the  above-named  piAlic  library  is  personally 
known  and  esteemed  by  us,  and  the  scheme  seems  to  be  a  most  useful  one, 
we  give  place  to  the  appeal  that  has  been  issued  on  its  behalf.  Some  of  the 
most  innaential  men  in  the  Presidency  are  giving  it  their  support,  and  courses 
of  lectures  to  the  number  of  7o  have  been  delivered  on  religious  and 
scientific  subjects  during  the  past  two  years.  We  shall  be  glad  if  our 
recommendation  shonld  help  towards  its  prosperity. — En.,  Theobophist.j 

We  beg  to  hring  to  the  notice  of  the  publio  that  in  March  1896  a  free  Library 
called  "  The  Sri  Kanchi  Kalavati  Library"  was  opened  for  the  uae  of  the  Publio. 
IVom  January  1897  this  institation  has  been  known  as  the   Gonjeevaiam  Oriental 
Literary  Institation,  for  its  field  of  operations  has  widened. 
2.    The  objeotB  of  this  Institution  are  : — 

(1)  To  encourage  the  study  of  the  Sanskrit  and  the  Vernacular  Literatnrss 
(a)  by  opening  and  maintaining  an  Anglo-Sanskrit  School  or  College ;  (h)  by  im- 
proving, as  far  as  praotioable,  the  two  purely  Sanskrit  Colleges  now  working  here 
teaching  Tarka,  Vyakarana  and  Mimamsa ;  (c)  by  opening  classes  for  instraotion 
in  the  Yedas  and  the  Prapandhas,  the  Gita  and  the  Upanishads,  etc. ;  and  (d)  l^ 
holding  an  annual  conf erenee  of  Pandits. 

k2)  To  bring  oi^  Vemaoalnr  School  Books  in  Hygiene,  History,  (Geogra- 
phy, Physiology,  Elementary  Physics  and  Chemistry,  Geology,  ^c.,  with  a  view  to 
prevent  the  waste  of  time  and  energy  involved  in  learning  these  subjects,  through 
a  foreign  language,  on  the  part  of  onr  youngsters. 

(8)  To  publish  translations  cdf,  and  commentaries  on,  select  Indian  and 
English  authors. 

(4)  To  procure  and  print  old  Sanskrit  and  Vernacular  manuscripts  of 
value  and  usefulness. 

(6)    To  institute  courses  of  lectures  and  disooorses  on  useful  subjects. 

(6)  To  open,  if  possible,  an  Ayur-vedic  class. 

(7)  To  bring  abont,  as  far  as  possible,  a  unification  of  the  ideas  of  the 
East  and  the  West. 

These  objects  will  be  carried  out  as  funds  become  available. 

8.  In  these  days  of  Theosophical  activity,  of  Parliaments  of  Religions,  of  religi- 
ons and  theological  researches,  coming  after  a  long  period  of  atheism,  agnostioism 
and  materialism,  too  mnohcare  cannot  be  taken  to  encourage  the  study  of  the  Indian 
saored  Literature,  which  now  seems  to  be  held  in  no  small  esteem  in  the  far  off 
countries  of  Europe  and  America.  Many  are  the  precious  works  by  Indian  sages, 
on  philosophy  and  metaphysics,  which  remain  to  this  day  in  manuscript,  exposed  to 
the  ravages  of  time,  the  moth  and  the  white  ant  $  to  accidents  like  the  late  dis- 
astrous Mysore  Palace  fire,  etc. 

4.  Conjeevaram  has  been  chosen  as  the  seat  of  this  Literary  Institution,  for, 
it  was  for  ages  a  place  well  known  in  history  for  its  political,  religions  and  social  aoti* 
vity.  It  was  the  capital  of  the  old  Chola  kings  ;  it  was  a  renowned  seat  of  Sanskrit 
learning ;  it  was  the  place  where  the  Buddhists,  the  Jains,  etc.,  struggled  with  the 
Hindoos  for  supremacy ;  it  was  the  scene  of  the  labours  of  S^ri  Bamanujachariar  and 
Sri  Sankarachfuiar ;  it  has  been  the  favourite  seat  of  Maths  and  other  religions  inati* 
tntioBs,  of  priests  and  spiritual  leaders  of  a  high  order. 

This  institution  aims  at  undertaking  this  work  with  the  help  of  a  bsndof 
patriots, 
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5.  This  movemeut,  it  is  hoped,  will  have  the  sympathy  and  co-operation  of 
enlightened  Maharajas,  Bajaer,  Zemindars  and  other  gentlemen.  Donations  of  money 
and  of  books  (in  any  lang^oage)  will  be  thankfully   received  and  duly  acknowledged. 

In  the  Oriental  Library  there  are  now  900  volumes  :  in  the  English  Library, 
1000  volumes  :  all  worth  about  Rs.  3^200. 

Address  Mb.  C  BHASHYAM  AITENGAB,  b.  a., 

Head  Magt^  (on  leave),  Ghittore  High  School  ; 

Secretary,  Oriental  Literary  Institution^ 

Cotijeevaram, 


APPEAL  FOR  HELP  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  HINDU  THEOLOGICAL 

HIGH  SCHOOL,  MADRAS. 

We  cheerfully  give  space  to  the  following  extracts  gleaned  from  a  cir- 
cular sent  us  by  the  Manager  of  the  Hindu  Theological  High  School,  appeal* 
ing  for  aid  to  bridge  over  a  temporary  financial  difficulty,  and  sincerely  hope 
the  required  help  will  soon  be  forthcoming.  The  institution  was  founded 
about  ten  years  ago : 

Since  then,  the  sohool  ha%  been  quietly  and  steadily  doing  its  two-fold  useful 
work  of  imparting  both  secular  and  religious  education,  on  a  strictly  non-seotarian 
aad  national  basis,  to  more  than  300  boys  every  day.  It  has  a  splendid  building 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  city  of  Madras  and  is  manned  by  a  staff  of -trained  and 
well-experienced  teachors.  It  is  n  school  recognised  by  the  Madras  Educational 
Department  and  is  every  year  inspected  and  examined  by  the  Inspector  of  Schools 
of  the  Central  Circle,  and  has  won  golden  opinions  from  them  and  from  various 
eminent  and  distinguished  visit or8***The  boys  are,  moreover,  learning  assiduously 
the  great  moral  and  religious  truths  of  their  own  hoary  and  noble  ancestral  religion. 
It  has  a  decent  library,  a  good  gymnastic  ground,  and  the  requisite  apparatus  for 
teaching  science  and  drawing.  English,  Sanskrit,  Telugu  and  Tamil  are  taught 
in  it  from  the  Infant  Class  up  to  the  Matriculation  Standard  of  the  Madras  Univer- 
sity. That  philanthropic  and.  pious  Hindu  Prince,  H.  H.  The  Maharajah  Bhas- 
kara  Setupati  Avergal,  of  Ramnad,  nobly  gave  me  the  principal  donation  of 
Bs.  15,000  for  encouraging  Hindu  religious  instruction  in  it.  This  amount  was 
kept  in  current  deposit  by  me,  as  the  Manager  of  the  school,  with  a  native  banker 
who  continued  to  give  me  every  month  its  interest  at  a  fair  rate,  as  well  as  a  portion 
of  his  owii  princely  donation,  fiut,  unfortunately,  owing  to  his  unexpected  and 
temporary  financial  difficulties,  the  school  has  not  been  receiving  any  pecuniary  aid 
from  that  gentleman  since  May  last.  Consequently,  it  is  at  present  in  financial 
troubles,  and  I  have  been  doing  my  best  to  meet  the  monthly  deficits  from  my 
own  poor  pocket.  The  present  monthly  deficit  amounts  to  about  Bs.  150,  the 
average  monthly  income  being  nearly  Rs.  .300,  and  the  expense,  even  after  eoo- 
mHnioal  management,  being  nearly  B«.  460.  At  the  same  time,  I  am  actively 
taking  the  necessary  steps  to  recover  the  above  mentioned  deposit  amount  from 
the  banker,  and  I  am  sure  ihat  be  will  repay  the  sum  within  a  short  time.  Till 
then,  however,  I  find  it  difficult  to  maintain  the  school,  as  I  am  not  a  rich  man 
myself  and  I  have  also  a  large  family  to  p}.'otect.***I,  therefore,  appeal  to  all  rich 
and  charitably  disposed  Hindu  ladies  and  gentlemen  to  be  so  kind  and  generous  ua 
to  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  school  now,  and  to  save  it  from  the  impending 
danger  to  its  continuance  and  even  to  its  very  existence.  If  this  excellent  Institution 
were  to  be  unfortunately  closed  for  want  of  timely  support,  its  abolition  would 
be  a  most  humiliating  and  sorrowful  thing  to  the  orthodox  section  of  the  Hindu 
community,  and  especially  to  me,  seeing  that  all  my 'lifelong  labours  on  behalf  of 
Hinduism  would    become  fruitless  *  •  •  '^^ 

But,  what  pains  me  most,  in  this  connection,  is  that  the  closing  of  the  school,  if 
it  ever  should  happen  (God  forbid  it!),  would  considerably  harm,  in  future,  the 
noble  cause  of  Hindu  moral  and  religious  education.  However,  my  oo-religionistB 
may  rest  assured  that,  as  long  as  there  is  even  a  single  spark  of  life  in  me,  I  shall 
move  heaven  and  earth  to  keep  up  the  Institution,  by  sacrificing,  if  necessary,  all 
my  savings,  even  to  the  very  last  pie.  I  most  humbly  and  respectfully  request  that 
you  will  be  so  kind  and  generous  as  to  send  some  monthly  contribution  in  aid  of 
the  school  expenses,  at  an  early  date  *  *  * 

(Signed)    B.  Sivasankara  Pandiyaji,  B.  A., 
(Manager  of  the  Hindu  Theological  High  School,) 
[We  are  told  that  the  banker  has  lately  paid  the  most  of  the  money  referred  to.  Kb.] 
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INTERESTING  DI8C0VEE1ES  IN  3(5XIC0. 

At  the  forthcoming  meeting  of  the  American  AasoGiation  for  the  Advance- 
inenc  of  Science— the  trans- Atlaii tic  equivalent  of  oui*  British.  Association — 
which  is  to  open  at  Boston  on  the  22nd  instant,  a  notable  contribution  is  to 
be  made  by  Mr.  Marshal  H.  Saville  who  will  relate  the  roanlta  of  his  recent 
explorations  among  the  ancient  cities  of  Mexico.  These  results  are  said  to  be 
the  most  remarkable  ever  made  in  America  and  "  are  not  only  likely  to  re- 
volutionise some  of  the  pet  theories  of  arcbaaologists  and  anthropoiogistSy 
but  they  are  of  great  interest  for  the  light  that  they  throw  on  the  queetionof 
the  origin  of  the  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  Western  Continent."  The 
discoveries  were  made  at  Xoxo  some  five  miles  south  of  the  district  of  Oaz- 
aca  where,  in  part  by  accident*  Mr.  Saville  came  upon  the  ruins  of  a  prehistoric 
metropolis,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Zepotecas,  the  most  advanced  nation 
which  inhabited  the  American  continent  before  its  civilization  by  Europe. 
From  the  investigations  which  have  been  made  of  this  ctty  as  well  as  from 
the  hieroglyphics  wh^h  have  been  unearthed,  a  very  high  opinion  has  been 
formed  of  the  culture  and  civilization  of  the  people,  who  are  placed  by  Mr. 
Saville  with  the  ancient  races  of  India,  Chaldsda,  and  Egypt,  and  it  may  even 
bo  proved  that  the  early  inhabitants  of  the  oountry  were  closely  related  to 
India. 

In  addition  to  finding  a  number  of  pyramids  and  niounds  as  well  as  a 
tomb  of  an  elaborate  character  containing  mural  paintingei  and  skeletons  paint- 
ed a  bright  red — the  mourning  color  of  the  Astecs — which  shows  that  the 
bones  had  been  stripped  of  flesh  before  being  placed  in  the  tomb,  Mr,  Saville 
found  inscriptions  of  which  he  made  casts  and  which  bear  resemblance  to 
the  Maya  writing  of  other  parts  of  Mexico. 

The  great  discovery,  however,  was  a  huge  temple  at  the  top  of  a  steep 
mountain,  surrounded  by  an  imposing  peristyk^that  will  recall  the  saoriftcial 
tern  file,  to  readers  of  Mr.  Rider  Haggard's  "  Montezuma's  Daughter."  It 
was  discovered  by  following  what  looked  like  a  tierracotta  drain-pipe  leading 
from  one  of  the  mounds  into  the  fields.  The  sides  of  the  mountain,  on  the 
summit  of  which  stood  the  city  and  temple,  were  artificially  terraced  and 
the  top  had  been  fortified  on  all  sides  until  it  was  impregnable.  On  the 
mountain  were  "  the  crumbling  ruins  of  amphitheatres,  palaces,  and  other 
public  buildings.  Streets  and  pathways  were  exactly  as  they  had  been 
during  the  long  centuries  since  their  desertion.  Here,  on  this  terraced  moun- 
tain, overlookiuiT  a  great  stretch  of  country  at  its  foot,  was  at  last  found  the 
lost  capital  of  the  Zepotecan  nation,  at  one  time  probably  the  rulers  of  most 
of  the  other  people  of  the  continent ;  certainly  their  leaders  in  art,  civilization, 
and  industry." 

The  mountain  is  marked  on  the  maps  of  the  Mexican  Government  as 
Monte  Alban.  While  ruins  were  known  to  exist  on  the  mountain  they  were 
supposed  to  be  only  tht  remains  of  a  rude  Indian  fortress.  Zachilais  in  Mr. 
Saville's  opinion  the  ancient  name  of  the  city,  for  a  village  exists  in  the 
neighbourhood  which  is  known  by  that  title.  Tlie  city  according  to  the 
explorer,  was  one  of  considerable  size  extending:  over  several  square  miles,  and 
he  inclines  to  the  opinion  that  it  was  probably  destroyed  by  an  earthquake. 
One  of  the  largest  rqins  was  at  the  southern  end  of  the  city  where  a  mound, 
1,000  feet  lon^;  and  3,000  feet  wide,  was  discovered.  The  slopes  of  its  sides 
were  regular  and  faced  with  masonry,  and  a  stairway  led  to  its  summit  which 
Mr.  Saville  thinks  may  have  b^n  the  site  of  a  large  temple  or  of  a  series  of 
public  buildings.  Another  rectangular  mound  of  similar  size  which  wa» 
once  an  amphitheatre  for  public  meetings  was  also  found  at  the  other  end  of 
the  city.— IncJicm  Mirror, 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 

The  following  receipts  from  28th   October  to  27tli   November  18P8  are 
acknowledged  with  thanks  :— 

Headquaktbb's  Fund. 

R8.    A.    p. 
An  F.  T.  iS.  of  Burma  for  Mrs.  Besant's  tour  in  Burma         ...  500    0     0 
Mr.  TV.  B.   Pricke,   General   Secretary,  Netherlands  Section 
Theosophical  Society  25  "/^  Dues  ...  ...  ....  121     2  10 

Mr.   Harry   Bunberry,  President,  Dharmaraja    Theosophical 

Society  Entrance  Fee  .. .  ...  ..  ...  ...     20    0    0 

LiB&AKY  Fund. 
An  P.  T.  S.  of  Burma  for  October  1898     ...  ...  ...     5000 

Anniyeksaay  Fund. 
Countess  C  Wachtmeister  ...  ...  ...  100    0    0 

T.  VtjiaraghaVa  Chablu, 
Adtar,  27th  November  1898.  Trecuurer,  T.  S. 


BOOKS  FOB  OUR  LIBRA II Y. 

Gifts  of  good  books  on  Oriental  subjects,  Mysticism  and  the  several 
branches  of  occult  hcience,  and  useful  works  of  reference  will  be  gratefully 
accepted  for  the  two  sections  of  the  Adyar  Library,  and  acknowledged  ot- 
ficially  in  the  TlieoHophist.  To  save  cost  of  postage  kind)}*  send  a  list  of  such 
as  will  be  given,  in  order  that  those  already  in  our  ])osseH.sion  may  be  marked 
out  and  the  lists  returned  to  the  generous  donors. 

H.  S.  O. 


NEW  BRANCHES. 

D.  S.  America  :  On  Oct,  Ist  a  charter  was  issued  to  the  Oakland  T.  S., 
Oakland,  Calif.,  with  14  charter-members.  The  President  is  Mr.  Frank 
H.  Brooks,  and  the  Secretary  is  Dr.  Aurick  S.  Brackett,  852,  Broadway. 

There  are  now  68  Branches  in  the  American  Section. 

Alexander  Fullerton, 
Oenl,  Secretary, 
9 
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Australasia  :  On  Oct  27  a  charter  was  issued  to  Mrs.  Emilie  Steel  and 
ten  others  for  a  new  Branch  at  Sydney,  N.  S.  W.,  to  be  called  the  Egyptian 
Lodge. 

J.  Scott, 

Cfenl.  Seoretairy, 
per  H.  A.  W, 


THE  CONVENTION. 

The  plague  not  haying  invaded  Madras  as  yet,  there  is  every  prospect  that 
this  year  s  Convention  will  fulfil  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  the  Presi- 
dent-Founder in  every  particular.  The  last  touches  are  now  being  given 
to  their  work  at  Headquarters  by  the  artisans  employed,  and  all  necessary 
preparations  are  being  Httended  to.  The  Western  gallery  of  the  Adyar 
Library  will  be  officially  opened  on  the  evening  of  December  27th,  the  Anni- 
versary will  be  publicly  celebrated  in  the  Town  Hall  on  the  28th,  Mrs. 
Besant's  morning  lectures  will  be  at  8  o'clock  as  usual,  and  Miss  Edger  and 
other  distinguished  speakers  will  occupy  the  platform  at  other  times.  The 
movement  is  successful  all  over  the  world.  Assuredly  the  Society  is  gather- 
ing into  itself  more  and  more  force  as  we  near  the  threshold  of  the  Twentieth 
Century,  and  will  push  on  towards  its  destined  goal  with  unflMifging  power. 
The  one  thing  we  had  apprehended  was  that  Mrs.  Besant's  nervous  power 
might  be  exhausted  by  overwork,  but  our  latest  private  reports  are  very 
cheering.  She  may  even  be  so  recuperated  as  to  be  able  to  give  her  long- 
promised  lecture  to  the  Madras  Mahomedan  community  on  their  reliKion, 
and  to  visit  Mandalay  and  Bhaino  j»s  well  as  BAUgoon.  At  all  events  she, 
like  H*  P.  B.  and  all  of  us,  is  under  the  guidance  of  the  Wise  Ones,  who 
direct  all  things  for  the  best.     Blessings  be  with  her ! 

The  whole  central  portion  of  the  Convention  Hall — now  giving  a  floor- 
space  of  1,900  so.  feet — will  be  strictly  reserved  for  delegates,  members  and 
other  ticket-holders,  the  two  wipps  i^nd  the  space  in  the  front  verandah  will 
be  open  to  the  general  public.  Tickets  will  be  given  to  registered  members 
on  arrival,  and  to  other  applicants  by  post  after  the  15th  instant.  Fair  warn- 
ing is  again  given  to  representatives  of  Branches  that  special  accommoda- 
tion in  palm-leaf  huts  cannot  be  given  them  unless  they  send  timely  notice 
of  their  wishes  nor  can  carriage  be  sent  to  meet  them  at  the  station,  as  we 
have  none  available.  Conveyances  are,  however,  always  in  waiting  at  both 
railway  stations  and  the  drivers  all  know  the  way  to  our  place,  especially 
if  Colonel  Oloott's  name  be  mentioned. 

W.  A.  English, 
Rec.  8ecreta/ry,  T.  8. 


THE  THEOSOPHIST  MEDALS  AWARDED. 

The  response  to  our  request  for  a  general  vote  of  our  subscribers  as  to 
the  awarding  of  the  1st  and  2d  Prizes,  offered  by  us  for  the  best  and  seoond 
best  contributions  to  Theosophical  litenvcure  throu^^h  our  magazine,  has  not 
been  satisfactory.  Only  a  small  proportion  of  votes  have  been  sent  in,  yet 
they  probably  represent  what  would  have  been  the  general  verdict  if  a  fall 
ballot  bad  been  cast.  We  shall  not  give  the  full  statistics,  then,  bat 
simply  announce  that  the  Gold  Medal  (1st  Prize)  has  been  awarded  to  Miss 
Lilian  Edger  by  a  vote  of  five-eighths,  of  the  totnl  ballot,  and  the  Silver 
Plate  (2d  Prize)  to  W,  A.  Mayers,  F.  T,  S„  of  Brisbane,  by  a  smaller  vote. 
There  were  also  nine  votes  cast  for  giving  the  1st  Prize  to  Mr.  Mayers,  and 
Miss  Edger  received  an  equal  number  with  Mr.  Mayers  for  the  2d  Prize. 
Besides  these  favourites,  the  foUnwing  contributors  received  votes  showini; 
appreciation  of  their  literary  ability  :  For  1st  Prize,  Messrs.  C,  G.  Kaji, 
A.  Fullertou,  S.  Stuart,  C,  A,  Ward,  W.  G.  John.  Hiibbe  Schleiden,  W.  A. 
Englifth  and  Mrs.  Besant;  for  2d  Prize  Messrs.  Kaji,  Fullerton. 
Stuart,  Ward,  John,  English,  A.  F.  Knudsen,  W.  Will,  J.  Mackenzie,  S.  0. 
pasu,  N.  C,  Biswas,  H.  S.  Sevaka,  A,   Banon,  A.  J.  Cooper-Oakley  and  J.  G. 
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O.  Tepper.  Some  votes  were  given  to  the  Editor  of  the  TheoBophist  for  iRt 
Prize,  which  were  virtually  thrown  away  as  he  was  not  a  competitor,  and 
eleven  were  sent  in  blank  for  him  to  fill  in,  which  he  declines.  It  is  gratify* 
ing  to  see  that  the  articles  of  so  many  contributors  to  Volume  XIX  have  been 
so  much  appreciated  by  our  readers,  and  we  are  glad  that  Colonial  talent 
should  have  won  both  prizes  in  their  first  competition  of  the  kind. 


DHARMAPALA'S  RAJGIR. 

Mr.  Dharmapala  informs  us  that  '*  there  are  ten  boys  in  the  Orphanage 
at  Rajgir,  and  four  young  men  have  joined  the  staff*  I  wish  to  get  a  Bud- 
dhist Theosophist  as  Principal  for  the  Orphanage.  Miss  C  Shearer,  a  Boston 
graduate,  resigned  her  position  in  America  to  come  and  help  Countess  Cana- 
varro  in  the  Sanghamitta  Convent  School.''  There  will  always  be  plenty  o^ 
altruistic  volunteers  to  do  really  altruistic  work. 


TaE  ANNUAL  FANCY  BAZAAR. 

To  the  Editor,  TheoaophUt. 

Sir, — ^The  Annual  Fancy  Bazaar  of  our  Society  in  aid  of  onrBuddhist  schools 
is  to  be  held  on  the  1 7th,  18th.  and  19th  of  December  1898,  at  the  Ananda  Col- 
lege, Colombo.  It  is  needless  to  state  here  for  your  information  that  there  are 
at  present  over  12,000  children  in  our  schools  and  that  funds  are  urgently  need- 
ed for  their  upkeep.  May  I  request  you  therefore  to  be  good  enough  to  notice 
our  Bazaar  in  the  Theosophist  and  call  for  contributions  from  your  numerous 
readers,  whO)  I  strongly  believe,  are  all  well-wishers  of  the  noble  work  we 
are  carrying  on  amiast  all  kinds  of  difficulties.  Contributions  received  will 
be  duly  acknowledged  in  the  Buddhist. 

Yours  fraternally, 

H.  S.  Pbrera, 
for  fl.  DiAs, 
Secreta/ry, 


BUDDHIST  EDUCATION  IN  CEYLON. 

We  gather,  from  the  current  issue  of  The  Buddhist,  as  well  as  from 
private  letters,  that  educational  work  connected  with  Buddhist  schools  and 
institutions  in  Ceylon  is  making  rapid  progress.  The  Sanghamitta  School, 
which  has  been  placed  under  the  wise  management  of  Countess  Canavarro 
is  now  in  a  flourisbiug  condition,  thanks  to  her  zeal  and  devotion  to  the 
work,  and  now  comprises  the  Orphanage,  an  English  School,  a  free  Vernacular 
School,  an  Industrial  Department,  and  a  Boarding  School  for  girls,  which  is 
noted  for  its  good  order  and  cleanliness.  The  girls  also  wear  a  simple  uniform 
which  is  a  modification  of  the  saH.  We  are  pleased  to  learn  that  the 
energetic  Countess  has  lately  been  joined  by  an  American  lady,  who  is  a 
competent  assistant.  Funds  are  needed  for  the  purchase  of  the  ground  on 
which  the  school  now  stands :  see  notice  above 

At  the  Kandy  Buddhist  High  School  arrangements  are  being  made  to 
commence  work  on  the  proposed  extension  to  the  school  building,  and  Mr. 
Banbery,  the  active  and  popular  Principal,  is  delivering  lectures  in  Kandy 
and  the  surrounding  Province,  and  also  collecting  funds  to  carry  on  the  work 
of  building.  Mr.  Panday,  our  Parsi  T.  S.  member  who  went  out  from  India 
last  July,  loined  the  school  as  Vice-Principal.  His  services  are  highly  appre- 
ciated, as  he  is  a  competent  mathematician  and  civil  engineer,  and  works 
without  pay. 

'  A  number  of  school  examinations  in  the  central   circuit  have  been  held 
during  the  past  two  months,  showing  exceptionally  good  results- 
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DEATB  OF  THE  GOOD  SADDHANANDA. 

The  Bnddhist  cause  has  met  with  a  great  loss  in  the  death  of  the  most 
respected  worker  of  the  Mahabodhi  Society  in  Bengal.  The  Indian  Mirror 
justly  says : 

**  The  death  of  that  good  Sin^lese  priest,  the  Reverend  N.  Saddhananda,  in  a 
sad  blow  to  the  local  Buddhistic  commanity,  and  to  many  Hindus  as  well.  Every  one 
who  came  in  contact  with  the  dereasod  was  stmck  with  his  patience,  modesty,  sere- 
nity, benignity,  self-denial)  and  love  of  work.  Saddhananda's  virtues  were  best 
witnessed  on  his  death-bed.  For  days  he  knew  that  his  end  was  near,  but  calmness 
and  faith  did  not  forsake  him  for  a  moment.  The  lives  of  these  Buddhist  priests 
ought  to  teach  valuable  lessons  to  oar  own  Hindu  priesthood.  The  modem  Brah- 
man is  notorious  for  his  passion  for  self -aggrandisement.  To  the  Buddhist  priest, 
his  life  is  one  of  utter  self -abnegation  and  self-effacement  from  the  moment  he  takes 
his  vows.  From  that  time,  he  begs  food  just  enough  to  be  able  to  live  in  order  to 
enable  him  to  work.  If  he  earns  anything  by  his  toil,  the  gains  are  not  personal, 
but  held  in  trust  for  bis  Order,  and  for  the  performance  of  his  religious  duties." 


NOTICE  TO  CONTRIBUTORS. 

Complaints  are  usually  unpalatable  and  complainers  are  disliked,  never- 
theless, complaining  is,  in  our  humble  opinion,  sometimes  a  virtne,  and  for 
the  lasting  benefit  of  our  contributors  we  venture  to  do  a  little  of  it. 

(1)  Don't  write  so  illegibly  that  onr  printers  are  obliged  to  nse  guess- 
work in  setting  up  your  copy,  and  if  you  are  a  new  contributor,  do,  please, 
sign  your  name  so  that  it  can  be  r^ad.  Some  have  an  almost  (let  us  hope, 
not  quite)  incorri^ble  habit  of  executing  their  autographs  in  an  untranslat- 
able scrawl  that  bearH  no  resemblance  to  pure  English  script, — or  any  other 
script.  Again,  don't  crowd  your  letters  and  lines  so  closely  that  if  one  needs 
to  make  some  slight  correction  the  matter  will  be  thrown  into  a  confused 
jumble. 

(2)  Please  pay  some  attention  to  the  laws  of  proportion  in  the  formation 
of  your  letters,  and  don't  make  an  I  of  exactly  the  same  size  as  an  e,  nor  make 
your  small  letters  so  that  often  they  are  perfectly  interchangeable  with  capi- 
tals. Please  pay  some  attention  to  the  formation  of  each  separate  letter. 
Some  writers  have  a  habit  of  makings:  e,  r,  and  s,  so  that  a  stereotyped  dupli- 
cate of  one  would  answer  equally  well  for  either  of  the  others.  Again,  other 
writers  make  n,  v,  r  and  u  exactly  alike — don't  be  so  careless!  Another 
piece  of  advice  that  ought  to  be  superfluous  (but  isn't)  is  this :  pleoM,  dot 
each  i  and  cro88  ea^h  t. 

(3)  Don't  interline,  transpose  and  amend  till  you  have  filled  all  available 
space  between  the  lines,  then  turn  the  sheet  side-wise  and  fill  up  the  margin 
from  bottom  to  top,  polid,  and  cross- write  over  this  a  little,  and  expect  that 
Indian  printers  will  make  intelli^ble  reading  matter  out  of  such  shocking 
mixturas,  or  that  the  editor  has  plenty  of  time  to  re-copy  these  chaotic 
jumbles,  to  aid  the  printer. 

(4)  Don't  use  dashes  when  commas  or  periods  are  indicated,  but  try  to 
pay  proper  attention,  at  least  tu  the  most  simple  of  the  rules  of  punctuation 
and  of  the  use  of  capital  letters,  and  divide  your  paragraphs  as  you  wish 
them  to  appear  in  point. 

(5)  Please  remember  to  underivne  once  all  names  of  magazines,  that  they 
may  appear  in  italics,  but  put  names  of  books,  and  titles  of  magazine  articles 
which  are  for  reference,  between  quotes.  When  you  wish  to  erase  a  word, 
draw  a  heavy  horizontal  line  through   it — nothing  else. 

(6)  Number  your  pages  accurately ;  write  only  on  one  side  of  the  pi4>er, 
and  leave  a  suitable  margin  at  one  edge,  to  be  used  by  the  editor  and  the  prin- 
ter's foreman. 

(7)  Try  to  express  eaoh  thought  simply,  clearly  and  briefly,  and  don't 
cover  twenty-five  pages  where  ten  would  suffice. 

By  carefully  heeding  the  above  advice  Contibutors  will  save  much  neede 
less  trouble  for  the  editor  and  the  printers,  and  have  a  much  better  chaac* 
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of  seeing  their  M.SS.  in  print.  Remember  that  our  MSS,  are  mainly 
put  in  type  by  Hindu  printers  who  have  very  little  knowledge  of  the 
rules  of  English  orthography  and  etymology,  otherwise  the  case  would 
present  a  different  aspect.  We  receive  more  matter  than  we  can  find 
room  for  ;  and,  supposing  we  have  two  articles  the  contents  of  which  are 
about  equal  in  value,  one  being  neatly  nnd  properly  written,  but  the  other 
showing  carelessness  and  thoughtlessness  and  abounding  in  some  of  the  faults 
pointed  out  in  the  foregoing  items,  it  would  require  no  rare  degree  of  pro- 
phetic discernment  to  foretell  which  of  the  two  would  be  accepted  for  publi- 
cation. 

W.  A,  English. 

THE   FIRE-TREADING  AT  BENARES. 

A   correspondent    of  the  Pioneer,   Mr.  Hira   Lai  I   Banerjee,   writes  as 
follows  : — 

WiU  you  kindly  allow  me  to  make  the  follow  log  statement,  regarding  an  extra- 
ordinary event,  which  happened  daring  |the  Theosophical  Society's  Convention  at 
Benares,  on  the  ni^ht  of  the  26th  October,  1898 : — On  that  data  it  waa  announced, 
at  the  conclnsion  of  Mrs,  Beaant's  addrers,  in  Maharajah  Sir  G,  K.  Tagore's  villa, 
that  a  Sa/nny&si  (a  Hindu  fakir)  would  walk  b  <re-footcd  over  an  agni-kund  (a  tana 
of  fire)  and  any  one  desiring  to  do  the  same  mi'^ht  follow  him  safely.  Everyone 
was  anxious  to  witne.s  this  strange  event  and  we  all  went  to  see  the  plaoe,  where 
the  above  performance  was  going  to  take  place.  We  saw  there  that  an  excavation 
about  14  feet  by  5  feet  by  3|  feet  had  been  made,  the  two  sides  of  which  were 
sloping  inwards,  for  facilitating  the  running  over  the  fire,  and  in  it  some  hundred 
mannds  of  logs,  most  probably  of  the  tamarind  tree  (Tamarindua  Indica)  were  burn- 
ing fiercely  from  4-30  p.m.  to  8-30  f.m.  when  come  unburned  parts  of  them  were 
thrown  out  of  the  pit  and  the  siu-f ace  of  the  fire  levellc  i.  The  heat  was  so  intense 
that  we  could  scarcely  sit  at  a  distance  of  three  yards  away  from  the  pit  of  fire. 
Now  the  ezpeotont  moment  arrived.  At  first  a  crowd  of  Goorgs,  men  and  women 
with  limbics  in  their  arms,  cone,  frant?oa.lly  shouting,  while  some  men  carried  swords 
and  baskets  or  plates  filled  with  religious  offering g.  Some  of  the  plates  contained 
large  chiraga  (open  mud  lamps)  which  were  surrounded  with  small  paper  flags,  and 
the  wonder  was  thatthe^e  did  not  catch  fire,  ai  the  flames  often  reached  them.  The 
men  thrice  carried  an  idol  placed  on  a  small  palanquin  round  the  fire  and  performed 
certain  religions  oeremonic:  which  consisted  in  breaking  cooo'muts,  ^.  All  the 
while  the.e  men  were  makin'^  a  horrible  noi^e  and  were  danoinf?  as  if  they  were 
drunk.  At  first  ^  jme  thought  that  the.  am^nwere  dru^gri  with  bhang  (Indian 
hemp)  or  having  a  sort  of  chemical  applied  under  the  tet  would  pass  over  the  fire, 
no  matter  whether  their  f(  et  burn' d  or  not.  But  we  were  totally  mistaken.  The 
lunatic  affairs  (8t;)  suddenly  ce:ised,  and  it  wjts  announced  that  the  fire  had  been 
subdued  by  the  power  of  mantraa  ^incj.nt  ^tions)  and  that  any  one  could  go  over  it. 
At  first  none  dared  and  one  or  two  of  the  above  men  ran  over  the  fire,  the  total  area 
of  which  was  about  (11  fret  by  5  feet  by  1  foot  =56  cubic  feet.  Every  one  was 
filled  with  awe,  and  streams  of  men  and  boys  be  ^an  to  go  over  it.  Gaught  by  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  moment,  I  threw  away  my  shoe  -  and  Locks,  {aic)  and  tucking  up 
my  cloth  I  ran  over  the  fire  and  came  out  of  it  safely.  My  feet  sank  in  the  fire  and  the 
sensation  felt  was  a3  if  one  was  running  over  a  hot  sandy  plaoe.  The  spell  lasted 
for  ten  minutes,  after  which  none  dared  to  go  over  the  fire,  and  during  that  time 
hundreds  of  men  passed  over  it;  even  some  went  four  or  five  times  over  it,  without 
being  scorched  in  the  least.  The  above  wonderful  spectcu;le  was  witnessed  by 
Golonel  Olcott,  the  Counte  is  of  Wachtmeister,  Mrs.  Bejant,  Miss  Lilian  Edger, 
Mr.  Keightley,  Dr.  Richardson,  Dr.  Fasonl  (from  France),  Mr.  Venis  (Principal, 
Queen's  GoUege),  Professor  Mulvany  and  many  others.  One  of  the  European 
gentlmen  examined  my  feet  and  found  them  all  right ;  one  of  them  was  also  willing 
to  go  over  the  fire,  but  could  not  do  so  owing  to  bis  boots  and  trousers  One  re- 
marked, **  The  first  part  of  the  ceremony  was  ridiculous,  but  the  last  was  wondei'ful. 
The  SannySLai  who  managed  the  whole  affair  did  not  himself  go  over  the  fire  or 
appear  in  the  ceremonies  and  in  fact  he  wa3  a  mere  by-stander.  He  is  known  here 
as  Jangwn-Baha  and  it  is  rumoured  that  he  cm  show  the  phenomenon  again. 
Further  particulars  regarding  this  event  may  be  had  from  the  Theosophical  Society, 
Benares.  The  cause  of  this  wonderful  occurrence,  which  was  not  surely  a  feat  of 
jugglery,  should  be  investigated  by  scientists,  and  to  a  layman  or  to  a  sceptic 
regarding  the  power  of  mantraaf  it  must  remain  as  one  of  the  mysteries  of 
Nature. 
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To  prevent  misunderstanding,  it  should  be  stated  that  the  officers  of  the 
Theosophical  Society  did  not  organize  this  experiment  and  are  not  respon- 
sible f<jr  it  in  any  way.  It  was  nothing  like  the  striking  success  such 
onjleals  often  are,  and  was  interesting  only  from  its  scientific  aspect. 

O. 


ADYAR  LIBRARY. 
The  following  books  have  been  added  during  the  last  two  months  : — 

Donated . — 

Throiigh  the  Mists,  from  George  Redway  ;  Zoroasirianism  in  the  Light  of 
Theosophy,  from  N.  F.  fiilimoria ;  AmriiAJLhindu  and  Kaivalya  Upanishads  with 
commentaries,  by  A.  Mahadeva  Sastri,  b.  a.  ;  Mysore,  a  Gazatteer  compiled 
for  Mysore  Government  by  Mr.  Lewis  Rice  (II  Vols.),  from  8ir.  K.  Seshadri 
Iyer  ;  Text-hook  of  Officicd  Procedure^  by  Mr.  C.  P.  Hogan ;  the  Ashiadkya^  of 
Pdnini  (lY.  to  Yll),  from  S.  C.  Basu,  the.  translator ;  Mobd/ras  Sanskrit  Reader 
Series  (No.  II),  from  Mr.  N.  Swaminatha  Sastry ;  Discovery  of  Living  Buddhiam 
in  Bengal,  and  History  of  India,  from  Pandit  Haraprasida  Sastry  m.a.;  Zaau- 
ihustra  in  the  Ooithas  and  in  the  Classics,  from  Mr.  Jehangir  Bomonjee  Petit ; 
and  Occultism,  Semi-occultism,  Pseudo-Occultism  and  Emotion,  Intellect  and 
Spirituality  from  Mrs-  Besant;  A  Christian  Theosophist,  from  Alexander 
fiillerton  ;  An  Aid  to  the  History  of  India,  from  C.  D.  Runganatham,  and 
Divine  Religion  and  Philosophy,  from  Pandit  Jai  Datt  S  bar  ma;  the  last 
three  being  pamphlets. 

Purchased : — 

Parcumrdma  Sutras  on  Devi,  AhhidJtdna  Somgraha  (2  vols.},  and  Vaidika 
Kosa, 

R.  Anantakrishna  Sastu, 


Printed  by  Thompson  aud  Co.  in  the  Tlieosophist  department  of  the  Minerva 
Press,  Madras,  and  published  for  the  proprietors  by  the  business  Mana- 
ger, Mr  T.  YiJiA  Raguava  Gbarlu,  at  Adyar,  Madras. 
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EXECUTIVE  NOTICE. 


Pkbsident's  Ofpice, 
MouLMEiN— (Burma),  17th  Januaky  1899. 

Notice  i8  hereby  given  of  the  expulsion  from  Membership  in  the  Tbeo- 
aophical  Society  of  one  John  George  Norman,  who  at  various  times  and 
places  has  called  himself  John  Rex  Guelph  Norman,  B.  Guelph  Norman, 
Guelph  Norman,  and  by  other  aliases.  He  was  admitted  into  the  Society, 
in  January  1896,  on  the  strength  of  certificates  of  good  character  from  res- 
ipected  clergymen  of  Rangoon,  and  of  letters  in  which  the  most  unexception- 
able sentiments  were  expressed.  Shortly  afterwards  he  was  convicted  and 
imprisoned  at  Hyderabad  and  Bombay  for  alleged  swindling.  Later,  he 
went  to  the  United  States,  where  he  is  charged  with  obtaining  considerable 
sams  of  money  on  false  pretences,  and  where  he  bigamously  married  a  highly 
respectable  lady  of  large  fortune.  To  escape  arrest  he  sailed  from  Phila- 
delphia for  Europe,  and  at  latest  accounts  had  borrowed  several  hundred 
francs  from  one  of  our  French  colleagues  in  Paris  and  then  disappeared. 

Taking  advantage  of  my  present  visit  to  Burma,  I  have  made  enquiry 
at  this  place  respecting  his  antecedents.  They  are  bad.  In  1884  he  bought 
bis  discnarge  fiom  the  Bedfordshire  Regiment,  in  which  he  was  a  Corporal. 
On  January  let,  1885,  he  was  married  in  St.  Matthew's  Church, 
Monlmein,  to  a  worthy  young  lady  (still  living  and  personally  known  to  me) 
under  tiie  name  of  John  Greorge  Norman,  son  of  John  Augustus  Norman. 
On  leaving  the  army  he  was  employed  for  two  years  in  the  Police ;  after  that 
as  Sub- Jailor,  from  1887  to  1891.  He  was  then  a  schoolmaster  at  Myingyan, 
Mandala^  and  Rangoon,  and  finally  a  self-styled  "  Doctor  "  and  "  Professor," 
i^preseotinff  "The  International  Spiritual  Mission,'*  the  *'  Buddhist  Publish- 
ing Society, '  "  the  Hygienic  and  Therapeutical  Society,  London,  Liverpool 
•«na  Manchester,"  the  "  Royal  Asiatic  Institute"  etc,  all  fictitious  boaies. 
The  above  particulars  I  have  obtained  here  at  first  hand  from  persons  and 
anUientic  aoouments.  His  police  record  in  India  is  extremely  bad.  It  may 
he  said  in  possible  extenuation  of  his  conduct,  that  he  is  subject  to  epileptic 
fits^  and  is  believed  by  some  at  Moulmein  to  be  at  times  irresponsible  for  his 
actions.  In  any  case  he  is  unworthy  of  association  with  our  members  and  of 
membership  in  our  Society. 

General  Secretaries  of  Sections  are  requested  to  give  as  wide  publicity  an 
possible  to  these  facts,  that  our  friends  may  be  put  on  their  guard  and  the 
honor  of  the  Society  vindicated.  His  Diploma  is  hereby  cancelled,  and  his 
name  will  be  erased  from  our  register. 

H.  S.  Olcott,  P.  T.  S. 
8J 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 

The   followiDi;  i-eceipts  from  28th   November  1898  to  26th  January  189^ 
are  acknowledged  with  thanks : — 


Headquarters  Fund. 


>•  A.     P. 


Mr.  N,  Ramasami  Naidu,  Kotur, Donation...  ...            ...       10  0 

„    Otway  Cuffe,  Genl.  Secy.,  European  Sec.  T.  S.  25°/o  Dues 

fromlst  May  to  3l8b  October  1898  ...  ...             ...  779    2  0 

..    Anantrai  Nathji  Mehta,  Bbaunagar     ...  ...            ...    84    0  0 

.,     Alexander  Fullertoo,  Genl.  Secy.,   Amer.  Sec.  T.  S.  26"/ 

Dues         ...            ...                          ...  ...           ...  143    7  o 

A  sympathiser.  Donation                ...             ...  ...             ...      500 

Dr.  W.  A.  English,  Adyar              ...             ...  ...             ...     10    0  0 

Mr.  Peter  DeAbrew,  Colombo  ...            ...       5    0  0 

Babu  Upend ranath  Basu,  Joint  Genl,  8ecy.,  Ind.  Sec,  T.  8. 

25«/o  Dues               ...            ...            ...  ...            ...  964    1  6 

Mr.  C.  Saiiibiah,  Mylapore,  subscription     ...  ...             ...      4    8  0- 

Anniversary  Fund. 

Mr.  B.  Sooria  Bow  Naidu  6aru,  Yizagapatam 

Malegoan  Branch  T.  S.  Subscription 

Karnr  do  do 

Adyar  Lodge  T.  S.  do 

Nandial  Branch  T.  S.  do 

Cuddapah  Branch  do    (out  of  Bs.  25  subscribed) ... 

Mr.  Kannan  Nambiar,  Pattukota  . . . 

,,    Jagannatha  Baju,  Madras 
8.  Krishnasami  Iyer  ... 

,,    S.  Yenkatasnbbiah    ... 

,,    Hanumantha  Chari    ... 

,,    Panchaoakesa  Sastri. . . 

,,    C.  Bamiah,  Cuddapah 

,,    T.  B.  Laksbmana  Pillai 

,,    J.  Nagabhushanam    ... 

,,    A.  IC  Sutarama  Sastri,  Cuddapah 

„    San j i viah ,  Nandikotkur 

„    Kharabde,  Amroati  ... 
Nellore  Branch  T.  S.  Subscription 
Mr.  A.  Venkata  Eianniab,  Namakal 

,,    Yenkatanarasaiah 

.,    T.  Yasudeva  Bow 

.,    Y.  Sudarsana  Mudaliar 

„    G.  Sankara  Bow 

„    W.  Yenkata  Bow,  Salem 

Madannpalle  Branch  T.  S«  (out  of  Bs.  25  subscribed) 
Mr.  J.  Srinivasa  Bow,  Grooty 

„     A.  Nan  jo  ndappa,  Cuddapah     ... 

•y       J^B  06ouxHiU    .••  •••  »••  •>■  •••  ■■• 

An  F.  T.  8.,  through  Col.  Olcott  ... 
Mr.  T.  N.  Bamachandriar,  Salem  ... 
Salem  Branch  T.  S. 
A  Friend,  through  Col.  Olcott 
Mr.  Y.  K.  Desikachariar,  Namakal 
If    B.  Nageswaran,  Gudivada 
Bangalore  Branch  T.  S.    ... 

Library  Fund. 

Hani  Minalini  of  Pikapara  thro'  Babu  Ladli  Mohan  Ghose     . . 
An  F*  T.  8.  of  Burma       ...  ...  ... 

Prince  Bawal  Shree  Harisinghji  Bupsinghji  Yarel... 
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w*   A.    F. 

Mr.  Janardhan  Snkbaram  Godgil,  Baroda  ...  ...  ...  100    0    Q 

y,    T.  M.  Sadaram  Fillai,  Pulladam            ...  ...  ...     50    0    # 

An  F.  t.  8.  of  Burma       ...            ...            ..  ...  ...     50    0    0 

Mr.  C.  Sambiah,  My  lapore,  subscription  ...  ...       480 

M    Y.  K.  Desikaohiiriar,  Namakal               ...  ...  3    0    0 

H.  P.  B.  Pa&tah  School  Fukd. 

Mr.  T.  Sadasiva  Iyer,  Dindigal,  3rd  instalment,  out  of  Rs.  50 

subscribed    ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...     10    0    0 

I 

SuBBA  Row  Medal  Fuvb. 
Mr.  M.  Jagannatha  Madaliar,  Madras        ...  ...  ...       100 

T.  VlJIAAAGHATA  ChaXLU, 

Adtar,  27ih  January  1899.  Treaawrer,  T.  S- 


THE  BURMESE  VISIT  OF  MRS.  BESANT  AND  THE  PRESIDENT. 

Our  dear  friends  Mrs.  Besantand  Colonel  Olcott  left  Madras  for  Rangoon 
on  the  5th  ultimo,  the  Prince-priest  of  Siam,  Rer.Jinawarawansa, accompany- 
ing the  President  on  a  Buddhist  religions  mission  which  they  bad  jointly  un- 
dertaken. The  voyage  was  very  pleasant  and  the  weather  .fine.  On  board  ship 
Mrs.  Besant,  by  request  of  His  Excellency  Lt,-Genl.  Sir<Teorge  Wolseley,  Com* 
mander-in-Chief  of  the  Madras  Army,  and  her  other  fellow-passengers,  lectur- 
ed on  "  Man,  the  Master  of  his  own  Destiny/*  and  was  most  warmly  thanked 
by  the  General  on  behalf  of  the  audience.  She  gave  three  public  lectures  in 
Rangoon,  besides  replying  to  a  public  addreps,  and  addressing  the  boys  of  the 
Madooray  Pillay  Hindu  High  School,  in  a  most  admirable  discourse,  which 
ought  to  be  put  in  book  form  for  use  in  all  Hindu  Schools  as  a  reader. 
On  the  13th  she  sailed  for  Calcutta  direct,  leaving  the  others  behind. 
On  the  next  day  the  President  and  Prince  went  to  Moulmein,  where 
they  used  their  best  influence  to  encourage  the  leading  Buddhist 
gentlemen  to  start  an  educational  movement  like  the  one  in  Ceylon 
which  has  proved  so  great  a  success  and  national  blessing.  Thanks  to  the 
courageous  persistency  of  Mr*  W.  A.  Perera,  of  Kandy,  who  has  been 
working  at  Moulmein  for  some  two  months,  and  the  pious  liberality  of  Mr. 
Moung  Shway  Oh  and  a  few  others,  the  school  at  Moulmein  will  shortly  be 
started  with  good  chances  of  success.  On  the  17th  ultimo.  Colonel  Olcott 
received  a  public  address  in  Granapati  Hall  from  the  resident  Hindu  commu- 
nity headed  by  Mr.  Canapati  Pillay,  and  lectured  to  the  Buddhists  on  the 
subject  of  their  religion  and  religious  duties.  Daring  his  stay  he  was  the 
guest  of  Mr.  Moung  Shway  Oh  and  received  every  possible  kindness. 

While  at  Moulmein  he  probed  to  the  bottom  the  case  of  the  self-styled 
"  Doctor  "  Norman,  personally  interviewing  the  wife,  the  family,  the  incum- 
bent of  St  Matthew's  Church,  the  American  Consular  Agent,  the  Police 
authorities  and  private  individuals.  Wir.h  what  result  the  official  notice  of 
Expulsion,  in  this  Supplement,  sufficiently  shows. 

Returning  to  Rangoon  on  the  19th,  the  President  accepted  invitations  to 
lecture  at  the  anniversary  celebration  of  our  Rangoon  T«  S.  and  on  "  The 
teachings  of  Lord  Buddha,*'  at  Sulay  Paizrodas  before  the  Buddhist  community. 
He  was  to  start  for  Mandalay  on  the  22nd  with  the  Prince- priest,  to  confer 
with  the  Tha-tha-na-baing  (orBiiddhint  chief  potentate)  and  other  dignitaries, 
on  the  subjects  of  Education  in  Burma  and  the  union  of  the  Buddhists  of 
Burma,  Ceylon  and  Siam  in  one  great  religions  fraternity  under  the  patronage 
of  H.  M.  the  King  of  Siam,  the  sole  surviving  Buddhist  sovereign.  The  Presi- 
dent hoped  to  be  back  at  Adyar  by  the  last  of  the  month. 


LORD  CURZON'S  SYMPATHY  WITH  THE  CENTRAL  HINDU 

COLLEGE  SCHEME. 

We  learn  from  various  ;exchaiifl;e»  that  Lord  Curzon  gives ihis  intelli- 
gent sympathy  to  the  Hindu  College  scheme  which  Mrs,  Besant  is  so  ably 
advocating.     It  is  said  that, 
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'*  The  Private  Seoretary  to  the  Viceroy  has  written  to  Mrs.  Besant  oonveying 
His  SxoelleDcy's  sympathy  with  the  movement.  His  Exoellency  is  in  agreement 
with  the  proposition  that  any  edacation  that  is  to  leave  permanent  impress  apon  the 
character  mnst  have  religious  and  moral,  as  well  as  secular  basis,  and  also  observes 
that  light  comes  from  many  quarters  and  teachers  of  youth  of  any  community  can 
hardly  err  if  they  draw  the  attention  of  their  pupils  to  that  which  is  best  and  purest 
in  their  national  faith.  The  Lieutenant-Gh>vernor  has  also  written  to  Mrs.  Besaut. 
wishing  success  to  the  movement. 


ADYAK  LIBRARY. 

The  following  books  and  M8S*  have  been  added  during  the  last  two 
months : — 

Donated  :— 

Ndda  bmdu  and  other  five  minor  Upanishads  with  AppayadikshitaV 
commentary  (paper  MS.)*  from  Mr.  G.  Krishna  Sastry  i\Beport  of  the  Sanskrit 
and  Tamil  M^S.  from  the  Government  PresSt  Madras ;  Haihpradipihd,  in  Tamil, 
from  Pandit  Venkatesvara  Iyengar ;  PwrtMhaaukta,  atid  Sandkydvandana,  by 
Mr.  B.  Y.  Kamesvaralyer,  h.a..  ;  10  small  Telugu  books  from  Mr.  Balakrishna 
Row ;  9  books,  Tennyson's  Poetical  Works,  Ac.,  from  Mr.  J.  0*  Chatterji  ; 
A'nandalahari  with  Dnndima's  commentary  (paper  MS.),  from  R.  A.  Sastry ; 
8panda  Kdrikd,  from  Babu  Govinda  Dosp. 

Purchased  t^-^Anandaarama  SerieSf  No.  38 ;  International  Scientific  Series, 
No.  85 ;  Gontemporoury  Series,  Nos*  35  &  36. 

R.  Anantha^krishna  Sastry, 

Librarian. 


Printed  by  Thompson  and  Co.  in  the  Theosophist  department  of  the  Minerva 
Press,  Madras,  and  pablished  for  the  proprietors  by  the  business  Mana- 
ger, Mr.  T.  Vuia  Raorava  Cbarlu,  at  Aayar,  Madras. 
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EXECUTIVE  NOTICE, 

Pr£sident*s  Office, 
Adyar,  7th  February  1899. 
A    generous    friend    and  colleague    in  Europe    having  sent    me  the 

of  Ks.  2,000  towards  the  work  of  Panohama  (Pariah)  education  and 

uplifting,  a  difficulty  arises  as  to  how  it  should  be  disposed  of.  The 
Society,  as  a  body,  cannot  undertake  to  found  Buddhist  schools  and 
colleges  in  Ceylon,  a  Hindu  Central  College  at  Benares,  carry  on  a  Famine 
campaign,  open  Industrial  and  Sanskrit  schools  throughout  India,  or  form 
Hindu  Boys'  soeieties,  or  libraries  of  sorts  in  various  places.  All  these  are 
outside  its  defined  Objects  and  must  be  left  to  individual  effort :  at  the  same 
time,  the  Society  will  always  be  glad  to  know  the  results  and  to  keep  record 
of  them  as  proofs  of  the  true  theosophical  spirit  which  it  has  aroused  in  its 
members.  I  have  decided,  therefore,  to  create  a  '*  Panchama  Education 
Fund"  into  which  all  past  and  future  contributions  towards  this  work  shall 
be  paid,  and  which  shall  be  managed  and  disbursed  by  a  committee  of  two. 
Dr.  W.  A.  English  and  myself,  in  our  private  capacities.  The  existing 
endowments  of  the  Olcott  Free  School  and  the  H.  P,  B.  Memorial  School 
will  be  used  as  needed  for  their  upkeep,  as  already  provided,  and  the  donation 
of  £150  from  England  be  used  so  far  as  needed  for  the  purchase  and  repairs 
of  the  Kodambakam  property.  Any  surplus  from  these  funds,  any  unex- 
pended remainder  of  past  individual  gifts,  the  Bs.  2,000  now  given,  and  all 
future  donations  will  be  merged  in  the  Panchama  Education  Fund,  now 
created,  and  applied  by  the  Committee  at  their  discretion,  for  the  opening 
and  fitting  up  of  new  schools,  their  support,  the  payment  of  teachers  and 
other  employes,  necessary  purchases  in  connection  with  the  work,  and  other 
details  that  the  Committee  shall  deem  necessary.  A  yearly  report  of  the  year's 
incidents  and  of  the  cash  balance  shall  be  made  to  the  Presiaent  Founder  for 
notice  in  his  Annual  Report.  Upon  the  Committee's  filins  a  notice  of  accept- 
ance of  the  trust  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  Society,  he  will  make  the  trans- 
fers indicated  in  his  books  of  account,  close  the  present  separate  accounts  and 
open  a  fresh  one  in  a  special  book.  The  Committee  shall  have  power  to  add 
to  their  number  and  to  appoint  their  successors,  with  the  approval  of  the 
President  for  the  time  being  of  the  T.  S. 

H,  S.  Olcott,  P.  T.  S. 

The  following  receipts  from  27th  January  to  26th  February  1899   are 
4icknowledged  with  thanks  :— 

Head-qua aTER's  Fond. 

RS     A.    P. 

Mr.  N.  8.  Clarke,  San  Francisco,  £1  ...  ...     14  10  9 

„  D.  R.  C.  of  Rangoon  for  P.  F.  tour         ...  ...  ...     20    0  0 

„  C.  Sambiab,  Mylapore,  Subscription     ...  ...  ...      180 

XjI]l]t.AS.Y   FtTNB 

An  F.  T.  S.  of  Burma,  Subscription...            ...  ...                ...  50  0    0 

Mr.  G»  Sambiah,  Mylapore,  Subscription       ...  ...               ...  18    0 

Anniversabt  Fund. 

Mr.  A.  RamaswamiSastri,  Masula  .^.        ...  ...                 ...  5  0 

T.  VWIARAGHAVA  ChaRLTT, 

Adyar,  27ih  February,  1899.  Treasurer,  T.  S* 
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THE  COMMITTEE  FOBMED. 

To  the  Treasurer  T,  S\ 

The  undersigned  accept  the  responsibility  of  the  management  of  the 
Pancbama  Eiiacation  fPupd  (^r^atedin  the  President  Founder's  Executive 
Notice  of  the  7th  instant.  They  hereby  appoint,  with  their  kind  consent,  the^ 
following  persons  to  the  offices  respectively  designated. 

SupefiniendeM  oj  PwhsIumiUi ,School8,MisM  S^E.  Palm^  «.  (c.  I 


Hon.  Edwuitional  Adviser. 
Hon,  Legal  Adviser. 
Hon.  Consultvig  Engineer. 
( Cashier. 


Mr.   S.  Bangaswamy  Ij-engar,  b.  a. 
Y.C.8e8hachari,£8q..  b.a.,b.l.,mji  a.s 
Mr.  C.  Sambiah. 
Mr.  T.  V.  Charlu. 


Fraternally  yours,  (  ^  \  ^if*^"' 

•^  "^        '  I  W.  A.  English. 

AnvAtt>  9ih  February  1898. 


THE  PANCHAMA  EDUCATION  FUND. 

The  following?  sums  are  incorporated  in  the  Fund  created  in  the  Presi- 
d^^nt-Founder's  Executive  Notice  of  February  7tb,  1899  : —  bs.    a.  v. 

The  Olcott  Pension  Fund 

„    Blavatsky  Memorial  Fund 
Individual  minor  subscriptions  to  date   ... 
Gift  of  £150  by  an  English  Theosophist  ... 

„     by  an  European  F.  T.  S. 


Deduct  expenses  for  : — 

Purchase  of  Kodambakam  propert}'... 

Cost  of  the  Document  and  Begistration  Fee     . 

Salaries  of  teachers,  peon  and  gardener 

Sundries 

Advance    for    construction    and   repairs    of 

the  Kodambakam  buildings    ...  ...     »     250    0    0     1.777  2    I 

Balance  in  the  Fund... 9,043  0  .3- 


•  •  •                                        »  «  • 

•  •   •                                                                               V    •    • 

•  •  «                                         •  •  ■ 

•  «  •                                         •  «  • 
•  *  •                                         •  •  • 

3.077  11  2 
3.235    0  1 
:i28  14  5 
2,241  3  11 
2,000  0    0 

Total  to  date.. 

.10,882  13  8 

Bs.  1,200    0    0 

19    0    0 

„     207  15    1 

„     100    3    0 

m 

E.^O.E. 
T.  V.  Charlu, 
Adyar,  I  Uh  February  1899.  Cashier  of  the  Fund. 

AMEBICAN  SECTION,  T.  S. 

On  January  18th  a  charter  >w'as  issued  to  the  Tampa  T.  S.,  Tampa,, 
Florida,  with  ten  charter  members.  This  Branch  consists  entirely  of  persons 
who  ignorantly  joined  Mr.  Judge's  society,  haye  revolted  therefrom,  and 
have  now  entered  the  T.  S.  The  President  is  Bobert  L.  Davis,  the  Secretary' 
is  Charles  E.  Twitt,  P.  0.  Box  83.  On  January  19th  a  charter  was  issued  to- 
the  Narada  T.  S.,  Tacoma,  Wash.,  with  sixteen  charter  members.  This 
Branch  consists  partly  of  old  F.  T.  S.,  returning  from  the  secession  of  1895, 
but  mainly  of  persons  leaving  Mr.  Judge's  society. 

The  Silent  Workers  T.  S.,  Davenport,  Iowa,  has  become  extinct.  There 
are  now  sixty-nine  Branches  in  the  American  Section,  though  several  will 
probably  expire.  The  Brotherhood,  T.  S.,  of  Danver,  Colorado  has  changed 
its  name  to  Isis  T.  S. 

Yours  iratemally» 

Alexander  FvLL£|LT0V, 

General  Secretary. 
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SCANDINAVIAN  SECTION. 

CoUm^  E.  8.  OlcQiU  Prendeni  T.  8.  • 
Dear  Sis, 

Herewith  I  beg  to  inform  you  4hat  Mr.  A.  Zettersten,  on  account  of  sick- 
ness and  overwork,  bus  b^eii  ioi'ced  to  resign  his  ofiice  as  General  Secretary 
of  the  Scandinavian  Seotion  T.  S.,  and  that  the  Executive  Committee,  in 
accordance  with  our  sectionul  rule  §  19,  has  appointed  me  to  fill  his  pUce 
pto  tem*  until  a  new  election  can  be  held  at  our  Convention  this  year. 

With  best  wishes  for  u  happy  new  year,    I  am  fraternally  yours, 

EXIL   ZANDEBr 

General  Secretary,  pro  tem. 
Grefgatan,  12»    .       Y 
Stockholm.  Swepej*',     [ 
Janvury  6th,  1S99:       J  .    .     .• 


THE  BURMESE  TOUR. 

As  previously  arri^nged,  the  President- Founder   went  to  Mandalay  with 
the  Siamese  Prince-priest  Jinawarawansa,  to  confer  with  the  highest  ecclesi- 
astical authorities  about  the  plan  of  making  a  triple  international  union  of 
Buddhist  sects  into  one  great  body,  to  be  under  the  patronage  of  fi.M.  tlie 
King  of  Siam.    Before  leavitig  Rangoon,  the  President  laid  his  plan  before 
the    Chief  Secretary  to  Government  and    official  notes  were  exchanged 
between  them.    Mri.   E.   S,  Symes,  the   Chief   .Secretary,  wrote  under  date 
of  21st  January,  that  he  could  see  "no  objection  to  your  proceeding  to  Man- 
dalay, to  discuss  with  the  leading  monks  there,  a  scheme  for  the  merging  of 
the  Buddhist  sects  of  Ceylon,  Siam  and  Burma  into  one   great  sect  which 
should  be.  under  the  patronage: of  H.  M.  the  King  of  Siam."    In  fact  the 
statesmanlike  character  of  the  proposed  fusion,  first  suggested  by  the  Prince- 
priest,  will  be  clear  to  every  practical  mind.     Our  President  found,  however, 
in  the  present  self-chosen  Ti>a-tha-na-baing  a  very  different  sort  of  person 
from  the  late  venerable  High  Priest,  with  whom  he  had  no  difficulty  in  get- 
ting his  assent  to  the  now  historical  **  Fourteen  Propositions  "  which  became 
the  brotherhood-link  between  the  Northern   and   Southern  branches  of  the 
world's  Buddhist  Church :  this  one  proved  to  be  a  prejudiced,  narrow-minded, 
unsympathetic  person,  with  the  head  and  face  of  a  prize-fighter  and  the  mind 
of  a  beetle,  as  to  expansiveness.    His  Council,  or  junta  of  Syadawjia,  seemed 
to  match  him,  and  oqe  of  them  was  tiresomely  litigious.    The  whole  party 
seemed  quite  uninterested  as  to  the  state  of  Buddhism  in  other  countries,  and 
apparently  ignorant  of  the  existing  conditions.  So,  after  enough  time  had  been 
wasted,  tne  President  and  Prince-priest  retired,  and  shortly  after  returned 
to  Rangoon  and  reported  results  to  the  Chief  Secretary   to  Government.    It 
was  somewhat  pleasant   to  learn  from  him  that  Government  had  not  recog* 
nised  the  noi'diaant  Tha-tha-na-baing  nor   given  him  any  official  status.    A 
movement  has  now  been  started  by  some  of  the  most  enlightened  Buddhists 
at  Mandalay,  to  pave  the  way   for   carrying  out   the  consolidation    scheme, 
and   it  will   be  watched  with   attention.    While  at   Mandalay  Col.  Olcott 
lectured   by  request  to  the   Hindu   community  on  "  The  Beauties  of  Hindu 
Religion.**    A  large  and  enthusiastic  audience   was  present.    The  President 
returned    to    Adyar   on   the   Ist  ultimo,   feeling  highly  encouraged  with 
the  prospects  of  the   propaganda  begun  by   Mrs.  Besant  in  her  superb  lec- 
tures and  now  continued  by   the  energetic  members  of  the  Rangoon  T.  S. 
The  Prince-priest  returned  with  him,  but  on  the  4th  ultimo  was  summoned 
to  Calcutta  by  the  Royal   Commissioner  sent  by  H.M.  the  King  nf  Siam 
to  receive  from  the  Government  of   India  the  genuine  relics  of  the  Buddha 
recently  discovered  in  the  Basti  District  by  Mr.  Peppe.     A  few  days  later  he 
left  for  Colombo  and  Siam. 


THE  MADRAS  JUDICIARY. 

Our  long  tried  dnd  faithful  brother  P.  Sreenevasrow,  F.T.  S.,  having  been 

finally  retired  under   the  age   rule,  another  highly   valued  F.  T.  S.,  Wr,  C.  R. 

Pattabhirama  Iyer,  a  lending  pleader  of  Mndrns,  has  been  appointed  to  succeed 

him    as  Judge  of  the   City  Civil   Court.     We  hope  that  the  former  will  now 
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continue  his  usefal  literary  work  for  our  Society,  and  that  the  latter  may  leave 
behind  him  on  his  retirement  an  equally  brilliant  record  both  as  a  wise  Justice 
and  an  honest  public  servant. 

MISS  EDGER  IN  AUSTRALIA. 

A  letter  from  Miss  Edger,  dated  February  7th,  announces  her  safe  arri- 
val in  Melbourne,  after  a  somewhat  boisterous  passai^e.  She  is  spending  a 
very  busy  fortnight  there — holding  meetings  every  evening.  As  she  is  too 
busy  to  write  to  all  her  numerous  and  very  dear  friends  from  whom  she 
parted  in  India,  she  desires  to  assure  them  that  her  warmest  sympathies  and 
kindest  thoughts  are  constantly  going  out  to  them,  and  she  hopes  to  hava 
the  privilege  of  meeting  them  all  again  in  the  not  too  distant  future.  She 
may  be  addressed  while  in  Australia,  at  the  Headquarters  of  the  Section,  42, 
Margaret  St.,  Sydney. 

FOR  STUDY. 

We  have  in  type  the  *'  Outlines  of  Study*'  issued  by  a  Committee  of  the 
American  Section  T.  S..  to  be  used  with  *'  The  Ancient  Wisdom"  as  a  text 
book.  It  contains  references  to  illustrative  readings,  and  questions,  the 
answers  to  which  are  to  be  written  out.  It  will  be  found  very  useful  to 
Branches  that  wish  to  take  up  the  study  of  Theosophy  in  a  thorough  manner. 
It  has  been  crowded  out  of  February  and  March  issaes  but  may  be  expected 
in  April  Supplement. 

BARON  SPEDALIERI. 

Our  Society  has  lost  a  distinguished  and  emdite  member  and  I  a  dear 
friend,  in  the  death  of  Baron  J.  Spedalieri,  of  Marseilles.  He  was  among 
H.  P.  B.'s  warmest  admirers  and  friends  and  carried  on  with  her  a  most 
interesting  correspondence.  He  was  the  literary  executor  of  Eliphas  Levi, 
and  some  years  ago  presented  to  H.  P.  B.  several  precious  books  and  MSS., 
among  the  latter  a  bound  volume  of  original  drawings  in  colors,  by  the 
great  French  Kabalist.    He  had  reached  a  very  advanced  age. 

H.  S.  O. 


OBITUARY. 

We  sincerely  regret  to  hear  of  the  death  of  our  esteemed  fellow  worker, 
R.  Sivasankara  Pandiyaji,  b.a. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  theosophical  movement  he  was  a  teacher  in 
Fachaiappa*8  College  and,  as  he  used  to  announce  in  our  Annual  Conventions, 
it  was  owing  to  the  lectures  of  Col.  Olcott  that  he  decided  to  start  the  Hindu 
Theological  High  School,  which  was  the  precursor  of  the  present  Central 
Hindu  College  of  Benares,  and  by  means  of  which  he  had  accomplished  much 
good  work  for  Hindu  youth,  instilling  into  their  minds  a  knowledge  of  their 
ancestral  religious  faith  along  with  their  secular  studies.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  some  one  may  be  found  to  carry  on  the  work  which  had  been  so  dear  to 
the  heart  of  our  deceased  brother. 


THE  HINDU  COLLEGE  AT  BENARES. 

His  Highness,  the  Maharajah  of  Benares,  has  given  to  the  Hinda  College, 
of  which  he  is  patron,  land  and  buildings  to  the  value  of  over  sixty  thousand 
rupees.  This  princely  donation  enables  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  begin  at 
once  the  preparations  for  adapting  these  buildings  to  College  purposes.  The 
main  building  is  an  exceedingly  handsome  structure,  built  by  the  grand- 
father of  the  present  Maharajah  as  a  Summer  Palace.  It  was  left  unfinished 
at  his  death.  It  will  now  be  completed,  and  will  form  one  side  of  the  college 
quadrangle.  The  site  is  in  the  district  known  as  Laksa,  in  the  healthiest  part 
of  Benares,  in  the  midst  of  large  pleasure  grounds  and  gardens  owned  by 
the  wealthy  residents  of  the  city. 
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FINTANCIAL  STATEMENT. 
The  following  sama  are  acknowledged  with  thanks : — 

HEADqUARTERS   FUND. 

Ml".  C.  W.  Sanders,  (general  Secretary.  New  Zealand  Section 

T.  S.,  25  oer  cent,  dues  for  1898  £2-8-1 
„  C.  Sambiah  Gam,  Mylapore 
Seiior  F.   W.   Fernando,  Buenos  Ayres,    fees  and  does  of 

Members  £6-5-0 
General  Secretary,  Australasian  Section  T.  S.,  25  ^1^  dnes  for 


1898  £10-5.4 


Library  Fund. 


An  F.  T.  S.  of  Burma,  Subscription 
Mr.  C.  Sambiah,  Mylapore,  do 

Anniversary  Fund. 

Mr.  A.  Nanjundappa,  Cuddapah 

M.  V.  Vasudeva  Iyer,  Cuddapah    ... 
„  A.  Saptarishi  Iyer  do. 

T.  V.  Gopalaswami  Iyer,  Snlem 
T.  8.  Sirarama  Iyer.  Secretary,  Tirupatur  T.  S. 
V.  Snndararamiah,  Nellore 
y.  VenkatHseshiah,  Mastiltpatam    ... 

Honorable  Justice  Mr.  S.  Subktimanier,  Mylapore 
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T.  VWIARAGHAVA  ChaRLU, 

Traisww,  T.  8, 


WHITE  LOTUS  DAY. 

A  particular  interest  will  be  given  this  ye»r  to  the  anniversary  proceed- 
ings Mt  Adyar  on  White  Lotus  Day,  by  the  nnveiling  of  a  life-size  statue,  in 
plHStev  ftr  terra  cotta,  of  H.  P.  BlavaLsky.  The  President-Founder  presents 
it  to  the  Adyar  Library  and  Headquarters  in  token  of  his  undiitiinfHhed 
affection  for  his  old  colleague.  The  fnce  and  figure  have  been  modelled  at 
the  Madras  School  of  Arts,  under  his  supervision,  from  fiesta's  and  otheh 
photographs,  0'Donovan*8  l)as-relief,  and  Schmiechen's  oil  painting-— till  from 
the  life,  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  may  not  be  spoilt  in  thB  finishing.  In  the  clay 
the  Ftatue  is  a  striking  likehe.<«s  of  H.  P.  B.,  and  one  might  almost  fancy  she 
was  sitting  there  listening  to  one's  conversation.  The  President-Founder 
hopes  that  as  many  as  possible  of  the  old  peri^oiial  Indian  fl-iends  and  pupils 
of  Mme.  Blavatsky  will  be  present  at  this  exceptionally  iiti[k>Haut  ceremony. 


■9^^^ 
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THE  "WAIL"  OF  DHARMAPALA. 

Tho  Indian  press  are  circnlatinpr  just  now  8  pessimistic  view  and  fore- 
cast of  the  state  of  Buddhism  in  Ceylon,  that  Mr.  Dbarmapala  has  heen 
givinp;  in  a  Ceylon  paper.  Tlie  Hindu  (Madras),  whose  article  has  provoked 
the  present  comments,  calls  it  "  Dharmapa1a*s  Wail."  lb  says  that,  accord- 
ing  to  his  showing,  the  Conntess  Canavarro  receives  no  sympathy  and  is 
about  leavinj?  the  Island  for  Calcutta,*  to  try  there  for  help:  that  she  is  an 
American  convert  of  his;  that  she  came  out  to  Ceylon  at  his  request,  to 
work  for  the  cause  of  Buddhism  and  bring  about  "  all  manner  of  reforms  " 
but  has  failed  ;  that  D.  says  **  the  prospects  of  Buddhism  in  Ceylon  are 
gloomy ;  "  that  "  about  eight  years  ago.  Buddhism  was  not  well  known  in 
India,  but  at  present  there  are  many  willinsr  to  embrace  it ;  "  that  "at  first 
it  was  spoken  out  hv  Colonel  Olcott  and  Mdme.  Blavatsky.  Now  the  Theo- 
Rophical  Society  upholds  Hinduism  as  the  supreme  cult;**  that  "during 
the  time  of  Mdme.  Blavatsky,  most  of  the  theosophisis  embraced  Bud- 
dhism and  took  pansil"  etc.,  etc.  Now  it  will  be  plain  to  every  well- 
informed  person  that  most  of  the  above  is  rubbish.  Buddhism  is  daily 
strengthening  instead  of  weakening  in  Ceylon  :  the  Theosophical  Society, 
qttd  Society,  is  no  more  bound  to  any  one  form  of  creed  than  it  ever 
was;  its  President  has  never  ceased  to  work  for  his  avowed  religion. 
Buddhism,  with  all  his  strength,  while  at  the  same  time  helping 
people  of  other  faiths  to  know  and  live  np  to  theirs.  Neither  in  the  tixne  of 
Mdme.  Blavatsky  nor  since,  have  twenty  non-Buddhist  members  taken 
panail  and  formally  declared  themselves  Buddhists,  let  alone  "  most "  of 
them ;  and  if  the  Countess  Canavarro*s  Convent  and  Dharmapala's  Itajgiri 
Colleffe  have  failed  of  support,  the  explana!)ion  should  be  sought,  rather  in 
a  preliminary  miscalculation  of  chances  and  faulty  business  management, 
than  in  public  indifference.  Dharmapala  savs  that  he  *'  thought  the  time 
was  ripe  in  Ceylon  to  educate  priests  and  send  them  out  to  foreign  countries 
to  overthrow  non-Buddhistic  faiths. ..he  persuaded  his  father  to  purchase 
Itajgiri  at  a  cost  of  Rs.  23,000... he  now  sees  it  has  proved  an  utter  failure. 
Itajgiri  has  been  in  existence  for  nearly  a  year  and  nobody  has  taken  an  in- 
terest in  it.'*  He  ends  his  jeremiad  with  an  insult  to  his  compatriots  and  co- 
religionists who,  he  says,  enjoy  themselves  in  sin  rather  than  lie  educated  in 
Buddhism  or  propagate  it.  This  is  all  verv  Fad  as  it  proves  once  more  how 
men  of  the  best  intentions  and  highest  aspirations  make  failures,  by  misjudg- 
ing their  own  capacities  and  by  their  ignorance  of  the  business  methods  by 
which  only  can  one  carry  on  social  reforms  to  practical  results.  Idonof. 
want  to  say  a  harsh  word  to  Dharmapsla,  but  I  am  in  duty  bound  to  defend 
the  Sinhalese  from  his  unjust  aspersions  and  to  tell  the  truth.  Dbarmapala 
has  been  in  intimate  relations  with  me  from  the  time  when,  as  a 
very  young  man,  he  threw  up  his  clerkship  in  a  Government  office* 
at  Colombo,  to  devote  his  life  to  Buddhistic  propaganda^  and  for 
many  years  he  followed  my  advice.  Scores  of  times  he  has  been  held 
up  by  us  as  a  model  of  an  unselfi.sh,  devoted  young  man,  a  second  Damodar. 
But  since  his  visit  to  America,  to  attend  the  Exposition,  he  has  not 
seemed  willing  to  listen  to  the  advice  of  his  elders,  but  has  put  forth  various 
schemes  which  they  were  obliged  to  regard  as  impracticable,  if  not  Utopian. 
Among  them,  was  his  "  Ethico-Psychologicnl  College" — a  title  bad  enough 
t<)  strangle  it  at  its  birth.  This  embryonic  college  was  opened  without  pupils 
or  teaching  staff,  with  a  big  and  showy  procession,  a  great  tom-toming  and 

*  Since  then  she  has  actually  reached  Calcutta  where,  the  Mirror  says,  she 
intends  opening  a  school*  The  Conntess  is  spoken  of  by  the  ^  Open  Court  in  the 
following  very  complimentary  terms  : 

'VHer  noble  sonl  is  always  filled  with  the  desire  of  living  not  for  herself,  but 
for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  and  she  finds  the  highest  satisfaction  in  it.  8he  always 
has  a  yearning  for  a  broader  religion  which  always  manifests  in  tlie  practical  work 
of  sympathetic  love.  Though  she  proposes  herself  to  be  a  Buddhist,  ahe  repeatedly 
declares  that  she  is  not  antagonistic  to  any  other  religion.  She  has  great  executive 
ability  and  business  talents.  Her  life  is  a  great  lesson  to  all*  She  sacrifices  great 
social  position  and  wealth,  and  delights  to  be  in  the  company  of  the  poor,  and  to 
work  for  the  bettering  of  their  position."  If  she  has,  indeed,  that  executive  ability 
and  business  talents,  no  enterprise  of  hers  should  fail  and  Dharmapala's  pessimiwn 
is  baseless. 
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trumpet-blowing,  a  sensational  telegraphing  to  the  papers,  and  after  that 
came  reaction  and  silence.  Our  dear  youiig  man,  finding  himself  saddled 
with  a  thing  that  he  coald  not  manage,  wrote  me  that  I  onght  now  to  retire 
from  the  Theosophical  JSociet}'  uud  come  and  live  there :  in  other  words,  pull 
his  very  hot  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire !  So  in  the  case  of  the  good  Countess 
whom,  with  a  dramatic  public  ceremony  in  America  be  accepted  as  a  Buddhist 
nun,  and  called  to  Ceylon  to  revive  the  Order  of  Bhikkunis,  without  calcula- 
titig  the  chances  of  success  in  advance.  He  borrowed  Rs.  15,000  of  Mahabodhi 
Society  money  to  partly  pay  for  a  property  that  he  bought  for  the  Convent 
in  Colombo,  at  a  cost  of  Rs.  25,000,  and  put  a  mortgage  ou  it  as  security  for 
the  unpaid  remainder  of  Rs,  10,000;  then,  as  no  individual  would  give  that 
money,  he  and  the  Countess  went  on  a  tour  to  try  and  raise  it  by  popular 
subscription.  Meanwhile,  Miss  Shearer,  of  America,  another  and  most  effi- 
cient lady  volunteer  and  disciple  of  his,  has  been  carrying  ou  the  school  and 
bo  called  Convent  with,  I  hear,  great  zeal. 

Now  the  practical  render  will  see  in  this  bare  statement  of  facts 
that  Dharmapala,  wiih  philanthropic  of  intentions,  perfect  integrity,  and 
unselflsih  zeal,  has  proved  himself  a  poor  man  of  business,  and  if 
failure  should  ultimately  overtake  liis  several  schemes,  nobody  but 
himself  will  be  to  blome.  Others,  with  no  better  chances,  and  without  t-lie 
very  importaut  backing  of  loving,  wealthy  and  pious  parents,  justly  proud 
of  their  son's  work,  have  succeeded  where  he  has  failed.  His  unripened 
Eajgiri  "  College  "  is  neglected,  but  the  hard -working  Buddhists  of  Colombo, 
Kandy  and  Galle  have  in  each  place  a  Buddhist  College  with  its  bnndi-eds 
of  students  ;  Mrs.  Higgins — the  incarnation  of  pertinacity  in  work — has  made 
her  Buddhist  Girls'  Scho«)l  and  Orphanage  a  great  success,  despite  the  con- 
stant opposition  of  a  large  section  of  the  Buddhist  public,  aroused  by  causes 
which  need  not  bo  gone  into  here,  but  which  she  might  have  avoided  in 
paru  Many  other  schools  for  girls  have  been  successfully  opened  by  our 
people  in  the  Island,  and  a  number  are  receiving  Government  help- 
Dharmapala  tells  the  public  that  his  Malutbodhi  Journal  is  published  at  a 
loss  and  is  in  sore  need  of  support,  but  the  semi-weekly  vernacular  Buddhist 
organ,  the  Sandar&9a,  foundtsd  and  conducted  by  our  Colombo  Buddhist 
Theosophical  Society,  is  in  a  state  of  high  prosperity  and  has  long  been  the 
mosk  iniluential  Buddhist  organ  in  Ceylon  or  Burma. 

When  the  Mahabodhi  Society  was  formed  by  Dharmapala,  I  accept- 
ed the  office  of  Honorary  Generwl  Adviser,  at  his  request,  but  at  last, 
finding  that  niy  advice  was  not  taken,  I  resigned  office  on  the  20th 
May  1896,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Society  at  Colombo,  and  since  then, 
have  had  nothing  to  do  with  that  Society.  At  the  same  time,  my 
sympathy  with  its  objects  is  as  strong  as  ever,  and  while  my  life  lasts  I 
shall  do  my  best  to  help  on  the  world-wide  propaganda  of  Buddhism,  so  far 
as  I  may  without  violating  the  duties  of  my  official  position. 

In  his  distress  of  mind  and  pique,  Dharmapala  has  allowed. himself  to 
speak  of  Mr^. '  Besant  and  others  of  his  best  friends  and  well-wishers,  in 
disrespectful  terms,  his  criticisms  only  proving  his  own  juventl^  critical 
incapacity. 

In  Burma  and  Ceylon  I  have  found  many  Bnddhists  showing  bitter 
feelings  against  Dharmapala  because  of  the  heavy  cost  of  the  now  famous 
suit  that  he  brought  against  the  Mahant  of  Buddha  Gya,  and  his  failure 
to  acquire  the  sacred  shrine  for  the  Mahabodhi  Society,  as — they  Fay — he 
promised  to  do.  But  it  was  not  his  fault*  He  brought  the  suit  under  the 
strenuous  advice  of  excellent  counsel  and  with  my  consent,  as  that  course 
was  represented  to  us  by  our  legal  advisers  as  being  imperatively  necessary. 
The  Mahant  at  once  retained  some  of  the  most  eminent  counsel  of  Calcutta  at 

great  cost,  and  so  compelled  Dharmapala  to  retain  equally  able  lawyers  on 
is  side.  It  cost  the  Mahabodhi  Society — if  my  memory  serves  me — some 
Rs.  40,000,  while  the  Mahant  is  said  to  have  spent  about  one  lakh  ;  but  he 
won  his  case.  The  substantial  and  real  gain  to  the  Buddhists  was  that  the 
Government  recognized  the  Mahabodhi  shrine  as  Buddhist,  though  the 
property'  of  the  Mahant's  Mutt.  On  the  witness-stand  Dharmapala  made 
almost  as  bad  a  figure  as  was  possible,  becoming  utterly  confuted  and 
losing  his  memory  of  facts,  and  alienating  sympathies  that  he  ought  to  have 
secured.    I  am  afraid  that  be  also  had  against  him  the  secret  hostilitv  of 
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public  officiikls,  who  certainly  pnt  him  in  a  false  position  in  more  quarters 
than  one  ^nd  treated  him  most  unjustly.  A  stronger  man  would  have  come 
outof  the  ordeal  much  better.  Then,  I  have  had  itoomplained  to  me  tba(>  he 
has  not  taken  into  his  confidence  the  subscribers  to  the  Mahabodhi  Fund,  by 
publishing  detailed  at  id  audited  accounts,  thus  leaving  them  to  form  suspi- 
cions which  he  has  not  deserved,  for  nobody  that  I  have  met  in  public  work 
is  personally  more  honest  and  unselfish.    Prof.  Max  Miiller  wrote  him : 

"  I  shaU  always  be  pleased  to  beloat^  to  a   Society,  to   which  you  belong.     You 

have  been  and  are  doing  snch  good  and  honest  work  that  I  hope  yoa  may  be  suoess- 

•  ful  in  your  College  at  Colombo.     Thongh  I  am  not  a  Baddhisc,  I  can  join  in  many  of 

your  prayers,  and  I  shall  consider  a  revival  of  Baddhist  mo|raiity  a  great    blessing 

for  the  great  mass  of  the  people  in  Ceylon  and  India  also." 

Many  other  men  of  distinction  have  the  same  good  opinion  of  him.  But 
they  kuovr  him  only  on  the  sunny  side  and  have  been  touched  by  his  enthnsi- 
Hsm  and  love.  He  is  simply  a  reforming  idealist,  who  ought  never  to  under- 
take to  manage  business  affairs* 

If,  instead  of  indulging  in  such  wailings  as  he  has  of  late»  he  will  profit 
by  o.xperlence,  brace  himself  np,  and  apply  his  great  natural  enerisy  to  ac- 
quiring a  deeper  knowledge  of  Buddhism  and  to  his  missionary  work,  he  may 
find  the  future  brighter  for  him  than  the  present.  And  one  of  his  first 
steps  should  be  to  close  the  doors  of  bis  Ethico-Psycholagical  College,  which 
was  a  white  elephant  froo>  the  first  and  can  never  succeed  without  a  far  better 
practical  qianagemeut  than  it  has  had  hitherto. 

H.  8,  O. 


THE  ADYAR  LIBRARY. 

Our  Oriental  MSS.  department  has  been  enriched  by  a  gift  from  Pandit 
Raraprasad  Sastri,  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  and  one  of  the  most 
learned  men  in  India.  It  is  a  copy  of  the  "  Pancharaksba,"  written  in  golden 
letters  on  leaves  that  are  so  old  that  some  are  almost  ready  to  cramble  at  a 
touoht  It  is  the  standard  work  of  Buddhism  in  modern  Nepal.  It  is  a  Tan- 
trie  work  and  has  very  little  to  do  with  the  doctrines  of  the  original  Foouder 
of  Buddhism.  The  five  Rakahas,  or  protecting  formulae,  are  MahAsilavati  ; 
Mah^pratisar^,  Mahft-Sahasrapramardini ;  Maha-mayuri,  and  Mahft-raksa- 
mnnbdlnusMnt.  The  manuscript  is  dilapidated  but,  the  Sastri  says,  he 
"  chose  it  because  it  was  written  in  Pratapmalla's  time  about  250  years  ago. 
He  figures  at  the  last  page  with  his  Councillors,  The  art  of  painting  had  not 
then  degenet*ated  in  Nepal."  The  best  thanks  of  the  Society  are  offered  to 
our  generous  and  sympathetic  friend. 

Mr.  S.  y.  Rangaswamy  Iyengar,  b.a.,  p.t.s.,  has  kindly  presented  to 
the  Library  a  pair  of  remarkable  human  heads — male  and  female— carved  on 
the  coir  husk  of  the  cocoanut  by  the  Andamanese  at  Port  Blair.  They  are 
Htrikingly  realistic,  and  one  can  hai^ily  believe  that  these  untamed  savage 
dwarfs  posisess  the  decidedly  artistic  talent  displayed  in  these,  sculptures. 
The  fact  that  both  heads  are  covered  with  representations  of  lifair,  whereas 
the  Andamanese  of  both  sexes  wear  only  a  narrow  strip  of  hair,  cut  short, 
down  the  middle  of  the  head,  and  the  other  one  that  the  female  head  bears  the 
usual  plentiful  crop  of  long  hair  twisted  into  the  knot  of  the  Indian  woman, 
would  seem  to  show  that  the  sculptors  were  of  another  race.  Mr.  Ranga- 
swamy s  gift  makes  a  valuable  addition  to  our  smnll  museum. 

Several  small  Sanskrit  works  have  been  received,  but  owing  to  tempo* 
rary  illness  of  the  librarian  they  will  not  be^  reviewed  till  next  month. 


THE  PANCHAMA  MOVEMENT. 

The  Art/ii  Patriha,  a  Lahore  organ  of  the  Tedic  society  of  the  late  Swami 
Day&nand  Saraswati,  makes  the  following  appreciative  yet  inaccurate  re* 
marks  :— 

The  Panohanta  Buddjhlst  Movement,  started  by  the  Theosopbical  Society,  is  fairly 
progressing.  The  Panchamas  nre  the  moat  oppressed  and  down-trodden  people  in 
India.  Socially  they  are  ostracised  and  compelled  to  lead  an  isolated  life — entirely 
cut  off  from  the  ennobling  inflnences  of  a  healthy  society.    Tho  high-placed   Hindua 
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would  not  mix  with  them.  They  would  not  eat  anything  touched  by  the  hands  of 
these  low-class  people.  Forlorn  and  neglected,  they  have  all  along  been  dragging  on 
a  miserable  existence.  Some  of  them  were  thinking  of  renouncing  their  faith  for 
Christianity  when  the  Theosophists  came  to  their  rescue.  They  wrote  articles  on 
their  condition  and  set  up  an  agitation  in  their  favour.  An  appeal  was  made  for 
founding  and  endowing  an  educational  institution  for  them.  It  met  with  a  favour- 
able response  and  a  large  sum  was  snbscribed.  A  school  has  been  stariod  and 
maintained  on  the  funds  realized." 

Oar  contemporary  is  respectfnlly  informed  (1)  that  the  Tlieosophicul 
Society  did  not  start  the  Panchama  movement  nor  is  it  carrying  it  on  :  that 
ic  is  a  private  undertaking ;  (2)  That  it  began  with  the  fontiding  of  the  Olcott 
Free  School  by  the  President-Founder,  without  help  at  first  from  anybody, 
the  buildings  being  put  up»  the  teachers  employed,  and  the  furniture  sup- 
plied by  himself:  it  was  simply  a  free  school  for  Pariahs,  and  no  attempt 
has  as  yet  been  made  to  proselytise  them.  Kind  friends  subsequently  gave 
him  help  to  the  extent  of  some  Rs.  900,  The  current  expenses  are  now 
almost  met  by  the  Grant-in-aid  earned  by  the  pupils.  (3)  The  second 
Panchama  school  has  been  founded  id  memory  of  jf .  P.  B.»  the  co^t  of 
the  land  and  buildings  and  the  furnishing  and  other  charges  having 
been  covered  by  a  donation  of  £150  by  a  friend  in  England.  Another 
and  later  gift  to  the  funds  was  the  snm  of  Bs.  2,000,  a].«o  by  an 
anonymous  friend  in  England.  Other  smaller  sums  have  been  sent  in,  and 
it  is  altogether  probable  that  the  movement  thus  humbly  begun  will  spread 
enormously,  as  the  members  of  the  Theosopbical  Society  in  foreign  countries 
learn  that  a  free  school  for  these  unhappy  outcastes  can  be  kept  up  for 
about  £2b  per  annum- 

COUNTESS   WACHTMEISTER'S    MOVEMENTS. 

The  usual  indefatigable  zeal  and  energy  of  Countess  Wachtmeister  has 
been  manifested  during  her  present  sojourn  in  India.  Since  March  Ist  she 
has  been  travelling  and  lecturing  in  Gujerat  and  Kathiawar,  and  has  formed 
Branches  in  Ahmedabad  and  Bajkot.  She  has  been  the  guest  of  distinguished 
individuals  along  the  route,  has  held  conrersGuiones  and  awakened  much  in* 
terest.  She  is  now  on  her  way  to  France,  where,  after  holding  meetings  in 
various  places,  she  will  meet  her  son,  Count  Axel.,  in  Pairs. 


Miss  EDGER'S  MOVEMENTS. 

Theosophy  w  AustrdUuia  says  t 

On  February  3rd,  Miss  Lilian  Edger  arrived  in  Melbourne,  and  at  once  odtntnen*. 
ced  active  work  in  lecturing  to  the  public  and  addressing  .members'  meeting^.  She 
is  expected  to  arrive  in  Sydney  about  the  20th  instant'  and  will  remain  about  two 
weeks*  From  Sydney  she  will  proceed  to  Adelaide,  returning  to  Melbourne  In  time 
for  the  Fifth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Australasian  Section^  which  will  be  held  at 
Melbourne,  on  March  Slst. 

^rom  private  advices  we  learn  that  her  address  from  now  till  the  end  o( 
May,  should  be  Auckland,  N.  Z.,  after  which  it  should  be  chatiged  to  42 
Margaret  St«,  Sydney, 

MU8.HIGGINS*  SUCCESS. 

Glowing  accounts  reach  us  from  Mr.  Abrew  of  the  suGcess  of  th« 
MussBus  Budddhist  Girls'  school  and  Orphanage.  It.  has  recently  been 
examined  for  Grant-in-aid  and  scored  over  90  per  ct.  of  passes,  "  Mrs*  Higgins 
was  highly  complimented  by  the  Inspector,  who  said  that  he  had  never 
examined  a  more  honest  set  of  girls  than  ours.  The  Musaaus  is  now  the 
largest  boarding  school  for  girls  in  Ceylon  !  We  need  about  Bs.  1,000  (i^70) 
more  to  lay  the  flooring  of  the  second  story  of  the  new  building  end  finish 
iu  If  we  get  money,  we  shall  have  next  term  very  near  a  hundred  girls 
in  the  home.  Another  young  lady  is  coming  next  week  to  help  us."  As  the 
proverb  says,  ''Nothing  succeeds  like  succesSt'*  and  beyond  doubt  Mrs.  Higgins 
will  get  all  the  help  she  may  need  henceforth.  She  has  fought  a  hard  fight/ 
and  has  conqnerea  by  sheer  force  of  "jrill. 
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OUTLINES  OF  STUDY.* 

Issued  by  a  Committee  appointed  by  theTbeosopbical  Society  ic  America, 
at  its  Eleventb  Convention,  beld  in  Cbicago,  Jutie  27Ui^  1897. 

Tbe  papers  issned  under  tbe  above  bead  are  designed  to  aid  Lodgra  of 
the  T.  S.  and  its  earnest  members  to  follow  a  course  of  careful  and  con- 
Kpcutive  study,  by  which  they  nmy  roaster  the  main  principles  of  the  Ancient 
Wisdom,  Theosopby.  Each  course  is  complete  in  itself,  and  is  intended  to 
cover  the  subject  dealt  with,  although  subsequent  study  may  fill  in  many 
details.  The  *' illustrative  readings"  guide  the  student  to  the  details  as 
given  in  onr  elementary  books.  We  have  aimed  at  presenting  the  know- 
ledge in  a  83'stematic  way,  so  that  the  student  may  have  nothing  to  unlearn 
hereafter,  however  much  he  may  add.  The  following  outlines  of  study  are 
ready,  or  are  in  course  of  preparation. 

I.    The  constitution  of  Man  and  his  Worlds,  and  their  Relations  to  each 
other. 

II.    Reincarnation  and  the  Laws  of  Growth. 

III.    The  Science  of  the  Soul. 

Maby  Wreks  Burnett,  Cliaimum. 
Kate  Buffington  Davis. 
Maude  L.  Hotta&d. 

[Committee  appointed  by  the  Convention,  with  Annie  Besant  as  con- 
suiting  Member.] 

Approved :  Annie  Besant. 

OUTLINES  OF  STUDY. 
I. 

The  Constitution  of  Man  and  His  Worlds  and  their  Relations  to  each 
other. 

Text  Book.—"  The  Anicent  Wisdom." 

IntrodticUon. — This  should  be  read,  but  the  closer  study  of  comparative 
religion  may  be  left  until  the  main  principles  of  Theosophy  are  grasped, 
and  the  student  thus  attains  a  test  whereby  he  may  distinguish  between  the 
essential  and  the  non-essential. 

Chapter  I. — The  Piivsical  Plane. 

Read  pages  50  to  56,  down  to  "  the  labyrinth  of  facts." 

A  diagram  should  be  drawn  of  the  seven  planes,  seepage  82, "  The  Seven 
Principles  of  Man,**  ignoring  for  the  present  the  technical  names  showing 
the  functioning  of  Atmd,  &c.  The  atom  should  be  drawn  on  each  plane,  its 
outer  wall  having  a  diifcrent  color  on  each  plane,  and  the  inner  coatings  being 
shown. 

Notice  the  fact  that  there  are  throe  waves  of  evolution,  each  with  its  own 
work. 

Read  pages  56  to  63,  "most  varied  conditions."  The  most  vital  point  is 
the  existence  of  the  seven  conditions  of  matter  on  each  plane*  The  plate 
should  be  reproduced  on  the  blackboard,  and  the  breaking-up  process  studied. 

Notice  the  definition  of  "a  plane,'*  on  page  60. 

lUustrcUive  Headings  :  The  article  on  **  Occult  Chemistry,"  Jjacljer^  Nov. 
1895.  Any  well  illustrated  article  on  cry  stall  urgy  in  a  good  encyclopaedia 
or  work  on  chemistry* 

Read  pages  63  to  72. 

Noto  that  the  dense  and  ethcric  parts  of  the  physical  body  are  really 
one  vehicle  for  use  on  the  physical  plane,  and  ihat  *  Prilna*  plays  through  the 
etheric  double  on  the  dense  body.  See  physical  plane  in  diagram — page  82, 
"  The  Seven  Principles  of  Man"  (revised  and  corrected  edition). 

Hhk^iraivM  Readings  :  "  The  Seven  Principles  of  Man,"  pages  5-16.  "  Man 

and  his  Bodies  "—pages  9-35. 

■■  ...        — ,-,--,  —  ■  ■  -      .       , .,  - 

*  As  uDinerotiB  applioations — personal  and  written — for  copiesrof  *the  **  OatUnes 
of  Study,"  originally  published  in  America,  have  been  received  from  Indian  sta- 
dents,  we  here  reproduce  them  for  the  be:ieftt  of  our  readers*  The  page  references 
have  been  changed  tu  buit  the  edition  used  iu  India. 
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Questions. 

1.  What  is  evolution  and  what  its  guarantee  ? 

2.  How  does  God  manifest  Himself  ? 

3.  Describe  the  formation  of  the  matter  of  the  universe  in  planes. 

4.  What  is  a  plane  P 

6.  Is  any  matter  *•  dead  '*  ?     If  not,  why  not  ? 

6.  What  are  the  first  and  second  life  waves  and  what  does  each  do  ? 

7.  What  are  the  sub-divisions  of  matter  on  a  plane  ? 

8.  What  are  the  two  main  divisions  of  man's  physical  body  ?     Of  what 

materials  is  each  composed  ? 

9.  How  is  the  body  built  up  and  how  may  it  be  purified  ? 

10.  What  part  of  the  body  i^eceives  electric  vibrations  ? 

11.  What  IS  Pr&na  and  what  its  vehicle  P 

12.  How  is  the  monld  of  the  physical  body  formed,  and  how  is  the  latter 

constructed? 

CffAPTER  II.— The  Astral  Plaxk. 

Read  pp.  73  to  84,  "  but  not  understood."  Grasp  clearly  the  'meanine 
of  the  term  "  elemental  essence,"  (p.  76),  and  the  nature  of  "artificial  eliH 
mentals,"  77  to  84.  '  ' 


para 


lUuairative  Win^«:  "  The  Astral  Plane,"  pp.  47  ("  elemental  essence,*' 

i,  2)— 5b;  pp.  6^/7.  "  65  million  hnman  lives.*' 

Read  pp.  84  to  91.  *'  poor  relations."  Note  these  classes  of  non-homan 
astral  entities,  so  as  to  realize  that  the  astral  plane  is  a  world  with  its  own 
normal  population. 

niuBtmiive  Readings:  "The  Astral  Plane,"  pp.  56  f"The  KAmarilpasof 
animals  ") — 62.  "  of  the  kind  at  all.  ^    • 

Read  pp.  90  to  94,  "  the  coming  earth  life.*' 

./""^'T?''**'^  ^''^^f  ••  "7-Ji«  Af  ™^  FJVX""^''  PP-  ^^-23,  «  now  known  on 
earth."      beven  Principles  of  Man,'  pp-  47-48.  "from  a  living  person  " 

Read  pp  94  to  105,  "  invisible  worhl."  It  is  very  importantnthat  the 
student  should  undersfand  clearly  the  composition  and  working  of  the  astral 
body  during  physical  life. 

Illustrative  Readings:    "The   Seven  Principles  of  Man  "  pp  17.19  «' on 

^^®.  Pi'iTf.'^'^l  ?^*'"^t' "  }}''''  '"'^  ^'^  Bodies."  pp.  41  (as  to  thelconsfcitution)— 14, 
("  fumlling  his  wishes  ).  ' 

Read  pp.  105  (last  line)-106.  Study  diagrams  on  pp.  82  to  84:in  "Seven 
Principles  of  Alan,  the  astral  and  physical  pUnes,  noticing  thS  different 
divisions  where  the  "  principles    are  taken  up. 

Ulueiraiive  Readings :    "  The  Seven  Principles  of  Man,"  pp.  1  (last  line) 

Questions. 

1.  How  is  a  bridge  made  between  the  physical  and  astral  olanps  hr  iha. 
atom  of  the  physical  P  i-     ita  oj  line 

2.  What  are  the  general  charactieristics  of  astral  matter  P 

3.  Explain  "  elemental  essence"  and  describe  an  ''elemental  *' 

4.  Whnt  is  an  -  artificial  elemental,*'  and  how  do  such   things  affect  onr 

thoughts?  *  vKinr 

5.  What  is  the  work  of  "desire  elementals"  ? 

6-    What  is  man's  responsibility  towards  the  elemental  kingdoms  P 

7.  Describe  severally  the  astral  body  of  an  undeveloped  soul,  an  avprftcro 

one,  and  one  advanced.  « 

8.  How  is  the  evolution  of  the  astral  body  quickened  P 

9.  Explain  the  functions  of  the  astral  body  in  connecting  consciousness 

with  the  physical  brain.  ^•"umucsh 

10.    Describe  the  classes  of  the  population  of  the  astral  world 

^  ^'    ^^bod^T^^^  ^^  "^^^"'^  consciousness  find  expression. through  the  astral 

12.    What  is'"*going  to  sleep"? 

Chaptee  III.— Kamawka, 
Read  pp.  107  to  118,  "  deliver  us/' 
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fate  of  the  body")— 46  *'  to  distinctioiii 

Bead  pp.  118  to  138. 

Illuslraiive  Readings:  "The  Seven  Principles  ofMan^^pn.  19  ("after 
death"  the  higher)— 21*,  and  42,  43  ;  "  The  Astral  Plafie/'  pp.  33  (lafit  line)— 
38,  "  better  to  avoid  it." 

QUESTTOKS. 

1.  On  what  plane  is  KamalokaP    What  does  it  include  in   the  nomen- 

clature of  religions  P 

2.  Describe  the  departure  of  the  man  from  his  dense  phj'sical  body. 

3.  Why  should  perfect  quiet  surround  the  death-bed  P 

4.  What  becomes  of  the  dense  body,  the  etheric  double,  and  Prftna  P 

5.  What  rearrangement  of  the  astral  body  occurs  after  death  p 

6.  What  governs  the  length    of    the    mairs  stay    in  esch  division  of 

Omalokn,  and    in   what   do  the  conditions   of    the    spiritually 
advanced  and  the  average  man  differ  ? 

7.  What  is  the  effect  of  death  by  violence  ? 

8.  Describe  the  seven  sub-divisions  according  to  their  inhabitants. 

9.  How  can  those  in   KAmaloka  be  helped  bv  their  friends  on  earth  ? 
10.     Define  a  "  shell,"  a  "  shade  "  a  "  spook,  *'  an  **  elementary.  " 

(To  he  concluded.) 


EREATA. 

In  the  statement  of  the  Panchama  Education  Fund,  in  March  Snpple- 
inent,  the  following  typographical  errors  appeared:  in  the  item  of  **  minor 
subscriptions  to  date,"  the  figure  5,  in  the  column  of  pies,  should  have  been 
G  instead;  and  the  **  Balance  in  the  Fund  "  should  have  been  Rs.  9,105-11-7 
instead  of  Its.  9,043-0-3. 

Mrs.  BES ANT'S  ADYAR  LECTURES. 

Before  the  middle  of  this  month  Mrs.  Bezant's  lectures  before  the  last 
Convention  on  "  Evolution  of  Life  and  Form,  "Will  be  out.  Price  as  usual 
Be.  1,  V.  P.  P..   Apply  to  the' Manager. 
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EXECDTIVE  NOTICES. 


I. 


Theosophical  Society, 
President's  Ofpice, 
Adyar,  17ih  April  1899. 


The  Eseoative  Officers  of  Sections  are  respectfally  informed  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  rule  which  has  been  observed  from  the  beginning,  their  jurisdic- 
tion does  not  extend  bojond  the  geographical  limits  of  their  Sectional  Charter, 
and  that,  consequently,  they  have  no  right  to  issue  Branch  Charters  or 
membership  Diplomas  to  persons  who  live  in  other  countries.  Such  applica- 
tions should  invariably  be  forwarded  to  the  headquarters  for  disposal*  Any 
fees  received  by  them  hitherto  with  such  applications,  in  ignorance  of  this  fact, 
belong  to  the  Society  as  a  whole,  and  should  be  sent  to  the  Treasurer  of  the 
Society,  for  acknowledgment  in  that  officer's  next  published  account.  The 
names  of  such  persons  and  groups  should  also  be  cancelled  on  their  registers. 
The  present  notice  is  given  to  avoid  such  confusion  as  now  exists  with  respect 
to  members  in  South  Africa  and  South  America.  This  ruling  does  not  affect 
the  cases  of  members  of  Branches  in  existing  Sections,  who  may  have 
emigrated  to  foreign,  non-.sectionali8ed  countries  and  may  wish  to  preserve  the 
connection  until  a  local  Branch  be  formed  and  they  join  it.  The  conductors 
of  theosophical  periodicals  are  requested  to  publish  the  facts  above  men- 
tioned. 

H.  S.  Olcott,  p.  T.  S. 


IL 

In  the  hurry  of  getting  out  the  last  Annual  Beport  at  headquarters  in  time 
for  the  foreign  mail,  the  obscure  wording  of  T.  S.  Rule  5  was  not  altered  to  that 
prescribed  in  the  President's  Executive  Notice  of  Jan.  24,  1898,  as  embody- 
ing the  intentions  of  the  General  ('Ouncil  and  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution. 
The  undersigned  begs  to  be  excused  for  the  oversight,  and  republishes  for 
the  information  of  the  concerned  the  proper  wording,  viz.  :-^ 

5.  **  Ad  mission' to  membership  may  be  obtained  throngh  the  President  of  a 
Branch,  the  General  Secretary  of  a  Section,  or  the  Record ing^Secretary,  T.S.,  and  a 
certificate  of  membership,  bearing  the  signature  of  the  President-Fonnder  and  the 
«eal  of  the  Society,  and  conntersigDed  by  either  the  General  Secretary  of  the 
Section  or  the  Recording  Secretary  T.  S.,  as  applicant  resides  within  a  seotloDalised 
or  non-sectionalised  territory,  shall  be  issaed  to  the  member." 

H.  S.  Olcott,  P.  T.  S. 


THE  COUNTESS  DE  CANAVARRO. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  from  Madame  de  Canavarro  that,  so  far  from  her 
work  in  Ceylon  having  failed,  siie  is  highly  encouraged  with  its  results.  She 
writes  the  Hindu  that  her  Sanghamitta  Convent  is  training  Nuns  as  teachers; 
her  Orphanage  contains  lo  little  girls;  her  Boarding  school  contains  88 
young  ladies ;  she  has  a  Poor  school,  where   140  destitute  children  are  fed, 
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clothed  and  taught;  anindnstrial  school,  and  an  English  day  school  of  100 
papils.  She  get^  fonr  grants  from  Government  and  has  a  staff  of  ten  efficient 
teachers.  She  and  Dharmapala  collected  Bs.  6,000  towards  extinguishing  the 
mortgage  of  Rs.  10,000  on  the  Colomho  property.  All  this  is  most  gratifying 
and  thoroughly  corroborates  what  we  said  last  month  aboat  the  unlikelihood 
of  a  public  work  failing  under  the  direction  of  a  person  of  practical  ability. 
Dharmapala's  Bajagiri  College  has  closed  its  doors,  but  his  '*  Wail,"  aocording 
to  Madame  Canavarro,  was  not  a  confession  of  failure  but  an  appeal  to  his 
countrymen  to  be  up  and  doing.  If  so,  he  has  a  most  unfortunate  way  of 
expressing  himself.  The  Countess,  having  given  two  lectures  on  Buddhism  at 
Calcutta,  which  drew  large  audiences  and  were  warmly  applauded,  has 
returned  to  Colombo  to  resume  her  work,  iu  which  we  wish  her  complete 
success. 


ANOTHER  REWARD  FOR  Mrs.  HIGGINS. 

Mr.  Abrew  reports  that  Mrs.  Higgins'  school  has  again  won  a  pa.ss  at  the 
Cambridge  Lower  Examination,  Miss  Lucie  d*Abrew  being  the  successful 
candidate.  Last  year  it  was  Elsie  do  Silva,  a  bright  girl  and  model  pupil, 
who  passed. 

RETIREMENT  OF  JUDGE  SREENEVAS  ROW. 

Our  veteran  and  ever  loyal  old  friend  and  colleague,  Mr.  Justice  P. 
Sreenevas  Row,  F.T.S.,  Dewan  Bahadur,  of  the  City  Civil  Court,  Madms,  retired 
from  the  Bench,  after  more  than  forty  years  of  service,  on  the  29th  March  last. 
The  local  papers  spoke  unanimously  in  his  praise  and  bore  testimony  to  his 
integrity,  learning  and  courtesy  towards  all.  The  Madras  Mail^  the  leadiug 
paper,  said : 

**  The  City  Civil  Coart  was  yesterday  the  scene  of  a  remarkable  interchange  of 
amenities  between  Bench  and  Bar,  the  occasion  being  the  last  sitting  previons  to 
retirement  of  the  veteran  .Judj^e  who  has  presided  there  since  the  Conrt  was  first, 
established.  Seldom  if  ever  before, -we  believe,  have  feelings  so  cordial  been  exhi' 
hited  on  a  similar  occasion  in  any  Conrt  in  Madras;  and  considering  the  conapicn- 
ons  excellences  of  head  and  heart  -which  Mr.  Sreenevas  fiow  has  displayed  dnrinfc 
four  decades  of  work  on  the  Judicial  Bench  and  dnring  more  than  half  a  century  in 
the  public  service,  it  is  possible  to  endorse  every  wcrd  tl.at  was  said  abont  him  yes- 
terday,— by  Mr.  Eardley  Norton,  speaking  by  reqnest  on  behalf  of  the  Barristers 
and  Solictors  and  by  Mr.  Krishnaaawmy  Chetty  speaking  by  request  on  behalf  of  the 
Vakils.  •  •  *Admirable  in  every  way,  too,  was  the  reply  of  the  worthy  Judge  himself, 
in  which  he  explained,  modestly  bnt  cleRrly,  the  principles  that  had  always  guided 
him  in  his  relations  with  the  Bar.  •  ♦  *  In  conclnsion,  he  alluded  to  the  re- 
marks of  Mr.  Krishnasawmy  Chetiy  on  the  religious  studies  that  Imd  filled  his 
leisure  moments.  *  He  had  hitherto  mainly  served  the  rulers  of  men,  but  here- 
after he  would  serve  the  Ruler  of  rulers,  and  sc-rve  Him  both  with  his  body  and 
soul.'  Those  of  our  readers  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  Hindu  ideal,  with  its 
four  stages  of  life,  will  fail  to  ^'rasp  the  trne  meaninpr  of  these  references.  They 
will  understand  something  of  it  all,  however,  if  they  ''^•ill  read  what  Professor  Max 
Muller  says  in  the  February  Fortnightly  Review  of  the  two  Prime  Mioisters, 
Qamisankara,  of  Bhownugf^er,  and  GokuI»ji  Zala,  of  JoriH^adh,  both  cf  whom  after  a 
life  of  great  responsibilities,  much  activity,  and  considerable  splendour,  gave  up  all 
gladly,  nay  eagerly,  in  order  to  devote  tbe  remainder  of  their  days  to  spiritual 
thought  and  self-deniaU  Of  Ganrisankara,  Professor  Max  Muller  says  :•>'  He  guve 
up  his  post  as  Prime  Minister,  and  entered  into  private  life  in  January,  1879.  Hia 
mind,  when  he  was  bordering  upon  eighty,  wan  as  bn'f^ht  and  active  as  ever,  bnt  he 
then  directed  all  his  mental  energies  to  one  subject  only,  to  a  constant  contemplation 
of  the  great  problems  of  life.*  " 

The  peculiar  significance  of  Mr,  Krishnnawamy's  remarks  and  the  Judge's 
reply)  is  that  the  latter  has  been  an  avowed  Theosophist  since  1882,  and  bis 
name  has  been  constantly  associated  with  ours;  so  that  it  ifs  evident  that 
membership  in  our  Society  is  not  the  disgrace  that  some  small-minded  per- 
sons have  imagined  it  to  be.  Throughout  India  we  have  many  colleagueii 
occupying  judicial  positions,  both  in  the  High  Courts  and  other  less  import- 
ant tribunals,  and  as  time  has  gone  on,  the  sti^rma  of  association  with  oar 
movement  has  gradually  disappeared.    Judge  ISreeuevas  Row  will  now,  we 
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hope,  take  in  Land  the  compilation  of  a  new  and  greatly  enlarged  edition  of 


OBITUARY. 

We  regret  to  learn  that  oar  distinguished  Austrian  colleague,  Goont 
Leiningen-Billigheim.  is  deceased.  The  following,  is  a  translation  from  a 
private  Ictt^^r,  dated  '20th  March,  1899 : — We  humbly  announce  that  bis  Hu(fa- 
ness,  Herr  Count  Carl  Polycarp  of  Leiningen-Billigheim,  died  on  the  2&d 
of  January. 

AMERICAN  SECTION. 

A  Charter  has  been  issued  to  the  Leavenworth  T.  S.,  Leavenwortih, 
Kansas,  wiih  1(>  charter-memberH.  The  Secretary  is  Mr.  Pius  H.  Bouer,  502* 
Suanee  Street.  The  Wachusctt  T.  S.,  Worcester,  Mass.,  has  surrendered  its 
charter  and  dissolved.  There  are  now  68  JBranches  in  the  American 
Section. 

Alexander  Fullerton, 

Oeneral  Secretary. 


TO  OUR  CONTRIBUTORS. 

We  were  somewhat  amused  on  learning,  through  a  valued  correspondent, 

that  the  notice  to  contributors,  in  December   Supplement  of  che  Theoaophiet 

has  been,  by  some,  interpreted  to    mean  that  we  needed  no  more  M8S.  lor 

our  magazine.    It  is   true  that  we  do  receive  more   matter  than  we  Cftn 

publish  but,  to    prevent   being   misunderstood,  we  will  state,  fnrther,  tlutt 

these  MSS.  maybe    roughly  divided  into  two  classes, — those  that  we  »fe 

very  glad  to  get,  and  those  that  are  fit  for  waste-paper.    Of  the  former  dasB 

we  do  iiot  have  a  surplus,  and  we  feel  grateful  to  our  friends  who  have  been 

instrumental  in  procuring  ns  so  many  desirable  contributors,  and  hope  th^' 

will  not  relax  their  efforts.     Still  we  wish   it  distinctly  understood  th»t 

printers  and  editors   have  a  very  decided  preference   for  articles  thatafc 

plainly  and  carefully  written.     At  home  only  type-written  MSS.  are  emn 

read.    It  would  require  a  special  dispensation  of  Providence  to  enable  one  to 

decipher  some  of  the  writing  that  reaches  us. 


DEATH  OF  Mr,  A.  J.  COOPER-OAKLEY. 

• 

One  of  the  most  gifted  men  and  best  scholars  who  have  been  conneated 

with  the  Thoosophical   movement  passed  away  in  the  night  of  April  16-17,  ttt 

his  residence  in  Mylapore,  Madras.   At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  Begifltrar 

of  the  University  of  Madras,  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Madras  Literary  Societ^r 

and  MJMter  of  a  Masonic  Lodge,  all  of  which  important  stations  he  had  been 

tilling   with  credit.     Mr,  Cooper-Oakley  gained  a  high  place  in  the  History 

Tripos  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  was  subsequently  engaged  in 

teaching.    He  was  married  to  Miss  Isabel  Cooper,  of  Girton  College,  a  lady 

of  rare  intellectual  attainments,  and  daughter  of  a  iorraer  well-known  Indian 

civilian.  Both  had  a  strong  bias  towards  philosophical  and  mystical  study, 

and  both  joined  the  Theosophical  Society  in  the  year  1884,  soon  after  Mme. 

Blavatsky's  arrival  in  London.    W^hen  she  returned  to  India  in  the  autumn 

of  the  same  year,  they  threw  np  a  school  project  at  Enfield,  and  came  out  lo 

India  with  her,  with  the  purpose  of  devoting  their  lives  to  our  work.    The 

climate  proved,  however,  so  debilitating  to  Mrs.   Cooper> Oakley  that  her 

medical  advisers  sent  her  back  to  England,  and  she  has  long  been  one  of  the 

moet  indefatigable  workers  at  our  Loudon  headquarters.    Her  hosband  took 

over  the  sub-editorship  of  the    Theosopkisiy  under  H.  P.  B.,  and  held  it  fer 

aeveral  years,  finally  relinquishing  it  in  consequence  of  a  disagreement  with 

•her  on  a  question  of  metaphysics,  in  which,  also,  the  late  Mr.  T.  Subbarow  wae 

inTolved.    He  soon  found  employment  as  a  Professor  in  Pachaiappa's  College^ 

Madras,  and  from  thence  f)assed  over  into  Government  service  as  Registrar 

of  the  University,     He  had  just  completed  his  4t)th  year  at  the  time  of  hie 

dMtb.    Bis  Oriental  tastes  led  him  to  a  deep  btudy  of  Indian  Phikwopby  aiid 
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Sanskrit  Literature,  to  which  he  devoted  hiraseU  with   intense  ardor.    At 
the  time  of  bis  decease  he  was  aiding  Mr.  R.  Ananthakrishna   8astri,  of  the 
Adyar  Library  in  translatins;   the  Lalita   3b hasranama,  and  had  appointed 
8  A.M.  on  the  17th  ultimo  for  the  Sastri  to  come  and   go  on  with  the  work. 
Alas !  when  he  reached  the  house,  he  found  that  his  learned  collaborator  had 
snccumbed  to  an  accidental  overdose  of   chloral-hydrate   during  the  night. 
Mr.  Cooper-Oakley  had  had  in  mind  a  series   of  other   Sanskrit  translations 
and  commentaries,  and  was  becoming  deeply  interested  .in  the  development 
of  the  Adyar  Library  and  the  idea  of  an  Oriental   Institute,   in  which,  he 
told  his  clerk  and  frieind  Mr.  Y.  Krishnamacharya,  he  meant  to  take  an 
active  part.    He  also  charged  him  to  see  that,  in  case  of  his  sudden  death 
from  accident  or  other  cause,  his  Oriental  books  should  be  turned  over  to  the 
Library.    Mr.  Krishnamacharya  has,  therefore,  made  out  a  list  of  the   books 
indicated  by  Mr.  Cooper-Oakley,  and  it  has  been  sent  in  to  the  Administra- 
tor-General for  disposal  as  provided  by  law.     It  is  quite  possible  that  if  he 
bad   lived  a  few  years  more  our  friend  would  have  won  a  high  place  among 
non- Indian  Oriental  Scholars, 


FOREIGN  TOURS. 

As  Mr.  Harry  Banbery*s  services  are  claimed  by  Mrs.   Besant  for  the 
Hindu  Central  College,  under  an  implied  agreement  between  them  when  she 
.  sent  him  out  to  help  me  at  Kandy,  I  have  been   fortunate   enongh   to  per- 
suade Mr.  Wilton  Hack,  F.  T.  8.,  of  Western  Australia,  to  fill  the  vacnncy,  ac 
'  least imtill  can   get  some  other  competent  man  l^o  take  the   Principalship 
of  Dharmaraja  College.    Mr.  Hack  was  formerly   Principal  of  the  Inland 
College,   at  Hiroshima,  Japan,  and  has  had  many  years  of  teaching  experi- 
ence in  Australia*  He  is  of  a  most  genial  and  affectionate  temperament,  highly 
:  artistic  in  taste,  unselfish  in  motive,  an   earnest  member  of  our   Society, 
and  as  true  a  Buddhist  as  H.  P.  B.  aud  I  were    when  taking  the  Pancha 
Sila  in  1880.    In  fact  his  love  for  Buddhism  is  so  genuine  that  the  privilege 
of  living  and  working  among  a  Buddhist  people  is  the  strongest  inducement 
for  him  to  take  the  vacancy  at  Kandy.    His  generous  gift  of  £600  to  Mrs. 
Higgins's   Mussbus  School,   for  erecting  the  buildings,  will   be  remembered. 
To  introduce  Mr.  Hack  and  aid  Mr.  Banbery  in  transferring  the  office,   I 
have  consented  to  go  over  to  the  Island  as  soon  as  practicable  after  White 
Lotus  Day,  and  make  an  inspection  tour  in  the  Central   Province.    Corres- 
pondents should,  however,  continue  to  address  me  at  Adyar. 

.  A  recently  formed  Branch  of  onr  Society}  at  Jnhannesberg,  in  the  South 
African  Republic  indicates  the  beginning  of  an  active  interest  in  that  dis- 
tant country  which  may  grow  into  importance.  The  preliminaries  are 
being  arranged  for  a  Presidential  tour  in  South  Africa,  which  would  occupy 
my  time  for  several  months. 

H.  S.  O. 


WHITE  LOTUS  DAY. 

The  preliminary  arrangements  are  complete  and  the  anniversary  of  Mme. 
Blavatsky's  decease  will   be  observed  at    the  headquarters  with  unusual 
solemnity.    The  highly  successful  statue  of  our  departed  and  beloved  Teacher 
will  be  unveiled  by  her  co-founder  and  oldest  friend,   as  annonnced  last 
month.    It  is  so  lifelike  as  to  make  her  presence  seem  almost  a  reality,  and 
barring  accidents  in  the  casting,  will  give  the  Convention  Hall  henceforth 
a   new    attraction.    Eloquent    written    addresses     for    the    occasion  have 
been  sent  in  by  Mrs.  Besant,    Maj.  Gen.  Morgan,  Prince  Harisinhji,  Judge 
Khandalvala,  Mr.    Bertram  Keightley,  and   others  of    her  old  friends  and 
pupils  whose  personal  attendance  will  be  impracticable.  The  venerable  Dewan 
jBanadnr   R.  Raghoonath  Row    will  come    from  his  retreat  at  Knmba- 
konnm  to  speak,  and  Judges   S.  Subramanier  and  P.  Sreenevasrow  will  also 
attend.    The  President- Founder  will,  of  course,  preside  and    address  the 
audience;  and,  as  usual,  selections  will  be  read  from  the  ''Bhagavad  Gtt&" 
fttd  "  Light  of  A»i»/'  m  requested  by  her  in  her  Will.    The  customiiry  dole  of 
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rice  and  cash  will  be  given  to  the  A(i3'ar  fishermen.  The  PreHident- Founder 
earnestly  invites  all  who  love  the  memory  of  H.  P.  B.  and  if^ho  can  do  to,  to 
attend  the  meeting. 


OUTLIIS^ES  ON  STUDY. 
(Concluded  from  SupplenietU  jxige  x^v). 
Chapter  1Y. — The  Mental  Plane. 


Read  pp.     1»^!)  to  148.  "  limitations  of  forms. " 

Illu8tratwe  Readings  :  "  The  Devachanic  Plane,"  pp.  10  ( **  The  deva- 
chanic  sense  ")— 26  **  wiih  the  idea."  "Birth  and  Evolution  of  the  Soul/' 
pp.   42  (  *'  as  to  the  way  ")— 46  "  he  will  have  to  live." 

Read  pp.  149  to  15d  **  eyes  be  blind." 

Illustrative  Readings  :  "  The  Astral  Plane,"  pp.  62  (The  Devaa)— 66.  "  on 
the  astral  plane."  *'The  Devachanic  Plane,"  pp  29 ("  the  embodied'')--33.  "  Of 
what  they  see  ")  pp.  74-86.  The  **  Seven  Principles  of  Man,"  pp.  48  (**  a 
higher  form  ")— 49.  »*body  of.  illusion,"  "  Man  and  his  Bodies,"  83  (*•  temporary 
bodies  ")— 8. 

Read  pp.  156  to  168,  **  faculties  of  the  pupil." 

lUti^traiive  Readings :  "  Man  and  his  Bodies/'  pp.  75  ("the  causal  body") 
81.  "  Birth  and  Evolution  of  the  Soul."  pp.  13  (''Now,  for  a  moment")— 30 
"  The  Seven  Principles  of  Man,"  pp.  49  (**  The  higher  Manas  ")— 58. 

Read  pp.  168  to  178, 

lUustrative  Readings  :    **  The  Se^en  Principles  of  Man,"  pp.  24 — 10. 

Questions. 

1.  What  is  Manas,  and  whence  derived  ? 

2.  How  does  he  show  himself  on  the  physical  plane? 

3.  How  are  the  subdivisions  of  the  mental  plane  grouped? 
4*  What  are  the  characteristics  of  the  mental  plane  ? 

5-  What  beings  are  met  there  ? 

6-  What  governs  the  place  of  the  Thinker  in  the  Arupa  world  P 
7»    How  do  the  vibrations  from  the  Thinker  build  the  mental  body. 

8.  Describe  the  three  types  of  mental  body. 

9.  Why  is  a  savage  often  worse  than  a  brute  ? 

10.  Describe  the  birth  of  the  causal  body. 

11.  How  much  of  our  earth-life  helps  its  growth  ? 

12.  What  are  the  illusory  **  IV'  in  man  ? 

13.  Define  clearly  the  terms  *'  higher  "    and  **  lower  "  Manas.  What  is 
genius  ? 

Chapter  V. — Devacuan. 

Read  pp,  179  to  194.  **  chapters  on  reincarnation." 

Illustrative  Readings :  **  The  Devachanic  Plane,"  pp.  33  ("disembodied  ")— 64 
"  donor  and  recipient."  "  Death  and  After,"  pp.  46  (Devachan) — 65,  "  illimitable 
past. 

Read  pp,  194  to  201  "the  high  realm." 

Illustrative  Readings :  *'  The  Devachanic  Plane,"  pp.  65  (the  ardpa 
levels)— 173. 

Read  pp.  291  to  212. 

Illustrative  Readings  :  *'  Birth  and  Evolution  of  the  Soul,"  pp.  31-37, 
**  directed  by  appetite." 

Questions. 

1.  What  relation  have  the  illusions    of  the  physical  and  of  the  deva- 

chanic planes  to  Beality,and  which  plane  is  the  more  real  P 

2.  What  conditions  the  state  of  the  man  in  Devachan  ? 

8.    With  what  other  persons  does  a  man  in  Devachan  come  into  contact  ? 
4.    How  is  the  Thinker  employed  in  Devachan. 

6.  Sketch  the  progress  of  successive  devachanic  experience  to  a 
developing  souL 
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6.  What  are  the  two  great  stages  in  devaebanic  life,  what  vehicles 
are  used  in  each    respectively,  and  what  determines  the  length  of  eachP 

7-  Describe  de6nitely  the  causes  in  earth  life,  the  heavenly  ezperiencey 
and  the  results  on  a  future  incarnation,  of  life  on  each  of  the  seven  levels 
of  Devachan, 

8,  What  are  the  *' Three  worlds?" 

9,  How  is  a  fresh  life-cycle  begun  w^hen  the  devachanic  life  is  over  ? 
10.    Define  accurately  the  **  personality"  and  the  *'  individuality," 

Chapter  VI. — The  Buddiiic  and  Nirvanic  Planes, 

Read  pp,  213  to  219  "destructive  of  all   pain." 

lUuitrative  Readings :  **  Mati  and  his  Bodies,''  pp.  82,  83  "  innermost  self.*' 

Read  pp.  219—223  "  supreme  goal." 

IlluBiratiye  Readings  :  "  Death  and  After,*'  pp.  67  (Nirvana)— 68,  *'  hack 
iniUi  action." 

Read  pp.  221  to  228  "  Living  force." 

Read  pp.  229  to  233.  ^     ^ 

Illueirative  Readings:  "The  Seven  Principles  of  Man/'  pp.  59-70  '  at  a 
given  period." 

Questions. 

1.  What  is  the  human  monad  P  distinguish  between  this  and  (a)  the 
monad  of  apirit  matter,  (b)  the  monad  of  form. 

2.  What  are  the  three  aspects  of  the  Logos  and  in  what  order  are  they 
developed  in  man  P 

.  3,  Give  and  explain  the  Theosophical  name  of  the  bliss  aspect, 

4.  How  is  the  bliss  body  formed  P 

5.  What  is  the  characteristic  of  the  Buddbic  plane  ? 

6.  With  what  aspect  in  the  human  monad  is  the  fifth  plane  connected  ? 

7.  Does  the  individual  perish  P 

8-    Where  is  the  foundation  of  brotherhood  P 

9.    In  what  part  of  man  does  "  separateness  reside?  '* 

10.  Why  is  brotherhood  the  one  obligation  in  the  Theosophical   Society  ? 

11.  Distinguish  between  the  Self  and  the  forms  on  which  it  clothes  itself 
and  relate  the  '*  priciples  "  to  the  8elf  and  its  forms. 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 

The  following  receipts  from  26th  March   to  25th   Maj  18r>9  are  acknow- 
ledged with  thanks:— 

Headquarters   Fl'm». 

Mrs.  Ida  B.  Patch,  Pittsburgh.    Donation... 
Mr.  Francis  B.  Hall,  Entrance  Fee 

P.  Nan junda  Naidn,  Hassan.    Donation 

C.  Sambiah,  Mylapore.     Donation 
Secretary  of  Buenos  Avres  Branch  T.  S.  £1,  for  a  Charter  fee. 
Mr.  L.  W.  Bitch,  South  Africa,  for  a  Charter  fee     ... 
Alexander  Fullerton,   General  Secretary,  American  Section 

T.  S.  25o/„  Dues,  ?  100-£20.8.2  cheque 
Mr.  C.  Sambiah,  Mylapore.    Donation 
Mrs.  Ida  B.  Patch,  Pittsburgh.    Donation 

Library  Fund. 

Mr.  C.  Sambiah,  Mjlapore.  Donation 

An  F.  T.  S.  of  Burma  do 

Dr.  F.  W.  Harrison  do        £^2  ... 

Mr.  C.  Sambiah,  Mylapore  do 

An  F.  T.  S.  of  Burma  do 

Anniversary  Find. 

Coimbatore  Branch  T.  8.  for  last  convention  food  expenses  ... 
Bellary  Branch  T.  S.  for  do  do 

Madras  Branch  T,  S.  for  do  do 

White  Lotus  Day  Fund. 

Mr.  B.  Banga  Beddy,  Nellore.    Donation  ... 
„    V.  C.  Sesha  Charriar,  Mylapore 

Advar.  7  T.  V^uiahaghava  Charlu. 
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Madras,  25//i^  Afcnj  1899.5  Trrasnrer,  T.  S. 

WHITE  LOTUS  DAY. 

We  can  but  briefly  allude  to  the  numerous  meetings  that  were  held  by  our 
T.  8.  Branches  in  India  on  White  Lotus  Day.  At  Adyar  there  was  the 
nsnal  distribution  of  raw  rice  and  coins  to  the  fishermen  and  others,  about 
300  being  supplied.  At  Coimbatore  1,500  poor  people  were  fed;  at  Salem, 
2,000;  at  Bangalore,  800  were  fed  and  many  furnished  with  clothing;  at 
Madanapalle  about  800  were  fed;  and  at  Gooty  and  Bellary  the  wants  ot  the 
poor  were  bountifully  supplied- 

A  Native  Sculptor. — Mr.  Govindu  Pillay  ought  to  be  congratulated 
npon  the  success  he  has  achieved  in  producing  the  statue  of  Madame  Blavat- 
sky.  The  statue  was  unveiled  in  Madras  by  the  Theosophical  Society,  and 
Colonel  Olcott  deserves  our  warmest  thanks  for  thus  bringing  to  the  front 
the  talents  of  a  native  of  the  soil.  The  statue  is  an  exact  repref^entation  of 
M&dame  Blavatsky,  and  in  this  respect  Is  far  superior  to  the  statue  of  Justice 
Sir  Muthusawmy  Ij'er,  for  which  ah  Order  had  to  be  sent  to  England. 
Mr.  Govindu  Pillay  has  been  for  eight  years  a  student  of  the  Madras  School' 
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of  A.rts,  and  U  a  rlsint;  arti'sb  'deserving  encouragemenL  wlch  f urbher  com 
missions.  Mr.  Pimpaikhare  of  Poona  is  another  yoang  artist  who  give 
great  promise  of  a  brilliant  future,  and  if  his  idea  of  going  to  Italy  bear 
fruit,  we  will  have  a  citizen  of  whom  every  one  will  be  proud. — Mahratta. 


OBITUARY. 

We  nre  very  sorry  to  report  that  Brother  Raja  Bahadur,  m.a.,  Munsiff,  is 
now  no  more  in  this  world.  We  have  lost  in  him  a  very  sociable,  amiable, 
gentle,  learned  and  energetic  member  of  the  branch. 

Shi  AH  Maxoher  Lal  Varma, 
DuGAMUN,  LucK.vow.  AmI,  Sec]f,y  Sutya  Alarga  T.  S. 


NEW  BRANCH. 

The  South  African  LodgH  of  the  T.  S.,  has  been  organized  and  chartered 
■<at  Johannesbnruf,  South  Africa  :    President,  Lewis    W.    Ritch ;    8ecretary» 
Herbert  Kitchin ;  Treasurer,  Louis  J.  Playford.     Following  are  the  rules 
adopted  by  this  new  branch  : — 

Wliereds,  at  a  meeting  held  in  Johanneshnrg,  on  Friday,  10th  March  1899, 
it  i?a8  resoloed  by  the  undersigned  to  form  themselves  into  a  Lodge  of  the 
Theosophical  Society. 

It  is  novj  further  resolved  : — 

1.  That  this  Society  be  called  "THE  SOUTH  AFRICAN  LODGE" 
of  the  Theosophical  Society. 

2.  That  the  objects  of  the  Lodge  be  the  study  of  Theosophy  in  its 
widest  significance. 

.3.  That  it  be  affiliated  in  the  terms  of  its  Charter  to  the  Theosophical 
.  Society.  Head(^uarter8.  Adyar,  Madras. 

4.  That  it  consist  of  President,  Secretary,  Treasurer,  and  ordinary 
members ;  the  three  former  constituting  an  executive,  which  may  be  added  to 

.form  the  body  of  members, by  a  resolution  of  members. 

5.  That  all  actions  of  the  executive  be  reported  for  oonfirmatiou  at  the 
following  meeting  of  members. 

6.  That  the  Officers  of  the  Lodge  be  elected  every  six  months  by  a 
ballot  of  members,  at  a  meeting  called  for  that  purpose,  the  first  of  such 

•  elections  to  be  held  on  the  17th  March  1899. 

7.  That  the  President  officiate  as  Chairman  at  every  meeting  at  which 
he  is  present;  in  his  absence  a  Chairman  be  elected  by  those  present  from 
among  their  own  number.  The  Chairman  to  conduct  such  meeting  and  his 
ruling  in  regard  to  any  matter  thereat  to  be  final. 

8.  That  the  Secretary  take  minutes  of  all  transactions  by  the  Lodge, 
such  minutes  to  be  read  and  coiifirmed  at  the  following  meeting;  that  he 
oollect  subscriptions,  and  generally  perform  all  necessary  secretarial  work. 

9.  That  the  Treasurer  leceive  all  funds  from  the  Secretary,  and  make 
all  necessary  disbursements,  and  keep  an  account  of  all  moneys  received  and 

paid. 

10.  That  qualification  for  membership  of  the  Lodge  be  membership 
•of   the  Theo-iophical  Society,  before  referred  to,  and  agreement  with    the 

rulen  of  the  Lodge. 

11.  That  persons  desirous  of  joining  the  Lodge  shall  be  proposed  bj 
two  members,  and  their  names  be  submitted  for  election  at  the  meeting 
following  their  nomination. 

12.  That  at  such  election,  at  least  five  members  of  the  Lodge  roust  be 
present  or  represented  by  proxy,  and  two  adverse  votes  shall  exclude.  Such 
election  to  proceed  by  ballot,  and  the  proposed  members  not  to  be  present 
during  the  election. 

13.  That  each  member  bo  entitled  to  introduce  two  friends  at,a  meeting 
•of  the  Lodge,  who  shall  however  have  no  voice  in  the  procee,dings,  and  a 

member  introducmg  such  friend  or  friends,  shall  be  assumed  to  have  assured 
himself  of  their  how-fi^jca,  and  bo  held  fully  responsible  for  their  conduct. 
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14.  That  a  viditor  be  allowed  to  attend  three  meetuip[s,  afcer  which  he 
roust  either  become  an  associate  of  the  Lodge,  or  a  full  member. 

15.  That  associates  subscribe  to  the  rules  of  the  Lodt^,  and  their  posi- 
tion in  respect  to  the  ntudies  by  the  Lodue  be  exactly  the  same  as  that  of 
members ;  but  they  shall  have  no  voice  in  the  business  of  the  Lodge  or  its 
general  management.  The  election  of  associates  shall  proceed  in  exactly  the 
ttame  way  as  the  election  of  members. 

16*    That  meetings  for  study  and  the  transaction  of  any  incidental  basi- 
ness,  shall  be  held  weekly,  upon  such  evenings  at  such  place  as  may  be  deter- 
nnined  by  the  majority  of  the  members. 

17.  That  the  subscription  of  members  and  associates  be  a  sum  of  Five 
"Sbillings  monthly,  payable  on  the  first  of  each  month. 

18.  Thab  the  funds  of  the  Lodge  be  devoted  to  such  disbursements  as 
may  become  necessary  from  time  to  time,  and  especially  to  the  purchase  of 

'literature  for  study  by  the  Lodge. 

19.  That  the  members  shall  instruct  the  executive  as  to  the  purchase 
^of  all  literature,  the  latter  having  a  vote  in  the  selection  of  the  same.     Inci- 
dental disbursements  necessary  to  the  conduct  of  the  Lodge    shall  be'made 
'by  the   executive  at    its  discretion,  and  shall  be  reported  at  the  following 
meeting  of  members  for  confirmation. 

20.  That  a  special  general  meeting  shall  be  called  by  the  Secretary 
giving  each  member  at  least  fourteen  days'  notice  in  writing,  under  the 
following  conditions : — 

(a)    In  the  event  of  a  vacancy  occurring  among  the  officers  of  the 
Lodge,     {b)     For  the  purpose  of  altering  one  or  more  of  the  rules    of  the 
Lodge.     <c)     Upon  his  being  requested  in  writing  to  do  so,  by  one-third  6f 
•  the  members,  they  stating  their  object  for  calling  such  meeting. 

21.  That  the  rules  of  the  Lodge  shall  be  subject  to  alteration  only  at 
such  general  meeting  called  for  that  purpose ;  but  that  the  rules  shall  at  all 

'times   remain    in    conformity  with    the    requirements  of  the  Theosophical 
Society  to  which  this  Lodge  is  affiliated,  and  in  accord  with  its  Principles. 

22.  In  regard  to  study.  That  the  Committee  to  be  elected  for  that  pur- 
pose decide  upon  the  subjects  for  study  during  the  week  ensuing  each 
meeting, 

28.    That  each  member  and  associate,  in  justice  to  their  fellow  members, 
do  undertake  to  devote  sometime  to  the  set  study,  prior  to  the  evening  of  the 
-meeting. 

24.  That  any  member  or  associate  finding  himself  unable  to  attend  a 
meeting  should,  if  possible,  notify  the  Secretary  to  that  effect. 

(Signed  )    L.  W.  RrrcH. 

(        „         )      HCBBERT  KlTCUIN. 

(     „      )    L.  A.  De  Wolff. 

(      „      )    Gr.  Patersos. 

(      „      )     Louis  J.  Playford. 


THE  ORIENTAL  LITERARY  INSTITUTION,  CONJEEVARAM. 

AS    APPEAL. 

We  beg  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  public  that  in  March  189t),  a  free 
^Library  cwlled,  the  **  Conjeevaram  Oriental  Litei*ary  Institution,"  was 
opened  for  the  use  of  the  Public 

2.    The  objects  of  this  Institution  are  : — 

(1)  To  encourage  the  study^  of  the  Sanskrit  and  the  Vernacular 
Literatures. 

(2)  To  bring  out  Vernacular  School  Books  on  Hygiene,  History, 
Geography,  Physiology,  Elementary  Physics  and  Chemistry,  Geology,  «fcc., 
with  a  view  to  enable  our  youngsters  to  learn  these  subjects,  through  their 
own  language. 

(3)  To  publish  translations  of,  and  commentaries  on,  select, 
Indian  and  English  authors. 

(4)  To  procure  and  print  old  Sanskrit  and  Vernacular  manu- 
scripts of  value  and  usefulness. 
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[Affaiii  we  cordially  recommended  the  above   mentioned  institntioo  to 
the  kind  attention  and  support  of  the  pablic. — Kd.^- 


NEW  ZEALAND  SECTION. 
[The  following  is  inserted  here,  being  too  late  for  its  proper  place. — Ed.'j 

On  l>er  way  home  to  Wellington  Mrs.  Richmond  visited  Woodville,  and 
on  April  6th,  delivered  a  lecture.  It  caused  an  interesting  discussion,  in 
which  the  local  clergyman  took  au  active  part  and  criticispd  the  idea  of 
reincarnation  very  freelyi  his  arguments  however  being  well  met  by  Mrs. 
Hichmond.  The  lecture  was  well  reported  in  the  press  of  the  district  and 
has  rou&ed  fresh  interest. 

The  Wooidville  Branch  though  small  is  doing  very  good  work,  thanks 
mainly  t^  the  energy  of  the  Secretary.  At  a  meeting  held  on  April  4th, 
Mr.  T.  Gilbert  was  elected  President  lor  the  coming  year,  Mrs.  Gil}>ert  beinjf 
re-elected  Secretary.     Her  nddress  is  Napier  Boad«  Woodville. 

The  Section  Lecture  Bureau  is  proving  of  service.  There  is  a  good 
collection  of  papers,  and  they  arc  now  being  well  circulated. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Wellington  Branch  having  resigned  through 
pressure  of  business,  Mrs.  Girdlestone  has  been  elected  to  fill  the  position. 
Address  :  'Trirangi/  Constable  St.,  AVellington. 

Miss  Edger  arrived  in  Auckland  on  April  24th.  The  same  evening  there- 
was  a  reception  at  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Hemus  at  which. the  conversation 
turned  very  naturally  on  Indian  affairs.  On  the  following  evening  the 
Auckland  Branch  held  a  meeting  at  their  rooms ;  the  visitor  gave  a  short 
addres.<%  and  then  answered  questions  on  the  progress  of  the  .movement  and 
the  methods  of  work  in  India,  all  of  which  proved  very  interesting.  On 
Sunday,  April  30th,  Miss  Edger  pave  her  first  lecture  in  the  Choral  Hall  to 
an  audience  of  three  or  four  hundred,  the  subject  being  **  Tbeosophy  as  a 
Livirjg  Power  in  the  World,*' — an  able  and  eloquent  address. 


OFFER  FOR  TRANSLATING  A   T.  S.  MANUAL. 

We  are  glad  to  announce  with  thanks,  that  Mr.  C.  Bliashyam  Aiyangar* 
j5  A ...  Head  Master  of  the  Chittnr  High  School  ;  Hon.  Secretary  of  the 
Oripntjr,!  Literary  Institution,  Conjeeveram,  and  President  of  the  Chittur 
T.  S.,  offors  Rs.  1*00  (to  be  doubled,  if  necessary)  for  a  Tamil  translation  of  any 
of  the  T.  S,  Manuals  nnfc  previously  translated  in  that  languaee.  Doubtless 
there  uro  others  who  would  be  glad  to  contribute  for  a  translation  of  one  of 
these  ^Tanuals. 

ADYAR  LIBRARY. 

The  whole  of  Sri  Madhvacharya's  works,  consisting  of  52  books,*  have  been 
kindly  presented  to  the  librar}'  by  Sir  K.  Seshadri  Iyer,  the  Dewan  of 
Mysore,  who  has  our  sincere  thanks.  Other  works  received  will  be  noticed 
next  month. 

R.  A.  SxsTiiy. 

Librarian, 


*  Small,  unbound  sheets-  1,148  pp.  in  all. 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 

Tho  following  receipts  from  26tb  May  to  2l8t  June  1899,  are  acknowledged 
with  th&nks  : — 

Headquarters  Fund.  rs.  a.  ?. 

Mr.  Alexander  Fullerton,  General   Secretary,  American  Sec- 

tion.  25o/«  Dues  £20-9-3       ...  ^  ...  ...304  7  10 

,,    C.  Sambiah  ClK^ttiar,  Mylapore             ...             ...             ...       18  0 

Honourable  Otway  Cuffe,  General  Secretary,  European  Sec- 
tion T.  S.,  25o/*>  £25-17-3 3«3  13  11 

Mr.  Davitt  D.  Chidesfter  through  Mr.  A.  Fullerton,  Donjition...    30  7  0 

Mr.  A.  F.  Knudsen,  Honolulu,  H.  I.,  D<'nation,  £30  ...            ...  446  2  8 

Library  Fund. 
Mr.  C  Sambiah  Chettiar,  Mylapore  ...  ...  ...       180 

An  F.  T.  S.  of  Burma                ...                ...            ...            ...     50  0  0 

Anniversary  Fund. 

Gudiwada  Branch  T.  S.,  for  last  Convention  food  expenses     . .       3  0  0 

Bezwada  Branch  T.  S.                do                do            ...            ...       2  0  0 

The  President's  Propaganda  Tours. 

Sirdar  Umrao  Singh        ...            ...            ...            ...            ...  200  0  0 

Dr.  Bulkiiihan  Kaul          ...             ...             ...             ...             ...  100  0  0 

Daya  Krishan  Kaul          ...            ...             ...            ...            ...  100  6  0 

Bai  Bishambha  Nath        ...            ...            ...            ...            ...     15  0  0 

Lala  Suraj  Bbau                ...             ...            ...            ...            ...     10  0  0 

Bani  Mrinalini  of  Fikepara           ...            ...            ...            ...  200  0  0 

Tbrout^h  Countess  Wachtmeister— * 

Babn  Rashbihari  Mukerji       ...            ...            ...            ...  100  0  0 

Babn  Narendra  Nath  Mitra                  ...            ...            ...     50  0  0 

Countess  C.  Wachtmeister,  £20 

Adyar,  I  T.  Yuiaraoiiava  Charlu, 


..i 


Madras,  2l8t  June  1899.  )  Treamrer,  T.  8. 


THE  PEESIDENT-FOUNDEB  IN  CEYLON. 

In  company  with  Mr.  Wilton  Hack,  Col.  Olcott  left  Adyar  for  CejloD, 
May  17th,  and  reached  it  on  his  return  on  the  15th  June.  Ifc  accomplished 
important  work  in  the  interval.  Presenting  Mr.  Hack  as  his  sponsor  to  the 
High  Priest  Snmangala,  Maha-Thero,  at  a  large  public  meeting  at  Maligakanda 
College,  that  gentleman  recited  the  Pancha  Sila  and  was  acknowledged  as  a 
Buddhist.  Col.  Olcott  then  took  him  to  Kandy  and  installed  him  as  Principal 
of  Dharmaraja  College,  vice  Mr.  H.  Banbery,  transferred  te  the  Hindu  Central 
College,  Benares.  Mr.  Hack  was  introduced  to  the  great  Chiefs  of  tbe  ancient 
Kandyan  nobility,  and  by  them  received  with  great  re.'^pect  and  elected  a 
member  of  tlie  Provincial  Committee  under  the  Bnddhist  Temporalities  Act. 
He  went  to  work  at  once  and,  finding  the  books  of  account  of  the  Temple 
trustees  in  confusion,  and  corruption  prevalent,  he  induced  the  Committee  to 
order  prosecutions  of  four  trustees,  to  dismiss  anotlier  and  to  set  to  overhaul- 
ing all  the  accounts  and  cancelling  fraudulent  iand> leases.  Mr.  Banbery 
left  Kandy  to  the  regret  of  tho  whole  Buddhist  public,  whose  respect  and  con- 
fidence he  had  succeeded  in  gaining;  the  great  Chiefs  accompanied  him  to 
the  railway  station,  the  pupils  of  Dharmaraja  College  gave  him  an  illumi- 
nated address  and  several  valuable  gift^s  as  souvenirs,  and  the  priests  of  the 
two  Royal  monasteries.  Asgiriya  and  Mai  watte,  gave  him  their  blessings. 

Colonel    Olcott    then    went  to    Galle  and    Mfktara,    in    the    Southern 
Province,   where  he  found  things  in  confusion  owing  to  the  recent  death 
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of  Proctor  G.  C.  Jayasekainsi ;  the    Mahinda  College    ranning  down  ;    the 
hired  building  it  occupied  ready   to   tumble  down  about  the  ears    of  the 
teachers  and  pupils  ;  and  the  financial   accounts   of  the   Sinhalese  National 
Buddhistic   Fund  in   a   most  unsatisfactory   state.     Wirh   the   help  of   his 
old  and  staunch  friend  and    crolleague,   Mr.  Thomas   D.  S.    Amarasiiriya, 
at  whose   house   he  was  most  kindly  entertained,   be  got   thins^    in   order 
and  restored  confidence.     He    applied  to    the  Governmtiiit   Agent    of  the 
Province  for  a  plot  of  land,  and  then   collect^'d,    within   tw<'  days,   in  Galle, 
over  R-*.  6,000  towards  buildings  for  the   College  and  deposited   more  than 
half  of  ifc  in  the  0.  M.  Bank  of  India.     H«3   visited   Mitara,    in»p*jctpd  and 
lectured  at  our  two  schools  on  the   same  day  ;   thence  returned  to  Colombo 
where,  on  the  lOr.U  and  11th  June  he  presided  at  a  Convention  of  Delegates 
from  the  three  Maritime    Provinces — the    Central,   Western  and  Southern— 
which    unantmon.<<ly    accepted     his    plan   to  consolidate   all    the   Buddhist 
educiitional  work  of   the  Ishind   into   the   hands   of  a   "  Buddhist  Educatioo 
Board,"  whi'jh  should    ultimately   become   the  one  offi<'ial    ciiannel  of  com- 
m^inication  with  Government,   and  receive   and   distribute  all  Grant>-in-Aid 
to  schools  all  cash   subscriptions,   gifts   and   ocher   ir«ms    of  revenue.     The 
Convention  insis&^d,  against  his  protrost,  in  electing  him  Honorary  President 
of  th3  B  ^ard  for  life,  and  also  unanimously  adopted   the  scheme  propounded 
by  him  to  the  Buddhist  public  last  year,  to  set  on  foot  a   national  movement 
for  the  self -imposition  or  a  voluntary  tax  of  1   cent  (Sinhalese,   say   about  i 
of  a  farthing)    por  capita,  per   mensem,  on   the  whole    Buddhist  popnlatiou. 
This  should  yield  annually  about  2  lac*  of  rupees  or,   say  betwe^an    £M 3,000 
and    £14,000.     Despite    the    difficulties      that     sugi?est     thems<4ves,    the 
Convention,  composed  entirely  of  men  of  note  and  of  practical  experience, 
was  convince!  that   the  scheme  was  feisible,   and    voted   to  have  it  put  in 
motion  at  once.     It  was  decided  to  engage  eighteen  paid  canvassing  agents, 
six   for  eaoh   Province,   who.  should  m>i'ce  a    h mse-to-house  visitation    in 
each  villi.g'?,   and   remit  the  money    collected    to    the    Trea'*ui"er    of  the 
Buddhist  Education   Board,   through  the  Theosophical    Societies   of  Galle, 
Colombo  and  K^ndy.    The  success  of  the  pUn  is  largely   guaranteed  by  oar 
having  as  our  own  property   the   Sand%re8a,  the  tri-weekly   Sinhalese  paper 
which  circulate.s  not  only  throughout   the  whole  Island  but   goes  to  all  the 
Sinhalese  traders  and  others   who  are  earning  their  livelihood   in   foreign 
lands. 

This  being  the  monsoon  season  in  Ceylon,  the  President- Founder 
suffered  groat  inconvenience  from  rain  throughout  his  whole  tour,  and  the 
passage  across  i  he  Gulf  of  Manaar  from  Tuticorin  to  Colombo  was  un- 
speakably uncomfortable. 

THE  SOUTH  AFRICAN  TOUR. 

The  President-founder's  arrangements  had  all  been  made  for  his  pioneer- 
ing tour  through  South  Africa,  friends  had  subscribed  the  sum  needed, 
and  he  had  expected  to  sail  from  Bombay  to  Zanzibar  on  the  7th  July.  At 
the  close  of  June,  however,  the  cable  dispatches  from  the  Trans val  were  of 
Buoh  a  warlike  nature,  as  to  indicate  that  the  long-expected  fighting  between 
the' Boors  and  the  British  was  likely  to  begin,  and  to  make  it  an  act  of  folly 
for  the  President-founder  to  stick  to  his  programme.  Our  South  African 
Branch  is  at  Johannesburg  jtself,  and  probably  our  colleagues  would  be 
either  drawn  into  military  service  or  driven  from  their  homes  until  the  fight- 
ing was  over.  In  any  case  the  public  throughout  South  Africa  would  have 
other  things  to  think  abQ.ut  besides  Theosophy  :  Inter  armas  sUewt  leges.  Bo, 
nnlAss  the  international  diflficulties  should  be  settled  before  the  9th  of  August 
the^tour  of  (?ol.  OlcQtt  will  be  postponed  until  after  the  next  D^ember  con- 
vention and  he  will  resume  his  very  promising  work  in  <3eylon.  Meanwhile  he 
will  fiWait  at  Adyar  the  turn  of  events. 

POUR  NEW  FRENCH  BRANCHES. 

The  Hon.  Otway  Cuffe,  General  Secretary  of  the  European  Section, 
T.S.,>.r«=<port8  as  follows : 

I  h»*vf?  much  pleasure  in  informing  yon  that  Charters  hav^  been  issued  to 
two  new  Branches  in  Ft^nce,  dated  May  15th,  1899.  The  Branches  are  to  be 
known  as  Lo  Sentier  and  Grenoble. 
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The  founding  members  of  the  first  Branch  which  is  situated  in  Parig 

Mme.  la  G^nerale  Villiers  Thomassin  (President)  Mile.  Thereae  Thomas- 
sin  (Secretary),  Le  Oomte  de  Gramont,  Mme.  Z,  Blech,  Mile.  A..  Blech, 
Leon  Olery  arid  Mme.  Sauvan-Delenze. 

Thp  foniidinjr  members  of  the  Brnnch  at  Grenoble  (Isere)  are- 
Andre    Perrior   (President),    Paul   Mounier    (Secretary).  Mme.  Silet,  C. 
Faure,   Pierre  Monnipr,   E.  Brunet,   Andre  Perrier   (fils),  J.  Julio,  M.    Belle, 
H.  Francon,  Mile.  Dfliard,  Mme.  Poirier,  Mile.  Poirier,  B.  Dussert.  G.  Durand, 
A    Arimud.  Mn  \  Arnaud,  and  Mile.  Taure. 

M.ifi^.  M  Mj'-aridim,  an  old  member,  has  also  been  elected  Honorary 
President  of  the  Gr^-noble  Branch. 

A  Charter  h:fc-»  Oeeii  issued,  dated  M:iy  23rd.  1899,  to  Mme.  Oharouaset, 
Mme.  Lrtvev,  Mme.  Nublott,  Mme.  Bou.tier,  Mile.  i5.  Pevim,  Mme.  Gandy, 
and  Mme.  M-ll'^t.  to  form  a  Branch  of  the  Theosophical  Society  at  Lyons. 
France,  to  be  known  as  the  Lyons   Branch. 

A  Charter  has  also  been  jjranted.  dated  May  31st,  1899,  to  Mme.  A«lae 
Fabre,  Mme.  Reine  Honety  Az^.  ;  Charles  L^sne,  Mile.  Claire  Lasne,  Jnles 
Dianoux,  AuRuste  Ciihier,  and  Mile.  Julie  Amy,  to  form  a  Branch  of  the 
Theosophical  Society  at  Marseilles,  to  be  known  as  the  Marseilles  Branch.^ 

Dr.  Pascal  has  been  chosen  General  Secretary  of  the  new  French  Section, 
a  Charter  for  which  wil  have  been  issued  during  the  present  month, 

BOMBAY  BRANCH. 
We  are  informed  that  Mr.  Ramachandra  Purushotam  Kamat  has  suc- 
ceeded  Mr.      Rajt»avendra    Row    as    Honorary  Secretary  of  the    Bombay 
Theosophical  Society. 

DEATH  OF  AN  OLD  FRIEND. 
Anotherof  H.  P.B.s  oldandstounoh  Anirlo-Indian  friends  ha.«  passed 
out  of  incarnation,  the  cheerful,  warm-hearted,  enthusiastic  Mrs.  Rhoda 
Batchelor,  daughter  of  Major-General  and  Mrs.  H.  R.  Morgan,  of  Ootacamund. 
All  three  were  charter  members  of  ourOoty  Branch,  which  was  formed  during 
fl.  P.  B.'s  and  my  visit  there  in  1883-  An  intimate  and  affectionate  friendship 
was  then  formed  between  us  and  it  has  continued  unbroken  up  to  the  present 
time.  Mrs.  B*ifchelor  possessed  various  talents  and  excelled  in  flower  paint- 
ing, story- writing,  and  pre-eminently  in  horticulture  in  which  she  was-^ 
as  Indian  Gardening  tells  us— **  accomplished  and  most  successful,  and  made 
bulb-culture  a  speciality.  Horticulture  in  India  has  lost  in  her  a  valued 
and  enthusiastic  champion  and  exponent."  She  carried  away  with  her 
many  hearts. 

I  ■ 

ABGHiEOLOGY  AND  THEOSOPHY  IN  CENTRAL  ASIA. 

Under  the  above  heading  there  is  published,  in  Jane  Tltsoaophic  Ohamr, 
an  interesting  letter  from  Mr.  Ardeshir  K.  Reporter,  Teheran,  Persia,  to  Mr. 
N.  F.  Bilimoria,  some  extracts  from  which  may  interest  our  readers.  After 
referring  to  his  disappointment  in  not  being  able  to  obtain  the  nec^sary 
passports,  by  reason  of  which,  he  had  to  approach  Turkey  via  Trans- 
Caucasus,  the   writer  continues : 

**  Explorations  in  different  parts  of  Central  Asia  are  carried  on  by  the  Russian 
Oovemmeat  as  .*l80  by  the  Geographioal  and  ArchaBologioal  Societies  of  Tiflia  and 
MoBOOW  by  which  much  light  is  thrown  regarding  the  ancient  Ir&n  vej,  but  it  will 
take  yearn  to  complete  the  research  and  we  must  wait  patiently  till  ihen.  Some 
ancient  cities  lie  entirely  buried  anderground  in  Chinese  Tartary,  and  these  might 
throw  liflfht  on  some  important  and  hitherto  unknown  chapter  of  historic  antiquity 
and  enable  us  to  know  mnch  aboat  the  ancient  Aryans  in  coarse  of  time.  Archoeo- 
logical  researches  can  be  effectively  made  by  Europeans  only ;  your  hope,  therefore, 
to  scathe  time  when  the  wishes  of  the  good  Colonel  Olcott  regarding  Iranian 
ArchBBology  will  be  realiRed  by  the  Parsis,  appears  to  be  very  remote  indeed.  It  is 
not  diffioolt  for  one  like  myself  to  travel  about  and  see  during  the  journey  somethmg 
worth  knowing,  but  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  arch80olo«ioal  survey  can  be  undertaken 
through  the  liberality  of  Farsi  Shetias  who  now-ardays  are  ready  to  offer  small 
amounts  in  expectation  only  of  tarare  pemonal  advantages,  and  who  have  scarcely 
any  conception  of  Arohaiology.  We  must  desire  a  prolonged  life  for  ourselves  to 
witness  anything  like  enthusiasm  in  the  Parsi  community  in  similar  matters,  * 
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*'  Exploration  in  the  direction  of  Shnster  has,  after  a  brief  stoppage,  been  continaed 
and  good  resultt*  ftr«*  apparent.  Besides  the  |>enod  of  the  Hakhamanian  dynasty, 
indieatiuns  of  itnotlier  Persian  monarchy  are  forthcoming,  and  n^w  light  ia  expected 
to  be  thrown  on  the  history  of  ancient  Persia  on  deciphering  and  duly,  interpreting 
the  several  runcifoim  inscri)  tiotis  on  tablets  and  antiquated  bricks  that  will  be  dis- 
covered. All  the  information  I  now  possess  is  that  there  is  sitple  room  for  research 
in  this  diiH'cticn,  and  encoaraged  by  the  succefls  of  Monsieur  J.  DeMorgan,  the 
present  cxphirer.  others  will  be  attracted  to  these  fiarts  And' will  thiow  more  light 
eveiitnally.  1  r.  Sultz,  a  <'*erman  fellow-traveller  of  mine,  has,  on  my  recommendation, 
expresFed  his  inr^  ntiou  of  visiting  those  places  to  examine  and  see  the  operations, 
and  I  got  a  i('tr<  r  from  him  only  the  other  dny  to  that  effect.  I  hope  to  receive 
from  him  <ietaile«t  in  formation  on  his  arrival  there. 

**  ftlonRt'our  Moigan,  at  the  close  of  his  SAssanian  investit^ations,  will,  it  appears 
proceed  lo  Bbkht  ui,  where  I  had  l>>en  in  1803,  which  is  a  very  hnrd  and  moun- 
tainons  tract.  He  is  ^oing  there  to  examine  rertain  caves  in  the  vicinity  of  a  peak 
called  the  Maiannir,  and  this  proceeding  will,  I  believe,  shed  some  further  light  on 
the  higtory  uf  nncient  Persia.  What  can  we  expect  from  stndenta  of  the  AvastA 
language,  who  unfortunately  neglect  tho  study  of  such  an  important  subject  as 
history  ?  Anoif^nt  history,  geology  and  anthropology  are  the  auxiliaries  without, 
which  such  8tu<ly  must  be  necessarily  imperfect.  As  the  Parsi  disposition  delights 
to  earn  credit  by  superticinl  knowledge  of  things  we  shall  have  to  wait  for  many 
years  to  witness  them  study  as  they  ought. 

Theosophy  IX  Persia. 

*'  For  the  present,  in  order  to  disseminate  theosophical  teachings  here  all  mj 
energy  is  devoti^  lo  the  study  of  the  comprehensive  and  suggestive  subjects  of  Karma 
and  Aeincai  niition,  which  constitute  stepping  stones  to  understand  the  mysteries  of 
Hf6.  Macfa  importance  is  alro  attached  to  these  snbjects  by  the  Sufis,  and,  if  presented 
in  the  light  of  theosophy,  they  will  be  useful  and  welcomed.  Persians  are  generally 
regarded  mm  fanatics,  but  from  personal  experience  I  dare  say  they  are  of  liberal 
views,  inti.iligent,  and  particularly  in  favour  of  the  theory  of  Panthestic  evolution- 
ism. All  the  past  and  present  poets  and  philosophers  in  Persia  have  declared  in 
various  ways  and  forms  their  views  in  favor  of  the  stibject.'  Some  years  back 
Persian  langnage  and  Persian  poets  and  authors  enjoyed  high  reputation  in  all 
Mahomedan  countries  and  States  and  did  good  service  by  presenting  the  philoeophy 
of  Islam  in  its  trne  light  as  based  on  Pantheistic  evolutionism,  Monism  or  Advait- 
lim.  Of  the  several  sects  of  Snfls  the  one  called  Shahnr-allahi  is  at  present  not 
less  important  in  Persia.  Sahi  Allishah,  the  chief  of  this  branch  of  Sufism,  with 
whom  I  am  on  very  good  terms,  is  a  learned  poet,  resident  in  Teheran.  I  hav» 
snggested  to  him  the  desirability  of  writing  some  verses  based  on  Theoeophy,  as  also 
an  essay  on  the  subject  of  the  *  Unity  of  l^igions '  in.order  to  torn  the  Islajna  away 
from  the  path  of  ignorance  and,  fanaticism  and  he  has  assented  to   both  the  nto- 


A  HISTORICAL  MS. 
We  have  received  from  A.  E.  Bnultjens,  b!a..  Principal  of  Ananda 
College,  Colombo,  a  small  pamphlet  oontaining  a  lithographic  impression  of 
a  Despatch  ii-om  Philip  III.,  King  of  Spain,  to  Don  Jeronimo  de  i^zevedo, 
Captain-Uenerul  of  the  Conquest  of  Ceylon.  The  letter  was  written  at  Madrid,, 
on  the  27Lh  January,  1607.  The  pamphlet  also  contains  a  brief  sketch  of 
the  life  of  i3ou  Jeronimo  de  Azevedo. 
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Madras,  26tk  July  1899.    >  Treasurer,  T,  S. 


WHITE  LOTUS  BADGES. 

Just  received  from  America,  a  perfect  likeness  of  Mme.  Blavatsky,  in 
the  form  of  a  metallic  badge,  with  pin  at  the  back  for  attaching  it  to  the 
dress.     Size  of  a  quarter-anna  coin.     Price,  post  free,  8  annas. 

THE  TAITTIRTYA  BRAHMAN  A. 

We  notice  that  No.  II.  of  the  Conjeeveram  Oriental  Literary  Insti- 
tution Series  has  jusc  been  brought  out — "The  Taittiriya  Brahmana,*'  with 
sivaramt  in  Telugu.  Some  specimen  sheets  have  been  received,  and  we  hope 
to  be  able  to  give  a  review  of  the  entire  work  in  our  next  issue* 

The  circular  letter  says  :— 

Modern  researches  testify  amply  to  the  fact  that  the  sacred  and  the 
philosophic  literature  of  the  East  is  a  vast  storehouse  of  ancient  wisdom. 

The  political  history,  past  and  present,  of  India;  its  present  low  state 
of  material  prosperity ;  the  gulf  that  divides  the  English-educated  Indians 
from  their  fellow-countrymen,  most  of  whom  are  sunk  in  ignorance ;  the 
rapid  and  most  deplorable  extinction  that  has  been  going  on  of  the  class  of 
Pandits,  deeply  learned  in  Sanskrit  and  the  Vernaculars;  the  long  time 
that  must  necessarily  elapse  before  the  new  class  of  scholars  shall  come  into 
existence,  adding  to  the  deep  scholarship  of  the  East  the  critical  and  scientific 
study  of  the  West;  the  difficulties,  almost  insnperable,  under  which  only 
deep,  original  and  extensive  researches  into  the  Indian  philosophic  and 
sacred  licerature  can  be  carried  on  in  these  daj^s — these  and  many  other  cir- 
cumstances make  it  the  duty  of  the  enlightened  public,  as  it  is  the  preroga- 
tive of  the  wealthy  amongst  them,  to  give  what  sympathy,  support  and 
co-operation  they  can  to  movements  whose  object  it  is  to  revive  the  enlightened 
stuoy  of  the  Yedas;  to  rescue  good,  old  books  now  perishing  from  total 
extinction ;  to  print  and  publish  them ;  and  to  adopt  measures  to  bring  into 
harmony — as  far  as  may  be — the  ideas  of  the  East  and  the  West.  The  Con- 
jeeveram Oriental  Literary  Institution  aims  at  achieving  these  objects. 

Your  patronage  is  solicited  to  bring  out  the  publications  contemplated 
by  this  Insiitution,  like  the  Taittriya  Brahmana  now  published. 

THE  SOUTH  AFRICAN  TOUR. 

Official  letters  received  by  the  President-Founder  from  the  South  African 
Lodge  of  the  T.  S.,  Johannesburg,  confirm    his  provisions  as   published  last 
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month,  that  the  alarmiog  political  situation  in  the  Transvaal  raakes  it  impera- 
tively necessary  that  his  toar  through  South  Africa  should  be  put  off  until 
things  have  quieted  down.  The  President-Founder,  therefore,  returns  to 
Ceylon  to  finish  his  important  work  there  for  the  Buddhist  educational  move* 

ment.  

THE  MURAL  PICTURES  IN  CONVUNTION  HALL. 

As  finally  completed,  the  bas-relief  docorations  in  the  Convention  Hall 
at  Adyar,  are  the  tollowing,  with   the  names  of  the  donors  respectively. 

Ski  Krishna  (standing  figure)  given  by  Mrs.  Besant ; 

Zoroaster  (ditto)  given  by  the  Bombay  Parsis  ; 

The  Buddha  (sitting  figure)  giv^u  by  the  Ceylon  Buddhists ; 

The  Christ  (standing  figure)  given  by  "  A  Friend  ** ; 

The  Kandy  Perehera  (a  procession  of  elephants  and  men)  given  by 
•Ceylon  Buddhists ; 

A  Baroda  Sowari  (elephants,  horses  and  men)  given  by  Mr.  Wilton  Hack 
and  others ; 

Fourteen  Symbolical  Religious  Plaques  (representing  the  unity  of 
religious  ideas)  given  by — * 

The  above  are  all  made  in  a  stucco  of  mixed  mortar  and  cement,  are  of 
a  light  grey  color,  and  are  extremely  decorative.    All  the  sketches  were  made 

by  Mr.  Hack.  

NEW  BRANCHES. 

The  President-Founder. 
Dear  Sir, 

I  have  to  inform  you  that  I  received  a  letter  from  Mens.  Paul  Grillard, 
•dated  June  18th,  1899,  notifying  me  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Ananta  Branch 
of  Paris,  the  members  of  which  decided  to  found  in  its  place  two  new  Branches. 
The  formation  of  one  of  these,  the  *'  Union  "  has  already  been  notified  to  you, 
the  second  is  the  **  Disciple,"  notified  below. 

J  une  30th,  1899.  Cliarcer  granted  this  day  to  Paul  Gillard,  Mme.  Savalle, 
Mme.  Weise,  Mile.  C.  Blanck,  Mme.  Gillard,  Jules  Escande,  Mme.  de  Backer, 
Mme.  A-  Brunnarius,  Mile.  Claire  Forth  and  Mile.  J<  Tverdianski  to  form  a 
Branch  of  the  Theosophical  Society  at  Paris  to  be  known  as  the  "Branche  de 
Disciple," 

A  branch  has  also  been  formed  in  Paris,  to  be  known  as  the  "  Union  " 
Branch.  The  date  of  the  Charter  is  June  24th,  1899,  and  the  applying  members 
4ire: — PaulT.  Tourniel,  Gustave  Benard,  Alphonse  Froment,  L.  Weiscopf, 
Mile.  Camille  Yidegrain,  Emile  S3'ffert  and  Emile  Schuffenecker. 

Otway  Cuffe, 

General  Secretary, 

AMERICA. 

On  J  une  16ih,  a  charter  was  issued  to  the  Charlotte  T.  S.,  Charlotte 
Mich.,  with  20  charter-members.  The  Secretary  is  Mrs.  Marguerite  Phillips. 
There  are  now  68  Branches  in  the  American  Section. 

Alexander  Fullerton, 
Oen&rcU  Secretary. 

ANOTHER  BRANCH  AT  BUENOS  AIRES. 
A  charter  has  been  granted,  dated  3rd  July,  1899,  to  Sigfior  F.  W.  Fer- 
nandes  and  his   associates,  for  a  Branch  of  the  Theosophical   Society,  at 
Buenos   Aires,   South  America,  to  be  called  the  *'  Ananda,"  and  forming  the 
second  at  this  place.  ■ 

THE  HINDU  RELIGIOUS  UNION, 

AND    THE 

HINDU  GIRLS'  SCHOOL. 

The  Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Hindu  Religious  Union,  of  Trichinopol}*, 
is  before  us,  and  shows  that  much  good  work  has  been  done  during  the  past 
year,  through  the  channels  oi  its  Reading  Room  and  Theological  Library,  its 
lectures  and  its  school  work. 

The  Hindu  Girls'  School,  which  was  started  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Hindu  Religious  Union,  three  years  ago,  and  which  has  supplied  such  a  real 
want  by  furnishing  education,  combined  with  moral  and  religious  instruction, 
to  Hindu  Girls,  is  the  department  to  which   we  now  wish  to  call  especial  at- 

"*  Last  subscription  list  not  quite  filled; 
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i»ntioQ.  Its  present  numerical  strength  is  140,  and  it  has  thus  far  been 
mainly  supported  by  monthly  subscriptions  and  occasional  donations,  as  the 
tuition  is  free.  We  have  been  officially  informed  by  the  President  of  the 
**  Union,"  K.  8.  Ganapathi  Iyer,  h.a.,  h.l.,  that  owing  to  *'  a  sudden  falling 
off  in  the  subscriptions  *'  the  life  of  the  school  is  seriously  endangered.  Of 
the  Bs.  50  and  over,  required  to  run  the  school,  one-third  is  met  by  the  Gov- 
ernment grant,  and,  of  the  Hs*  35  additional,  needed  from  subscriptions, 
only  lis.  10  are  being  collected.  This  alarming  state  of  things  reflects  little 
crediti  upon  the  advocates  of  women's  education  in  India,  and  it  this  deficit  is 
owing  to  failure  on  the  part  of  subscribers,  to  discharge  their  monthly  obliga- 
tions as  due,  the  negligence  is  deserving  of  severe  censure ;  but  as  to  particu- 
lars, we  are  not  informed.  The  importance  of  educating  Hindu  girls 
(for  which  such  scanty  opportunities  have  been  offered  in  India),  that 
they  many  be  qualified  to  impart  instruction  to  their  own  children 
and  be  enabled  to  transmit  to  them,  by  inheritance,  a  finer  and  deeper 
moral  and  intellectual  tone,  thus  helping  to  elevate  the  coming  race, 
need  not  be  discussed  here.  The  law  is  self-evident.  For  the  benefit  of  this 
movement  it  is  *'  proposed  to  institute  a  class  of  membership  to  be  callea 
'  Fellows  of  the  Hindu  Religious  Union'"  whose  minimum  life  subscription 
shall  be  Rs.  10  which  will  go  to  the  Girls'  School  Fund.  We  hope  the 
appeal  for  help,  which  comes  from  this  Institution,  will  not  be  allowed  to  pass 
by  unheeded.  The  object  is  a  most  worthy  one.  Communications  and 
remittances  should  be  sent  to  M.  B.  Bv.  Panchapagesa  Sastrigal,  b.a..  Secre- 
tary of  the  Hindu  Beligious  Union,  and  Manager  of  the  Hindu  Girls'  School, 

Trichinopoly.  

PBIZE  FOR  TELUGU  TBANSLATION. 

As  the  prize  of  Bs.  50  which  was  offered  in  the  Theosophiet  for  the  best 
Telugu  translation  of  **  Light  on  the  Path,"  with  P.  Srinivas  Row's  commen- 
tary, has  not  been  competed  for,  it  is  now  withdrawn ;  but  the  same  is  here- 
with offered  for  the  best  Telugu  translation  of  Mrs.  Besant*s  three  lectures  on 
**Dharma,"  which  were  delivered  before  the  Benares  Convention  of  the 
Indian  Section,  T.  S.,  last  year.    Apply  to  the  editor  of  the   Theosophist, 


BABE  MANUSCBIPTS. 

Some  very  valuable  MSS.  are  now  being  collected  for  the  Adyar  Libra- 
ry. An  extended  tour  is  being  made  in  Southern  India,  for  this  purpose, 
by  the  Librarian,  who  has  sent  in  about  150  of  these  important  MSS.  from 
one  place,  and  he  has  others  in  view.  He  thinks  it  will  take  three  or  four 
months  to  catalogue  them.  

BUDDHISTIC  BEVTVAL  IN  INDIA. 

An  interesting  discussion  is  going  on  in  the  Hindu  on  this  subject, 
between  **  A  Patriot,"  who  advocates  the  revival  of  Buddhism  as  the 
panacea  for  the  social  inequalities  which  exist  in  India,  and  "X.  Y.  Z.," 
who  opposes  the  idea:  "A  Patriot's"  latest  article  contains  the  following 
remarks : — 

'*  I  have  got  the  highest  regard  for  Swami  Vivekananda  and  Mrst  Annie  Besant. 
The  latter  especially  has  at  a  great  personal  sacrifice  come  to  this  country  to  create 
in  the  minds  of  the  people  a  love  for  their  religion.  Bat  the  ^ood  they  have  effected 
here  is  little.  What  have  they  done  for  the  lower  castes  P  What  would  they  say  to 
the  causes  of  the  Shanar-Maravar  Riots  P  These  latter  show  that  there  is  more  to  be 
done  at  home  than  ontsidein  England  or  America.  They  preach  excellent  disconrses 
on  love  and  sympathy  and  the  comfortably  placed  Brahmins  applaud  them,  bat  do 
they  shed  a  ray  of  hope  on  the  down-trodden  masses  ?  I  mean,  religiously.  No. 
Lectures  are  delivered  thronghout  the  country,  dwelling  on  the  greatness  of  the 
Hindu  religion,  but  they  strike  the  audience  only  as  intellectaal  feats  and  nothing 
else.'  What  is  the  good  that  twenty  years  ofTheosophioal  preaching  have  done 
forthe  Shanars?** 

Theosophy  has  done  this  immense  good,  it  has  presented,  accentuated 
and  defended,  as  was  never  done  before,  the  reasonableness  of  the 
old  theory  of  Karma,  and  made  it  familiar  not  only  throughout  India  but 
throughout  the  world.  There  is  scarcely  a  country  where  the  idea  has  not  been 
expounded  and  been  received  with  gratitude  by  the  best  minds  of  the  day. 
It  has  shown  that  the  present  births  of  .Shanar,  Pariah  and  Brahman  are 
-equally  due  to  the  operation  of' this  cosmic  law;  thus  warning  the  higher 
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castes  that  they  may  lose  their  present  status  in  future  incarnations  unless  they 
live  up  to  the  ideal  obligations  imposed  by  hish  birth;  and  cheering  the  out- 
caste  with  the  hope  of  future  social  elevation  if  they  deserve  it  by  their 
conduct  in  ihe  present  life.  In  the  schools  founded  for  the  Pnnchamas 
by  leaders  of  the  Theosophical  Society  this  law  is  taught  to  every  pupil 
and  inscribed  on  the  walls  of  the  school-houses*.  To  effect  so  tremendous  a 
sociological  change  as  "  A  Patriot ''  aspires  to,  requires  generations,  it  cannot 
be  efirected  within  a  few  years,  and  his  blindness  to  this  fact  makes  bin^ 
fail  to  convince  his  readers,  no  less  than  the  prejudiced  view  of  his 
opponent.  Certainly  there  is  a  boundless  field  for  the  Buddhists  to  ex- 
ploit when  the  educational  movement  in  Ceylon,  begun  and  managed  by 
Buddhist  members  of  the  Society  in  question,  shall  have  gone  far  enough 
to  bring  on  and  fire  with  religious  zeal  a  class  of  Sinhalese  Buddhist 
youth,  Buddhist  Yivekanandas,  so  to  say,  who  will  devote  their  lives  and 
use  their  talents  for  the  spread  of  the  Buddhist  Dharma  to  foreign  countries. 
That,  too,  is  a  question  of  time.  **  Hasten  slowly  "  was  the  motto  of  Sir 
Christopher  Wren,  the  architect  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  Jtf  eanwhile,  let  our 
*  Patriot "  work  as  well  as  talk. 


AN  IMPORTANT  SUGGESTION. 

A  correspondent  of  The  Hinc^u— himself  a  Hindu,  and  engaged  in  mer* 
cantile  pursuits  in  Bulgaria — seeks  to  rouse  his  brother  Indians  from  their 
chronic  apath3\  He  has  learned  to  prize  India  more,  after  his  contact  with 
the  people  of  other  nations.  He  suggests  that  it  wonld  be  easy  for  them  to 
achieve  a  glorious  success  for  themselves  and  their  nation  if  they  would  but 
rise  to  the  occasion  and  make  a  little  judicious  effort.    He  says : 

**  For  example,  for  decades  past  you  have  been  sitting  at  the  Teet  of  for- 
eign professors  to  learn  a  bit  of  any  knowledge  they  may  have  imported  fi-om 
their  own  national  factories.  And  because  the  knowledge  comes  from  a  pair  of 
white  lips,  or  through  books  written  by  white  fingers,  you  consider  it  valu- 
able and  necessary,  ignoring  or  slighting  the  stupendous  stores  of  information 
contained  in  your  own  ancient  literature.  European  ideas  are  good  in  their 
own  way.  But  why  confine  your  appreciation  exclusively  to  them  ?  Or 
rather  why  neglect  for  their  sake  your  own  that  are  excellent  P  They  may 
not  be  deemed  valuable  by  the  foreigner  in  India.  But  out  here  in  Europe 
they  are  held  in  high  esteem.  An  European,  when  he  comes  across  an 
intelligent,  educated  Indian,  looks  upon  him  as  a  sort  of  a  find,  and  tries 
to  get  out  of  him  as  much  of  his  ancient  lore  as  possible.  I  have  no  objection 
to  the  introduction  into  India  of  the  new  thoughts  and  ideas  of  modern 
Europe.  On  the  other  hand  I  would  strongly  support  it ;  they  will,  without 
doubt,  do  good  to  ns.  But  shall  we  give  up  our  own  ancient  and  glorious 
knowledge  ?  Shall  we  be  ashamed  to  open  a  book  of  our  ancient  sages,  think 
them  merely  fools  and  madmen  because  our  European  Professors  do  not 
like  them  or  happen  to  agree  with  them  ?  A  Sishya  cannot  have  the  same 
honour  as  his  Guru.  And  as  between  India  and  Europe  there  cannot  be  any 
doubt  as  to  who  is  the  teacher  and  who  the  pupil.  As  a  matter  of  fact» 
Europe  is  appealing  to  India  to-day,  *  Be  ray  Guru,  teach  me  something,  the 
things,  if  yon  like,  which  you  call  trashy  nonsense/  What  is  the  meaning 
of  the  Theosophical  Society,  the  meaning  of  the  study  of  Buddhism  that  so 
many  great  men  devote  themselves  to  in  Europe,  the  translation  of  Budhistio 
scriptures  and  ancient  Hindu  books  like  the  Bif^Veda,  into  the  European  lan- 
guages ?  What  does  all  this  mean  if  not  an  indirect  appeal  to  India  to  gnido- 
Europe — at  least  spiritually  ?  Do  you  think  that  the  Europeans  admire  Indian 
thought  and  ideas  merely  as  novelties  or  curiosities?  The  Europeans  are 
outwardly  a  proud  people — and  good  reason  they  have  to  be  proud,  for  they 
know  what  liberty  is,  they  have  worked  out  their  own  political  emancipation 
at  considerable  sacrifice.  But  they  have  hearts  which  are  soft  and  sympathe- 
tic, that  can  appreciate  merit  and  worth  wherever  they  be  found.  And  they 
are  practically  saying  to  you,  *  We  are  all  Aryans,  and  you  are  the  eldest 
brothers  of  the  family.  And  shall  we  not  understand  and  knovr  each  other?  '*' 
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EXECUTIVE  NOTICE. 


Theosophical  SociETir 
President's  Office, 

Adyar,  2nd  Aug^tst  1899. 

The  Society  is  to  be  congratulated  npon  the  formation  of  a  French  Sec- 
tion, the  eighth  on  our  list.  The  following  official  documents  will  explain 
themselves  :— 

London,  Itth  July,  1899, 
The  President*Founder, 

Adyar,  Madras, 
Dear  Sir, 

Herewith  I  have  the  honour  to  transmit  for  your  favourable  considera- 
tion  the  demand  of  seven  of  the  Branches  in  France — belonging  to  the 
European  Section— to  be  formed  into  a  new  body  to  be  entitled  *'  The  French 
Section,"  and  I  trust  you  may  see  fit  to  grant  the  Charter  as  requested. 

•  •  •  • 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Yours  fraternally, 

(Sd.)    Otway  Cuffe, 
Oeneral  Secretary,  European  Section. 

P.i9.-*Since  the  application  was  signed  by  the  French  Branches,  the 
"  Ananta"  Branch  has  dissolved  and  two  Branches  have  been  created  in  its 
place,  i.0.,  "  Union  Branche,"  and  **  Disciple  Branche."  There  are,  therefore, 
eight  Branches  in  all  now. 

To  Colonel  H.  8.  Olcott, 

Preeideni'Founder  of  the  Theosophical  Society, 

The  undersigned.  Commandant  D.  A.  Courmes,  senior  French  member 
of  the  Society,  and  Member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  European 
Section,  has  the  honour  to  present  to  you  the  following  request  :^- 

The  first  seven  French  Branches  of  the  Theosophical  Society,  being 
desirous  of  organizing  themselves  into  a  French  Section,  hereby  apply  to  the 
President-Founder  for  a  Charter  for  the  same* 

They  bind  themselves  to  conform  to  the  constitution  of  the  Theosophical 
Society,  and  liave  pleasure  in  offering  to  the  President  the  expression  of  their 
respect,  devotion  and  affection. 

Their  esteemed  brother,  Doctor  Th.  Pascal,  President  of  the  "  Lotus 
Bleu*'  Branch,  of  Toulon,  has  been  unanimously  chosen  as  General  Secretary 
of  the  future  Section,  and  has  kindly  accepted  the  responsibilities  thus  offer- 
ed him. 

The  Presidents  and  Secretaries  of  the  above-mentioned  seven  Branches* 
and  Commandant  Courmes,  have  signed,  in  testimony  of  their  concurrence, 
the  present  request :— * 

D.  A.  Courmes, 
iSl  Rme  l^ronehet,  Paris,  pirector  of  tlie  fievue  Theosofhi^ve  Franf^ais, 
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PreBidents.  Secretaries.  Branches. 

Paul  Gillard G.  Renarb Ananta. 

ViLLiERS  G.  Thomassin. , .T.  Thomassin Le  Sentier. 

Mrs.  T.  M.  Terrel Ch.  Pahon ••• Nice. 

DR.T11.  Pascal..,. Jane  G.  Bvgbr Toulon. 

A.  Perrier G.  MoNNiER Grenoble. 

Marie  Gharousset Jeannette  Sevek Lyons. 

A.  Farbe C.  Laske Marseilles. 

The  above  request,  having  the  concurrence  of  the  European  Section  and 
meeting  with  my  hearty  approval,  is  hereby  granted,  and  the  Recording 
Secretary  will  forwaini  to  Commandant  Courmes*  for  transmission  to  Dr. 
Tb.  Pascal  and  his  associates,  a  Charter  in  the  usual  form,  for  the  forma- 
tion of  the  French  Section  of  the  Theosophical  Society. 

H-  S.  Olcott,  p.  t.  s. 

In  compliance  with  the  foregiong  Executive  Notice  the  undersigned  issues 
the  following  Charter  and  declares  the  French  Section  constitutionally  form* 
ed  and  registered* 

W.  A.  English, 
Uncording  Secretary^  T,  8. 
Charier. 
The  Theosophical  Society* 
founded  mdlxxv. 

President's  Office, 
Adyar,  2nd  August  1899. 

I,  the  undersigned,  President-Founder  of  the  Theosophical  Society,  by 
virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me,  do  hereby  authorize  the  Fellows  of  the 
Theosophical  Society  in  the  Republic  of  Fraoce  to  organize,  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Society's  Constitution  and  Rules,  a  body  to  be  known  as  the 
French  Section  of  the  Theosophical  Society. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  signed  this  Charter  and  affixed  the  Society's 
seal  at  Adyar  on  the  day  above  written. 

(8d.)    H.  S.  Olcott, 

President, 


»» 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 

The  following  receipts  from  27th  July  to  23rd  August  1899,  are  acknow- 
ledged with  thanks : — 

Headquarters  Fund.  rs.    a.  f. 

Mr.  Thomas  Coule  Barlow,  Simla.    Donation           ...  ...    47    8  0 

N,  Ramasami  Naidu,  Kottnr  . . .            ...            ...  ...      10  0 

C.  Sambiah,  Mylapore             ...            ...            ...  ...      3    0  0 

Wilton  Hack,  for                                    has  relief  work      ...     10    0  0 

AFriend                                                                    do  ...     10    0  0 

Parsis  through  B.  Lodge,  Bombay,                         do  ...     24    8  0 

Colombo  Buddhists  through  Mr.  Ferera               do  ...     30    0  0 

Galle  Buddhists  through  Mr.  O.  A.  Jayasekara,  do  ...     15    8  0 

Mrs.  Annie  Besant,                                                   do  ...     10    0  0 

Library  Fund. 

An  F.  T.  S.  of  Burma     ...            ...            ...            ...  ...     50    0  0 

Row  Bahadur  R.  Sooriah  Row  Naidu  Qaru              ...  ...    20    0  0 

Mr.  C,  Sambiah,  Mylapore             ...                          ...  ...      3    0  0 

Anniversary  Fund. 

Mr.  K.  Srinivasa  Iyer,  Tenali         ...           •••           ...  •••.200 

Adyar,  Madras,  >  T.  Vijiaraghava  Charlu, 

23rd  August  1899.  j  fraatmBr,  T.  S, 
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SANSKRIT  MSS. 

Tlie  £oi;awi«K  MSS.  have  been  presented  to  the  Adyar  Library  by  K.  S. 
Srinivasam  Pillai,  Vakil,  and  President  of  Tanjore  T.  S. :  Kaulopauwhad, 
Bhavanonanisbad,  Sripuropanishad,  and  Navaratnam&hka  with  Bhaskara- 
raja  8  commentary  and  V&kyasndha.  These  are  very  important  works  on 
Mantra  Sastra.  The  donor  will  pleaee  accept  onr  sincere  thanks.  Many 
rare  collections  in  this  line  are  now  being  made  by  our  Librarian. 


LECTURE  ON  "  MANTRA  SASTRA." 

A  correspondent  of  the  Hindu,  in  alluding  to  a  recent  address  on  "Mantra 
Sastra"  delivered  by  R.  Ananthakrishna  Sastri,  of  the  Adyar  Library, 
before  the  Tanjore  T.  S.,  says : 

"  The  Leotnror  in  an  entertaining  address  in  Tamil  showed  by  apt  qaotafcions 
from  ancient  writings  illnstrated  by  felicitoas  references  to  contemporaneous 
practices  in  other  parts  of  India  bow  White  Magio  came  to  degenerate  into  and  to 
become  confounded  with  Bla<3k  Magic,  how  Saktism,  originally  highly  spiritual, 
giew  gradually  •  •  •  to  be  a  reproach,  and  now  it  is  the  duty  of  each  lover  of 
the  Aryan  religion  io  remove  the  abuses  and  to  restore  the  Mantra  Sastra  to  its 
original  purity." 


OBITUARY. 

•  The  President  of  the  local  T.  8.  Branch  at  Nellore,  Mr.  M.  Parthasarathy 
Naidu,  passed  quietly  away  on  the  morning  of  August  3rd,  after  a  short 
and  painless  illness.  He  formerly  served  the  Gk)ve^nment  many  years,  and 
was  an  honest,  kind  and  truly  sympathetic  man  who  never  refused  aid  to  the 
suffering,  an  earnest  student  of  Vedantio  literature  m  Sanskrit,  and  an 
honored  Tbeosophist,  who  is  mourned,  not  only  by  his  relatives  and  personal 
friends,  but  by  his  townspeople  of  Nellore. 


WHITE  LOTUS  BADGES. 


Those  neat  little  badges  containing  an  excellent  likeness  of  Madame 
Blavatsky  (as  noticed  in  August  Supplement),  are  having  a  rapid  sale,— the 
price  should  have  been  given  annas  10,  as  it  has  to  be  sent  by  parcel  post. 


To 


The  President  of  Om  Tlieosophical  Hocieiy, 


Dear  Sir  and  Brother,— Agreeably  to  role  29  of  the  rules  as  revised 
in  General  Council  at  the  Convention  in  December  1897,  enjoining  that  the 
Society's  accounts  shall  be  yearly  certified  by  the  Auditors,  we  have  carefully 
examined  the  accounts  of  the  Society  for  the  year  from  25th  December  1897 
to  26th  December  1898  and  found  them  correct.  The  S€lveral  items  of  receipts 
and  expenditure  are  supported,  the  former  by  letters,  &o.,  from  the  parties 
who  sent  the  money,  and  the  latter  by  vouchers  from  tho^parties  who  received 
the  payments  and  by  accounts  signed  by  Col.  Olcott.  We  suggest  for  the 
favorable  consideratiop  of  the  President  that  a  s^arate  account  showing  the 
loans  given  and  recovered,  and  taken  and  cleared,  and  advances  given  and 
reco<vered  either  by  work  done  or  by  cash,  bo  maintained  for  each  fund, 
and  that  we  may  at  a  glance  see  the  loans  and  advances  that  are  outstanding 
at  the  end  of  the  year. 

We  remain, 

Yours  fraternally, 
C.  Sambiah. 
7ih,Augu»t  1899.  S.  V.  Ra>€aswa«i. 
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Receipts. 

Particulars  of  Receipts.. 

By  Cash. 

By  transfer. 

Total, 

GrandTotot. 

Balance  on  24tli  December  1897. 

Rs. 

1 

A. 

P. 

Rs. 

A. 

P. 

Rs. 

A. 

P. 

Rs« 

A. 

P. 

Permanent             Fund 

•  •• 

*•• 

•  •• 

25,096 

«H 

Annivorsaiy              do 

•*. 

•». 

t »  • 

259 

1 

1 
3 

1 

Library                      do 

••• 

•  •• 

215 

6 

8 

Headquarters             do 

•  •a 

■  •  • 

2,718 

10 

7 

Snbba  Row  Medal     do 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

602 

8 

7 

Blavatsky  Memorial  do 

... 

•  •• 

2,946 

9 

3 

1 

Olcott  Pension           do 

•  .  . 

■  •• 

2,793 

11 

6 

1 

• 

White  Lotas              do 

16 

12 

7 

*•• 

•  •  ■ 

•  •  ■ 
••• 

•.• 

>  •  • 

12 

... 
7 

84,632 

8 

Permanent              Fund 

16 

10 

Anniversary               do 

185 

8 

0 

.«. 

••• 

185 

8 

0 

• 

Library                     do 

1,506 

1 

8 

2,250 

0 

0 

3,758 

1 

8 

Headquarters            do 

8,461 

8 

2 

2,290 

- 

3 

0 

10,761 

11 

2 

♦ 

Snbba  Row  Medal     do 

738 

12 

0 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

788 

12 

0 

Blavatsky  Memorial  do 

245 

3 

2 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

•  •■ 

245 

3 

2 

Olcott  Pension          do 

280 

12 

0 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

•  «  • 

230 

12 

0 

White  Lotus              do 

Dt 

148 

9 
2 

3 
10 

•  •  • 

3 

•  •  • 

0 

148 

9 

3 

10 

16,076 

5 

Total 
Detail  of   Balances  on    differei 
Fnnds— 

11,535 

4,540 

16,075 

5 

10 

KS.      A.      P. 

Permanent    Fund  25,113    5    7 

Anniversary     do         51    0.    1 

' 

Library             do        590  10    6 

\ 

1 

Headquarters  do        707    0    3 

SubbaRow  Medal 
Fund                      J, 225    8    7 

Blavatsky    Memo- 
rial Fund        ...   2,691  12    5 

Olcott  Pendon  Fd.  2,521    7    6 

White  Lotus  Fund      148    9    3 

•  •• 

■  •  • 

■  •  • 

••» 

•f» 

... 

••• 

••• 

••• 

50,707 

14 

Total...  38,049    6    2 

8 

Siipptomeiit  to  The  Theosophist. 
period  from  26ih  December  1897  to  25th  December  1898. 
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PartioalarB  of  Outlays. 


Outlays. 


By  Cftsfa. 


By  trasflf er. 


ToUl. 


Permanent  Fand 

Anniversaty  do 

Library  do 

Headquarters  do 

Subba  Row  Medal  do 
Blavatsky  Memorial  do 
Olcott  Pension  do 

White  Lotus  do 


Total.. 


Balance  on  December  1880. 

Amount  lent  to  Babn  Sremantrai 
and  Krishna  Bow  at  10|  p.  cent, 
on  Mortgage  of  Lands  in  the 
North- West  Province 

Amount  lent  to  Mr.  O.  Gunda- 
sawmy  Mudaliar,  his  brother 
and  their  minor  sons,  on  mort- 
gage of  the  Building  atlOip. 
cent. 

Deposit  in  Madras  Bank  as  per 
Bank  Pass  Book 

Poet  Office  Savings  Bank  Deposits. 

BS,    A.   P. 

Permanent        Fund       9  13  9 

Anniversary         do        3    2  0 

Headquarters       do    103    2  0 

Library  do        6    4  9 

Subba  Bow  Medal  do  619  12  9 


Rs. 


393 
3,882 
9,780 

116 


103 


13,776 


fM 


A. 


9 
18 

2 
12 


0 


P. 


2 

10 

6 

0 


6 


Cash  in  London  on  Wachtmeister 
Bank,  (Limited)  in  the  name  of 
H.S.OIoott 

Cash  in  the  Safe 


.*• 


Rs. 


2,983 


500 


400 


3,883 


GtandTotal. 


A. 


8 


0 


8 


P. 


012 


0 


Rs. 


393 
3,382 
,768 
115 
600 
508 


017,668 


20,000 


A. 


9 
13 

5 
12 


8 


0 


,..  10,000 
501 


742 


129 


...  1,675 


0 


15 


6 
13 


P. 


2 
10 
6 
0 
0 
0 


Rs. 


6 17,668 


Ol 
7 


8 


83,049 


A. 


8 


P. 


6 


Mylapork,      ) 
7ih  August  1898.  { 


C.  SAMBLAH. 

&  V.  RANGASWlMlt 


Iviii  Sup|>l«nient  to  Th6  Theos^hist. 

VBRNACUIiAE  TRANSLATIONS. 

Those  who  intend  to  make  Yemacolar  trannlfttlangof  any  of  Mrs.  Basant  e 
works  will  pleasiie  bear  in  mind  that  a  committee  was  chosen,  at  the  last 
Convehtion  of  the  Indian  Section  T.  S.,  at  Benares,  whose  duty  it  is  to  ex- 
amine all  such  translations  before  publication,  with  regard  to  the  aocnracy  of 
mefmin^  in  the  Yernacalar  rendering.  Such  MSB.  should  be  sent  to  the 
committee  on  Yernacalar  Translations,  c/o  General  Secretary  of  the  Indian 
Section,  Theosophical  Society,  Benares,  N.  W.  P. 


A  LECTURING  TOUR  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  BENARES 

HINDU  COLLEGE. 

A  Correspondent  of  Hie  Hindu  writes  : — "  Mr.  T.  Ramachandra  Row,  b.a., 
a  retired  Sub-Judge,  accompanied  by  Mr.  J.  Sreenevasa  Row,  left  G^ty, 
recently,  on  a  lecturing  tour,  A  man  of  culture  and  spotless  character,  of 
strong  conviction  and  enthusiasm  is  this  retired  official.  He  has  resolved  to 
dedicate  the  dosing  years  of  his  life  to  labor  connected  with  tbe  Hindu 
College  and  the  apiritual  advancement  of  his  fellow-countrymen.  He  has  a 
large  family,  and  yet  he  thinks  the  family  concerns  have  hereafter  only  a 
small  claim  on  his  time.  Every  vear  he  will  travel  for  a  larger  part  of  it 
from  place  to  place,  lecturing  and  appealing  to  educated  people,  so  work  and 
co-operate  for  higher  ends.  This  he  intends  to  do  at  his  own  expense— 
though  he  is  by  no  means  a  rich  man — of  course,  without  any  rflmuneraition 
from  anybody*  Such  a  person  is  entitled  to  a  respectful  hearing  .and  a 
8taoet«  and  eanwst  fbdowing.  And  his  lieutenant,  Mr.  J.  Sreenevasa  Row, 
has,  in  spite  of  domestic  difficulties  and  impediments,  determined  to  de- 
vote most  of  his  time  to  this  noble  work.  He  is  an  eloquent  Telugu  speaker, 
with  a  rich  memory  for  religions  lore,  and  as  simple,  enthusiastic  ana  good- 
natured  as  his  chief.  They  may  not  be  able  to  collect  lurge  funds  Cor  Mrs. 
Besant's  College,  but  they  are  sure  to  impress  their  hearers  with  clearer 
views  of  Hindu  religion,  and  leave  a  sweet  and  pure  influence  behind  them 
wherever  they  may  go,  to  steadily  leaven  the  mass.  They  have  gone  to 
Cudda(iah  and  thenoe  will  proceed  to  the  Northern  Circars.  I  hope  the 
more  earnest  and  religious-minded  among  our  people  will  acoord  them  a 
sympathetic  and  hearty  welcome." 
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NOTICE. 
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The  Theosophical  Society,  as  such,  is  not  responsible  for  any  opinion  or 
declaration  in  this  or  any  other  Journal,  by  whoms^oever  expressed,  unless 
contained  in  an  official  document. 

Tlie  Theosophist  will  appear  each  month,  and  will  contain  not  less  than  64  pages  of 
reading  matter.  It  is  now  in  its  20tl)  year  of  publication.  The  Magazine  is  offered 
as  a  vehicle  for  the  dissemination  of  facts  and  opinions  connected  with  the  Asiatic 
religions,  philosophies  and  sciences  ;  contributions  on  all  of  which  subjects  will  be 
gladly  received.  All  literary  communications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor, 
Adyar,  Madras,  and  should  be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Rejected  MSS 
are  not  returned. 
,  Press  MSS.  go  by  post  at  newspaper  rares  if  both  ends  of  the  wrapper  are  left  open. 

No  anonymous  documents  will  be  accepted  for  insertion.  Contributors  should 
forward  their  MSS.  in  the  early  part  of  the  month.  Writers  of  contributed  article^ 
are  alone  responsible  for  opinions  therein  stated. 

Permission  is  given  to  translate  or  copy  articles  upon  the  sole  condition  of  credit- 
ing them  to  the  Theosophist 

Only  matter  for  publication  in  the  Tli^eosophist  should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor 
Business  letters  must  invariably  go  to  the    "Business  Manager.'' 

AGENTS. 

The  Theosophist  Ma*gazine  and  the  publications  of  the  Theosophical  Society  may  be 
obtained  from  the  undermentioned  Agents  : — 

liOndon. — Theosophical    Publishing  Society,  26,  Charing  Cross,  S.  W. 

New  York.-— Theosophical  Publishing  Society,  65,  Fifth  Avenue. 

Boston.— Colby  and  Rich,  Bosworth  Street ;  The  Occult  Publishing  Co.,  P.O.  Box 
2646. 

Chicago- — Miss  Netta  E.  Weeks,  Secretary,  Central  States  Committee  of  the  Theoso- 
phical Society,  26,  Van  Buren  St. 

Paris. — Mme.  Savalle,  46,  Rue  Ste.  Anne. 

San  Francisco. — Manager,  Mercury ^  Palace  Hotel. 

Australia. — Mrs.  W.  J.  Hunt,  Hon.  Manager,  80,  Swanston  Street,  Melbourne ;  or, 
H.  A.  Wilson,  42,  Margaret  St.,  Sydney. 
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Ceylon. — Peter  de  Abrew,  No.  40,  Chatham  St.,  Fort,  Colombo  ;  or,  Manager  ot 
the  Buddhist,  61,   Maliban  Street,  Pettah,  Colombo. 
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violated.  Branch*  n  l>i»K  "within  certain  territorial  limits  ^as,  for  instancf,  America,  Europe, 
India,  Ac.,)  have  h 'en  grouped  for  purpo-es  of  administration  in  territorial  Sections.  For 
particulars,  seethe  Revised  Rules  of  1»9«J,  where  all  necessary  information  with  regard  to 
joinini;  the  Society,  &c.,  will  also  be  found  :  to  be  had  fre*^  on  application  to  the  Recording 
beoietar}'  of  the  1  iieobophical  Society,  Ad^ar,  Madras;  or  to  the  General  Secretaries  of  the 
Sections,  as  follow  t;  : 

In  liurope,  apply  to  Hon.  Otway  Cuffe,  19,  .\venue  Road,  Rt^gent's  Park,  N.  W.,  London. 
In  Scandinavian  countries  to  Eniil  Zander,  Grefgatan,  li,  Stockholm,  Sweden.  In  Hol- 
land, to  W.  B.  Fricke,  Amsteldijk,  76,  Amsterdau  .  In  India,  to  Bertram  Keightley,  Benares, 
N.  W.  P.,  India.  In  America,  to  Alexander  Fullerton,  5,  University  Place,  New  York  City.  In 
Australia,  A.  Marc.ues  D.  Sc,  42,  Margaret  St.,  Sydney;  N.  S.  W.  in  New  Zealand, 
to    C.      W.     Sanders,    Mutual    Life    Buildings,     Lower     Queen    Street,    Auckland.  lu 

Ceylon,  Wilton  ll-ick,  Principal,  Dh:irmaraja  College,  Kandy  ;  Mrs.  M.  M.  '  Higgins, 
MussBUS  School  anil  Orphanage  fo'-  iJuddhist  Girls,  8,  Ilosfnead  Place,  Cinnamon  Gardens, 
Colombo  ;  or  to  Mr.  H.  S.  Perera;  61,  Malibau  St.,  CoIo:nbo. 

NOTICE. 

The  following  books  are  offered  at  a  reduction  ot  12 J  "^j^  oi   the    catalogue  price 
as  we  wish  to  get  a  quick  eale  : — 

I.igli^  on  the  Path  with  commentary,  by   Judge  P.  Siiuivasa  Row     .. 
Old  Diary  Leaves.     The  ouly  reliable  iliiStory  of  the  Theosophical 

Society,  by  Col.  Olcott,  P.  T.  S.  Cloth  bound  ...         

Do  do  Paper    do 

Path  of  Virtue,  by  W.  R.  Old.     Very  nice  book  

Thoughts — Philosophic  and  Spiritual  Poenis,  by  W.  Hack         

Universal  Encyclopajuiau'aiendcr.     Very  pnu-iical 

Voice  of  the   Silence,   by  H.  P.  IMavatsky.     A  book  worth  its  weight 

\n  gold.     No  e>ag<;e^rati()n  !  !  !  ...  ..  0 

''J.ccellcni  chance.     The  above  are  all  veryfjood,    books.     Will  be  0}'en  only  for  a 
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CORRESPONDENCE    NOTICE. 

To  save  ueedless  trouble,  always  observe  th9  following  rules  : 

1.  All  correspondence  from  any  country  about  Headquarters  (Non-Indian) 
i'.  S.  business,  address  to  The  Recording  Secrehtry,  and  all  cash  remittances  for  the 
Kiipport  of  Headquarters,  to  the  Treasurer,  1\,S.,  Ad  YAK,  Madras.  Cable  telegrams 
Hddrt^Hs*'0LC0TT,  Madras." 

2.  Letters  to  myself  should  be  addressed  t^o  me  at  Adyar  :  confidential  ones  to  be 
marked  *'  Private.*' 

3  All  letters  about  Indian  Branch  work  and  Fellows,  applications  for  member- 
ship in  India,  and  for  blank  forms,  and  m11  fees,  dues  and  donations  for  the  support 
of  the  work  in  India  only,  address  to  The  General  Secretary,  Indiajjj  Section  T..S., 
Benares,  N.  W.  P.,   India.     Telegraphic   and  cable   Address;  Besant,  Benarbs. 

4.  All  business  relating  to  the  Theosophiai  and  orders  for  books  and  publications 
of  all  kinds,  address  only  to  The  Business  Manager,  Tlieosophist  Office,  Adyar. 

5.  All  matters  for  publication  in  the  Tlieosophist  and  books  for  review,  address 
only  to  Tlie  Editor  of  the  T heosophist,  Adyak^ 

Adyar,  January,  t89o,  H.  S.  OLCOTT.  P.  T.  S. 

'~~       MADAME    BLAYATSKY'S    WORKS. 


The  Secret  Doctrine,  3Vols.  .  r.^.     a.     From  the. Caves  and  Jungles    rs.    a 


WITH  separate  Index  Vol.  ...  55    0 

Third  Vol.  (separately)         ...  15    0 

Isis  Unveiled     ...                   ..  35    0 

Theosophical  Glossaky          ...  10  15 
Key  to  Thkosopuy,  :Srd  and 


OF  Hindustan     ..,  ...  6    9 

Gems  prom  the  East  ...  2  15 

Nightmare  Tales  ...  0  14 

The  Voice  or  the  Silence  ...  0    8 
Index  Vol.  to  the  Secret  Doc- 


Revised  English  Edition  ...      5     4  '      trine    ...  ...  ...     15    0 

Note. — The  Manager,  Theosophist,  is  now  ready  to  supply  complete  Bets  of  8  Vols,  of  the 
"  Secret  Doctrine,'*     with  Index  Vol.,  for  Rs.  55.     Post  Frpe,  by  V.  P.  P.  R«,  55/12. 


"  Theosophy  in  every  day  Life/' 

By  the  Countess  Wacutmeister. 

Single  copies  one  anna,  postage  extr-H. 

100  copies   12|'^/o    diHcount. 

500  copies  25° /^  discount. 

ALL  CASH   PAYMENT.  ,  By  L.  Edger,  M.A.  Price  As.  i2. 


THEOSOPHY  APPLIED, 

(Adyar  Convention  Lectures,  1897.) 

By  L.  Edger,  M.A.  Price  Re.  i. 

INDIAN  TOUR  LECTURES. 


ENGLISH    PERIODICALS- 
THE    THEOSOPHICAL   REVIEW- 

A  Monthly  Magazine  devoted  to  Theosophy, 

•    Founded  by  H.  P.  BLAVATSKY;  Edited   by   Annie  BiSANT*a.nd  G.  R.  S.  Mead. 
Published  on  the  15th  of  each  month  by  the  Theosophical  Publishing  Society.  26, 
Charing  Cross,  London,  S.  W.     Terms, — 12  Shillings  or  Rs.    11  a  year,  in  advance. 
Indian  Agent,  Business  Manager,  Thcosophisi. 

MERCURY; 

A  Monthly  Magazine    devoted   to    Theosophy,    Oriental  Philosophy,  Occult 
Sciences  and  Brotherhood  of  Man-     Organ  oj  the  American  Section. 
Edited  by  William   John    Walters,  Palace   Hotel,    San   Francisco,  Oal.  U.  S.  A. 
Rs.  4-80  per  annum,  Post  Free.  •    •         , 

THEOSOPHY  IN   AUSTRALASIA: 

''he  Mojithly  Organ  of  the  Australasia7i  Sectioji,   Decocted  to  the  Dissemt7iation 

of  the  Principles  of  Theosophy. 
Edited  and  published  at  the  Headquarters  of   the   Section,   42,  Margaret  Street, 
ney,  Australia. 

Either  of  the  above  Magazines,  and  all   new   books   anuonnced  in  them  may   be 
ribcd  lor  or  ordered  through  the  Manager  of  the  Theotiovhist. 
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